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'  Sometimes  I  let  a  sunbeam  slip 

To  light  her  shaded  eye ; 
A  second  fluttered  round  her  lip 

Like  a  golden  butterfly." 

Tennyson. 


'  Through  the  sunny  summer  sky, 

Came  a  sailing  butterfly. 

•  ••••• 

Dancing  through  the  sweet  sunshine, 
Glad  with  clover's  ruddy  wine  I 

Stopping  just  to  gaily  sip 

The  wild  pansy's  purple  lip, 
Or  to  softly  swing  and  rest 
On  an  apple-blossom's  breast, 

Or  to  steal  the  fluffy  gold 
That  the  buttercups  do  hold, 
Or  to  watch  the  blossoming  grass 
Bipple,  when  the  light  winds  pass ! 


But  still  sailing  on  and  on, 
Till  she  found  the  sunshine  gone ; 
Frightened  then  by  fading  light, 
And  the  softly  gathering  night, 

She  would  chase  the  flying  day. 
So  she  stops  to  ask  the  way — 
Lights  upon  a  swinging  nest : 
'  Eight  or  left  ?  which  way  is  West  ?  ' 

And  a  young  bird  answers  low, — 
'  On  towards  the  summer's  glow ! ' 

So  she  fluttered  from  the  nest, 
Seeking  still  the  yellow  West !  " 

Makgabet  Deland. 


A  flight  of  yellow  butterflies. 

In  slow  and  airy  quiver, 
Winged  downwards." 

Harriet  Eleanor  King. 
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Charftxes  jasius,  95,  823 

Cbicshibb — Plusia  gamma  amd  Vanessa 
oardai  at  Che8t«r,  104,  221 ;  abun- 
dance of  Uropteryx  sambucuriu  and 
Tim&Ddra  amataria  at  Chester,  222  ; 
AcheroDtia  atropus  at  Chester,  22i) ; 
at  Chester.  '248 ;  C.  edusa,  d:c.. 


in,  276.  Delamere  Forest,— Brephos 
parthenias  at,  163;  forms  of  Hyber- 
nialeucophaearia,  164 ;  Whit-Monday 
in,  169;  Libellula  quadrimaculata 
and  L.  scotica  in,  169 

Choerocampa  celerio,  24, — in  Kent,  289, 
— in  Sussex,  318;  nerii,  an  addi- 
tional record,  123 

Chrysoclysta  bimaculella,  21 

Cidaria  reticulata,  15,  327  ;  siterata,  45  ; 
picata,  07  ;  suffumata,  note  on,  216  ; 
populata,  in  Lancashire,  245 

Clearwings  in  North  Staffordshire,  95 

Cleodora  cytisella,  83 

Cleora  glabraria,  82,— protracted  larval 
stage  of,  18 ;  lichenaria,  66,  67 

Coccidse,  a  cecid  bred  from,  180, — from 
Jamaica,  119 

Coccinella  ocellata  and  C.  oblongo- 
guttata,  vars.  of,  294 

Coenonympha  typhon,  144 

Coleophora  metallicella,  n.  s.,  44 

Colias,  abundance  of,  229 ;  edusa,  on  the 
earlier  stages  of,  201,— var.  helice, 
240,  249, 250,  with  broad  black  band, 
250,— and  hyale,  in  l'892,  164,  192, 
208,  241,  247,  275,  307;  hyale,  on 
the  earlier  stages  of,  271 ;  palseno, 
240 

CoUetes  cunicularia,  24 

Colour  variation  in  ova  of  Biston  hirtaria, 
129,  163;  influenced  by  artificial 
temperature,  21 ;  evolution  of,  27, 
28 ;  of  cocoons,  caused  by  renal  ex- 
creta, 99 ;  variation,  21 ;  protective, 
of  Lophopteryx  camelina,  68 

Conchylis  francillana,  26 

•'  Coppers,"  present  price  of,  142 

Coremia  ferrugata,  326 ;  unidentaria,  326 

Cornwall  —  Lepidoptera  from  Scilly 
Isles,  98 

Correction,  a,  173 

Cosmia  affinis,  68 ;  diffinis,  68,  319 ;  pa- 
leacea  (Euperis  fulvago),  abundance 
of,  m  Sherwood  Forest,  222,  244; 
pyralina,  322 

Cosmopteryx  orichalcella  in  Dorset,  195 

CossuB  ligniperda,  40 

Crambus  myellus,  152;  selasellus,  317; 
margaritellus,  317 

Cryptoblabes  bistriga,  82 

Cucullia  chamomillee,  16 ;  gnaphalii  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  220 

Cdmrf.rland  —A  day  on  the  mountains, 
169,  218 ;  Deilephila  livornica  near 
Carlisle,  169 

Cymatophora  ocularis,  1!)9 

Cystoca;lia  inmiaculata,  96 

Danais  (Auosia)  plexippus  at  Ashburton, 
N.  Z.,  70 

Dasycampa  rubiginea  in  the  Isle  of  Pur- 
beck,  20,— at  Poole,  16 

Dasydia  tenebraria,  var.  wockearia,  294 
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Dasypolia  templi  at  Poole,  16 
Deilephila  euphorbiae,  21;    livornica  at 
Dorking,  168, — near  Carlisle,  169, — 
at  Winchester,   169, — in  the    New 
Forest,  218 
Deiopeia  pulchella,  166,  192,  196,  249, 
296,    322,— in    England,    153,  — at 
Dover,  167, — at  North  London,  167, 
—additional    records,    191, — at   St. 
Leonards,  220,— at  Brighton,  221,— 
in  South  Wales,  244 — near  South- 
ampton, 244, — in  Hastings  district, 
288,— at  Folkestone,  288, — variation 
of,  168 
Demas  coryli,  173 

Devonshike — Notes  from  Plymouth,  45  ; 
a  month's  collecting  at  Sidmouth, 
67  ;  Argynnis  latona  in,  124  ;  Colias 
edusa  in,  165,    208,    276  ;    Macro- 
glossa     stellatarum,    abundant    in, 
194 ;    Lycaena  arion   in   S.  Devon, 
221 ;    Sphinx  convolvuli,    282 ;    on 
the  borders  of  Dartmoor,  228 
Dianthoecia  carpophaga,   46, — var.  cap- 
sophila,  25 ;   cucubali,  46,  67,  173 ; 
barrettii,     97,     326 ;      nana,     296 ; 
compta,  297  ;  cassia,  297 
Diasemia  literata,  295 
Dicranura  bifida,  65,  68,  322 ;  vinula,  324; 

furcula,  65 
Dicycla  oo,  199 
Dioctria    baumhaueri,    328 ;    reinhardi, 

328;  rufipes,  328 
Diphthera  orion,  46,  158 
Diptera,  captures  in  1891,  72 ;  taken  at 

Sherwood,  199 
Ditula  semifasciana,  82 
DoRSETSHiKE — Dasycampa  rubiginea  and 
Dasypolia  templi  at  Poole,  16  ;  Cos- 
mopteryx     orichalcella     in,     195  ; 
Scybalicus  oblongiusculus  in,  196 ; 
Noctuffi  in,  196 ;  notes  from  Swan- 
age,  313 ;  Lepidoptera  taken  round 
Blandford,   S2  ;   Colias  edusa,  208, 
277 
Drepana  binaria,  16 ;   hamula,  82 ;   fal- 
cula  and  sicula,  confusion  between 
larvae  of,  218 ;  falcataria,  309  ;  lacer- 
tinaria,  309 
Druryia  antimachus,  female,  143 
Early  moths,  122,  145 ;  Lepidoptera  in 

Yorks,  164 
Editorial,  1,  301 

Elachista  cingilella,  21;    subocellea,  78 
Elater,  description  of  a  new  species  of, 
304  ;  miniatus,  n.  sp.,  304 ;  pomonai, 
304;    praeustus,    305;    sanguineus, 
305 ;  lythropterus,  305 
Electric  light,  the,  247 
Electricity  for  entomologists,  214 
Emergence,  retarded,  of  E.  versicolor,  121 
Emmelesia  albulata,  double-brooded,  289 
Emydia  cribrum,  observations  on,  267 


Endromis  versicolor,  retarded  emergence 

of,  121 
Ennomos  tiliaria,  67, 252 ;   erosaria,  252, 
315 ;  angularia,  vars.  of,  294  ;  autum- 
naria  (alniaria)  in  Kent,  319 
Ennychia  octomaculalis,  159 
Entomological  Club  of  London,  the,  4, 

51,  200,  328 
Entomological   Societies — London,  20, 
48,  72,  96,  125,  147,  174,  223,  293, 
328 ;  Birmingham,  24,  50,  75,  100, 
152,  176,  199,  224,  250,  297,  328; 
South  London,  22,  49,  73,  98,  125, 
126, 142, 149,175, 198,  248,  295,  328  ; 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  23,  50,  75, 
98,  127,  152,  251,  297,  328 ;   North 
Kent,    152,    176;    Cambridge,    128, 
176,  200,  328  ;    York  and  District, 
200,  251,  297 
Ephestia  kuhniella,  53 
Epinephele  ianira,    150,   224,— var.   of, 
264,  296  ;  hyperanthes,  223,  264,— 
varieties  of,  215,  243, — with  lanceo- 
late markings,  248 ;  tithonus,  264 
Epione    vespertaria,   late   specimen    of, 
124, — variety  of,    251  ;    advenaria, 
200 ;  apiciaria,  var.  of,  297 
Epunda  nigra,  47 
Erastria  fuscula,  156 ;   fasciana,  229, — 

(=  fuscula),  food-plant  of,  230 
Erebia  ligea,  263, — var.  medusa,  :^7 ; 
lappona,  37 ;  epiphron,  144 ;  cas- 
siope,  219;  melampus,  263,  294; 
evias,  263;  aethiops,  244,  263,— ab. 
leucotaenia,  263  ;  semele,  263  ;  ne- 
rine,  265,  294  ;  blandina,  abundance 
of,  288 ;  melas,  294 
Erogaster  lanestris,  on  variation  in  colour 

of  cocoons  of,  21 
Essex— Hesperia  lineola  at  Harwich,  17; 
larvae-beating  in  Epping  Forest,  44  ; 
Colias    edusa    in,    193,    208,    279; 
Plusiidffi  in,   193 ;    captures  in   the 
Cheltenham  district,  222  ;    Lycasna 
corydon  in  Epping  Forest,  243  ;  mi- 
gration of  Pieris  rap®  at  Harwich, 
Euchelia  jacobaeae,  xanthic  variety  of,  216 
Euchloe    cardamines,    22, — in    August, 
244,— dwarf  specimens  of,  294 ;   eu- 
pheno,  L.,  var.  euphenoides,   239; 
belia,  240, — var.  simplonia,  240 
Eucosmia  undulata,  297 
Eugonia  erosaria,  25  ;  (Ennomos)  autum- 
naria,  322, — (alniaria)  at  Chichester, 
290;  alniaria  (tiliaria),  320 
Euperia  fulvago,  176 
Eupisteria    heparata,     68;      obliterata, 

229 
Eupithecia  coronata,  310, — double-brood- 
edness  of,  18, — var.  castigata,  41, 
49  ;  virgaureata,  49  ;  pygmaeta,  47  ; 
abbreviata,  172 ;  absinthiata,  292  ; 
stevensata,  326 
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EapiBcilia  vectisana,  73 ;  pallidana,  82  ; 
geyeriana,  82,  119 

Euproctis  fulviceps,  72 

Eupunda  nigra,  47 

Eurymene  dolobraria,  173,  176 

Evolution,  of  colours  in  the  Vanessas,  27, 
— of  insect  colours,  28 

Falkland  Islands — Anosia  plexippus, 
L.,  var.  erippus,  in,  175 

Fidonia  atomaria,  326 

France — Lepidoptera  in  the  South  of, 
323 

Fruit  as  a  bait,  19 

Gastrophilus  equi,  50 

Gelechia  osseella,  21 ;  albiceps,  83 

Geometra  papilionaria,  46,  315 

Germany  —  Lepidoptera  in  the  Black 
Forest,  218 ;  Ehopalocera  in  Central, 
15 

Gloucestershibe — Notes  on  Lepidoptera 
near  Gloucester,  222  ;  abundance  of 
Argynnis  paphia  in,  222;  Colias 
edusa,  208,  277  ;  Cheltenham  dis- 
trict, 222 

Gnats,  query  respecting,  95 

Gnophos  obscurata,  324 

Gonopteryx  rhamni,  flying  in  December, 
18 ;  Cleopatra,  240 

Gortyna  ochracea,  291 

Gracilaria  elongella,  83 ;  semifascia,  83  ; 
phasianipenella,  83, — var.  quadrup- 
lella,  83 ;  stramineella,  144 

Grapholitha  cinerana,  295  ;  nisella,  295, 
—var.  pavonana,  295, — var.  boebe- 
rana,  295,  —  var.  rhombifasciana, 
295 

Hadena  satura,  16, 297, — in  the  far  north, 
94,— in  Kent,  244;  glauca,  144; 
contigua,  199 ;  oleracea,  326 

Halietus  atricornis,  24 

Hants — Notes  from  New  Forest,  17,  313  ; 
sugaring  a  failure,  19 ;  the  New  Forest 
Bill,  1892,  47 ;  Colias  edusa  in,  165, 
192,  211,277,— at  Christchurch,  166; 
Deiopeia  pulchella  at  Southsea,  166, 
—near  Christchurch,  166,  191,— at 
Southampton,  244 ;  a  fortnight  in 
the  New  Forest,  169  ;  proposed  rifle 
range  in  New  Forest,  198 ;  Deilephila 
livornica  at  Winchester,  169, — in  the 
New  Forest,  218 ;  Plusia  moneta  in, 
220;  captures  in  New  Forest,  247; 
Sphinx  convolvuli,  289 
Helias  prasinana,  gynandromorphous 
specimen,  327 

Heliothis  dipsaceus,  18,  247 ;  armigera 
(tomato  caterpillar),  237, — at  Chi- 
chester, 319 

Hellebore  as  an  insecticide,  80 

Heroina  phrygialis,  328 
Hkbefoudshiue  —  Lepidoptera,    142,  — 
captures  at  Hereford,  223  ;    Colias 
edusa,  211,  278 


Hebtfordshibb — Colias  edusa,  279 ;  half- 
holiday  at  Rickmansworth,  173 

Hesperia  Uneola,  17,  264,  289,— on  the 
earlier  stages  of,  177  ;  actffion,  314,— 
observations  on,  235  ;  thaumas,  264 

Holland— Notes  on  the  entomology  of, 
292 

Homaloplia  ruricola,  321 

Hybernia  defoliaria,  early  appearance  of, 
287 ;  leucophaearia,  Delamere  Forest 
forms,  164 

Hybocampa  milhauseri,  302 

Hyria  auroraria,  19  ;  muricata,  317 

Insect  Fauna  of  Middlesex,  preliminary 
Ust,  115,  130,  182,  203 

Insects  at  sea,  250 

Ireland — Locality  for  Nyssia  zonaria, 
145 

Iridomyrmex  purpurens,  73;  rufoniger, 
73 ;  gracilis,  73 

Isolation  as  a  factor  in  the  evolution  of 
species,  250 

Italy — Spring  Lepidoptera  in,  138 

Jamaica — CoccidsB  from,  119 

Java — Phasism  of  butterflies,  43 

Jersey  insects  British  ?,  320 

Kent — Lycsena  bellargus  (adonis)  at 
Folkestone,  16;  Deiopeia  pulchella 
at  Dover,  67, — variation  of,  168, — 
at  Folkestone,  288  ;  Colias  edusa  in, 
192, 208, 279 ;  Plusia  moneta  at  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  1892,  193,  220,— and 
Cucullia  gnaphalii  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  220 ;  Hadena  satura  in,  244  ; 
Chcerocampa  celerio  in,  288 ;  Sphinx 
convolvuli,  289  ;  Ennomos  autumn- 
aria  (alniaria)  in,  319  ;  captures  at 
Folkestone,  322  ;  Notes  from  the 
coast,  321 

Lancashire— Captures  in,  19 ;  VanessidsB 
in,  243 ;  Carsia  imbutata  in,  245 ; 
Cidaria  populata  in,  245  ;  Colias 
edusa,  208,  279  ;  Erebia  asthiops  at 
Arncliffe,  244 

Laphygma  exigua,  98 

Larentia  multistrigaria,  "assembling," 
170 

Larva,  of  N.  ribesii,  cure  for  ravages  of, 
44  ;  of  Apamea  ophiogramma  in 
Notts,  69  ;  of  Tortrix  viridana,  abun- 
dant, 164 ;  of  Asteroscopus  nube- 
culosa,  food  of,  173 ;  of  Hesperia 
comma,  224 ;  of  Acronycta  leporina, 
229 ;  of  Polyommatus  alciphron, 
var.  gordius,  Stgr.,  288,  319  ;  Macro- 
glossa  stellatarum,  288 ;  of  Deile- 
phila galii  at  Chiswick,  280 

LarvaB,  of  Macroglossa  fuciformis,  18  ;  of" 
Nola  strigula,  18 ;  of  Psilura  mona- 
cha,  18  ;  of  Drepana  binaria,  18  ;  of 
Stauropus  fagi,  18 ;  of  Pterostoma 
palpina,  18 ;  of  Acronycta  alni,  18 ; 
of  Cleora  glabraria,  18 ;  of  Conchylis 
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franeillana,  26;  beating  in  Epping 
Forest,  44  ;  of  Notodonta  dictaeoides, 
94 ;  trepida,  18 ;  chaonia,  18 ;  tri- 
macula,  18 ;  of  Drepana  falcula 
and  D.  sicula,  confusion  between, 
218 ;  of  Vanessa  cardui  at  Chester, 
221 ;  of  Pieris  brassies,  abundance 
of,  287 ;  of  Saturnia  pavonia  (car- 
pini),  on  birch,  287 

Latinity,  barbarous,  93 

Laverna  propinquella,  83 

Ledra  aurita,  96 

Leicester  —  Spring  captures  at,  144  ; 
Colias  edusa,  280 

Lepidoptera,  Micro-,  rare,  15 ;  abundance 
of  certain,  at  Willesden,  10 ;  bred 
in  1891,  18;  "sugar"  versus  fruit 
as  a  bait,  19 ;  effects  of  artificial 
temperature  on  colour  of,  21 ;  past 
wet  summer  and  its  probable  effect 
upon  the  development  of,  25  ;  notes 
on  British,  29,  80,  110,  134 ;  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eoldal  (Norway), 
'■■^ognor,  69 ;  of  the  Shetland 
Fes,  72;  taSen^n  1891,  82,  119; 
assembling  in,  84,  121  ;  relaxing, 
119,— Exotic,  95,  119;  from  the 
Scilly  Isles,  98  ;  effects  of  tempera- 
ture on,  126  ;  micro,  at  Burton-on- 
Trent,  197;  spring,  in  Italy,  138; 
Herefordshire,  142  ;  a  hint  to  breed- 
ers of,  143  ;  of  East  Sussex  in 
early  June,  156  ;  assembling,  103 ; 
early,  in  Yorkshire,  164 ;  in  the 
Black  Forest,  Germany,  218 ;  notes 
on,  near  Gloucester,  222 ;  genital 
structure  of,  251  ;  in  Shropshire, 
notes  on,  321 ;  in  South  Wales,  322  ; 
injurious,  322 ;  in  the  South  of 
France,  323 ;  some  collected  at  Kan- 
noch  in  1891,  105 

Leucania  extranea  in  the  Isle  of  Pur- 
beck,  20 ;  vitellina,  98 

Leucophasia  sinapis,  240  ;  diniensis, 
240;  erysimi,  240 

Libellula  quadrimaculata,  169;  scotica, 
169 

Light,  electric,  214,  247;  indoor,  305; 
male  and  female  moths  at,  320 

Limnobia  bifasciata,  328 

Lincolnshire  —  Macroglossa  bombyli- 
formis,  195  ;  CoHas  edusa,  281 

Liparis  monacha,  66,  247,  315, — var. 
ereraita,  Ochs.,  22 

Lists,  local,  215 

Lithocolletis  anderidae,  84 

Lithosia  deplana,  18;  quadra,  18,  66; 
mesomella,  229  ;  aureola,  158 ;  mus- 
cerda,  296 

Lobophora  sexaHsta,  68 ;  hexapterata,  252 

Longicorn,  taken  fifty  miles  at  sea,  250 

Lophopteryx  camelina,  protective  colour 
of,  68 


LycaBna  arion,  15,  51,  262,— in  Forest  of 
Dean,  291,  321,— in  South  Devon, 
221 ;  argiades,  21 ;  rhymnus,  21 ; 
tengstroemii,  21 ;  pretiosa,  21 ;  icarua, 
23,  151,  249;  argiolus,  67,  247, 
262;  cyUarus,  95,  262 ;  dispar,  196; 
baton,  239  ;  melanops,  239 ;  orion, 
241,265;  orbitulus,  241;  eros,  241, 
266 ;  amandus,  241 ;  hylas,  241 ; 
meleager,  241,  —  ab.  steveni,  266; 
corydon,  in  Epping  Forest,  243; 
bellargus,  249, — var.  of,  1(5,296;  semi- 
argus,  262;  minimus,  262;  sebrus, 
266  ;  admetus,  var.  ripperti,  260 ; 
astrarche  (agestis),  var.  salmacis, 
318 ;  bcetica,  323 ;  telicanus,  95,  241, 
323 

Macaria  alternata,  82 ;  notata,  193 

Macroglossa  nox,  Newman,  20 ;  bombyli- 
formis,  95, — in  Lincolnshire,  195  ;  fu- 
ciformis,  18, — feeding  on  snowberry, 
121 ;  stellatarum,  at  Haslemere,  168, 
— abundant  in  N.  Devon,  194, — in 
Jersey,  194, — larva  of,  289 

Male  versus  female  moths  at  light,  320 

Mamestra  anceps,  158 

Mecostethus  grossus,  294 

Megarhina  hsemorrhoidalis,  148 

Melanargia  syllius,  239  ;  galatea,  var. 
leucomelas,  266 

Melanippe  unangulata,  67,  90,  229,  810 ; 
hastata,  87, 296,— var.,  286 ;  tristata, 
L.,  88 ;  procellata,  90 ;  sociata,  110, — 
var.  obscurata,  111  ;  rivata,  112 ; 
montanata,  113, — var.  shetlandica, 
113 ;  fluctuata,  136  ;  galeata,  134 

Melanthia  albicillata,  18,  229,  246 ;  rubi- 
ginata,  vars.  of,  298 

Melissoblaptes  gullaris,  Zeller,  a  new 
granaiy  pest,  286 

Melitffia  cinxia,  37,  198,  262 ;  artemis, 
197  ;  athalia,  198, 228, 262 ;  aureha, 
Nick.,  var.  britomartis,  262 ;  dic- 
tynna,  262  ;  deione,  262 

Mesites  tardii,  149 

Micropteryx  salopiella,  45 ;  sangii,  71, 
144  ;  caledoniella,  71 

Middlesex — Lepidoptera  at  Willesden, 
16  ;  insect  fauna  of,  174  ;  preliminary 
list  of  the  insect-fauna  of,  115,  130, 
182,  203 ;  Colias  edusa  in  London, 
164,  209.  281;  Dianthoecia  capso- 
phila  in  East  London,  191 ;  Plusia 
moneta  in,  193 ;  Apamea  ophio- 
gramma  at  Enfield,  221 ;  Sirex  ju- 
vencus  in,  245 ;  larva  of  Deilephila 
galii,  280;  Deiopeia  pulchella  in  E. 
London,  191 ;  Sphinx  convolvuli,  289 

Mimffiseoptilus  bipunctidactylus,  second 
brood,  16 

Moth  traps,  172 

Moths,  early,  notes  on  the,  122,  145, — 
usually  common,  scarce  in  1891,  124 
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New  Forest  Bill,  1892,  47, 198 

Nematus  ribesii,  cure  for  the  ravages  of 
the  larvae  of,  44 

New  Zeaiand — Danais  (Anosia)  plexip- 
pus  at  Ashburton,  70 

Noctua,  an  undetermined,  294;  dahlii, 
24,  67,  246 ;  brunnea,  29  ;  sobrina, 
50,  298  ;  flammatra,  98 ;  f estiva,  31, 
149, — var.conriua,  149 ;  ditrapezium, 
196;-,  glareosa,  246 

NoctuaB  in  Dorsetshire,  196 

Noctuid  moths,  notes  on  the  synonymy 
of,  10,  62,  90, 140, 188,  211,  283  ;  sy- 
nonymy of  American,  26 

Noctuidae,  Mr.  Butler's  notes  on  synony- 
my of  North  American,  2  ;  note  on 
generic  characters  in  the,  101 

Nola  strigula,  18 ;  confusalis,  128,  172 

Nonagria  cannse,  296 ;  concolor,  325 

Norfolk — Sirex  juvencus  at  Norwich, 
291 ;  Golias  edusa,  282 

NoBWAY — Lepidoptera  in  neighbourhood 
of  Roldal,  36 

Notes,  from  the  north-west  counties,  315 ; 
on  the  season  of  1891,  65, — on  Lepi- 
doptera near  Gloucester,  222, — on 
British,  29,  86,  134,— taken  in  1891, 
82,  119,— at  Chichester,  322;  on 
sugar,  95;  on  Itahan  Rhopalocera, 
95.  239,  201 ;  on  early  moths,  122, 
145 ;  on  the  season  (Windermere), 
245 ;  on  various  species  of  Satur- 
niidae,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  genera 
Philosamia,  Bunaea,  Antheraea,  Gy- 
nanisa,  Automeris,  and  Garthaea, 
267  ;  on  entomology  of  Holland,  292 

NoBTHAMPTONSHiRE — Colias  edusa,  282 

Notodonta  trepida,  18,  46,  176, — erratic 
emergences  of,  18 ;  chaonia,  18,  46, 

297  ;  trimacula,  18,  173 ;  dictaeoides, 
breeding,  20,  71, 144,— rearing  larvae 
of,  94  ;  dictaea,  46,  67, 68, 94,  322,— 
bred,  170;  bicolora,  125;  carmelita, 

298  ;  dromedarius,  321 ;  bicolor,  326 
Notts — Sirex  juvencus  in,  291 ;  larva  of 

Apamea  ophiogranmia  in,  69  ;  abun- 
dance of  Cosmia  paleacea  (Euperia 
fulvago)  in  Sherwood  Forest,  222, 
244  ;  Golias  edusa,  282 

Nyssia  hispidaria,  67, 122, 146  ;  zonaria, 
another  Irish  locaUty  for,  145 

Obituaky— Henry  Walter  Bates,  77  ; 
Francis  Archer,  100;  W.  J.  Vaug- 
han,  300  ;  William  Thompson,  328 ; 
Ee?.  Albert  Henry  Wratislaw,  328 

Ooneria  dispar  in  England,  259 

OdooMtis  potatoria,  male  the  colour  of 
faiiude,396 

(Eeoohora   flavifrontella,    83;    grandis, 

Orgyia  fasoelina,  ab.,  261 ;  antiqua,  small 

dark  form  of,  2<J4 
Omithoptera  brookiana,  23 


Orthoptera,  British,  47 

Osmia  xanthomelana,  24 

Oxfordshire — Golias  edusa,  192,  282 

Oxybelus  mucronatus,  24 

Oxyptilus  distans  and  pilosella,  295 

Pachnobia  leucographa,  170 

Paisley  "  pug,"  the  (Eupithecia  casti- 
gata,  var.),  41 

PapiUo,  green  and  brown  pupae  of,  44,  93, 
120;  machaon,  150, — red  markings 
on,  43  ;  xuthus,  43  ;  podalirius,  239, 
322 

Pararge  hiera,  263 ;  egeria,  var.  egerides, 
264,  323 

Parasite,  curious,  247,  291 

Parnassius,  abdominal  pouch  in,  325 ; 
apollo  in  Switzerland,  243  ;  delius, 
breeding,  234 

Peronea  variegata,  var.  cirrana,  73  ; 
schalleriana,  var.  latifasciana,  73; 
comariana,  327 

Phaedon  cochlearise,  mustard  beetle,  230 ; 
betulae,  230 

Phigalia  pilosaria,  145 ;  pedaria  (=  pilo- 
saria),  black,  71 

Philonicus  albiceps,  297 

Phorodesma  bajularia,  297 

Phothedes  captiuncula,  144 

Phycis  splendidella,  50 

Phytophagous  Coleoptera,  synonymic 
notes  on,  162 

Pieris  napi,  bred,  175,  224,  324,— var. 
bryoniae,  20, — var.  23;  rapae,  early 
appearance  of,  124,  145;  callidice, 
£.,  239  ;  brassicae,  early  appearance 
of,  145, — abundance  of  larvffi  of,  287, 
— migration  of,  at  Harwich,  321 

Pins,  Entomological,  54,  119 

Platypteryx  unguicula,  315 

Plusia  festucae,  23,  45;  pulchrina,  46, 
66,  246 ;  orichalcea,  51  ;  gamma, 
192, — and  Vanessa  cardui,  recent 
abundance  of,  159, — at  Chester,  164  ; 
moneta,  294,  322,— at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  193,— in  Middlesex,  193,— in 
Kent,  220,— bred,  241,— bred  in  Eng- 
land, 253,— in  Surrey,  290;  iota, 
246 ;  bractea,  250 

Plutella  cruciferarum,  diamond -back 
moth,  232 

PoEcilocampa  populi,  46,  47,  67 

Polia  nigrocincta,  297 ;  chi,  var.  olivacea, 
298,— var.  obscura,  298 

Polyommatus  virgaureae,  15 ;  dispar,  var. 
rutilus,  95,  240,  323;  hippothoe, 
var.  eurybia,  240  ;  dorilis,  241  ; 
phla?as,  249 ;  alciphron,  var.  gordius, 
larva  of,  288 ;  alexis,  288  ;  boetica, 
297,  327 

Proprietorship,  change  of,  1 

Pseudacraea  miraculosa  mimicking  Da- 
nais chrysippus,  148 

Pseudopsis  sulcata,  Newm.,  143 
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Psilura  monacha,  18,  199, — var.  eremita, 
Ochs.,  216 

Pteropcoeila  lamed,  50 

Ptilodontis  palpina,  66,  67,  68 

Pulvinaria  camellicola,  75 

Pyrameis  (Vanessa)  cardui,  291, — ata- 
lanta,  291 

Pyrellia  lasiophthalmia,  50 

Eelaxing  Exotic  Lepidoptera,  95,  119 

Eeminiscence,  a,  196 

Eetinia  margarotana,  15  ;  duplana,  23 

Rhopalocera,  in  Central  Germany,  15, — 
notes  on  Italian,  95,  239,  261,— 
British,  xanthous  forms  of,  99 

Eoxana  arcuana,  159 

Sagra  femorata,  324 

Saturnia  carpini,  174, — on  variation  in 
colour  of  cocoons  of,  21, — two  years 
in  pupa,  121 ;  pavonia,  145 ;  pyri, 
174 

Saturniidas,  notes  on,  267;  species  of, 
292 

Satyrus  semele,  female  with  under  side 
suffused,  250 ;  hyperanthus,  vars. 
of,  325 

Schrankia  turfosalis,  82 

Sciaphila  sinuana,  82 

Scotch  Borderland,  collecting  on  the,  144 ; 
prominent  features  of  the  present 
season,  162 

Scotland  —  Sphinx  convolvuli  taken  at 
Eannoch,  19 ;  Lepidoptera  at  Ean- 
noch,  105 

Season,  1891,  65;  1892,  195,— Winder- 
mere, 245, — prominent  features,  162 

Seasonal  forms  of  butterflies,  98 

Selenia  illustraria,  46 

Sesia  scoliasformis,  21,  199,  295,  327; 
sphegiformis,  22, 95 ;  culciformis,  22, 
95 ;  ichneumoniformis,  49  ;  bembeci- 
formis,  95;  formiciformis,  223, — 
variety  of,  216 

Shetland  Isles — Lepidoptera  of  the,  72 

Sirex  gigas,  in  Shropshire,  223,— in  Chi- 
chester, 245  ;  juvencus,  250,  —  in 
Middlesex,  245,— at  Norwich,  291,— 
in  Notts,  291 

Smerinthus  populi,  ova  of,  deposited  in 
clusters,  217 ;  tiliae,  249, — early  pu- 
pation of,  288, — varieties  of,  328 

Smicra  sispes,  326 

Somersetshire — Sugaring  at  Dulverton, 
248 ;  notes  from  Bath,  246 ;  Colias 
edusa,  192,  208 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  annual  exhibition 
of  the,  125 

Sphingidae,  a  hint  to  breeders  of,  118 

Sphinx  convolvuli,  18,  313,— in  1892,  289, 
—in  Sussex,  319,— pinastri  in  Suf- 
folk, 244 

Spilosoma  lubricipeda,  dark  forms  of, 
22 ;  fuliginosa,  var.  borealis.  251 


Staffordshire  (North) — Clearwings  in, 
95 ;  notes  on  the  season,  197 ;  Tapi- 
nostola  extrema  in,  197, — a  correc- 
tion, 241 ;  Colias  edusa  and  Vanessa 
e-album  in,  280 

Stauropus  fagi,  44, 145, 170, 173, 199, 326, 
—in  Wickham  Wood,  193,  — black 
variety,  327 

Stenamma  westwoodii,  50 

Stephensia  brunnichella,  83 

Suffolk — Deiopeia  pulchella  at  Felix- 
stowe, 191 ;  Sphinx  pinastri  in,  244 ; 
convolvuli,  289 

Sugar  versus  fruit  as  a  bait  for  Lepi- 
doptera, 19  ;  at  Chester,  248 ;  note 
on,  95  ;  cane  borers,  242 

Sugaring,  a  failure  in  Hampshire,  19, — 
in  October,  45, — in  North  Stafford- 
shire, 70 

Surrey — Colias  edusa  in,  165,  209, — at 
Croydon,  166 ;  Macroglossa  stella- 
tarum  at  Haslemere,  168 ;  Deilephila 
livornica  at  Dorking,  168;  Plusia 
moneta  in,  280 

Sussex — Lepidoptera  of  East,  in  early 
June,  156, — of  Bognor,  69 ;  Deiopeia 
pulchella  at  St.  Leonards,  220, — at 
Brighton,  221, — in  Hastings  dis- 
trict, 288 ;  Acherontia  atropos  at 
Chichester,  220  ;  CoHas  edusa,  210 ; 
Sirex  gigas  at  Chichester,  245 ; 
Choerocampa  celerio  in,  318  ;  Sphinx 
convolvuli  in,  319  ;  Heliothis  armi- 
gera  at  Chichester,  319 ;  notes  on 
Lepidoptera  at  Chichester,  323  ;  sal- 
low blossom  in,  172 

Switzerland — Note  on  Parnassius  apollo 
in,  243 

Syrichthus  alveus,  296;  fritillum,  Hb., 
var.  alveus,  296 

Syrphidae  on  hawthorn  bloom,  176 

Tabanus  bovinus,  128 

Tseniocampa  populeti,  170,  173 ;  stabilis, 
324 

Tapinostola  bondii,  322 ;  extrema  in 
Staffordshire,  197 ;  not  in  Stafford- 
shire, 241 

Telephorus  rusticus,  98,  —  monstrous 
specimen  of,  96 

Temperature,  effects  of  artificial,  on 
colour  of  Lepidoptera,  21,  126,  250 

Tephrosia  consonaria,  158;  extersaria, 
158 ;  luridata,  170, — (=  extersaria), 
173,  229 

Thecla  betulsB,  44, 67, 240, 247 ;  spini,  240, 
—and  ihcis,  hybrid  of,  193,  291; 
acacise,  266 ;  rubi,  var.  of,  294 ;  w- 
album,  240 

Thera  simulata,  144 

Thereva  annulatus,  297 

Tinea  bistrigella,  83 ;  albipunetella,  83 

Tinagma  betulas,  83 

Tortrix  viridana,    larva    of,    unusually 
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abundant,    164;    crateegana,    229; 
rufana,  317 

Toxoneura  muliebria,  50 

Trichiura  crata^gi,  4»),  298 

Trifurcula  atrifroutella,  84 

TripluBna  interjecta,  65,  06,  68,  310 ;  or- 
bona,  124,  327  ;  subsequa,  196,  201, 
297  ;  pronuba,  white  variety  of,  324 

Uropteryx  sambucata,  unusually  plenti- 
ful, 278,— and  Timandra  amataria, 
abundance  of,  at  Cherisey,  222 

Vanessa  antiopa,  15,  49,  220, — aberra- 
tions of,  43, — in  Cambridgeshire, 
243;  urticfe,  feeding  on  wild  hop, 
18, — the  effects  of  artificial  tempe- 
rature on  colour  of,  21, — L.,  a  beau- 
tiful bright  yellow,  249, — var.,  251 ; 
cardui,  192, — recent  abundance  of, 
159,— at  Chester,  221,— poly chloros, 
222,  308, — pupae  on  a  stone  waU, 
VJ6 ;  c-album,  222, 252, 296,297, 324, 
— seasonal  forms,  296,  —  autumn 
form  of,  bred  from  spring  larvtB,  318  ; 
egea,  239;  atalanta,  white  spot  in 
naale,  295 

Vanessffi,  evolution  of  colours  in  the,  27 

Vanessidffi,  in  Lancashire,  243, — in  South 
Wales,  287 

Variation  produced  by  food,  251 

Varieties  : — Arctia  caia  (with  figure),  1, 
19^,  224;  vilhca,  294;  Ai-gynnis 
paphia  (valesina),  18,  224,  242, 
247,  325 ;  pales  (lapponica),  37  ; 
latona,  150;  aglaia,  150;  euphro- 
syne,  150,  249,  294,  296;  selene, 
159,  198 ;  Euchloe  cardamines,  22  ; 
Liparis  monacha  (eremita),  22 ; 
Lyctena  Icarus,  23,  151,  249,  327; 
bellargus,  16,  24i»,  296 ;  Pieris  napi, 
23,  224 ;  Dianthoecia  carpophaga 
(capsophila),  25;  Erebia  medusa, 
37;  melampuB,  294;  Eupithecia 
castigata,  41  ;  Vanessa  antiopa,  49  ; 
urticttj,  249,  251 ;  c-album,  296 ; 
atalanta,  298 ;  Peronia  variegana 
(cirrana),  73 ;  P.  schalleriana  (lati- 
k),  73;  Gracilaria  phasiani- 
(quadruplella),  83 ;  Parthe- 
gia  chrysorrhoea,  98 ;  Melanippe 
•odata  (obflcurata),  111 ;  montanata, 
(tbetlaudica),  113;  Apatura  iris, 
125 ;  Lm)«  '     la,  125  ;  Noctua 

iMtira  {c<  ' ;  Kylpha  atrata 

<'■'"'  Hi,  ,^...M.,Li.ndata),  149; 
ichatjn,  150 ;  Epincphele 
.0,  224,  24'.>.  296;  hyper- 
auliietf,  21(t.  243,  24H ;  liryophila 
perla,  151;  Deioix^ia  pulchella,  168  ; 
Notodonta  triinacula  (dodonuia), 
173;  Zygsna  trifolii,  173.  325;  fili- 
penduliB  (ohryaantbemi),  194,  294; 
lonioeriB,  194;  Melitasa  athalla,  198; 
cinxia,  198;  Sesia  formiciformis, 
216,  228;  Eacbelia  jacobsee,  xan- 


thic,  216;  Silura  monacha  (ere- 
mita), 216;  Apamea  ophiogramma, 
224 ;  Amphidasys  betularia,  224 ; 
Catocala  nupta,  243,  249 ;  Miana 
strigilis  (athiops),  248 ;  Polyom- 
matus  phloeas,  249,  288;  alexis, 
288;  Venusia  cambricaria,  176; 
Colias  edusa,  250,  296,  298;  he- 
lice,  249,  251;  paleno,  327;  Sme- 
rinthus  tiliae,  249,  328;  Satyrus 
semele,  250  ;  hyperanthus,  324,  325 ; 
Cidaria  truncata,  250;  Spilosoma 
lubricipeda  (radiata),  250  ;  (Edipoda 
fasciata,  250 ;  Bupalus  piniaria,  251 ; 
Asthena  blomeri,  251 ;  Epione  ves- 
pertaria,  251  ;  Acronycta  alni,  251 ; 
Lobophora  lobulata,  252 ;  hexapte- 
•  rata,  252  ;  Thecla  rubi,  294  ;  Cocci- 
nella  ocellata,  294*;  oblongo-guttata, 
294 ;  Dasydia  tenebraria,  294 ; 
Abraxas  grossulariata,  294,  297, 
327  ;  Orgyia  antiqua,  294,  295  ;  fas- 
celina,  251;  Herbula  cespitalis, 
295 ;  Ennomos  angularia,  294 ; 
Acidalia  bisetata,  296 ;  Odonestris 
potatoria,  296,  326;  Epione  apici- 
aria,  297 ;  Epunda  lutulenta,  298 ; 
Melanthia  rubiginata,  298 ;  Tri- 
phffina  pronuba,  323 ;  orbona,  327 ; 
subsequa,  251 ;  Camptogramma  bi- 
lineata,  326  ;  Hadena  oleracea,  326 ; 
Stauropus  fagi,  328;  Tseniocampa 
stabilis,  324 ;  Hypsipites  ruberata, 
296 
Wales  (  South)  —  Notes,  197 ;  Deiopeia 

pulchella,  244  ;  VanessidaB,  287 
Westmoreland — Captures  in  1891,  144  ; 
notes  on  season  at  Windermere,  245 
WiLTSHiBE — Colias  edusa  in,  192 
Worcestershire — Colias  edusa  in,  164 
Xylina  petrificata,  46,  47 ;    socia,  19,  45, 

172 ;  ornithopus,  45,  172 
Xylophasia  sublustris,  322 
Xysmatodoma  argentimaculella,  83 
Yorkshire — Early  Lepidoptera  in,  164  ; 

sallows  in  (season,  1892),  170 
Ypthima,  revision  of  the  genus,  324 
Zygffina  minos,  21 ;    trifolii,  173,  325  ; 
tilipendulte,  var.  chrysanthemi,  194, 
294  ;  lonicerae,  aberration  of,  194, — 
var.  semilutescens,  251 


Supplement.  —  Coleoptera  from  Cen- 
tral China  and  the  Korea,  by  Rev.  H.  S. 
Gorham,  81.  Descriptions  of  some  New 
Species  of  Phytophagous  Coleoptera  and 
Synonymic  Notes,  by  Martin  Jacoby,  86. 
Descriptions  of  some  New  Species  of 
African  Lepidoptera,  by  W.  L.  Distant,  89. 


Plate  I.— Henry  Walter  Bates,  F.R.S. 
(to  face  p.  77). 

Variety  of  Arctia  caia  (p.  1). 
Diplosis  coccidarum,  n.  sp.  (p.  181). 
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CHANGE    OF    PEOPRIETORSHIP. 

I  HAVE  very  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  I  have 
acquired  proprietorship  of  the  *  Entomologist.' 

Under  the  liberal  management  of  the  late  proprietor,  Mr. 
J.  H,  Leech,  this  Journal  has  made  a  considerable  advance,  not 
only  as  regards  the  improved  quantity  and  quality  of  the  literary 
matter,  but  in  its  circulation,  which  at  the  present  time  is  a 
very  extensive  one.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  shall  endeavour 
to  maintain  this  improvement,  and  I  venture  to  ask  readers  and 
contributors  to  kindly  support  me  in  keeping  up  the  present 
popularity  of  the  *  Entomologist.' 

Richard  South. 


VARIETY    OF    ARCTIA    CAIA. 


VARIETY   OF  ARCTIA    CAIA. 

The  above  rather  striking  variety  of  Arctia  caia,  a  female, 
came  out  in  my  breeding-cage  on  the  20th  July  last.  The  fore 
wings  are  entirely  brown,  with  the  exception  of  a  white  comma- 
shaped  mark  half-way  between  the  costal  maro^in  and  the  anal 
angle,  that  on  the  left  wing  being  rather  smaller,  with  the  tail 
portion  of  the  comma  separated  from  the  upper  portion.  On  the 
right  wing  there  is  an  additional  very  minute  white  spot  between 
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the  comma-shaped  mark  and  the  hind  margin  ;  this  spot  is  absent 
from  the  left  wing.  There  is  also  a  small  oval  white  spot  at  the 
base  of  both  wings  adjoining  the  thorax.  A  network  of  rather  a 
darker  shade  of  brown,  only  visible  in  a  strong  light,  stretches 
over  both  wings.  The  hind  wings  do  not  present  any  striking 
variation  from  the  type,  but  the  right  wing  is  a  little  crumpled. 
The  left  side  of  the  thorax  is  creamy,  the  remaining  and  larger 
portion  brown.  It  is  rather  a  small  specimen,  being  only  2  J  inches 
in  expanse.  The  larva  was  collected  in  a  small  state,  with  about 
sixty  others,  from  various  localities,  and  fed  on  dead  nettle  and 
Virginian  creeper.  R.  Laddiman. 

25,  Hellesdon  Koad,  Norwich,  Nov.  5,  1891. 

[A  similar  variety  of  Arctia  (Chelonia)  villica  is  figured, 
Entom.  xi.  p.  73  (1878).— Ed.] 


MR.  BUTLER'S  NOTES   ON   SYNONYMY  OF  NORTH 
AMERICAN  NOCTUID^. 

By  John  B.  Smith,   Sc.D. 

In  the  *  Entomologist'  for  October,  1891  (vol.  xxiv.  p.  238), 
Mr.  Butler  has  some  remarks  on  the  synonymy  of  certain  species 
of  Agrotis,  and  incidentally  on  my  criticism  of  his  previous  paper. 
Since  I  wrote,  and  since  Mr.  Butler  wrote,  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  making  Mr.  Butler's  personal  acquaintance,  and  also  of  spend- 
ing two  weeks  in  studying  the  magnificent  collections  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  I  have,  therefore,  seen  the  very  specimens 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Butler,  and  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  previous 
thorough  acquaintance  with  long  series  of  the  various  forms  con- 
sidered identical  by  him. 

A  regrettable  attack  of  illness  confined  Mr.  Butler  to  his  home 
during  most  part  of  the  time  spent  in  the  museum,  and  prevented 
my  demonstrating  to  him  the  distinctness  of  the  species  he 
united. 

Mr.  Butler  unites  in  one  series : — Mythimna  suhporphyrea, 
Wlk.,  =  Agrotis  phyllophora,  Zet.,  =  A,  alternata,  Zet.,  =  varix, 
Zet.,  =  variata,  Zet. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  these  are  good  and  valid,  save  that 
varix  and  variata  are  forms  of  one  species.  My  identification  of 
all  these  forms,  save  suhporj^hyrea,  which  I  had  not  known,  was 
accurate;  and  I  am  willing  to  stand  by  every  word  contained  in 
my  monograph  of  Agrotis, 

Mr.  Butler  also  referred  Agrotis  tarris,  Zet.,  to  Peridroma 
sauciat  llbn.;  and  my  criticism  of  this  reference  is  also  just.  Mr. 
Butler  did  not  know  the  range  of  variation  in  tarris,  therefore  he 
associated  one  specimen  with  saucia,  while  other  specimens  of 
the  same  species  stand  under  two  other  names,  their  identity  not 
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recognized.  Mr.  Butler  uses  very  largely,  as  a  basis  of  classifi- 
cation, antennal  structures,  and  usually  ignores  frontal  modifica- 
tions, armature  of  tibiae,  and  clotbing  of  eyes.  I  bave  no  present 
quarrel  witb  bis  system,  tbougb  I  believe  it  is  radically  and  com- 
pletely wrong ;  but  if  he  had  examined  the  front  of  turns,  he  would 
have  found  it  structurally  different  from  that  of  saiicia,  and  would 
not  have  made  the  reference.  Had  he  seen  a  male,  he  would  have 
recocfnized  its  distinctness  by  the  difference  in  antennal  structure. 

Mr.  Butler's  notes  are  unquestionably  of  value,  and  in  the 
majority  of  instances  his  synonymy  is  correct ;  but  where  a  student 
of  a  local  fauna  finds  references  which  he  knows  cannot  be 
accurate,  it  makes  it  simply  impossible  for  him  to  accept  any  of 
the  references  implicitly  or  unquestioned.  I  must  re-affirm  my 
position  that  synonymical  references  should  only  be  made  after 
critical  study  and  comparison,  and  less  damage  and  confusion 
result  from  having  the  same  species  under  two  names  than  from 
having  two  species  erroneously  combined.  In  the  latter  case,  one 
who  relies  on  the  correctness  of  the  synonymy  is  apt  to  re- 
describe  old  species,  and  thus  to  confuse  matters  still  more.  I 
hold,  also,  that  critical  remarks  should  be  based  either  on  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  fauna  to  which  the  insect  belongs,  or 
on  a  monographic  study. 

Mr.  Butler  is  correct,  of  course,  when  he  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  the  Noctuidse  of  the  world  under  his  charge  ; 
but  that  is  not  a  reason,  surely,  why  he  should  be  privileged  to 
make  synonymical  references  without  sufficient  study. 

The  British  Museum  Catalogues,  by  Walker,  have  been 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  American  Entomology  since 
their  publication,  and  many  species  of  Lepidoptera  described 
therein  are  unknown  to  us  to-day.  Some  of  the  groups  have 
been  satisfactorily  and  well  straightened  out  by  subsequent 
British  workers,  and  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the 
Museum  workers  of  the  present  day  should  not  still  further  con- 
fuse matters  by  hasty  notes  based  on  insufficient  study.  The 
result  would  be  simply  that  the  latter  notes  would  be  considered 
as  unreliable  as  the  first,  and  the  synonymy  would  be  just  as 
unsatisfactory  as  before.  Nor  would  the  reputation  of  the  British 
Museum  and  of  its  workers  be  enhanced  by  such  papers. 

My  notes  on  the  American  species  in  the  British  Museum 
collections  will  be  ready  for  publication,  I  hope,  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  I  have  nothing  but  words  of  gratitude  for  the 
reception  accorded  me  there.  Every  facility  was  afforded  me  ;  all 
kindness  was  shown. 

For  Mr.  Butler  personally,  and  for  his  works  in  general,  I 
have  the  highest  regard,  and  naturally  therefore  no  ]3ersonal 
motive  for  my  criticism  of  his  notes. 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.     Eutgers  College. 
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THE  ENTOMOLOGICAL  CLUB  OF  LONDON. 
By  Richard  South. 

Although  it  is  the  oldest  association  of  entomologists  extant, 
the  Entomological  Club  of  London  does  not  appear  to  be  as 
widely  known  as  it  certainly  deserves  to  be.  Before,  however, 
we  consider  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  state  of  this  Club, 
we  will  briefly  review  the  history  of  kindred  institutions  in  this 
country. 

Not  only  does  England  hold  the  honourable  position  of  being 
the  first  country  in  Europe  to  establish  a  purely  Entomological 
Society,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  less  than  five  of  such 
societies  were  founded  in  London  between  1745  and  1831,  all  of 
which  preceded  any  continental  society  devoted  to  Entomology. 

I  understand  tbat  attempts  were  made  on  one  or  two  occasions 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  start  an 
entomological  association,  but  with  what  measure  of  success  I 
am  unable  to  say.  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  something 
definite  about  these  reputed  societies,  but  I  can  find  no  circum- 
stantial account  of  them,  and  must  therefore  pass  on  to  those 
about  which  something  is  known. 

The  "  Societas  Aureliana  "  started  into  life  in  1745  ;  but 
very  little  is  known  to  us  of  this  society  beyond  the  fact  that  it 
did  exist,  and  that  a  disastrous  fire  destroyed  its  library  and  col- 
lections, and  also  put  an  end  to  its  career  in  the  year  1748. 

In  1806  the  "  Societas  Entomologica "  was  founded  in 
London,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  entomological 
society  that  published  its  'Transactions,'  the  first  volume  of 
which  was  edited  by  Haworth,  and  was  completed  between  the 
years  1807  and  1812.  This  society  was  broken  up  in  1813,  and 
London  had  to  wait  until  1826  for  the  re-establishment  of  a 
centre  around  which  her  entomologists  might  gather.  In  the 
year  last  mentioned  the  "Entomological  Club"  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  social  meetings  at  the  residence  of  each 
of  its  members  in  turn.  Although  the  membership  was  limited 
to  eight,  the  Club  seems  to  have  enjoyed  an  exceedingly  good 
time,  for  we  find  that  in  1836  the  property  of  the  association,  in 
the  shape  of  insects,  cabinets,  books,  &c.,  was  of  such  con- 
siderable value  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  frame  a  Consti- 
tution, and  adopt  a  Code  of  Laws.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of 
remark  that  for  ten  years  this  little  band  of  entomologists  had 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Club  solely  by  certain  understood, 
])ut  for  the  most  part  unwritten,  regulations  mutually  agreed  on 
between  themselves. 

The  •*  Entomological  Society  of  London  "  was  inaugurated  at 
the  'Thatched  House,*  St.  James's  Street,  on  the  22nd  of  May, 
1^34,  when  the  following  officers  were  appointed  : —  Honorary 
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President,  E.  W.  Kirby ;  President,  J.  G.  Children ;  Vice-Presi- 
dents, N.  A.  Vigors,  J.  F.  Stephens,  Dr.  Horsfield  ;  Treasurer, 
Kev.  F.  W.  Hope ;  Secretary,  G.  Pv.  Gray ;  Curator  of  Coll.  and 
Libr.,  G.  Pi.  Waterhouse.  The  first  sitting  for  the  transaction  of 
ordinary  business  was  held  at  the  Society's  Eooms,  17,  Old  Bond 
Street,  November,  1835.  The  prosperity  of  this  long-established 
Society  seems  assured,  as  it  is  well  and  favourably  known  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Its  rooms  are  now  at  Chandos  Street, 
Cavendish  Square.  En  'jmssant,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
French  Entomological  Society  was  established  in  1832,  "  Ento- 
mologischen  Vereins  zu  Stettin  "  in  1840,  and  ''  SocieteEntomo- 
logique  Beige  "  in  1857. 

There  are  now  local  Natural  History  Societies  scattered 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  British  Islands,  and, 
as  Entomology  holds  a  leading  position  in  most  of  these,  the 
collectors  residing  in  most  of  our  large  towns  have  facilities  for 
the  interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences.  In  London  this  is 
especially  the  case,  and  one  of  the  metropolitan  locals,  viz.,  the 
South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society, 
established  in  1872,  has  earned  for  itself  a  large  measure  of 
po^^ularity ;  and  its  annual  exhibitions  have,  without  doubt, 
done  much  towards  developing  a  taste  for  Entomology  in  many 
who  had  perhaps  simply  been  attracted  by  curiosity  to  look  at 
whatever  this  Society  had  to  show  them. 

Eeturning  to  the  history  of  the  Entomological  Club,  we  find 
that  at  a  meeting  held  at  Mr.  Bennett's,  48,  Cannon  Street,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  June  9th,  1836,  a  committee,  previously 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  brought  in  a  Preamble  and  Code  of 
Laws,  which,  after  sundry  alterations  had  been  suggested, 
adopted,  and  incorporated,  were  unanimously  agreed  to.  Imme- 
diately after  the  re-construction  of  the  Club,  donations  began  to 
pour  in  at  a  great  rate  ;  several  entomologists  gave  their  entire 
collections,  both  British  and  exotic.  Among  many  other 
presents  to  the  Club  in  1836  were  the  following : — Mr.  Davis, 
the  whole  of  his  exotic  insects  and  numerous  rare  British  ones  ; 
Mr.  William  Christy,  Jun.,  of  London,  the  whole  of  his  collection 
of  British  and  exotic  insects,  with  the  exception  of  the  British 
Lepidoptera,*  and  several  books ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Christy,  a  handsome 
mahogany  cabinet  of  40  drawers,  together  with  his  whole 
collection  of  insects ;  Mr.  Bennett,  a  splendid  collection  of 
Brazilian  insects  of  all  orders,  comprising  nearly  1000  specimens, 
purchased  by  him  expressly  for  the  Club  ;  Mr.  Henry  Doubleday, 
250  specimens  of  British  Lepidoptera  collected  in  his  district 
expressly  for  the  Club. 

So  far  as  we  can  trace  them,  donations  to  the  Club  seem  to 
have  been  on  a  liberal  scale  up  to  the  end  of  1837 ;  after  that 
date  there  is  a  hiatus,  owing  to  the  loss  of  a  minute-book.     In 

■'■=  These  also  were  given  to  the  Club  on  a  subseg^uent  occasion, 
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1852,  however,  we  find  Mr.  Doubleday,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr. 
Wallcott,  among  others,  doing  much  to  enrich  the  collections. 
On  Dec.  22nd,  1855,  it  was  announced  that  a  large  number  of 
British  insects  had  been  presented  to  the  Club  since  May,  and  at 
the  April  meeting,  1856,  Mr.  E.  Newman,  as  Curator,  reported 
the  collection  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  that  numerous 
additions  had  been  made  thereto  both  by  captures  and  donations. 
The  Curator's  report,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1856,  shows  that 
there  were  large  donations  of  insects,  and  that  all  duplicates  sent 
in  for  distribution  were  offered  unconditionally  to  be  selected 
from  by  every  visitor  to  the  collection.  One  gentleman,  Mr. 
Edleston,  had  sent  over  500  specimens  for  distribution  in  this 
way.  At  almost  every  meetmg  from  1856  to  1859  donations 
were  announced.  Very  few  presents  appear  on  the  minutes  after 
1868,  but  in  1876  we  find  that  Mr.  W.  Machin  gave  the  Club  a 
box  of  Lepidoptera. 

Although  the  Club  has  long  borne  a  name,  it  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  had  a  local  habitation.  Its  collection  of  insects  and 
its  library  are  deposited  in  the  house  of  one  or  other  of  its 
members  who  happens  to  hold  the  office  of  Curator.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Club,  held  on  the  16th  October,  1852,  at  Mr.  Bowerbank's, 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Walker,  the  then  Curator,  was  read,  in  which 
he  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  curatorship,  as  he  w^as  about 
to  remove  from  London,  and  requesting  that  the  collection  of 
the  Club  be  removed  from  his  residence  in  Bedford  Square. 
This  announcement  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  some  little  difficulty  in  fixing  on  a  new 
location  for  the  cabinets,  &c.  However,  the  matter  was  referred 
to  Mr.  Bowerbank  and  Mr.  Newman  to  consider  and  report  on  at 
a  future  meeting,  and  on  the  18th  of  December,  1852,  it  was 
decided  that  the  entomological  property  of  the  Club  be  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Newman,  who  had,  to  oblige  Mr.  Walker,  already  removed 
the  cabinets  to  his  own  residence.  It  was  further  resolved  that 
the  said  collection  should  be  open  to  entomologists  generally  one . 
evening  in  each  week,  as  had  formerly  been  the  custom  when 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr.  Curtis  respectively. 
At  this  meeting  Messrs.  S.  Stevens,  T.  Ingall,  and  E.  Newman 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
collections  of  the  Club,  and  on  the  15th  of  January,  1853,  the 
following  report  was  presented  at  a  meeting  held  at  Mr.  Marshall's 
residence  in  the  Bank  of  England  : — 

"  Your  Committee  have  carefully  examined  the  collection  of 
British  insects  belonging  to  the  Entomological  Club,  and  find 
it  to  be  contained  in  three  mahogany  cabinets,  one  of  which  has 
19  drawers,  and  a  vacancy  for  a  20th,  and  the  others  40  drawers 
each,  making  a  total  of  99  drawers.  The  glass  of  one  drawer  is 
broken,  and  we  recommend  its  being  mended  forthwith.  The 
inBects  generally  are  free  from  dust,  mould,  or  mites. 
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"  There  appears  to  be  no  general  system  of  arrangement,  and 
the  whole  of  the  parasitic  Hymenoptera,  a  large  portion  of  the 
Diptera,  viz.j  the  Muscidae,  the  whole  of  the  Hemiptera,  and  a 
drawer  containing  a  rich  and  almost  perfect  series  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Curculionidae,  which  had  been  examined  and 
named  by  Mr.  Walton,  are  altogether  missing ;  on  referring  to 
the  minutes  of  the  Club  it  appears  that  the  drawer  in  question 
was  missing  when  Mr.  Walker  received  the  cabinets,  and  that  the 
Hemiptera  have  been  lent  to  Mr.  Dallas  for  description  in  his 
forthcoming  volume  of  the  '  Insecta  Britannica.' 

*'  We  are  unitedly  of  opinion  that  the  collection  in  its  present 
confused  state  of  arrangement  and  impoverished  condition  can- 
not be  usefully  thrown  open  as  a  collection  for  reference,  but  we 
trust  that  by  degrees  portions  of  the  missing  property  will  be 
returned  by  those  to  whom  it  has  been  lent,  and  that  entomolo- 
gists generally,  seeing  the  utility  of  public  collections,  will  assist 
with  contributions  in  endeavouring  to  restore  this  to  its  pristine 
state  ;  and  we  are  clearly  and  very  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that 
in  future  no  insect  whatever  should  be  removed  from  the  cabinets 
without  the  express  sanction  of  the  Club,  or  of  a  committee 
acting  on  its  behalf,  and  we  consider  it  indispensable  that  the 
borrower  should  in  every  instance  sign  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  loan." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  mention  is  made  in  this  report  of 
exotic  insects  so  liberally  presented  to  the  Club  in  its  earlier 
days ;  perhaps  the  lost  minute-book  would  inform  us  about  these. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Newman,  which  event  occurred  in 
June,  1876,  three  members  of  the  Club,  viz.,  Messrs.  Power, 
Lowne,  and  Grut,  met  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Power  to  appoint 
a  new  Curator,  and,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Dr.  Power's  on  the 
25th  July,  187(5,  it  was  agreed  that  the  kind  offer  of  Mr.  Lowne 
to  take  charge  of  the  collection  be  accepted ;  and  the  chairman, 
at  a  subsequent  meeting,  announced  that  the  collection  had  been 
removed  to  Mr.  Lowne's  residence,  49,  Colville  Gardens,  Bays- 
water,*  and  arrangements  had  been  made  that  he  would  act  as 
Curator.  Mr,  Lowne  stated  at  this  meeting  that  he  proposed 
to  have  the  collection  in  readiness,  and  to  receive  visitors  who 
might  wish  to  see  it,  on  the  first  Monday  in  each  month.  The 
cost  of  removing  the  cabinets  and  other  incidental  expenses 
amounted  on  this  occasion  to  a  sum  of  ^4  15s.,  and  to  defray 
this  a  whip  was  agreed  to,  which  resulted  in  the  collection 
of  ^10. 

The  foregoing  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
expenses  of  the  Club  are  met.  As  members  do  not  pay  entrance 
fee  or  subscription,  the  Club  has  no  funds  resulting  from  this 

*  In  1878  Mr.  Lowne  removed  to  65,  Cambridge  Gardens,  Netting 
Hill,  W.,  his  present  residence,  and  was  authorised  to  take  the  collection 
with  him, 
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very  usual  source  of  income  ;  so  when  the  Treasurer  finds  him- 
self in  need  of  the  wherewith  to  satisfy  any  claim  agamst  the 
Chib,  he  simply  brings  the  matter  forward  at  a  meeting,  and  a 
whip,  say,  of  2s.  6d.,  or  something  about  that  sum,  according  to 
the  amount  required,  is  suggested  and  cheerfully  agreed  to. 

Turning  to  the  membership  of  the  Club,  we  find  that  at  the 
present  moment  it  has  fallen  to  about  half  its  proper  strength. 
According  to  the  original  Laws  of  the  Club  the  number  of  mem- 
bers was  fixed  at  eight,  but  in  January,  1865,  the  number  was 
raised  to  nine.  On  the  17th  of  November,  1869,  Law  3  was 
altered,  and  now  reads  as  follows  :— "  That  any  vacancy  occurring 
in  the  Club  be  filled  up  by  election  from  the  Honorary  Corre- 
sponding Members  resident  in  or  near  London."  This  alteration 
seems  to  have  been  necessary,  because  there  was  a  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  roll  full  when  it  was  a  sine  qua  non  that  ordinary 
members  should  have  a  residence  in  London.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem  that  nine  entomologists  resident  within  the  metropolitan 
area  could  not  be  found  to  keep  together  this  venerable  institu- 
tion, the  fact  remains  that  if  Law  3  had  been  adhered  to  the 
Club  would  this  day  have  had  only  three  ordinary  members,  to 
wit,  Mr.  S.  Stevens,  Mr.  Lowne,  and  Dr.  Thudichum.  The  con- 
cession to  Honorary  Members  resident  in  or  near  London  has 
been  wisely  extended  to  Honorary  Members  who  live  at  some 
distance  from  town,  but  who  can  make  it  convenient  to  visit 
London  occasionally,  and  this  has  resulted  in  the  election  of 
Mr.  Verrall  and  Dr.  Mason  as  ordinary  members. 

The  particular  feature  of  this  association  of  entomologists 
which  distinguishes  it  from  other  entomological  societies  is  the 
social  character  of  its  meetings.  The  members  meet  at  the 
residence  of  one  of  their  number,  and  the  member  in  whose 
house  the  meeting  takes  place  is  chairman  of  the  evening,  and 
he  is  also  host.  In  the  latter  capacity  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to 
provide  a  supper  for  the  party,  and  this,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  entertainer,  may  be  one  of  the  champagne  kind,  or  a  frugal 
meal  of  bread  and  cheese  and  glass  of  homely  beer.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  members,  the  chairman  of  the  evening  enjoys 
the  privilege  of  inviting  any  number  of  honorary  members. 

Possibly  it  is  not  always  in  convenient  accord  with  a  mem- 
ber's domestic  arrangements  to  entertain  a  party  of  entomolo- 
gists at  particular  periods,  or  even  at  any  time,  and  maybe  this 
in  a  measure  explains  why  it  is  that  the  full  membership  of  the 
Club  is  not  always  maintained.  Probably  some  alteration  in  the 
Law  which  bears  upon  this  matter  micht  be  an  advantage  to 
the  Club. 

Many  entomologists,  especially  those  of  the  London  con- 
tingent, are  now  familiar  with  a  certain  phase  of  the  business  of 
the  Entomological  Club.  Mr.  Verrall's  supper  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  annual  event ;  the 
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reunion  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant  one,   and  is  quite  unique  in 
the  way  of  an  entomological  gathering  on  social  lines. 

For  several  years  past  the  formal  discussion  of  entomological 
questions  has  ceased  to  find  a  place  in  the  business  of  the  Club 
meetings,  but  conversation  is  unrestricted,  and  naturally  turns 
upon  entomological  matters.  It  would  probably  be  injudicious 
for  the  members  to  endeavour  to  re-establish  a  custom  which 
obtained  under  a  former  regime  ;  I  refer  to  the  bringing  forward 
at  one  meeting  certain  knotty  questions  to  be  discussed  at  the 
next  meeting,  as,  for  example,  the  set  of  three  proposed  by 
Messrs.  Spence  and  Newman  in  January,  1852  : — 1.  "  What  are 
the  economy  and  natural  affinities  of  the  genns  Bore  us  ? "  2. 
"Can  the  species  of  the  genus  Pieris  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  scales?"  8.  "Is  it  desirable  to  adopt  a  mononymic 
nomenclature  in  Natural  History  as  proposed  by  Mons.  Amyot?" 
This  kind  of  thing  may  well  be  left  to  societies  of  the  profound 
class  to  deal  with. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  Entomological  Club  has 
a  large  collection  of  British  insects,  among  which  are  probably 
many  types,  as  certain  families  of  different  Orders  have  been 
borrowed  by  specialists  at  various  times  for  descriptive  work 
(Mr.  McLachlan,  for  instance,  had  a  loan  of  the  Perlidse  in  1869). 
We  have  seen  that  in  the  past  this  collection  was  open  to  ento- 
mologists for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  in  naming  their 
captures,  &c.,  and  this  is,  I  believe,  still  the  case,  but  the  fact  is 
not  generally  known.  A  private  house,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  best  possible  location  for  a  reference  collection 
of  this  kind.  Apart  from  the  question  of  responsibility,  its 
custody  entails  upon  the  gentleman  in  charge  certain  obligations 
in  the  way  of  receiving  visitors,  &c.,  which  it  may  not  always  be 
convenient  to  discharge.  Again,  many  who  would  be  glad  to 
examine  such  a  collection  are  deterred  from  making  use  of  it 
because  they  fear  to  tax  the  courtesy  of  the  Curator. 

Now  that  the  Club  is  again  exhibiting  signs  of  activity,  and 
there  is  evidence  of  intention  to  bring  up  the  membership  to  its 
normal  strength,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  convenient  time  to  give 
this  matter  of  housing  the  collection  serious  consideration. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  found  practicable  to  deposit  the  cabinets, 
as  a  loan,  with  one  of  the  London  Entomological  Societies 
having  rooms  of  their  own.  If  this  course  were  adopted  the 
collection  would  be  open  to  every  one  desiring  to  see  it  at  stated 
periods,  which,  of  course,  would  be  the  dates  and  hour  of  meeting 
of  the  particular  Society  entrusted  with  the  cabinets. 

Before  concluding  this  brief  account  of  the  Entomological 
Club,  I  should  mention  that  the  '  Entomological  Magazine,'  the 
first  periodical  devoted  to  Entomology  published  in  Britain,  was 
an  outcome  of  the  Club.  The  first  number  of  this  interesting 
journal  appeared  in  September,  1832,  and  the  last,  completing 
the  fifth  volume,  in  October,  1838. 
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NOTES  ON   THE   SYNONYMY   OF  NOCTUID   MOTHS. 
By  Arthur  G.  Butler,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  vol.  xxiv.  p.  295.) 

ORTHOSIIDiE. 

Leucocosmia,  Butl. 

Lciicocosmia  ceres, 

Leucocosmia  ceres,  Butler,   Trans.  Ent.   See.  1886,  p.  394, 

n.  21,  pi.  ix.  fig.  10. 
Caradrina  euthusa,  Hampson,  111.  Typ.  Lep.  Het.  viii.  p.  79, 

pi.  cxlv.  fig.  1. 
Fidji  and  Nilgiris.     Coll.  B.  M. 

Mr.  Hampson  quite  agrees  with  me  that  the  moths  from 
these  widely  sundered  localities  are  specimens  of  one  and  the 
same  species. 

Orthosia,  Ochs, 
Orthosia  reciproca. 
Apainea  reciproca,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  2,  p.  672  (1865). 
Orthosia  hreviiiscula.  Walker,  L  c,  3,  p.  716  (1865). 
Moreton  Bay.    Coll.  B.  M. 

Dasygaster,  Guen. 
Dasygaster  hollandice. 
Dasygaster  hollandice,  Guenee,  Noct.  i.  p.  201,  n.  319  (1852). 
Var.  D.  leucanioides,  Guenee,  l.  c,  1,  p.  202,  n.  320  (1852). 
Graphiphora  ?  facilis,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xi.  p.  745  (1857). 
Australia,  Tasmania.     Coll.  B.  M. 

Dasygaster  epundoides. 

Dasygaster  ejmndoides,  Guenee,  Noct.  i.  p.  202,  n.  321  (1852). 

D.  punctivenaf  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  ix.  p.  242,  n.  4  (1856). 

Tasmania.    Coll.  B.  M. 

Graphiphora?  quadrata  of  Walker  appears  also  to  be  a 
Dasygaster,  but  it  is  in  such  wretched  condition  that  its  natural 
position  cannot  be  settled  with  certainty. 

Dyschorista,  Led. 
Dyschorista  prodeuns. 
Cerastis?  prodeuns,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  x.  p.  452,  n.  11  (1856). 
Tceniocampa  puerilis,  Grote  (see  Check  List,  p.  31,  n.  670). 
United  States.     Coll.  B.  M. 

Grote's  specimens  are  labelled,  Mamestra  and  Grap)hi2)hora 
puerilis,  but  the  species  agrees  more  nearly  with  Dyschorista 
than  with  any  of  the  genera  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
referred,  and  I  therefore  provisionally  place  it  therein. 
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The  genus  Ptercetholix  is  identical  with  Berresa,  Walk.  (Cat. 
Lei3.  Het.  xvi.  p.  214,  1858),  and  is  allied  to  Ilattia. 

Perigea,  Guen, 
Perigea  conducta. 
Caradrina  consocia,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  x.  p.  299,  n.  40  (1856). 
Hah.     —  ?    Coll.  B.  M. 
This  is  another  synonym  of  this  much  described  species. 

The  following  genera  belong  to  the  later  group,  in  which  the 
radial  vein  of  the  secondaries  is  emitted  near  to  or  from  the  same 
point  as  the  third  medial  branch. 

Grote  says  (Check  List,  p.  37),  in  explanation  of  his  use  of 
the  term  Eustrotia  in  place  of  Erastria,  "  I  cannot  use  Erastria 
for  this  genus,  because  Hiibner  uses  that  term  before  Treitschke 
for  a  genus  of  Geometridge.  If  used  only  in  the  *  Tentamen,'  the 
publication  of  which  by  Hiibner  is  improbable,  I  should  ignore 
it.  In  the  '  Verzeichniss '  the  term  is  only  used  in  the  plural 
(p.  299)  to  indicate  a  Stirps  ;  moreover,  I  believe  that  Treitschke 
has  priority  over  this  use  of  the  name." 

EEASTEIIDiE. 
NiPiSTA,   Walk, 
Nipista  tigris. 
Diastema  tigris ^  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  1127. 
Nijnsta  lineata,  Walker,  Cat.  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  800,  n.  1  (1857). 
Venezuela  and  Sta.  Martha.     Coll.  B.  M. 
This  has  little  in  common  with  Diastema  virgo ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
much  nearer  to  the  Leptosia  concinnimacida  of  Guenee,  which  I 
would  suggest  should  be,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  associated 
with  it,  as  it  has  not  the  palpi  of  the  European  insects  placed 
with  it  by  its  describer,  nor  can  I  see  my  way  clear  to  admitting 
it  into  Erastria, 

COSMOPHILID^. 

Gonitis,  Guen, 

Gonitis  editrix. 
Gonitis  editrix^  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  404,  pi.  11,  fig.  5. 
G.fractifera,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  998,  n.  2  (1857). 
G.  cosmioideSy  Walker,  I.  c,  p.  1000,  n.  5  (1857). 
South  America,  West  Indies.    Coll.  B.  M. 

Gonitis  sahidifera. 
Gonitis  sahulifera,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  404,  n.  1272. 
Var.  G.  involuta,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1003,  n.  12  (1857). 
G.  hasalis,  Walker,  l.  c,  p.  1004,  n.  13  (1857). 
Tiridata  colligata.  Walker,  i.e.,  Suppl.  3,  p.  870  (1865). 
Gonitis  propinqua,  Butler,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1884,  p.  497* 
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Southern  Asia  and  Africa.     Coll.  B.  M. 

Mr.  Hampson  obtained  typical  G.  sahuUfera  in  the  Nilghiris ; 
and  Mr.  Hocking  caught  one  damaged  specimen  at  Dharmsala. 

Gonitis  fidi'ida. 
^  $  Anomisfulvida,  Guenee,  Noct.  2,  p.  97,  n.  1259  (1852). 
?  Gonitis  comhinans,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1001,  n.  7 

(1857). 
(?  G.  indiicens,  Walker,  I.  c,  p.  1004,  n.  14  (1857). 
?  G.  privata,  Walker,  l.  c,  Suppl.  3,  p.  863  (1865). 
G,  commoda,  Butler,  111.  Typ.  Lep.  Het.  ii.  p.  36,  pi.  xxxii. 

f.  3  (1878). 
Var.  <?  G.  metaxantlia,  Walker,  I.  c,  xiii.  p.  1005,  n.  15  (1857). 
Var.  ?  G,  alhitihia,  Walker,  I.e.,  p.  1001,  n.  8  (1857). 
SRusicada  nigritarsiis,  Walker,  L  c,  p.  1006,  n.  1  (1857). 
^ Deremma  siniulatrix,  Walker,  I.e.,  Suppl.  3,  p.  864  (1865). 
Java,  Ceylon,  India,  China,  Japan,  Solomon  Islands,  Sierra 
Leone.     Type,  Coll.  B.  M. 

Guenee  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  locality  of  his  type,  which 
was  in  the  Horsfield  collection  (E.  I.  Co.),  from  Java.  I  have 
placed  the  variety  G.  metaxantka  in  front  of  G.  albitihia,  as  it  is 
an  intermediate  form  linking  the  rufous  to  the  fuliginous  type. 
G,  revocans  is  an  Australian  representative  of  G.  Julvida,  of  a 
larger  and  heavier  build ;  and  G.  xanthochroa  is  a  Fijian  repre- 
sentative, larger,  and  with  comparatively  longer  primaries,  but 
not  otherwise  differing. 

SccEDisA,  Walk, 
Scoedisa  exaggerata, 
Anomis  exaggerata,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  398,  n.  1261  (1852). 
Sccedisa  designans,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1007,  n.   1 

(1857). 
Theresopolis.     Coll.  B.  M. 
The  type  of  the  species  was  from  New  Freiburg. 

Anomis,  Hilhn. 

This  genus  would  have  had  to  be  restricted  to  its  type, 
A.  exaeta,  if  A.  luridula  were  certainly  an  Aletia.  It  is,  perhaps, 
only  a  form  of  A.  derogata,  a  type  standing  between  A.  xylina 
and  A.  argillacea ;  we  have  two  examples  of  it  from  the  States. 
A,  erosa  is  a.  Cosmophila,  and  only  differs  from  C .  xantliimdyma 
in  its  ciliated,  instead  of  serrated,  antennae ;  pattern,  colouring, 
sexual  differences  of  colour  included,  are  all  absolutely  the  same. 

The  type  of  Aletia  is  a  Leucaniid, 

A7iomi8  luridula. 
Anomis  luridula,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  401,  n.  1268  (1852). 
United  States.    Coll.  B.  M. 
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1  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  slight  variety  of  Walker's 
A.  derogata,  described  from  St.  Domingo  and  Venezuela,  but 
also  common  in  the  States;  one  of  our  examples  of  A.  luridiila 
answers  well  to  Guenee's  description  of  his  A.  impasta,  which, 
however,  was  described  from  Cayenne.  The  question,  therefore, 
arises  whether  A.  derogata  and  A,  luridula  should  not  both  be 
regarded  as  varieties  of  A.  impasta;  yet  the  latter  may  prove 
distinct  when  a  Cayenne  specimen  is  compared  with  A.  derogata. 
It  seems  nonsense  to  call  the  typical  form  a  variety  of  A.  litridida, 
therefore  the  better  way  would  be  simply  to  quote  Walker's 
A,  derogata  as  a  synonym. 

Anomis  xylinay  Say. 

Anomis  grandipuncta,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  400,  n.  1266  (1852). 

Aletia  argillacea,  Grote  (see  Check  List,  p.  33,  n.  812)  (1882). 

North  and  South  America.     Coll.  B.  M. 

I  cannot  admit  this  identification  of  A.  argillacea.  Htibner's 
figure  neither  corresponds  in  outline  nor  in  markings  with 
A.  grandipuncta,  which  is  the  species  labelled  as  A.  argillacea 
by  Grote.     Nevertheless,  Hiibner's  figure  is  not  good. 

Anomis  argillacea, 

Aletia  argillacea,  Hiibner,  Samml.  Exot.  Schmett.  Zeitr. 
figs.  399,  400. 

Anomis  illita,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  400,  n.  1265  (1852). 

A.  conducta,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  990,  n.  6  (1857). 

Para,  Venezuela,  and  St.  Domingo.     Coll.  B.  M. 

Prof.  Eiley  gave  us  a  series  of  Anomides  some  years  ago, 
amongst  which  was  an  example  from  the  United  States,  of  what 
I  take  to  be  only  a  slightly  more  dusky  form  of  this  species, 
=  A.  hostia,  Harvey. 

ACONTIIDiE. 

ACONTIA,    OcJlS, 

Acontia  malvce. 
Noctiia  malvce,  Esper,  Schmett.  iv.  pi.  cxcv.  fig.  4. 
$  Xanthodes  stramen,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  210,  n.  976  (1852). 
(?  Xanthia  imparata,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  x.  p.  467,  n.  19  (1856). 
3"  Xanthodes  inefficiens.  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xv.  p.  1752  (1858). 

2  X.  inipellcns,  Walker,  /.  c. 
Europe  and  Asia.     Coll.  B.  M. 

Noctua  flava  of  Fabricius  can  hardly  belong  to  this  genus. 
The  description,  "Parva  in  hoc  genere,  tota  flavescens  alls 
anticis  strigis  plurimis,  undatis  ferrugineis,"  will  not  at  all  do 
for  the  Xanthodes  transversa  of  Guenee,  which  is  not  small,  and 
only  has  three  angular  lines  across  the  primaries. 
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Acontia  transversa, 
Xanthodes  transversa,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  211,  n.  978  (1852). 
X.  intersepta,  Walker  (not  Guenee),  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  778, 

n.  5  (1857). 
X.  migrator,  Walker,  I.e.,  p.  779,  n.  6  (1857). 
Asia  and  Australasia.    Type  in  Coll.  B.  M. 
Walker  carelessly  transposed  the  two  species,  A,  transversa 
and  A,  intersepta  in  his  Catalogue.     Had  he  examined  the  type 
specimens  he  might  easily  have  discovered  this  blunder. 

Acontia  graellsii, 
Acontia  graellsiif   Feisthamel,  Ann.   Soc.  Ent.  France,  vi. 

p.  300,  pi.  12,  fig.  3  (1837). 
<y  Xanthodes  innocens,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xv.  p.  1752  (1858). 
S  ?  X.fimhriata,  Walker,  Z.c,  Suppl.  3,  p.  777  (1865). 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.    Coll.  B.  M. 

Acontia  amata. 
Xanthodes  amata,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  3,  p.  778  (1865). 
X,  aduncaf  Felder,  Eeise  der  Nov.  Lep.  iv.  pi.  cviii.  fig.  39. 
Australia.    Coll.  B.  M. 

Tajrache,  Hilbn. 
Mr.  Moore  has  pointed  out  that  T.  Solaris  =  lucida,  Hufn., 
is  the  type  of  this  genus. 

Tar  ache  lucida, 
Noctua  lucida,  Hufnagel,  Berl.  Mon.  iii.  p.  302,  n.  424  (1767). 
N,  Solaris,  Schiffermiiller,  Wein.  Verz.  p.  90 ;   Esper,  Eur. 

Schmett.  iv.  pi.  88,  fig.  2  (1786). 
$  Acontia  triradiata,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  791,  n.  33 

(1857). 
Var.  Noctua  alhicollis,  Fabricius,  Sp.  Ins.  ii.  p.  218,  n.  48. 

Europe  and  Asia.     Coll.  B.  M. 

The  females  of  the  variety  T.  alhicollis  resemble  the  males  of 
the  typical  form.  Most  of  the  species  of  this  genus  differ  con- 
siderably in  the  sexes,  so  that  many  synonyms  have  necessarily 
been  made. 

Tarache  caffraria. 
3  PfiaUena  caffraria,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  ii.  p.  82,  pi.  cxlvii. 

F.  (1779). 
Noctua  caloris,  Hiibner,  Samml.  Eur.  Schmett.  iii.  fig.  372. 
?  Acontia  koniaga,  Felder,   Reise  der  Nov.  Lep.  iv.  pi.  cviii. 

fig.  33. 
South  Africa.    Coll.  B.  M. 

(To  be  continued). 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL    NOTES,    CAPTURES,    &c. 

Rhopalocera.  in  Central  GER^tANY. — During  the  past   summer  I 
have  been  on  a  visit  to  my  native  town,  Biedenkopf,  in  Middle  Germany. 
Although  I  did  not  reach  there   till   the  latter  part  of  August,  I  found 
butterflies  still  abundant,  in  spite  of  the  wet  and  cold  weather  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season.    The  small  town  of  Biedenkopf  (about  4000  inhabitants), 
which  is  situated  in  51°  N.  lat.,  and  6°  E.  long.,  lies  by  the  river  Lahn  in 
a  nest  of  mountains,  spurs  of  the  Westerwald,  nnd  can  be  reached  from 
London  in  twenty-four  hours.     The  new  railway,  opened  a  few  years  ago, 
connects  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Sieg  and  Lahn,  and  passes  first  through 
the  mining  district  by  the  town  of  Siegen,  thence  by  a  most  romantic 
journey  over  the   mountains  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Lahn,  where 
Biedenkopf  is  situated.     Within  three  or  four  miles  north-west  lies  the 
little  town  of  Hatzfeld,  on  the  river  Eder,  which,  flowing   northwards, 
forms  a  tributary  to  the  Weser,  and  is  noted  for  good  trout  and  salmon 
fishing.     At  this  spot  stands  a  pretty  villa  belonging,  I  believe,  to  Colonel 
Teesdale,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  sometimes  a  guest.    The  mountains 
around   Biedenkopf  are  about  500  metres  above  the  sea-level,   and  the 
heights  are  wooded  partly  with  pines  and  firs,  but  mostly  with  beeches  and 
oaks.     The   formation  consists  of  clay-slate,  gray-wacke,  and  greenstone, 
although  among  the  mountains  are  chalk  districts  intermixed  with  quartz. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Lahn,  alders,  willows,  and  poplars  grow  in  profusion. 
I  will  now  enumerate  a  few  species  of  Rhopalocera  which  I  captured  within 
ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  town,  mostly  on  the  flowery  and  heather-grown 
slopes  of  the  mountains: — Papilio  machaon  (common  everywhere  in  the 
streets,  fields,  and  mountains),  Colias  hyale  (common),  C.eduaa,  Gonopteryx 
rhamni  (very  common),  Argynnis  latonia,  A.  dia,  Vanessa  album,  V.  poly- 
chloros,  V.  urdccB,  V.  antiopa  (common  in  orchards  near  town),  V.  io,  Arge 
galatea,   Erehia  llgea,   E.    cBthiops  (very    common),    E.  medusa,    Satyrus 
semele,  S.  proserpina,  Epinephele  ianlra,  Pararge  megcsra,  Thecla  betulcB, 
T.  rubi,   Polyommatus  virgaurece  (common),   Syrichthus  malvm,   Hesperia 
comma.     Nearly  all  the   Rhopalocera  on  the  British  list,  besides  many 
others,  occur;    but  I  draw  especial  attention  to  the  following: — Papilio 
podalirius,   Limenitis  populi,  Apatura  iris  (coujmon  in  mountain  paths), 
A.  ilea  var.  clytie,  Satyrus  circe  [proserpina]  (taken  in  fair  numbers  every 
season),  S.  hermione,  S.  briseis,  Colias  palcemon,  Lycana  avion  (on  sunny 
slopes),  resorts  to  bramble  blossom,  flies  quickly,  similar  to  hyale,  and  is 
soon  lost  to  view.     The  Heterocera  met  with  will  be  more  fully  referred  to 
on   a  future  occasion.     For  the  present  I   will  only  say  that  Catocala 
fraxini  occurs  frequently  on  the  Italian  poplars  planted  in  avenues  along 
the  main  roads.     Incidentally  I  may  mention  that  in  a  wood  close  to  the 
town   I   discovered    the   plant   Impatiens    noli-mi-tangere,   and   drew    my 
nephew's  attention  to  it.     He  has  since  collected  a  number  of  larvae  from 
it,    which,    from    the    description,    L    believe    to   be   Cldaria  reticulata. — 
J.  Jager  ;  180,  Kensington  Park  Road,  Netting  Hill,  W.,  Nov.  1891. 

Rake  Micro-Lepidoptera. — Among  my  duplicates  I  found  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Catoptria  nimbana.  Also  a  third  specimen  of  Bryotropha 
obscurella ;  this  species  is  very  easy  to  distinguish  from  any  other.  My 
second  specimen  of  Retinia  margarotana  was  discovered  among  the  legions 
of  duplicates  I  possess. — J.  13.  Hodgkinson  ;  Ashton-on-Ribble,  Nov.  1891. 
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Second  Brood  of  Mim^seoptilus  btfunctidactylus.--I  have  been 
breeding  evidently  the  second  brood  of  MimcBseoptilus  hipu7ictidactylus.  The 
larvBB  were  feeding  exposed  on  the  flowers  of  the  garden  soabious,  and  the 
moths  emerged  at  the  end  of  October.  The  first  brood  I  have  bred  from 
the  young  shoots  of  Scahiosa  succisa,  feeding  internallv,  and  as  the  Pj^"* 
grows  they  move  from  one  shoot  to  another,  and  can  easily  be  traced.  The 
markinrrs  of  the  respective  larvaB  of  the  two  broods  are  identical,  but  the 
second  brood  of  moths  are  a  trifle  darker.— W.  Purdey  ;  Sea  View  Terrace, 
1-29,  Dover  Street,  Folkestone,  Nov.  12,  1891. 

Hadena  satura,  &c.— Some  time  ago  I  saw  it  stated  very  mysteriously 
that  the  above  rarity  had  been  taken  far  North.  Probably  the  specimens 
recently  sent  me  may  be  the  examples  referred  to,  or  others  from  the  same 
source.  The  party  from  whom  T  received  them  had  purchased  these 
insects,  with  other  species,  as  British.  They  are  all  on  black  pins,  and 
set  in  our  fashion.  Satura's  box-mates  comprised  the  following: — 
1  purpurea,  1  sacraria,  2  couformis,  2  zinckenii,  1  conspicillaris,  1  alchy- 
ynista,  1  armiqera.  I  returned  them  at  once,  although  the  price  was 
left  to  me.  They  all  looked  as  if  bred  and  new.  It  certainly  was  a 
treat  to  see  satura.  Th^  conformis  were  of  the  leaden  hue,  not  as  dark  as 
Welsh  specimens. — J.  B.  Hodgkinson  ;  Ashton-on  Kibble,  Nov.  2,  1891. 

Varieties  of  LYCiENA  bellargus  (adonis)  at  Folkestone. — I  have 
taken  three  very  fine  varieties  of  L.  adonis  this  year,  two  males  and  one 
female. '  The  female  is  very  blue,  and  has  a  row  of  black  spots  on  the  fore 
wings  just  inside  the  white  fringes.  The  males  are  very  dark  slate  colour, 
with  almost  black  fringes. — W.  J.  Austen  ;  Radnor  Street,  Folkestone. 

Dasycampa  rubigtnka  and  Dasypolta  templi  at  Poole. — T  took 
two  perfect  specimens  of  D.  ruhiqinea  at  ivv  during  the  evening  of  October 
23rd.  On  November  2nd  a  male  D.  templi,  which  had  been  captured  in  a 
house  here,  was  given  to  me. — J.  H.  D.  Beales  ;  Beech  Hurst,  Poole. 

Abundance  of  certain  Lepidoptera  at  Willesden. — I  visited 
again  my  favourite  field  this  year  in  May  and  June,  finding  some  species 
unusually  plentiful,  which  looked  as  if  the  season  was  going  to  be  a  better 
one.  For  instance,  Heliaca  tenehrata  was  the  first  to  appear,  of  which  I 
took  a  very  large  number  in  fine  condition.  As  soon  as  this  was  over,  Ino 
xtrttices  came  out  in  equal  force,  so  I  likewise  obtained  an  extensive  series. 
Mv  last  visit  to  this  particular  spot  was  on  June  20th,  when  by  that  time 
I.statices  was  quite  a  pest,  for  not  unfrequently  three  or  four  would  be  seen 
upon  a  single  clover  blossom  ;  the  females  on  that  day  were  more  plentiful 
than  the  male.  Euclidia  vii  was  out  in  abundance  at  the  same  time,  but  T 
did  not  go  in  so  extravagantly  for  this  insect.  Last  year  Tanaqra  atrata 
swarmed,  but  this  year  it  was  only  just  coming  out  when  I  left,  being  later 
th«n  Inst  year.  Amongst  others  that  occurred  in  the  same  field  was 
Eunnetexia  aUndata,  which  was  very  common  on  one  side  only;  and  a  good 
specimen  of  Drepana  binuria  fell  to  mv  net.— J.  M.  Adye  ;  Christchurch, 
Nov.  21,1891. 

CocCLLiA  chamomfll^.  — On  the  5th  inst.  I  bred  an  example  of  this 
species  from  larvae  found  in  Chatlumi  Dockyard  in  July  last.  The  pupae 
had  been  a  voyage  to  Bermuda  and  Halifax  during  August  and  September, 
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and  to  Malta  and  back  in  October,  but  I  do  not  think  this  would  affect 
them. — Gervase  F.  Mathew  ;  Lee  House,  Dovercourt,  Nov.  17,  1891. 

Hesperia  lineola  at  Harwich. — In  July,  1886,  I  took  several 
specimens  of,  as  I  thought,  H.  thaumas  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  at  the 
time  felt  rather  puzzled  about  them  as  most  of  them  were  smaller  and 
much  darker  than  the  thaumas  I  had  been  accustomed  to  take  in  Devon- 
shire, and  with  which  I  compared  them,  as  also  with  some  lineola  I  had 
purchased  from  a  dealer,  and  they  did  not  agree  satisfactorily  with  either. 
I  then  put  them  aside  as  a  probable  East  country  variety  of  thaumas^  and 
did  not  think  anything  more  about  them  until  the  beginning  of  last  year, 
when  I  saw  Mr.  Hawes'  account  of  H.  lineola  as  an  addition  to  the  list  of 
British  butterflies  (Entom.  xxiii.  3).  I  then  remembered  my  1886  captures, 
and  examined  them  again  with  my  series  of  thaumas  and  the  butterflies  I 
had  purchased  from  a  dealer  as  lineola,  and  which,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
did  not  differ  in  any  way  from  my  thaumas,  and  again  I  could  make  nothing 
of  them.  Unfortunately  I  was  then  very  busy,  and  had  no  time  to  read  up 
descriptions,  and  so  the  butterflies  were  put  away.  Last  July  I  took  several 
more  of  these  small  dark  Hesperids,  and  bred  one  from  a  pupa,  which  I  found 
spun  up  between  some  blades  of  coarse  grass.  Well,  a  few  days  ago,  I  was 
transferring  some  of  this  year's  captures  from  a  store-box  to  my  cabinets, 
when  I  came  to  these  butterflies,  and,  as  they  were  very  fine  and  very  fresh, 
I  proceeded  to  replace  some  of  my  old  ones,  but  directly  I  saw  them  along- 
side of  my  Devon  thaumas  I  was  again  struck  with  the  evident  difference 
between  them,  and  noticed  that  these  specimens  were  exactly  the  same  in 
appearance  as  those  captured  in  July,  1886.  I  then  determined  to  go 
carefully  into  the  matter,  and  so  placed  all  the  small  dark-coloured  Harwich 
butterflies  in  a  row,  and  the  Devon  ones  beside  them,  together  with  the 
so-called  lineola  from  the  dealer,  and  then  there  seemed  to  be  no  mistake 
whatever  that  the  Harwich  species  were  abundantly  distinct  from  the 
others ;  so  then  I  got  several  books,  and  read  up  descriptions,  and  looked 
at  figures,  and  satisfied  myself  that  they  were  without  doubt  lineola,  and 
that  my  purchased  types  of  lineola  were  only  thaumas.  If  I  had  been 
supplied  with  true  lineola  I  should  have  made  this  discovery  in  1886,  though 
of  course  it  is  to  a  great  extent  my  own  fault  that  I  did  not,  for  if  I  had 
carefully  read  the  various  descriptions  I  could  not  have  failed  to  have 
determined  what  I  had  captured.  However,  the  only  figures  I  had  to 
refer  to  were  rather  misleading.  Praun  gives  hardly  any  black  streak  to 
his  male  of  thaumas,  and  the  black  margins  of  both  species  are  figured 
about  the  same  breadth,  and  the  neuration  of  thaumas  is  shown  as  more 
distinct  than  in  lineola,  whereas  the  opposite  is  the  case.  In  Lang's 
figure  the  colour  is  much  too  light,  and  the  black  margins  to  the  wings 
are  not  broad  enough,  and  the  inner  edge  is  too  well  defined  instead  of 
being  gradually  "  shaded  off  into  the  ground  colour,"  as  Kane  so  well 
describes  it.  All  my  specimens  are  decidedly  smaller  than  thaumas,  and 
the  males  have  the  black  streak  on  the  fore  wings  very  indistinct.  I  am 
glad  that  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  breed  a  specimen  this  year,  and  hope, 
should  I  be  here  at  the  end  of  next  June  or  beginning  of  July,  that  I  may 
find  the  larvae. — Gervase  F.  Mathew;  Lee  House,  Dovercourt,  Nov. 
17,  1891. 

New  Forest  Notks. — From  the  18th  of  July  until  the  end  of  the 
month  I  found  the  collecting  in   Brockenhurst  district  better  than  I  had 
ENTOM. — JAN.   1892.  C 
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expected.  During  the  first  week  T  had  the  pleasure  of  the  company  of 
Mr.  H.  Rohson.  Our  captures  were  almost  identical  as  regards  the  number 
of  species,  if  not  quite  so  in  numbers.  We  found  Limenitis  sibylla  com- 
monlv,  and  much  less  local  than  I  had  hitherto  observed  it,  but  only  a 
small  proportion  of  those  taken  were  in  good  order.  Argynnis  paphia  was 
of  course  abundant,  but  very  few  of  the  variety  valesina  were  met  with, 
although  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  occurred  in  about  its  usual 
numbers.  A.  adippe  and  A.  aglaia  were  taken  sparingly.  Apatura  iris 
was  only  seen.  Larvae  of  Gonopteryx  rhamni  were  still  common  on  the 
buckthorns,  and,  judging  from  the  condition  of  the  bushes,  I  should  say 
that  this  species  was  unusually  abundant  in  August.*  Heath-working  pro- 
duced a  long  series  of  Gnophos  ohscuraria  (including  one  black  form),  and 
some  Hyria  auroraria  in  lovely  condition  ;  also  two  Heliothis  dipsaceus, 
which  gave  a  little  trouble  before  they  were  secured.  Among  other  species 
taken  were  Psilura  monacha,  CalUgenia  miniata,  Lithosia  deplnna,  L.  me- 
smnella,  and  one  L.  quadra  (which  species  T  have  not  taken  in  the  Forest 
since  1887),  Epione  apiciaria,  Ellopia  prosapiaria,  Boarmia  rohoraria, 
B.  repandata  (one  banded  form),  Geometra  papilionaria,  lodis  vernaria, 
Acidalia  imitaria,  A.  emutaria,  A.  emarginata,  Melanthia  albicillata, 
Cidaria  dotata,  Gnophora  derasa,  Leucania  turca,  Triphcena  interjecta, 
and  Anarta  myrtilll.  Sugar  was  an  absolute  failure  in  the  Forest,  but  in 
the  village  Mania  maura  and  a  few  other  common  species  were  attracted. 
Larvae  of  the  following  species  were  either  thrashed  out  or  found  by 
searching : — Smeriyithus  ocellatus,  Macroglossa  fuciformis,  Nola  strigula, 
Psilura  monacha,  Dasychira  pudihunda,  Bomhyx  rubi,  Odontopera  bidentatay 
Eugonia  erosarla,  Ennomos  angularia,  Amphidasys  strataria,  A.  betularla, 
Ephyra  punctaria,  Cidaria  siderata,  Drepana  lacertinaria,  D.  falcataria, 
D.  binaria,  Dicranura  furcula,  Stauropus  fagi,  Pterostoma  palpina,  Noto- 
donta  camelina,  N.  dromedarius,  N.  zlczac,  N.  trepida,  N.  chaonia,  N.  tri- 
macula,  Acronycta  ahii,  Panolis  piniperda,  and  Gonoptera  libatrix.  We 
were  pleased  with  the  result  of  our  exertions  with  the  beating-stick  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  sugar  to  attract  and  the  scarcity  of  Geometers  at 
dusk,  the  night-work  had  certainly  lost  its  charm  — Alfked  T.  Mitchell  ; 
5,  Clayton  Terrace,  Gunnersbury,  W.,  Nov.  16,  1891. 

Notes  on  Lepidoptera  Bred  or  Captured  in  1891: — 

Protracted  larval  stage  of  Cleora  glabraria. — On  July  9th  I  took  a  few 
larvBB  of  Cleora  glabraria  in  the  New  Forest.  It  was  late  for  them,  and  only 
two  came  to  the  perfect  state  at  the  beginning  of  August.  The  rest  were 
ichneumoned,  and  gradually  died  off;  but  two  of  them  are  still  alive, 
December  13th. 

Erratic  emergences  of  Notodonta  trepida. — Moths  continue  to  come  out, 
«nd  did  so  on  October  Ist,  22nd,  26th,  November  15th,  and  December  12th. 
The  pupae  are,  and  have  been,  in  the  open  air  since  June.  They  underwent 
Rome  forcing  last  December  and  January,  and  again  from  the  beginning  of 
March  till  the  end  of  June. 

Dasychira  pudibumla. — A  freshly-emerged  male  was  found  in  one  of  our 
hot-hniiHes  on  December  2nd.     I  suppose  it  has  been  accid^Mitally  forced. 

Gonoptenjx  rhamni  flying  in  December. — I  saw  a  specimen  on  December 
8th  flying  in  the  sun  in  a  large  wood. 

Vanessa  urtica  feeding  on  wild  hop. — A  brood  was  found  on  this  plant 
la«t  July,  and  I  reared  some  of  them  on  the  hop.  They  emerged  in 
Seplemb*  r,  and  were  ordinary  in  appearance. 
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Sphinx  convolvuli  was  taken  at  Ranuoch  this  season  by  a  non- 
entoraological  friend  of  mine.     He  says  it  has  been  taken  there  before. 

Double-broodechiess  of  Eupithecia  coronata. — I  took  a  specimen  on  May 
I4th,  and  on  July  22ud  I  took  another.  On  July  15th,  17th,  and  18th  I 
bred  specimens  of  E.  coronata  from  some  larvse  which  had  been  beaten  off 
hawthorn  in  June. — W.  M.  Christy  ;  Watergate,  Emsworth,  Hants, 
December  13,  1891. 

Captures  in  Lancashire  and  Cornwall. — By  the  kindness  of  friends 
residing  at  Grange  I  was  able  to  again  visit  Witherslack  in  the  second  week 
of  July  last.  My  object  was  to  secure  a  series  of  Typlion,  and  in  this  I  was 
successful,  the  butterfly  being  on  the  wing  in  large  numbers  ;  but  what 
may  perhaps  be  of  more  interest  is  that  I  found  Hijria  auroraria  in 
abundance.  In  the  following  week  my  friends  visited  the  moss  again,  but 
the  insect  had  vanished.  In  September  I  spent  a  short  holiday  at  Cornwall, 
staying  at  New  Quay.  I  did  not  meet  with  much  success  in  hunting, 
however,  as  my  best  captures  were  only  three  specimens  of  Anaitis  plagiata, 
two  measuring  just  under,  and  one  just  over,  an  inch  and  a  half  across  the 
wings.  The  specimens  were  thus  smaller  than  those  figured  by  Newman, 
and  than  the  size  indicated  by  Stainton  ;  but  as  they  belonged  to  the  second 
brood  this  accords  with  Newman's  note. — W.  Howard  Goulty  ;  Wysefield, 
Romiley,  Nov.  14,  1891. 

"  Sugar  "  versus  Fruit  as  a  Bait  for  Lepidoptera. — The  relative 
merits  of  '*  sugar  "  and  fruit  as  a  bait  for  Lepidoptera  have  many  times 
been  discussed  in  the  pages  of  the  *  Entomologist,'  but  as  1  have  seldom 
come  across  a  greater  contrast  than  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  recently 
received  from  my  friend  Mr.  Lachlan  Gibb,  now  resident  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  I  think  it  desirable  to  put  his  experience  on  record,  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  our  entomologists  residing  in  fruit-growing  districts  may  find 
a  trial  of  his  method  of  collecting  to  their  advantage.     He  says : — "  1  have 

done  very  well  in  Entomology.     In orchard,  round  the  crab-trees, 

where  the  fruit  is  rotting  on  the  branches,  I  have  made  a  tremendous  haul; 
by  day  nearly  all  the  Graptas  and  Vanessidse,  and  at  night  just  as  many 
Noctua3  as  I  liked  to  take,  only  requiring  a  light  and  several  bottles 
(cyanide).  Sugaring  earlier  in  the  season  I  found  very  bad,  there  being  so 
much  blossom  over  here." — Robt.  Adkin  ;  Lewisham,  December,  1891. 

Sugaring  a  failure  in  Hampshire. — Having  noticed  from  time  to 
time  the  different  reports  on  sugaring  this  year,  I  might  add  that  my 
experience  coincides  with  several.  I  made  two  or  three  attempts  at  the  end 
of  June  and  beginning  of  July,  but  as  the  bait  did  not  attract  a  single 
insect  I  did  not  repeat  the  experiment  until  near  the  middle  of  September, 
when  there  seemed  some  improvement,  which  induced  me  to  renew 
operations.  On  the  20th  of  that  month  the  weather  was  very  stormy,  rain 
falling  in  torrents  the  whole  day  more  or  less,  and,  if  anything,  was  rather 
worse  in  the  evening ;  so  always  having  had  good  luck  on  such  nights,  I  did 
not  fail  to  sugar  extra  trees.  On  approaching  the  last  one  with  my  brush, 
I  observed  a  considerable  number  of  specimens,  which  were  attracted  by 
the  sugar  of  the  previous  evening,  evidently  revived  by  the  rain,  I  was 
very  careful  not  to  disturb  them,  and  lit  my  lantern  almost  immediately, 
when  I  counted  between  twenty  and  thirty  specimens  on  the  tree,  most  of 
them  being  Phlogophora  meticulosa,  one  or  two  Anchocelis  lunosa,  Xanthia 
Jiavagot  Ortkosia  macilenta,  &c.,  and  two  fine  Xylina  socia ;  the  other 
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trees,  strange  to  say,  had  very  few  moths  upon  them ;  among  them  was 
auother  X  socia.  I  took  four  more  of  the  last-named  species  in  the  best 
condition  on  succeeding  nights.  I  believe  sugaring  has  again  been  bad  in 
the  New  Forest.— J.  M.  Ad  ye  ;  Christchurch,  Nov.  21,  1891. 

Ledcania  extranea  and  Dasycampa  rubiginea  in  the  Isle  of 
PuRBECK. — On  the  evening  of  October  12th  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  take 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  very  rare  Leucania  extranea  at  sugar  in  our 
shrubbery;  and  by  working  ivy  bloom  in  the  same  place  I  met  with  and 
secured  four  fine  Dasycampa  rubiginea  on  November  13th,  and  another  on 
the  following  night.  The  latter  species  is  decidedly  rare  here,  as,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  1  have  worked  for  it  pretty  regularly,  I  can  only  boast  of 
having  taken  one  specimen  previously,  and  that  one  occurred  eight  years 
ago. — Eustace  R.  Bankes  ;  The  Rectory,  Corfe  Castle,  Dec.  15,  1891. 

Macroglossa  vox,  Newman. — Under  the  name  Macroglossa  splendens, 
many  years  since,  I  labelled  a  Macroglossa,  in  the  National  Collection,  from 
Australia  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  I  have  hitherto  not  published  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  insect  described  by  myself,  in  P.  Z.  S.  1875,  p.  5,  n.  7, 
pi.  1,  fig.  6,  as  M.  vox,  Newman.  The  true  Macroglossa  vox  of  Newman, 
as  Miskin  has  recently  pointed  out,  is  evidently  Walker's  M.  micacea. — 
A.  G.  Butler  ;  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  Cromwell  Road, 
London,  S.W.,  Nov.  18,  1891. 

Breeding  Notodonta  dict-eoides. — I  have  been  rather  successful  in 
obtaining  this  season  a  number  of  larvae  of  the  above  species,  but  owing  to 
my  inability  to  rear  them  I  have  been  much  disappointed.  I  do  not  know 
if  this  insect  is  generally  considered  difficult  to  breed,  but  I  found  that 
when  the  larvae  were  about  half-grown  they  became  very  restless,  leaving 
the  birch  stems  and  roaming  about  the  cage.  I  had  a  large  flower-pot,  also 
a  glass  cylinder,  whilst  allowing  plenty  of  space  and  air.  Notwithstanding 
these  precautions  they  nearly  all  developed  a  form  of  diarrhoea,  after  which 
the  food  was  refused.  Three  reached  the  final  stage,  but  only  one  pupated. 
I  had  one  larva  which  lived  nearly  a  week  without  food,  and  then  it  was 
killed  for  preserving.  If  the  larva  of  this  species  is  not  delicate  I  cannot 
account  for  ray  failure,  for  they  were  not  in  any  way  neglected. — Alfred 
T.  Mitchell;  5,  Clayton  Terrace,  Gunnersbury,  W.,  Nov.  10,  1891. 
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Ertomologioal  Society  of  Lovdoh.— December  ^nd,  1891.— The 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Walsingham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Henry  A.  Hill,  of  132,  Haverstock  Hill,  Hampstead,  N.W. ; 
Mr.  Frank  Nelson  Pierce,  of  143,  Smithdown  Lane,  Liverpool;  and 
Mr.  Carleton  F.  Tufnell,  of  Greenlands,  Border  Crescent,  Sydenham,  S.E., 
were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  ;  and  Mr.  Martin  Stanger  Higgs  was 
admitted  into  the  Society.  Dr.  D.  Sharp  exhibited  and  commented  on  a 
number  of  photographs  of  various  species  of  LucanidoB  belonging  to 
Mons.  Rene  Oberthiir.  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  exhibited  specimens  of  local 
forms  and  varieties  of  Lepidoptera,  taken  by  Mr.  Percy  Russ  near 
Sligo,  including  Pieris  napi,  var.  near  hryonia; ;   Jnthocharis  cardamines 
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(male),  with  the  orange  blotch  edged  with  yellow,  and  yellowish  forms  of 
the  female  of  the  same  species;  very  blue  forms  of  Polyommatus  alsus ; 
males  of  P.  alexis,  with  the  hind  margin  of  the  under  wings  spotted  with 
black,  and  very  handsome  forms  of  the  female ;  also  varied  series  of  Ayrotis 
cursoria,  A.  tritici,  A.  valligera,  Hydrcecia  micacea^  H.  nictitans,  Epunda 
lutulenta,  Hadena  protea,  Odontoptera  bidentata,  Cidaria  imjuanata, 
C.  testatay  C.  pyraliata,  and  Boarmia  repandata.  The  Rev.  S.  St.  John 
exhibited  two  specimens  of  Lycana  argiades,  taken  in  Somersetshire  by 
Dr.  Marsh  in  1884 ;  three  specimens  of  Deilephila  eupliorhicB,  bred  from 
larvae  found  feeding  on  Euphorbia  paralias  on  the  Cornish  coast  in 
September,  1889  ;  and  a  series  of  various  forms  of  Anchocelis  pistacina,  all 
taken  in  a  garden  at  Arundel.  Lord  Walsingham,  Mr.  Barrett,  and  Mr. 
McLachlan  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir 
exhibited  two  dark  specimens  of  ZygcBna  minos,  which  had  been  caught  by 
Mr.  Blagg  in  Carnarvonshire.  He  remarked  that  the  specimens  were  not 
representatives  of  complete  melanism,  and  suggested  that  the  word 
"  phaeism  " — from  (paioq,  dusky — would  be  a  correct  word  to  apply  to  this 
and  similar  departures  from  the  normal  coloration  of  a  species.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Gahan  exhibited  specimens  of  the  common  "  book-louse,"  Atropos  pulsatoria, 
Fabr.,  which  he  heard  making  a  ticking  noise  similar  to  that  made  by  the 
"  death-watch  "  [Anobium).  Mr.  B.  A.  Bower  exhibited  the  following  rare 
species  of  Micro-Lepidoptera : — Spilonota  pauperana,  Frol. ;  Gelechia 
osseella,  Stn. ;  Chrysoclysta  himacidella,  Haw. ;  and  Elachista  cingilella, 
Fisch.  Lord  Walsingham  and  Mr.  Tutt  made  some  remarks  on  the 
specimens.  Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited  a  variety  of  Anthocliaris  cardarnines, 
and  one  specimen  of  Sesia  scolimformis  bred  from  a  larva  found  at  Rannoch. 
Mr.  G.  T.  Baker  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  LyccBiia  (recte  Thecla), 
rhymnus,  tengstrcbmii,  and  pretiosa.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Lord 
Walsingham,  Capt.  Elwes,  and  Mr.  Baker  took  part.  Mr.  F.  Merrifield 
read  a  paper  entitled  "  The  effects  of  artificial  temperature  on  the  colouring 
of  Vanessa  urticcB  and  certain  other  species  of  Lepidoptera."  The  author 
stated  that  both  broods  of  all  three  species  of  Selenia,  Platypteryx  falcataria, 
Vanessa  urticcB,  Bombyx  quercus  and  var.  callunce,  and  Chelonia  caia  were 
affected  by  temperature  in  the  pupal  stage,  the  lower  temperature  generally 
producing  the  greater  intensity  and  darkness  of  colour;  some  of  the 
Vanessa  urticce  made  a  near  approach  to  the  var.  polaris  of  Northern 
Europe.  A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  E.  B.  Poulton, 
Mr.  McLachlan,  Prof.  Meldola,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  and 
Lord  Walsingham  took  part.  Mr.  W.  Bateson  read  a  paper  entitled 
"  On  the  variation  in  the  colour  of  the  cocoons  of  Eriogaster  lanestris  and 
Saturnia  carpini,''  and  exhibited  a  large  number  of  specimens  in  illustration 
of  the  paper.  Lord  Walsingham  congratulated  Mr.  Bateson  on  his  paper, 
and  on  the  intelligent  care  and  method  shown  in  his  experiments,  and  said 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  that  at  Cambridge  there  was  an  entomologist  ready 
to  enter  this  interesting  field  of  investigation,  and  perhaps  at  some  future 
day  to  contest  the  palm  with  Mr.  Poulton  as  representing  the  sister 
University  of  Oxford.  He  had  noticed  that  the  larvae  of  S.  carpini,  if  left 
in  a  box  with  dead  food,  and  probably  partially  starved,  made  a  light  cocoon  ; 
but  that  when  the  cocoon  was  made  under  natural  conditions,  on  living  food- 
plants  on  the  moors,  it  was  of  a  dark  colour.  Mr.  Poulton,  Mr.  Bateson, 
and  others  continued  the  discussion.  —  H.  Goss  and  W.  W.  Fowler, 
Hon,  Sees. 
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South  London  Entomologicat.  and  Natural  History  Socikty. — 
November  26fA,  1891.— W.  El.  Tugwell,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Cooper  exhibited  five  specimens  of  Arctia  caia,  L.,  the  red  colour  of  the 
inferior  wings  being  replaced  by  j^ellow.  He  remarked  that  from  some 
thousand  larvae  collected  near  Wanstead  Flats,  all  of  which  had  been  fed 
under  normal  conditions,  he  had  reared  seven  of  this  form,  and  that  all 
emerged  on  the  same  day.  As  far  as  he  could  say,  there  were  no  atmo- 
spheric conditions  which  would  account  for  the  variation.  It  would  be 
noticed  that  one  of  the  specimens  had  a  blackish  fringe  to  the  inferior 
wings.  Messrs.  Tugwell,  Oarrington  and  Tutt  made  some  observaiions  on 
specimens  of  this  insect  occasionally  having  the  fringes  and  antennaB  of  a 
blackish  colour.  Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Sesia  scolmformis, 
Bork.,  bred  at  Rannoch  from  a  larva  found  there,  and  he  remarked  on  the 
difficulties  attending  the  rearing  of  the  species.  Mr.  Tugwell  thought  the 
specHuen  was  smaller  than  those  that  were  obtained  from  Llangollen,  and 
he  suggested  "  assembling  "  as  a  method  of  obtaining  males  of  the  species, 
as  S.  sphegiforniis  and  S.  culiciformis  were  taken  in  this  way.  Mr.  Car- 
rington  described  the  method  Mr.  Nicholas  Cooke  adopted  to  take  his 
species,  and  also  the  plan  Mr.  Salvage  followed.  He  also  said  the 
Kaunoch  specimens  were  always  smaller  than  the  Welsh  ones.  Mr.  R. 
Adkin  also  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Euchlo'e  cardaiaines,  L.,  taken  at 
Hay  ward's  Heath,  having  a  distinct  V-shaped  mark  below  the  discoidalspot 
on  the  under  side  of  the  primaries.  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  remarked  on  this 
form  of  variation  as  occurring  in  so  many  species,  particularly  the  genus 
Oporabia  and  in  Selina  irroreUa,  Clerck ;  the  V  mark  was  caused  by  the 
union  of  the  black  scales  on  the  two  divisions  of  the  median  nervuie. 
Mr.  C.  Fenn  pointed  out  that  in  the  specimen  of  E.  cardatnines  shown,  the 
black  scales  were  not  on  the  divisions  of  the  nervure.  Mr.  Short  exhibited 
Acronycta  pisi,  L. ;  dark  forms  of  Spilosoma  lubricipeda;  and  several 
varieties  of  Melanippe  Jiuctuata,  L.  Mr.  Hawes,  a  living  example  of 
I'olyoinjuatus  phlceas,  L.,  bred  from  ovum  deposited  28th  August,  the  larva 
pupating  October  2nd,  and,  after  being  kept  in  a  high  temperature, 
emerging  on  the  25th  inst.  Mr.  Hawes  also  stated  that  he  had  l)een 
endeavouring  to  obtain  ova  from  various  species  of  butterflies  by  lamp- 
light, and  had  succeeded  with  Pararge  megmra,  L.,  and  Pieris  napi,  L. 
Mr.  Edwards,  a  saw-fly,  Albia  fasciata,  from  Oxted,  and  various  species  of 
Exotic  Lepidoptera  from  India,  Java,  Brazil,  and  made  remarks  thereon. 
Mr.  R.  South,  a  series  of  Liparis  monacha  var.  eremita,  Ochs.,  bred  from 
French  larvae,  and  remarked  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the 
distribution  of  this  form  ;  he  had  never  taken  it  in  England,  although  he 
was  told  it  occurred  in  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  was  of  opinion 
that  this  suff'used  form  did  not  occur  in  the  New  Forest,  but  it  was  found  in 
the  Midlands.  Mr.  Tutt  said  Miss  Kimber  had  bred  an  exceedingly  dark 
one  from  the  New  Forest,  and  Mr.  Dobson  had  got  a  fine  series  of  banded 
forms  from  the  same  locality.  Mr.  Tugwell  thought  that  in  Mr.  South 's 
specimens  the  darkening  arose  from  the  ground  colour  being  darker, 
whereas  in  English  sj:>ecimens  it  was  a  thickening  of  the  black  scales  that 
caused  the  variation.  Mr.  Billups  stated  that  the  ichneumon  bred  from  the 
cocoou  of  Attacus  cecropiu,  which  was  exhibited  at  a  previous  meeting,  was 
Eryptus  extrematU.  Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited  a  collection  of  Lepidoptera 
from  Eastbourne,  and  read  notes  relative  thereto.  Observations  were 
made  bj  members  on  collecting  butterflies  on  dull  days  at  rest;  the 
L^caenid©,  Hesperid®,  and  PapUio  machaon  and  Melitcca  athalia  were 
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specially  alluded  to.  Some  remarks  were  made  as  to  obtaining  all  the  in- 
formation possible  with  regard  to  the  reported  capture  of  Polyommatus 
virgaurecs  near  Seaford. 

December  19i/t.— The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  ex- 
hibited and  remarked  on  a  number  of  species  collected  by  Mr.  Russ  in  the 
west  of  Ireland,  in  particular  referring  to  the  prevalence  of  pale  and  dark 
forms  of  so  many  species  occurring  together  in  a  locality  where  the  climate 
was  an  exceedingly  wet  and  stormy  one;  among  others  he  instanced 
several  species  of  Agrotis,  Cidaria  immanata,  Haw.,  Hydrcecia  micaceay 
Bork.,  &c. ;  there  were  also  specimens  of  Lyccena  icarus,  Rett.,  having 
black  spots  in  the  hind  margin,  and  examples  of  Pieris  napi,  L.,  approach- 
ing bryonicB.  Mr.  South  said  that  the  particular  form  of  L.  icarus  occurred 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  Perthshire.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  referred  to  P. 
napi,  and  said  he  had  received  the  same  form  from  Cavan.  Mr.  Fenn,  in 
reference  to  the  light  and  dark  forms  of  certain  species  occurring  together, 
said  he  thought  wherever  a  variable  species  occurred  the  extremes  would  be 
found.  Mr.  Tutt  said  this  was  well  known,  but  in  his  opinion  there  was 
generally  a  particular  characteristic  for  each  locality ;  although  the  whitest 
and  palest  forms  of  A.  tritici  occurred  at  Deal,  yet  some  that  were  almost 
black  were  found;  the  majority  of  the  specimens  showed  a  tendency  to  run 
of  a  bluish  tint,  while  those  taken  by  Mr.  Russ  showed  a  tendency  to  run 
brown ;  other  instances  occurred  with  TcBniocampa  incerta,  Hufn.,  Noctua 
castanea  var.  neglecta,  Hb.,  and  Xylophasia  monoglypha,  Hufn.  Mr.  R. 
Adkin  exhibited  a  variety  of  Pieris  napi,  L,,  a  female,  in  which  the  usual 
spots  and  apical  patch  of  the  fore  wings  were  united  to  form  an  almost  con- 
tinuous submarginal  band  ;  also  a  series  of  Asteroscopus  nubeculosa,  Esp. 
Mr.  S.  Edwards,  among  others,  exhibited  Oriiithoptera  brookiana,  from 
Borneo ;  and  Mr.  Weir  remarked  that  until  lately  the  species  had  alone 
represented  a  section  of  the  genus,  but  recently  an  allied  species  had  been 
discovered  in  Palawan,  thus  affording  a  further  contribution  to  the  probability 
that  the  fauna  and  flora  of  that  island  would  prove  to  be  more  Boruean  than 
Phillippiue.  Mr.  J.  H.  Carpenter,  a  series  of  Plusia  festuccs,  L.  Mr. 
Tugwell,  a  box  of  Lepidoptera  received  from  Mr.  Reid,  and  remarked  that 
there  was  nothing  of  any  importance  among  them  ;  he,  however,  had  heard 
that  Mr.  Reid  had  taken  Retinia  duplana,  Hb.,  and  one  of  the  Pterophori, 
which  he  could  not  identify ;  the  larvte  were  found  feeding  on  the  under 
side  of  leaves  of  ragwort.  Mr.  Barrett  said  that  the  first  specimens  taken  were 
referable  to  turionana;  that  duplana  occurred  earlier  in  the  year  ;  and  since 
this  had  been  pointed  out  Mr.  Salvage  and  Mr.  Reid  had  taken  them. 
Mr.  Tugwell  also  exhibited  specimens  of  a  dark  Eupithecia  from  Paisley, 
with  typical  form  of  Eupithecia  satyrata,  to  which  species  he  thought  they 
were  referable ;  many  members  differed  from  this  opinion.  The  meeting 
closed  with  a  discussion  on  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold  producing  variation. 
— H.  W.  Barkek,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — December 
^Ath,  1891.— S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
WiJloughby  Gardner,  F.R.G.S.,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  A  Preliminary 
List  of  the  Aculeate  Hymenoptera  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  with 
notes  on  the  habits  of  the  genera."  The  author  remarked  that  although 
but  little  had  been  done  in  the  district  in  the  order  Hymenoptera, 
compared  with  the  more  favoured  Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera  (of  which 
very  full  local  faunas  had  been  compiled  aud  published  by  members  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society),  still  much  quiet  work 
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had  been  done  during  a  series  of  years  by  several  observers  ;  it  was  now 
very  desirable,  he  said,  that  these  scattered  records  should  be  brought 
together,  so  that  they  might  be  permaneutly  preserved  in  a  form  that 
would  serve  as  a  basis  upon  which  future  information  on  the  subject  might 
be  conveniently  built  up.  The  writer  acknowledged  the  valuable  assistance 
of  the  following  local  workers,  from  whose  notes,  along  with  his  own,  he  was 
enabled  to  compile  his  paper,  viz.,  Miss  E.  C.  Tomlin,  Mr.  J.  T.  Green, 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Higgins,  Mr.  J.  R.  Hardy,  Mr.  R.  Newstead,  F.E.S.,  and 
the  late  Mr.  B.  Cooke.  The  paper  included  a  list  of  161  species  hitherto 
recorded  in  the  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  giving  full  particulars 
of  localities,  &c.  ;  this  out  of  373  species  at  present  described  as  indigenous 
to  Great  Britain.  The  records  included  notes  of  the  occurrence  of  such 
interesting  and  local  insects  as  Astata  stigma,  Oxyhelus  mucronatus,  Colletes 
cunicularia,  Halictus  atricornis,  and  Osmia  xantliomelana.  In  order  to 
afford  some  information  to  members  of  the  Society  who  had  not  studied 
the  order  Hymeuoptera,  Mr.  Gardner  gave  a  running  resume  of  the  general 
habits  of  the  insects  of  each  genus,  seriatim,  throughout  the  paper, 
illustrating  his  remarks  by  specimens  of  the  various  species,  cases 
containing  nests,  and  "  life  histories,"  &c.  The  President  exhibited  a 
type  collection  of  Hymenoptera.  Miss  Tomlin,  of  Chester,  a  collection  of 
Hymenoptera,  and  specimens  of  Hylastes  opacus,  Er.,  Trypodendroii 
domesticum,  L.,  and  Melophilus  piniperda,  L.  Mr.  Newstead,  nests  and 
specimens  of  Boinbus  pratonim,  Megachile  circumcincta,  Andrena  nigro- 
aiiea,  Colletes  cunicularia ;  genitalia  and  leg  of  Crabo  paluripes.  Mr.  Stott, 
a  specimen  of  Chcerocampa  celerio,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Clark,  of  Douglas, 
where  it  was  captured  this  summer.  Dr.  Ellis,  a  collection  of  Coleoptera, 
made  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees.  The  Library  and  Museum  Committee, 
nests  and  specimens  of  British  and  Foreign  Hymenoptera;  and  by  Mr.  J. 
T.  Green,  a  collection  of  Hymenoptera. — F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — November  ^Qth,  1891. — The 
President,  Mr.  W.  G.  Blatch,  in  the  chair.  Rev.  C.  F.  Thornewill  showed 
a  specimen  of  Sphinx  convolvuli,  taken  on  September  3()th  at  Burton- 
on-Trent.  Mr.  G.  T.  Baker,  Callimorpha  hera  from  Jersey  and  the 
Continent ;  also  Nemeophila  plantaginis  var.  hospiton  from  various  localities. 
Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott,  Nonagria  geminipuncta  and  Toxocampa  pastimmi, 
series  of  each  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley,  series  of 
the  genus  Calliphora,  including  grcenlandica,  azurea,  cognata,  &c.  Rev. 
C.  F.  Thornewill  said  that  he  had  found  in  a  cellar  at  Stretton,  near 
Ashley,  forty  or  fifty  specimens  of  Gonoptera  libatrix ;  also  specimens  of 
Triphosa  dubitata.  Rev.  G.  J.  Nurse  read  a  paper  on  "  Wicken  Fen  and 
its  Moths,"  mainly  dealing  with  a  holiday  spent  there  this  year,  and 
including  much  information  gathered  during  some  years'  residence  there. 

November  1th. — Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley 
showed  a  box  of  Lepidoptera,  taken  during  the  year  at  Sutton.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Wainwright,  Asteroscopus  sphinx  (cassinea)  from  Han  bury  Park ;  and 
Calymnia  affinis  from  Arley.  Mr.  E.  C.  Tye,  a  boxful  of  captures  made 
this  year,  including  Chcerocampa  porcellus  from  Sutton,  Lithosia  mesomella 
from  Wye  Forest,  Noctua  glareosa  from  Sutton,  &c.  Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott,  a 
boxful  of  this  year's  captures,  including  Phihalapteryx  lignata  from  Sutton, 
Noctua  dahlii  from  Sutton,  &c.  Mr.  G.  T.  Baker,  a  boxful  of  Scotch  insects, 
collected  at  various  times  in  the  Shetlands  and  Hebrides,  at  Rannoch,  and 
Forres  by  the  Messrs.  Salvage. — Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 
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THE  PAST  WET  SUMMER  AND  ITS  PROBABLE   EFFECT 
UPON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LEPIDOPTERA. 

By  Robert  Adkin,  F.E.S. 

The  year  1891  will  be  long  remembered  by  entomologists 
on  account  of  its  cold,  wet  summer.  It  is  probable  that  such 
abnormal  meteorological  conditions  would  have  an  effect  upon 
the  development  of  Lepidoptera,  and  any  note  relative  thereto 
should  be  of  interest.  I  therefore  venture  to  record  a  few  cases, 
taken  from  my  note-book,  in  which  the  emergence  of  a  species 
from  pupa  appears  to  have  been  spread  over  an  unduly  long 
period,  or  the  growth  of  larvse  unusually  prolonged,  presumably, 
by  reason  of  the  conditions  referred  to. 

From  some  twenty  pupae  of  Sesia  ichneumoniformis  obtained 
at  the  end  of  June,  the  first  imago  emerged  on  12th  July  ;  others 
followed  at  intervals  until  22nd  August.  Rather  more  than  half 
the  total  number  produced  perfect  insects,  the  remainder  dying 
when  fully  formed.  The  species  appears  to  emerge  on  hot 
sunny  mornings,  between  7  and  10  o'clock,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  large  percentage  of  losses  may  have  been  due  to  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  suitable  occasions  for  emergence. 

Dianthoecia  carpophaga  var.  capsophila :  from  a  number  of 
larvse  taken  in  the  previous  autumn  the  imagines  commenced  to 
emerge  on  3rd  July,  and  continued  to  appear  until  24th  August. 

A  larva  of  Plusia  gamma,  taken  12th  September,  produced  an 
imago  in  the  middle  of  November. 

A  brood  of  Eugonia  erosaria  fed  up  from  ova  on  a  growing  oak 
tree.  The  ova  commenced  to  hatch  on  2nd  July,  and  the  larvae 
fed  up  very  irregularly,  some  reaching  the  pupal  stage,  while 
others  were  still  quite  small.  The  first  moth  appeared  8th 
August,  and  the  last  30th  September.  Some  few  larvae  that  had 
fed  on  until  within  a  few  days  of  the  latter  date,  assumed  the 
pupal  state,  but  did  not  produce  moths. 

From  some  sixty  larvae  of  Gnophos  ohscuraria,  collected  at 
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the  end  of  May,  the  first  imago  emerged  on  5th  August,  and  the 
last  on  30th  Septemher. 

Larvae  of  Conchylis  francillana,  taken  in  January,  produced 
the  first  moth  on  27th  July,  and  the  last  on  11th  September. 

A  fine  young  larva  of  Smerinthus  populi^  found  on  a  poplar  in 
my  garden  in  September,  fed  up  well  until  the  leaves  began  to 
turn,  being  then  but  little  more  than  half  its  full  size ;  from  this 
time  it  appeared  to  become  sickly,  but  lingered  on  until  Novem- 
ber, when  the  trees  having  lost  their  leaves,  it  died,  not  having 
attained  anything  like  its  full  growth. 

Larvae  of  Phalera  hucephala  were  exceedingly  common  during 
the  autumn  months  ;  the  more  forward  fed  up  and  took  the  earth 
in  due  course,  but  numbers  of  the  later  larvae  were  not  full-fed 
when  the  leaves  fell. 

Acronycta  psi  was  also  common  in  the  larval  stage  ;  and  from 
several  collected  and  supplied  with  leaves  from  the  later  varieties 
of  garden  rose-trees,  one  continued  to  feed  until  the  first  week  in 
December,  when  it  retired  among  some  pieces  of  rotten  wood  for 
pupation;  but  I  am  at  present  unable  to  say  whether  that 
operation  was  successfully  performed. 

The  sequel  appears  to  be  that  the  comparatively  cold,  wet 
weather  of  the  summer  and  autumn  months  was  unfavourable 
alike  for  the  emergence  of  the  imago  or  the  growth  of  the  larva. 
The  larvae  resulting  from  the  earlier  moths  may  have  obtained 
necessary  sustenance  from  the  vegetation  while  it  was  in  a 
suitable  state,  but  those  resulting  from  the  later  emergences  were 
impoverished  by  the  advanced  state  of  the  only  food  obtainable, 
and  fell  victims  to  disease,  or  died  of  sheer  starvation. 

Larvae  of  many  of  the  common  species  were  undoubtedly 
more  abundant  than  usual  last  autumn,  but  the  state  of  things 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  notes,  appears  to  indicate  that  a 
corresponding  abundance  of  moths  in  the  coming  spring  is 
improbable. 

Lewisham,  January,  1892. 


SYNONYMY  OF  AMEEICAN  NOCTUID  MOTHS. 

I  AM  very  glad  that  Prof.  Smith  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
personally  going  over  our  collection  of  Noctuidae,  and  that  his 
verdict — *'  in  the  majority  of  instances  his  synonymy  is  correct " — 
is  so  satisfactory. 

It  is  well  known  that  Agrotis  is  a  most  difficult  group,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  should  make  some  mistakes 
in  the  case  of  very  variable  and  closely  assimilated  species.  In 
the  case  of  the  variety  of  A.  turr'is  placed  with  saucia.  Prof.  Smith 
admitted  that  the  mistake  was  a  very  natural  one.  I  admit  that 
it  is  better  to  keep  species  separate  than  to  unite  them  without 
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sufficient  evidence ;  but  most  entomologists  will  agree  with  me 
that  a  comparison  of  original  types  is  generally  sufficient.  As 
regards  structure,  surely  pectination  or  serration  of  the  antennae  is 
more  strictly  structural  than  the  hairy  clothing  of  the  front  or  eyes. 

A.  G.  Butler. 


EVOLUTION  OF  COLOURS  IN   THE    VANESSM. 
By  W.  W.  Smith. 

The  results  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Perry  Coste's  patient  researches 
embodied  in  his  "  Contributions  to  the  Chemistry  of  Insect 
Colours,"  which  concluded  in  the  September  number  of  the 
*  Entomologist,'  will  doubtless  give  a  great  stimulus  to  the  study 
of  the  enchanting  subject.  Having  studied  that  gentleman's 
series  of  papers  with  care  and  interest,  they  seem  to  me  to  greatly 
advance  our  knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  insect  colours,  at  least 
in  the  Lepidoptera.  With  our  present  knowledge  of  the  genealogy 
of  species  in  some  genera,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  their 
descent  with  accuracy.  The  New  Zealand  Vanessa,  however, 
seems  to  me  to  afford  a  good  example  of  the  evolution  of  colour 
in  the  order  advanced  by  Mr.  Coste.  In  Pyrameis  itea  (probably 
the  oldest  living  ancestor  of  the  Vanessce),  the  broad  oblique 
central  band,  with  the  large  trifid  spot  outside  the  cell,  are 
yellow;  the  secondaries  are  chestnut-red,  becoming  pale  brown 
at  base,  and  margined  with  black ;  two  of  the  four  minute  discal 
black  spots  (or  extremely  rudimentary  ocelli)  are  faintly  pupilled 
with  lilac.  In  our  form  of  cardui  (var.  kershawi),  three  of  the  four 
discal  spots  are  pupilled  with  pale  blue ;  the  whole  four  are 
larger,  and  are  in  a  stage  of  development  in  advance  of  itea ;  the 
oblique  band  on  the  primaries  and  discal  area  of  secondaries, 
although  "  broken  up,"  occupy  an  intermediate  stage  in  tone  and 
arrangement  of  colours  between  itea  and  gonerilla.  In  kershawi 
there  are  two  additional  white  spots  on  the  primaries ;  in  gonerilla 
there  are  four,  all  more  or  less  suffused  with  blue.  The  four 
discal  black  spots  on  secondaries  of  gonerilla  exhibit  a  further 
stage  of  development  in  kershawiy  and  their  position  is  slightly 
altered ;  the  oblique  belt  on  primaries  and  discal  area  of 
secondaries  are  scarlet,  on  a  black  ground. 

These  crude  remarks  are  only  intended  to  apply  to  the  New 
Zealand  species  mentioned;  but  there  are  many  other  species 
occurring  in  different  countries  which  appear  to  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate position.  I,  however,  think  that  itea  is  one  of  the  oldest 
living  representatives  of  the  VanesscB  known  to  entomologists. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Erebiola  hutleri,  Fereday,  in  the 
Satyridse.  The  latter  is  found  only  in  New  Zealand  at  Alpine 
heights.     The  former  occurs  also  in  Australia.     The  question  of 
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the  geographical  distribution  and  development  of  both  groups 
from  these  apparently  primitive,  or,  at  least,  oldest-known  types, 
presents  an  open  field  to  entomolosfists  who  devote  their  time  to 
the  study  of  the  subiect.  Perhans  I  should  add  that  the  white 
spots  on  the  primaries  of  cardtii  are  opposed  to  this  order  of 
development  in  the  Vaness^B ;  but  the  f:^reater  absorption  power 
of  the  ground  colour  of  the  species  will  explain  this  apparent 
anomaly.  I,  however,  have  seen  one  specimen  with  one  of  the 
large  spots  near  the  cell  pale  yellow. 
Ashburton,  N.  Z.,  November  9,  1891. 


EVOLUTION  OF  INSECT  COLOURS. 

By  F.  H.  Perry  Coste,  B.  Sc,  F.C.S.,  F.L.S. 

I  AM  glad  to  learn  from  Mr.  CockerelPs  remarks  (Entom. 
xxiv.  278)  that  he  now  agrees  with  me  as  to  the  evolutionarv 
relations  of  red,  yellow,  white.  Mr.  Cockerell  charges  me  with 
crediting  him  with  a  theory  which  he  never  adopted,  viz.,  that 
the  order  was  yellow,  white,  red  ;  but  he  overlooks  the  fact  that 
in  attributing  this  theory  to  him  I  did  so  only  very  doubtfully, 
and  marked  my  uncertainty  as  to  his  position  by  a  query  (Entom. 
xxiv.  209) ;  and,  furthermore,  that  in  a  footnote  I  stated  that 
since  writing  the  passage  in  the  text,  I  had  found  in  mv  notes  a 
reference  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  from  which  I  inferred 
that  he  did  not  advocate  the  yellow,  white,  red,  order.  Never- 
theless, it  seemed  desirable  to  retain  the  arguments  as  they 
stood,  since  even  if  Mr.  Cockerell  did  not  advocate  the  yellow, 
white,  red,  order  of  evolution,  I  could  not  know  but  that  somebody 
else  might;  and,  therefore,  to  make  my  own  position  logically 
secure,  it  was  necessary  to  meet  and  dispose  of  any  objections 
that  might  possibly — even  if  improbably — be  made. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  arefuments  in  th^  concluding  passages 
of  my  articles  were  formulrtted  at  an  earlv  stage  of  my  experiments, 
when  it  appeared  of  vital  importance  to  disprove  the  theory  that 
yellow  preceded  wliite.  I  did  not  then  know  where  Mr.  Cockerell 
would  put  red ;  but  only  two  suppositions  seemed  possible, — 
either  that  he  would  adopt  the  lineal  order,  yellow,  white,  red  ; 
or  the  bifurcHte  order,  yellow-white  and  yellow-red.  I  gave  a 
good  deal  of  thought  to  the  subject,  and  my  reasoning  was  given 
in  the  concluding  passages  referred  to.  Originally  it  had  been 
intended  to  state  these  arguments  at  an  early  stage  in  my  articles, 
but  for  various  reasons  they  were  adjourned.  By  the  time  that  my 
articles  were  nearly  finished  I  had  come  to  consider  the  dispute  as 
of  but  minor  importance,  feeling  that  I  had  tolerably  well  demon- 
strated my  own  theory ;  but  having  twice  promised  to  argue  out 
the  question  with  Mr.  Cockerell,  I  felt  in  honour  bound  to  fulfil 
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my  promise,  and  to  meet  any  objection  that  he  either  did  or  might 
raise.  This  will  satisfy  Mr.  Cockerell,  I  hope ;  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  he  admits  my  discussion  of  his  non-existent  objection  to 
be  of  service. 

Finally,  I  may  add  that  the  varieties  which  Mr.  Cockerell 
mentions  of  Sphinx  and  Tortrix  are  of  the  very  greatest  interest 
to  me,  since  they  are  exact  fulfilments  of  the  predictions  which  I 
made  whilst  in  ignorance  that  such  varieties  existed. 

December  22,  1891. 


NOTES  ON  BEITISH  LEPIDOPTEEA. 
By  Richard  South. 

Under  the  above  title  I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  variation  of  certain  species  of  Lepidoptera  occurring  in 
Britain.  At  the  same  time  the  most  trustworthy  points  of 
distinction  between  closely-allied  species  will  be  mentioned,  and, 
in  some  instances,  the  perplexing  matter  of  synonymy  referred 
to.  The  subjects  of  the  present  paper  are  Noctua  hrunnea  and 
N.  f estiva.     The  next  will  deal  with  a  Geometrid  genus. 

Noctua  brunnea. 

In  1886  and  1887  I  obtained  large  numbers  of  larvae  of  this 
species  from  North  Devon.  They  were  found  feeding  on  bilberry 
{Vaccinium  myrtillus),  and  a  species  of  wood-rush  (Luzula),  both 
plants  growing  in  luxuriant  masses  in  the  small  woody  glen 
where  the  larvae  were  collected. 

Although  there  was  considerable  variation  as  regards  the 
coloration  of  the  larvae,  the  markings  were  not  subject  to  any 
material  modification,  except  so  far  as  concerns  the  transverse 
line  or  patch  on  the  dorsal  area  of  the  12th  segment.  This  was 
always  some  shade  of  yellow,  but  sometimes  so  pale  as  to  appear 
almost  white  ;  the  width,  too,  of  this  marking  was  also  variable, 
often  broad  and  conspicuous,  but  in  some  few  individuals  repre- 
sented by  an  exceedingly  thin  and  very  short  line. 

From  the  specimens  bred  I  selected  an  extensive  and  most 
variable  series,  and  it  is  to  these  that  my  remarks  will  more 
especially  apply  ;  but  I  shall  also  have  occasion  to  refer  to  series 
of  the  species  from  Aberdeen,  Perth,  and  Eotherham,  kindly 
sent  to  me  by  Messrs.  Eeid,  Ellison,  and  Young. 

The  following  is  a  general  description  of  Noctua  brunnea : — 
Fore  wings  brown,  with  a  glossy  purplish  reflection,  traversed  by 
three  usually  distinct,  double,  wavy,  darker  brown  lines ;  the 
first  of  these  (basal)  is  straight  and  extends  only  to  the  median 
nervure,  the  second  (inner)  is  slightly  oblique,  and  the  third  (outer) 
curves  to  the  first  median  nervule,  and  from  thence  descends 
straight  to  the  inner  margin ;  the  pale,  narrow,  wavy,  submarginal 
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band  is  inwardly  bordered  with  dark  brown,  especially  towards 
the  costa,  and  this  colour  not  unfrequently  fills  up  the  space 
between  the  submarginal  band  and  outer  line;  on  the  costa 
there  are  three  yellowish  dots  between  submarginal  band  and 
outer  line,  and  two  dark  spots  at  the  commencement  of  each  of 
the  double  lines  ;  the  reniform  stigma  is  distinctly  outlined,  and 
often  filled  up  with  ochreous,  except  at  its  lower  end,  which  is 
dark  grey  or  even  blackish ;  the  orbicular  is  not  always  well 
defined ;  the  claviform  is  represented  by  a  round  black  spot 
immediately  below  the  orbicular ;  there  is  a  conspicuous  black 
or  blackish  quadrate  spot  between  the  reniform  and  orbicular,  a 
round  or  triangular  one  before  the  orbicular,  and  sometimes 
a  minute  one  edged  with  white  between  the  inner  and  basal 
lines;  generally  there  is  a  brown  transverse  shade  from  the 
quadrate  spot  to  the  inner  margin.  Hind  wings  pale  fuscous 
brown,  with  an  inconspicuous  central  lunule  ;  fringes  pinkish. 

Colour  variation. — From  the  normal  brown  with  purplish 
reflection  the  colour  of  N.  hrunnea  varies  in  two  principal 
directions ;  one  of  these  leads  to  a  pale  reddish  brown,  tinged 
with  faint  violet-grey,  very  like  some  forms  of  N.  f estiva ;  and 
the  other  to  a  fuliginous  brown,  suffused  with  ashy  grey. 
Examples  of  the  last  are  in  the  Eotherham  and  Aberdeen  series, 
whilst  the  paler  forms  are  among  the  specimens  from  N.  Devon. 
There  are,  however,  N.  Devon  examples  which  are  quite  as  dark 
in  colour  as  any  of  the  specimens  in  either  of  the  northern  series. 
The  ashy  grey  and  the  violet-grey  suffusion  varies  greatly  in 
intensity ;  in  some  specimens  the  former  is  very  strong,  giving 
the  insect  a  grey-brown  coloration.  In  a  few  specimens  from 
N.  Devon  the  discal  area  is  tinged  with  ochreous. 

Variation  of  the  stigmata. — Keniform  outlined  in  ochreous, 
the  centre  occupied  by  a  curved  ochreous  line,  which  in  many 
examples  is  thread-like,  in  others  only  to  be  traced  with  a  lens, 
whilst  in  others  again  it  is  broad  or  very  broad.  It  appears 
therefore  that  the  typical  character  of  the  reniform  stigma 
depends  on  the  dilation  of  the  central  ochreous  line.  In  one 
example  from  N.  Devon  there  are  some  pale  ochreous  longi- 
tudinal streaks  just  beyond  the  reniform.  The  orbicular  stigma, 
usually  ill-defined  and  only  partially  outlined  in  ochreous,  is  in 
some  specimens  well  formed  and  even  conspicuous.  The  reni- 
form and  orbicular  stigmata  sometimes  exhibit  a  tendency  to 
amalgamate  at  their  lower  extremities,  as  in  Dianthoecia  cucubali. 
In  other  specimens  the  outer  edge  of  orbicular  and  inner  edge  of 
reniform  are  united  by  a  continuance  of  the  ochreous  outline 
along  the  median  nervure  from  one  to  the  other ;  in  these  cases 
the  stigmata  are  aberrant  in  contour.  The  claviform  stigma, 
most  frequently  represented  by  a  black  dot  just  below  the 
orbicular,  is  in  some  specimens  fairly  well-defined,  and  its  out- 
line can  be  traced  right  up  to  the  inner  transverse  line. 
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Variation  of  the  discoidal  mar H/z^s.— Occupying  the  discoidal 
cell,  the  space  between  the  subcostal  and  median  nervures  closed 
by  the  reniform,  is  a  black  wedge-shaped  dash,  generally  ex- 
tending from  the  inner  edge  of  the  reniform  to  inner  transverse 
line,  and  its  continuity  broken  by  the  orbicular.  In  some  of  the 
specimens  in  each  series  this  is  represented  by  a  quadrate  spot, 
very  little  darker  than  the  ground  colour,  between  the  stigmata, 
and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  before  the  orbicular. 

Variation  of  the  transverse  markings. — The  basal  and  inner 
lines  are  sometimes  very  indistinct,  and  in  a  specimen  from 
N.  Devon  the  submarginal  pale  band  is  not  clearly  defined  ;  the 
outer  line  is  invariably  present,  but  in  a  few  instances  its  dupli- 
cate character  is  not  apparent.  In  one  specimen  from  N.  Devon 
the  inner  line  is  less  oblique  than  usual,  and  the  space  between 
it  and  the  basal  is  filled  in  with  dark  brown,  thus  forming  a 
basal  band  from  costa  to  inner  margin ;  two  of  the  Aberdeen 
specimens  also  have  this  band,  but,  as  their  general  tone  of 
colour  is  darker,  the  aberration  is  less  striking. 

Variation  of  the  costal  markings.  —  The  yellowish  spots, 
although  sometimes  very  minute,  are  almost  always  to  be  traced, 
but  in  a  few  specimens  one  or  more  of  the  dark  spots  are  absent 
or  obscured.  In  a  few  specimens  from  each  locality  the  edge  of 
the  costa  is  yellowish  from  outer  line  to  the  base,  interrupted  by 
the  dark  spots,  and  a  dark  dash  before  the  basal  line.  Hiibner's 
figure  121  represents  a  specimen  with  a  yellowish  streak  along 
the  apical  portion  of  costa,  and  I  have  a  N.  Devon  specimen 
marked  in  this  way,  but  it  does  not  agree  in  other  respects  with 
the  figure. 

Except  that  they  are  larger,  some  of  the  pale  specimens  from 
N.  Devon  are  exceedingly  like  some  English  N.f estiva.  There 
is,  however,  a  difference  between  the  two  species,  which  is  at 
once  perceived  by  anyone  acquainted  with  the  various  forms  of 
hrunnea  and  festiva^  but  this  is  not  easily  expressed  in  a  few 
words.  Fortunately  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  minute  points 
of  difference,  as  we  have  a  valuable  differential  character  in  the 
submarginal  band,  which  is  wavy  in  hrunnea^  but  only  indented 
below  costa  and  towards  inner  margin  in  f estiva. 

Some  examples  of  N.  hrunnea  bear  a  strong  superficial 
resemblance  to  N.  dahlii.  In  the  latter  species  the  submarginal 
band  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  N.  festiva,  but  the  area 
beyond  this  band  is  always  as  dark  as  the  darkest  colour  on 
the  rest  of  the  wing.  In  hrunnea  the  marginal  area  is  invariably 
of  the  same  tint  as  the  palest  colour  on  the  other  portion  of  the 
wing. 

NOCTUA   FESTIVA. 

Fore  wings  ochreous,  ornamented  with  brown  of  various 
shades ;  orbicular  usually  of  the  ground  colour ;  reniform  usually 
only  outlined  in  ochreous,  but  sometimes  filled  up  with  the  same 
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colour,  and  with  a  dark  spot  at  its  lower  extremity ;  the  clavi- 
form  is  usually  represented  by  a  blackish  dot  below  orbicular, 
but  in  some  examples  it  is  completely  outlined  and  filled  up 
with  ochreous.  There  is  often  a  blackish  quadrate,  sometimes 
roundish,  blotch  or  spot  between  the  stigmata,  and  a  triangular 
one  before  the  orbicular  one ;  sometimes  there  is  also  a  black 
dot,  edged  externally  with  whitish,  between  the  inner  and  basal 
lines ;  these  marks  are  the  exposed  sections  of  a  black  wedge- 
shaped  streak  in  the  discoidal  cell.  Three  sinuate,  double,  dark 
lines  traverse  the  wings,  the  basal  terminates  just  below  the 
median  nerve,  the  inner  is  sharply  angulated  near  the  costa  and 
above  inner  margin,  and  the  outer  is  curved  below  costa,  and 
then  runs  parallel  with  outer  margin ;  the  suhmarginal  hand  is 
pale,  indented  below  costa  and  before  inner  margin.  All  these 
lines  originate  in  dark  spots  on  the  costa,  and  there  are  often 
three  pale  spots  between  outer  line  and  suhmarginal  band. 
Space  between  the  outer  line  and  suhmarginal  band  is  often 
filled  up  with  brownish.  A  series  of  black  spots  on  outer 
margin,  and  there  is  also  frequently  a  series  of  white  dots  just 
beyond  the  outer  line.  Hind  wings  grey-brown,  with  a  darker 
central  lunule,  and,  sometimes,  transverse  line,  the  latter,  when 
present,  being  often  bordered  externally  with  paler.  Fringes 
ochreous,  with  a  rosy  tinge. 

The  foregoing  is  not  a  description  of  an  individual  specimen 
of  N, /estiva,  but  is  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a 
general  idea  of  the  species.  Although  I  have  a  large  number  of 
specimens  of  the  species,  I  am  only  able  to  select  examples 
which  nearly  agree,  but  are  not  exactly  identical  with  Hiibner's 
five  figures  of  this  species. 

The  colour  of  N.  f estiva  ranges  from  pale  ochreous  to  chest- 
nut-brown, and  from  grey  to  fuliginous  grey-brown ;  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  greyish  coloration  is  confined  to  northern  /estiva.  The 
ornamentation  is  subject  to  modification  of  a  comprehensive  and 
most  interesting  character,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  variation 
exhibited  in  my  series  is  analogous  to  that  of  N,  brunnea.  The 
transverse  lines  are  strongly  defined  in  some  specimens,  whilst 
in  others  they  are  mostly  obsolete ;  the  discoidal  cell  between 
the  stigmata  is  often  no  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  fore  wing, 
but  sometimes  there  is  a  reddish  quadrate  spot  in  place  of  the 
usual  black  one;  the  stigmata  may  be  only  faintly  outlined,  and 
sometimes  the  orbicular  is  completely  lost.  The  brownish  shade 
between  outer  hue  and  submargmal  band  is  frequently  only  repre- 
sented by  a  short  transverse  dash  from  costa,  and  even  this  in 
one  or  two  examples  in  my  series  is  eliminated.  Sometimes 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  claviform  stigma.  This  is  what  may  be 
termed  the  ordinary  variation  of  N. /estiva ;  but  there  are  a  few 
aberrations  of  the  species  which  deserve  special  consideration, 
and  1  therefore  venture  to  briefly  describe  them  as  follows : — 
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A.  Fore  wings  pale  greyish  ochreous ;  stigmata  and  trans- 
verse lines  very  indistinct ;  a  purple-brown  dash  from  costa 
passes  between  the  stigmata,  and  unites  with  a  purple-brown 
band  extending  from  lower  end  of  reniform  to  inner  margin. 
Hind  wings  grey-brown,  the  lunule  is  reduced  to  an  indistinct 
spot,  and  there  is  an  indistinct  pale  central  transverse  band,  but 
no  dark  line.  Fringes  pale  grey,  tinged  with  pinkish.  A  male. 
This  specimen  was  bred  from  larvae  found  in  North  Devon  ;  two 
other  specimens  bred  from  the  same  lot  of  larvae  are  modi- 
fications of  this  form. 

B.  Basal  half  and  outer  margin  of  fore  wings  light  ochreous; 
other  portions  pale  reddish  brown,  limited  inwardly  by  a 
purplish-brown  dash  from  costa,  which  passes  between  stigmata 
and  unites  below  the  reniform  with  a  band  of  the  same  colour 
running  to  the  inner  margin.  The  stigmata  are  very  faintly 
outlined ;  transverse  lines  obsolete.  Hind  wings  grey-brown, 
with  darker  lunule,  central  and  submarginal  lines,  the  latter 
followed  by  a  pale  interrupted  band.  Fringes  of  fore  wings  pale 
brown,  preceded  by  a  row  of  black  dots ;  of  hind  wings  ochreous 
grey,  with  a  faint  rosy  tinge.  A  female  example.  Eeceived 
from  Carlisle,  but  I  have  no  information  as  to  exact  locality.  I 
have  a  somewhat  similar  specimen  from  N.  Devon. 

C.  Similar  in  character  of  marking  to  B,  but  the  basal  half 
and  outer  margin  of  fore  wings  are  violet -grey,  and  the  brown  of 
other  portions  has  a  purple  tint ;  the  transverse  lines  are  trace- 
able, and  the  reniform  is  outlined  in  violet-grey ;  fringes  rosy. 
Hind  wings  grey-brown,  with  central  and  submarginal  trans- 
verse lines  ;  fringes  ochreous,  tinged  with  rosy.  A  small  male. 
This  very  pretty  form,  which  was  received  from  Forres,  appears 
to  be  a  modification  of  Hiibner's  114. 

D.  Fore  wings  violet-grey,  with  some  vinous-red  hairs  at  the 
base  above  inner  margin ;  transverse  lines  distinct ;  stigmata 
paler,  with  a  vinous-red  quadrate  blotch  between  them  ;  there 
are  some  pale  dots  beyond  outer  line,  each  dot  followed  by  short 
longitudinal  black  streaks  ;  the  outer  margin  is  darker  than  rest 
of  the  wing ;  fringes  rosy,  preceded  by  a  row  of  black  dots. 
Hind  wings  grey-brown,  with  darker  outer  border ;  fringes 
ochreous,  tinged  with  rosy.  A  male  specimen.  Mr.  Eeid,  of 
Pitcaple,  Aberdeenshire,  was  good  enough  to  send  me  this  very 
handsome  form,  together  with  other  varieties  of  N.  /estiva  from 
his  district.  There  is  another  specimen,  also  a  male,  of  this 
form  in  the  series,  but  it  lacks  the  vinous-red  hairs  at  the  base 
of  fore  wing. 

E.  Fore  wings  reddish  brown,  basal  half  very  slightly  paler; 
orbicular  indistinctly  outlined  in  blackish,  with  an  inner  edging 
of  pale  ochreous  ;  reniform  outlined  in  blackish,  with  a  brownish 
centre,  and  filled  up  with  pale  ochreous;  transverse  lines  ill- 
defined,  central  shade  and  band  beyond  outer  line  darker  brown. 
A  female  specimen.     This  is  also  in  the  Pitcaple  series. 
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In  the  above  remarks  on  the  variation  of  N.  jestiva^  I  have 
included  the  small  moorland  and  mountain  form,  usually,  and 
as  I  think,  correctly,  referred  to  conflua,  Treits.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  fore  wings  of  true  conjiua  are  narrower  and  more 
pointed  than  those  of /estiva;  but,  as  I  read  Treitschke's  de- 
scription of  this  insect,  I  cannot  find  that  the  shape  of  the  wings 
is  mentioned  by  him,  and  I  consider  that  his  description  of 
conjiua  applies  very  well  to  certain  small  forms  of  f estiva  in  my 
own  collection.  There  is  much  diversity  in  the  length  of  the 
fore  wings  as  compared  with  their  width,  both  in  Scotch  and 
English  specimens  of  N,  f estiva.  The  fore  wing  of  some 
examples  is  in  length  barely  twice  the  width,  whilst  in  other 
specimens  it  is  more  than  twice  the  width.  Again,  the  apices 
are  much  rounder  in  some  specimens  than  others,  and  in  a  few 
they  may  be  termed  pointed  ;  but  these  examples  are  not  all  of 
the  small  conjiua  form.  Southern  specimens  vary  in  size  from 
IJ  in.  to  IJ  in.  Scotch  mainland  specimens  range  from  1  in. 
2  lines  to  1  in.  5  lines,  and  Shetland  from  1  in.  3  lines  to  1  in. 
5  lines ;  but  only  one  of  my  eighteen  Shetland  specimens  is 
less  than  1  in.  4  lines.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  this  local 
form  is  fairly  uniform  in  the  matter  of  expanse. 

With  reference  to  conjiua,  Treitschke  himself  says  that  his 
type  was  taken  on  the  Eeisengebirge ;  these  mountains  are  in 
the  north  of  Bohemia,  separating  that  country  from  Silesia. 
Duponchel,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  *  Histoire  Naturelle 
des  Lepidopteres,'  &c.,  published  in  1827  (the  same  year  that 
Treitschke  published  his  description  of  conjiua  in  *  Schmetterlinge 
von  Europa,'  vol.  vi.  pt.  1),  says  that  the  insect  in  question  was 
originally  taken  in  Hungary  in  1824,  and  that  Treitschke  sent 
it  to  Boisduval  under  the  MS.  name  of  Apamea  conjiua.  At  the 
time  this  insect  came  under  his  notice,  no  description  or  figure  of 
it  had  been  given  to  the  entomological  public ;  so  Duponchel 
figured  and  described  it  under  the  name  of  Noctua  (Apamea) 
conjiua,  Treits.  I  have  this  figure  before  me,  and  some  speci- 
mens from  Aberdeen,  which  are  certainly  the  same  form, 
although  not  exactly  identical  in  every  particular.  The  following 
is  a  description  of  the  figure  : — 

Fore  wings  pale  ochreous  brown,  the  basal  area  limited  by  a 
transverse  curved  reddish-brown  band;  submarginal  band,  a 
spot  before  the  orbicular,  a  larger  one  between  the  orbicular  and 
reniform,  also  reddish  brown ;  the  reniform  is  of  the  ground 
colour,  the  orbicular  is  rather  paler.  Hind  wings  fuscous  grey, 
with  a  broad  darker  hind  marginal  border. 

Duponchel  says  the  insect  is  reddish  grey;  the  stigmata 
almost  effaced,  and  the  space  between  them  rust-colour ;  and 
this  description  fits  the  Aberdeen  specimens  referred  to  almost 
exactly. 

There  is  no  great  difi&culty  in  separating  typical  conjiua  from 
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typical  festival  but  when  an  extensive  series  of  festiva,  com- 
prising specimens  from  all  parts  of  Britain,  is  examined,  the 
impossibility  of  specifically  separating  conflua  will  be  admitted. 
An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  establish  the  Shetland 
form  of  /estiva  as  the  true  British  representative  of  Treitschke's 
conflua.  Although  it  might  possibly  be  a  present  convenience  to 
adopt  a  name  for  an  insect  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  it, 
the  expedient  would  certainly  lead  to  future  confusion.  The 
Shetland  form  oif estiva  is  as  distinct  from  conflua  of  Treitschke 
as  it  is  from  Hiibner's  type  oi /estiva ;  therefore,  we  must  retain 
for  it  the  varietal  name  of  thulei,  which  has  already  been  given 
to  it  by  Dr.  Staudinger,  I  believe,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  of 
the  author.  Thulei  undoubtedly  appears  to  be  specifically  dis- 
tinct iromf estiva f  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  clearly 
connected  by  intermediate  forms  with  that  species,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  consider  it  distinct.  As  I  have  mentioned  above, 
this  form  is  fairly  uniform  in  wing-expansion,  but  it  varies  con- 
siderably in  colour  and  ornamentation,  some  of  the  specimens 
being  almost  fuliginous  brown,  with  pale  greyish  brown  trans- 
verse lines,  with  or  without  black  spots  between  stigmata  ;  others 
are  pale  reddish  brown,  with  indistinct  paler  transverse  lines,  but 
the  space  between  outer  line  and  submarginal  band  filled  up 
with  dark  brown,  and  the  three  sections  of  black  discoidal 
streak  exposed.  One  specimen  is  pale  greyish,  with  paler 
transverse  bands  in  place  of  the  usual  lines,  the  discal  area  is 
clouded  with  brownish,  and  the  space  between  the  outer  and 
submarginal  bands  conspicuously  darker ;  the  hind  wings  have 
a  darker  lunule  and  pale  central  line.  The  majority  of  the 
specimens  are  grey-brown  or  dark  reddish  brown,  with  the  space 
enclosed  by  each  of  the  double  transverse  lines  paler  ;  the  space 
between  outer  line  and  submarginal  band  always,  and  that 
between  basal  and  first  lines  sometimes,  filled  up  with  darker  ; 
the  reniform  and  orbicular  stigmata,  with  usual  black  spots, 
are  generally  well-defined,  and  the  claviform  is  sometimes  bar- 
shaped.  The  hind  wings  are  always  fuscous  grey-brown ;  the 
fringes  are  ochreous,  frequently,  but  not  invariably,  tinged  with 
pinkish ;  a  distinct  central  lunule  is  rather  the  exception  than 
the  rule. 

Subrufa  (Ra>vfoiih.=festiva,  Hiibner,  467  and  468)  is  the  form 
without  black  spots  between  the  stigmata  or  before  the  orbicular. 
Godart's  figure  (pi.  62,  fig.  1,  dahlii)  may  represent  a  modification 
of  this  form,  but  certainly  is  not  dahlii. 

Congener  (Hiibner,  QIT  =festiva  ?  Godart,  pi.  61,  fig.  5)  is 
reddish  in  tint,  especially  on  the  median  area ;  all  the  markings 
well-defined.     Neither  of  these  forms  are  uncommon. 

In  some  specimens  of  N.  /estiva  from  Germany,  in  Mr. 
Leech's  collection,  the  discoidal  cell  is  occupied  by  an  intensely 
black  cuneiform  streak,  which  extends  from  the  inner  edge  of 
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reniform  almost  to  the  base  of  the  nervures ;  the  orbicular  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  usual,  and  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
black.  In  these  specimens  the  claviform  is  also  unusually  well 
developed,  but  curiously  formed ;  it  consists  of  a  pale  spot,  of 
the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  orbicular,  encircled  with  black, 
and  with  a  black  wedge-shaped  dash  from  its  outer  edge.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  hear  that  a  form  similar  to  the 
above  was  known  to  occur  in  Britain.  Noctua  descriptay  Bremer, 
which  occurs  in  the  Amur  and  Japan,  is  not  unlike  some 
varieties  of  N,f estiva,  but  the  submarginal  band  is  differently 
formed.  Prof.  Smith's  description  of  Noctua  hospitalis,  Grote,* 
seems  to  agree  with  some  British  forms  of  N,  /estiva. 


LEPIDOPTEEA    IN    THE    NEIGHBOUEHOOD    OF    EOLDAL, 

NOEWAY. 

By  the  Eev.  F.  A.  Walker,  D.D.,  F.E.S. 

Breifond  Hotel  is  most  charmingly  situate  on  a  steep  grassy 
slope  overlooking  the  centre  of  the  lake  and  valley  of  Eoldal,  with 
craggy  heights  and  rugged  scaurs  in  the  immediate  background. 
On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake  other  hills,  of  similar  aspect 
and  elevation,  are  not  wanting.  These  are  still  more  abundantly 
clothed  with  pine-wood  and  copses  of  birch,  and  are  reproduced, 
along  with  their  snow-streaked  summits,  in  the  glassy  waters  of 
the  lake,  as  in  a  mirror,  to  the  delight  of  the  beholder,  as  he 
gazes  towards  one  end  of  the  lake  where,  nearly  three  miles  off, 
the  church,  hotel  and  hamlet  of  Eoldal  may  be  seen;  or  else 
directs  his  eyes  four  miles  in  the  other  direction,  where  the  lake 
terminates  on  that  side  also,  and  the  upward  ascent  is  commenced 
in  quest  of  the  picturesque  surroundings  of  Naes,  along  the  road 
which  up  to  that  point  has  skirted  the  water-side.  To  the  rear 
of  Eoldal  village  rises  the  mighty  Soeter,  over  4000  ft.  in  Jieight, 
with  its  deep  snow  drifts,  mountain  tarns,  lengthy  Alpine  pass, 
innumerable  patches  of  snow,  and,  in  some  spots,  even  plateaux 
of  the  same,  waterfalls,  and  torrents.  As  some  misconception 
has  prevailed  respecting  the  nomenclature  of  this  district,  it  may 
tend  to  make  matters  clear  if  I  observe  that  Breifond  is  the  name 
of  the  hotel ;  also  of  the  glacier  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake, 
nearly  opposite  but  six  miles  away  among  the  hills,  and  only  to 
be  reached  after  a  steep  climb.  Haarre  (or  Horre),  the  title  given 
to  the  new  chaplaincy  to  which  1  am  the  first  appointed,  is  the 
designation  of  the  steep  mountain  slopes  that  stretch  upward  to 
the  rear  of  the  Breifond  Hotel.  Eoldal  is  the  most  comprehensive 
term,  and  includes  the  whole  of  the  valley  and  lake. 

■'••  '  Revision  of  the  Species  of  the  Genus  Agrotis,'  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus. 
No.  38. 
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With  regard  to  the  Flora  of  the  neighbourhood,  there  is  an 
abundant  undergrowth  of  such  plants  as  Campanula  latifolia, 
Viola  tricolor^  Matricaria  inodora,  Geranium  sylvaticum,  two  or 
three  species  of  Hieracium,  Rhinanthus  crista-galU,  Galeopsis 
versicolor,  one  or  two  kinds  of  Stachys^  Ranunculus  acris,  and  the 
bilberry  and  dwarf  juniper  everywhere.  Other  plants  that  may 
be  enumerated  are  the  wild  strawberry,  Orchis  maculata,  Erie- 
phorum,  Saxlfraga  pyramidalis  (locally  known  as  the  bride's  flower 
here),  S.  stellaris,  S.  nivalis,  Ruhus  chamcemorus,  Melampyrum, 
and  Aconitum  napellus.  Certain  of  these  last  only  occur,  or  at 
least  are  met  with  more  abundantly,  at  a  considerable  elevation 
on  the  mountain  side,  and  close  to  the  snow  range. 

As  regards  Entomology,  diurnal  Lepidoptera  are  by  no  means 
numerous.     Pieridse  are  only  represented  by  Pieris  brassier,  not, 
however,  plentiful,  and  one  or  two  specimens  of  P.  rapce.   Vanes- 
sidse  by  one  solitary  specimen  of  F.  cardui,  and  only  two  or  three 
specimens  of  V.  urticce.     There  are,  however,  numbers  of  the 
larvae  of  the  latter  kind  feeding.     There   are  three   species  of 
Erehia ;  of  these  by  far  the  commonest  is  E,  ligea,  found  from 
an  elevation   of  about    UOO   to  2000  ft.,   and  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  birch  copses,  the  buttercup  and  hawkweed 
being  the  flowers  that  it  chiefly  affected.     Quite  the  best  locality 
for  this  kind  proved  to  be  a  succession  of  two  or  three  meadows 
situate  about  five  miles  from  Roldal,  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to 
Haukalid  Soeter,  and  boggy  in  places;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  occurrence  of  Argynnis  pales  and  var.  lapponica. 
The  second   species  of  Erehia,  but  occurring  very  sparingly  in 
comparison  of  E.  ligea,  is  E,  medusa  var. ;  and  the  third  kind,  E, 
lappona,  alias  manto,  with  grey  under  side  of  lower  wings  and 
smaller  ocelli  on  upper  wings,  only  found  close  to  the  snow  range 
at  an  elevation  of  nearly  4000  ft.  on  the  Soeter,  and  at  3000  ft.  on 
Haarre  Mountain,  but  never  lower  than  the  last-named  elevation. 
Twelve  specimens  of  this  last  butterfly  were  captured.   Its  scarcity 
(alluded   to   in    Mr.  Norris's   ''  Notes    on  Butterflies   from   the 
Apennines"  [Entom.  277])  is  in  part  to  be  accounted  for  owing 
to  the  storms  of  wind  and  rain  so  frequently  prevailing  on  the 
cloud-capped  heights  where,  alone,  it  is  to  be  found ;  while  for 
other  butterflies  all  was  sunshine  in  the  vicinity  of  Roldal  Lake 
beneath.     One  or  two  specimens  of  Argynnis  aglaia  were  seen 
daily,  and  occasionally  more,  and  this  species  apparently  increased 
in  frequency  towards  the  close  of  July.     Three  other  species  of 
Argynnis  were  also  captured,  namely,  A.  pales  var.  lapponica,  ino, 
and  euphrosyne ;  pales  and  lapponica  proving  very  abundant,  and 
far  outnumbering  the  two  latter  kinds.    Melitaa  cinxia  was  fairly 
common  at  the  beginning  of  July,  but  faded  and  worn,  in  this 
respect  furnishing  a  marked  contrast  to  the  specimens  of  the  same 
butterfly  that  I  took  at  Granada  in  Mav.     To  all  appearance  it 
had  quite  disappeared  before  the  end  of  July.     Of  S.  mcera  I  sue- 
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ceeded  in  taking  about  a  dozen  specimens ;  it  was  noticed  almost 
daily,  flitting  up  and  down  the  high  boulders  by  the  side  of  the 
road  bordering  the  lake,  but  was  nowhere  very  plentiful.  Coeno- 
nympha  pamphilus  was  represented  by  two  worn  specimens  taken 
at  Naes.  Of  Chrysophanes  phloeas  I  only  captured  one  specimen, 
and  only  saw,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  one  more.  G.  chryseis  and 
C.  virgaurece  proved  about  equally  common.  I  captured  a  long 
series  of  both  sexes  of  each  of  these  two  species.  C,  chryseis  is 
represented  by  more  females,  and  C.  virgaurece  by  more  males. 
The  latter  species  is,  I  think,  rather  more  local,  as  well  as  later 
in  time  of  appearance.  Genus  Polyommatus  was  represented  by 
P.  alexis  and  P.  <Bgon,  both  fairly  common.  Hesperidae  by  one 
solitary  specimen  of  Pamphila  sylvanus  taken  at  Buar-Brae,  near 
Odde.  Lepidoptera-Heterocera  were  not  numerously  represented, 
so  far  as  mv  captures  are  concerned.  Noctuidse :  Charceas  gra- 
minis,  Caradrina  cuhicularisy  Agrotis  segetum,  A.  candelisequa, 
Apamea  fibrosa  ?  Geometridse  :  Euholia  mensuraria,  Fidonia 
atomaria,  F.  hrunneata,  Anaitis  plagiata ;  also  a  species  of  Eapi- 
thecia.  Of  Crambidse,  Crambus  pascuellus.  All  the  above-named 
moths  were  taken  at  Boldal.  Another  specimen  of  Anaitis  plagiata 
was  captured  at  Bratlandsdal,  as  well  as  Boarmia  repandata. 

As  regards  Neuroptera,  I  took  one  specimen  of  JSschna 
juncea  in  the  outskirts  of  Bergen,  and  one  of  ^.  pratensis  on  my 
return  drive  from  the  Bratlandsdal,  where  there  was  a  wall  of 
rock  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and  a  foaming  torrent 
close  beneath  on  the  left.  The  pony  drawing  my  carriole  was 
advancing  at  a  fast  trot,  and  the  dragon-fly  came  tilting  in  an 
opposite  direction  between  the  vehicle  and  the  cliff.  At  the 
moment  of  my  catching  it  I  made  certain  that  I  had  lost  it,  as 
the  hoop  of  the  net  sprang  out  of  the  ferrule.  Great  quickness 
of  eye  and  hand  on  this  particular  occasion  alone  enabled  me  to 
secure  a  species  which  was  previously  unrepresented  in  my 
collection,  and  I  am  convinced  that  I  might  make  many  attempts 
without  meeting  with  like  success.  Of  JEschna  juncea,  also  new 
to  my  collection,  I  only  saw  and  took  the  one  specimen  above 
recorded.  Of  ^.  pratensis,  possibly  six  or  eight  in  all  were 
noticed,  some  darting  above  the  beds  of  the  boulder  stream  and 
foaming  mountain  torrents,  and  one  or  two  flying  over  boggy 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  snow-fed  tarns  and  runlets  at  a 
much  higher  elevation.  Phryganidae  are  represented  by  three 
specimens  from  Boldal  Lake.  One  may  possibly  be  Llmnephilus 
griseus ;  the  other  two  belong  to  a  larger  species.  Among  the 
Coleoptera  may  be  enumerated  Geotrupes  stercorarius,  G.  syl- 
vaticus,  Cetonia  cenea,  Aphodlus  fossor,  A.  depressus,  Calathus 
melanocephalus,  Nebria  olivieri,  Coccinella  septempunctata,  Philor- 
thus  ceneus?,  Agriotes  aterrimus,  Chrysomela  marginata,  Carabus 
violaceus,  Pterostichus  sp.  ?  All  the  above  from  Boldal.  Silpha 
nigosa  was  obtained  from  a  reindeer's  skull  on  the  peat  moss  at 
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Haukalid.  Necrophorus  mortuorumf  Lina  anea,  and  Trichius 
fasciatus  occurred  at  Buar  Brae.  Of  these  species,  Lina  anea 
infested  the  hazels  in  thousands  along  the  road  to  the  glacier, 
and  its  larvae  in  particular  were  speedily  reducing  the  bushes  to  a 
skeleton  condition.  The  handsomely-barred  Trichius  fasciatus 
was  found  exclusively  on  the  blossoms  of  the  scabious,  where  it 
bore  a  close  superficial  resemblance  to  a  humble  bee.  Among 
Hymenoptera  may  be  enumerated,  from  Roldal,  Bombus  lappo- 
nicuSf  B.  agrorum,  B,  suhterraneus ;  from  road  to  Soeter,  B, 
lucorunif  B.  suhterraneus ;  from  Bratlandsdal,  B.  lucorum^  B, 
agrorum ;  from  Buar  Brae,  B.  lucorum,  B.  agrorum,  B.  lapponicus ; 
from  Bergen,  B.  agrorum.  Also  from  Buar  Brae  a  single  speci- 
men of  Vespa  media,  and  of  Tenthredo  chloros ;  from  Boldal,  T, 
mesomela,  Formica  nigra,  Allantus  arcuatus,  Odynerus  pictus,  O. 
(Lionotus)  tristis,  Megachile  centuncularis,  Lyda  histrio,  Ophion 
luteum,  and  two  or  three  unnamed  species  of  Ichneumonidse.  The 
Diptera  of  Roldal  include  Calliphora  vomitoria,  C,  groenlandica, 
Sarcophaga  mortuorum,  Scatophaga  ster  cor  aria,  Musca  ccesar,  Eris- 
talis  tenax, E.similis,  E.nemorum?,  Mesembfinajneridiana,  Oliviera 
lateralis,  Sarcophaga  hcemorrhoidalis,  Helophilus  tumulatus,  H. 
frutetorum,  Chrysotoxum  fasciolatum,  Polietes  lardaria,  Hcematopota 
pluvialis,  Scatophaga  sp.  ?,  Therioplectes  auripilus  (tabanus),  Volu- 
cella  bombylans,  Eristalis  arbustorum,  Scyphus  ribesii,  S.  sp.  allied 
to  corollce,  Platychirus  manicatus,  Syritta  pipiens.  On  the  road  to 
Soeter,  Therioplectes  auripilus,  and  Hcematopota  pluvialis  once 
more;  and  from  Buar  Brae,  Volucella  bombylans  and  Empis 
tessellata,  Orthoptera  conclude  the  list  with  a  single  specimen  of 
a  common  species  of  Pezotettix. 


USE   OF  THE   HAIRS   OF  ACRONYCTA  ALNL 
By  Maurice  Fitz-Gibbon. 

The  larva  of  this  insect  is  unique,  among  those  which  have 
come  under  my  notice,  as  having  two  perfectly  distinct  forms  in  the 
course  of  its  larval  existence.  Into  these  forms  I  have  made  some 
examination.  The  first  form,  which  it  assumes  for  the  purpose 
of  escaping  the  notice  of  birds  and  other  enemies, — the  entomo- 
logist no  doubt  included, — I  shall  call  the  Cryptic'^  {>cpu7ncoy  I 
hide)  or  **  concealing "  form.  In  this  form,  which  the  larva 
wears  until  the  last  moult,  a  bird's  dropping  is  most  successfully 
imitated;  and  as  the  larva  lies  on  the  upper  side  of  an  alder  leaf, 
with  its  half-curled  body  gradually  shading  from  white  to  grey 
and  from  grey  to  brownish  black,  the  whole  presenting  a  half 
shiny,  half  greasy  appearance,  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  non- 
entomologists    would    believe    that   the    somewhat   unpleasant- 

'•'  This  designation  is  borrowed. 
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looking  object  was  alive.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  larva  to 
moult  for  the  last  time,  it  is  then  too  large  to  any  longer  hope  to 
deceive  the  eyes  of  its  enemies  under  its  previous  disguise,  and 
accordingly  a  complete  change  takes  place.  All  this  time  it  has 
possessed  on  the  second  segment  four  indistinct  hairs — two  on  each 
side  ;  and  on  the  remaining  segments  two — one  on  each  side. 

Now,  on  assuming  its  final  coat,  the  hairs  on  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  tenthy  and  eleventh 
segments  are  magnified  considerably,  being  now  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  horse-hair,  and  at  the  tip  of  each,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  having  been  hammered  fiat,  the  hairs  on  the  other 
segments  remaining  rudimentary.  These  hairs,  and  especially 
the  double  number  on  the  second  segment,  give  the  larva  the 
most  formidable  appearance  imaginable. 

In  other  respects  the  body  changes  in  a  very  remarkable  way 
to  a  ground  colour  all  over  of  the  most  intense  metallic  green, 
identical  with  that  so  familiar  to  all  of  us  on  the  wings  of  Z.  fill- 
pendulce ;  while  on  each  segment  after  the  head  there  extends 
laterally  a  broad  rectangular  streak  of  bright  yellow.  This  com- 
bination of  colour, — the  dark  green  and  bright  yellow, — together 
with  the  flat-tipped  bristles,  unites  to  give  one  that  uncomfortable 
sensation  we  all  experience  on  seeing  a  wasp  in  too  close 
proximity.  To  this  form  I  give  the  name  Sematic^  (cw/xa,  a 
warning) . 

But  the  bristles  have  not  yet  done  all  their  work.  When 
the  time  comes  at  which  the  larva  intends  to  undergo  its 
change  to  a  pupa,  it  descends  the  tree,  and  singles  out  some  nice 
rotten  stick  lying  on  the  ground,  and  this  it  excavates  with  its 
powerful  mandibles.  In  this  process  of  excavation, — and  in 
the  case  of  one  larva  I  watched  the  process  for  four  hours  on 
end,— much  sawdust  is  formed ;  and  as  the  work  advances,  and 
the  larva  gets  farther  and  farther  into  the  wood,  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  retract  his  body,  every  now  and  then,  to  sweep  out 
this  obstruction,  and  in  this  action  the  flat-tipped  bristles  are  of 
the  utmost  service,  for  each  bristle  as  it  comes  out  brings  along 
with  it  one,  two,  or  three  fragments  of  wood,  and,  of  course, 
"every  little  helps."  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  watch  this 
process  of  excavation  going  on.  When  the  larva  considers  he 
has  dug  in  far  enough,  he  sets  himself  to  widen  his  domicile  ; 
and  when  he  has  made  it  roomy  enough  to  turn  completely 
round  in, — a  work  in  which  the  bristles  come  in  useful  again, 
— he  enters  it  finall}^  and,  after  a  thorough  sweep  out,  reserves 
the  last  few  fragments  of  wood,  and  with  them  spins  a  slight 
web  in  the  aperture  of  his  retreat,  and  then  resigns  himself 
to  internal  and  external  metamorphosis,  after  which  he  lies  quiet 
till  the  ensuing  June  brings  him  out  a  perfect  insect. 

'•'  This  designation  ig  borrowed. 
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I  have  dwelt  more  particularly  on  the  subject  of  the  bristles, 
because  it  has  occurred  to  me, — what  I  have  never  seen  or  heard 
suggested  before, — that  these  very  pronounced  bristles,  in  the 
case  of  several  of  the  genus  Acronycta,  are  specially  intended  for 
this  sweeping-out  process  during  excavation  of  the  pupa's  winter 
quarters.  This  is  yet  more  apparent  in  the  case  of  Acronycta 
leporina,  which  when,  after  the  last  moult,  it  enters  on  this  exca- 
vating process  is  nothing  more  than  one  great  silky  brush. 
Another  instance  is  A.  megacephala,  in  whose  case  I  have 
observed  the  same  use  of  the  hairs,  though  the  tips  are  not  flat- 
tened in  either  of  these  insects.  Of  course  I  only  refer  to  those 
larvae  in  which  the  bristles  become  pronounced  in  the  last  moult, 
many  other  larvae  possessing  more  or  less  defined  bristles,  varying 
in  proportion  to  their  size  throughout  their  larval  existence. 

Mr.  Newman,  in  his  work,  makes  no  mention  whatsoever  of 
the  first  form  of  the  larva,  and  in  stating  that  the  hairs  are  pro- 
nounced on  every  segment  he  is  scarcely  correct.  A.  alni  seems 
to  have  occurred  pretty  generally  this  year ;  upwards  of  a  hundred 
were  taken  in  the  New  Forest  this  season  by  one  collector. 

Dublin,  Dec.  18,  1891. 


THE    PAISLEY    "PUG"    (EUPITHECIA   CASTIGATA,   var.). 
By  W.  H.  Tugwell. 

For  several  years  past  our  Paisley  friends  have  sent  us  a 
melanic  form  of  some  undetermined  Eupithecia.  This  insect 
has  been  a  puzzle  to  many  lepidopterists,  and  has  been  named 
in  turn  E.  albipunctata,  E.  satyrata,  E,  trisignata,  and  E.  vir- 
gaureata ;  but  evidently  all  these  are  errors  of  differentiation,  as, 
when  placed  with  these  species,  they  are  clearly  not  at  home. 

During  the  past  autumn  my  friend  Mr.  A.  M.  Stewart,  of 
Paisley,  most  generously  sent  me  several  imagines  of  this  insect, 
both  bred  and  caught  examples ;  be,  too,  kindly  sent  me  three 
pupae,  part  of  a  brood  he  had  reared  to  that  stage  from  ova 
deposited  by  a  captured  female.  The  young  larvae,  on  hatching, 
were  supplied  with  a  selection  of  all  likely  plants  growing  in  the 
locality  in  which  they  are  found.  Heather  {Calluna  vulgaris) 
was  the  food  they  attached  themselves  to,  and  fed  up  on  it 
entirely.  Mr  Stewart  also  sent  me  a  description  of  the  larvae, 
which,  like  many  of  the  Eupithecia,  differed  so  much  inter  se  that 
it  was  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  follow. 

With  all  this  material  to  hand,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it 
should  be  fairly  easy  to  decide  w^hat  it  really  was,  as  I  possessed 
all  the  British  species,  save  innotata,  pernotatay  and  egenaria ; 
but   in   practice  it   was  not  so  facile,   the  markings  being   so 
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obscured  by  its  melanism.  I  was  disposed  to  hold  it  a  var.  of 
satyrataf  to  which  species  it  came  very  near  to  some  of  our 
southern  forms ;  but  when  I  showed  my  series  at  the  South 
London,  this  idea  did  not  find  favour,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  northern  forms  of  satyrata  varied  in  another  direction.  I 
was  convinced  of  my  error.  One  gentleman  (Mr.  Tutt)  boldly 
stated  it  was  only  virgaureata,  and  that  when  they  were  first 
sent  out  by  the  Paisley  collectors  they  were  sent  with  typical 
virgaureata ;  but,  finding  they  were  wanted  in  the  south,  they 
now  sent  out  only  the  selected  melanic  form.  After  this  state- 
ment I  wrote  to  Mr.  Stewart  for  information.  Asking  him  if  they 
did  get  virgaureata^  and  if  the  insects  sent  to  me  were  selected, 
Mr.  Stewart  replied  as  follows: — "I  never  heard  of  or  took 
Eupithecia  virgaureata  here,  and  its  food-plant,  the  golden-rod,  I 
have  only  found  once,  and  that  many  miles  from  where  we  take 
the  "  pug."  I  know  the  plant  well,  as  I  am  tolerably  well  up  in 
Botany,  having  a  much  finer  collection  of  plants  than  insects. 
The  specimens  sent  you  were  not  selected,  but  just  our  usual 
form ;  when  taken  freshly  emerged  they  are  a  beautiful  glossy 
grey-black,  some  a  trifle  darker  than  others,  but  as  a  rule  they 
vary  very  little.  I  doubt  Mr.  Tutt  is  making  a  mistake  when  he 
says  he  got  typical  virgaureata  from  Paisley ;  I  have  only  five 
virgaureata,  and  they  came  from  your  side  of  the  border." 

Feeling  perfectly  convinced  that  it  was  in  no  way  allied  to 
virgaureata,  I  again  most  closely  examined  them,  and  at  last  got 
a  key-note  ;  and  that  is  the  hind  marginal  whitish  line  apparent 
in  some  of  the  specimens,  and  tolerably  clear,  but  in  others  much 
obscured.  When  this  line  was  contrasted  to  the  same  line  in 
E.  castigata,  it  was  evident  it  was  to  this  species  that  the  Paisley 
*'pug"  belonged.  I  reset  all  to  same  model,  for  convenience  of 
examination,  and  with  a  series  of  each,  arranged  in  parallel 
colvLmns  of  satyrata,  the  Paisley  "pug,"  di,nd  virgaureata,  it  was 
clear  that  the  puzzle  was  unravelled.  The  discoidal  spot  and 
the  hind  marginal  very  zigzag  whitish  line,  when  present,  is 
distinctly  shown  on  all  the  wings,  both  above  and  beneath  ;  the 
neuration  and  contour  of  castigata  and  the  Paisley  insect  are 
identical.  That  being  so,  I  had  no  hesitation  to  re-exhibit  them 
under  their  proper  name  at  the  South  London  Entomological 
Society  on  the  14th  inst. 

My  friend  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  was  disposed  to  accept  my  deter- 
mination, but  wished  an  opportunity  of  a  daylight  examination, 
and  to  tliat  end  he  had  my  series  to  take  home ;  and  I  may  now 
say  that  Mr.  Barrett  agrees  with  me  absolutely  that  the  Paisley 
insect  is  Eujnthecia  castigata  var.  I  will  not  give  it  a  varietal 
name,  as,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  we  have  far  too  many  named 
^  arieties  already. 

Greenwich,  Jan,  20,  1892. 
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Red  markings  on  Papilio  machaon  and  P.  xuthus. — With  reference 
to  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  and  Mr.  Bowles'  articles  on  the  above  subject  {vide 
Entom.  xxiv.  pp.  105  and  130),  I  may  mention  that  amongst  22  P.  machaon 
and  ]  6  P.  xuthus  in  my  Japanese  collection,  only  one,  viz.,  a  female  of  P. 
machaon,  has  any  trace  of  red  in  the  first  submarginal  lunule  of  the  lower 
wing  (upper  side).  Two  of  P.  xuthus  are  without  any  traces  of  red,  even 
in  the  seventh  lunule  at  the  anal  angle ;  eleven  show  it  but  sHghtly,  whereas  in 
the  remaining  three  almost  the  whole  lunule  is  orange-red.  Nine  males  of 
P.  machaon  show  no  trace  of  red  in  the  sixth  lunule,  nine  males  and  two 
females  show  it  slightly,  one  female  shows  it  very  strongly,  while  in  the 
remaining  female  the  sixth  lunule  is  almost  entirely  suffused  with  black. 
The  less  red  there  is  in  the  anal  angle  lunule  of  the  above-mentioned 
specimens  of  P.  xuthus,  the  more  the  yellow  in  the  fifth  lunule  is  prolonged 
into  the  tail. — T.  E.  Sansom  ;  Yokohama. 

Ph^ism  of  Java  Butterflies. — Mr.  Jenner  Weir  (Entom.  xxiv.  226) 
suggests  that  there  may  be  some  connection  between  the  murkiness  of  the 
atmosphere  in  Java  and  the  duskiness  of  butterflies  from  there  compared 
with  the  same  species  from  elsewhere.  That,  however,  cannot  be  the 
reason,  as,  for  cHmate  and  scenery,  the  mountainous  interior  of  Java  is 
probably  unequalled  in  the  tropical  world.  I  believe,  however,  the  damp- 
ness of  the  air  may  be  the  reason,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  series 
of  the  same  species  taken  on  the  coast  plains,  and  at  various  elevations 
and  distances  from  mountain  summits.  Near  high  mountains  a  heavy 
thunderstorm  takes  place  almost  every  afternoon,  whereas  a  few  miles 
away  there  may  not  be  a  storm  for  several  days,  and  of  course  the  plains 
have  regular  dry  seasons  and  (as  this  year)  may  be  almost  rainless  for 
months.  Doubtless  most  collections  from  Java  have  been  made  amongst 
the  mountains,  as  far  more  species  occur  there  than  are  found  on  the 
plains ;  but  although  the  atmosphere  up  there  is  excessively  damp,  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  is  usually  very  bright  and  clear. — T.  E.  Sansom; 
Yokohama. 

Aberrations  of  Vanessa  antiopa.  —  Mr.  South  (Entom.  xxii.  219) 
quotes  Maynard's  observations  from  '  Butterflies  of  New  England '  on 
Vanessa  antiojm  var.  hygicea,  Heyd.  Having  in  my  possession  two  speci- 
mens of  aberrations  bred  in  1888,  by  my  nephew  William  Werner,  of 
Biedenkopf,  Germany,  which  differ  from  the  above,  it  may  be  of  interest  if 
I  give  descriptions  of  them.  In  specimen  No.  1  the  yellow  border  on  the 
primaries  broadens  out  and  extends  near  the  tip  to  the  second  costal  spot, 
which  it  absorbs,  as  well  as  the  usual  submarginal  dark  baud  and  blue 
spots,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  is,  however,  absent  on  the  left 
wing.  The  secondaries  are  normal.  In  specimen  No.  2  the  first  costal 
spot  on  the  primaries  is  entirely  missing;  but  the  border  expands  con- 
siderably at  the  tip,  and  includes  the  second  costal  spot ;  thence  it  descends, 
coDQpletely  obhterating  the  dark  band  and  blue  spots  on  both  wings,  of 
which  not  a  trace  is  visible.  The  yellow  border  in  both  specimens  is 
thickly  sprinkled  with  black  dots,  which  form  a  smoky  blackish  patch  on 
the  angular  extremity  at  the  tip.  The  measurement  in  the  centre  of  the 
border  on  either  wings  is  fully  three-eighths  of  au  inch.  The  ground 
colour  in  both  specimens  is  the  ordinary  rich  brown.     On  the  under  side 
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the  border  of  specimen  No.  2  is  decidedly  narrower,  white,  and  strongly 
suffused  with  black,  a  smoky  streak  passing  ihiough  the  middle,  whilst  the 
margin  towards  the  inner  side  is  very  indistinctly  defined. — J.  Jager  ; 
180,  Kensington-park  Road,  Netting  Hill,  January,  1892. 

Green  and  Brown-coloured  Pup^  of  Papilio  podalirius. — I  was 
sent  last  June  a  dozen  eggs  of  P.  podalirius,  which  I  fed  up  during  June 
and  July  on  sloe.  In  July  eight  successfully  turned  into  pupae,  lour 
of  which  were  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  four  the  ordinary  light  brown. 
The  green  ones  all  produced  perfect  specimens  in  August,  but  I  still 
have  the  brown  in  pupae.  Is  this  always  the  case,  or  is  it  only  a 
coincidence  that  the  green  should  emerge  and  not  the  brown  ?  —  J.  Lewis 
Bonhote;  C/o  Rev.  W.  D.  Bushell,  Harrow. 

Cure  for  the  Ravages  of  the  Larva  of  N.  ribesii.  —  Whilst 
paying  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  Somerset  last  week,  he  informed  me  that  he 
never  remembered  the  larvae  of  the  sawfly,  N.  ribesii,  so  numerous  as  they 
were  last  season.  In  his  garden  they  swarmed  on  both  gooseberry  and 
currant,  completely  stripping  some  of  the  bushes  of  their  leaves.  He 
found  the  following  remedy  so  instantaneously  efifectual,  that  perhaps  some 
of  your  readers  may  be  glad  to  know  of  it : — 1  tablespoouful  of  fir-tree  oil 
in  1  gallon  of  water  (sume  proportion  as  for  aphis);  syringe;  the  larva, 
on  being  touched  with  the  liquid,  falls,  and  almost  instantly  dies.  —  John 
N.  Still  ;  Seaton,  Devon. 

Larv^-beating  in  Epping  Forest. — During  the  past  season  of  1891, 
many  kinds  of  L  rvae  were  abundant  throughout  the  Forest.  Several 
species  which  are  generally  very  scarce  were  fairly  plentiful.  On  4th 
July  I  beat  out  a  larva  of  Thecla  hetulcB  near  High  Beach,  from  which  I 
bred  a  fine  female  specimen  on  11th  August.  This  species  has  been  taken 
freely  in  various  parts  of  the  Forest  on  sloe.  The  great  feature  of  the  year 
was  the  occurrence  of  Stauropus  Jagi  in  Monk  Wood.  On  Sept.  5th  1 
beat  one  from  oak,  and  on  the  12th  ol  the  same  month  I  obtained  two  more, 
one  from  oak  and  the  other  from  beech ;  at  least  a  dozen  other  larvae  of 
this  species  were  found  in  the  same  locality;  and  the  fine  beech  trees  in 
Monk  Wood  also  yielded  an  unusually  large  number  of  H.  prasinana,  D. 
coryli,  V.  pudihunda,  E.  litiearia,  &c.  Other  kinds,  such  as  N.  ziczac,  N. 
cavielina,  D.furcula,  &c.,  were  also  freely  distributed.  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  the  severe  weather  has  in  no  way  diminished  the  imniber  of  larvae,  but 
has  probably  destroyed  many  of  the  deadly  parasites  that  prey  upon  them. 
Also  it  would  appear  that  the  entomological  resources  ol  Lpping  Forest  are 
far  from  exhausted  yet. — C.  B.  Smith  ;  24,  Rectory  Road,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton.  N.,  January  1,  1892. 

CoLEOPHORA  METALLicELLA,  U.S. — For  twenty  years  I  have  had  a  species 
of  Coleophora  under  the  name  of  metalUcella  in  my  cabinet,  and  have  felt 
convinced  all  the  time  that  it  was  quite  distinct  from  either  C.  nigricella  or 
C.fuscedinella.  From  both  these  species  it  ditiers  in  the  following 
respects: — Firstly,  it  is  of  a  bronzy  lightish  green  colour;  the  scales  are 
larger  and  more  raised,  and  the  insect  has  a  more  muscular  appearance. 
In  one  sex  the  antennae  are  white  nearly  half  way  down,  and  the  tips  are 
white  in  both  sexes;  but  this  is  not  a  trustworthy  character,  as  it  is  subject 
to  variation.  The  larva  occurs  in  May,  and  is  nearly  a  month  earlier  than 
that  of  C.fuscedinella,  which  is  not  found  till  June.     How  I  happened  to 
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breed  C.  metallicella  came  about  in  this  way.  For  a  number  of  years  I 
had  noticed  certain  white  blotches  on  the  leaves  of  young  birches,  and  these 
I  considered  to  be  merely  the  work  of  C.fuscedinella  larvae,  and  did  not  pay 
any  attention  to  them  until  about  two  years  ago,  when  I  was  beating  for 
Micropteryx,  salopiella  and  noticed  a  lot  of  Coleophora  cases,  which  I  did  not 
know,  sticking  about  my  umbrella.  I  then  examined  the  white  blotches 
which  I  had  formerly  despised,  and  found  a  number  of  these  strange  cases, 
all  full  grown.  I  took  a  lot  of  these  home  and  kept  them,  apart  from  every- 
thing else,  and  have  bred  from  them  thirteen  fine  specimens  of  C.  metalli- 
cella. I  sent  these  and  the  cases,  also  my  series  of  C.  fuscedinella  bred 
from  cases  on  alder,  and  all  my  C.  nigricella,  to  Dr.  Wood.  C.  iiigricella 
was  soon  disposed  of,  but  Dr.  Wood  wishes  to  make  some  anatomical 
examinations  before  he  expresses  a  definite  opinion  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinctness of  the  insect  I  call  C.  metallicella  from  C.  fuscedinella. — J.  B. 
HoDGKiNSON ;  Ashton-on-Ribble. 

Sugaring  in  October. —  During  the  greater  portion  of  October  last, 
two  of  us  "  sugared  "  each  night  in  a  large  garden  three  miles  from 
Arundel.  Insects  were  plentiful,  and  on  some  evenings  they  swarmed  at 
the  •*  sugar,"  which  consisted  solely  of  treacle  and  rum.  Phlogophora 
meticulosa,  Anchocelis  pistacina,  and  Xanthia  circellaris  were  very  abun- 
dant ;  I  took  a  fine  and  variable  series  of  pistacina.  The  rest  of  our  cap- 
tures consisted  of  Leucania  pallens  (4j,  Orthosia  macilenta  (25),  0.  lota 
(13),  Anchocelis  litura  (9),  A.  rvjina  (4),  Ceraatis  vaccinii  and  spadicea 
(many  more  of  the  former  than  the  latter),  Scopelosoma  satellitia  (30), 
Xanthia  fulvago  (3),  Xylina  soda  (12),  and  X.  ornithopus  (a  good  series  in 
fine  condition),  Agriopis  aprilina  (2),  Plusia  festuccB  {i  in  excellent  condi- 
tion), and  P.  gamma  (several),  Caradrina  quadripunctata  (2),  Cidaria 
siterata  (1),  and  C.  immanata  (4:),  Thera  vaiiata  (2),  and  Eubolia  cervinaria 
(2  caught  on  the  wing).  We  also  managed  to  secure  about  400  pupae  by 
digging  during  the  day,  among  which  are  nearly  40  Smerinthus  tilice.  One 
pupa  has  produced  the  finest  female  Asteroscopus  sphinx  1  ever  saw.  My 
experience  is  that  "  sugar  "  in  October  is  nearly  always  a  success,  and  ivy 
when  out  doubles  the  bag  !— (Rev.)  T.  Seimour  St.  John  ;  Jan.  18, 1892. 

Notes  from  Plymouth. — Though  the  weather  during  the  past  year 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  most  unfavourable  to  entomological  pursuits,  yet  I 
think  I  have  never  found  a  better  season  for  larvae,  which  have  been  the 
chief  objects  of  my  search.  The  improvement  on  last  year  I  imagine  to 
be  due  to  the  severity  of  the  winter;  the  frosts  of  the  end  of  November, 
December,  January,  and  the  terrible  blizzard  of  March  9th  and  10th, 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  securing  the  pupae  for  the  time  being  and 
killing  off  their  enemies,  the  insectivorous  birds.  To  pass  from  theory  to 
fact :  January  I  devoted  to  pupae-hunting,  taking  eleven  Acronycta  ligustri, 
one  Eurymene  dolobraria,  and  three  larvae  of  Arctia fuliginosa  hybernating 
among  moss.  February  was  remarkably  fine,  scarcely  any  rain  falling 
throughout  the  month ;  I  took  a  few  more  pupae  of  A.  ligustri,  and  found 
Cheimatobia  brumata  still  on  the  wing  on  the  18th ;  Larentia  multistrigata 
was  common  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  I  took  one  or  two  Xylocampa 
lithorhiza  at  flowers  of  the  red  and  white  mezereon.  I  took  Hybernia  pro- 
gemmaria  on  the  17th  Feb.,  and  again  on  May  12th ;  its  emergence  would 
seem  to  have  been  interrupted  by  the  intervening  snow-storm.  Towards 
the  end  of  March  I  again  took  H.  progemmaria^  and  at  the  sallows  Tcenio- 
campa  stabilis.     In  April,  at  the  sallows,  I  took  T,  stabilis,  T.  gothica  (very 
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common),  T.  cruda  and  T.  ruhricosa  (fairly  so),  Cerastis  vaccinii  (one  or  two), 
Xylina  petrijicata  ('i),  Selenia  illunaria  (a  few),  T.  gracilis  and  T.  instahilis 
(one  of  each),  and  last,  but  not  least  remarkable,  Pieris  rapm  (1).  From  sallow 
catkins  and  shoots  collected  about  this  time  I  bred  one  Xanthia  cerago  and 
numbers  of  X.  silago;  also  some  Orthosia  lota  from  spun-up  sallow  leaves. 
On  jMay  Oih  a  full-fed  larva  of  Cossus  ligniperda  was  brought  me,  which 
had  been  dug  up  in  a  garden  ;  it  spun  a  cocoon  of  earth  and  bits  of  cork, 
and  changed  to  a  chrysalis.  The  same  day  Notodonta  chaonia  (pupa  kept 
in  cool  porch)  emerged  ;  its  hind  wings  had  in  them  little  distended  sacs, 
which  1  opened  with  pin  and  blotting-paper.  On  the  9th  I  took  Tephrosia 
punctulata  in  Bickleigh  Vale,  and  the  next  day  Selenia  illustraria  came  to 
light.  Tephrosia  crepuscularia,  Cidaria  suffumata^  Anticlea  badiata,  and 
other  common  Geometers  occurred.  On  May  20th  I  beat  two  very  young 
larvaB  of  Pcecilocampa  populi  (they  are  very  dark  when  young),  and  on  the 
30th  a  larva  of  Trichiura  cratagi  from  blackthorn.  At  the  beginning  of 
June  J  took  seven  Euclidia  glyphica  and  one  E.  mi  in  a  field  with  Hesperia 
malvcB ;  two  larvae  of  P.  populi  and  of  T.  cratcegi  (one  of  them  the  variety 
with  golden  rings),  and  one  of  P.  cassinea,  were  beaten  on  the  10th  ;  and 
on  the  12th  another  larva  of  T.  cratcegi,  one  of  Pericallia  syringaria, 
and  two  of  Diloba  ccBndeocephala  (a  species  rare  with  us).  I  found  Y. 
impluviata,  T.  crepuscularia,  and  T. punctulata  at  rest.  During  the  month 
1  beat  another  larva  each  of  T.  cratcegi  and  P.  populi,  one  Asphalia 
ridens  (?),  and  one  Thecla  quercus;  the  resemblance  of  this  larva  to  an  un- 
expanded  oak-bud  is  most  striking.  1  took  two  LitJiosia  mesomella  among 
bracken  fern,  one  Numeria  pulveraria,  and  found  the  variable  Fidonia 
atomaria  common  on  the  20th.  On  the  27th  I  thrashed  out  a  male  E. 
dolobraria  from  a  hedge.  During  July  larvae  of  Dianthcecia  carpophaga 
were  common  locally,  D.  cucubali  much  scarcer,  on  the  seeds  of  Silene 
injiata.  On  the  10th  July  TriphcBua  Jimbria  was  brought  me.  I  took  also 
Plusia  chrysitis,  Aplecta  tincta  (1)  by  mothing  in  the  evening,  Ellopiafaaci' 
aria  (at  gas-lam pj,  and  three  or  four  larvae  of  Cucullia  chamomillcB  on 
Matricaria  about  the  middle  of  July.  On  Aug.  2ud  I  took  a  young  larva 
of  Acronycta  leporina  on  birch,  and  single  specimens  on  Aug.  10th,  I4th, 
27th,  Sept.  2nd,  18th  ;  out  of  these,  1  regret  to  say,  only  one  survived,  the 
others  dyujg  (perhaps  from  overcrowding).  On  Aug.  6th  I  beat  a  fine  larva 
of  Notodonta  trepida  (which  went  down  a  day  or  two  later),  and  took  a  fine 
Geometra  papilionaria  in  Bickleigh  Vale.  The  same  day  I  beat  Notodonta 
dodonea[?)  larva,  and  obtained  others  on  Aug.  13th,  15th,  Sept.  1st,  10th 
and  12th.  On  Aug.  7th  1  found  Plusia  pulchrina  at  rest  on  a  birch-leaf,  and 
Cilix  spinula  on  seed-vessel  of  Lychnis  dioica ;  on  the  8th  a  fine  larva  of 
Ennomos  tiliaria  on  birch  ;  on  the  (3th,  8th,  29th,  larvae  of  Platypteryx 
Jalcula  (the  last  on  alder);  on  Sept.  7lh  and  8th,  larvae  of  P.  lacertula.  On 
Aug.  15th  I  took  two  N.  dictcea  larvae,  and  one  of  Diphthera  orion,  and 
obtained  others  on  the  22nd  (two  very  young),  Sept.  8th  (2),  10th  (4),  14th 
(1),  16th,  1);  all  were  beaten  except  the  last,  which  was  found  restnig  on 
the  upper  surface  of  an  oak-leaf,  with  its  head  tucked  in  after  the  manner 
of  Acronycta  runiicis.  The  larvae  corresponded  well  with  Newman's 
description,  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  a  larva  immediately  after 
its  last  moult.  On  Aug.  21st  I  beat  Acronycta  alni  in  "bird-dirt"  skin, 
and  on  Aug  24th  two  more  were  taken  ;  I  beat  another  from  alder  on  the 
28lh,  and  one  from  oak  on  Sept.  14th.  On  Aug.  26th  I  beat  a  young 
spider-like  Stauropus  fagi  larva,  and  obtained  two  others  on  Aug.  28th, 
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Sppt.  1st  (3),  4th  (1),  5th  (1),  8th  (1),  14th  (4),  15th  (1).  On  Sept.  Ist  I 
took  Agroth  suffusa.  and  asain  on  Oct.  19th  and  Nov.  7th.  Half-a-dozen 
larvae  of  Thyatha  hatis  and  three  T.  derasa  were  obtained  from  bramble ; 
one  of  the  latter  I  found  restincr  in  a  slicrht  web  at  the  base  of  the  three 
leaflets  of  a  bramble-leaf;  the  rest  were  beaten.  The  folio winof  insects 
occurred  at  ivv  : — Agrotis  sufusa  (2),  Noctua  c-nigrum  (1),  Orthosia  lota{sL 
few),  0.  macilenta  (abundant),  Anchocelis  ruflna  (4),  A.  pUtacina  (common), 
A.  lunosa  (9),  Ceramtis  vaccinii  a.r\d  C.  spadicea  (verv  common),  ScopeJosoma 
satellitia  and  Oponna  croceago  (a  few  of  each),  Xanthia  ferruginea  (fairly 
common),  Epunda  nigra  (1  female),  Miselia  oxyacantha  (not  uncommon), 
P.  meticulosa  (abundant),  Xyllna  rhizolitha  (a  few),  X.  petrijicata  (not 
uncommon),  Plusia  chryntis  (l),  P.  gamma  (one  or  two).  I  took  my  first 
insects  at  ivv  on  Sept.  29th,  my  last  about  Nov.  21st.  At  gas-lamps  I  took 
one  DaaypoUa  templi  on  Nov.  4th:  two  Pcecilocampa  populi  on  Dec.  5th  : 
four  Himera  pennaria  on  Nov.  16th.  17th  and  30th;  and  one  Hyhemia 
defoUaria  on  Nov.  30th.  —  F.  J.  Brigqs;  Fursdon,  Egg  Buckland, 
December  28. 

British  Orthoptera. — As  I  contemplate  writing  a  popular  handbook 
on  the  above,  as  a  companion  volume  to  my  *  Illustrated  Handbook  of 
British  Dragonflies,'  I  shall  be  verv  pleased  to  receive  any  information 
from  those  who  are  interested  in  them.  Local  lists  and  specimens  for 
fisfurincf  would  be  very  acceptable.  —  W.  Harcodrt  Bath  ;  Lady  wood, 
Birmingham. 

EupiTHEciA  PYGM.EATA. — Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  ^ve  me 
any  information  as  to  the  larva  of  this  species,  its  food-plants  (if  more 
than  one),  the  best  time  and  best  method  of  working  for  it,  &c.  ? — A.  E. 
Hall  ;  Norbury,  Sheffield,  Dec,  1891. 

The  New  Forest  Bill,  1892. — In  connection  with  the  petitions  in 
favour  of  this  Bill,  to  which  the  signatures  of  persons  interested  in  the 
New  Forest  are  being  obtained,  I  am  frequentlv  asked,  "What  is  the 
necessitv  for  the  Bill,  and  what  is  its  obipct?  "  '  The  facts  of  the  case  may 
be  shortly  stated  as  follows; — The  "Woods  and  Wastes  "  of  the  Forest 
comprise  about  68,000  acres  of  land,  the  whole  of  which  were,  prior  to 
1698,  open  and  unenclosed  ;  but  under  the  authoritv  of  the  Acts  9  &  10 
William  III  c.  36  (1698),  and  48  George  IIL  c.  72  (1808),  the  Crown  was 
empowered  to  enclose,  and  keep  enclosed,  freed  and  discharged  from  all 
rights  of  Common,  such  quantity  of  land  in  the  Forest  as  would  amount 
to  6000  acres,  for  the  growth  of  timber.  By  the  Act  of  14  &  15  Vict.  c. 
76  (the  Deer  Removal  Act  of  1^51)  the  Crown  was  authorized  to  enclose 
and  plant  with  trees  any  quantitv  of  land,  not  exceeding  10,000  acres,  in 
addition  to  the  6000  acres  already  in  enclosure  under  the  authority  of  the 
Acts  before  mentioned.  The  powers  conferred  by  these  Acts  are  not 
repealed  by  40  &  41  Vict.  c.  121  (the  "New  Forest  Act,  1877  ");  but  the 
rights  of  enclosure  are  bv  Sec.  5  of  the  last  cited  Act  limited  to  "  Such 
lands  as  are  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act  enclosed,  or  as  have,  pre- 
viously to  such  date,  been  enclosed  by  virtue  of  commissions  issued  in  pur- 
suance of  the  said  Acts  or  some  of  them."  The  New  Forest  Act  of  1877 
practically  secured  the  New  Forest  to  the  public ;  but  the  Act  is  virtually 
repealed  bv  the  10th  Section  of  the  Ranges  Act,  1891  (and  other  Acts 
therein  referred  to),  under  the  authority  of  which  the  War  Department, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  can  take 
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possession  of  any  part  of  the  Forest  for  military  purposes,  and  exclude  the 
public  from  the  enjoyment  of  any  tract  so  talsen.  Already  it  is  proposed 
to  take  800  acres  for  a  rifle  range  and  the  site  of  a  camp,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  such  rights  throughout  the  district,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  Forest  into  a  second  Aldershot.  Wherever  a  portion 
of  the  Forest  is  taken,  the  rights  of  the  commoners,  if  they  complain,  will 
be  bought  up  and  extinguished;  and  thus  by  taking  different  areas  at 
different  times  the  Commissioners  may,  before  very  long,  extinguish  the 
common  rights  and  reduce  the  Forest  into  private  ownership.  It  is  clear 
that  the  proposed  enclosure  of  800  acres  and  the  user  of  the  Forest 
generally  in  the  way  described,  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  spirit  and  inten- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  express  provisions,  of  the  New  Forest  Act  of  1877. 
The  object,  therefore,  of  the  New  Forest  Bill,  is  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  Forest  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  provisions  of  the  10th 
Section  of  the  Ranges  Act,  1891,  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  New  Forest 
Act,  1877,  shall  remain  in  force.  The  rights  secured  by  the  Act  of  1877, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Forest  as  an  open  space,  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  naturalists,  artists,  and  the  general  public,  and  every  possible 
effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  by  signing  petitions 
in  support  of  it. — H.  Goss ;  Surbiton  Hill. 

Erratum.  —  Page  20,   for  Macroglossa  vox   read    Macroghssa  nox 
throughout  the  note. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London. — January  ^7th,  189*2. — Fifty- 
ninth  Annual  Meeting  (adjourned  from  the  20th  inst.  on  account  of  the 
death  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Clarence),  Mr.  F.  DuCane  Godman,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  chair.  An  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  accounts, 
showing  a  good  balance  in  the  Society's  favour,  having  been  read  by 
one  of  the  Auditors,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  Goss,  read  the  Report  of  the 
Council.  It  was  then  announced  that  the  following  gentlemen  had  been 
elected  as  Officers  and  Council  for  1892:  —  President,  Mr.  Frederick 
DuCane  Godman,  F.R.S. ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Robert  McLachlan,  F.R.S. ; 
Secretaries,  Mr.  Herbert  Goss,  F.L.S.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  M.A., 
F.L.S. ;  Librarian,  Mr.  George  C.  Champion,  F.Z.S. ;  and  as  other 
Members  of  the  Council,  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  Mr.  Herbert  Druce,  F.L.S., 
Captain  Henrv  J.  Elwes,  F.L.S. ,  Prof.  Raphael  Meldola,  F.R.S.,  Mr. 
Edward  B.  Poulton,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Dr.  David  Sharp,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Colonel  Charles  Swinhoe,  F.L.S.,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Walsingham, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  It  was  also  announced  that  the  President  would  appoint 
Captain  Elwes,  Dr.  Sharp,  and  Lord  Walsingham,  Vice-Presidents  for  the 
Session  1892 — 3.  The  President  then  delivered  an  Address.  After 
alluding  to  the  vast  number  of  species  of  insects  and  to  the  recent 
calculations  of  Dr.  Sharp  and  Lord  Walsingham  as  to  the  probable 
number  of  them  as  yet  undescribed,  he  referred  to  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  preparing  a  monograph  of  the  fauna  of  even  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  the  world,  e.g.,  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
and  certain  small  islands  in  the  West  Indian  Archipelago,  upon 
which  he,  with  a  large  number  of  competent  assistants,  had  been 
engaged  for  many  years.     The  examination  of  the   collections  recently 
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made  in  St.  Vincent,  alone,  had  obliged  him  to  seaich  the  whole  of 
Europe  and  North  America  for  specialists;  and  similar  collections  from 
Grenada  were  still  untouched  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  workers 
being  unequal  to  the  demands  upon  their  time.  He  observed  that  the 
extent  of  the  subject  of  Entomology  was  so  vast  that  nothing  but  a 
systematic  and  continuous  effort  to  amass  collections,  vvorii  them  out,  and 
preserve  them,  could  place  us  in  a  position  to  proceed  safely  with  the 
larger  questions  which  followed  the  initial  step  of  naming  species ;  and  it 
would  only  be  by  the  steady  effort  of  our  Museum  ofiBcials,  not  only  to 
work  at  the  subject  themselves,  but  to  enlist  the  aid  of  every  available 
outside  worker,  that  substantial  progress  could  be  made.  The  President 
concluded  by  referring  to  the  losses  by  death  during  the  year  of  several 
Fellows  of  the  Society  and  other  Entomologists,  special  mention  being 
made  of  Mens.  Edmond  Andre,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  F.  Grut, 
Mr.  E.  W.  Janson,  Prof.  Felipe  Poey,  Sir  William  Macleay,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Edwards,  Mr.  Robert  Gillo,  and  Dr.  J.  M.  J.  Af  Tengstrom. 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  and  other  Ofl&cers  of  the  Society 
having  been  passed,  Mr.  Godman,  Mr.  McLachlan,  Mr.  H.  Goss,  and 
Mr.  Champion  replied,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. — H.  Goss,  Hon. 
Secretary. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
Jan.  14,  1892.  Mr.  W.  H.  Tugwell,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  A. 
Harrison,  F.C.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  was  elected  a  member.  Mr.  R.  Adkin 
exhibited  Sesia  ichneumani/ormis,  Fb.  Mr.  Tugwell  remarked  that  the 
larvse  were  supposed  to  feed  on  Lotus  corniculatus.  Mr.  Weir  said  it 
used  to  occur  at  Charlton,  and  he  thought  there  was  no  L.  corniculatus  in 
that  particular  locality.  Mr.  Jager  exhibited  two  examples  of  Vanessa 
antiopa,  L.,  bred  by  Mr.  Werner,  of  Biedenkopf,  Germany  :  in  one  the 
dark  band  and  the  blue  spots  on  the  primaries  were  obliterated ;  in  the 
other  the  yellow  border  was  considerably  widened,  and  entirely  absorbed 
the  dark  band  and  blue  spots,  as  well  as  the  two  costal  spots ;  the  border 
was  also  much  diffused  with  black.  Mr.  Weir  remarked  on  this  species 
occurring  so  far  north  as  Hudson's  Bay.  Mr.  C.  Fenn  showed  Agrotis 
tritici,  L.,  grey  and  dark  forms  from  Deal,  and  dark  forms  from  the  North 
of  Scotland  and  SHgo.  Mr.  Tugwell  again  exhibited  the  black  specimens 
of  the  Eupithecia  from  Paisley,  with  typical  examples  of  E.  virgaureata, 
Dbl.,  and  E.  castigata,  Hb.,  and  remarked  that  he  had  been  in  communi- 
cation with  a  correspondent  at  Paisley  who  informed  him  that  virgaureata 
did  not  occur  in  that  district,  and  the  food-plant  was  exceedingly  rare;  he 
had  had  the  pupse  sent  him,  and  it  did  not  accord  with  Harpur  Crewe's 
description  of  the  pupae  of  virgaureata;  and  on  carefully  comparing  the 
black  specimens  with  the  Eupithecia  in  his  collection,  Mr.  Tugwell  said  he 
was  quite  sure  that  it  was  not,  as  he  first  supposed,  a  black  form  of  E. 
satyrata,  nor,  as  Mr.  Tutt  suggested,  of  E.  virgaureata^  but  was  undoubt- 
edly referable  to  E.  castigata.  Mr.  Tutt  said  he  was  still  of  opinion  that 
the  species  Yid^s  virgaureata,  which  he  had  on  many  occasions  received  from 
Paisley  ;  he  exhibited  typical,  intermediate,  and  black  forms  of  virgaureata 
from  Paisley  ;  also  E.  albipunctata,  Haw.,  and  var.  angelicata,  Bar.  Mr. 
C.  G.  Barrett  said  that,  on  first  seeing  these  black  specimens,  he  thought 
they  were  trisignaria,  H.-S.,  but  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Tugwell 
was  right  in  referring  them  to  castigata.  Mr.  Barrett  added  that  at 
Cannock  Cimse  he  had  taken  specimens  of  castigata  quite  as  black  as  those 
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under  discussion.  Mr.  Tugvvell  said  he  thought  Mr.  Tutt's  specimens  were 
castigata,  and  not  virgaiireata,  but  Mr.  Barrett  said  four  of  them  were 
certainly  the  latter  species.  On  Thursday,  Feb.  11th,  Mr.  H.  Wallis 
Kew,  will  deliver  a  lecture  entitled  "  The  Dawn  of  Memory  iu  the  Animal 
Kii]gdom." — H.  W.  Barker,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  class-room  of  the  Free  Public 
Library,  William  Brown  Street,  where,  although  the  weather  militated 
against  a  large  attendance,  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was  spent.  Tlie 
President,  Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  occupied  the  chair,  and  iu  the  course  of  his 
annual  address  referred  to  the  entomological  records  of  the  past  year,  and 
also  gave  a  series  of  most  interesting  personal  reminiscences  of  his  expe- 
rience as  an  entomologist  for  over  tifty  years.  This  began  at  an  Epping 
school,  where  Henry  Doubleday  did  so  much  work,  and  helped  the  scnooi- 
boys  by  naming  and  describing  their  captures.  The  President  spoke  of  the 
progress  of  the  Science  since  his  first  acquaintance  with  it,  and  the  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  capturing  and  preserving  specimens.  He  referred 
also  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Society,  the  lirst 
meeting  of  which  was  held  at  his  house  at  Huyton,  in  March,  1877.  He 
further  enumerated  the  principal  achievements  of  the  past  Session,  which, 
he  said,  had  been  at  least  equal  in  good  work  to  any  previous  Session. 
In  conclusion,  he  remarked  that  it  was  to  the  younger  members  that  they 
now  looked  for  the  further  progress  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Capper  was 
re-elected  President;  and  the  Hev.  H.  H.  Higgins,  Vice-President.  Mr. 
F.  N.  Pierce  (Hon.  Secretary  j  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Walker  (Hon.  Librarian) 
were  re-elected;  the  new  members  of  the  Committee  being  Mr.  George 
Harker  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Stott.  During  the  evening  the  following  specimens 
were  exhibited  by  the  members  named: — Varieties  of  British  Lepidoptera, 
the  President;  varieties  of  Eupitkecia  venosata,  Mr.  C.  S.  Gregson  ;  lile 
history  of  the  bot  lly,  GastrojjJuius  equi,  Mr.  K.  Newstead  ;  Pliyas  splendid- 
ella,  captured  at  Wallasey,  July,  1891,  Mr.  H.  B.  Jones  ;  a  hue  weo  Jormed 
by  the  larvae  of  Ephestia  eiutella,  Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis;  and  Scotch  Dasydia 
ol>fuscaria,  Noctua  bobrinaykc,  Mr.  C.  E.  Stott. — F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  /6dc. ; 
143,  Smithdown  Lane,  Liverpool. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — Dec.  21,  1891. — Rev.  C.  F. 
Thornewih,  V.P.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott  showed  Agrotis  obelisca, 
taken  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Hodges  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  also  a  specimen  of 
Noctua  c-nigruniy  with  which  species  Mr.  Hodges  says  obelisca  is  often 
conlounded  on  the  sugar.  Mr.  K.  C.  Bradley  showed  Fyrellia  lasiophthalmia 
from  Sutton.  Mr.  Abbott  read  a  paper  on  "  A  Holiday,  collecting  in  tne 
Isle  of  Wight."  He  worked  specially  for  Agrotis  lunigeray  with  considerable 
success ;  but  such  was  the  danger  of  collectmg  on  the  ciiH,  wHere  alone 
they  are  to  be  taken,  that  he  advised  others  to  leave  it  alone.  He  took 
many  other  good  things,  the  method  ot  capture  of  which  he  described,  and 
the  paper  was  illustrated  by  the  specimens  themselves. 

Jan.  11,  189ki.— Mr.  W.  G.  Blatch,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Bradley  showed  some  Diptera,  which  had  been  shown  at  a  former  meeting 
as  Pteropcecila  lamed,  with  the  note  that  they  had  been  confirmed  as  that 
species  by  Mr.  Verrall.  They  had  since,  at  his  request,  been  again  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Verrall,  and  he  names  them  as  Toxoneura  rnuliebris,  with  the 
remark  that  lamed  is  not  yet  recorded  as  British  satisfactorily.  A  letter 
was  read   from   Mr.   C.  J.  Fryer  recording  btenamma  weatwoodii  from 
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"Warwick.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright  read  a  paper  on  "A  Holiday  spent  in 
North  Cornwall  last  year,"  in  which  he  described  the  results  of  a  fortnight's 
collecting  on  the  North  Coast,  during  which  he  took  Plusia  orichalcea  and 
many  good  Diptera.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  photographs  and  the 
collections  made. — Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 

Entomological  Club. — A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 
Dec,  11th,  1891.  Mr.  G.  H.  Verrall,  F.E.S.,  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Philip 
Brook  Mason,  F.L.S.,  was  elected  an  Ordinary  Member.  Mr.  Eichard 
South  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member,  and  subsequently  Secretary,  in 
place  of  the  late  Mr.  F.  Grut.  Among  tbe  exhibits  were  a  fine  series  of 
Lycmna  arion,  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Waterhouse,  who  observed  that  the  species 
appeared  to  be  common  in  Cornwall,  where  he  captured  the  specimens 
exhibited;  also  some  interesting  Diptera,  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Bloomtield,  Mr. 
Wainwright,  and  others.  After  the  meeting  the  members,  and  some 
thirty-four  visitors,  adjourned  to  the  supper-room,  where  they  were  most 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  Chairman. — Richard  South,  Hon.  Sec, 


REVIEWS. 
Delagoa  Bay :  its  Natives   and   Natural  History.     By  Rose  Monteiro. 
Pp.   '274 ;  20  illustrations,   8vo.     London  :    George  Philip  &   Son, 
32,  Fleet  Street.     1891. 

The  authoress  introduces  her  book  as  a  medley  of  ''everything  in 
general  and  nothing  in  particular  "  ;  but  we  find  that  very  many  matters  of 
considerable  interest  are  treated  of;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  public  in 
general,  and  entomologists  in  particular,  will  be  delighted  to  read  this 
charming  volume.  The  chapters  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Delagoa  Bay,  not  only  show  that  the  writer  is  an  ardent  lover  of 
nature,  but  that  she  is  also  an  observant  student  of  the  habits  and  trans- 
formations of  insects.  Referring  to  the  rearing  of  caterpillars,  the  writer 
says  (p.  194),  "  I  must  confess  I  get  quite  fond  of  some  of  my  prettiest 
ones,  and  miss  them  when  they  have  retired  to  the  pupa  stage,  especially 
when  I  have  had  them  under  my  care  for  some  time.  They  vary  so  much, 
too,  in  their  habits,  and  even  their  tempers,  that  they  are  most  interesting 
and  amusing."  The  larvae  of  many  species,  of  Lepidoptera,  some  new  to 
science,  are  briefly  described,  and  several  butterflies  new  to  the  African 
fauna  are  figured. 

Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Jamaica,     Vol.  I.,  No.  1.     Kingston,  Jamaica. 

November,  1891. 
A  Quarterly  Journal  devoted  to  Literature,  Science  and  Art;  its  object 
being  to  further  extend  the  influence  of  the  Institute  of  which  it  is  the 
official  organ.  The  present  number  contains,  among  other  papers,  one  by 
Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  Curator  ol  the  Museum,  entitled  "  Notes  on  the 
Transformations  of  some  Jamaica  Lepidoptera." 

A  Ldst  of  the  Macro-Lepidoptera  of  Balerno,  Midlothian,  By  E.  W. 
Carlier,  M.D.,  B.Sc. 
This  is  |a  reprint  from  '  The  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History, ' 
January,  189*2.  The  list  is  not  a  long  one,  as  only  109  species  are 
enumerated,  but  this  is  due  to  the  limited  area  worked,  and  that  usually 
Saturday  afternoons  only  were  available  for  collecting. 
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Diptera  of  West  Cornwall.     By  C.  W.  Dale,  F.E.S. 

About  400  species  are  enatnerated  in  this  list,  which  commences  with 
the  too  familiar  Pulex  irritans  and  ends  with  a  member  of  the  Hippo- 
boscidaB,  Melophagus  ovitius.  Reprinted  from  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Penzance  Natm-al  History  and  Antiquarian  Society,'  1890-91. 

Catalogue  Raisonne  of  Silk-producing  Lepidoptera.     By  Alfred  Waillt. 

Pp.  55,  bvo. 

In  bis  opening  remarks  the  author  refers  to  those  species  of  exotic  silk- 
worms which  can  be  most  successfully  reared  in  the  open  air  in  Europe ; 
he  then  refers  to  the  various  contagious  diseases  to  which  the  larvae  are 
subject;  and  concludes  by  pointing  out  how  silkworms  can,  for  commercial 
purposes,  be  best  reared  in  their  native  country.  In  the  Catalogue  itself 
the  species  of  silk-producing  Bombyces  are  considered  under  the  heading  of 
the  particular  Continent  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  This  little 
book  should  be  useful  to  all  who  are  interested  in  sericulture. 

An  Elementary  Manual  of  New  Zealand  Entomology.  By  G.  V.  Hudson, 
F.E.S.  Demy  8vo,  pp.  128,  and  21  col.  plates.  London :  West, 
Newman  &  Co.  1892. 
A  popular  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Insect  Fauna  of  New 
Zealand ;  the  author's  chief  purpose  being  to  induce  his  readers  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  investigation  of  insect  life  in  the  country  of  which  he 
treats.  With  this  object  in  view,  remarks  of  an  elementary  character  are 
made  on  classitication,  and  the  best  methods  of  collecting  insects  con- 
sidered. Certain  species  in  most  of  the  families  of  each  Order  are  referred 
to,  and  the  habits  of  the  perfect  insects  and  their  earlier  stages  discussed 
in  a  manner  that  should  arrest  the  attention  of  those  for  whose  especial 
mstruction  and  guidance  the  work  has  been  undertaken.  No  scientific 
descriptions  are  given,  but  the  insects,  and  in  most  cases  their  respective 
larvae  and  pupae,  are  figured.  The  chromo  plates  by  West,  Newman  &  Co. 
are  excelleut  reproductions  of  the  original  drawings  by  the  author,  and  these 
largely  add  to  the  general  value  of  the  book.  To  everyone  interested  in  the 
Entomology  of  New  Zealand  we  can  heartily  commend  this  useful  book. 

Transactions  of  the  City  of  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society.     \  891.     bvo,  pp.  38.     Published  by  the  Society,  33,  Fins- 
bury  Square,  E.C. 
Under  the  above  title,  this  Society  has  issued  a  reprint  of  the  reports 
of  its  bi-monthly  meetings  previously  published  in  the  *  Record,'  &c.     A 
figure  of  an  interesting  aberration  of  A.  aglaia  is  given,  but  this  also  has 
been  published  before.      There   is   a  paper  on   "The   Genus  Donacia,'' 
by  Mr.  G.  A.  Lewcock.     No  information  as  to  the  present  condition  and 
financial  position  of  the  Society  appears,  but  possibly  it  was  not  considered 
•'  the  thing  "  to  mix  up  such  matters  with  ttie  *  Transactions.'     We  wish 
this  moaest  little  volume  every  success,  and  hope  that  it  will  be  the  means 
ol  attracting  more  workers  to  the  Society  from  which  it  emanates. 
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EPHESTIA  KUHNIELLA. 

By  R.  Adkin,  F.E.S. 

Since  this  species  was  first  recorded  as  occurring  in  this 
country,  now  just  five  years  ago,  and  its  subsequent  detection  in 
large  numbers  in  imported  flour  in  one  of  the  East  London  ware- 
houses, it  appears  to  have  received  but  little  attention,  so  far  as 
published  records  are  concerned  ;  it  has  nevertheless  been  steadily 
establishing  itself,  and,  although  we  have  no  case  of  damage  caused 
by  its  agency  to  parallel  one  recently  reported  from  America, 
where  the  larvae  are  said  to  have  appeared  in  such  multitudes  as 
to  necessitate  the  stoppage  of  a  large  mill  for  several  days  in 
order  to  clear  the  machinery  of  the  tanofled  mass  of  webs  from 
their  workings,  it  is  of  sufficiently  frequent  occurrence  in  granaries, 
mills,  bakehouses,  &c.,  to  warrant  its  being  classed  among  our 
established  insect-pests.  Probably  there  are  few  such  places  that 
are  altogether  free  from  its  attacks,  and  even  samples  in  a  London 
merchant's  office  have  fallen  victims  to  its  ravages.  The  larvse 
have  been  found  most  commonly  on  beams,  window-ledges,  and 
similar  situations,  where  the  dust  from  flour,  rice,  grain,  &c.,  is 
allowed  to  accumulate,  and  probably  find  their  way  thence  into 
the  bulk  of  the  flour,  their  presence  being  detected  by  the 
improved  cleaning  machines  now  in  use  in  the  larger  bakeries, 
and  the  imagines  are  to  be  seen  only  too  often  resting  on  walls, 
&c.  For  some  years  past  I  have  had  sundry  broods  under 
observation,  and  have  been  much  struck  by  the  privations  through 
which  the  larva  will  pass  without  any  apparent  detrimental  effect. 
In  the  early  months  of  last  year  I  started  a  fresh  colony  by 
placing  a  number  of  well-grown  larvae  in  a  large  glass  jar,  with 
some  wheat-flour  for  food,  and  pieces  of  rag  for  them  to  pupate 
in.  They  soon  fed  up;  imagines  appeared  and  deposited  ova, 
from  which  larvae  resulted  in  large  numbers ;  brood  succeeded 
brood,  and  for  many  months  past  there  has  been  a  liberal  supply 
of  larvae  in  all  stages,  together  with  pupae,  and  imagines  always 
present.     Fresh  flour  was  added  from  time  to  time,  until  August 
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last,  when,  on  leaving  home,  the  jar  was  put  aside  and  overlooked 
for  some  three  months.  When  it  again  came  under  observation  the 
whole  of  the  flour  had  been  passed  through  the  larvae ;  no  fresh 
flour  has  since  been  added,  but  the  larvae  have  thriven  on  the 
frass  and  dead  bodies  of  their  progenitors,  which  they  consume 
with  avidity.  Imagines  still  continue  to  emerge,  and  the  larvae 
now  feeding  appear  to  be  quite  healthy,  but  the  quantity  of  frass 
remaining  is  greatly  reduced  in  bulk,  and  darkened  in  colour. 

In  another  case,  wishing  to  examine  the  e^^  microscopically, 
I  placed  a  moth  in  a  small  glass-topped  pill-box,  with  a  few 
grains  of  rice ;  after  a  few  days  a  careful  search  revealed  three 
most  uninteresting  looking  ova  attached  to  one  of  the  grains. 
After  examination  they  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  box,  and 
shortly  a  larva  was  found  to  be  feeding.  After  a  time  the  second 
egg  hatched,  and  ultimately  the  third.  Two  of  the  larvae  have 
already  fed  up  in  this  small  box,  and  produced  imagines,  which, 
on  dying,  were  promptly  devoured  by  the  remaining  larva,  which, 
despite  its  imprisonment  for  so  long  a  time,  is  now  quite  healthy 
and  growing  steadily. 

The  larvae  that  I  have  had  under  observation  have  throughout 
fed,  by  preference,  in  confined  spaces, — for  instance,  between  the 
pieces  of  rag  before  mentioned  and  the  sides  of  the  jar, — rather 
than  in  the  midst  of  the  food,  which  habit  suggests  that,  under 
natural  conditions,  the  spaces  between  floor-boards,  disused  sacks, 
round  skirtings,  and  similar  situations  in  flour  mills,  &c.,  as  well 
as  the  beams,  &c.,  already  referred  to,  would  form  suitable 
breeding  grounds  for  the  species,  and  in  such  it  would  be  likely 
to  multiply  to  a  dangerous  extent  without  being  noticed ;  but, 
except  under  such  conditions,  I  am  not  apprehensive  of  its  occur- 
rence in  such  numbers  as  to  do  any  great  amount  of  mischief. 
Although  it  is  improbable  that  a  pest  of  this  description,  once 
established,  is  likely  to  be  altogether  exterminated,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  if  places  likely  to  afford  harbour  are  frequently 
cleansed  of  accumulated  dust,  the  chief  source  of  danger  of  any 
large  outbreak  will  be  removed. 

Lewisham,  February,  1892. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL  PINS. 
By  Dr.  D.    Shaep,   F.E.S.,   &c. 


In  his  note  on  this  subject  in  the  September  number  of  the 
'Entomologist'  (xxiv.  215),  Mr.  South  has  called  attention  to  a 
matter  of  great  practical  importance.  Everyone  who  has  been 
for  many  years,  or  even  a  few  years,  much  occupied  in  dealing 
with  entomological  specimens  must  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  regret  the  loss  of  valuable  examples  due  to  the  corrosion  of 
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pins.  Entomological  pins  are,  in  fact,  extremely  unsettled  in 
their  characters.  I  have  had  insects,  nearly  a  hundred  years  old, 
that  have  been  transferred  again  and  again,  and  yet  the  pins 
they  are  transfixed  with  appear  to  be  in  perfectly  good  condition, 
and  capable  of  standing  wear  and  tear  for  another  century  or 
two.  On  the  other  hand,  specimens  only  a  few  years  old  are 
frequently  lost  either  by  the  insect  splitting  asunder  from  the 
development  of  verdigris,  or  from  the  pin  breaking  in  two  from 
corrosion. 

This  uncertainty  arises,  I  believe,  from  two  different  sources, 
viz.y  differences  in  the  pin-metal,  and  differences  in  the  substances 
in  which  the  pin  is  placed.  This  last  source  of  evil  is  also  of  a 
double  nature,  the  corrosion  being  sometimes  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  substances  in  the  interior  of  the  insect,  and  sometimes  to 
the  articles  with  which  the  box  is  lined,  viz.,  the  paper,  the 
matter  with  which  the  paper  is  fastened  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
substance,  cork  or  other  material,  forming  the  bottom  of  the 
box.  To  these  various  sources  of  deterioration  of  pins  must  be 
added  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartments  in  which  collections  are 
kept;  it  being  according  to  my  experience  an  undoubted  fact 
that  in  a  damp  atmosphere  pins  decay  much  more  rapidly  than 
in  a  dry  one. 

My  attention  was  attracted  to  this  subject  twenty  years  or 
more  ago.  I  have  since  then  made  some  observations  and 
experiments  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  insects  of  small  size  intended  for  permanent 
preservation  should  either  be  enclosed  in  cells,  or  fastened  by  a 
gum  to  card,  or  pierced  with  a  silver-wire  instead  of  a  pin,  the 
silver-wire  being  afterwards  placed  on  a  block  carried  by  a  thick 
strong  pin. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  my  silver- wire  pins  my- 
self; but  this  was  always  difficult  and  unsatisfactory,  and  cost 
me  a  great  deal  of  time.  And  I  am  accordingly  glad  to  announce 
that  Messrs.  Watkins  &  Doncaster  have  succeeded  in  getting 
made  a  series  of  wire  pins,  of  suitable  sizes  for  small  insects,  from 
pure  silver-wire,  and  that  can  be  retailed  at  the  moderate  price 
of  6/-  or  7/-  per  1000.  The  sizes  and  thicknesses  I  suggested  to 
them  are:  1,  10  mm.  long,  and  as  fine  as  the  minutien-nadeln 
made  in  Vienna,  that  is,  much  finer  than  Kirby  &  Beard's 
No.  19  pin ;  2,  12  mm.  long,  thickness  of  Kirby  &  Beard's  No.  19 
pin  ;  3,  14  mm.  long,  the  thickness  of  Kirby  &  Beard's  No.  15 
pin ;  4,  15  mm.  long,  thickness  of  Kirby  &  Beard's  No.  10  pin. 
These  silver-wire  pins,  as  supplied  by  Messrs.  Watkins  &  Don- 
caster,  are  quite  satisfactory,  and  from  my  experience  of  fifteen 
years  or  more  I  strongly  recommend  entomologists  to  use  them, 
though  a  guarantee  as  to  the  pins  being  made  of  pure  silver-wire 
must  be  understood  to  be  necessary. 

The  pin  recommended  by  Mr.  South  is,  I  understand,  made 
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of  iron  or  steel,*  but  I  cannot  myself  advise  the  use,  for  pinning 
through  an  insect^  of  a  pin  made  of  this  metal;  it  being  my 
experience  that  this  metal  is  subject  to  decay  in  the  interior  of 
the  insect,  so  that  the  pin  frequently,  though  looking  perfectly 
sound,  breaks  in  two  in  the  interior  of  the  insect. 

In  connection  with  this  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  interior 
of  an  insect  is  liable  to  contain  various  acids  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  species,  the  maturity  of  the  specimen,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  has  been  killed  and  dried. 

As  yet  I  have  never  lost  a  specimen  pinned  with  the  silver - 
wires  of  my  own  manufacture.  The  wire  soon  loses  its  bright 
white  appearance,  tarnishes  and  becomes  even  quite  black,  but  I 
have  seen  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  change  extends  into  the 
interior  of  the  pin,  nor  have  I  found  that  the  wire  is  at  all 
affected  by  acids  in  the  interior  of  the  insect :  certainly  there 
has  never  been  a  trace  of  verdigris. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  silver-wire  is  too  flexible  to  be 
used  for  such  a  purpose.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wire 
usually  used  in  arts  is  annealed.  The  unannealed  wire,  on  the 
contrary,  is  quite  rigid  enough  for  entomological  purposes.  It 
does  not,  however,  take  so  perfect  a  point  as  steel  does,  and  when 
insects  are  pinned  at  home  with  it,  I  recommend  that  a  very 
minute  prick  should  first  be  made  with  the  point  of  a  bead-needle 
at  the  spot  in  which  the  insect  is  to  be  pinned  with  the  wire  ;  one 
of  the  wires  should  then  be  taken  between  the  ends  of  a  pair  of 
delicate  pinning  forceps  and  passed  through  the  insect,  starting 
at  the  minute  prick  previously  made.  If  the  insect  to  be  impaled 
is  large  enough  to  be  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the 
left  hand  this  should  be  done,  and  the  impaling  wire  should  be 
put  in  with  a  screwing  motion ;  by  this  means  the  risk  of 
rupturing  or  splitting  the  undersurface  as  the  point  of  the  pin 
emerges  is  very  much  reduced.  If  the  insect  be  not  large  enough 
to  be  held  in  the  fingers,  it  should  be  placed  on  a  piece  of  velvet 
or  soft  cloth,  which  assists  both  in  steadying  it,  and  in 
supporting  the  undersurface  when  pressed  on  by  the  emerging 
point. 

After  the  insect  has  been  impaled  it  should  be  pinned  on  a 
block  composed  of  a  surface  of  card  with  cork  or  pith  underneath 
the  card  so  that  the  cork  or  pith  is  not  seen.  The  neatness  of 
the  appearance  of  such  insects  in  a  collection  depends  chiefly  on 
these  blocks.  A  system  of  symmetrical  sizes  should  be  used,  and 
after  many  years'  trial  I  can  recommend  the  following  sizes  for 
the  blocks  as  suitable,  viz.,  No.  2,  12^  by  8|  mm. ;  No.  3,  llh 
by  12J  mm. ;  No.  4,  25  by  17|-  mm. ;  No.  5,  35  by  25  mm". 
Each  of  these  sizes  is  double  of  the  one  that  preceded  it,  and  in 
each  the  length  is  to  the  breadth  as  7  is  to  5.  The  locality  and 
date  should  be  written  on  the  card  forming  the  upper  surface  of 
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the  block  (with  liquid  Indian  ink  so  as  not  to  be  liable  to  fade), 
and  this  should  be  pinned  through  with  a  very  strong  pin :  for 
this  purpose  I  myself  prefer  for  No.  2  block,  Kirby  &  Beard's 
No.  2  pin,  and  for  the  larger  blocks  a  No.  12  Continental  pin 
37  mm.  long. 

If  the  same  sizes  of  cards  be  used  for  gummed  specimens,  it 
will  be  found  that  a  series  may  be  made  up  partly  of  gummed 
and  partly  of  silver-wired  specimens  and  yet  retain  a  symmetrical 
appearance. 

Cambridge,  Feb.  9,  1892. 


ARCTIA     CAIA, 
By  J.  Arkle. 


In  the  summer  of  1890  I  began  a  series  of  experiments  in 
breeding  Arctia  caia,  of  which,  although  possessing  little,  if  any, 
scientific  value,  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  detailed  account. 
My  chief  object  was  to  obtain  so-called  '*  varieties  "  by  inter- 
breeding, and  although  much  might  be  made  of  some  of  the 
forms  I  bred,  still  I  am  bound  to  confess  they  are,  in  my 
opinion,  only  slight  departures  from  the  usual  type, — a  small 
reward  for  all  my  trouble. 

Discouraging  as  this  preliminary  summing-up  may  be,  still  as 
my  operations  did  not  end  until  July,  1891,  during  the  whole  of 
which  period  the  various  phases  of  the  insect  were  under  constant 
and  close  observation,  matters  of  extreme  interest  often  arose. 

The  eggs  I  found  laid,  in  the  wild  state,  upon  the  leaves  of 
plants  and  trees,— once  upon  sallow,  and  once  upon  the  leaf  of  a 
young  lime  tree.  To  the  naked  eye  they  appear  pale,  globular, 
and  yellowish,  and  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pin's  head. 
They  are  laid  in  straight  rows  touching  each  other,  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  the  parent  moth  will  proceed  for  an  inch 
in  a  straight  line,  and  then  turn  off  at  an  obtuse  angle.  The 
whole  of  the  eggs  form,  as  a  rule,  a  closely  laid  batch.  Under  a 
strong  magnifying  glass,  and  viewed  separately,  the  egg  appears 
to  be  smooth,  of  a  greenish  colour,  with  a  bronze-yellow  lustre, 
changing  first  to  chocolate  and  then  to  dark  plum-colour  before 
hatching.  A  powerful  microscope  shows  a  minute,  apical  zone, 
from  which  radiate  lozenge-shaped  "scales"  pointed  at  each  end, 
and  resembling  miniature  Zulu  shields.  This  radiation  is 
regular,  after  which  the  "  scales " — minute,  but  very  equal  in 
size — are  irregularly  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  shell  as  if 
marked  out  by  a  finely  pointed  needle.  They  reflect  the  most 
beautiful  mother-of-pearl  tints, — rose-pink,  purple,  green  and 
blue. 

The  caterpillar  I  pass  over,  and  for  two  reasons. — First, 
it  is   so   thoroughly   well  known   as  to    need   no  description ; 
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secondly,  the  closest  observation,  on  my  part,  failed  to  detect 
the  slightest  difference  among  the  hundreds  of  hirvse  which,  at  one 
time  or  other,  have  passed  through  my  hands,  with  this  single 
exception,  that  in  frequent  specimens,  the  silvery  tubercles  along 
the  sides  were  much  whiter  than  in  others. 

Kirby  says  A.  caia  is  "common  throughout  Europe  in  July 
and  August,  except  in  the  extreme  south  ;  "  and  that  "  the  North 
American  A,  americana  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  A,  caia  by 
any  constant  characters."  He  also  adds,  "  Many  varieties  may 
be  obtained  by  rearing  larvae  on  plants  placed  in  salt  water ;  and 
specimens  reared  from  larvae  which  have  been  fed  on  walnut  leaves 
are  unusually  dark."  According  to  Stainton,  Kirby,  Morris, 
Newman,  and  Wood,  the  upper  wings  are  brown,  or  rich  velvety 
brown  with  cream  markings.  Newman  says,  "  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  them."  If,  however,  cream  be  taken  as  the  ground 
colour,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  brown  marks  or  blotches  are 
symmetrical,  and  that  the  wing  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  difficult 
to  describe.  First,  there  is  a  minute,  narrow,  basal  mark  close 
to  the  thorax.  Secondly,  seated  on  the  costal  margin  are  three 
blotches ;  the  first,  counting  from  the  base,  is  small  and  rect- 
angular ;  the  second,  which  is  by  far  the  most  prominent  mark 
on  the  insect,  spans  the  central  portion  of  the  margin  by  three 
irregular  lobes,  and  stretches  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wing ;  the 
third  blotch  is  a  single  but  conspicuous  lobe,  stretching  nearly 
halfway  across  the  wing  and  deeply  indented  on  the  side  nearest 
the  outer  margin.  Thirdly,  on  the  outer  margin  a  blotch  is 
seated  on  nearly  its  entire  length.  It  consists  of  two  broad, 
irregular  lobes,  the  uppermost  of  which  occupies  the  tip  of  the 
wing.  We  have  now  reached  the  inner  angle,  at  which  there  is  a 
small,  wedge-shaped  blotch  or  dot.  Fourthly,  on  the  inner 
margin  are  three  blotches,  stretching  into  the  wing  and  nearly 
meeting  the  corresponding  blotches  on  the  costal  margin ; 
the  third  is  the  largest,  and,  like  the  costal  blotch  above  it,  is 
deeply  indented  on  the  side  nearest  the  outer  margin ;  the 
second  is  smaller  and  rectangular ;  the  first  is  narrow  and 
inconspicuous.  Two  small,  pear-shaped,  basal  marks,  complete 
the  ornamentation  of  the  upper  wing. 

The  lower  wings  are  '*  reddish  orange,"  with  two  parallel  rows 
of  blue-black,  circular,  lustrous  spots,  each  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  velvety  black.  The  first  row  (nearest  the  base)  consists 
of  two  spots  of  unequal  size,  the  largest  being  nearest  the 
anterior  margin.  The  second  row  has  four  spots ;  the  fourth, 
which  is  inconspicuous,  is  seated  on  the  anterior  margin  and 
frequently  joined  to  the  third  spot.  Between  these  rows,  and 
near  the  anterior  margin,  is  an  irregular  and  smaller  black  spot. 

The  antennae  are  smoky  white  ;  the  thorax  brown  ;  the  body 
red,  on  the  segments  of  which  are  six  black  bars. 

The  insect  with  the  central  blotch  on  the  costal  margin  three- 
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tobed,  appears  to  be  the  accepted  type  of  Kirby.  Morris, 
Newman,  and  Wood  figure  this  blotch  with  two  lobes,  Stainton 
does  not  figure  the  moth.  Which,  then,  is  the  type  or  com- 
monest form  of  the  insect  ?  Is  it  the  tri-lobed,  the  bi-lobed,  or 
the  mono-lobed  ?  In  both  wild  and  bred  examples  I  have  found 
the  three  forms  to  occur,  in  abundance,  according  to  the  order  I 
place  them;  and,  in  large  series,  an  arrangement  on  this 
principle  appears  to  be  very  satisfactory.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing if  entomologists  from  different  localities  would  record  in  the 
columns  of  the  '  Entomologist '  the  results  of  their  observation 
on  these  three  commoner  forms.  For  instance,  I  find  out 
of  twelve  specimens  (six  males  and  six  females)  in  a  local  collec- 
tion before  me,  eleven  have  the  mid-costal  blotch  tri-lobed,  while, 
in  the  remaining  example  (a  female)  the  blotch  is  bi-lobed. 
I  also  find,  as  a  rule,  that  where  this  blotch  is  three-lobed,  the 
specimens  are  light  in  coloration ;  that  is,  there  is  a  greater  area  of 
cream-colour  and  less  of  the  black ;  that  the  two-lobed  speci- 
mens are  darker ;  and  that,  where  the  blotch  is  a  single  lobe,  or 
filled  up  as  it  were,  the  specimens  are  darkest  of  all,  the  cream- 
colour  being  all  but  obliterated,  and  the  black  spots  on  the  lower 
wings  so  completely  joined  as  to  form  two  irregular,  parallel 
bars.  In  this  form  of  the  insect,  the  spot  near  the  anterior 
margin  is  often  joined  to  the  second  bar.  To  these  three 
recurring  forms  there  will  be,  of  course,  occasional  *'  varieties  " 
and  from  the  same  batch  of  eggs ;  but  the  only  example  I 
recollect,  is  one  in  which  the  mid-costal  blotch  on  the  right  wing  is 
two-lobed  (a  female),  while  that  on  the  left  wing  is  three-lobed. 

In  June  and  July,  1890,  I  collected  a  number  of  larvae  in  the 
Chester  district  which  were  nearly  full-fed.  These  appeared  as 
perfect  insects  about  the  middle  of  July.  A  few  had  the  mid- 
costal  blotch  bi-lobed,  but  the  majority  were  what  I  am  disposed 
to  regard  as  the  type,  or  tri-lobed.  These  I  will  designate  the 
First  brood.  After  selecting  a  pair  of  fine,  typical  specimens,  I 
obtained  eggs  July  iSth.  The  eggs  hatched  August  4th,  giving 
me  a  Second  brood.  This  second  brood  began  to  appear  as 
imagines,  Sept.  2ist,  from  which  I  obtained  a  Third  brood 
of  caterpillars  on  the  2nd  of  October.  Generally  speaking,  I 
shall  note  the  fortunes,  or  misfortunes,  of  the  second  and  third 
broods  separately,  using  the  letter  B  as  a  reference  to  both 
broods.  I  kept  the  larvse  in  flower-pots,  placed  on  a  warm 
kitchen  shelf,  with  plenty  of  light  from  an  adjacent  window,  and 
used  dock  and  stinging  nettle,  as  long  as  they  were  obtainable,  as 
food. 

Second  brood,— Aug,  4th:  hatched.  Aug.  29th:  cold,  rainy, 
moonlight,  since  the  20th;  eleven  nearly  fit  for  pupating;  the 
rest  nearly  all  moulting  for  the  second  time.  Sept.  5th :  five 
larvse  began  to  spin  up  ;  the  backward  ones  have  just  moulted  for 
the  second  time;  about  a  dozen  are  in  their  third  skins  and 
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more  advanced.  Sept.  6th :  temperature  on  shelf,  10  p.m., 
78°  Fah.  (76°  =  summer  heat,  55°  =  temperate)  ;  breeze,  N.W. 
Sept.  8th :  morning — previous  to  a  fire  beinof  made  —thermo- 
meter 72°.  Sept.  9th  :  six  or  seven  larvae  had  pupated  ;  hot,  last 
three  da3^s.  Sept.  21st:  the  first  moth  appeared,  a  typical 
male.  Sept.  24th:  another,  a  female  type.  Sept.  25th  :  another 
ordinary  female.  Eggs  laid  by  first  female  placed,  half  of  them 
in  the  kitchen,  the  rest  out  of  doors.  Sept.  30th  :  nine  had 
emerged  up  to  date,  all  ordinary  types.  These  were  let  go  out 
of  doors,  and  many  were  brought  back  to  me  from  various  parts 
of  the  city  as  curiosities  of  the  season  !  Nov.  3rd :  another 
ordinary  insect  appeared.  Nov.  13th  :  pupae  coming  out  slowly  ; 
put  a  dozen  into  the  forcing-glass,  and  left  the  apparatus  inside 
the  kitchen  fender.  Nov.  15th  :  A  fine,  dark,  two-lobed  *'  variety  " 
appeared.  Nov.  19th:  thermometer  on  shelf  76°.  A  few  days 
ago,  in  late  October  and  beginning  of  November,  it  stood  at 
70^*;  and  a  few  times,  in  cold  weather,  at  68^  Nov.  21st: 
another  ordinary  moth.  The  larvse  show  two  or  three  deaths  per 
day,  while  others  are  pupating.  Still  feeding  on  nettle.  Some 
are  yet  in  their  second  skins.  Nov.  23rd  :  Another  type  ;  cold ; 
rain ;  wind  N.W.  Nov.  24th  :  larvse  I  find  dying, — some  when 
ready  to  spin  up,  some  in  earlier  stages,  others  after  making 
their  cocoons  and  without  changing  into  the  chrysalis  ;  cold 
weather;  wind  N.W.,  with  showers  of  rain  and  hail.  Nov.  25th  : 
(B)  first  winter  day;  N.E. ;  hard  frost  at  night;  therm.  72*  on 
shelf ;  many  larvse  dying,  especially  of  the  second  brood. 
Nov.  26th:  intense  frost;  ther.  7  a.m.,  66''  for  the  larvse; 
11  p.m.  70°.  Nov.  27th:  (B)  intense  frost;  larvse  dying  in  half- 
dozens;  food  (nettle)  difficult  to  get — dock  gone.  Nov.  29th: 
(B)  intense  frost.  One  of  the  second  and  one  of  the  third  brood 
spinning  up.  Dec.  13th  :  (B)  larvse  dying;  they  refuse  to  eat,  and 
shrink  in  size.  Dec.  15th  :  (B)  the  most  severe  weather  for  the 
last  ten  years.  Larvae,  I  am  advised  by  Dr.  Chapman,  of  Here- 
ford, to  feed  on  cabbage,  and  they  eat  it.  All  other  food-plants 
gone.  The  larvse  shrivel  up, — those  spinning  not  forming  chry- 
salids.  Dec.  19th:  (B)  fall  of  snow,  afterwards  severe  frost.  I 
feed  the  larvse  now  on  lettuce  from  the  market,  as  an  experiment, 
at  a  cost  of  a  halfpenny  per  day.  They  still  diminish  in 
numbers  Jan.  3rd,  1891  :  (B)  complete  thaw.  I  have  now 
only  about  twenty  larvse  left.  Jan.  6th:  (B)  intense  frost; 
ther.  only  58°  at  11.30  p.m.  ;  larvse  dying  fast.  I  gave  up 
lettuce  and  returned  to  cabbage— lettuce  deficient  in  nutriment; 
15°  of  frost  common.  Jan.  8th  :  intense  frost  continued. 
*  Liverpool  Echo  *  described  it  as  '*  The  Great  Cold,"  and 
reports  people  frozen  to  death.  According  to  *  The  Standard,* 
there  is  only  one  recorded  December  temperature  lower  than  that 
of  1890, — that  of  1788.  In  1788  the  mean  temperature  was 
29°;    that   of    1890,    30°.4.     Jan.    12th:    a   fine,   dark  female 
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emerged — two-lobed,  a  very  beautiful  and  richly  marked  speci- 
men. On  the  lower  wings  the  black  spots,  which  are  unusually 
large,  are  confluent  in  each  line.  Jan.  19th  :  this  female,  after 
pairing  with  an  equally  fine  third-brood  male  (see  Jan.  10th), 
laid  a  large  batch  of  eggs.  All  proved  infertile.  Hard  frost 
again.  Feb.  3rd :  (B)  only  eleven  larvse  living,  Feb.  20th : 
onlv  two  left,  in  their  third  skins,  and  evidently  hybernating. 
Very  cold  ,  frosty  ;  S.E.;  ther.  62°,  11  p.m.  Feb.  27th:  one  of 
the  two  larvae  died.  March  15th  :  (B)  the  intensely  cold  N.E. 
breeze  changed  to  a  cold  S.W.  wind  with  rain.  Larvae  still 
hybernating,     March  18th  :  the  last  second-brood  larva  died  ! 

Third  brood. — Oct.  2nd  :  hatched.  Oct.  11th  :  changed  their 
first  skins;  beautiful  weather;  warm.  Oct.  15th  and  16th: 
changed  their  second  skins ;  storms  of  wind  and  rain  from  the 
N.W.  ;  cold.  Oct.  18th :  eggs  (see  Sept.  25th)  put  out  of 
doors,  hatched.  Oct,  22nd  :  indoor  larvae  changed  their  third 
skins.  Nov.  2nd:  changed  their  fourth  skins.  Nov.  11th: 
changed  their  fifth  skins;  cold  weather.  Nov.  i4th  :  the  larvae 
out  of  doors  (see  Sept.  25th)  are  still  in  tbeir  first  skins.  They 
eat  a  little.  They  all  died  just  before  Christmas.  (I  have  fre- 
quently tried  to  bring  larvae  of  A,  caia.  A,  villica,  and  A,  fuligi- 
nosa  through  the  winter,  out  of  doors,  and  have  always  failed). 
Nov.  30th :  frost  broke  up ;  thaw  from  the  N.W.  The  third 
brood  are  nearly  all  full  grown.  They  have  done  well,  so  far,  and 
look  healthy,  excepting  a  few  deaths  chiefly  during  the  severe 
weather.  Dec.  3rd  :  they  begin  to  pupate.  Jan.  2nd :  one 
pupated  ;  bitterly  cold  again.  Jan.  10th :  a  mono-lobed  male — 
the  darkest  "  variety  "  yet  —  emerged ;  upper  wings  almost 
covered  by  the  chocolate  blotches.  On  the  lower  wings  the  two 
rows  of  black  spots  are  simply  a  couple  of  black  but  irregular 
bands.  This  specimen  paired  with  the  second-brood  female 
which  appeared  Jan.  12th.  Ther.  62°  at  9  p.m. ;  frost  only  3° 
last  night ;  skated  again  to-day.  Jan.  20th  :  complete  thaw ; 
rain ;  S.W. ;  slight  frost  at  night.  An  exceedingly  small,  two- 
lobed  female  appeared.  Jan.  21st:  hard  frost.  A  larva  pupated 
without  spinning  a  cocoon.  Jan.  27th  :  a  crippled,  two-lobed 
female.  Jan.  28th :  another  female — a  fine  type  specimen. 
Feb.  6th  :  half  a  dozen  cocoons,  on  being  opened,  proved  that  the 
larvae  had  died  without  pupating.  Feb.  1 2th:  a  larva  pupated. 
Feb.  20th  :  only  eight  larvae  left  of  the  third  brood,  seven  in 
their  third  skins  evidently  hybernating,  and  one  ready  to  pupate. 
March  2nd:  commenced  to  *' harden  off"  the  remainder  by 
placing  the  pot  at  a  warm  south  window.  They  are,  in  size  and 
appearance,  exactly  like  hybernated  larvae.  They  move  about  a 
little,  but  do  not  eat.  Young  spring  nettles  are  available,  and  I 
use  them.  March  9th  :  still  hybernating.  A  hard  frost.  The 
specimen  referred  to  on  Feb.  12th  emerged, — a  very  common- 
place,   typical   female,  except  that   the  fore  wings  appear  ag  if 
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dusted  with  glassy  scales.  These  give  the  insect  a  rubbed 
or  worn  appearance,  and  are,  I  think,  evidence  of  disease. 
March  18th:  I  have  now  six  larvae  left  of  the  third  brood. 
They  still  hybernate.  Cold;  N.E.  Mar.  3Ist:  the  coldest, 
most  wintry  March  I  remember.  Five  larvae  left,  hybernating. 
April  20th :  one  changed  its  skin ;  cold.  April  25th  :  out 
of  doors  I  came  across  a  larva  feeding  on  dead-nettle.  July  16th  : 
the  two  last  died  (third  brood), — one  after  spinning  up, — the 
other  in  its  fourth  stage  ! 

Such  was  my  experience.  I  was  not  very  successful  with  the 
forcing-glass.  Many  of  the  pupae  I  put  in  died  just  before 
emergence ;  probably  because  they  were  not  kept  moist  enough. 
But  I  easily  made  out  the  insects  to  be  typical,  except  in  two 
instances,  where  they  were  bi-lobed.  The  apparatus  consisted  of 
a  flowerpot-saucer  full  of  coarse,  gritty  sand.  A  layer  of  moss 
was  next  placed  on  the  top.  Then  came  the  pupae  on  the  moss. 
A  twig  was  stuck  through  for  the  moths  to  climb  up  and  develop 
their  wings.  Lastly,  a  bell-glass,  fitting  just  inside  the  saucer- 
rim,  concentrated  the  heat  and  moisture.  The  sand  should 
always  he  kept  wet  by  the  addition  of  warm  water  when  necessary. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  my  '*  varieties  "  pale  before  the  extra- 
ordinary form  bred  by  JNIr.  Laddiman,  and  figured  in  the 
*  Entomologist '  for  January  last.  Still,  my  experiments  were, 
to  me,  most  interesting.  An  exceptionally  severe  winter  was 
dead  against  them;  but,  if  they  save  entomologists  the  trouble 
of  undertaking  this  kind  of  work,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
striking  varieties,  they  will,  on  that  score,  have  served  some 
useful  purpose. 

Chester,  January  4,  1892. 


NOTES   ON   THE   SYNONYMY  OF  NOCTUID   MOTHS. 

By  Arthur  G.  Butler,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  14.) 

Tarache  monilifera, 
$  Acontia  monilifera^  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  798,  n.  42 

(1h57). 
$  A.  includens,  Walker,  I.  c,  p.  799,  n.  43  (1857). 
S'A.  unioy  Felder,  Eeise  der  Nov.  Lep.  iv.  pi.  cviii.  fig.  32. 
Natal.     Coll.  B.  M. 

The  ''A.unio''  of  Felder  is  a  slightly  whiter  form  of  the 
species,  answering  to  the  2\  albicollis  of  the  allied  European 
T.  iucida. 

Tarache  ahdominalis. 

^  Tarache  ahdominalis,  Grote  (see  Check  List,  p.  37,  n.  1024). 
United  States.     Type  in  Coll.  B.  M. 
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Males  only  were  in  Grote's  collection.  A  single  female  in  the 
Zeller  collection,  from  Texas,  is  erroneously  labelled  as  ''  Acontia 
unocula''  of  Freyer.  I  take  the  latter  to  be  a  poor  figure  of  the 
female  of  T.  aprica.  Specimens  labelled  as  *'  T.  unocula''  were 
also  in  Zeller's  series. 

Tar  ache  aprica. 

^Noctua  aprica,  Hiibner,  Samml.  Eur.  Schmett.  iii.  fig.  371. 

$  Acontia  biplaga,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  218,  n.  991. 

A,  unocula,  Freyer,  Neuere  Beitrage,  vi.  tab.  534,  fig.  3. 

United  States.     Coll.  B.  M. 

Freyer's  figure  gives  the  incorrect  idea  that  his  insect  was  a 
male,  the  abdomen  being  badly  represented.  Hiibner,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  the  male  with  a  female  abdomen. 

Tarache  tetragona. 
^  $  Acontia  tetragona.  Walk.  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  786,  n.  12  (1857). 
^  A.  redita,  Felder,  Reise  der  Nov.  Lep.  iv.  pi.  cviii.  fig.  30. 
St.  Domingo  and  Honduras.     Type  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Tarache  insocia, 

^  Acontia  insocia,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  788,  n.  18  (1857) 

^A.  concinnula,  Walker,  l.c,  p.  789,  n.  19  (1857). 

?  A.  pyralina,  Walker,  I.  c,  n.  20  (1857). 

Sierra  Leone  and  Accra.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

The  type  of  A.  iiisocia  is  a  much  rubbed  male;  the  type  of 
A.  coccinula  is  in  fairly  good  condition;  that  of  A.pyralinaia 
worn.  All  three  are,  nevertheless,  easily  recognizable.  The 
species  is  allied  to  T,  tenuicola  of  the  United  States. 

Tarache  candefacta, 
Tarache  candefacta,  Hiibner,  Samml.  Exot.  Schmett.  Zutr. 

figs.  587,  588. 
Acontia  debilis,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  786,  n.  11  (1857). 
United  States.     Coll.  B.  M. 

In  Grote's  collection  a  totally  dissimilar  yellow  species  is 
labelled  as  *'  Tarache  debilis,  Walk." 

Tarache  natalis, 
Acontia  natalis,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  217,  n.  987  (1852). 
A.foimosa,  Butler,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  4,  vol.  xvi. 

p.  404,  n.  69  (1875). 
Natal.     Col.  B.  M. 
This  beautiful  species  is  allied  to  the  following. 

Tarache  olivea. 
Acontia  olivea,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  217,  n.  986  (1852). 
Tarache  nivosa,  Swinhoe,  P.  Z.  S.  1886,  p.  446,  pi.  41,  fig.  14. 
Mhow  and  Dharmsala.     Coll.  B.  M. 
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Tarache  tropica, 

^  $  Acontia  tropica,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  217,  n.  988  (1852). 

$  A.  maculosa,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  795,  n.  35  (1857). 

^A,  bipunctata,  Walker,  l.c,  p.  798,  n.  41  (1857). 

Java,  Formosa,  China,  Ceylon,  India.     Coll.  B.  M. 

Singularly  enough,  in  this  species  the  examples  from  Java 
are  larger  than  those  from  India ;  the  latter  are,  as  a  rule,  a 
little  brighter  in  colouring. 

Tarache  meridionalis, 
$  Acontia  signifera,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  796,  n.  37  (1857). 
^ A.  meridionalis,  Walker,  I.e.,  Suppl.  3,  p.  785  (1865). 
2  A.  scanda,  Felder,  Eeise  der  Nov.  Lep.  4,  pi.  cviii.  fig.  27. 
North  and  South  India.     Type  in  Coll.  B.  M. 
The  name  of  A.  signifera  had  already  been  employed  for  an 
Indian  species  by  Walker  (p.  793,  n.  31). 

Tarache  imhuta. 

2  Erastria  imhuta.  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  3,  p.  794  (1865). 
Acontia  acerha,  Felder,  Eeise  der  Nov.  Lep.  4,  pi.  cviii.  fig.  25. 

^ A.  inda,  Felder,  I.e.,  fig.  23. 

N.  India,  Dharmsala,  Kangoon,  Ceylon.    Type  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Tarache  detrita. 
$  Acontia  detrita,  Butler,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1886,  p.  401,  n.  32. 
^ A.  Clarissa,  Butler,  I.e.,  p.  402,  n.  33. 
Australia.    Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Tarache  hinominata. 

^  Acontia  costalis,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  3,  p.  784  (1865). 

Soutli  India.     Type  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Walker  had  already  given  the  name  of  Acontia  costalis  to  a 
very  similar  female  insect  from  St.  Domingo  (see  Lep.  Het.  xii. 
p.  787,  n.  13),  so  that  the  Indian  species  must  necessarily  be 
renamed. 

Tarache  signifera. 

Acontia  signifera,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  793,  n.  31  (1857). 

A.  suhflxa.  Walker,  I.e.,  Suppl.  5,  p.  1964  (1866). 

Japan,  China,  India.     Type  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Walker  duplicated  the  name  Acontia  signifera  on  p.  796.  The 
latter,  however,  as  already  shown,  falls  to  A.  meridionalis. 

Acontia  biplaga.  Walk.  (Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  795,  n.  34),  altered 
to  ^.  biplagiata,  as  having  been  previously  used  (Suppl.  3,  p.  781), 
but  unnecessarily,  as  it  was  already  redescribed  on  the  previous 
page  as  Enphasia  subapicalis  ;  also  Acontia  pulchra  (Lep.  Het. 
xii.  p.  797,  n.  39)  and  A.  bimacula  (Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  796,  n.  38) 
are  none  of  them  Acontiida?,  but  Heliothidae,  and  belong  to  the 
genus  Leocyma. 
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Chobata,  Walk, 

Chobata  discalis, 
Chobata  discalis,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  838,  n.  1  (1857). 
Erastria  condudens,  Walker,  I.  c,  SuppL  3,  p.  791  (1865). 
St.  Domingo.     Types  in  Col.  B.  M. 

LiTHACODiA,  Hiibn, 
Lithacodia  bellicula, 
Lithacodia  bellicula^  Hiibner,  Samml.  Exot.  Schmett.  Zutr. 

figs.  85,  86. 
Hydrelia  semichalceay  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  3,  p.  797 

(1865). 
United  States.    Coll.  B.  M. 

Hiibner's  figures  of  this  species  are  so  bad  that  it  is  no  wonder 
Walker  failed  to  recognize  the  insect  intended  by  them. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Notes  on  the  Season  of  1891.  —  In  spite  of  the  very  bad  weather 
we  have  had,  I  found  the  season  of  1891  very  productive  of  insects  every- 
where I  have  collected,  and  perhaps  the  following  notes  from  various 
localities  may  be  of  interest.  Unless  otherwise  mentioned  Crouch  End  is 
the  locahty.  The  season  commenced  with  Phigalia  pUosaria,  one  male  on 
a  fence  at  Mill  Hill.  Anisopteryx  (nscularia  appeared  on  the  fences  on 
March  15th,  but  Hyberiiia  progeinmaria  not  until  April  4th.  Towards  the 
end  of  March  and  early  April  Saturnia  carpini  emerged  in  my  breeding- 
cages  from  Scotch  larvae,  and,  though  the  females  were  the  normal  size,  the 
males  seemed  very  small.  Two  visits  to  Hampstead  Heath,  on  April  17th 
and  21st,  resulted  in  Larentia  multistrigata  in  any  numbers,  flying  round 
the  furze-bushes  at  dusk,  and  later  on  at  rest  on  the  same  bushes.  In 
Hampstead  Lane,  on  the  same  nights,  I  found  Hybernia  progeinmaria  in 
plenty,  and  a  single  Scotosia  certata  on  the  gas-lamps.  Three  visits  early 
in  May  to  the  same  place  turned  up  Tmniocampa  gothica,  T.  riihricosa,  T, 
stabilis  and  T.  imtabilis  fairly  plentifully  on  the  sallows.  The  first  and 
last-named  species  also  occurred  sparingly  on  the  Elighgate  lamps,  in 
company  with  Selenia  illunaria.  On  these  same  visits  we  found  larvae  of 
Boarmia  repandata,  Noctua  xanthographa,  N.  baja,  N.  augur,  N.  rubi,  N. 
brunnea,  and  N.  trlangulum,  very  plentiful  on  the  dwarf  skUows,  which  all 
emerged  in  due  course.  On  a  visit,  early  in  April,  to  the  Wake  Arms, 
Epping  Forest,  we  took  AsphaUa  Jiavicortiis ;  and  a  second  visit  in  May, 
by  night,  for  Triphana  fimbria,  resulted  in  one  larva  only.  By  searching 
at  night  for  larvae  at  Stamford  Hill,  we  obtained  much  the  same  as  at 
Hampstead,  but  in  addition  Leucauia  pallens  and  L.  litiiargyria.  From 
Waldringtield,  near  Wood  bridge,  Suffolk,  we  obtained  pupae  of  Dicranura 
vinula,  D.  bifida  and  D.  fur cula,  also  most  of  the  larvae  already  mentioned, 
and  in  addition  Triphcena  orboria,  T.  ianthina,   T.  interject  a,  and  Orthopia 
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upsilon.  By  this  time  Abraxas  ulmata  commenced  to  emerge,  and  con- 
tinued on  right  into  August.  The  larvae  came  from  the  Lake  District  in 
September,  1890.  On  May  2 1st  the  first  Odontopera  hidentata  appeared, 
and  the  species  continued  on  the  gas-lamps  sparingly  until  the  middle  of 
June.  From  May  30th  to  June  6th  I  was  staying  at  Brockenhurst  with 
my  cousin,  Mr.  Ogden,  and  the  results  of  our  visit  appeared  in  the 
December  No.  of  this  magazine.  The  larvae  we  took  there  by  beating — viz. 
Catocala  promissa,  Liparis  monacha,  Halias  quercana,  Boarmia  rohoraria, 
Cleora  lichenaria,  Himera  pennaria,  Agriopis  aprilina,  Hemithea  thytniaria, 
&c. — produced  imagines  in  the  course  of  the  season.  We  also  took  four  or 
five  larvae  which  died,  and  which  I  have  since  discovered  to  be  Lithosia 
quadra.  From  some  of  the  Platypteryx  falcula  we  took  we  obtained  eggs, 
the  larvae  from  which  fed  up  well,  half  of  them  emerging  in  July  and  early 
August,  one  on  Oct.  12th  and  another  on  Nov.  23rd,  and  the  remainder  I 
have  still  in  perfectly  healthy  condition.  Ptilodontis  palpina  turned  up  at 
Finchley  on  June  19th,  and  Hadena  pisi  at  the  same  place  on  the  24th. 
The  lamp  which  produced  H.  pisi  accommodated  at  the  same  time  six 
EupithecicB,  five  MiantBy  one  Agrotis  corticea,  one  Arctia  menthastri,  three 
Hadena  oleracea,  and  two  Melanippe  fiactuata.  One  insect  this  year  I 
have  never  before  seen  in  such  abundance,  viz.,  Arctia  luhricipeda.  The 
imagines  literally  swarmed  everywhere,  and  in  the  autumn  every  low- 
growing  plant  in  the  garden  was  almost  eaten  bare  by  the  larvae.  I  found 
them  feeding  on  every  plant,  shrub,  or  tree  that  1  know  of,  one  even 
devouring  a  pear  in  a  shed.  Throughout  June  and  July  common  things 
came  to  treacle  in  abundance  at  Stamford  Hill,  but  nothing  of  any  conse- 
quence among  them.  At  dusk  Plusia  pulckrina  was  taken  at  Crouch  End  ; 
and  Flusia  chrysitis,  Hecatera  serena  and  Apamea  ophiogramma  at  Stamford 
Hill.  The  evening  of  June  30th  we  spent  at  Chingford,  and  found  the 
males  of  Angerona  prunaria  plentiful.  We  also  took  several  Thyatira 
bads  (flying  over  tiie  brambles),  Odontopera  bidentata,  Aplecta  nebubsa, 
Miana  arcuosa,  and  many  commoner  things.  From  some  friends  staying 
at  Waldringfield  we  received  larvae  of  Bombyx  quercus  and  Odonestis 
potatoria,  the  latter  in  any  quantity  ;  also  imagines  of  Triphcena  interjecta, 
Thyatira  derasa,  Habrostola  tripartita,  Plusia  pulchrina,  P.  chrysitis,  and 
others.  July  bLh  1  went  to  Clacton  for  the  day  only,  but  had  no  apparatus 
with  me.  Finding  ZyganafilipendulcB  cocoons  abundant,  I  collected  about 
160,  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  varieties,  but  they  all  emerged  quite 
typical.  Among  them  I  fouml  fourteen  cocoons  of  Odonestis  potatoria,  all 
spun  up  on  some  reed-stems  which  were  growing  among  the  grass.  On  the 
9th  these  commenced  to  emerge,  and  all  came  out  well  except  two  that 
were  ichneumoned.  At  Theydon  Bois  (Epping  Forest),  on  July  11th,  I 
found  a  fine  female  Bombyx  quercus  drying  its  wings.  Metrocampa  mar- 
garitaria,  Loinaspilis  marginata,  Ephyra  trilinearia  and  Timandra  amataria^ 
all  fell  frequently  to  the  beating-stick,  but  nothing  at  all  out  of  the  common 
occurred.  On  July  12th  Bombyx  quercus  and  Lasiocampa  quercifolia 
(larvae  from  Wicken  Fen  in  the  early  spring)  commenced  to  emerge,  and 
came  out  very  well.  One  B.  quercus  is  still  in  pupa,  and  appears  to  be 
quite  healthy.  Two  more,  which  seemed  unable  to  break  the  cocoon,  we 
assisted.  The  male  did  nut  expand  at  all,  but  the  female  developed  to  its 
full  bize.  On  July  17th  the  first  Apamea  ophiogramma  was  taken  at 
Stamford  Hill,  flying  at  dusk  over  a  flower-bed  ;  anotlier  was  taken  two 
evenings  later,  and  two  more  on  the  24th ;  they  were  all  more  or  less  worn, 
though  none  ot  them  very  bad.     On  the  afternoon  of  July  25th  I  paid  a 
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visit  to  Darenth  Wood.  Only  having  about  three  hours'  beating,  I  turned 
up  Acidalia  rusticata,  Scotosia  rhamnata,  S.  vetulata,  Phibalapteryx  tersata^ 
Melanippe  procellata,  Eupithecia  isoc/rammata,  and  lodis  vernaria.  Pseudo- 
terpna  cytisaria  occurred  on  Dartford  Common,  and  Thecla  quercus  sparingly 
in  the  Wood.  The  first  week  in  August  1  spent  at  Lowestoft,  but  did  not 
do  much  collecting:  a  very  noticeable  feature  was  the  great  abundance  of 
Liparis  aurijlua.  I  have  never  seen  them  before  nearly  so  abundant.  The 
next  visit  produced  Hydrcecia  nictitans,  Hepialus  hectus  and  Leucania 
paliens  in  abundance,  and  Strenia  clathrata  sparingly.  Treacling  at 
Waldringfield  on  one  or  two  nights,  between  August  16th  and  31st,  proved 
very  successful  as  regards  numbers,  moths  coming  to  the  pitches  in  great 
abundance.  Noctiia  umbrosa,  N.  dahlii,  Agrotis  puta,  Amphipyra  tragopo- 
gonis,  and  many  commoner  things,  were  very  plentiful ;  whilst  N.  c-nigrum, 
A.  pyramidea  and  Catocala  nupta  occurred  sparingly.  Two  Notodonta 
dictcBa  (one  quite  fresh)  were  found  at  rest  on  willows,  and  a  few  larvae  of 
Ptilodontis  palpina  and  N.  camellna  were  obtained  by  searching.  TriphcBua 
ianthina  was  abundant,  and  Cidaria  picata  was  not  at  all  uncommon,  but 
Acidalia  emarginata  was  scarce  and  local.  Single  specimens  were  obtained 
of  Habrostola  tripartita^  Diauthcecia  cucubali,  Ennomos  tiliaria,  Cleora 
lichenaria,  and  Melanippe  unangulata ;  larvae  of  Dianthcecia  cucubali,  D. 
capsincola,  Eupithecia  venosata,  Amphidasys  betularia,  and  Cidaria  miata. 
The  afternoon  of  Sept.  l'2th  was  spent  at  Benfleet,  where  we  obtained 
fifty-three  Geomeira  smaragdaria  larvae.  Euclidla  mi  larvae  were  plentiful 
in  the  coarse  grass,  and  Agrotis  tritici  imagines  very  abundant.  Through 
September  Catocala  nupta  occurred  sparingly  on  the  fences,  and  Luperina 
testacea  and  Hydrcecia  micacea  (one  only)  on  the  gas-lamps.  One  very  dark 
Ennomos  angularia  was  taken,  and  several  of  the  usual  type  at  light. 
Phlogopliora  metlculosa  turned  up  on  Oct.  3rd,  and  Miselia  oxyacanthce 
(several).  Scopelosoma  satellitia  (one),  Oporabia  dilutata,  Cheimatobia 
brumata  (common),  and  Himera  pennaria  (a  few),  occurred  on  the  lamps 
throughout  the  month.  Two  days'  pupa-digging  at  Waldringfield,  Oct.  1st 
and  2ud,  produced  Notodonta  dictcBa  (six),  N.  camelina  (two),  P.  palpina  (two), 
Tceniocampa  (?)  abundant,  Smerinthus  populi  and  S.  tilia,  Poecilocampa 
populi  (three),  Acronycta  iigustri  (one),  A.  tridens  (one),  Agriopis  aprilinay 
and  Amphydasis  betularia  (six).  A  nice  Heliophobus  popularis  was  found 
at  rest.  An  afternoon's  pupa-digging  at  Chingford  in  November  resulted  in 
TcBuiocampa  gothica  (abundant),  T.  cruda  (common),  Smerinthus  tilia 
(several),  and  many  commoner  things.  A  nice  bred  series  oi  Hybernia  defo- 
liaria  concludes  the  list  for  1891,  which  I  think  has  been  the  best  season 
for  some  years.  The  above  notes  are  the  joint  result  of  my  cousin  Mr. 
Ogden's  captures  and  my  own,  as  we  have  collected  together  for  the  most 
part.  —  Russell  E.  James  ;  Chesterville,  Hornsey  Lane,  Highgate,  N., 
January,  1892. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  bred,  from  some  thirty  or  forty  pupae 
from  Chingford,  a  dozen  fine  Phigalia  pilosaria  and  six  Nyssia  hispidaria, 
and  have  still  some  more  to  emerge.  Until  they  emerged  I  had  thought 
the  pupae  were  those  of  H.  progemmaria. — R.  E.  J.,  Feb.  9,  1892. 

A  Month's  Collecting  at  Sidmouth,  South  Devon. — I  was  collect- 
ing at  Sidmouth  with  two  of  my  brothers,  from  August  7th  to  September 
5th,  but  found  most  imagines  in  that  district  very  scarce.  Of  the  Khopalo- 
cera,  Argynnis  paphia  was  abundant  in  Harpford  Woods.  Thecla  quercus 
was  rare  and  battered,  and  we  only  captured  one  specimen  of  T.  betake. 
LyccBua  argiolus  was  seldom  to  be  seen,  but  early  in  September  we  came 
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across  a  dense  colony  of  Lycmna  adonis,  some  of  the  females  being  very 
prettily  marked.  Satyrus  semele  seemed  almost  to  have  abandoned  the 
moss  on  which  it  swarmed  during  the  two  previous  years.  We  did  not  see 
a  single  Arqynms  adippe  or  A.  aglaia,  but  perhaps  we  were  too  late  for 
them,  although  in  other  years  they  have  always  proved  very  numerous  in 
Aucfust.  On  one  bright,  sunny  day  we  captured  between  us  twenty-one 
specimens,  in  fine  condition,  of  that  delicate  little  insect,  Leucophasia 
sinapis,  which,  strange  to  say,  were  taken  ou  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  cliff, 
and,  contrary,  I  think,  to  their  usual  custom,  kept  fluttering  from  flower  to 
flower.  On  the  same  cHffs  Hesperia  actcBon  disported  itself  in  great 
numbers  for  a  short  time,  but  a  storm  of  rain,  which  continued  for  several 
days,  completely  swept  them  away.  I  should  like  to  mention  that  Colias 
edusa  caused  us  the  same  disappointment  as  last  year,  and  failed  to  put  in 
an  appearance.  Turning  now  to  the  Geometers,  Acidalia  subsericeata  and 
Gnophos  obscurata  were  exceptionally  abundant,  while  Emmelesia  ajfini- 
tata,  E.  decolorata,  Cidaria  russata,  Selenia  illunaria,  Coremia  ferrugata,  C. 
propugnattty  Melanthia  ocellata,  Ypsipetes  elutata  (a  few  black  varieties), 
could  always  be  beaten  from  the  hedges.  We  also  took  single  specimens 
of  Ellopia  fasciaria,  Geometra  papilionaria,  Metrocampa  margarltaria^ 
Uropteryx  sambucarla,  Melanippe  procellata,  Eupisteria  heparata,  Acidalia 
scutulata,  and  Epione  apiciaria.  During  the  daytime  Phytometra  cRnea, 
Bombyx  quercus,  and  TriphcBiia  inter jecta  were  fairly  common,  but  the  last- 
named  was  in  shocking  condition.  Sugaring  proved  quite  futile  until  the 
last  week,  when  the  bait  suddenly  turned  attractive,  despite  the  rain  and 
high  wind,  and  brought  a  host  of  visitors,  including  Gonoptera  libatrix, 
Cosmia  affinis,  C.  diffinis,  Noctua  c-nigrum,  N.  plecta,  N.  rubi,  Triphmna 
orhona,  T.  interjecta,  T.  pronuba,  T.  ianthina,  Amphipyra  pyramidea,  A. 
trngopogonis,  Acronycta  rumicis,  Miana  furuncula,  Caradrina  cubicularis, 
Agrotis  puta,  Oxylia  putris,  Luperina  testacea,  Cidaria  russata,  Eupithecia 
castigata,  Camptogramma  bilineata,  Ypsipetes  elutata.  Of  course  Noctua 
xanthographa,  Xylophasia  polyodon,  and  Apamea  oculea  were  very  plenti- 
ful. The  paucity  of  imagines  was  counterbalanced,  however,  by  the  quantity 
of  various  larvae,  especially  of  the  common  Cuspidates.  Xotodonta  ziczac 
occurred  in  everv  stage  of  growth,  both  egg  and  full-grown  larva  appearing 
on  the  same  tree;  Ptilodontis  palpina  and  Notodonta  dictcBa  were  fairly 
abundant;  Dicranura  bifida  (egg  and  two  larvae),  Smerinthus  ocellatus  and 
S.populi,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Lobophora  sexalisata  and  Amphidasys  betu- 
laria,  were  also  found  on  the  poplars ;  Saturnia  carpini,  Thyatira  batis,  and 
Bombyx  rubi  frequented  the  low-lying  brambles  on  the  hills,  while  Melanippe 
galiata  was  tolerably  common  on  the  Galium  mollugo. — C.  M.  Wells  ; 
Hurstfield,  The  Avenue,  Gipsy  Hill. 

Protkctive  Colour  of  Lophopteryx  camelina. — The  following  is, 
I  think,  a  rather  remarkable  instance  of  the  instinctive  power  possessed 
by  Lepidoptera  of  taking  advantage  of  their  surroundings  for  the  sake  of 
protection.  On  August  10th,  last  year,  when  on  my  way  trout-fishing  in 
South  Wales,  I  had  occasion  to  traverse  a  long  lane  bounded  on  one  side 
principally  by  large  sallow  bushes.  Interspersed  amongst  the  foliage  were 
many  blighted  or  withered  leaves  of  a  deep  red-brown  colour.  Noticing  as 
I  thought  a  slight  peculiarity  in  one  of  them,  on  an  overhanging  branch,  I 
found,  on  close  examination,  that  it  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Lophopteryx 
cnmelina.  So  closely  did  it  resemble  the  withered  leaves  in  colour  and  form 
Ht  a  little  distance  off*,  ih^X.  it  must  have  been  by  the  greatest  chance  it  did 
not  escape  notice. — T.  B.  Jefferis  ;  Bath,  Feb.  5,  1892. 
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Larva  of  Apamea  ophiooramma  in  Notts. — When  I  ideutified  the 
larvae  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Chihvell,  Nottingham,  as  that  of  A.  ophio- 
gramma  (Entom.  xxiv.  299|,  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  in  my  own  mind  but 
that  the  caterpillar  was  correctly  determined.  It  seemed  to  agree  with  a 
continental  description  of  the  larva  of  the  species,  and  also  reminded  me  of 
a  larva  I  found  on  ribbon  grass  in  my  garden  some  years  ago,  from  which  I 
bred  a  crippled  specimen  of  ophiogramma.  Mr.  W.  H.  Harwood,  of 
Colchester,  has  been  good  enough  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  me 
upon  this  matter,  and  his  remarks,  cited  below,  cause  me  to  think  that 
possibly  ray  determination  of  Mr.  Pearson's  larva  may  have  been  erroneous. 
Referring  to  Apamea  unanimls  and  A.  ophiogramma,  Mr.  Harwood  says  :  — 
**  Both  species  feed  on  ribbon  grass ;  but  I  expect  that,  while  unanimis 
feeds  up  in  the  autumn  and  hybernates  full-fed,  ophiogram,ma  is  to  be  found 
feeding  in  the  spring.  I  have  bred  the  former  species  repeatedly,  and  have 
larvae  hybernating  now  ;  I  shall  find  others  about  April  if  all  goes  well,  but 
they  do  not  feed  after  liyberuation.  I  have  dug  them  out  of  the  ground 
when  pupa-digging,  and  frequently  found  them  under  loose  bark  and  in 
flood  refuse,  &c.,  when  searching  for  beetles.  No  doubt  the  principal  food 
of  both  species  is  Phalaris  arundinaceat  of  which  the  ribbon  grass  is  a 
cultivated  variety.  The  larva  of  unanimis  lives  in  a  sort  of  case  formed  by 
drawing  a  blade  of  grass  together  at  its  edges,  and  as  these  cases  are  heavy 
when  the  larvas  grow  large  they  can  easily  be  found  hanging  on  the  plants. 
When  quite  full-fed  the  larvae  sometimes  go  under  ground  during  the  day- 
time I  fancy.  They  also  feed  on  sedges,  and  can  easily  be  found  by  parting 
the  leaves."  I  do  not  now  remember  whether  I  found  the  larva  of  ophio- 
gramma in  the  autumn  or  spring ;  but  I  distinctly  recollect  that  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer  of  the  year  following  that  in  which  I  bred 
ophiogramma  I  was  away  from  home,  and  on  my  return  I  found  the  patch 
of  ribbon  grass  had  been  dug  up  and  destroyed  because  it  appeared  to  be 
unhealthy.  I  may  add  that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  larva  of  A.  unanimis^ 
as  I  frequently  found  it  under  bark  of  willow  trees  in  the  Mill  Hill  district. 
Curiously  enough  the  Nottingham  caterpillar  did  not  suggest  this  species, 
but  probably  the  ribbon  grass  may  have  misled  me  if  my  identification 
should  ultimately  prove  to  be  wrong. — Richard  South  ;  12,  Abbey  Gardens, 
St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.,  Jan.  4,  1892. 

Lepidoptera  of  Bognor. — Mr.  Alfred  Lloyd,  of  the  Dome,  Bognor, 
has  prepared  a  list  of  the  Lepidoptera  taken  by  himself  in  his  district.  In 
fact  the  291  species  enumerated  by  him  appear  to  have  been  captured,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  in  his  own  grounds.  The  list  comprises — 
20  Rhopalocera ;  8  Sphinges ;  26  Bombyces  ;  98  Noctuae,  including  Beli- 
othis  armigera  and  Aventia  jiexula ;  83  Geometrae,  among  which  are 
Eurymene  dolobraria  SLud  Eupithecia  fraxinata;  20  Pyralides  ;  5  Ptero- 
phori ;  8  Crambi,  the  best  species  being  Crambus  verellus  ;  23  Tortrices. 
It  jmay  be  mentioned  that  this  list,  which  was  originally  pubHshed  in  the 
'  Proceedings  of  the  West  Sussex  Nat.  Hist.  Soc'  for  1889,  has  been  issued 
as  a  reprint,  and  also  appears,  together  with  lists  of  other  natural-history 
objects  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  an  appendix  to  Webster  and  Webb's 
'  Bognor  Guide.' 

Catocala  nupta  resting  on  Concrete  Walls.  —  I  have  noticed  a 
peculiar  habit  of  Catocala  nupta  which  I  do  not  remember  having  seen 
recorded  before.     The  habit  in  question  is  the  fondness  which  this  moth 
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has  for  settlinpf  on  the  roucrh  concrete  with  which  the  sides  of  some  houses 
are  coated.  In  this  position  the  marbled  greyish  colour  of  the  anterior 
wings  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  dull  grey  of  the  concrete,  and  the 
insect,  especially  if  a  considerable  height  above  the  ground,  is  compara- 
tively difficult  to  detect,  and  migjht  readily  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  I  used 
to  consider  C.  nupta  a  rarity  in  Enfield,  but  last  September — from  the  8th 
to  the  Q9th  of  the  month — I  took  six  specimens  on  our  house  alone,  and 
another  on  a  house  not  far  from  here  which  I  happened  to  be  passingf.  The 
best  days  were  the  28th  and  29th  of  September,  as  I  saw  three  specimens 
on  each  morning.  I  never  took  a  specimen  in  wet  weather,  and,  I  may 
also  remark,  all  the  moths  seen  were  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  house.  The 
moths  of  this  genus  are  well  known  to  be  shv  and  difficult  to  capture,  and 
it  was  only  by  taking  great  caution  not  to  frighten  them  by  approaching 
the  ladder  too  near  that  I  managed  to  secure  seven  specimens  of  this  insect 
out  of  nine  seen  altogether.  I  found  the  best  method  of  capturing  them 
was  to  creep  slowly  up  the  ladder  till  within  range,  then  to  clap  the  net 
quickly  over  them ;  they  almost  invariably  dart  off  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  wall,  usually  before  even  the  net  touches  the  wall.  T  sugared 
throughout  September  and  October  at  intervals,  but  only  took  one  C.  nupta 
in  this  way ;  so  from  this  circumstance  I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  by 
searching  similar  houses  and  buildings,  more  specimens  of  this  species 
could  be  taken  than  in  any  other  way.  To  show  how  thoroughly  the  moth 
harmonizes  with  its  surroundings  in  this  position,  and  what  a  good  instance 
of  "  protective  resemblance  "  this  is,  I  may  mention  that  on  one  occasion  I 
pointed  out  one  of  these  moths,  which  had  settled  near  the  top  of  the 
house,  to  a  friend ;  but  even  when  he  saw  it  he  could  not  believe  that  it 
was  a  moth,  and  was  not  convinced  till  he  saw  it  fluttering  in  my  net. — 
Henry  D.  Sykes  ;  The  Cedars,  Enfield,  Feb.  11,  1892. 

Danais  (Anosia)  plexippus  at  Ashburton,  N.  Z.  —  On  the  17th  of 
the  present  month  I  observed  a  perfect  and  apparently  newly-emerged 
specimen  of  this  beautiful  butterfly  flying  in  a  garden  here.  It  flew  rapidly 
about  the  garden  for  several  minutes,  and  ultimately  disappeared  over  a 
small  plantation  of  young  pine  trees.  It  was  the  only  specimen  I  have  seen 
on  the  wing  during  the  last  fourteen  years.  The  day  was  intensely  hot,  and 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  had  not  long  emerged.  On  the  same  day  I  observed 
the  first  fresh  specimens  of  the  season  of  Pyrameis  gonerilla.  —  W.  W. 
Smith  ;  Ashburton,  N.Z.,  December  29,  1891. 

Sugaring  in  North  Staffordshire. — Although  in  the  New  Forest 
and  at  Sherwood  sugaring  last  year  appears  to  have  been  a  failure,  yet  in 
North  Staff'ordshire  it  was  more  successful  than  it  has  been  for  several 
years  past.  In  a  large  tract  of  heathy  woodland,  not  far  from  the  Shropshire 
border,  my  friend  Mr.  F.  C.  Woodforde  had  a  very  good  time  of  it  in  August 
and  September.  0.  suspecta-^-  was  as  abundant  as  it  was  in  1875,  the  only 
year  in  which  I  met  with  it  in  this  district,  and  as  varied  in  colour — from 
dark  red  suff'used  with  a  purple  gloss  to  brown  marbled  with  ochreous 
markings.  N.  neglecta  was  also  common  :  the  usual  colours  are  brick-red 
and  grey,  with  many  intermediate  shades  ;  but  some  specimens  taken  were 
of  a  pale  yellow,  and  one  in  particular  deserves  special  notice.     It  is  a  deep 

*  Mr.  Hewett  also  records  this  species  as  having  been  unusually  common 
in  the  York  district  last  year.     Vide  Entom.  xxiv.  p.  269. — Ed. 
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yellow,  as  decided  as  a  male  Russula  or  as  Euperia  fulvago.  I  am  not  sure 
that  these  yellow  varieties  are  not  peculiar  to  North  Staffordshire,  and 
perhaps  also  to  the  past  season  ;  at  any  rate,  with  a  long  experience  of  this 
species,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  observed  this  variety  before  ;  nor  does 
Newman  mention  it.  Another  species  that  came  to  sugar  in  profusion  was 
N.  dahlii,  varying  in  hue  from  dark  brown  with  ochreous  stigmata  to  the 
darker  shades  of  N.  /estiva.  T.  Jiinbria  was  also  in  fair  numbers,  in  all 
its  well-known  varieties.  And,  lastly,  C.  solidaginis  was  a  drug  in  the 
market:  this  is  a  moth  which  appears  to  have  become  much  more  abundant 
of  late  years  ;  in  the  daytime  it  may  readily  be  found  hiding  in  the  crevices 
of  the  trunks  of  pine  trees  and  on  the  stems  of  the  heather  ;  at  night  it 
comes  freely  to  sugar.  I  may  also  say  that  in  June  A.  tincta  swarmed  at 
sugar. — (Rev.)  T.  W.  Daltry  ;   Madeley  Vicarage,  Staffordshire. 

MiCROPTERYX  SANGii  AND  M.  CALEDONIELLA. — Last  Good  Friday  I  had 
an  hour  or  so  on  new  ground  near  Carhsle,  and  found  Micropteryx  in 
swarms.  I  sent  them  on  to  my  friend  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  to  overhaul,  and  he 
returns  them  as  semipurpurella  {0,5},  sangii  \1),  purpurella  (18),  caledoniella 
(1),  sparmarella  (1), — not  a  bad  catch. — J.  B.  Hodgkinson  ;  Ashton-on- 
Kibble. 

Black  Phigalia  pedaria  (=  pilosaria).  —  I  have  been  fortunate 
again  in  taking  a  black  specimen  of  the  above,  on  Feb.  12th.  During  the 
week  ending  \6ih.  inst.  we  had  a  few  line  days  with  plenty  of  sunshine,  when 
I  took  a  short  stroll  (by  way  of  a  beginning)  to  a  small  plantation  near  here, 
where  I  noted  about  a  dozen  specimens  of  pilosaria  at  rest  on  the  tree- 
trunks,  apparently  fresh  out ;  and  low  down,  nearly  at  the  foot  of  one  oak 
here,  1  saw  this  black  specimen.  This  is  the  second  specimen  (the  first  I 
took  Feb.  27 ih,  1^86 j  1  have  taken  in  this  neighbourhood. — J.  Harrison; 
7,  Gawber  Koad,  Barnsley. 

Breeding  Notodonta  dict^oides. — I  was  very  much  interested  in 
Mr.  A.  T.  Mitchell  s  report  of  his  experience  with  theiarvsB  of  above  [antef 
p.  20j.  I  have  attempted  to  breed  it  for  years,  in  many  different  ways, 
without  success.  1  am  generally  able  to  obtain  two  or  three  wild  females. 
The  area  on  which  they  are  tound  is  very  small,  being  only  a  row  of 
birches  bordering  a  lir  wood.  1  have  found  them  more  or  less  for  about 
eighteen  years,  and,  by  very  diligent  searching,  have  never  found  more  than 
abuut  two  dozen  larvae  (more  olten  only  five  or  six)  in  the  season  (October). 
1  tniuk  this  IS  a  proot  that  they  must  be  difficult  to  rear,  as  it  is  a  most 
proliHc  Ueposifor  of  ova,  having  had  repeatedly  above  three  hundred  eggs 
Irom  one  female.  Last  year  1  had  over  a  thousand  young  larvae  ;  only 
three  lived  to  pupate,  and  they  have  since  dried  up.  1  have  never  before 
been  able  to  keep  any  after  about  half-grown.  In  '  The  Entomologist,'  of 
I  think  1890  (1  cannot  find  it  just  now),  a  correspondent  says  the 
Notodontidse  are  apt  to  develop  cannibalistic  propensities'!^  in  confinement. 
They  certainly  leave  their  food  from  the  first  and  congregate  together,  and 
lose  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  in  spinning  and  fighting ;  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  any  bites  under  the  microscope,  and  the  nearly 
full-grown  larva  always  lives,  no  matter  how  closely  confined.  I  have  never 
seen  one  ichneumoned.     They  must  be  subject  to  some  disease  in  a  wild 

•■  The  liev.  Bernard  Smith  makes  some  remarks  to  this  effect  (Entom. 
xxii.  p.  102). — Ed. 
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state.  As  the  fact  of  the  trees  I  mention  being  in  a  line  almost  makes  a 
private  preserve  of  the  locality,  so  they  really  ought  to  be  there  in  numbers. 
I  might  mention  another  thing — the  species  is  decidedly  not  double-brooded  ; 
but  occasionally  a  specimen  from  the  autumn  brood  (not  forced)  will  make  its 
appearance  about  the  end  of  May,  and  twice  I  have  found  larvae  at  the  end 
of  July  and  first  week  in  August,  when  the  moth  emerges  here.  If  I  am 
as  fortunate  as  usual  in  securing  a  female  this  year,  I  shall  try  once  more 
(for  the  last  time  if  a  failure)  with  a  number  of  very  small  seedling  birches. 
— Edward  Mead  ;  2*2,  Monks  Koad,  Lincoln,  Feb.  13,  189-2. 

The  Lepidoptera  of  the  Shetland  Islands. — I  understand  that 
Mr.  Mc Arthur  is  about  to  proceed  to  the  Shetlands,  in  quest  of  the  many 
cuiious  and  interesting  forms  of  Lepidoptera  occurring  in  those  islands. 
Already  about  94  species  of  the  Order  are  catalogued  from  this,  the  most 
northern,  part  of  Britain  ;  but  probably  there  are  still  several  others 
awaiting  discovery.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  return  for  the  trouble  attending 
an  expedition  of  this  kind  Mr.  McArthur  will  be  rewarded  by  meeting  with 
some  additions  to  the  fauna  list,  as  well  as  by  being  successful  with  those 
species  he  knows  so  well  how  to  obtain. — Richard  South. 

Captures  of  Diptera  in  1891. — Anthomyia  pluvialis,  bred  from  oak- 
apple  on  May  4th ;  Exorista  chelonice  and  Tlpula  vlttata,  on  May  '^Oth  ; 
Cheilosia  maculata  and  Pachyrrhina  annulicornis,  on  June  Qih;  Tipula 
gigantea,  more  common  than  I  have  ever  seen  it;  T.  jiavolmeata  and /osci- 
pennis,  on  June  19th ;  Erioptera  Jiavescens  and  Molobrus  rujicauda,  on 
June  2Ist ;  Erioptera  viacrothalma  and  lutea,  on  June  24th  ;  Lipsothrix 
errans  and  Limnobia  ocellaris,  on  June  22nd  ;  Pachyrrhina  cornicina  and 
Nephrotoma  dorsalis,  on  J  uly  24lh  ;  Limnobia  senilis^  Pachyrrhina  imperi- 
alist and  Platyura  discoloriay  on  July  28th  ;  Callomyia  amcena  and  Oxy- 
cera  pardalina  and  longicornis,  on  August  6th;  Leptomorphus  walkeri  and 
Sargus  bipunctatus,  on  Sept.  1st;  all  at  Glanvilles  Wootton.  Calobata 
ephippium  &nd  Platychirius  immarginatus,  at  Abbotsbury,  on  June  15th; 
Beris  morrissii  and  Chrysotus  molliculus,  at  Hook  Park,  on  July  15th  ; 
Leucopis  puncticornis,  on  Chesil  Beach,  on  July  18th;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  one  of  Thalassomyia  frauenfeldi,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  Oct.  8th. — 
C.  W.  Dale  ;  Glanvilles  Wootton,  Jan.  4,  1892. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London.  —  February  10th,  1892.  —  Mr. 
Frederick  DuCane  Godman,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  President 
nominated  Lord  Walsingham,  LL.D.,  F.K.S.,  Mr.  Henry  John  Elwes, 
F.L.S.,  and  Dr.  D.  Sharp,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-Presidents  for  the  session 
1892-93.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cowan,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  of  31,  Belsize  Park 
Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W.  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Farren,  of  Union  Road,  Cambridge  ; 
Mr.  Philip  de  la  Garde,  R.N.,  of  H.M.S.  '  Pembroke,'  Chatham  ;  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  Mackonochie,  B.A.,  of  76,  Grant  Street,  Glasgow;  and  the  Rev.  A. 
Thornley,  M.A.,  of  South  Leverton  Vicarage,  Lincolnshire,  were  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society;  and  Mr.  Henry  A.  Hill  and  Major  H.  Murray 
were  admitted  into  the  Society.  Mr.  E.  Meyrick  exhibited  a  number  of 
specimens  of  Euproctis  fulviceps,  Walk.,  taken  by  Dr.  Barnard,  showing 
the  extraordinary  variation  of  this  Tasmauian   species,  all  the  mules  ol 
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which  had  been  "  sembled  "  by  one  female.  The  males  were  represented 
by  various  forms  ranging  from  black  to  white,  which  had  all  been  described 
as  distinct  species.  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Hampson,  Mr.  McLachlan,  Colonel 
Swinhoe,  Mr.  Elwes,  Mr.  Tutt,  Mr.  Poulton,  and  Mr.  Jacoby  took  part  in 
the  discussion  which  ensued.  Dr.  Sharp  exhibited  samples  of  pins  which 
he  had  tried  for  preventing  verdigris,  and  stated  that  silver  wire  was  the 
best  material  to  use,  as  insects  on  silver  pins  remained  intact,  whilst  those 
on  gilt  pins  were  destroyed  by  verdigris.  Mr.  Gr.  T.  Porritt  exhibited  a 
series  of  specimens  representing  Huddersfield  forms  of  Polia  chi,  including 
nearly  melanic  specimens,  found  there  during  the  last  two  seasons.  He 
said  these  forms  had  not  hitherto  been  observed  elsewhere.  Mr.  Tutt 
exhibited  a  series  of  Hadena  pisi,  comprising  specimens  very  grey  in  tint, 
others  of  an  almost  unicolorous  red  with  but  faint  markings,  and  others 
well  marked  with  ochreous  transverse  lines.  Three  distinct  forms  of 
Hadena  dlasimills ;  red  an  1  grey  forms  of  Panolis  piniperda,  and  a  dark 
form  of  Eapithecia  fraxinata ;  also  a  specimen  of  Sciaphila  penziana. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last-named,  which  was  taken  in  Anglesey,  ail 
the  specimens  were  taken  or  bred  by  Mr.  Tunstall  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Warrington.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Walker  exhibited  specimens  of  Arge  titea, 
A.  lachesis,  A.  psyche,  A.  thetis,  and  other  species  of  the  genus  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens  ;  also  specimens  of  Argynnis  phcebe,  taken  in 
Grenada  in  May,  1891.  Mr.  W.  Farren  exhibited  a  series  of  specimens 
of  Peroiiea  variegana  var.  cirrana,  and  P.  schalleriana  var.  Iatifascia7ia, 
from  Scarborough ;  Eupcecilia  vectisana,  from  Wicken  Fen  ;  and  Elachista 
siibocellea,  from  Cambridge.  Mr.  G.  A.  J.  Rothney  sent  for  exhibition  a 
number  of  species  of  ants  collected  by  himself  in  Australia,  in  May  and 
June,  1886,  which  had  recently  been  named  for  him  by  Dr.  Forel.  The 
collection  included  Iridomyrmex  purpurens,  Sm.,  I.  rufoniger^  Lowne,  /. 
gracilis^  Lowne,  I.  itlnerans,  Lowne,  Ectatomma  metallicum,  Sm.,  E.  nu- 
datum,  E.  mayri,  AphcBnogaster  longiceps,  Sm.,  Polyrhachis  ammon.  Fab., 
Myrmecia  nigriventris,  Mayr,  and  M.  nigrocincta,  Sm.;  Leptomyrmex  ery- 
thwcephalus,  Fab.,  and  a  variety  of  Camponotus  ruhiyinosus,  Mayr,  from 
Brisbane  ;  also  a  few  species  from  Honolulu,  and  a  species  of  Monomorium, 
which  Dr.  Forel  had  not  yet  determined,  and  which  he  believed  to  be 
probably  new.  Mr.  C.  0.  Waterhouse  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Some 
Observations  on  the  Mouth  Organs  of  Diptera,"  which  was  illustrated  by 
numerous  diagrams.  A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Champion, 
Mr.  McLachlan,  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  Mr.  Slater,  Mr.  Poulton,  Mr.  Distant, 
Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Hampson,  Mr.  Elwes,  and  Mr.  Barrett  took  part.  Mr.  E. 
Meyrick  read  a  paper  entitled  "  On  the  Classification  of  the  Geometrina  of 
the  European  Fauna."  Mr.  Hampson,  Mr.  Elwes,  Mr.  McLachlan, 
Colonel  Swinhoe,  Mr.  Tutt,  and  Mr.  Distant  took  part  in  the  discussion 
which  ensued. — H.  Goss,  Hon.  Secretary. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
January  2Sth,  1892.  Mr.  W.  H.  Tugwell,  Ph.C,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  Treasurer  submitted  his  financial  statement,  from  which  it  appeared 
there  was  a  balance  of  £48  to  the  Society's  credit.  The  Council's  Report 
was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  dealt  with  the  work  done  during  189 1 .  The 
election  of  officers  was  then  taken,  and  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  C. 
G.  Barrett,  F.E.S.,  as  President;  Messrs.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  F.L.S,,  F.Z.S., 
F.E.S.,  and  R.  South,  F.E.S.,  as  Vice-Presidents;  Mr.  E.  Step  as 
Treasurer;  Mr.  W.  West  as    Curator;    Mr.  D.  J.   Rice  as   Librarian; 
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Messrs.  H.  W.  Barker  and  A.  Short  as  Secretaries ;  and  Messrs.  T.  H. 
Billups,  F.E.S.,  J.  T.  Carrington,  F.L.S.,  C.  Fenn,  F.E.S.,  F.  W.  Frow- 
hawk,  F.E.S.,  J.  Henderson,  W.  H.  Tugwell,  Ph.C,  and  J.  W.  Tutt, 
F.E.S.,  as  Council.  Mr.  W.  H.  Tugwell  read  his  Presidential  Address, 
and  the  meeting  closed  with  votes  of  thanks  to  the  various  officers. 

February  llf/i.— Mr.  C.  J.  Barrett,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  President  made  some  observations  on  taking  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  Jenner 
Weir  exhibited  several  species  of  the  genus  Cymothoey  viz.  theodota, 
(smilius,  ccEiiis  and  theohene,  and  read  notes  with  reference  to  the  extreme 
sexual  difference  ;  the  males,  in  most  cases,  were  an  ochreous  or  creamy 
colour,  more  or  less  clouded  with  black ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
females  rarely  had  any  of  the  ochreous  or  cream  colour,  and  their  markings 
were  very  varied  and  presented  a  very  spotted  appearance.  Mr.  Weir 
pointed  out  the  differences  in  the  species  exhibited.  Mr.  Weir  also  exhi- 
bited specimens  of  Pieris  napi,  L.,  and  allied  forms,  which  by  some 
entomologists  were  considered  distinct  or  sub-species,  and  by  others  mere 
local  varieties,  and  remarked  that  the  object  of  the  exhibition  was  rather 
to  show  the  effect  of  environment  and  season  of  emergence  on  the 
intensity  of  coloration  both  on  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  wings. 
Mr.  Weir  then  contributed  some  interesting  notes  on  his  exhibit.  Mr. 
Austin  exhibited  an  extremely  rare  form  of  Lyccena  bellargus,  Rott.,  having 
the  brilliant  blue  colour  entirely  suffused  with  black  scales,  and  another 
example  with  beautiful  markings  on  the  upper  side  ;  both  specimens  were 
taken  at  Folkestone.  Mr.  Tutt,  a  bred  series  of  Hadena  pisi,  L.,  varying 
from  grey  to  a  deep  purplish  red ;  three  specimens  of  H.  dissimilis.  Knock., 
one  with  longitudinal  striations  ;  a  small  specimen  of  Arctia  villica,  L., 
the  spots  being  very  much  reduced  ;  three  specimens  of  Cerastis  vacciniij 
L.,  one  having  the  outer  margin  curved  as  in  spadicea  or  ligula;  Ambly- 
ptilia  acanthodactyla,  Hb.,  and  A.  punctidactyla,  Haw.,  bred  from  larvae, 
and  remarked  that  it  was  considered  by  some  that  these  were  distinct 
species.  Messrs.  Barrett,  Weir,  Carrington,  Tutt,  and  Dobson  made  some 
remarks  relative  to  this  exhibit.  Mr  Adkin  showed  smoky  varieties  of 
Nemeophila  plantaginis,  L.  Mr.  Farren,  a  long  series  of  Peronea  varie- 
yanaf  Hb.,  taken  at  Scarborough  in  September,  and  remarked  that  there 
were  plenty  of  the  ordinary  form  of  the  species,  but  the  black  form  was  as 
plentiful  as  the  ordinary  form.  Mr.  BiUups,  a  larva  found  feeding  on 
tomato  from  Teneriffe ;  Mr.  Tutt  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  Prodena 
littoralis,  Bdv.  Mr.  Herbert  Williams,  a  dark  variety  of  Calymnia 
trapezina,  L.  Mr.  Billups  read  notes  on  shells  obtained  from  drilt  collected 
by  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  in  Wales.  Air.  H.  Wallis  Kew  read  a  paper  "  On 
the  Dawn  of  Memory  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,"  and  in  the  discussion 
which  followed  Messrs.  Dobson,  Tutt,  Weir,  Barrett,  and  Wallis  Kew  took 
part. — H.  W.  Barker,  Hon.  ISec. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural 
History  Society  took  place  at  the  '  Bridge  House  Hotel,'  on  the  9th  inst., 
the  chair  being  taken  l)y  T.  R.  Billups,  F.E.S.,  the  vic( -chair  by  J.  W. 
Tutt,  F.E.S.  At  the  close  of  the  dinner  the  usual  Royal  toasts  were 
proposed  by  the  Chairman  ;  and  the  Vice-Chairman,  in  proposing  the 
toast  of  the  Society,  said  the  past  year  had  been  most  successlul ;  although 
there  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  membership,  the  financial  position  was 
much  more  healthy,  and  the  position  of  the  Society  was  much  stronger 
than  in  previous  years,  and  he  concluded  by  hoping  that  the  year  just 
fcuicieu  uu  would  far  exceed  any  previous  year,  both  as  regards  membership 
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and  scientific  work  ;  witVi  the  toast  he  wished  to  couple  the  officers  of  the 
Society,  who  had  contrihuted  largely  towards  the  success  of  the  Society 
during  the  year.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
Presidents,  the  Secretary  and  Librarian  replied.  The  remaining  toasts 
were  introduced  and  responded  to  very  shortly,  owing  to  the  number  of 
gentlemen  present  who  were  desirous  of  making  the  meeting  a  success  by 
aid  of  their  musical  talent.  The  musical  arrangements  were  in  the  capable 
hands  of  Mr.  S.  Scammell,  and  the  following  gentlemen  assisted  : — Messrs. 
Alf.  Atkin,  Winkley,  Frank  Lane,  Gurney  Russell,  Gr.  Crawford,  Henry 
Porch,  Chas.  Early,  Alfred  Pearce,  Teddy  Rogers,  and  Ganod  ;  Mr.  Bryau 
presiding  at  the  piano,  and  Mr.  Reed  reciting  several  popular  pieces. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society.  —  February 
Sth,  189-2.— Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S..  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Messrs.  Henry  Champ  and  W.  H.  Holt  were  elected  members.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Sharp  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Some  Remarks  on  the  Hydradephaga 
of  the  District,"  illustrated  with  specimens  and  large  coloured  diagrams. 
The  author  referred  to  the  general  classification  of  the  Coleoptera,  and 
pointed  out  that  in  the  genus  Dytiscus  the  whole  physiology  was  to  adapt 
them  to  less  resistance  in  swimming.  He  then  gave  a  resume  of  the  records 
of  local  species,  of  which  74  species  had  been  recorded  out  of  129  known 
to  be  indigenous  to  the  British  Isles,  only  four  genera  being  unrepresented. 
The  President  exhibited  fine  varieties  of  Ennomos  angularia.  Dr.  Ellis, 
Pulvinaria  camellicola  (a  rare  species  of  Coccus  from  camelia  trees).  Mr. 
Collins,  four  specimens  of  Deilephila  galii,  bred  by  him  from  twenty-two 
larvae  taken  on  Epilobium  angustifolium  at  Warrington  in  1889  (the  speci- 
mens were  very  small,  and  these  were  the  only  perfect  ones),  and  a  variety 
of  Noctua  /estiva  with  distinct  black  transverse  lines  on  a  uniform  ground 
colour.  Mr.  Schill,  Hydrous  angustior  from  Milan,  flying  round  electric 
light.  Mr.  Stott,  a  collection  of  local  Hydradephaga.  Mr.  Pierce,  Agrotis 
candelarum  fram  Saxony,  and  its  var.  ashworthii. — F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec. ; 
143,  Smithdown  Lane,  Liverpool. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society.  —  February  \st,  1892,  Annual 
Meeting.— Mv.  W.  E.  Blatch,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  D.  Spencer, 
Regent  Place,  Birmingham,  was  elected  a  member.  The  Secretary  read 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  which  showed  the  number  of  members 
to  be  about  the  same  as  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting ;  and  the  Treasurer 
presented  his  Annual  Statement,  showing  a  balance  in  hand  of  £4  18s.  4d. 
The  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  : — President,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Blatch,  F.E.S. ;  Vice-President,  Mr.  G.  H.  Kenrick,  F.E.S. ; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  ;  Librarian,  Mr.  A.  Johnson  ;  Auditors, 
Messrs.  Herbert  Stone,  F.L.S.,  and  A.  Stone  Wainwright ;  and  Hon.  Sec, 
Colbran  J.  Wainwright.  Messrs.  G.  T.  Bethune-Baker,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S., 
and  G.  W.  Wynn  were  elected  as  remaining  members  of  the  Council. 
Mr.  C.  Runge  showed  cocoons  of  TrochiUum  apiformis  containing  larvae, 
which  he  had  dug  out  of  poplars,  near  the  roots,  at  Arley. 

Feb.  Sth,  Social  Meeting. — By  invitation  of  the  Council,  the  members 
and  a  few  friends  met  together  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  when  a  very  pleasant 
evening  was  spent.  A  number  of  interesting  books  and  insects  were  shown 
and  discussed,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  evening  was  much  added  to  by  the 
music  which  one  or  two  members  and  friends  kindly  provided. — Colbran  J. 
Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Henry  Walter  Bates,  whose  name  is  known  over  the  wide 
world  as  that  of  the  author  of  the  *  Naturalist  on  the  Amazons,*  was 
born  in  Leicester,  8th  February,  1825  :  he  must  have  developed 
very  early  a  taste  for  Entomology,  for  when  only  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  published  notes  on  Coleoptera  in  the 
'Zoologist.'  His  natural  taste  was  spurred  by  the  spirit  of 
emulation  that  so  often  moves  young  collectors.  Edwin  Brown 
was  a  neighbour,  and  somewhat  a  senior,  and  Bates  was  wont  in 
after  life  to  relate  the  determined  efforts  he  made  as  a  young  man 
to  find  some  of  the  rarer  or  more  interesting  species  that  his 
friend  had  secured. 

Bates  came  of  a  mercantile  family,  and  was  himself  destined 
for  a  career  of  this  nature;  but  about  the  year  1845  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  who  was  then  an  English 
master  in  a  school  at  Leicester,  and  who  was  interested  in  Botany. 
Bates  appears  to  have  enlisted  the  interest  of  Wallace  in  the 
cause  of  Entomology,  and,  as  we  learn  from  Wallace  himself, 
*'  the  latter  at  once  took  up  beetle-collecting,  and  after  he  left 
Leicester,  the  following  year,  kept  up  an  entomological  corre- 
spondence with  his  friend.     Two  years  later,  Wallace  proposed  a 
joint  expedition  to  Para,  in  order  to  collect  insects  and  other 
natural  objects,  attracted  to  this  locality  by  the  charming  account 
of  the  country  in  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards's  *  Voyage  up  the  Amazon,* 
a  choice  confirmed  by  the  late  Edward  Doubleday,  who  had  just 
received  some  new  and  very  beautiful  butterflies  collected  near 
the  city  of  Para.     The  two  explorers  sailed  from  Liverpool  in 
April,  1848,  in  a  barque  of  192  tons  burthen,  one  of  the  very  few 
vessels  then  trading  to  Para,  and  the  results  of  their  journey  are 
well  known  to  naturalists.    They  made  joint  collections  for  nearly 
a  year  while  staying  at  or  near  Para,  but  afterwards  found  it  more 
convenient  to  take  separate  districts  and  collect  independently." 
In  1848,   as  stated  by  Mr.   Wallace,  Bates    arrived  in  the 
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Amazons  Valley,  and  in  1849  a  series  of  letters  from  him  com- 
menced to  appear  in  the  '  Zoologist.'  These  letters  are  very 
interesting  reading.  In  those  days  steam  travelling  had  not  been 
commenced  on  the  Amazons,  and  penetration  far  up  the  river  was 
a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  Moreover,  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  explorer  were  very  small;  he  had  in  fact  to 
support  himself  as  he  went  on  by  the  sale  of  specimens  in 
Europe.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  became  somewhat  dis- 
heartened; and  we  find  from  the  letters  in  the  *  Zoologist'  that 
after  he  had  been  two  or  three  years  in  S.  America,  he  had 
determined  to  return  to  England.  He  did  not  do  so,  however, 
until  the  year  1859,  fully  eleven  years  after  his  arrival  in 
S.  America.  During  this  period  he  underwent  many  hardships, 
and  displayed  much  self-denial,  his  expenses,  as  he  tells  us  in 
the  letters  we  are  drawing  from,  amounting  to  only  about 
two  pounds  per  month.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  he 
experienced,  he  persevered  resolutely  in  the  formation  of  col- 
lections of  zoological  specimens,  and  discovered  a  very  large 
number  of  new  species.  The  "  exquisite  pleasure,"  as  he  himself 
said,  "  of  finding  another  new  species  of  these  lovely  creatures 
supports  one  against  everything."  He  also  wrote  several  papers 
while  travelling  that  were  published  in  Europe,  one  among 
them  being  a  very  important  contribution  to  the  Natural  History 
of  the  White  Ants.  How  many  species  Bates  actually  discovered 
will  probably  never  be  known,  as  some  portions  of  his  collections 
have  not  yet  been  worked  out.  It  was,  however,  stated  that  in  the 
five  years  from  1851  to  1856  he  met  with  5860  species  of  insects. 

On  his  return  to  this  country.  Bates  commenced  the  working 
out  of  his  collections  in  an  energetic  and  thorough  manner.  He 
published  papers  on  various  orders,  but  his  attention  was  at  first 
chiefly  given  to  the  Lepidoptera,  especially  to  the  butterflies. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  knowledge  of  butterflies  was  much  less 
advanced  than  it  is  at  present,  and  Bates  contributed  greatly  to 
its  progress  by  making  a  more  satisfactory  classification  of  the 
Rhopalocera  than  the  one  then  in  vogue.  The  system  thus 
introduced  by  Bates  still  forms  an  important  part  of  rhopalocerous 
taxonomy.  It  was,  too,  at  this  period  that  he  published  his 
famous  paper  in  the  23rd  vol.  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the 
Linnean  Society '  calling  attention  to  the  resemblances  between 
different  species  of  Lepidoptera,  and  in  fact  founding  the  theory 
of  Mimicry.  When  he  had  completed  his  work  on  the  Butterflies, 
he  parted  with  the  mnterial  he  had  accumulated,  selling  it  to 
Messrs.  Godman  and  Salvin,  of  whose  unrivalled  collection  it 
still  forms  an  important  part. 

In  1864,  Bates  became  Assistant-Secretary  in  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  and  continued  in  this  post  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  Society  till  the  time  of  his  decease.  This 
position   he    obtained,   not    by   his   own    seeking,   but    on    the 
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suggestions  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  Society ;  and  he 
accepted  it,  I  believe,  only  after  his  services  had  been  rejected 
by  the  officials  or  rules  of  the  British  Museum. 

After  his  appointment  to  the  Secretaryship,  his  entomological 
work  was  necessarily  curtailed.  But  he  occupied  himself  in  his 
leisure  with  diligent  and  detailed  work  at  the  Coleoptera,  and 
described  a  very  large  number  of  new  species  of  Cicindelidae, 
Carabidse,  Lamellicornia,  and  Longicornia.  During  the  thirty- 
three  years  that  elapsed  between  his  return  from  the  Amazons 
and  his  decease  he  became  widely  known  as  an  entomologist, 
and  his  personal  acquaintances  amongst  entomologists  of  repute 
were  probably  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  indi- 
vidual. He  was  twice  President  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
London. 

As  may  well  be  expected,  Bates  was  thoroughly  appreciated 
by  the  Geographers.  Lord  Aberdare,  an  ex-President  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  has  expressed  the  following  true  judgment 
about  him : — *'  He  was  one  of  the  rarest  characters  T  had  ever 
known.  Considering  the  vastness  and  variety  of  his  knowledge, 
it  was  astonishing  to  find  a  man  so  gifted,  with  such  entire  self- 
effacement  and  modesty.  You  may  well  believe  that  the  office  of 
President  ....  is  not  merely  difficult,  but  impossible  without 
the  assistance  of  the  standing  officials ;  and  in  Mr.  Bates  I  found 
not  only  an  ardent  follower  of  knowledge,  but  one  of  the  most 
sagacious  of  men.  He  knew  men  as  well  as  he  knew  the  butter- 
flies, to  seek  which  he  first  made  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Amazons.  He  was  a  great  reader  of  human  nature,  but  he  was 
more  than  that.  We  all  of  us  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  I  hope, 
have  met  many  men  who  have  commanded  our  respect,  and  also 
our  regard :  Mr.  Bates  was  something  more  than  that.  It  was 
impossible  to  associate  with  him  without  feeling  not  only  regard, 
but  personal  affection." 

Bates'  magnum  opus^  *  The  Naturalist  on  the  River  Amazons,* 
is  known  to  all  of  us ;  its  key-note  is  a  profound  love  of  nature, 
its  mode  of  expression,  simple  truthfulness ;  that  it  should 
be  permanently  popular  is  a  credit  to  our  nation.  Some  have 
expressed  a  regret  that,  since  his  paper  on  Mimicry,  he  has 
favoured  us  with  no  further  wide  generalisations  or  ingenious 
suggestions.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  perhaps  far  to  seek.  In 
one  of  his  Presidential  addresses  to  the  Entomological  Society  he 
commented  on  the  absence  of  generalisations  from  the  works  of 
descriptive  entomologists,  and  attributed  it  in  part  to  their 
knowing  how  immense  is  the  work  to  be  accomplished,  and 
what  comparatively  small  progress  they  have  made  with  it. 
"  Thus,"  he  says,  '*  our  best  working  entomologists  are  led  to 
abandon  general  views,  both  from  lack  of  time  to  work  them  out, 
and  the  consciousness  that  general  views  on  the  relations  of  forms 
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and  faunas  are  liable  to  become  soon  obsolete  by  the  rapid  growth 
of  knowledge."  Thus  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Bates 
restricted  his  own  work  of  late  years  to  descriptive  Entomology, 
because  he  felt  that  it  is  at  present  the  form  of  entomological 
work  that  has  most  permanent  utility. 

The  portion  of  the  vast  order  of  Coleoptera  that  was  most 
carefully  scrutinised  by  Mr.  Bates  was  doubtless  the  Carabidae. 
After  the  completion  of  his  volumes  of  the  '  Biologia  Centrali- 
Americana,'  he  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  development  of 
an  improved  classification  of  his  favourite  family,  and  we  may  be 
allowed  to  indulge  the  hope  that,  when  his  entomological  papers 
are  examined,  this  one  may  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  far  advanced 
to  justify  its  publication. 

Some  few  months  ago  he  was  attacked  by  an  aggravated  form 
of  the  gastric  catarrh  from  which  he  had  suffered  for  many 
years,  and  when  he  became  the  victim  of  an  attack  of  influenza 
and  bronchitis  he  speedily  succumbed.  It  will  be  long  before 
death  takes  another  entomologist  who  will  be  so  widely  and 
sincerely  regretted  as  Henry  Walter  Bates. 

D.  S. 


HELLEBORE     AS    AN    INSECTICIDE. 

By  W.  W.  Smith. 

Keferring  to  the  articles  by  Major  Still  and  Miss  Ormerod 
(Entom.  xxiv.  290),  on  the  use  of  hellebore  in  destroying  the 
larvae  of  Nematus  rihesii  and  Abraxas  grossulariata,  I  may  add 
the  results  of  experiments  with  the  powder  in  checking  the 
ravages  of  injurious  insects  in  New  Zealand.  Judging  from  Miss 
Ormerod's  remarks,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that  so 
little  was  known  of  hellebore  used  in  solution  as  an  insecticide. 
I  have  used  it  successfully  for  twelve  years  in  the  manner  advised 
by  Major  Still,  and  it  is  used  annually  by  many  orchardists  in 
the  South  Island  for  destroying  the  larvse  of  Tenthredo  {Selandria) 
cerasL  I  use  it  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  bucket  of 
water.  When  I  notice  the  newly-hatched  larvae  on  the  leaves, 
I  carefully  and  effectually  syringe  the  trees  with  the  solution, 
choosing  a  calm  day  for  doing  so.  The  larvae  are  equally  common 
on  the  cherry-,  plum-,  and  pear-trees,  and  rapidly  destroy  their 
foliage  if  they  are  not  checked  or  destroyed.  One  good  syringing 
suffices,  and,  as  MHJor  Still  remarks,  it  entails  considerable  labour 
when  the  orchard  to  be  syringed  is  a  large  one ;  but  the  owner  is 
well  repaid  for  both  time  and.  money  spent  on  the  work.  By 
syringing  the  trees  early  the  imago  sawfly  is  prevented  from 
laying  eggs  further  on  the  foliage,  and  by  this  course  much 
labour  is  avoided.  I  do  not  go  over  the  trees  syringing  a  second 
time  with  pure  water,  as  the  particles  of  powder  left  adhering  to 
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the  foliage  are  invariably  washed  off  by  rains  before  any  of  the 
fruit  ripens. 

Another  and  cheaper  method  is  to  syringe  with  lime- 
water  strained  through  "  skrim,"  with  a  small  quantity  of  helle- 
bore added.  The  trees  look  a  little  unsightly  until  the  lime  is 
washed  off  by  rains,  but  the  expense  of  either  article  used 
is  exceedingly  trivial  compared  to  the  good  results  following. 
The  lime  solution  with  a  teaspoonful  of  washing  soda  added  to  a 
bucket  of  water,  and  applied  slightly  tepid  on  calm  days,  will 
effectually  clear  apple-trees  of  the  red  spider  {Tetranychus  telarius) 
in  twenty -four  hours.  This  does  not  imply  a  sprinkling  or  mere 
wetting  of  the  trees,  but  a  thorough  drenching  in  all  cases. 
While  the  solution  is  dripping  off'  the  trees,  we  scatter  a  quantity 
of  dry  lime  over  the  ground  underneath  them.  This  gives  the 
finishing  touch  to  all  insects  washed  off  the  trees  with  the 
solution. 

In  perusing  Miss  Ormerod's  latest  edition  of  her  '  Manual,* 
I  am  convinced  that  many,  or  most,  of  the  remedies  recommended 
to  be  used  against  injurious  insects,  &c.,  would  be  thoroughly 
effective  if  only  applied  in  a  practical  manner.  It  often  occurs 
that  men  and  boys  are  left  to  prepare  and  apply  insecticides,  and 
on  that  account  we  frequently  hear  of  their  failure  in  destroying 
the  pests.  But  so  long  as  the  work  is  done  in  an  indifferent, 
slovenly  manner,  so  long  will  the  labours  of  practical  economic 
entomologists  be  of  little  avail. 

In  addition  to  several  introduced  injurious  insects,  many 
indigenous  species  are  becoming  serious  pests,  and  already  we 
have  three  distinct  Tortrices  attacking  the  apricot,  plum,  grape- 
vine, and  gooseberry  bushes.  The  two  former  attack  both  foliage 
and  fruit,  eating  through  the  fine  shanks  of  the  bunches  of  grapes, 
and  causing  them  to  drop  on  to  the  floor.  A  simple  method  of 
destroying  these  larvae  on  gooseberry  bushes  is  the  solution 
recommended  by  Major  Still,  or  the  one  I  use  myself.  But,  to 
people  who  may  object  to  use  either  of  them,  I  may  mention  that 
slaked  or  unslaked  lime  scattered  under  the  bushes  and  the  latter 
carefully  shaken,  and  the  lime  afterwards  moistened  with  a 
syringe,  or  fine  watering-pot,  will  clear  the  bushes  of  great 
numbers  of  larvae.  A  careful  man  applying  any  of  these  remedies 
would  do  a  considerable  amount  in  a  day,  and  the  labour  and 
expense  would  soon  be  realised  in  the  improved  health  of  the 
trees,  and  quality  of  the  fruit. 

The  whole  matter  of  dealing  with  garden  and  agricultural  pests 
requires  a  vigorous  application  of  the  remedies  recommended. 
When  such  is  soundly  practised  the  labours  of  specialists  in 
this  the  most  important  branch  of  Entomology  will  confer  lasting 
benefits  on  the  community. 

Ashburton,  N.  Z.,  January,  1892. 
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NOTES     ON    LEPIDOPTERA    TAKEN    IN     1891. 
By  Rev.  0.  Pickakd- Cambridge,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

These  notes  on  our  captures  of  last  season,  although  rather 
late  in  the  day,  may  perhaps  still  be  acceptable.  The  following 
list  contains  not  by  any  means  all,  but  for  the  most  part  only 
the  better  species  met  with ;  and,  unless  specially  noted  other- 
wise, all  were  taken  at  or  near  Bloxworth.  The  Macros  were 
almost  a  dead  letter.  I  have  never  known  a  season  in  which 
the  larger  moths  and  the  Diurni  were  so  scarce.  Sugar,  on  the 
few  nights  it  was  used,  produced  nothing ;  hardly  even  a 
Triphcena  pronuha.  Two  Plusia  gamma  only  were  seen,  hardly  any 
Epinephele  ianira  even,  and  but  two  or  three  Cynthia  eardui.  As 
an  exception,  however,  Pararge  megcera  was  unusually  abundant, 
and  for  the  first  time  for  over  thirty  years  I  saw  two  Hipparchia 
cegeria.  This  butterfly  used  to  be  abundant,  frequenting  most 
of  our  wood  and  coppice  rides  and  shrubberies ;  but,  until  this 
year,  it  has  long  been  vainly  searched  for.  The  two  seen  were 
in  a  lane,  far  away  from  any  woodland.  Argynnis  paphia  was 
also  more  abundant  here  than  usual. 

Callimorpha  dominula.  Abundant  in  a  few  acres  of  fen-land, 
covered  with  patches  of  tall  reeds,  enormous  tussocks  of  bog-grasses, 
and  scattered  bushes  of  birch,  buckthorn,  and  alder.  The  sight  of 
hundreds  of  this  brilliant  moth  flying  in  bright  sunshine  was  worth  a 
day's  march  to  see.  I  can  imagine  some  spots  in  a  tropical  region 
might  be  not  unlike  it. 

Drepana  hamula.     One  or  two  from  oak. 

Schrankia  turfosalis.  In  great  abundance  on  the  heath  bogs,  and 
in  the  fen  mentioned  above. 

Cleora  glabraria.  One,  beat  from  apple ;  the  first  recorded  occur- 
rence of  this  moth  in  Dorsetshire. 

EiJDiielesia  unifasciata.     One  specimen. 

Macaria  alternata.     One  beat  from  sallow. 

Tanagra  atrata.  Fairly  abundant  ou  one  evening  only.  Forty 
years  ago  it  used  to  be  tolerably  common,  but  I  have  only  seen  one 
or  two,  until  this  last  season,  for  many  years  past. 

Astkena  luteata.  Generally  a  very  scarce  insect  in  this  district, 
but  last  season  not  uncommon  in  one  lane. 

Cryptoblabes  bistriga.     One  on  oak. 

IHtula  semifasciana.  Several,  among  sallow  and  alder  bushes  in  a 
swamp. 

Sciaphila  sinuana.     Two  examples  only. 

Kupcecilia  rupicola.     Frequent. 

E.  pallidana.     Scarce  ;  near  Warebam. 

E.  geyeruina.  Much  scarcer  than  last  season.  On  the  chance  of 
breeding  it,  I  gathered  a  quantity  of  marsh  lousewort,  Fedicularia 
palmtris,  growing  on  the  spot  where  the  moth  occurs,  and  from  this  it 
was  bred  by  both  Mr.  Eustace  Bankes  and  Mr.  N.  M.  Richardson,  but 
a  portion  reserved  for  myself  failed  to  produce  the  moth.  This  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  occasion  of  its  having  ever  been  bred, 
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Argyrolepia  suh-haumanniana.     A  few,  in  one  small  locality  only. 

Xysmatodoma  argentimaculella.     One  specimen. 

Tinea  histrigella.     Frequent  camong  birch. 

T.  alhipimctella.  Several  in  widely  separated  and  totally  different 
kinds  of  locality. 

T.  arcella.     Frequent. 

Adela  fihulella.     Abundant. 

Cerostoma  vittella.     Two  examples. 

C.  sylvella.  One  example  only.  Usually  this  is  an  abundant 
species. 

C  alpella.     Occasional ;  in  some  seasons  rather  frequent. 

C.  lucella.  Four  specimens ;  all  beaten  from  the  same  oak-bush 
which  has  furnished  fewer  or  more  for  several  past  years.  I  have 
never  taken  more  than  three  or  four  away  from  this  bush,  and  these 
were  at  no  great  distance. 

Psoricoptera  gibbosella.     A  few  only. 

Gelechia  albiceps.     One  specimen. 

G.  tricolorella,     A  few  in  one  lane  only. 

G.  maculea.     Several,  in  the  same  lane. 

Cleodora  cytisella.     A  few,  among  fern. 

(Ecophora  flavifrontella.     Two  beat  from  oak. 

Glyphipteryx  schoenicolella.  Bred  freely  in  August  from  seed-heads 
of  rushes  (Schcenus  nigricans). 

Tinagma  betulce.  Abundant  in  June,  July,  and  beginning  of  August, 
among  birch-bushes.  Numerous  traces  of  this  moth  were  found  in 
birch-leaves  in  the  previous  autumn.  During  this  last  autumn,  how- 
ever, I  have,  on  the  same  ground,  and  searching  equally  closely,  not  seen 
more  than  half-a-dozen  leaves  with  the  characteristic  oval  piece  cut  out ; 
hence  I  suspect  the  perfect  insect  will  be  correspondingly  scarce  next 
season. 

Gracilaria  elongella.     One  from  alder. 

G.  semifascia.     One  only. 

G.  phasianipenella,  var.  quadruplella.  I  captured  thirty  on  the 
heath  near  Wareham,  and  every  one  was  of  the  above  variety. 

Coleophora  palliatella.  Several  of  the  curious  larva-cases  on  oak, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  perfect  insect. 

Laverna  propinquella.     In  damp  woods  and  swamps. 

L.  lacteella.  In  the  same  localities  as  the  preceding.  Query — Is 
this  really  distinct  from  the  preceding  ? 

L.  rhamniella.    Several,  among  buckthorn  (R.  frangula)  in  a  swamp. 

Chrysoclista  schrankella.  Abundant  in  May.  The  late  summer  brood 
scarce. 

Stepheiisia  brunnichella.  One,  June  29th,  just  emerged  from  the 
pupa,  and  sitting  on  the  leaf  of  a  low  plant.  This  is  the  first  recorded 
capture  of  the  perfect  insect  in  Dorsetshire.  Mr.  N.  M.  Richardson 
subsequently  met  with  the  mines  of  this  species  at  Whatcombe,  Dorset. 

Elachista  gleichenelia.     Frequent. 

E.  monticola.  Frequent.  I  understand  that  this  is  now  ascertained 
to  be  identical  with  K.  poa ! 

E.  pakidum.  Pretty  frequent  from  Jujie  18th  to  September,  in  a 
sw^mp. 
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Litliocolletis  anderida.  Eight  specimens  bred  in  May  from  bircli- 
mines  gathered  in  November  preceding. 

L.  ulmifoliella.  The  above  8  anderidcE,  and  150  of  the  present 
species,  bred  from  630  mines  in  birch-leaves.  Swarms  of  ichneumons 
issued  from  the  remainder.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reUable 
external  character  by  which  to  separate  the  mines  of  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding species,  notwithstanding  the  great  distinctness  of  their  respective 
perfect  insects. 

L.  lantanella.  From  227  mines  in  leaves  of  Viburnum  lantana 
I  bred  18  moths  and  130  ichneumons.  The  rest  were  mostly  empty 
mines.  No  wonder  this  insect  is  rare  (in  my  own  experience,  at  least) 
in  the  perfect  state. 

Cemiostoma  lotella.  Bred  freely  from  mines  in  leaves  of  Lotus  major 
by  the  road-side,  but  very  local,  being  confined  to  a  space  of  less  than 
100  yards. 

Bucculatrix  cidariella.     One  specimen. 

B.frangulella.     Abundant  on  buckthorn  [E.  frangula). 

Nepticula  centifoliella.  Bred  from  mines  found  on  sweet  briar  at 
Portland. 

iV.  (Bneofasciella.  Bred  freely  from  mines  in  leaves  of  wild  straw- 
berry gathered  in  November  preceding. 

N.  acetosm.  Bred  from  mines  in  leaves  of  Rumex  acetosella  found  in 
Portland. 

Bohemannia  quadrimaculella.     Five  specimens  brushed  from  alder. 

Trifurcula  atrifrontella.  One  beat  from  oak,  in  the  same  locality  as 
the  specimen  recorded  last  year. 

Aciptilia  paludum.  The  evenings  in  August  last  were  so  un- 
favourable in  point  of  weather  that  it  was  impossible  to  work  for  this 
little  plume ;  one  specimen  only  was  taken. 

Bloxworth,  Dorset,  February,  1892. 


"ASSEMBLING"     IN    LEPIDOPTERA. 
By  Henry  D.  Sykes. 

In  the  'Entomologist'  for  1891  (xxiv.  99),  Mr.  Perry  Costs 
asks  lor  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  the  species  in  which 
'*  assembling "  has  been  observed.  It  seems  to  me  that  such 
a  catalogue  would  be  very  useful  for  reference,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  the  correspondents  of  this  magazine 
to  record  such  species  as  have  either  come  under  their  personal 
notice  or  that  they  have  seen  recorded  occasionally  in  entomo- 
logical books  or  periodicals,  more  especially  as  no  such  list 
appears  to  have  been  hitherto  published. 

The  list  of  "assembling"  species  given  below  is  not  in  any 
way  intended  as  an  exhaustive  catalogue,  but  merely  as  a  basis 
for  the  formation,  and  with  a  view  to  the  compilation,  of  such  a 
catalogue.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  my  short  list  of  seventeen 
species,  each  of  the  four  great  groups  of  the  Macro-Lepidoptera 
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is  represented,  and  so  Mr.  Perry  Coste's  query  as  to  whether 
"  assembling "  has  been  observed  in  any  of  the  Noctuse  or 
Sphinges  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Indeed,  this  habit 
of  the  '*  assembling  "  of  male  Heterocera  round  the  virgin  female 
(so  far  from  being  confined  to  the  Bomhyx  group)  is  not  appa- 
rently confined  even  to  the  Macro-Lepidoptera ;  for  the  Editor 
recorded  some  years  back  (Entom.  xxi.  320)  a  most  unmistakable 
instance  of  it  in  Tortrix  podana.* 

A  complete  catalogue  of  "  assembling  "  species  would,  1  think, 
be  useful  in  two  ways  :  firstly,  when  a  collector  breeds  or  other- 
wise obtains  a  freshly-emerged  female  of  any  species,  he  could 
refer  to  the  catalogue  to  see  if  it  was  recorded  as  being  attractive 
in  this  way ;  and,  secondly,  it  could  be  used  as  a  sort  of  guide  to 
go  by  in  trying  "  assembling  ''  with  other  species,  as  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  several  cases  two  or  more  closely  allied  species  can 
be  taken  in  this  way.  For  instance,  the  female  of  Brephos  par- 
thenias  has  lately  been  recorded  as  attracting  males,  therefore  it 
is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  females  of  B.  notha  would  be 
equally  attractive.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  this  is  always, 
or  even  usually,  the  case,  as  I  can  find  no  record  of  Bomhyx 
neustria  having  been  taken  by  "  assembling,"  although  so  many 
of  its  allies  are  taken  in  this  way ;  however,  it  is  too  early  to 
discuss  this  question  yet,  for  it  will  be  seen  what  further  species 
are  recorded  in  the  next  few  numbers  of  the  *  Entomologist.' 

The  only  list  of  '*  assembling  "  species  of  any  length  which  I 
could  find  in  the  handbooks  on  collecting  at  my  disposal  was  in 
Knagg's  *  Lepidopterist's  Guide.'  The  great  objection  to  this 
list  is  its  extreme  vagueness,  for  it  does  not  enumerate  species, 
but  simply  alludes  to  families  or  genera  as  if  all  the  species 
included  in  them  would  "  assemble,"  which  remains  to  be  proved. 
Mter  mentioning  such  well-known  examples  as  Endromis  versi- 
color, Saturnia  pavonia,  and  Bomhyx  quercus,  the  '  Guide  '  goes 
on  to  say : — "Most  other  female  Bombyces  are  attractive  in  their 
way ;  the  Swifts,  the  Liparidse,  Lasiocamya,  Limocodes,  as  well 
as  the  Smerinthi,  the  Sesice,  the  Prominents,  Hook-tips,  several 
Geometrse,  the  Psychidse,  &c.,  are  well  known."  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  it  is  because  insects  belonging  to  the  genera  Noto- 
donta,  Drepana,  Psyche,  &c.,  are  so  well  known  as  "assemblers," 
but  I  can  find  no  records  of  their  capture  by  this  method  in  any 
of  the  books  or  magazines  I  have  consulted.  Stainton's  'Manual' 
also  says : — "  This  mode  of  enticing  specimens  ....  may  be 
satisfactorily  tried  with  many  of  the  Liparidse  and  Chelonidse." 

The  following  passage  from  Knagg's  *  Guide,'  which  comes 
immediately  after  the  one  above  quoted,  is  perhaps  worth 
noticing : — *'  Probably  all  moths  of  the  sex  are  so  [attractive] 
in  some  degree,  for  we  notice  an  indisposition  for  flight  in  the 
unimpregnated  female  to  such  an  extent  that  one  captured  on  the 

*  Also  of  Endopiaa  nigricana^  Entotn.  xiii.  40. — Ed. 
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wing  is  pretty  sure  to  be  on  the  errand  of  ovipositing ;  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  such  autumnal  species  as  do  not  pair 
till  spring." 

The  following  is  the  list  I  have  compiled.  I  have  given 
references  in  all  cases  where  they  seemed  necessary,  but  have 
not  troubled  to  give  more  than  one  reference  in  any  case: — 

Sphinges. — Smerinthus  tilice,  Entom.  xxi.  273  ;  Sesia  sphegi- 
formis,  Entom.  xxv.  22;  S.  culiciformisy  Entom.  xxv.  22. 

BoMBYCES. — Emydia  crihrum,  Entom.  xxiv.  20 ;  Heterogenea 
limacodes  {Limacodes  testiido),  Knagg's  *  Guide  ' ;  Dasychira  pudi- 
hunda,  Knagg's  'Guide';  Orgyia  antiqua;  Bombyx  rubi;  B. 
quercus  ;  B,  trifolii,  Stainton's  '  Manual ' ;  Endromis  versicolor  ; 
Saturnia  pavonia  (carpini)  ;  Dicranura  vinula,  Entom.  xxii.  281  ; 
Stauropus  fagi,  Entom.  xx. 

^ocTXJM.—Miana  furuncula,  Entom.  xxi.  282  ;  Brephos  par- 
thenias,  Entom.  xxiv.  123. 

Geometry. — Amphidasys  strataria  (prodromaria),  Entom. 
Record,  vol.  i. 

The  Cedars,  Enfield,  March  8,  1892. 
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By  Richard  South. 

The    Genus   Melanippe. 

This  genus  was  founded  by  Duponchel  in  1880  (Hist.  Nat. 
Lep.  Fr.  viii.  pt.  i.  p.  277)  for  the  reception  of  eight  species, 
which  he  separated  into  two  divisions  as  follows  : — 

Without  discoidal  spot :  Margiriata,  hastatay  kictuata  [not 
'British]  y  turbaria,  a,nd  rivulata  [=:  alchemillata]. 

With  discoidal  spot :  Tristata,  alchemillata  [=  sociatd],  and 
rivata. 

Marginata  is  now  placed  in  Hiibner's  genus  Lomaspilis ; 
rivulata  in  Stephens's  Emmelesia ;  and  turbaria,  which  is  synony- 
mous with  iurbatay  Hiibn.,  appears  to  have  some  affinities  with 
Larentia  olivata,  but  it  does  not  concern  us,  as  it  is  not  British. 
The  turbaria  of  Stephens  and  Wood  is  a  form  of  ajinitata. 

Stephens,  in  1831  (111.  Brit.  Entom.  Haust.  iii.  p.  220), 
placed  galiata,  tristata,  subtristata  (sociata),  sylvaticata  (rivata), 
unangulata,  \Yith  picata,  silaceata,  fulvata,  &c.,  in  his  genus  Har- 
jjalyce  ;  yNhilst  viontanata  and  fluctuata,  preceded  hy  olivata  and 
followed  by  propugnata,  were  included  by  him  in  Cidaria,  and 
procellata  in  Xerene ;  haslata  being  the  only  representative  of 
Melanippe  in  his  arrangement. 

Of  the  five  remaining  species  of  the  eight  originally  included 
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by  Duponchel  in  Melanippe,  only  four  are  British,  and  to  these 
Stainton,  Doubleday,  &c.,  have  added  five  others,  viz.,  procellata, 
montanata,  galiata,  fluctuata,  and  unangulata.  The  last-named 
was  only  enumerated  by  Duponchel  in  the  appendix  to  his 
catalogue,  where  it  is  placed  in  Stephens's  genus  Harpalyce,  but 
the  other  four  were  included  by  him  in  his  genus  Melanthia, 
together  with  albicilatay  adustata,  rubiginatay  ocellataf  and 
hlandidata. 

The  nine  species  now  placed  in  the  genus  Melanippe  of  our 
lists  have  certain  superficial  characters  in  common,  which 
permit  of  their  being  grouped  together,  and  the  sequence  of 
arrangement  originated  by  others  and  adopted  by  me  in  the 
•  Entomologist  Synonymic  List '  appears  to  be  a  natural  one. 
If,  however,  we  examine  the  structure  of  the  respective  species, 
we  shall  find  that  the  group  is  not  homogeneous.  The  males  of 
montanata  and  fluctuata  have  pectinated  antennae,  and  these 
species  agree  in  this  respect  with  those  we  include  in  the 
genus  Coremia ;  they  would,  however,  be  aberrant  members 
of  that  group,  as  they  certainly  are  of  Melanippe.  Procellata 
seems  to  be  out  of  place,  and  galiata  does  not  agree  with  either 
montanata  ox  fluctuata.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  discuss 
the  generic  affinities  of  the  species,  but  to  refer  to  their  variation, 
&c.,  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  do. 

Melanippe  hastata. 

The  ground  colour  is  generally  pure  white,  but  sometimes 
cream-coloured ;  it  is,  however,  in  the  central  and  basal  black 
markings  of  this  species  that  we  find  the  greatest  amount  of 
variation. 

In  the  more  or  less  typical  form  the  basal  fourth  of  fore 
wing  is  usually  black,  and  equally  divided  in  two  sections  by  a 
white  band  or  Jine  ;  both  portions  are  often  marked  with  white, 
and  in  some  cases  the  outer  one  is  broken  up  by  white  longi- 
tudinal streaks.  The  central  band  is  sometimes  continuous 
from  costa  to  inner  margin,  with  a  transverse  whitish  dash  below 
the  middle  ;  in  other  specimens  the  costal  and  inner  portions  of 
the  band  are  alone  present,  and  these  are  much  broken  by  white 
markings.  The  white  ground  colour  beyond  the  central  band  is 
sometimes  intersected  by  a  line  of  black  spots.  The  hind  wings 
have  the  basal  third  black,  and  this  is,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  central  band  on  fore  wings,  either  much  broken  up  by 
white  markings,  or  simply  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  transverse 
white  line ;  the  portion  nearest  the  base  with  a  white  streak. 
The  black  outer  marginal  border  of  all  the  wings  is  often  broad, 
almost  completely  divided  in  the  middle  by  an  arrow-shaped 
projection  of  the  ground  colour,  and  traversed  by  a  white  sub- 
marginai  line,  which,  however,  is  rarely  complete,  but  generally 
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represented  at  the  apex  and  inner  angle  of  the  fore  wings  and 
anal  angle  of  the  hind  wings. 

A  pretty  little  form  of  hastata,  which  appears  to  be  referable 
to  var.  hastulata,  Nolk.,  is  found  in  the  Outer  Hebrides.  Ee- 
ferring  to  specimens  from  Lewis,  Mr.  Weir  (Entom.  xiv.  p.  221) 
says  they  "are  more  strongly  marked  with  black,  and  in  some 
the  upper  wings  have  the  ground  colour  of  a  very  pale  yellow." 
I  have  several  Lewis  specimens ;  one  of  them  is  white,  the  fore 
wings  marked  with  black  as  follows : — A  patch  at  the  base ; 
central  band  indicated  by  two  dashes  on  costa,  some  spots  and 
dots  before  the  middle,  and  two  dashes  on  inner  margin  ;  these 
remnants  of  the  band  are  preceded  and  followed  by  a  transverse 
row  of  black  spots ;  submarginal  band  narrow,  interrupted  at 
the  middle ;  marginal  band  narrow.  Hind  wings  with  some 
spots  and  dashes  at  the  base,  a  central  transverse  row  of  dots, 
submarginal  and  marginal  bands  as  on  fore  wings. 

Another  specimen  is  black,  with  the  following  transverse 
white  markings : — Fore  wings  :  a  slender  basal  line ;  narrow, 
subbasal,  and  broader  central  bands  traversed  by  black  dots ; 
submarginal  line  interrupted  above  and  below  the  middle.  Hind 
wings  With  a  central  band  intersected  by  a  line  of  black  points, 
a  triangular  mark  on  marginal  area,  connected  with  central  band 
by  a  narrow  hne,  and  three  dots  between  it  and  anal  angle.  A 
third  specimen  is  black ;  the  fore  wings  have  two  slender  white 
lines  traversing  the  basal  area ;  subbasal  band  ill-defined  towards 
inner  margin,  and  containing  two  black  dots  in  its  upper  portion ; 
central  band  with  a  deep  outward  angulation,  indistinct  towards 
inner  margin,  and  intersected  by  an  interrupted  black  line  ;  sub- 
marginal  line  rather  broad  and  serrated  before  inner  margin. 
Hind  wings  traversed  by  four  white  lines,  but  the  first  and 
fourth  do  not  reach  the  costa.  This  specimen  is  very  similar  to 
that  figured  by  Newman ;  a  form  said  to  occur  in  the  North  of 
England  and  Scotland. 

Mr.  Mc Arthur  informs  me  that  the  larva  of  the  Lewis  form 
of  hastata  feeds  on  Myrica  gale,  and  that  the  moth  rests  on 
the  rocks. 

An  interesting  aberration  of  hastata,  taken  near  Doncaster, 
is  figured  Entom.  xiv.  p.  1.  This  specimen  is  very  small,  and 
the  central  band  is  quite  absent,  but  the  discoidal  spot  remains. 

Melanippe  tristata,  L. 

This  species  usually  has  the  ground  colour  fuliginous  brown, 
but  some  specimens  I  have  from  Glasgow  and  Durham  are 
grey-brown,  tinged  with  ochreous;  others  from  Barnsley  are 
decidedly  black.  The  central  fascia  of  fore  wings  is  sometimes 
contracted  below  the  middle  ;  in  two  specimens  from  Durham  it 
IS  very  slender  at  this  point,  and  in  a  third  example  from  same 
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locality  the  band  is  completely  severed,  but  the  portions  are 
connected  by  a  faint  cloud.  There  is  usually  a  round  black  spot 
encircled  with  white  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fascia  ;  this  some- 
times is  considerably  enlarged,  and  then  assumes  the  shape  of 
the  reniform  stigma  seen  in  the  Nocture.  The  dark  outer  area 
of  the  wing  is  generally  intersected  by  a  wavy  white  line,  and 
sometimes  divided  longitudinally  by  a  projection  from  the  white 
band  which  immediately  precedes  it. 

Although  the  white  transverse  bands  are,  as  a  rule,  inter- 
sected by  a  line  of  black  dots,  each  dot  placed  on  a  nervule, 
some  specimens  are  entirely  without  such  punctiform  markings. 

The  dark  colour  of  the  hind  wings  is  always  transversely 
divided  into  two  portions  by  a  white  central  band,  with  line  of 
dots  subject  to  same  modification  as  on  fore  wings,  but  the  white 
lines  which  traverse  the  basal  half  are  sometimes  so  diffase  that 
they  almost  completely  eliminate  the  dark  colour.  The  white 
line  which  traverses  the  outer  marginal  area  forms  a  sagittate 
mark  about  the  middle,  and  this  is  often  connected  with  the  white 
band  by  a  projection  from  the  latter. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  what  may  be  termed  the 
ordinary  variation  of  the  species,  but  I  have  two  other  specimens 
from  Durham  which  are  so  peculiar  that  it  seemed  better  to  refer 
to  them  separately.  In  these  examples  the  upper  portion  of  the 
central  fascia  on  fore  wings  is  interrupted  as  far  as  the  white 
line  by  rays  from  the  outer  white  band,  and  the  basal  half  of 
hind  wings,  which  is  traversed  by  broad  white  bands,  is  radiated 
in  a  similar  way. 

Luctuata,  Hiibn.,  which  occurs  in  Germany,  Hungary, 
Switzerland,  and  Livonia,  is  usually  considered  specifically  dis- 
tinct from  tristata,  Linn.,  but  some  specimens  of  the  latter 
species  from  the  North  of  England  appear  to  be  much  nearer  to 
luctuata  than  to  typical  tristata.  The  only  difference  that  I  can 
find  is  that  in  luctuata  the  black  central  fascia  of  fore  wings  is 
continued  across  the  hind  wings,  and  the  white  band  beyond 
appears  to  be  more  angulated.  Perhaps  examples  of  a  larger 
number  of  northern  specimens  of  tristata  than  I  possess  might 
result  in  the  detection  of  specimens  identical  with  luctuata. 
Newman's  figure  of  tristata  is  far  more  like  luctuata.  If  luctuata, 
Hiibn.,  proves  to  be  a  form  of  tristata,  Linn.,  then  a  very  com- 
plicated bit  of  synonymv  will  be  cleared  away,  and  we  shall  have 
luctuata,  Hiibn.  (No.  2),'  Btr.  ii.  4,  3  t  ;  Geom.  pi.  49,  fig.  253, 
for  the  species  now  known  as  Ingubrata,  Stand.  ;  whilst  luctuata, 
Hiibn.  (No.  1),  Btr.  i.  1,  iv.  y  {=  tristata,  Hiibn.  Geom.  pi.  49, 
fig.  254),  will  be  merged  in  tristata,  Linn. 

The  fact  of  Hiibner  figuring  his  luctuata  (No.  1)  at  a  later 
date  under  the  name  of  tristata  seems  rather  to  indicate  a  desire 
on  his  part  to  sink  the  former  name. 
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Melanippe  PROCELLATA. 

Except  that  the  ground  colour  is  sometimes  slightly  tinged 
with  greyish  brown,  and  that  the  fine  wavy  dark  transverse  lines 
are  subject  to  modification  in  the  direction  of  evanescence  on  the 
one  hand,  and  great  prominence  on  the  other,  there  is  no  varia- 
tion that  I  am  aware  of  in  British  procellata. 

Japanese  specimens  are  usually  much  suffused  with  greyish 
or  brownish;  some  examples  are  uniform  fuliginous-brown, 
whilst  others  are  quite  of  the  typical  English  form.  Mr.  Leech 
has  a  German  specimen  in  his  collection  which  is  very  like  the 
common  Japanese  form. 

Melanippe  unangulata. 

Appears  to  be  a  fairly  constant  species.  The  central  fascia 
varies  a  little  in  width,  and  also  in  the  angulation  of  its  outer 
edge ;  the  outer  edge  of  the  white  band  following  the  fascia  is 
not  always  clearly  defined. 

This  species  may  be  distinguished  from  either  M.  rivata  or 
M.  sociata,  its  closest  allies,  by  the  more  silky  texture  of  the 
wings,  and  by  the  more  angulated  external  outline  of  the  central 
fascia.  The  hind  wings  are  whiter,  and  the  white  line  which 
intersects  the  brownish  grey  outer  marginal  area  is  much  more 
wavy. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Arthur  G.  Butler,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  65.) 

Bagada,  Walk. 
Bagada  plumbata, 
Acontia  plumbatay  Butler,   111.  Typ.  Lep.   Het.  vii.  p.  61, 

pi.  cxxix.  fig.  4  (1889). 
Marimatha  freda,  Swinhoe,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1891,  p.  147, 

n.  27. 
Dharmsala  and  Nilgiris.    Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Bagada  spicea, 
Perigea  spicea,  Guenee,  Noct.  i.  p.  226,  n.  858  (1856). 
Acontia  firinay    Swinhoe,   Proc.    Zool.    Soc.    1885,    p.   465, 

pi.  27,  fig.  5. 
Java,  Bombay,  Poona,  Nilgiris.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 
It  is  an  unusual  occurrence  for  M.  Guenee  to  be  so  wide  of 
the  mark  as  in  the  present  instance,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
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that  Col.  SwinhoG  should  have  overlooked  an  Acontiid  when 

described  as  a  Perigea.    As  we  have  both  types  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  identity  of  the  species  united  above. 

PsEUDOMicBA,  gen.  nov. 
Pseudomicra  marginalis. 
Anthophila  marginalis,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  3,  p.  802 

(1865). 
Rhodaria formosalis,  Walker,  I.  c,  4,  p.  1284  (1865). 

Australia.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Pseudomicra  semipurpurea. 
Anthophila  semipurpurea,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  3,  p.  803 

(1865). 
Marimatha  confinisalis,  Walker,  I.  c,  4,  p.  1206  (1865). 
Xanthoptera  rosalba,  Grote  (see  Prothymia,  Check  List,  p.  38, 

n.  1094). 
North  America.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

My  Rhodaria  amata  from  Japan  is  an  allied  but  quite  distinct 
species.  The  type  of  Prothymia  is  certainly  not  congeneric  with 
these  species.  It  is  altogether  more  robust,  with  thick  curved 
palpi  and  coarsely  ciliated  antennae. 

Feuva,  Grote. 

Fruva  parvula, 
Xanthodes  parvula,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  3,  p.  779  (1865). 
Fruva  georgica,  Grote  (see  Check  List,  p.  38,  n.  1086). 
United  States.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Agkophila,  Guen. 
Agrophila  sulphuralis, 

PhalcBua-Pyralis  sulphuralis,  Bergstrasser,  Ins.  Suec.  i.  p.  10. 

Erastria  pardalina.  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  3,  p.  794  (1865). 

Europe,  Asia,  and  Mauritius.    Coll.  B.  M. 

It  is  a  singular  thing,  seeing  how  variable  this  species  is,  that 
Walker  should  have  selected  a  typical  example  of  A,  sulphuralis 
for  his  new  species. 

EUBLEMMID^. 

The  type  of  Thalpochares  is  evidently  T,  inamcBna  =  arcuinnaf 
which  is  typical  Microphysa,  Boisd. ;  even  the  other  species  sub- 
sequently mentioned  by  Lederer  cannot  stand  under  his  name. 
Herrich-Schiiffer  adopted  for  them  the  generic  name  Trothisa, 
Hiibn.,  and  Lederer's  argument  that  the  latter  genus  only  con- 
tained two  species  (the  near  affinity  of  which,  by  the  way,  nobody 
disputes)  only  tells  against  himself,  since  the  addition  of  species 
to  a  genus  does  not  constitute  it  one's  own  property.   Unfortunately 
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HUbner  himself  annihilated  Trotlma  by  founding  Euhlemmat 
Porphyrinia  and  Eromene  before  it.  Eublemma  contains  two 
species,  —  E.  suava^  which  is  a  Microthysaf  and  E,  amcena  = 
respersa,  which  becomes  the  type ;  the  latter  is  congeneric  with 
Trothisa  paula,  so  that  Eublemma  stands  for  the  bulk  of  Lederer's 
Thalpocharides.  Even  if  Eublemma,  Porphyrinidf  Eromene  and 
Trothisa  had  all  been  superseded,  there  would  still  remain 
Ecthetis,  Hiibn.,  with  the  sole  species  (and  therefore  type)  E, 
pura,  which  must  have  taken  priority  over  Lederer's  genus 
Thalpochares. 

If  it  be  asserted  that  some  of  Hiibner's  genera  contain 
heterogeneous  material,  and  therefore  that  his  names  should  be 
ignored,  I  reply  that  Lederer's  are  in  the  same  plight ;  even 
Thalpochares  itself  contains  several  structurally  distinct  groups 
having  entirely  different  facies.  I  cannot  admit  the  confusion 
of  such  well-marked  groups  as  Microphysa^  Eublemma,  Calymma, 
Glaphyra,  &c. 

Acantholipes,  Led.,  is  synonymous  with  Docela,  Walk.,  which 
it  supersedes. 

Thalpochares  innocens,  Butl.,  is  apparently  a  Deltoid  allied  to 
Mestleta ;  the  somewhat  longer  palpi  indicate  this. 

Herr  Saalmiiller,  in  his  *  Lepidoptera  von  Madagascar,'  has 
described  three  species  as  belonging  to  Anthophila,  which,  in 
their  neuration,  are  shown  to  be  species  of  Tarache,  viz.,  A. 
divisa  (Taf.  xiii.  f.  234),  A.  scapha  (f.  236),  and  A.  armilla  (f.  238), 
which  have  a  very  well-defined  accessory  cell  to  the  primaries  — 
a  character  which,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Hampson  has  proved  to 
me,  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  Eublemmidae.  The  singular  thing 
is  that  Saalmiiller,  when  describing  Anthophila,  observes  that 
the  species,  which  have  a  very  different  character  from  one 
another,  are  principally  distinguished  by  the  want  of  the  accessory 
cell  and  approximated  arnmgement  of  veins  ;  either  he  did  not 
use  a  sufficiently  powerful  lens,  or  his  sight  must  have  been 
defective,  since  the  accessory  cell  in  these  species  is  unusually 
large. 

In  the  male  of  Anchiroe  flavofimbria,  Saalm.,  which  has 
entirely  yellow  secondaries,  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  neuration 
to  justify  its  separation  from  Tarache ;  the  character  of  the  veins 
of  the  secondaries  is  perfectly  normal,  the  second  and  third 
median  branches  being  emitted  as  usual  from  a  well-defined 
footstalk  ;  that  of  the  primaries  is  equally  so,  the  accessory  cell 
being  long  and  well  marked,  differing  in  no  respect  from  that  of 
the  other  Madagascar  species  referred  to  above :  the  slight 
differences  of  pattern  in  the  sexes  are  such  as  one  expects  to  find 
in  species  of  Tarache, 

Erastria  elegans,  Saalm.,  is  a  Bryophila  :  the  tufted  body  and 
trifid  median  neuration  of  secondaries  would  alone  separate  it 
from  Erastria ;  the  drawing  of  the  veins  in  his  figure  is  incorrect. 
E,  muscosa,  Saalm.,  is  also  a  Bryophila, 
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Erastria  latireptana  =  Miana  semicana.  Walk ,  from  the 
United  States,  has  the  characters  of  a  Bryophila. 

Erastria  punctifera,  Walk.,  described  from  a  headless  example, 
is  an  Orgi/ia,  or  a  closely  allied  genus  of  Liparidse. 

Acantholipes  acervalis,  Swinh.,  is  one  of  the  "  Trifidse,"  and 
must  be  referred  to  Pradatta  (Heliothidse) . 

Thalpochares  argentifrons,  Butl.,  T.  triangularis,  Warr., 
Eustrotia  dividua,  Grote,  and  Bankia  opella,  Swinh.,  are  nearly 
allied  species,  and  should,  in  my  opinion,  form  a  new  genus  of 
Acontiidae  :  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Eublemmidae,  though  out- 
wardly resembling  them,  as  the  primaries  have  a  distinct,  though 
short,  accessory  cell.  All  of  the  species  have  the  basal  area  of 
the  primaries  terminated  by  a  straight  transverse  line  ;  the 
genus  comes  nearest  to  Eidocastra :  it  may  be  called  Ortho- 
strophia. 

Thalpochares  grisea,  Ersch.  (also  labelled  T.  pallidula  and 
ariita  by  Zeller,  though  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  Herrich- 
Schaffer's  species),  and  T.  himmighofeni,  Mill.,  are  narrow- 
winged  species,  having  straight  porrected  palpi  with  very  short 
terminal  joint :  they  may  be  called  Leucoblemma, 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Barbarous  Latinity. — Why  should  we  entomologists  incur  the  ridicule 
of  classical  scholars,  not  to  say  average  schoolboys,  by  the  astounding 
names  we  give  to  our  insects  ?  There  is  a  case  in  point  (for  which,  how- 
ever, you  are  not  responsible)  in  Entom.  xxv.,  page  35,  where  occurs  the 
word  Thulei.  What  in  the  wide  world  is  Thulei?  Am  I  wrong  in 
assuming  that  it  is  meant  for  the  genitive  case  of  Thule,  since  *'  Ultima 
Thule "  is  the  accepted  Latin  for  Shetland,  and  the  insect  in  question 
comes  from  there  ?  If  this  be  so,  then  may  not  we  English  entomologists 
at  any  rate  cease  to  run  the  risk  of  raising  the  ghost  of  Cicero  by  our 
barbarous  Latinity,  and,  bv  way  of  a  becjinning,  adopt  for  our  moth  the 
proper  genitive  of  its  locality,  which  is  Thules  ? — W.  Claxton  ;  Winch- 
field.  Feb.  6,  1892. 

[Some  months  ago  this  name  was  referred  to  at  a  meeting  of  the  South 
London  Entomological  and  N.  H.  Society,  and  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  then 
pointed  out  that  the  proper  genitive  was  Thules  and  not  Thulei. — Ed.] 

Green  and  Brown  Pup^  of  Papilto. — The  observations  recorded 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Bonhote  (Entom.  44)  are  decidedly  of  interest,  though  the 
same  sort  of  thing  has  been  reported  before  (see  Entom.  xxiii.  2i26).  If  it 
is  really  a  fact  that  certain  species  having  both  green  and  brown  pupae 
behave  in  this  way,  the  green  emerging  the  same  year  and  the  brown 
wintering,  it  surely  throws  light  on  this  often  discussed  form  of  dimorphism. 
During  the  summer  both  sorts,  but  especially  the  green,  maybe  sufficiently 
protected  by  the  foliage,  but  in  winter  the  green  variety  would  be  very  con- 
spicuous.    Thus  there  is  obviously  some  advantage  in  the  early  emergence 
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of  the  green  variety,  and  natural  selection  maybe  brought  to  bear.  Never- 
theless, from  what  we  know  of  the  numerous  similar  dimorphic  forms  which 
cannot  be  thus  accounted  for,  and  from  the  recorded  facts  about  the  effect 
of  surroundings  on  colour,  the  problem  becomes  quite  complex.  The 
purpose  of  this  note  is  simply  to  call  attention  to  an  interesting  problem, 
and  to  ask  for  further  information. — T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  ;  Institute  of 
Jamaica,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Feb.  20,  1892. 

Hadena  satura  in  the  far  North. — I  can  assure  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
that  he  is  quite  wrong  in  his  deductions  regarding  this  matter  (Entom.  16). 
The  whole  life-history  of  the  Aberdeenshire  H.  satura  is  well  known  to 
quite  a  number  of  English  entomologists;  but  as  there  seems  to  be  a 
difficulty  in  making  out  whether  they  are  really  H.  satura  or  a  form  of 
Crymodes  eamlis,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  publish  anything  about  the 
insects  until  it  was  definitely  known  what  they  really  were.  The  party  who 
sent  Mr.  Hodgkinson  a  boxful  of  continental  insects  is  not  the  party  who 
discovered  the  insects  referred  to  above. — Wm.  Reid  ;  Pitcaple,  Aberdeen- 
shire, March  10,  1892. 

Catocala  nupta  at  rest. — I  venture  to  doubt  whether  Catocala  nupta 
has  the  preference  for  concrete  walls  Mr.  H.  D.  Sykes  ascribes  to  it 
(Entom.  69).  It  is  plentiful  in  this  neighbourhood  (Beckenham),  and  in 
the  latter  half  of  August  and  in  September  it  is  commonly  found  on  the 
oak  fences  that  enclose  the  gardens,  or  on  any  flat  surface.  I  have  taken 
three  specimens  on  the  smooth  and  rather  bright  red  brickwork  of  my 
house,  on  which  it  appeared  very  conspicuously.  It  generally  appears 
about  the  10th  of  August,  and  becomes  worn  by  the  middle  of  September. 
I  have  never  seen  it  here  in  October.  It  comes  freely  to  sugar,  and  last 
year,  when  it  was  unusually  plentiful,  three  or  four  were  attracted  on  each 
occasion  on  which  I  sugared  in  my  garden.  I  have  not  found  the  difficulty 
Mr.  Sykes  mentions  in  boxing  this  insect ;  so  long  as  no  shadow  falls  on 
it,  it  will  sit  quietly  enough,  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  it  is  very  alert 
when  once  aroused. — F.  W.  Biddle  ;  Lanberne,  Beckenham. 

Hearing  Larvji:  of  Notodonta  dict^oides. — That  the  larvae  of  the 
genus  Notodonta  are  frequently  cannibals  is  certain,  and  N.  dictaoides  is  no 
exception.  Of  this  anyone  may  convince  himself  by  leaving  one  large  and 
several  smaller  ones  together  in  a  sleeve.  As  they  feed  at  night  the  process 
is  not  so  easily  witnessed,  but  the  small  ones  will  rapidly  disappear.  It  is 
probably  while  changing  the  skin  that  most  larvee  are  thus  carried  off. 
Having  been  more  successful  than  Mr.  Meed  with  this  larva,  I  venture  to 
suggest  a  few  points  to  be  observed.  It  is  desirable  to  feed  on  the  growing 
tree,  and  to  allow  the  larvas  room.  I  would  not  place  more  than  twenty 
ova  in  one  sleeve,  for  the  mischief  begins  early.  As  the  eggs  turn  from 
white  to  a  dark  leaden  colour  before  hatching,  I  would  only  expose  them 
when  they  have  turned  colour.  If  any  larvae  grow  larger  than  the  rest,  at 
once  remove  them  to  a  separate  sleeve.  They  prefer  the  shady  side  of  the 
tree.  Cannibalism  seems  developed  by  sunshine  and  dry  weather.  My 
best  trees  for  rearinpf  larvae  upon  are  planted  in  the  shade,  under  a  north 
wall.  When  full  fed  the  larva  will  throw  itself  off  its  food,  and  lie  upon 
the  muslin,  somewhat  contracted  in  length.  At  once  remove  these  to  capes 
prepared  with  three  inches  of  light  soil,  not  too  dry,  and  they  will  bury, 
forming  soft  cocoons,  if  the  brood  is  healthy  ;  or  else  the  pupae  will  be 
naked.     T  have  not  found   them  to  dry  up,  if  kept  in  a  tolerably  moist 
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atmosphere  and  occasionally  watered  as  the  weather  becomes  warm.  I  once 
quoted  the  authority  of  a  friend,  in  these  pages,  for  saying  that  the  larvae 
sometimes  fed  on  aspen  ;  but  this  was  afterwards  explained  to  be  spoken  of 
N.  dictcBa,  so  I  here  retract  the  error.  Birch,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only 
food.— (Rev.)  B.  Smith;  Marlow,  March  1,  1892. 

Kelaxing  Exotic  Lepidopteea.  —  I  should  be  much  obliged  for 
information  as  to  the  best  method  of  relaxing  Exotic  Lepidoptera.  I  am 
supposing  that  they  have  been  received  in  papers,  and  never  set  at  all.  Of 
course  if  they  have  been  set,  and  the  style  is  not  approved,  it  is  compara- 
tively easy  to  remedy  it.  My  modus  operandi  hitherto  has  been  this :  I 
fill  a  vegetable  dish  with  sand,  which  I  damp,  and  on  this  place  the  butter- 
flies, sometimes  making  little  furrows  in  the  sand,  in  which  I  squeeze  the 
bodies,  with  the  idea  that  this  damps  and  relaxes  more  effectually  the 
muscles  at  the  base  of  the  wings.  At  other  times  I  simply  put  the  insects 
flat  on  the  sand.  I  then  cover  the  dish  with  the  lid,  and  leave  them. 
But  I  cannot  say  the  proceediug  is  satisfactory,  as,  even  after  two  or  three 
days,  such  small  species  as  the  Catagrammas  are  seldom  in  a  thoroughly 
relaxed  condition,  and  the  setting  is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty,  often 
resulting  in  slit  wings.  Necessarily  the  time  taken  in  relaxing  an  insect 
would  vary  with  the  size,  and  with  the  robustness  of  wing.  What  is  con- 
sidered a  proper  average  time  for  the  process  ?  I  suppose  the  specimens 
ca7i  be  so  entirely  relaxed  as  to  be  set  with  no  greater  trouble  than  freshly- 
killed  insects.  I  shall  be  grateful  for  a  few  directions  from  those  expe- 
rienced, instructing  me  as  to  the  proper  plan  of  effecting  this. — Joseph 
Anderson,  jdn.  ;  Chichester. 

Query  respecting  Gnats.  —  Can  anyone  kindly  inform  me  of  the 
best  means  of  protecting  oneself  in  the  field  against  gnats,  or  the  most 
efiectual  means  of  reducing  the  swelling  and  irritation  resultiug  from 
their  bites  ? — W.  Hewett  ;  12,  Howard  Street,  York. 

Clearwings  in  North  Staffordshire. —  Mr.  Woodforde  last  year 
bred  three  Sesia  sphegiformis  from  alder  and  birch  shoots,  and  many  S. 
bembeciformis  from  sallow  shoots.  The  shoots  were  brought  to  him  by  the 
woodcutters,  with  the  larvae  in  them.  He  also  took  a  second  S.  culiciformis, 
the  first  having  been  taken  by  him  the  previous  year,  when  it  was  a  record 
for  this  district.  The  only  other  Clearwings  that  we  have  so  far  taken  in 
N.  Stafibrdshire  are  Macroglossa  bombyliformis,  the  common  8.  tipuliformis 
and  S.  apijormis. — (Rev.)  T.  W.  Daltry;  Madeley  Vicarage,  Staffordshire. 

Note  on  Sugar.  —  During  the  months  of  September,  October  and 
November  sugar  failed  to  attract  even  the  commonest  species,  forming  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August,  during  which 
Noctuae  were  most  abundant  at  sugar. — W.  Hewett. 

Notes  on  Italian  Rhopalocera. — On  Sept.  12th,  1891,  whilst  picking 
the  splendid  Hibiscus  roseus  at  Lago  Massaccinccoli,  near  Viareggio,  1  found 
Polyommatus  dispar  var.  rutilus  (Wer.)  abundant,  and  it  appeared  in  good 
condition  until  Oct.  1st.  Lyccena  telicanus  (Hb.),  very  common  at  Bagni 
di  Lucca,  in  dry  torrent-beds,  on  flowers  of  Epilobium  dodorKsi;  it  is 
common  also  here.  Satyrus  statilinus  (0.),  numerous  at  Bagni  di  Lucca, 
Viareggio,  and  at  Massa.  Charaxes  jasius  (L.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Ma^ni  on  Oct.  5th.  Lyccena  cyllarus  (Rott.),  in  gorges  at  Carrara. —  Frank 
B.  NoRKisj  Massa,  Carrara, 
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Entomological  Society  of  London.  —  February  Mih,  1892. — Mr. 
Frederick  DuCane  Godinan,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary 
read  a  letter  from  General  Sir  Dighton  Probyn,  K.C.B.,  Comptroller  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  for  the  Address  of  condolence  with  their  Royal  Highnesses  in  their 
severe  bereavement,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  Sir  Dighton  Probyn  by 
the  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Walter  Cuthbert  Biddell,  of 
b2,  The  Grove,  Bolton  Gardens,  S.W. ;  and  Mr.  Douglas  Stuart  Steuart, 
of  North  Leigh,  Prestwich,  Lancashire,  were  elected  Fellows ;  and  Mr. 
Philip  de  la  Garde,  R.N.,  was  admitted  into  the  Society,  The  President  re- 
ferred to  the  loss  the  Society  had  recently  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry 
Walter  Bates,  F.R.S.,  who  had  twice  been  its  President;  and  he  also  read 
a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  sympathy  and  condolence  with  Mrs.  Bates  and 
her  family,  in  their  bereavement,  which  had  been  passed  by  the  Council  at 
thiar  meeting  that  evening.  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Adams  exhibited  a  mon- 
strous specimen  of  Telephorm  rusticus,  taken  in  the  New  Forest,  in  which 
the  left  mesothoracic  leg  consisted  of  three  distinct  femora,  tibiae  and  tarsi, 
apparently  originating  from  a  single  coxa;  he  also  exhibited  specimens  of 
Ledra  aurita.  Mr.  G.  A.  James  Rothney  sent  for  exhibition  a  series  of 
specimens  of  two  species  of  Indian  ants  (Myrmicaria  suhcarinata,  Sra., 
and  Aphcenogaster  (inessor)  barbarus,  L  ,  var.  punctatus,  Forel),  which  had 
recently  been  determified  for  him  by  Dr.  Forel.  He  also  communicated 
notes  on  the  subject,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Myrmicaria  subcarinata, 
Sm.,  was  not  uncommon  in  Bengal,  and  formed  its  nests  by  excavating  the 
earth  round  trees,  and  throwing  it  up  in  mounds  of  fine  grains.  The  author 
also  stated  that  both  sexes  of  this  species  swarmed  early  in  the  '*  rains," 
from  about  July  7th  to  July  10th.  Of  the  second  species — Aphanogaster 
barbarus  var.  punctatus,  Forel — Mr.  Rothney  observed  that  it,  like  the  bee, 
Apis  dorsata,  seemed  to  have  a  great  partiality  for  the  gardens  and  buildings 
of  the  old  Mogul  Emperors  in  the  North-West  Provinces  and  in  the 
Punjaub,  the  bee  disfiguring  the  arches  and  roofs  with  its  huge  nests,  and 
the  ant  frequenting  the  gardens  and  steps.  The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild 
communicated  a  paper  entitled  "On  a  little-known  species  of  Papilio  from 
the  Island  of  Lifu,  Loyalty  Group."  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a 
beautifully  coloured  drawing,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Frohawk,  of  the  male,  variety 
of  the  male,  female,  and  under  side  of  the  species. 

March  9th. — Mr.  Frederick  DuCane  Godman,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair.  Capt.  Clement  Alfred  Righy  Browne,  R.E.,  of  Bombay  ;  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
of  Devonshire  House,  78,  Piccadilly,  W.  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Leslie,  of  44,  Cheriton 
Square,  Upper  Tooting,  S.W. ;  Mr.  R.  M.  Lightfoot,  of  Bree  Street,  Cape 
Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  Mr.  Sidney  Robinson,  of  Goldsmith's  Hall, 
E.C.,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Professor  C.  Stewart,  President 
of  the  Linnean  Society,  exhibited  and  made  remarks  on  specimens  of 
CyUocdlia  immaculata,  an  Orthopterous  insect  from  Namaqualand,  in 
which  the  female  is  far  njore  conspicuously  coloured  than  the  male,  and  the 
btiidulatiijg  apparatus  of  the  male  differs  in  certain  important  details  from 
lliat  of  other  species.  A  long  and  interesting  discussion  ensued,  in  which 
Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Poulton,  Mr.  Distant,  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Colonel  Swinhoe, 
and  Mr.  Hampson  took  part.  Mr.  Elwes  exhibited  specimens  of  Ribes 
uurtum  which  were   covered  with  galla,  as  to  the  nature   of  which  the 
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Scientific  Committee  of  the  Horticultural  Society  desired  to  have  the 
opinion  of  the  Eutoraological  Society.  Mr.  Fenn,  Mr.  Tutt,  and  Mr. 
Barrett  made  some  remarks  on  these  galls.  Mr.  Elwes  also  exhibited  a 
large  number  of  species  of  Heterocera  recently  collected  by  Mr.  Doherty 
in  South-East  Borneo  and  Sambawa.  Colonel  Swinhoe,  Mr.  Hampson, 
and  Mr.  Distant  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued.  Mr.  Barrett 
exhibited  a  series  of  specimens  of  Noctua  f estiva,  bred  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Hart, 
of  Dublin,  which  represented  most  of  the  known  forms  of  the  species, 
including  the  Shetland  type,  and  the  variety  formerly  described  as  a  distinct 
species  under  the  name  of  Noctua  conflua.  Mr.  Fenn  and  Mr.  Tutt  made 
some  remarks  on  the  specimens.  Mr.  W.  C.  Boyd  exhibited  a  specimen 
of  Dlarithecia  barrettii,  taken  at  Ilfracombe  last  summer.  It  was  remarked 
that  Mr.  W.  F.  H.  Blandford  had  recorded  the  capture  of  D.  barrettii — 
which  had  until  recently  been  supposed  to  be  confined  to  Ireland — from 
Pembrokeshire,  and  that  its  capture  had  also  since  been  recorded  from 
Cornwall.  Mr.  Tutt  exhibited  specimens  of  Polia  xanthomista  from  Mr. 
Gregsori's  collection,  which  had  recently  been  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Webb,  They  included,  amongst  others,  a  specimen  much  suffused  with 
yellow,  and  resembling  Hiibner's  type  and  Gregson's  type  of  var.  statices, 
which  Mr.  Tutt  stated  was  practically  identical  with  Treitschke's  nigro- 
citicta.  He  remarked  that  certain  localities  appeared  to  produce  different 
forms  of  this  species,  responding  largely  to  their  environment  as  far  as 
colour  is  concerned,  and  were  thus  protected  by  resemblance  to  their 
surroundings.  Mr.  G.  A.  James  Kothney  exhibited  and  read  notes  on  a 
large  collection  of  Indian  ants  which  he  had  made  in  Bengal  between  1873 
and  1886,  comprising  some  90  species.  He  stated  that  18  of  these 
species  had  been  described  by  Dr.  Mayr  in  his  paper  entitled  "  Ameisen 
Fauna  Asiens,"  1878  :  he  also  said  that  Dr.  Forel  had  recently  identified 
several  other  new  species  in  the  collection,  and  that  there  were  about  ten 
species  and  one  new  genus  which  Dr.  Forel  had  not  yet  determined. 
Mr.  H.  Goss  exhibited,  for  Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
several  specimens  of  palm  leaves,  from  the  garden  of  the  Museum  in 
Kingston,  covered  with  Aspidiotus  articulatus,  Morgan.  The  leaves  appeared 
to  have  been  severely  attacked,  the  scales  entirely  covering  the  upper  surface 
in  places.  Mr.  Cockerell  had  pointed  out,  in  a  letter  dated  1 6th  February 
last,  that  the  species  is  notable  for  the  sharp  division  between  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  ;  and  that  he  had  formerly  distributed  it  under  the  name  of 
Aspidiotus  rujescens,  but  had  since  satisfied  himself  that  it  was  identical 
with  A.  articulatus  from  Demerara.  He  added  that  the  species  fed  on  a 
variety  of  plants,  and  was  known  from  Demerara,  Jamaica,  and  Barbados. 
Mr.  F.  D.  Godman  contributed  a  paper  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Walter 
Bates,  with  an  Introduction  by  himself,  entitled  "  x\dditions  to  the 
Longicornia  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  with  remarks  on  some  pre- 
viously-recorded Species."  The  Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton  communicated  a  paper 
entitled  "  On  new  Species  of  Ephemeridae  from  the  Tenasserim  Valley." 

March  'Zdrd.  —  Dr.  David  Sharp,  M.A.,  F.ll.S.,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  W.  Carpenter,  of  Kiplin,  Northallerton,  York- 
shire;  and  Mr.  S.  G.  C.  Russell,  of  19,  Lombard  Street,  E.C.,  were 
elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.  The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  City 
of  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society  on  the  subject  of  a 
proposed  Catalogue  of  the  Fauna  of  the  London  District.  The  assistance 
of  Fellows  of  the  Society  in  the  compilation  of  the  Catalogue  was  asked 
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for.  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion  exhibited  a  number  of  new  species  of  Longi- 
cornia  from  Mexico  and  Central  America,  recently  described  by  the  late  Mr. 
H.  W.  Bates,  in  his  paper  entitled  *'  Additions  to  the  Longicornia  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  with  remarks  on  some  previously  recorded 
Species,"  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society.  Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhibited 
three  very  rare  species  of  Noctuae,  viz.,  Noctua  Jiammatra,  Leucania  vitel- 
lina,  and  Laphygma  exigua,  all  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Rogers  at  Freshwater, 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  autumn  of  1891.  Mr.  F.  C.  Adams  again  exhibited 
the  specimen  of  Telephorus  rusticus  in  which  the  left  mesothoracic  leg  con- 
sisted of  three  distinct  femora,  tibiae,  and  tarsi,  originating  from  a  single 
coxa,  which  he  had  shown  at  the  meeting  on  the  24th  of  February  last. 
The  specimen  was  now  reversed,  to  admit  of  the  better  examination  of 
the  structural  peculiarities,  upon  which  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Champion,  and 
Mr.  Jacoby  made  some  remarks.  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin  exhibited  a  series 
of  mounted  specimens  of  the  clasping  organs  in  the  male  of  several 
species  of  Hesperidae.  Dr.  Sharp  exhibited,  for  Mr.  F.  D.  Godman,  a 
collection  of  Orthoptera  recently  made  in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent,  West 
Indies,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Smith,  the  naturalist  sent  to  that  Island  by  Mr. 
Godman  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  British  Association  and  the  Royal  Society  for  the  investigation 
of  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  It  was  stated  that  the 
collection  had  recently  been  referred  to,  and  reported  on  by,  Herr  C. 
Brunner  von  Wattenwyl  and  Professor  J.  Redtenbacher.  Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt 
exhibited  and  remarked  on  a  series  of  various  forms  of  Orrhodia  vaccinii 
and  0.  (spadicea)  ligula.  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  exhibited  and  made  remarks 
on  a  series  of  specimens — including  some  remarkable  varieties — of  Bombyx 
quercus  and  Odonestis  potatoria.  A  long  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  pro- 
bable causes  of  the  variation  exemplified,  in  which  Mr.  Tutt,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Poulton,  Mr.  H.  Goss,  Mr.  Jacoby,  Mr.  Salvin,  Mr.  Bethune-Baker,  Dr. 
Sharp,  and  Mr.  Distant  took  part.  Mr.  G.  A.  James  Rothney  sent  for 
exhibition  a  number  of  specimens  of  Camponotus  compressus,  C.  micans^ 
(Ecophila  smaragdina,  Sima  rufo-nigra,  Solenopsis  geminata  var.  armata, 
and  other  species  of  ants,  from  Calcutta;  also  certain  of  their  enemies 
and  parasites.  He  also  communicated  a  short  paper  on  the  subject, 
entitled  '*  Notes  on  certain  species  of  Calcutta  Ants  and  their  habits  of 
life."— H.  Goss,  Hon.  Sec, 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
February  'iibth,  1892.— Mr,  C.  G.  Barrett,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Larkin,  of  Streatham,  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Stephens,  of  Blackheath, 
were  elected  members.  Mr.  Cooper  exhibited  some  specimens  of  Porthesia 
chrysorrhcea,h.,  received  some  years  ago  from  WhittleseaMere,  Cambride- 
shire,  and  pointed  out  that  there  were  a  number  of  black  dots  on  the  wings. 
Mr.  J.  Jenuer  Weir  exhibited  examples  of  several  species,  showing  the  wet 
and  dry  season  forms  of  the  same  insect,  and  remarked  that  it  had  now 
been  placed  beyond  doubt  that  many  species  which  were  looked  upon  as 
perfectly  distinct  were  wet  season  and  dry  season  forms  :  among  the  species 
exhibited  were  Junonia  astoria,  L.,  J.  almana,  L.,  the  wet  season  form  of 
Melanitis  ismene,  Cram.,  and  the  dry  season  form  of  the  same,  M.  leda;  and 
Mr.  VN  eir  remarked  that  the  two  so-called  species  of  MeZa/iiiis  were  seasonal 
varieties,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  horieomorphic  of  one  species :  this  question 
had  been  set  at  rest  by  direct  experiment.  Mr.  Weir  contributed  notes 
ielulive  to   his  exhibit.     Mr.  R.  Acikin   exhibited   Lepidoptera  from   ihe 
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Scilly  Tsles,  and,  in  remarking  on  the  variation,  called  attention  to  the 
specimens  of  Pieris  napi,  L.,  Lyccena  icarus,  Rott.,  and  Cidaria  truncata, 
Hufn.,  which  he  said  were  species  known  to  be  liable  to  somewhat  pro- 
nounced local  variation,  and  yet  those  he  had  received  from  Scilly  were 
normal.  Mr.  Adkin  also  exhibited  light  and  dark  cocoons  of  Eriogaster 
lanestris,  L.,  and  contributed  notes.  Mr.  Tugwell  exhibited  cocoons  of 
Nola  centonalis,  Hb.,  and  N.  albulalis,  Hb.,  and  referred  to  some  remarks 
recently  made  by  Mr.  Tutt,  that  the  coloration  of  cocoons  was  caused  by 
anal  excreta.  Mr.  Tugwell  stated  that  he  did  not  agree  with  this  view.  A 
discussion  followed  relative  to  these  two  last  exhibits,  in  which  Messrs. 
Jenner  Weir,  C.  Fenn,  W.  West,  South,  C.  G.  Barrett,  Carrington, 
Tugwell,  and  Adkin  took  part.  It  was  pointed  out  that  recent  experi- 
ments had  shown  that  the  coloration  was  due  to  renal  excreta.  Mr.  Billups 
exhibited  specimens  of  minute  Mollusca,  and  read  notes  thereon. 

March  10th.  —  The  President  in  the  chair.  —  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  ex- 
hibited xanthous  forms  of  the  following  British  Rhopalocera,  viz.,  Satyrus 
semele  (female),  Epinephele  ianira  (female),  E.  hyperanthes  (female),  Cceno- 
nympha  typhon  (male),  C. pamphilus  (female,  three  specimens),  and  Heudes 
phlceas  (male).  These  specimens  were  all  of  them  much  paler  in  colour 
than  usual,  and  he  regretted  that  he  could  not  suggest  a  cause  for  this  want 
of  colour,  except  in  the  case  of  E.  ianira :  this  insect  he  had  taken  in  the 
New  Forest,  during  the  very  wet  and  cold  season  of  1879,  in  a  damp  wood ; 
the  temperature  was  then  so  low  that  when  Argynnis  paphia  was  pursued 
it  took  refuge  in  the  thick  brambles,  being  too  weak  to  fly  far,  and  Brenthis 
euphrosyne  had  its  emergence  delayed  through  July — in  some  cases  even 
till  so  late  as  the  9th  of  August.  His  view  was  that  the  development  of 
pigment  was  due  to  what  might  almost  be  termed  surplus  energy,  and  that, 
if  the  vitality  of  either  of  the  larva  or  chrysalis  was  lowered  by  unfavorable 
environment,  then  the  result  might  be  that  the  imago  might  be  defective  in 
colour.  Applying  this  argument  to  the  E.  ianira  under  consideration,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  in  the  chrysalis  its  vitality  had  been  impaired,  and  the 
energy  necessary  to  produce  the  normal  colour  had  not  been  forthcoming. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Richter  then  delivered  a  lecture  on  Insects,  illustrated  by  original 
diagrams  and  coloured  drawings,  the  majority  of  the  latter  being  enlarge- 
ments of  the  objects  as  seen  through  the  microscope,  and  Mr.  Richter  stated 
that  many  of  them  had  not  hitherto  been  figured.  Owing  to  this  paper  the 
remaining  exhibits  were  not  taken,  and  the  discussion  on  Mr  Weir's  paper 
stood  over  until  the  next  meeting. — H.  W.  Barker,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — March  lith, 
1892.  — Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Messrs.  H.  Locke,  of  Birkenhead,  and  G.  Norel  Deville,  of  Crosby,  were 
elected  members.  The  President  referred  to  the  loss  the  Society,  and 
naturalists  generally,  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Francis  Archer.  Mr. 
William  Webster,  of  St.  Helen's,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Was  Shakspeare 
an  Entomologist?  "  The  author  stated  he  had  examined  the  works  of  the 
poet,  and  found  207  references  to  insects,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, mention  of  30  kinds  of  insects  ;  and  showed,  by  numerous  quotations, 
that  Shakspeare  not  only  possessed  a  fair  knowledge  of  Entomology,  but 
that  he  was  a  philosophical  observer  of  Nature.  Mr.  Willoughby  Gardner, 
F.R.G.S.,  read  a  short  note  on  the  "  Popular  names  of  Insects  about 
Shakspeare's  time,"  some  few  of  which  still  existed  in  country  places.  Mr. 
Webster  exhibited  Fapilio   zalmoxis ;   the   President,  Messrs.    Stott   und 
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Harkfir,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary,  longf  and  variable  series  of  Noctua  f estiva 
and  AT.  conjlua;  and  Messrs.  Harker  and  Jones,  British  and  Continental 
forms  of  Lyccsna  icarus. — F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec. 

Birmingham-  Entomological  Society.  —  March  lith,  1892. — Rev. 
C  F.  Thornewill  in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradlev  showed  several  species 
of  Culecc,  taken  at  Sutton.  Mr.  G.  T.  Bethune-Baker,  a  boxful  of  Scoparice, 
from  St.  Helena,  which  differed  from  all  other  Hcoparia  in  the  possession 
of  deenlv  serrated  antennae,  some  of  the  specimens  beinff  almost  black. 
Mr.  Baker  said  that,  even  from  the  mainland  of  Africa  nearest  to 
St.  Helena,  he  knew  of  no  Scoparice  with  the  same  characteristics.  Mr. 
G.  H.  Kenriok  read  a  paper,  *'  Some  considerations  on  Insects  confined  to 
small  areas."  He  touched  chieflv  unon  self-evident  causes  of  localisation, 
mountain-chains,  &c.,  and  then  entered  more  fully  into  the  causes  of  the 
presence  on  our  coast-Hnes,  in  the  fens,  woods,  &c.,  of  many  species  only 
found  in  those  restricted  districts  in  our  country,  though  found  in  similar 
ones  on  the  Continent :  he  remarked  that  it  was  strange  to  find  so  manv 
species  restricted  to  so  small  an  area  as  our  fens,  for  example,  and  showed 
that  thosf^  fens  represent  a  very  wide  extent  of  country,  all  fen,  extending 
over  the  German  Sea,  to  and  includinsj  Holland,  and  of  which  our  Lincoln- 
shire and  Norfolk  fens, and  those  in  Holland,  are  all  that  is  left:  the  insects 
inhabiting  this  wide  extent  of  country  are  now,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
crowded  into  the  few  surviving  spots,  and  hence  we  get  manv  peculiar 
species  in  a  small  area ;  he  believed  the  same  applied  to  coast  species,  our 
coast-lines  hiving  once  formed  a  part  of  a  very  much  more  extended  conti- 
nental coast-line  ;  and  to  wood  species,  our  woods  being  the  remains  of  former 
extensive  forests,  &c.  He  concluded  by  pointing  out  many  much  more 
complicated  questions  of  distribution  and  localisation,  of  which  he  could 
offer  only  slight  explanations,  and  which,  he  said,  opened  out  a  wide  and 
interestinsf  field  of  study.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  Rev.  C.  F. 
Thornewill,  and  Messrs.  G.  T.  Bethune-Baker,  R.  C.  Bradley,  and  C.  J. 
Wain wright  joined. — Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec, 


OBITUARY. 


With  great  regret  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Francis  Archer, 
who  died  Feb.  29th,  1899,  after  a  week's  illness,  of  diphtheria,  at  his 
residence,  21,  Mulgrave  Street,  Liverpool,  aged  52.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  late  Francis  Archer,  M.R.C.S.,  a  well-known  medical  practitioner  in 
Liverpool,  who  was  also  a  naturalist,  his  speciality  being  Conchology. 
Mr.  Archer,  who  held  a  leading  position  in  his  profession,  that  of  a  solicitor 
in  Liverpool,  was  a  man  of  high  culture  and  most  genial  disposition,  an 
ardent  politician,  and  a  born  naturalist.  He  was  among  the  first  to  appre- 
ciate the  late  Mr.  Darwin's  views  on  the  *  Origin  of  Species,'  &c.  He 
possessed  a  very  practical  knowledge  of  Conchology  and  Entomology,  and 
was  always  ready  to  assist  and  encourage  young  people  in  their  scientific 
and  natural-history  investigations  He  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society,  in  which  he  always 
took  a  deep  interest,  and  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  London  Ent.  Soc. 
in  1880.  Those  who  knew  him  intimatelv  will  mourn  a  kind  congenial 
friend,  whilst  Science  has  one  less  ardent  follower  in  Liverpool, 
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NOTE    ON    GENERIC    CHARACTERS    IN    THE 

NOCTUID^. 

By  John  B.  Smith. 

It  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  there  are  no  characters, 
structural  or  otherwise,  that  are  of  uniform  systematic  value  in 
all  the  orders  of  insects.  It  will  be  further  admitted,  I  think, 
that  characters  of  the  very  highest  value  in  one  order,  family, 
tribe,  or  genus,  may  be  of  scarcely  specific  importance  in  another. 
The  question  as  to  what  characters  are  sufficient  to  authorize  a 
genus  will  be  decided  by  each  student  for  himself,  and  much  in 
accordance  with  habit  and  with  the  surroundings  in  which  he  is 
placed.  It  is  not  intended,  therefore,  to  suggest  anything  like  an 
arbitrary  value  for  characters,  but  simply  to  discuss  certain  of 
them  as  to  their  relative  importance  and  usefulness.  A  character 
is  useful  for  large  divisions  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
variation  it  undergoes,  and  in  proportion  as  the  changes  are 
sharply  defined.  A  seemingly  unimportant  character  may  by  its 
constancy  be  of  the  highest  systematic  value.  I  instance,  in  the 
Coleoptera,  the  division  of  the  large  sub -family  Harpalince,  into 
unisetosse  and  bisetosse,  according  as  there  are  one  or  two  supra- 
orbital setigerous  punctures. 

In  the  NoctuidcB  one  of  the  best  characters  for  generic  division 
is  in  the  eyes — whether  they  are  naked  or  clothed  with  short 
hair ;  a  single  hair  arising  at  an  angle  of  each  facet.  The 
character  is  absolute;  there  is  never  a  doubt  as  to  whether  an  eye 
is  hairy  or  naked,  and  I  have  seen  no  intermediate  forms.  No 
species  is  known  to  me  in  which  this  character  is  variable,  and  no 
case  is  known  to  me  where  otherwise  nearly-allied  species  are 
separated  by  this  character.  All  Leucania,  all  Tceniocampa,  and 
all  Mamestra,  for  instance,  have  hairy  eyes.  Besides,  the 
possession  of  hairy  eyes  seems  to  carry  with  it  an  absence  of 
certain  other  characters.  None  of  the  hairy-eyed  genera  have 
the  tibiffi  spinose,  and  none  have  a  heavy  armature  to  the  fore 
tibia.     In  some  there  is  a  short  terminal  spine,  and  there  may  be 
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a  development  of  tarsal  spines ;  but  I  do  not  know  a  case  where 
hairy  eyes  and  spinose  tibiae  are  combined.  The  character  is  a 
strictly  structural  one. 

In  some  series  of  species,  the  eyes,  while  they  are  naked,  are 
furnished  at  the  lateral  margins  with  a  series  of  longer,  over- 
hanging hair  or  "  lashes."  This  character  is  one  that  is  largely 
associated  with  xylinoid  forms,  and  has  some  value,  in  certain 
cases,  to  emphasize  other  structures.  It  is,  however,  subject  to 
variation,  and  it  sometimes  becomes  matter  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  an  eye  is  or  is  not  lashed.  The  character  is,  therefore, 
a  subordinate  one.  The  shape  of  the  eye  itself  is  of  considerable 
importance.  Usually  they  are  round  and  convex,  hemispherical 
in  appearance ;  but  in  many  forms  they  become  narrowed,  and 
sometimes  reniform.  Examples  are  found  in  Anarta  and  in  cer- 
tain heliothid  genera.  The  character  is  usually  associated  with  a 
comparatively  small,  often  retracted  head,  and  with  a  coarse, 
divergent,  sometimes  hairy  vestiture.  The  change  from  round  to 
narrow  or  reniform  is  sometimes  quite  gradual ;  but  the  character 
is  often  useful  for  distinguishing  genera  otherwise  ill- defined. 
The  structure  of  the  palpi  is  subject  to  great  variation,  and  many 
of  these  are  of  generic  importance. 

In  the  Deltoid  genera,  for  instance,  the  difference  between 
forms  like  Hypena  and  forms  like  Zandognaiha  or  Helia  is  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  be  made  use  of.  The  tongue  in  Noctuids  is 
usually  well  developed,  but  occasional  forms  are  found  in  which 
it  is  obsolete,  or  so  small  and  weak  as  to  be  of  no  functional 
importance.  This  character  is  of  generic  value  always,  since  it 
indicates  a  change  in  the  entire  nutritive  system.  It  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  size  of  head,  and  by  feebly 
developed  palpi.  Quite  frequently,  too,  the  antennae  will  be 
remarkably  well  developed  or  strongly  pectinated  in  the  male.  In 
other  words,  the  character  indicates  a  bombyciform  habitus.  The 
frontal  modifications  also  afford  good  characters.  Mr.  Butler 
refers  to  a  hairy  clothing  of  the  front  (Entom.  27),  as  if  I  had 
claimed  generic  value  for  such  a  character ;  but  this  is  an  error. 
The  frontal  characters  referred  to  are  found  in  the  form  of 
roughenings,  protuberances  of  various  forms,  and  plate-like  pro- 
cesses. I  am  well  aware  that,  in  coprophagous  Coleoptera  for 
instance,  such  processes  are  of  not  even  specific  importance ;  but 
in  the  Lepidoptera  they  have  a  very  high  value.  Frontal  modi- 
fications are  quite  usually  associated  with  endophytes  like 
Nonrtgria  and  some  of  the  Heliothids,  and  yet  more  usually  with 
more  or  less  heavily  armed  fore  tibite.  In  fact,  in  the  very  great 
majority  of  cases  where  I  find  a  clypeal  modification  in  a  species 
not  an  endophyte,  I  expect  to  find  also  an  armature  of  the  fore 
tibia. 

In  the  American  fauna  our  Western  States  furnish  a  very 
great  number  of  forms  in  which  clypeal  modifications  and  armature 
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of  the  fore  tibia  are  closely  associated.  The  last  of  the  head 
structures  that  are  of  value  in  generic  separation  are  the  antennae. 
Of  these,  excluding  the  sexual  peculiarites  developed  in  the 
Deltoids,  we  have  simple,  serrate,  and  pectinate  types.  If  I  may 
be  permitted  an  argument  which  has  been  urged  against  my  use 
of  characters  variable  in  other  orders,  I  may  cite  Prionus  among 
the  Longicorn  Coleoptera  as  an  instance  where  all  three  of  these 
types  occur  in  the  same  genus,  and  where  there  is  even  a  laroje 
variation  in  the  number  of  joints  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
species.  I  use  this  argument,  however,  merely  to  show  that 
antennal  modifications  stand  in  no  better  position  than  any  others 
that  have  been  spoken  of.  Antennal  structure  is,  in  my  opinion, 
of  very  subordinate  importance,  and,  while  it  may  have  generic 
importance  in  some  cases,  is  yet,  as  a  rule,  of  specific  value 
merely.  The  use  of  the  character  would  often  separate  insects 
that  are  habitally  and  structurally  otherwise  very  closely  allied ; 
how  closely,  indeed,  Mr.  Butler  himself  furnished  a  pretty  illus- 
tration. Under  Pachnobia  carnea  the  British  Museum  collection 
contained  specimens  of  three  distinct  yet  closely  allied  species,  in 
one  of  which  the  male  antennae  are  simple,  in  the  other  serrate, 
and  in  the  third  obviously  pectinated  !  Yet  they  looked  so  much 
alike  that  Mr.  Butler  unhesitatingly  placed  them  together.  We 
have  in  our  fauna  three  species  closely  allied  to  Cleoceris  vimi- 
nialis,  looking  so  much  alike  that  I  hesitated  at  first  about 
considering  them  distinct.  Further  material,  containing  both 
sexes  of  each,  showed  that  these  three  species,  in  the  males,  had 
simple,  serrated  and  pectinated  antennae  respectively.  To  have 
separated  them  generically  would  have  destroyed  the  natural 
association  or  relationship  of  the  species.  In  our  American 
species  of  Tceniocampa  all  forms,  from  the  simple  to  the  pecti- 
nated types,  are  represented,  and  so  gradual  is  the  change  from 
one  to  the  other  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw  a  dividing 
line.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances,  was  there  anything 
to  be  gained  by  it ;  but  I  will  add  only  that  my  studies  have  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  Noctuidse,  antennal  characters 
are  of  very  subordinate  value,  and  rarely  of  more  than  specific 
importance. 

Passing  to  the  thoracic  structures,  we  find  valuable  characters 
in  the  appendages.  The  legs,  as  a  whole,  are  much  of  one  type. 
There  are  always  two  spurs  to  the  middle  and  four  to  the  hind 
tibia,  while  the  fore  tibia  is  always  furnished  with  an  epiphysis. 
Excluding  the  sexual  modifications,  the  legs  are  frequently  clothed 
in  a  characteristic  manner,  the  peculiarity  running  through  a 
series  of  allied  species.  This  is  of  generic  value.  Beside  the 
usual  clothing  of  hair  and  scales,  there  may  be  an  armature  of 
chitinous  spinules  to  the  tibiae.  These  may  be  on  the  middle 
tibia  only,  on  the  middle  and  hind  tibiae,  or  all  may  be  so  armed. 
This  is  a  constant  character,  and  of  generic  importance.    I  would 
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not  associate  species  with  entirely  unarmed  tibiae  with  those  that 
have  any  of  them  spinulose.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  species  in  which 
this  feature  varies,  either  as  to  the  absolute  presence  or  absence 
of  spines,  or  as  to  the  number  of  pairs  of  tibise  furnished  with 
them.  The  character  separates  no  closely  allied  species  within 
my  knowledge.  Besides  this  armature  of  spinules,  the  fore  tibia 
is  very  frequently  furnished  with  one  or  a  series  of  stouter,  more 
claw-like  processes,  and  frequently  it  is  abbreviated  or  chitinized. 
This  armature  or  its  variations  can  be  used  in  many  cases,  but  is 
subject  to  considerable  variation,  and  is  of  the  same  relative  im- 
portance as  antennal  structure.  The  wings  afford  good  generic 
characters  by  their  shape  and  proportions,  and  usually  grouping's 
made  on  marked  wing  forms  will  be  found  to  afford  other 
distinctive  features.  Venation  is  important  of  course  ;  but  this 
is  of  use  mainly  in  divisions  higher  than  generic,  and  is  very  con- 
stant throughout  the  family.  Mr.  Butler  has  recently  insisted 
strongly,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  justly,  upon  the  division 
proposed  by  Guenee  into  Trifidse  and  Quadrifidse,  based  on  the 
position  of  vein  5  of  the  secondaries. 

In  some  of  the  Borabyciform  Noctuids  there  is  a  tendency  to 
lose  the  accessory  cell  of  primaries,  and  this  is  sometimes  a  good 
character.  It  must  be  carefully  used,  however  ;  for  I  have  seen 
a  specimen  where  the  cell  was  normal  on  one  wing  and  absent  on 
the  other ;  while  in  other  specimens  of  one  species  all  forms  of 
development,  from  no  cell  at  all  to  one  that  was  complete,  have 
been  found.  In  the  Deltoids  the  neuration  of  the  primaries  often 
becomes  aberrant,  and  furnishes  good  generic  characters.  Differ- 
ences of  thoracic  vestiture,  whether  composed  of  hair  alone  or 
scales  alone,  also  furnish  good  bases  for  generic  division  in  some 
cases  and  in  some  groups.  In  others  the  differences  are  specific 
merely.  The  tuftings  of  the  thoracic  vestiture  are  of  considerable 
value,  and  peculiar  developments,  as  in  Cucullia  for  instance,  will 
run  constant  through  a  long  series  of  species.  Abdominal 
structures  are  few,  and  the  tuftings  only  have  been  made  use 
of  in  generic  separation.  They  are  unsatisfactory,  and  of  very 
unequal  value. 

I  have  made  no  reference  to  the  class  of  modifications  that 
are  called  secondary  sexual.  These  may  occur  on  almost  any 
part  of  the  body,  and  are  usually  given  generic  value.  The  legs 
and  antennae  are  most  usually  the  bearers  of  these  peculiarities. 
The  primary  sexual  structures  have  thus  far  furnished  specific 
characters  only  in  the  Noctuidse,  and  I  do  not  care  to  venture 
an  opinion  upon  the  question  of  a  greater  range  for  them  at 
present. 

The  characters  are  not  numerous  ;  but  they  serve  for 
numerous  combinations,  and  they  leave  room  for  a  great 
deal  of  individial  opinion.  Mr.  Butler  has,  in  his  arrangement 
of  the   Noctuidse   in   the    British   Museum,  placed    values    on 
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characters  quite  different  from  those  here  indicated,  and  has, 
in  some  cases,  associated  Tcsniocampcej  Mamestrce,  HadencBf 
and  AgrotidSf  as  Lederer  defines  them,  under  one  term.  Our 
American  forms  are  scattered  among  genera  quite  different  in 
structure  (according  to  my  views),  and  I  failed  utterly  to  get 
at  Mr.  Butler's  idea  of  a  genus.  The  above  statement  of  the 
characters  used  by  American  authors  generally,  and  before  them 
by  the  Germans,  is  presented  in  order  to  draw  from  Mr.  Butler 
his  ideas  on  the  subject. 


ON    SOME    MACEO-LEPIDOPTEEA    COLLECTED    AT 
RANNOCH   IN    1891. 

By    Egbert    Adkin,   F.E.S. 

On  24th  March  of  last  year  Mr.  William  Salvage  left  London 
for  Eannoch,  his  object  being  the  further  investigation  of  the 
Lepidopterous  fauna  of  that  renowned  locality.  Collecting  in 
Scotland  is  at  all  times  a  precarious  occupation,  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  meteorological  conditions,  and  Rannoch  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Mr.  Carrington,  in  an  article  on  this  dis- 
trict (Entom.  xvii.  145),  very  aptly  says,  "  Given  warm  sunshine 
and  fair  wind,  it  is  not  possible  to  set  all  the  insects  that  one  may 
take,  so  prolific  is  the  locality ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if  cold  and 
wet,  which  is  more  frequently  the  case,  matters  are  precisely  the 
reverse."  Unfortunately,  last  year  matters  were  *'  precisely  the 
reverse."  On  arriving  at  his  destination  Mr.  Salvage  found  it 
snowing  hard  with  a  north-east  wind  and  frosty  nights  and 
everything  very  backward.  In  the  early  part  of  May,  when  the 
'*  Sallows  '  were  out,  the  east  wind  still  continued,  and  during 
the  month  it  was  at  times  very  stormy,  snow  still  covering  the 
hill-tops  and  "  the  waves  on  the  loch  breaking  like  the  sea  upon 
the  shore."  June  was  warmer,  and  the  outlook  for  the  rest  of 
the  season  more  encouraging;  but  unfortunately  "sugar"  proved 
to  be  an  utter  failure,  and  "flowers"  were  hardly  more  attractive; 
consequently  the  means  by  which  the  majority  of  the  most- 
sought-for  species  are  usually  obtainable  were  of  no  avail. 
August  and  September,  however,  proved  but  little  better  than  the 
earlier  months ;  at  times  it  was  "  blowing  great  guns,"  and  "  as 
dark  as  November,  so  that  no  respectable  insect  dare  move,"  and 
a  similar  state  of  things  continued  until  the  season  was  brought 
to  a  close  at  the  commencement  of  October.  Despite  these  most 
unfavourable  conditions,  a  very  fair  collection  was  got  together,* 
and  although  it  includes  no  new  species,  some  of  the  series  taken 
are  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  a  few  remarks. 

*  Some  few  specimens  taken  at  Eannoch  by  Mr.  W.  Eeid  are,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paper,  included  by  me  in  this  collection. — E.  A. 
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The  Pieridae  are  represented  by  Pieris  hrassicce,  P,  rapce,  and 
P,  napif  all  of  the  most  ordinary  form.  Argynriis  selene  and  A. 
euphrosyne,  a  long  series  of  the  latter,  show  no  material  divergence 
from  southern  specimens,  but  have  a  somewhat  brighter  general 
appearance.  Vanessa  urticce  is  also  similarly  affected,  the 
brightening  being  in  this  case  attributable  chiefly  to  the  richer 
tone  of  the  brownish  coloration,  and  to  the  intensification  of  the 
blue  submarginal  crescents,  and,  in  this  respect,  identical  with 
specimens  from  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Erebia  epiphron  was  taken  in  considerable  numbers;  the 
whole  of  the  specimens  are  large  in  size  as  compared  with  those 
from  the  Lake  district  of  England  and  are  referable  to  the  var. 
cassiope,  there  being  no  trace  of  a  white  centre  to  the  black  spots 
in  any  of  tliem  ;  but  in  the  number  and  size  of  these  spots  and 
the  intensity  of  the  fulvous  patches  on  which  they  are  placed  they 
show  a  wide  range  of  variation ;  in  some  individuals  the  patches 
are  but  faintly  indicated  and  the  spots  absent,  in  others  the 
patches  form  a  broad  band  intersected  by  the  wing  rays,  and  the 
spots  are  strongly  produced,  while  a  number  of  intermediate  forms 
connect  these  two  extremes.  E.  cethiops  is  also  well  represented, 
and  varies  greatly  in  the  tone  of  ground  colour,  some  examples 
being  exceedingly  rich  and  velvety  in  appearance ;  as  well  as  in 
the  intensity  of  the  reddish  patch  and  the  number  and  size  of  the 
ocelli  that  it  contains. 

Coenonympha  typhon,  including  both  pale  and  dark  examples, 
with  various  phases  of  the  apical  ocellus,  extending  from  a  well- 
defined  pale  spot  with  black  centre,  to  an  almost  imperceptible 
pale  dot ;  indeed  in  one  specimen  this  mark  is  altogether  wanting. 
C.  pamphilus,  Thecla  rubi,  and  Lyccena  icarus,  are  each  repre- 
sented, but  call  for  no  special  remark. 

One  of  the  great  prizes  to  be  sought  for  at  Rannoch  is  Sesia 
scoliiforviis.  The  late  Nicholas  Cook  used  to  take  it  there,  but 
Mr.  Carrington  tells  us  that  he  never  got  nearer  than  an  empty 
pupa  case.  The  larva  feeds  in  the  stems  of  the  large  birch  trees, 
and  is  therefore  difficult  to  take,  and  is,  moreover,  exceedingly 
prone  to  the  attacks  of  parasites.  It  was  thought  that  by  '*  sleev- 
ing "  the  stem  of  some  of  the  infested  trees  the  imago  might  be 
entrapped  on  emergence,  for  it  has  the  reputation  of  leaving  the 
pupa  at  sunrise ;  but  this  method  proved  an  utter  failure,  the 
"  sleeves"  requiring  an  immense  amount  of  attention  to  protect 
them  from  the  cattle  that  are  wont  to  wander  among  the  trees, 
seeking  what  they  may  devour,  and  the  few  that  escaped  their 
attentions  produced  nothing  better  than  ichneumons.  A  frequent 
search  of  the  other  infested  trees  at  daybreak  was  equally  unpro- 
ductive, and  the  only  two  imagines  secured  were  bred  from  larvse 
that  had  been  cut  out  when  nearly  full  fed.  These  specimens  are 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  Welsh  examples,  a  fact  that  I  believe 
has  been  previously  noted. 
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Asteroscopus  nubeculosa  is  another  "  Rannoch  "  species ;  it  is 
one  of  the  earliest  to  appear,  and  may  be  found  at  rest  even  while 
the  snow  is  still  upon  the  ground;  a  long  series  was  taken, 
including  many  very  fine  examples,  some  of  them  being  consider- 
ably lighter  in  colour  than  others. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  "  sugar  "  throughout  the  season,  the 
nocturnal  species  are  very  poorly  represented.  Cymatophora  or 
calls  for  no  special  remark,  but  C.  duplaris  furnished  some 
exceedingly  dark  examples,  while  Asphalia  flavicornis  exhibits 
the  forms  of  variation  peculiar  to  Scotland.  Acronycta  myriccBf 
Tapinostola  falva,  and  Agrotis  strigula  {porphyrea),  are  all  repre- 
sented. Noctua  glareosa  and  N.  augur  exhibit  both  light  and  dark 
forms;  N,f estiva  is  small  in  size  and  variable  in  ornamentation, 
but  shows  no  very  extreme  forms ;  a  few  specimens  each  of  N, 
baia,  N.  sohrina,  N.  castanem  and  its  variety  neglecta,  complete 
the  list  of  this  genus.  Triphcena  comes  is  disappointing  both  in 
number  and  variety ;  while  Pachnobia  rubricosa,  of  which  a  long 
series  was  taken,  is  distinctly  greyer  in  tone  than  the  more 
southern  specimens.  The  Tceuiocampce  include  some  fine 
examples  of  T.  gothica  var.  gothicina,  pale  forms  of  T.  stabilis, 
and  a  variable  series  of  2\  incerta  ranging  in  colour  from  a  deep 
reddish  brown  to  pale  grey.  Aplecta  occulta  are  all  of  the  dark 
form,  the  larvae  of  which  are  said  to  feed  on  Myrica  gale,  while 
those  feeding  on  birch  are  said  to  produce  the  "  silvery  "  type. 
A.  tincta,  a  long  and  very  uniform  series,  is,  as  compared  with 
Sussex  specimens,  somewhat  brighter  in  appearance.  The 
Hadence  are  represented  by  very  ordinary  forms  of  H.  rectilinea, 
H.  adusta,  H.  contigua,  and  H.  dentina^  while  H,  pisi  is  prettily 
mottled.  Anarta  cordigera,  of  which  there  is  a  large  number, 
shows  some  amount  of  variation  in  the  comparative  depth  of 
the  ground  colour  and  that  of  the  dark  central  band,  as  well  as 
in  the  size  and  form  of  the  white  reniform  stigma.  A,  melanopa, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  exceedingly  scarce ;  and  a  few  specimens 
of  that  constant  species  Euplexia  lucipara,  and  Brephos  notha, 
bring  the  Noctuse  to  a  conclusion. 

The  Geometrse  form  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  collection ; 
many  of  the  species  taken  are  represented  by  long  series  that 
exhibit  widely  divergent  forms,  but  with  one  exception  they 
cannot  be  accounted  rare.  Perhaps  the  one  most  closely  associ- 
ated with  Rannoch  is  Phibalapteryx  lapidata,  of  which  a  con- 
siderable number  were  taken ;  it  appears  to  be  a  very  constant 
species,  showing  no  real  variation,  but  the  tone  of  colour  of  the 
females  is  lighter  than  that  of  the  males.  Halia  brunneata 
ipinetaria)  was  met  with  in  some  abundance,  and  a  series  secured 
in  better  condition  than  is  usual  with  this  species.  Psodos  cora- 
cilia  {trepidaria)  exhibits  some  striking  modifications  of  the 
central  baud ;  in  some  few  this  is  completely  severed  beyond  the 
middle,  in  others  much  attenuated,  while  in  others,  again,  it  is 
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broad  and  distinct  from  the  costa  to  inner  margin ;  the  coloration 
also  is  subject  to  much  variation,  being  in  some  examples  almost 
uniformly  blackish  and  the  central  band  hardly  darker,  while  in 
others  it  is  silvery  grey  with  the  blackish  margins  of  the  central 
band  showing  in  strong  contrast.  Larentia  ccesiata^  L,Jiavicinctata, 
and  Lobophora  lobulata,  all  show  a  similar  phase  of  variation  in 
regard  to  the  colour  of  central  band  and  ground  of  wing,  Larentia 
salicata  is  less  striking  in  this  respect,  and  Lobophora  halterata 
Qiexapterata)  is  the  zonata  form,  in  which  the  median  area  is  pale. 
Emmelesia  minorata  (ericetata)  also  has  the  central  band  severed 
in  some  individuals,  but  more  frequently  complete,  and  in  other 
respects  is  fairly  constant.  Eupithecice  captured  in  the  imago 
state  are  seldom  satisfactory,  and  beyond  a  few  E,  satyrata  var. 
callunaria,  E.  nanata,  and  E,  indigata,  there  is  little  to  be  said 
for  representatives  of  the  genus  in  this  collection,  nor  does 
Ematurga  atomaria  or  Thera  simulata  call  for  any  special  mention ; 
on  the  other  hand,  T.juniperata,  of  which  a  long  series  was  bred, 
varies  very  considerably.  As  compared  with  south  English 
examples  these  are  smaller,  and  give  the  general  impression  of  a 
brighter  insect,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  the  Scotch  species  ; 
the  brightness  in  this  case  is  due  chiefly  to  the  more  pronounced 
white  margins  of  the  central  fascia ;  this  marking  is  also  subject 
to  considerable  modification,  being  sometimes  represented  by  a 
costal  patch  extending  beyond  the  middle  of  the  wing;  in  other 
specimens  there  is  also  a  well-defined  dark  spot  on  the  inner 
margin,  indicating  the  termination  of  the  fascia,  while  more 
frequently  it  forms  a  complete  band ;  the  apical  streak  is  also 
strongly  produced  in  some  individuals,  but  in  others  it  is  hardly 
discernible. 

Melanthia  bicolorata  (rubiginata)  furnishes  a  good  example  of 
geographical  variation.  The  form  most  frequent  in  the  South  of 
England  may  be  roughly  described  as  : — white ;  basal  patch  smoky 
brown  ;  an  irregular  patch  of  the  same  colour  on  the  centre  of 
the  costa,  enclosing  the  discoidal  spot  and  extending  hardly  to 
the  middle  of  the  wing ;  between  it  and  the  inner  margin  one  or 
more  indistinct  bluish  grey  spots ;  hind  margin  clouded  with 
brownish  grey.  In  the  Rannoch  series,  and  indeed  in  Scotch  speci- 
mens generally,  the  costal  patch  is  continued  to  the  inner  margin 
and  forms  a  broad  fascia,  frequently  divided  beyond  the  middle;  the 
dark  clouding  of  the  hind  margin,  also,  in  many  specimens, 
extends  over  the  whole  of  the  wing.  Curtis  (Guide,  Gen.  928  ; 
Brit.  Entom.  Lep.  II.  pi.  643,  pub.,  1837)  described  this  form 
under  the  name  of  Zerene  plumbata  in  the  following  words : — 
"  White ;  head  and  thorax  brown  and  grey ;  superior  wings 
inclining  to  cream  colour,  with  a  patch  at  the  base,  and  a  fascia 
across  the  middle,  generally  broadest  at  the  costa  ;  brown  varie- 
gated with  grey  and  darker  brown  lines;  the  margins  are  sinuated, 
and  there  is  a  black  dot  on  the  disc  ;    posterior  margin  lead* 
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colour,  with  a  pale  crenated  striga,  and  a  long  patch  at  the  tip 
much  darker :  inferior  wings  with  a  similar  fimbria  and  striga,  a 
curved  fuscous  line  across  the  middle,  with  a  black  dot  towards 
the  base ;  the  abdomen  is  spotted  with  brown  down  the  sides, 
sometimes  with  two  or  more  spots  on  the  back  of  the  apical 
joints."  He  further  adds  : — "  The  males  frequently  have  the 
upper  wings  of  a  dark  lead-colour,  with  the  usual  brown  markings, 
the  underwings  having  a  broad  plain  fimbria  of  the  same  colour ; 
in  the  females  the  fascia  is  generally  broad  throughout,  but  it  is 
sometimes  divided  towards  the  inferior  margin  in  the  males. 
Variable  as  this  species  is,  it  may  readily  be  distinguished  from 
the  foregoing  (Z.  rubiginata,  Hub.,  Wood  606)  by  the  perfect  fas- 
cia of  the  upper  wings."  The  varietal  name  plumhata  appears  to 
be  generally  accepted  as  applicable  to  the  suff'used  forms  only, 
but  it  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  it  applies  equally  to  all 
the  forms  having  a  central  fascia,  even  though  the  fascia  be 
divided,  whether  suffused  or  not. 

The  Cidarias  form  a  particularly  interesting  group;  Csiderata 
and  C.  miata  have  an  unusually  mottled  appearance,  while  C. 
testata  is  smaller  and  of  a  somewhat  yellower  tone  of  coloration 
than  south  English  examples.  C.  populata  is  represented  by  a 
long  series  of  extreme  forms,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  well- 
defined  sets ;  the  one  has  for  its  base  the  more  typical  examples, 
in  which  the  usual  markings  are  clearly  defined,  but  varying 
greatly  in  intensity  of  coloration  in  individuals,  some  in  which 
they  are  dark,  and  consequently  in  strong  contrast  with  the  pale 
ground  colour,  being  particularly  handsome  in  appearance.  The 
other  includes  the  more  obscure  forms.  Commencing  with  a 
unicolorous  smoky-brown  or  sometimes  fuscous  insect  (=  var. 
musauaria,  Frr.),  they  extend  through  various  gradations  in 
which  the  markings  become  discernible,  although  but  little 
darker  than  the  ground  colour,  thus  forming  a  connecting  link 
with  the  least  strongly  marked  examples  of  the  other  set.  C. 
immanata,  as  might  be  expected,  is  a  remarkably  varied  series, 
but  the  variation  appears  to  be  due  to  a  greater  or  lesser  amount 
of  colour,  rather  than  to  any  obliteration  of  the  normal  markings. 
Thus,  taking  as  the  type  an  insect  having  its  anterior  wings 
ornamented  by  a  dark  basal  patch,  followed  by  a  tawny  band 
edged  with  white,  a  broad  irregular  dark  central  fascia,  also 
followed  by  a  tawny  white-edged  band,  and  the  outer  margin 
mottled,  we  find  in  one  case  the  dark  colour  disappearing  from 
the  basal  patch,  and  the  central  fascia  becoming  filled  up  with 
whitish  (=--  var.  marmorata^  Haw.),  and  the  extreme  is  reached 
in  this  direction  by  the  tawny  bands  also  becoming  pale,  little  but 
the  dark  outlines  of  the  various  markings  remaining;  in  the  other 
case  the  lighter  shades  give  way  to  the  darker  tints,  the  various 
modifications  providing  an  unlimited  number  of  intermediate 
loriJiS.     C,  corylata  is  generally  less  prone  to  variation  than  the 
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foregoing,  but  the  long  series  in  this  collection  is  quite  exceptional 
in  this  respect.  The  tone  of  colour  varies  considerably  in  differ- 
ent individuals,  the  usual  dark  markings  being  so  intensified  in 
some  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  an  almost  black  and  white 
insect,  while  in  others  the  greenish-brown  clouding  pervades  the 
area  of  the  wing  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but  perhaps  the  most 
important  forms  of  variation  are  due  to  modifications  of  the 
central  band  ;  this  in  some  specimens  is  broad  and  complete,  in 
others  but  little  more  than  half  the  proportionate  width ;  it  is 
also  sometimes  widely  divided  below  the  middle ;  and  lastly,  it 
disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  some  more  or  less  distinct  grey 
clouding,  this  last  form  being  known  as  var.  alhocrenata^  Curtis. 
It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  repeat  his  description  here,  but 
his  remark  with  regard  to  ruptata.  Hub.  (=  corylata,  Thnb.), — 
"  I  have  a  remarkable  variety  that  I  took  in  Scotland,  making  an 
approach  to  the  following,"  i.  e.  alhocrenata^ — applies  well  to 
some  of  the  intermediate  forms  in  this  series. 

The  remainder  of  the  collection  consists  of  the  following, 
chiefly  odd  specimens,  that  call  for  little  comment :  Selenia  hilu- 
naria  (the  largest  male  I  ever  saw),  Boarmia  repandata,  Dasydia 
obfuscata,  Zonosoma  pendidaria,  Acidalia  aversata  (and  the  com- 
moner form  witliout  band,  spoliata,  Stand.),  A,  fumata,  Fidonia 
carhonaria,  and  Coremia  munitata  (somewhat  more  silvery  in  tone 
than  the  usual  Scotch  form). 

Among  the  autumnal  larvae  that  were  obtained  are  some  of  an 
Eupithecia  that  were  beaten  from  juniper,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
produce  helveticaria  or  its  variety  arceuthata, 

Lewisham,  April,  1892. 
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By  Richard  South. 

The    Genus   Melanippe. 

(Continued  from  p.  90.) 

Melanippe  sociata. 

Suhtristata,  Haworth,  Doubleday,  and  Newman ;  siihstriata, 
Wood ;  hirivata^  Stainton. 

Borkhausen  named  and  described  this  species  as  sociata  in 
1794,  at  least  ten  years  before  Haworth  gave  it  the  name  of 
suhtristata.  The  older  name  must  therefore  be  adopted  for  this 
insect. 

Basal  third  of  fore  wing  grey,  frequently  tinged  with  brown, 
intersected  by  a  slender  whitish  line,  and  limited  by  a  white  band, 
which  18  traversed  by  a  more  or  less  distinct  greyish  line ;  the 
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central  fascia  is  darker  grey  (sometimes  brownish),  enclosing  a 
black  discoidal  spot,  the  external  half  intersected  by  a  pale  wavy 
line  edged  internally  with  blackish  ;  beyond  is  a  white  band 
traversed  by  a  grey  line,  which  is  often  interrupted  ;  outer  mar- 
ginal area  grey,  frequently  tinged  with  brown,  intersected  by  a 
white  sinuous  line.  Hind  wing  grey ;  the  basal  third  contains  a 
black  discoidal  spot,  is  traversed  by  some  whitish  lines,  and 
limited  by  a  white  band,  which  is  intersected  by  a  grey  line 
agreeing  with  that  on  the  fore  wing;  white  submarginal  line 
wavy.  Fringes  pale  grey,  and  whitish  chequered  with  darker  at 
ends  of  nervules,  and  preceded  by  an  indistinct  black  line.  Thorax 
dark  grey,  with  inconspicuous  black  dots. 

The  white  band  and  line  on  the  basal  area  of  the  fore  wing 
vary  in  width,  and  consequently  this  portion  of  the  wing  is  darker 
or  lighter,  according  to  the  width  of  tliese  markings.  The 
central  fascia  also  varies  in  breadth,  and  this  to  a  large  extent 
controls  the  width  of  the  white  band  which  follows  it.  In  some 
specimens  the  central  fascia  is  much  contracted  below  the  middle, 
and  in  the  form  known  as  var.  degeiierata,  Haworth,  the  fascia 
is  separated  into  two  portions,  the  larger  being  the  costal  one. 

On  the  hind  wings  there  is  rather  more  \aiiation,  but  the 
outer  marginal  area  always  corresponds  with  that  of  the  fore 
wings.  In  some  specimens  the  hind  wings  are  white,  with  the 
basal  two-thirds  sparingly  sprinkled  with  greyish,  and  limited  by 
a  transverse  line  of  blackish  dots.  In  others  they  are  white, 
faintly  dusted  with  grey,  and  traversed  by  four  equidistant  grey 
lines,  the  third  dotted  with  black  throughout  its  course.  One 
specimen,  captured  by  myself  in  Hertfordshire,  has  the  basal 
two-thirds  paler  than  usual,  and  the  median  nervules  are  marked 
with  blackish  as  far  as  the  limiting  line,  which  in  this  specimen 
is  very  indistinct. 

Two  characters  almost  invariably  present  in  the  next  species 
(M.  rivata)  are  sometimes  exhibited,  in  a  modified  form,  in  some 
examples  of  M.  sociata.  These  are  the  pale  oblique  dash  from 
apex  to  submarginal  line  and  the  blackish  longitudinal  bars 
below.  The  latter  are,  however,  generally  represented  in  sociata 
by  two  blackish  spots  within  the  submarginal  line,  and  some- 
times obscuring  it  at  this  point. 

Var.  obscurata,  South,  Entom.  xxi.  p.  27,  fig.  (1888). 
Fore  wings  deep  brownish  grey,  the  basal  area  limited  by  a 
fine  whitish  transverse  Hne,  not  always  clearly  defined;  the 
central  band,  containing  a  black  discoidal  spot,  is  hardly  darker 
than  the  rest  of  the  wing,  edged  inwardly  by  a  thin  whitish  line, 
and  outwardly  by  a  double  whitish  line,  which  is  acutely  angu- 
lated  about  the  middle  ;  submarginal  line  whitish.  Hind  wings 
pale  brownish  grey,  outer  third  much  darker,  limited  inwardly  by 
a  double  whitish  line,  and  tra-versed  by  a  submarginal  interrupted 
whitish  line. 
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This  interesting  form  is  the  only  representative  of  M.  sociata 
in  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  and  occurs  there  in  June  and  August. 

Melanippe  rivata. 
Sylvaticata,  Haworth,  Wood. 

Generally  larger  than  M.  sociata,  but  similar  in  colour  and 
pattern.  On  the  fore  wing  the  central  fascia  is  usually  broader, 
deeper  in  colour,  and  the  intersecting  black-bordered  pale  line  is 
nearer  the  outer  edge  ;  the  white  bands  are,  as  a  rule,  broader, 
and  the  intersecting  grey  line  of  the  outermost  is  only  distinct 
towards  costa ;  the  outer  marginal  area  of  the  wing  is  paler 
grey,  and  is  sometimes  tinged  with  bluish,  in  the  upper  portion 
there  is  an  oblique  pale  irregular  dash  from  the  apex  to  sub- 
marginal  line,  and  below  this  there  are  two  blackish  longitudinal 
bars  intersected  by  the  white  submarginal  line,  and  edged  with 
rusty  brown  on  the  outer  margin.  Hind  wing  white,  with  a 
large  black  discoidal  spot ;  the  base  is  greyish  up  to  the  j5rst  of 
three  narrow  transverse  central  grey  bands,  which  do  not  always 
reach  the  costa ;  the  outer  marginal  area  is  of  the  same  colour 
as  that  of  fore  wing,  but  the  intersecting  line  is  rather  broader; 
there  is  sometimes  an  indistinct  greyish  line  between  this  area 
and  the  third  transverse  grey  band.  Fringes  as  in  M.  sociata, 
but  the  black  line  is  more  distinctly  evident.  Thorax  pale  grey, 
with  several  black  dots. 

Entomologists  do  not  appear  to  be  agreed  as  to  the  distinct- 
ness of  this  species  from  M.  sociata.  Forms  of  the  latter  cer- 
tainly come  very  close  to  rivata,  but  they  always  lack  one  or 
more  of  the  characters  of  that  insect. 

I  can  hardly  point  out  any  particular  feature  that  will  serve 
to  distinguish  the  one  species  from  the  other.  Absence  of 
brownish  tinge  on  the  outer  marginal  area  will  not  alone  suffice, 
as  some  undoubted  specimens  of  sociata  have  this  portion  of  the 
wings  coloured  exactly  as  in  rivata.  The  width  of  the  central 
grey  fascia  is  not  worth  much  by  itself,  as  some  examples  of 
sociata  have  a  broader  fascia  than  some  specimens  of  rivata. 
The  white  bands,  too,  are  often  as  broad  in  certain  examples  of 
sociata  as  in  any  specimen  of  rivata.  On  the  under  surlace  of 
the  fore  wings  of  rivata  the  submarginal  white  line  is  broken  up 
into  dots  towards  the  costa,  but  we  shall  find  that  this  is  also 
the  case  in  some  examples  of  sociata. 

The  paler  thorax,  with  distinct  black  dots  in  conjunction  with 
broad  white  bands  on  all  the  wings,  and  the  abbreviated  character 
of  the  central  lines  on  hind  wings,  are  of  service  in  the  identi- 
fication of  rivata. 

I  have  taken  sociata  at  various  times  and  places  from  May  to 
August,  but  I  have  only  met  with  rivata  on  the  wing  in  June. 
Second  broods  of  the  last-named  have  been  bred  in  confinement, 
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but  I  am  not  aware  of  specimens  of  a  second  brood  baving  been 
captured. 

The  respective  larvae  of  these  two  insects  are  very  similar, 
and  feed  on  Galium  molliigo.  A  comparative  description  by  the 
late  Mr.  Hellins  will  be  found  in  Newman's  *  British  Moths/ 
p.  161. 

Melanippe  montanata. 

In  colour  this  species  varies  from  chalk-white  to  creamy 
white.  The  markings  of  fore  wings  consist  of  a  grey  or  ochreous 
grey  basal  patch  (sometimes  absent) ;  beyond  is  a  curved  line, 
indicated  by  a  brownish  grey  spot  on  the  costa,  one  on  the 
median  nervure,  and  a  short  upright  streak  on  the  inner  margin  ; 
the  central  band,  which  varies  in  width,  is  generally  continuous 
from  costa  to  inner  margin,  and  ranges  in  colour  from  very  pale 
rusty  brown,  through  grey-brown  to  dark  grey,  or  almost  black  ; 
the  upper  portion  of  this  band  usually  contains  a  patch,  varying 
in  size,  of  the  ground  colour,  and  in  this  is  placed  the  black  dis- 
coidal  spot.  This  central  band  is  almost  invariably  contracted 
below  the  middle,  and  not  infrequently  it  is  completely  severed 
at  this  point,  or  sometimes  nearer  the  inner  margin.*  The  outer 
marginal  area  is  suffused  with  pale  fuliginous  grey  or  pale  smoky 
brown  ;  this  area  is  sometimes  limited  inwardly  by  a  brown  line, 
bordered  by  a  line  of  the  ground  colour,  and  intersected  by  a 
wavy  whitish  line ;  all  these  characters  of  the  outer  margin  are, 
however,  subject  to  modification  in  the  direction  of  complete 
effacement.  The  hind  wings  have  the  outer  marginal  border, 
submarginal  and  three  central  lines,  greyish  and  more  distinct 
in  the  female ;  but  the  lines  especially  are  often  indistinct 
towards  costa,  or  altogether  absent  in  both  sexes. 

Var.  shetlandicaf  Weir,  Entom.  xiii.  p.  291,  pi.  4,  figs.  10,  <y , 
11,  $  ;  xiv.  p.  280. 
This  is  the  Shetland  mainland  form  of  the  species.  The  fore 
wings  are  more  or  less  suffused  with  pale  ochreous  brown ;  in  the 
specimens  figured  only  the  margins  of  the  central  band  are 
clearly  defined,  the  median  portions  being  nearly  filled  up  with 
the  ground  colour  ;  the  outer  marginal  area  is  brownish,  and  the 
submarginal  line  is  very  conspicuous.  Hind  wings  are  paler, 
but  suffused  ;  the  outer  margin  is  bordered  with  greyish,  pre- 
ceded by  some  greyish  lines,  which,  in  the  male,  do  not  reach 
the  costa. 

Eeferring  to  the  specimens  from  Unst,  the  most  northern  isle 
of  the  Shetland  group,  Mr.  Weir  (Entom.  xvii.  p.  3)  says  : — "  It 
is  singular  to  find  that  the  specimens  of  this  insect  from  Unst 
are  finer  than  those  from  mainland.  They  vary  considerably  in 
the  intensity  of  the  ground  colour  of  the  wings,  from  light  to 

"^  A  specimen  with  the  band  separated  into  three  portions  is  recorded 
(Entom.  xix.  p.  283). 
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dark  grey,  but  none  are  white  in  this  respect."  I  have  only 
three  specimens  from  Unst,  and  four  from  the  mainland ;  the 
former  are  suffused  with  brownish  grey,  and  the  markings, 
especially  the  central  band,  are  clearer,  and  brighter  than  in  the 
mainland  specimens. 

M,  montanata  from  the  Orkney  Islands  "  are  of  the  normal 
colour,  except  one  very  light  variety,  but  none  approach  the 
vsLriety  shetlandica''  (Weir,  Entom.  xv.  p.  4). 

Specimens  from  Arran  have  a  very  pale  brownish  central 
fascia  and  basal  patch  ;  the  space  between  them,  and  also  the 
outer  marginal  area,  is  suffused  with  pale  greyish  brown.  Alto- 
gether, these  examples  have  a  very  washed-out  appearance,  and 
agree  in  this  respect  with  some  specimens  from  N.  Devonshire. 

Of  specimens  from  the  Outer  Hebrides,  Mr.  Weir  wrote,  in 
1881  (Entom.  xiv.  p.  221) :— "  The  whole  of  the  ground  colour  of 
those  captured  is  suffused  with  grey,  and  the  specimens  are  far 
below  the  usual  size  ;  but  they  do  not  resemble  those  from  the 
Shetlands  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  central  band  into  bandlets." 
I  have  a  short  series  from  Lewis,  taken  by  Mr.  McArthur  in 
1887.  In  one  of  these  the  central  band  is  as  dark  and  broader 
than  in  any  specimen  of  montanata  in  my  collection,  whilst  in 
another  example  in  the  series  the  band  is  slender,  its  upper 
portion  intersected  transversely  almost  to  the  middle  by  the 
ground.  In  a  third  specimen  the  band  is  represented  by  an 
oblong  blotch  from  the  costa  to  median  nervure,  and  a  thin 
upright  streak  on  inner  margin.  The  hind  wings  seem  to  be 
rather  more  distinctly  marked  than  usual  in  some  of  the  speci- 
mens. A  few  of  the  specimens  obtained  by  Mr.  McArthur  in  the 
year  adverted  to  were  silvery  white  in  colour,  and  there  was 
much  aberration  in  the  central  band,  culminating  in  the  almost 
total  absence  of  this  marking  (see  Entom.  xxi.  p.  27). 

Mr.  McArthur  tells  me  that  in  the  Shetlands  montanata  occurs 
only  on  the  moorlands.  He  supposes  that  the  larva  must  feed  on 
the  heather  or  grass  ;  probably  the  latter,  as  that  is  a  known 
food-plant.  In  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  Outer  Hebrides,  montanata  is 
found  commonly  in  the  woods  about  Stornaway  Castle,  and  has 
not  been  met  with  often,  if  at  all,  in  any  other  part  of  that  island. 

Var.  fuscomarginata^  Stand.,  var.  a,  Guen.,  is  the  form  in 
which  the  outer  marginal  area  is  broadly  suffused  with  fuscous. 

Var.  lapponica,  Stand.,  is  smaller  and  paler  than  the  type ; 
the  central  band  nearly  obsolete. 

A  curious  aberration  is  figured,  Entom.  xiv.  pi.  1,  fig.  20.  All 
the  wings  are  smoky  leaden  grey ;  the  central  band  is  pale 
obscure  grey-brown  ;  the  black  discoidal  spot  is  very  distinct  on 
all  the  wings,  and  there  is  a  black  mark  at  the  angle  of  the  band 
on  fore  wings.  It  was  taken  by  the  Eev.  H.  T.  Hutchinson  near 
Longfleet,  Wilts,  in  the  summer  of  1881. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Compiled  by  T.  D.  A.  Cookebell,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S. 
(Continued  from  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  283.) 

The  following  fresh  lists  have  been  received  : — 

(29.)  Alfred  Sich.  A  MS.  list  of  the  Geometrae  of  Cbiswick, 
Middlesex,  numbering  54  species. 

(30.)  H.  Rowland-Brown.  A  MS.  list  of  51  species  of 
Geometrae  taken  in  Middlesex. 

(31.)  Dr.  Percy  Rendall.  A  MS.  list  of  Lepidoptera  taken 
within  two  miles  of  the  small  village  of  Whitton,  close  to 
Hounslow.     The  following  are  new  to  the  Middlesex  list : — 

Lithosia  sororcula^  Hufn.  (as  aureola). 

Notodonta  trilophus,  Fb. 

Acronycta  alni,  L.  This  was  recorded  doubtfully  on  p.  120, 
vol.  xxiv. 

Mamestra  furvay  Hb. 

Apamea  gemma,  Hb.  Previously  omitted  by  accident,  as  it 
has  also  been  taken  at  South  Hampstead  (Watts)  and  Bishop's 
Wood  (Vaughan). 

Miana  literosa,  Haw.  Already  recorded,  but  only  doubtfully 
(Entom.  xxiv.  280). 

Mr.  A.  Bacot  writes  that  the  supposed  Plusia  festucce  recorded 
from  Clapton  was  only  P.  chrysitis. 

Lepidoptera. 
Geometridce*  subf.  Uropterygincs. 
Uropteryx  samhucaria,  L.,  generally  distributed  (Godwin) ; 
Mill  Hill  (South)  ;  Isleworth  (Fenn) ;  Bedford  Park  (Fenn) ; 
[St.  John's  Wood,  some  years  common  (South)]  ;  Maldon 
Crescent  (Knaggs) ;  Kentish  Town  (Vaughan) ;  Harefield,  fairly 
common  (Wall) ;  Chiswick,  common,  larva  on  ivy  and  white 
jasmine  (Sich) ;  South  Hampstead,  abundant  (Watts) ;  Tufnell 
Park,  Highgate  (Shepherd)  ;  Ealing  (Adye) ;  Clapton  (Bacot) ; 
Oxhey  Lane,  very  common  (Rowland-Brown)  ;  Dalston  (Prout). 

Subf.  Ennomince. 

Epione  apiciaria,  Schiff.,  Bishop's  Wood,  Hampstead,  Clutter- 
house  Lane  (bred  from  sallow),  Kingsbury,  Old  Oak  Common 
(Godwin) ;  Mill  Hill,  local,  found  only  in  a  hedgerow  near 
Goldbeaters  (South) ;  Whitton  (Rendall) ;  Harefield,  fairly  com- 
mon (Wall)  ;  Hammersmith  (Mera). 

Rumia  luteolata,  L.,   generally   distributed    (Godwin) ;    Mill 

*  Geometrae  of  our  lists;  but  here  regarded  as  a  single  family,  with 
several  subfamilies. 
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Hill  (South) ;  Isleworth  (Femi) ;  Bedford  Park  (Miss  E.  Sharpe) ; 
Whitton  (RendaU) ;  Harefield,  abundant  (Wall) ;  Chiswick, 
common,  larva  on  hawthorn,  &c.  (Sich) ;  South  Hampstead, 
abundant  (Watts);  Tufnell  Park,  Highgate  (Shepherd) ;  Clapton 
(Bacot)  ;  Oxhey  Lane  (Rowland-Brown)  ;  Dalston  (Prout)  ; 
[St.  John's  Wood,  often  common  (South)] . 

Venilia  macularia,  L.,  Bishop's  Wood  (Knagqs  fide  Vaughan) ; 
Pinner  Woods,  common  (Watts) ;  Harrow- Weald  (Rowland^ 
Brown) . 

Angerona  prunaria^  L.,  one  specimen,  Bishop's  Wood, 
Hampstead  (Godwin), 

Metrocampa  margaritariaj  L.,  Bishop's  Wood,  common, 
Kingsbury,  Old  Oak  Common,  rare  (Godwin)  ;  Mill  Hill, 
rather  common  (South) ;  Bedford  Park  (Rev,  J,  W.  Horsley) ; 
Chiswick  (Ckll.)  ;  Whitton  (RendaU) ;  Harefield,  one  taken 
(Wall)  ;  High  gate  (Shepherd)  ;  Ealing  (Adye) ;  Pinner  Woods, 
Harrow- Weald,  common  (Roivland-Brown). 

Ellopia  prosapiariay  L.,  Whitton  (RendaU)  ;  Harefield,  one  in 
1886  (Wall), 

Eurymene  dolohraria,  L.,  Bishop's  Wood  (Vaughan). 

Pericallia  syringaria,  L.,  Bishop's  Wood,  fairly  common,  Old 
Oak  Common,  privet  used  to  grow  here  (Godwin)  ;  Mill  Hill,  the 
larvae  not  scarce  on  privet  (South) ;  Whitton  (RendaU)  ;  Hare- 
field, sparingly  in  gardens  (Wall). 

Selenia*  bihmaria,  Esp.,  generally  common  (Godwin)  ;  Mill 
Hill  (South)  ;  Bishop's  Wood  (Vaughan)  ;  Whitton  (RendaU)  ; 
Harefield,  fairly  common,  summer  var.  also  (Wall) ;  Chiswick, 
once  in  July  (Sich) ;  Highgate  (Shepherd) ;  Ealing  (Adye)  ; 
Harrow -Weald  {Roivland  -  Brown) .  S.  tetralunaria,  Hufn., 
Bishop's  Wood  (Bartlett  fide  Vaughan^  as  illustraria) ;  Whitton 
(Rendall). 

Odontoptera  hidentata,  Clerck,  Bishop's  Wood,  common 
(Godwin) ;  palings,  Milfield  Lane  (Vaughan)  ;  Whitton  (Rendall)  ; 
Highgate  (Shepherd) ;  Harrow- Weald,  common  at  light  (Rowland- 
Brown)  . 

Crocallis  elinguaria,  L.,  generally  common  (Godwin) ;  Mill 
Hill,  larvae  verv  common  on  hawthorn,  sloe,  &c.  (South) ;  Bed- 
ford Park  (Rowland) ;  Hampstead  (Vaughan) ;  Whitton  (Rendall] ; 
Harefield,  not  common  (Wall)  ;  Chiswick,  larva  common,  the 
dark-coloured  ones  on  pear  trees  and  the  light-coloured  specimens 
on  currant  and  honeysuckle  (Sich)  ;  South  Hampstead,  common 
(Watts);  Tufnell  Park  (Shepherd);  Harrow- Weald  (Rowland- 
Broum) . 

Eugonia  alniaria,  L.,  Hampstead  Heath,  Old  Oak  Common, 
Hammersmith,  larva  on  sallow  and  willow  (Godivin)  :  West 
Hill,  Highgate  (Vaughan)  ;   Wliitton  (RendaU)  ;    Chiswick,  larva 

'•'  Selenia  has  also  been  used  by  Nuttall  for  a  genus  of  North  American 
Cruciferse. 
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once  on  trunk  of  Lombardy  poplar,  near  ivy  (Sick);  Ealing 
(Adye),  E.  erosaria,  Berk.,  Pinner,  1882  (Watts) ;  Highpjate 
(Shepherd).  E.  quercinaria,  Hufn.,  generally  distributed  (God- 
win) ;  Mill  Hill  (South)  ;  Kegent's  Park,  Haverstock  Hill 
(Vaughan) ;  Whitton  (Rendall) ;  Harefield,  two  in  1886  (Wall) ; 
Regent's  Park,  abundant  (Watts) ;  Highgate  (Shepherd) ;  Ken- 
sington Gardens  (Mera)  ;  Clapton  (Bacot).  E.  fuscantaria, 
Haw.,  Whitton  (Rendall)  ;  one  on  a  lamp  near  Acton  (Mera). 

Himera  pennaria,  L.,  Bishop's  Wood,  Hampstead,  Hamp- 
stead  Heath,  generally  distributed  (Godwin) ;  Mill  Hill,  larvae  on 
hawthorn,  sloe,  &c  ,  found  at  night  (South) ;  Whitton  (Rendall) ; 
Harefield,  rather  common  (Wall) ;  Chiswick,  once  (Sich)  ;  High- 
gate  (Shepherd)  ;  Ealing  (Adye). 

Subf.  Amphidasyna, 

Phignlia  pedaria,  Fb.  (=  pilosaria) ,  generally  distributed,  on 
lamps  (Godwin)  ;  Mill  Hill,  at  rest  on  palings,  trees,  &c. 
(South);  Bishop' 8 W ood  (Vaughaji) ;  Whitton  (Rendall);  Chiswick, 
larva  on  plum,  sallow,  &c.  (Sich) ;  Hyde  Park  and  Hampstead, 
common  (Watts)  ;  Highgate  (Shepherd)  ;  Shepherd's  Bush 
(Mera)  ;  Harrow- Weald  {Roland- Brown). 

Nyssia  hispidaria^  Fb.,  said  to  have  been  taken  in  Bishop's 
Wood,  Hampstead  (Godwin) ;  Kew  Wood  fence  (Vaughan). 

Biston  hirtaria,  Clerck.,  generally  distributed  (Godwin)  ; 
Bedford  Park  (J.  Gray) ;  various  squares  and  gardens  (Vaughan) ; 
Whitton  (Rendall) ;  Chiswick,  larva  on  lime  (Sick) ;  common 
(Watts);  QomxRon  (Shepherd) ;  Hammersmith  (Mer^) ;  Clapton 
(Bacot) ;  Harrow- Weald  (Rowland-Brown)  ;  Dalston  (Prout). 

Amphidasys  strataria^  Hufn.,  Finchley  Road  (Godwin)  ; 
Whitton  (Rendall).  A.  betularia,  L.,  generally  common  (God- 
win) ;  Mill  Hill,  larv89  very  common  on  various  trees  (South) ; 
Bedford  Park  (Fenn) ;  near  site  of  Burleigh  Road,  about  1865 
(Vaughan) ;  Whitton  (Rendall) ;  Chiswick,  larva,  green  specimens 
on  willow  and  young  shoots  of  apple  trees,  brown  ones  on  elm 
and  birch  (Sich) ;  South  Hampstead,  common  (Watts) ;  Bishop's 
Wood  (Shepherd) ;  Hammersmith  (Mera) ;  Clapton  (Bacot)  ; 
Harrow- Weald  (Rowland-Brown);  Dalston  (Prout). 

Subf.  Boarmiince. 
Hemerophila  ahruptaria,  Thnb.,  generally  common  (Godwin) ; 
Mill  Hill  (South) ;  Bedford  Park  (Miss  E.  Sharpe) ;  Camden 
Town,  Kentish  Town,  City  Road,  many  specimens  of  the  dark 
var.*  have  been  taken  in  these  localities  (Vaughan) ;  Whitton 
(Rendall)  ;  Chiswick,  common  at  rest,  larva  once  near  privet 
hedge  (Sich) ;  South  Hampstead,  common  (Watts),  Tufnell  Park 
(Shepherd) ;    Ealing    (Adye) ;    Hammersmith    (Mera) ;    Clapton 

*  See  also  D.  A.  Onslow,  Entom,  1890,  p.  136. 
ENTOM. — MAY,    1892.  M 
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(Bacot) ;  Dalston  (Prout)  ;    [St.  John's  Wood,  common,  the  dark 
form  occasionally  {South)] . 

Cleora  lichenaria,  Hufn.,  Pinner  Woods,  larvsB  very  plentiful 
{Rowland-Brown) . 

Boarmia  repandata,  L.,  generally  distributed  (Godwin)  ;  larvae 
common  on  hedges  at  night  at  Mill  Hill  (South) ;  Bishop's  Wood 
(H,  Bartlett) ;  common  at  Hampstead  (Watts);  Tufnell  Park 
(Shepherd).  B.  gemmaria,  Brahm.  (=rhomhoidaria),  generally 
distributed  (Godwin) ;  Mill  Hill,  larvae  common  (South) ;  Bedford 
Park  (Miss  E.  Sharpe) ;  Whitton  (Kendall)  ;  Chiswick,  larva  on 
plum  and  white  jasmine  (Sich)  ;  common  at  Hampstead 
(Watts) ;  Highgate  (Shepherd) ;  Ealing  (Adye)  ;  Hammersmith 
(Mera) ;  Clapton  (Bacot)  ;  Harrow- Weald  (Rowland-Broicn)  ; 
Dalston  (Prout).  B.  gemmaria  var.  perfumaria,  Newm.,  Kentish 
Town,  Highgate  (Vaughan) ;  Tufnell  Park  (Shepherd)  ;  [St.  John's 
Wood,  not  uncommon  (South)] .  B.  rohoraria,  Schiff.,  one  speci- 
men. Pinner  Woods,  July  7th,  1882  ( Watts).  B.  consortariu,  Fb., 
near  Uxbridge  (Bemhow,  Entom.,  1878,  p.  21). 

Tephrosia^  crepusculaiia,  Hb.,  Pinner  Woods,  April  27th, 
1881,  &c.  (Watts). 

Subf.  Geometrina. 
Pseudoterpna  pruinata^  Hufn.,  Whitton  (Rendall)  ;  Hare  field, 
moderately  common  (Wall);   Hampstead  Heath,  1879  (Watts); 
Old  Oak  Common  (Mera). 

Geometra  papilionaria,  L.,  Bishop's  Wood,  bred  (Godivin) ; 
Haverstock  Hill,  about  1848  (Knaggs) ;  Bishop's  Wood  (Bartlett) ; 
Whitton  (Rendall) ;  Harefield,  one  in  1889  (Wall).  G.  vernaria, 
Hb.,  Whitton  (Rendall). 

(To  be  continued.) 


ENTOMOLOGICAL    NOTES,    CAPTURES,    &c. 

A  Hint  to  Breeders  of  Sphingidj:. — As  the  time  will  soon  be  here 
when  we  may  expect  to  see  the  hawk-moths  emerging  in  our  breeding-cages, 
a  hint  that  I  have  found  very  successful  (with  S.  ocellatus)  may  be  of  use 
to  some  of  your  readers,  and  what  at  first  looks  like  a  disappointment  may 
turn  out  to  be  an  advantage ;  and  that  is,  when  you  have  a  female  with 
crippled  wings  emerge,  place  her  out  in  your  garden,  on  the  proper  food- 
plant,  if  possible,  and  she  may  possibly  attract  a  male  (I  have  tried  it 
several  years,  and  each  time  it  has  been  a  success).  Last  year  I  placed  a 
female  on  a  small  willow  tree,  and  the  next  morning  there  was  a  very  fine 
male  paired  with  her,  (the  eye-spots  are  quite  a  Cambridge-blue,  very 
dififerent  from  any  I  have  ever  seen).  I  obtained  about  twelve  dozen 
fertile  ova  from  the  female.     When  the  larvae  hatched  I  sleeved  about  half 

*  Tephrosia  was  early  used  for  a  well-known  genus  of  Leguminosae,  but 
preoccupation  in  botany  is  not  usually  allowed  to  interfere  with  a  zoological 
genus. 
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on  poplar  and  the  rest  on  willow,  but  the  poplar-fed  ones  got  on  very  much 
the  best,  and  the  pupae  are  much  larger. — W.  E.  Butler  ;  Hayling  House, 
Oxlord  Roiid,  Pteadiiig,  March  18,  1892. 

Notes  on  Lepidoptera  taken  in  1891. — Please  allow  me  to  correct 
a  slight  mistake  iu  the  above  (Entom.  8-2).  The  Eupoecilia  geyeriana  bred 
by  Mr.  N.  M.  Richardson  was  from  Pediculariapaliistris  gathered  by  himself 
on  the  same  spot  where,  a  few  days  after,  I  gathered  that  from  which  it  was 
bred  by  Mr.  Eustace  Baukes.— O".  P.  Cambridge;  April  12,  1892. 

CocciDJS  from  Jamaica. — The  Institute  of  Jamaica  are  issuing  sets  of 
Coccidae  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  Curator  of  the  Museum.  The 
following  ten  species  are  comprised  in  Set  1 : — The  Rufous  Scale  [Aspidiotus 
articulatus) ;  the  Masked  Scale  [A.  personatus) :  the  Cocoanut  Scale  {Chio- 
naspis  vandalicus);  the  Pepper  Scale  [Diaspis  n.  sp.,  Ckll.);  the  Croton 
Chalf-Scale  [Parlatoria  pergandii)',  the  Filiform  Palm-Scale  [Ischnaspis 
Jiliformis) ;  the  Light-spotted  Scale  (Aspidiotus  Jicus) ;  the  Purple  Scale 
[Mytdaspis  citricola)  \  the  Brown  Scale  [Leucanium  hemisphcsricum) ;  the 
Black  Scale  [Bernardia  olecb). 

Entomological  Pins. — In  my  article  on  pins,  in  the  March  number 
of  the  *  Entomologist,'  I  mentioned,  when  recommending  the  use  of  silver 
pins,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  guarantee  that  the  wire  is  of  pure 
silver.  As  regards  this  point,  I  have  received  a  further  communication  Irom 
Messrs.  Watkins  and  Doncaster,  to  the  effect  that  the  vvire  used  is  not  pure 
silver,  but  consists  of  92  per  cent,  of  pure  silver  and  8  per  cent,  of  copper 
and  alloy.  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Doncaster  obtained  their  wire  from  the 
successors  to  the  makers  that  supplied  me  with  the  material  for  fifteen  years 
or  more  (they  were  originally  recommended  to  me  by  Prof.  Flower  of  the 
British  Museum),  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the  same  quality  as  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  use.  As  I  know  that  this  wire  is  perfectly  free  from  the 
attacks  of  verdigris  in  Coleoptera,  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  prove  also 
satisfactory  for  Lepidoptera  and  insects  of  other  orders  in  which  I  have 
tested  It  but  little.  I  think,  therefore,  that  instead  of  insisting  on  the  wire 
benig  of  "  pure  silver,"  it  be  merely  required  to  be  up  to  the  standard  of 
92  per  cent,  of  pure  silver,  the  purposes  entomologists  have  in  view  will  be 
secured.  As  regards  the  price  of  the  pins  made  from  this  silver-wire,  I  see 
that  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Doncaster  quote  them  in  their  new  price-list  at 
from  7s.  6d.  to  8s.  6d.  per  1000.  I  believe,  from  my  own  experience,  that 
this  is  a  very  reasonable  price  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  mention  this  as  Messrs. 
Watkins  and  Doncaster  have  been  put  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  the 
matter,  and  I  feel  that  the  thanks  of  entomologists  are  due  to  them  for 
introducing  into  commerce  an  article  that  will  be  of  considerable  value  to 
working  entomologists,  but  for  which  the  sale  can  never  be  very  extensive. 
— D.  Sharp;  Cambridge,  April  5,  1892. 

Relaxing  Lepidoptera. — Mr.  Anderson  (Entom.  95)  asks  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  best  means  of  relaxing  foreign  Lepidoptera.  The 
method  I  have  employed  for  a  number  of  years  has  always  afforded  me 
most  satisfactory  results,  and  I  have,  therefore,  great  pleasure  in  giving  a 
few  particulars  concerning  it.  First,  a  zinc-box  is  obtained.  A  very  con- 
venient size  is  one  measuring  12  in.  by  10^  in.,  by  9^  in.  deep ;  three  trays,  of 
equal  depths,  made  to  lift  out  easily,  with  perforated  bottoms,  and  a  block  in 
each  corner  to  prevent  the  upper  falling  into  the  lower  ones ;  the  lid  should 
be  on  hinges.     Into  the  trays  are  placed  pieces  of  ordinary  house^flannel, 
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folded  double,  which  should  have  previously  been  soaked  in  warm  watet 
containing  a  httle  carbolic  acid  (about  one  teaspoonful  to  a  quart  of  water), 
and  well  wrung  out,  so  that  no  water  will  afterwards  drip  from  them.  The 
insects  may  then  be  placed  on  the  flannel.  Carbolic  is  an  important  item, 
as  it  not  only  prevents  mould,  but  kills  germs  which  may  be  in  the  speci- 
mens. It  is  rather  difficult  to  set  down  an  average  time  for  relaxing,  as 
there  are  so  many  things  which  tend  to  retard  the  softening  process.  A 
great  deal  depends  on  how  the  insects  have  been  killed,  and  what  treatment 
they  may  have  been  subject  to  afterwards.  A  few  days  ago  I  had  a 
collection  in  papers,  which  appeared  to  have  been  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  some  essential  oil,  causing  the  specimens  to  be  almost  proof  against 
vapour,  some  of  them  taking  as  long  as  a  fortnight  to  relax.  Under 
favourable  conditions,  and  in  a  warm  temperature,  Lvcsenidae  and  small 
moths  will  take  about  twenty-four  hours ;  the  smaller  Kymphalidae,  two 
days.  The  most  difficult  of  all  are  Prepona,  Charaxes,  &c,  which  should 
alvvays  be  thoroughly  relaxed  before  attempting  to  set  them.  Delicate 
green  moths  require  a  little  dififerent  treatment:  carbolic  acid  should  not 
be  used  for  these,  as  it  takes  away  the  colour,  neither  must  the  specimens 
touch  the  flannel;  they  should  be  pinned  or  placed  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
over  the  flannel.  Relaxation  may  be  hastened  by  placing  the  box  near  a 
fire,  but  a  medium  temperature  is  always  preferable. — A.  Cant  ;  54,  Wey- 
mouth Street,  Portland  Place,  W. 

Geeen  and  Brown  PuPiE  of  Papilio. — Theoretically,  Mr.  Cockerell's 
views  respecting  the  time  of  emergence  of  the  Papilionidse  are  interesting 
(Entom.  93),  but  it  certainly  does  not  hold  good  with  P.  macliaon,  as  both 
forms  of  pupae  pass  through  the  winter ;  and  as  the  green  form  is  more 
abundant  than  the  brown,  the  coloration  in  this  species  is  not  apparently 
produced  for  protective  resemblance.  Last  spring  I  obtained  many  pupae 
of  machaon  from  Cambridgeshire,  from  which  imagines  commenced  to 
emerge  in  May,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  middle  of  August,  with  the 
exception  of  four,  three  being  of  the  green  form  and  one  of  the  brown;  all 
four  are  still  alive,  having  passed  two  winters  at  least.  The  coloration  in 
the  pupae  of  different  ge'nera  is  undoubtedly  caused  principally  by  the 
colouring  of  the  immediate  surroundings  during  the  process  of  pupation, 
but  is  not  constant.  I  have  obtained  differently  coloured  pupae  of  the  same 
species  of  Pieris,  which  had  all  pupated  under  precisely  similar  conditions, 
and  at  the  same  time.  But  yet  1  know  they  do  very  frequently  partake  of  the 
surrounding  colour,  and  agree  very  closely  therewith  in  both  tone  and  hue; 
for  instance,  P.  brassicce,  when  attached  to  a  cabbage-leaf,  will  not  only 
exactly  assume  the  colour,  but  will  also  lose  the  usual  black  markings. — 
F.  W.  Fbohawk;  Balham,  SW.,  April,  IttQ'^. 

Green  and  Brown  PuPiE  of  Papilio. — Last  August,  while  in 
Norfolk,  I  obtained  about  two  dozen  larvae  of  P.  machaon,  which  all 
pupated  at  the  beginning  of  September,  and  have  remained  in  that  stage 
till  now.  In  these  there  are  three  distinct  shades  of  colour  to  be  noticed, 
viz.,  a  very  dark  brown  (almost  black),  a  lighter  flesh-coloured,  and  a  bright 
green ;  all  these  were  reared  under  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  conditions 
with  regard  to  food,  light,  &c.,  and  the  green  ones  do  not  seem  to  hu\e 
chosen  a  more  illuminated  position  for  their  metamorphosis  than  the  daiker 
ones  (in  fact,  in  some  cases,  the  reverse);  and  I  should  like  to  know  if  this 
difference  in  colour  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  green  pupae 
pupate  on  the  food  of  the  larv»,  whereas  the  darker  pujae  are  placed  away 
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from  the  food,  i.e.,  on  adjacent  reeds,  which  would  afford  them  much 
better  protection.  In  my  limited  experience  I  have  certainly  found  that 
the  darker  pupae  changed  almost  invariably  on  the  sides  and  roof  of  the 
breeding-cage  in  which  the  larvae  were  kept ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
if  the  experience  of  any  of  your  correspondents  agrees  with  my  own. — 
F.  P.  Bedford  ;  London,  N.",  April  18,  1892. 

"  Assembling  "  in  Lepidopteka. — I  see  that  in  his  paper  on  this 
subject  (Entom.  84),  Mr.  Sykes,  quoting  the  instance  of  Brephos  parthenias, 
which  came  under  my  notice  last  year,  thinks  it  probable  that  the  next 
species,  notha,  would  be  affected  m  the  same  way.  On  this  point  I  can 
give  him  no  information  ;  but  his  theory  is  supported  to  some  extent  by  the 
fact  that  Orgyia  gonostigma,  a  congener  of  antiqua,  quoted  by  him  as  an 
instance,  assembles  freely.  The  males  fly  only  during  the  hottest  sunshine. 
The  female  of  this  species  seems  to  be  so  attractive,  when  freshly  developed, 
that  even  during  a  stiff  breeze  I  have  seen  males  come  up  from  all  quarters 
of  the  compass.  Another  point  worthy  of  remark  is  that  nearly  all  the 
males  seem  freshly  emerged  ;  indeed,  a  series  of  male  gonostigma  taken  in 
this  way  is  nearly  equal  to  bred.  Other  species  in  which  I  have  noticed 
"assembling,"  are  Hepialus  lupulinus  and  hectus;  and  among  the 
Geometers,  Larentia  didymata  and  Cidaria  suffumata. — (Rev.)  G.  H. 
Raynor;  Panton  Rectory,  Wragby,  April  4,  1892. 

BOMBYX     QUERCUS     PuPATING     IN     SEPTEMBER. In     AugUSt,     1890,    I 

found  near  Christchurch,  Hants,  a  larva  of  the  above  insect;  and  my 
brother  found  one  about  the  same  time  at  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight.  Both 
these  caterpillars  pupated  early  in  September;  one  (a  female)  emerged 
July  14th,  1891,  and  the  other  (a  male)  two  or  three  days  after.  They 
were  both  the  typical  form. — B.  A.  Bristowe  ;  Durlstone,  Champion 
Hill,  S.E.,  March  20,  1892. 

Macroglossa  fuciformis  Feeding  on  Snowberry. — During  the  last 
five  seasons  1  have  found  larvae  of  the  above  insect,  and  also  those  of  Sphinx 
ligustri,  feeding  on  the  snowberry  {Sgmphoricarpus  racemosus)  at  Bourne- 
mouth.— B.  A.  Bristowe;  Durlstone,  Champion  Hill,  S.E. 

Saturnia  carpini  Two  Years  in  Pupa. — I  had  a  number  of  pupee 
of  S.  carpini  lying  over  for  two  years.  On  the  22nd  January  I  was  much 
surprised  to  find  that  a  beautifully-developed  male  had  emerged ;  and  since 
that  date  other  emergences  have  taken  place,  as  follows  : — February  2nd, 
a  female;  7th,  two  males;  9th,  a  crippled  female.  The  box  in  which  the 
pupae  were  had  been  kept  all  last  summer  and  this  winter  in  an  outhouse, 
consequently  the  imagmes  were  certainly  not  forced.  Is  not  this  an 
unusual  occurrence? — W.  J.  Mead;  29,  Brooksbys  Walk,  Homerton, 
March  18,  1892.  [This  species  often  remains  in  pupa  for  two  years,  and 
sometimes  even  longer.  Autumnal  emergence  ol  the  imago  has  been 
recorded  by  Mr.  Blaber,  Entom.  xix.  251. — Ed.] 

Retarded  Emergence  of  E.  versicolor. — In  March,  1891,  some 
pupae  of  E.  versicolor  were  given  to  me.  Several  of  these  did  not  hatch 
that  spring,  and  I  continued  to  keep  the  pupae  in  my  breeding-cage.  On 
February  20th,  1892,  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  fine  female  specimen  just 
emerged.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  no  more  have  emerged  up  to  the  present 
time.— E.  W.  H.  Blagg  ;  Cheadle,  Staffordshire,  April  7,  1892. 

[It  would  probably  be  exceptional  for  all  the  imagines  of  this  species  to 
emerge  the  first  spring  after  pupation. — Ed.] 
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NoTFs  ON  THE  Early  Moths. — January  2nd.  On  reading  the  news 
papers  1  tiiid  a  very  severe  winter  predicted  by  Professor  Walter  H.  Soaith, 
*'  the  best-known  meteorologist  in  Canada."  I  am  sceptical,  as  the  winter 
ought  to  be  nearly  over,  and  we  have  fine  weather.  (The  forecast  turned 
out  to  be  too  correct.)  4th.  Eard  frost.  0th.  Thaw.  7th.  Heavy  fall 
of  snow;  general;  about  three  inches  in  the  streets,  which  is  unusual  for 
Chester.  8th.  Continued  heavy  snow  showers;  seen  nothing  like  it  here 
in  the  last  fourteen  years.  9th.  Intense  frost.  12th.  Thaw,  with  rain. 
22nd.  Up  to  this  date  we  have  had  intense  frosts,  snowstorms,  and  partial 
thaws;  snow  still  lying  outside  the  city.  23rd.  Snow  all  gone;  N.W. ; 
spring-like.  February  3rd.  Still  open  weather ;  young  nettles  and  docks 
strong  and  abundant ;  these  come  in  useful  for  many  of  my  hybernating 
larvae.  5th.  Eaton  Park;  fine;  N.W. ;  ipicked  two  loadle  Phigalia pedaria 
[pilosaria]  off  oaks  growing  by  the  sides  of  the  drive ;  a  woodman  told  me 
there  were  lots  of  them  in  the  woods,  and  had  been  during  the  last  week ; 
snowdrops  in  bloom.  6th.  Saw  Hyhernia  rupicaprarla  near  Chester. 
13th.  Went  for  the  day  to  Delamere  Forest;  so  iar  we  have  had  a  tine, 
mild  February  ;  a  lovely  morning.  Left  the  train  at  Delamere  station,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  had  the  exclusive  society  of  moths,  magpies,  jays, 
and  long-tailed  tits.  Took  only  one  P.  pedaria,  a  male,  very  pale,  light 
grey,  with  the  "  four  waved  transverse  bars  "  on  the  upper  wing,  and  two 
on  the  lower  wing,  clearly  marked  out  in  dark  brown, — one  of  the  finest 
forms  of  the  insect  I  possess.  iSo  Nyssia  hispidaria;  they  are  evidently  not 
out.  Found  eggs  of  Orgyia  antiqua  on  an  oak  trunk.  Came  across  a  very 
small  Noctua  caterpillar  hybernating  in  a  doubled  up  bilberry  leaf:  head, 
body,  and  under  side,  dirty  grey,  liberally  blotched  with  brick-red,  which 
gives  the  caterpillar  a  brick-red  appearance.  The  leaf  had  been  netted  in 
eating,  the  delicate  veins  being  left  like  a  skeleton  leaf.  I  should  say  the 
egg  had  been  deposited  on  the  leaf  by  the  parent  moth,  which  was,  probably, 
Calocampa  solidaginis  (see  notes  by  Mr.  Day,  Entom.  xxiv.  301).  I  tried 
digging  for  pupae  at  the  roots  of  trees,  but  it  was  a  complete  failure.  From 
oak  trunks  (I  took  all  my  moths  from  the  trunks  of  trees  or  palings)  I 
secured  quite  a  study  of  Hyhernia  leucophearia.  Where  it  occurs,  this 
moth  is,  1  believe,  usually  abundant;  but  it  appears  to  be  more  local  than 
the  other  Hyberniidae.  From  the  '  District  Entomological  List,'  by  Mr.  A. 
0.  Walker,  I  find  it  marked  for  "  Preuton,  Eastham,  and  Patrick  (near 
Bromborough  Millsj  Woods;  scarce  at  Ness  and  Puadmgton  ;  Delamere, 
common."  Personally,  I  have  only  found  it,  in  this  district,  in  Delamere 
Forest.  There  are  three  foinis,  ot  which  the  following  is  a  desciiption  : — 
Firsty  or  type  form. — Fore  wing  brown  ;  a  clearly  defined  central  grey  bar, 
widest  on  the  costal  margin,  on  which,  within  the  bar,  is  seated  a  constant 
median  dark  brown  spot ;  the  bar  narrows  to  the  inner  margin,  on  which  is 
sometimes  seated,  within  the  bar,  another  median  dark  brown  spot.  This 
bar  is  bounded  by  two  dark  brown  lines :  the  first  is  near  the  base  of  the 
wing,  and  bent  towaids  the  iiiud  margin  ;  the  second  is  beyond  the  centre 
of  the  wing,  waved,  and  forms  two  lobes  pointing  towards  the  hind  margin. 
Beyond  this  central  grey  bar  there  is  a  narrow,  less  defined  waved  baud, 
situated  near  the  hind  margin.  The  fringe  is  grey,  with  a  thin  dark  browu 
interior  boundary  line  of  minute  crescents.  The  dark  browu  wing-rays  aie 
carried  into  the  fringe.  The  lower  wing  is  pale  grey,  with  fringes  of  the 
same  shade,  bounded  by  a  thiu  dark  brown  irregular  and  interior  line ;  the 
dark  brown  wing-rays  are  continued  into  the  iringe.     Frooi  the  interior 
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margin  proceed  faint  indications  of  two  parallel  median  dark  brown  lines. 
The  first,  nearest  the  base,  is  central ;  it  is  often  continued  across  the  wing. 
The  second  is  short,  and  rarely  continued  to  the  centre  of  the  wing.  The 
antennae  (in  the  male)  are  delicately  ciliated;  the  head,  thorax,  and  body 
are  dark  grev.  Abundant.  All  my  captures  of  H.  leucophearia  were 
males.  I  did  not  see  a  single  specimen  of  the  apterous  females.  Second 
form.. — Fore  wings  dark  brown  ;  the  grey  band  is  more  clearly  defined,  and 
with  two  dark  brown  blotches  near  the  tip  on  its  interior  boundary  line; 
otherwise  similar  to  the  type.  Common.  Third  form. — Fore  wings  black- 
brown  ;  the  grev  band  is  reduced  to  a  series  of  four  or  five  indistinct  spots  ; 
lower  half  of  hind  wings  smoky  brown;  otherwise  similar  to  the  type.  A 
beautiful,  but  scarce,  form :  throughout  the  day  I  only  took  three  speci- 
mens. Feb.  14th.  Chester.  Off  a  wall-coping  I  took  a  male  H.  marglnaria 
{proqemmaria),  and  a  fine  dark  female  P.pedaria.  15th.  Total  change  in  the 
weather;  wind,  N.E.,  with  snow  showers.  16th.  Hard  frost.  17th.  Showers 
of  snow  from  the  N.W. ;  snow  again  covering  the  streets.  18th.  Intense 
frost;  weather  general,  and  on  the  Continent;  18°  of  frost  at  Chester. 
20th.  Severe  frost  yet ;  a  N.E.  gale  to-night;  blizzards  in  the  South  of 
England;  skating  here;  snow  all  over  the  country;  equally  severe  in 
Ireland,  and  on  the  Continent  south  of  this  latitude  as  far  as  Venice  ; 
strong,  disastrous  gales  at  Gibraltar;  thunder  and  lightning  with  the 
South  of  England  snowstorms.  About  two  miles  out  of  Chester  I  came 
upon  a  bank  of  blue,  scented  violets  free  from  snow,  having  a  south  aspect. 
Qlst.  Complete  thaw;  frost  and  snow  all  gone;  S.S.E. ;  sunny,  warm. 
Female  P.  pedaria  laid  eggs  in  a  crevice  in  her  chip-box ;  eggs  dull  green, 
elliptical.  25th.  A  warm,  dark  night;  thunderstorm  with  lightning  away 
in  the  east.  Found,  next  day,  the  centre  of  the  storm  had  broken  over 
Delamere  Forest,  where  it  was  very  violent.  H.  rupicapraria,  H.  margi- 
varia.  abundant  on  gas-lamps;  also  P.  pedaria.  26th.  Same  insects 
plentiful  on  the  gas-lamps;  warm.  March  1st.  N.E.,  bitterly  cold;  hard 
frost.  3rd.  Not  a  moth  on  the  lamps  ;  bitter  and  cold.  8th.  Up  to  to-day 
bitter  cold  N.E.  breezes,  with  frost.  9th.  Heavy  snowfall.  The  '  Standard,' 
of  to-day,  says : — "  A  more  backward  spring  could  not  well  be ;  and  March 
has  neither  come  in  with  the  ferocity  of  the  lion  nor  the  gentleness  of  the 
lamb,  but  rather  with  the  surliness  of  the  bear." — J.  Arkle;  Chester, 
March,  1892. 

Ch(erocampa  nerii  :  an  additional  record. — Having  recommenced 
collecting,  after  a  lapse  of  some  sixteen  years,  I  have  recently  been  reading 
last  year's  *  Entomologist,'  and  see,  on  pp.  195  and  221,  a  list  of  authentic 
British  specimens  of  Chcerocampa  rierii.  Will  you  kindly  let  me  state  that 
I  have  in  my  cabinet  a  very  good  specimen,  which  was  caught  at  Ascot  by 
a  gardener  in  June,  1873,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  a  friend  of  my  brother, 
who  was  then  a  boy  at  school  at  Eton.  He  gave  it  to  my  brother,  who 
brought  it  home  with  him,  and  it  has  been  in  my  cabinet  ever  since.  The 
capture  was  recorded  in  the  '  Field  '  newspaper  of  June  28th,  1873. — E.  F. 
Studd  ;  Oxton,  Exeter,  April  16,  1892. 

Collecting  in  Aberdeenshire. — We  have  had  a  very  severe  winter 
in  the  North,  and  as  much  of  my  collecting  has  been  performed  in  the 
midst  of  blinding  snowstorms,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  thnt  my  exertions 
have  not  added  much  to  my  former  store  of  larva3  or  pupae.  I  have  had 
most  success  with  Acronycta  myricm.  As  is  well  known,  the  larva  of  this 
insect  spins  its  cocoon  in  any  crevice  it  may  find-  on  stone  walls,  palings, 
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and  T  have  or  some  years  found  it  in  plenty  on  rails  and  railway  chairs ; 
in  any  of  the  above  positions  it  is  most  difficult  to  find,  owing  to  the 
precaution  which  the  larva  adopts  to  ensure  its  safety.  After  a  lon<?  and 
persistent  search  I  have  been  rewarded  with  over  800  pupaB,  and  nearly  all 
were  found  while  the  snow  was  deep  on  the  ground ;  of  course  it  was  only 
possible  to  search  the  parts  where  the  sun  had  melted  the  snow.  Fhigalia 
pilosaria  was  well  on  the  wing  in  February,  and  several  were  found  quietly 
sittinc  on  the  trees  with  the  thermometer  many  degrees  below  freezing 
point,  and  a  coating  of  six  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground.  My  opportunities 
for  searching  for  Stilbla  anomala  and  other  larvas  have  been  much  restricted, 
owing  to  the  snow.  T  have  only  seen  about  three  dozen  anomala,  a  few 
Tripheena  orhona,  and  other  Noctuae  larvae  being  found  at  the  same  time. 
Scoparia  larvae  are  not  rare  just  now  on  moss-covered  walls ;  and  Solenobia 
larvae  are  again  on  the  move,  although  the  majority  appear  to  have  pupated. 
The  two  "  Tigers,"  Cheloniacaia  and  Arctia  (Spilosoma)fuliginosa,  have  both 
awakened  from  their  winter's  sleep ;  they  are  both  more  plentiful  than  usual. 
I  have  also  seen  a  few  small  Chelonia  plantaginis  larvae.  One  or  two  hyber- 
nating  Tineae  have  been  found  on  quiet  evenings,  fluttering  over  the  snow. 
Larentia  multistrigaria  is  also  now  on  the  wing;  it  is  about  a  mouth  later 
than  last  year.— Wm.  Reid  ;  Pitcaple,  N.B.,  March  18,  1892. 

Late  Specimen  of  Epione  vespertaria. — Whilst  collecting  larvae  of 
Bomhyx  rubi  and  Spilosoma  fuliginosa  on  Strensall  Common,  near  York, 
on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  Oct.  3rd,  1891,  I  found  a  somewhat  worn 
specimen  of  Epione  vespertaria  at  rest  on  dwarf  sallow.  This  is  by  far  the 
latest  date  on  which  this  species  has  been  known  to  occur. — W.  Hewett  ; 
12,  Howard  Street,  York. 

Usually  Common  Moths  scarce  in  1891.  —  Cheimatohia  brumata, 
C.  boreata,  also  Hybernia  aurantiaria  and  H.  defoliaria,  did  not  occur  last 
season  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York  in  anything  like  their  usual  abun- 
dance, whilst  Himera  pennaria  totally  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and 
Oporabia  dilutata  was  represented  by  some  half-dozen  specimens. — 
W.  Hewett. 

Early  Appearance  of  Pier  is  RAPiE.  —  An  imago  of  Pieris  rapa 
(a  male)  was  brought  to  me  on  Sunday,  the  24th  January.  It  was  taken 
on  the  wing,  on  the  main  road  here,  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  it  would  appear  to  me  that  it  had  emerged  on  the  same  day.  Excepting 
a  small  fold  in  one  of  the  wings,  it  is  a  well-grown  specimen.  As  I  have 
never  before  heard  of  so  early  an  appearance  of  this  insect,  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  if  it  has  previously  been  seen  in  Britain  in  the  month  of  January. 
I  conclude  the  necessary  heat  can  only  have  been  derived  from  some 
artificial  source.  I  may  add  that  the  weather  had  for  the  few  days  pre- 
ceding been  unusually  mild. — Lionel  R.  Craws  hay  ;  Llandaff,  S.  Wales, 
Jan.  29,  1892. 

Argynnis  latona  in  Devonshire.  —  I  may  record  the  capture  by 
myself  here  on  September  11th,  1871,  of  a  perfect  specimen  of  Argynnis 
latona,  now  in  my  cabinet.  It  was  flying  over  a  rough  fallow  field,  in 
which  a  quantity  of  borage  always  grows  wild.  I  remember  I  could  not 
make  out,  from  its  appearance  and  flight,  whether  it  was  Euphrosyne  or 
Megara,  and  caught  it  to  see ;  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  excitement  I 
experienced  when  I  found  the  prize  I  had  got. — E.  F.  Studd  ;  Oxton, 
Exeter,  April  16,  1892. 
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Annual  Exhibition  of  the  South  London  Entomological  and 
Natural  History  Society. — Falling  as  it  does  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
new  collecting  season,  the  date  fixed  for  the  next  Annual  Exhibition  of  this 
Society  (May  5th  and  6ih)  appears  to  be  well  chosen,  and  the  affair  pro- 
raises  to  be  a  great  success.  The  Committee,  upon  whom  the  arrangements 
devolve,  desire  to  make  this  year's  exhibition  as  attractive  and  instructive 
as  any  previous  one.  Of  course  the  success  of  the  enterprise  largely  depends 
upon  the  members  themselves,  and  there  is  no  doubt  each  one  of  them  has 
hberally  responded  to  the  Secretary's  appeal  for  assistance. 
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Entomx)logical  Society  of  London. — April  ISth,  1892. — Mr.  Henry 
John  Elwes,  F.L.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Francis  Jaffrey, 
M.R.C.S.,  of  8,  Queen's  Ride,  Barnes,  S.W.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society.  Mr.  R.  McLachlan  exhibited  specimens  of  Anomalopteryx  chau- 
viniana,  Stein,  a  Caddis-fly  remarkable  for  the  abbreviated  wings  of  the 
male,  the  female  having  fully  developed  wings ;  he  alluded  to  the  PerlidsB 
as  including  species  in  which  the  males  were  frequently  semi-apterous. 
Dr.  Sharp  enquired  if  Mr.  McLachlan  was  aware  of  any  order  of  insects, 
except  the  Neuroptera,  in  which  the  organs  of  flight  were  less  developed 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes 
cited  instances  amongst  the  Bombycidse  in  which  the  wings  of  the  male 
were  inferior  in  size  and  development  to  those  of  the  female.  Dr.  Sharp 
exhibited  specimens  of  both  sexes  of  an  apparently  nondescript  phasmid 
insect  allied  to  Orobia,  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Lister  in  the  Seychelles 
islands,  together  with  Phyllium  gelonus.  He  also  exhibited  specimens  of 
both  sexes  of  an  Acridiid  insect,  of  the  group  Proscopides,  remarkable  for 
its  great  general  resemblance  to  the  Phasmidse,  though  without  resem- 
blance, so  far  as  is  known,  to  any  particular  species.  In  reference  to  the 
Phyllium,  Dr.  Sharp  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  similarity  of 
appearance  of  parts  of  their  organisation  to  portions  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom was  accompanied  by  a  similarity,  amounting  almost  to  identity,  of 
minute  structure.  He  said  that  it  had  been  stated  that  the  colouring- 
matter  is  indistinguishable  from  chlorophyll,  and  that  Mr.  Lister  had 
informed  him  that  when  in  want  of  food  a  specimen  of  the  Phyllium  would 
eat  portions  of  the  foliaceous  expansions  of  its  fellows,  although  the 
Phasmidae  are  phytophagous  insects.  The  resemblance  to  vegetable  pro- 
ducts reached  its  maximum  of  development  in  the  egg;  and  Mens. 
Henneguy  had  observed  that  when  sections  of  the  external  envelope  of  the 
egg  of  Phyllium  are  placed  under  the  microscope  no  competent  botanist 
would  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  to  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Dr. 
Sharp  also  stated  that  in  some  species  of  Phasmidse  it  was  easy  to  obtain 
the  egg  by  extraction  from  a  dried  specimen.  Mr.  Barrett  exhibited,  for 
Major  J.  N.  Still,  a  specimen  of  Notodonta  bicolora,  which  had  been 
captured  in  a  wood  near  Exeter.  Major  Still  had  stated  that  the  captor  of 
the  specimen  was  unaware  of  the  great  rarity  of  the  species.  Mr.  Barrett 
also  exhibited,  for  Mr.  Sydney  Webb,  some  remarkable  varieties  of 
Argynnis  adippe  and  Ccenonympha  pamphilus;  also  two  specimens  of 
Apatura  iris,  and  two  of  Limenitis  sibylla  in  which  the  white  bands  were 
entirely  absent.     The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  exhibited,  and  contributed 
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preliminary  notes  ou,  some  hundreds  of  Lepidoptera,  representative  of  a 
collection  of  some  5000  specimens  recently  made  in  five  weeks,  by  Mr.  W. 
Doherty,  in  the  South-west  of  Celebes.  The  collection  included  species  of 
Nectaria,  Ideopsis,  Saletaria,  Limnias,  Radena,  Tirumala,  Euploea,  Lethe, 
Melanitis,  Micalesis,  Yphthima,  Elyinnias,  Amathusia,  Pseudamathuda, 
Discophora,  Acrcea,  Ergolis,  Cethosia,  Cynthia,  Cupha,  Terlnos,  Cirrho- 
chroa,  Junonia,  Precis,  Rhinopalpa,  Xoma,  Cyrestes,  HypoUmnas,  Euripus, 
Rohana,  Parthenos,  Neptis,  Athyma,  Symphcedra,  Eiithalia,  Limenitis, 
Abisara,  Huphina,  Catopsilia,  Eronia,  Appias,  Ornithoptera,  Papilio,  &c., 
and  several  species  of  Hesperidas.  Many  of  the  species  were  new,  and 
others  very  rare.  Mr.  Elwes,  Colonel  Swinhoe  and  Mr.  S.  Stevens  com- 
mented on  the  interesting  nature  of  this  collection,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Rothschild  for  exhibiting  it  was  passed  by  the  meeting.  Mr.  E.  B. 
Poulton  gave  a  lecture  "  On  the  denudation  of  the  Scales  in  certain  Species 
of  Lepidoptera,  and  illustrated  it  by  a  large  number  of  photographs  shown 
by  means  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  lantern.  Mr.  G.  F.  Hampson,  Mr.  Elwes 
and  Mr.  Poulton  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued. — H.  Gross, 
Hon.  Secretary, 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
March  ^ith,  1892.— Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Burt,  of  Streatham,  was  elected  a  member.  Mr.  Merrifield 
exhibited  examples  of  Selenia  illustraria,  S.  illunaria,  S.  lunaria,  Vanessa 
urticm,  Platypteryx  falcataria,  Chelonia  caia,  Bombyx  quercus  and  var. 
calluncB,  to  illustrate  the  efifects  of  temperature  on  these  species.  Mr. 
Merrifield  prefaced  his  remarks  on  the  experiments  he  had  made  by 
referring  to  those  of  Weisman  and  Edwards,  which  were  made  on 
seasonally  dimorphic  species.  He  said  the  results  obtained  by  him  were 
consistent  with  those  of  these  gentlemen ;  but  he  went  further  than  they 
did,  and  he  found,  by  subjecting  the  pupae  to  certain  temperatures,  he 
invariably,  in  the  majority  of  the  specimens,  obtained  certain  results,  a  lower 
temperature  generally  producing  examples  which  were  darker  and  more 
intense  in  colour  than  those  subjected  to  higher  temperatures.  In  illustraria, 
a  brood  divided  into  two  portions,  and  one,  placed  at  a  temperature  of  about 
80",  produced  normal  specimens,  while  the  other  portion,  placed  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  50°  to  60**,  were  strikingly  darker  in  colour;  the  same 
results  were  obtained  with  illunaria,  lunaria,  and  E.  autumnaria,  but  in 
the  last-named  species  they  were  not  quite  so  pronounced.  P.  falcataria, 
B.  quercus,  its  var.  calluna,  C.  caia,  and  V.  urticcB  were  similarly  aflected, 
but  in  a  lesser  degree  than  the  species  of  Selenia ;  in  V.  urticce  some  of  the 
examples  closely  approached  the  var.  polaris,  the  specimens  subjected  to 
the  lower  temperatures  being  generally  darker,  and  the  blue  crescents  were 
more  intense  in  colour.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Merrifield  said  a  temperature 
of  47"  seemed  to  stunt  the  size,  and  produced  a  large  proportion  of  ' 
cripples ;  higher  temperature  than  this  seemed  more  conducive  to  health  , 
and  vigour.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the  results  he  had  obtained  were 
attributable  to  the  unhealthy  condition  to  which  the  pupae  were  exposed, 
but  this  was  not  at  all  a  correct  explanation.  In  the  172  specimens  which 
he  exhibited,  150  were  not  cripples;  extreme  temperatures  produced 
crippling,  but  moderate  temperatures  were  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  extreme  difference  of  colouring.  Mr.  1^'enn  said  he  had,  since  1859, 
paid  great  attention  to  the  earlier  stages  of  Lepidoptera,  and  he  assumed 
that   variation   was   either  natural   or   artificial;  that  natural  variation 
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might  be  divided  into  three  nearly  equal  causes,  viz.,  heredity,  moisture, 
and  natural  selection.  In  artificial  variation  the  causes  might  generally  be 
said  to  be  abnormal  or  diseased ;  by  disease  he  meant  a  general  weakening 
of  the  constitution  by  unnatural  influences ;  the  least  deviation  from  natural 
conditions  might  lead  to  variation.  Mr.  Fenn  then  remarked  that  the  tem- 
perature necessary  to  alter  the  colour,  viz.,  87°  to  57°  and  57°,  alone  was 
quite  sufficient  to  put  at  least  all  our  winter,  spring,  and  autumn  insects 
entirely  out  of  action.  E.  autumnaria,  one  of  the  species  relied  on,  Mr. 
Fenn  had  had  considerable  experience  in  breeding,  and  in  the  series  he 
exhibited  there  were  many  paler  and  many  darker  than  any  shown  by  Mr. 
Merrifield,  and  the  larvae  and  pupse  had  been  kept  under  usual  conditions, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  them  followed  the  parent  forms.  In  conclusion, 
he  said  such  variation  as  was  shown  by  Mr.  Merrifield  was  practically  im- 
possible in  a  state  of  nature,  unless  it  was  the  result  of  disease.  Messrs. 
Weir,  Adkin,  Tugwell,  Carrington,  Dobson,  Barrett,  and  Tutt  continued 
the  discussion,  the  last-named  gentleman  following  Mr.  Fenn  in  attributing 
the  variation  to  disease,  and  that  to  a  large  extent  it  was  caused  by  prevent- 
ing the  proper  development  and  formation  of  the  colouring  pigment.  He 
thought  the  action  of  temperature  was  indirect,  and  produced  variation  by 
interleriug  with  the  normal  development.  Mr.  Merrifield  agreed  with  many 
of  Mr.  Fenn's  observations,  and  thought  most  of  them  were  consistent  with 
the  results  obtained  in  his  experiments,  as  reported  by  him.  In  any  case, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  species  principally  operated  on  by  him, 
temperature,  applied  in  such  moderation  as  not  to  affect  the  healthy  appear- 
ance of  the  insect,  produced  great  uniformity  ;  conspicuous  difierences  in 
colouring.  There  were  other  species  in  which  no  considerable  effect  was 
produced,  unless  the  temperature  was  so  extreme  as  to  cause  a  certain 
amount  of  crippling  or  imperfect  development.  The  meeting  closed  with  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Merrifield,  proposed  by  Mr.  Fenn  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Jenner  Weir. — H.  W.  Barker,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society.  —  April  llth, 
189Ji.— S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Messrs. 
W.  Webster,  of  St.  Helens;  C.  F.  Johnson,  of  Stockport;  and  the  Eev. 
C.  J.  Buckmaster,  of  Wigan,  were  elected  members.  Mr.  J.  E.  Robson, 
of  Hartlepool,  editor  of  the  '  British  Naturalist,'  read  a  paper  entitled 
••Melanism  and  its  Theories."  After  reviewing  the  various  theories  of 
previous  writers  for  the  tendency  of  certain  species  to  darken,  he  said  it 
was  his  belief  that  no  single  theory  could  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
melanism  now  going  on ;  and  while  agreeing  with  Lord  Walsingham  that 
the  dark  colour  of  insects  in  cold  and  snowy  regions  was  due  to  that  colour 
being  most  suitable,  he  also  considered  that  the  increase  of  smoke  and  dirt 
would,  by  obscuring  the  rays  of  the  sun  near  large  towns,  also  tend  to  pro- 
duce melanism  by  the  laws  of  natural  selection.  The  paper  was  illustrated 
by  numerous  examples  of  melauic  forms  of  Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera ; 
Mr.  C.  A.  Briggs'  very  dark  Sphinx  ligmtri;  the  President's  black 
Buarmia  cinctaria  and  B.  roboraria;  and  Mr.  Bobson's  very  dark  Arctia 
menthastri,  Odontopera  bidentata,  and  Chortobius  pamphilus  being  specially 
fine ;  but  the  little  box  that  attracted  most  attention  contained,  side  by 
side,  Mr.  Briggs'  fine  variety  of  Arctia  caia,  with  faint  buff-coloured 
markings  on  the  fore  wings,  black  bicolor-Mke  spots  occupying  the  centre, 
the  unaer  wings  being  all  red;  and  Mr.  Capper's  variety  of  the  same 
species,  the  fore  wings  of  which  are  immaculate,  with  the  exception  of  one 
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black  spot  near  the  centre,  the  hind  wings  being  normal.  Mr.  Newstead 
exhibited  types  of  Prosporphora  dendrohii,  Doug.  MS.,  very  remarkable 
Coccid  from  Demerara,  descriptions  of  which  will  shortly  appear.  Mr. 
Collins,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  C.  R.  Billups  aiid  J.  Dutton,  of  Warrington, 
exhibited  Dytiscus  dimidiatus,  male  and  female,  captured  in  the  fens 
in  1891,  after  being  lost  sight  of  for  eight  years;  and  Silpha  atrata 
var.  subrotundata  from  the  east  and  south-west  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man  in 
February,  1892.— F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec. 

Cambridge  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
February  17th,  1892. — A  meeting  of  six  old  members  of  the  Society 
was  held  at  Mr.  Jones's,  59,  Trurapington  Street,  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  setting  the  Society  going  again,  the  last  meeting  having  been  held 
March  8th,  1889.  The  advisability  of  altering  some  of  the  existing  rules 
was  discussed,  one  item  being  the  changing  the  name  of  the  Society  from 
the  *'  Cambridge  Entomological  Society  "  to  the  "  Cambridge  Entomological 
and  Natural  History  Society."  As  several  members  of  the  University  were 
desirous  of  joining,  and  the  anniversary  meeting  had  always  been  held  in 
February,  it  was  decided  that  the  next  meeting  should  be  the  anniversary 
meeting,  and  that  all  gentlemen  willing  to  join  should  be  invited  to  attend 
for  the  purpose  of  being  elected  members,  and  to  take  part  in  the  subsequent 
business  of  electing  officers  for  the  year,  and  considering  the  proposed  altera- 
tions of  the  rules. 

February  ^Qth,  Anniversary  Meeting.  —  Mr.  G.  H.  Bryan,  M.A., 
President,  in  the  chair.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Theobald,  Mr.  Farren 
acted  as  Secretary.  Messrs.  A.  M.  Moss,  A.  Rashleigh,  H.  S.  Fitzroy, 
W.  Morrow,  C. 'Woodhouse,  M.  White,  C.  Wells,  W.  H.  Powell, 
H.  J.  P.  Smith,  W.  C.  Feetham,  H.  Eltringham,  R.  LI.  Hodgson, 
A.  S.  Shrubbs,  and  G.  Watkinson  were  elected  members.  The  proposed 
alterations  in  the  rules  having  been  made,  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  elected,  as  follows :— President,  Mr.  A.  M.  Moss  ;  Vice-President,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Bryan,  M.A. ;  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  Farren,  F.E.S. ; 
Hon.  Librarian,  Mr.  A.  Jones ;  and  as  other  members  of  Council,  Messrs. 
C.  Woodhouse,  C.  Wells,  and  H.  Eltringham. 

March  11th. — Mr.  A.  M.  Moss,  President,  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  W. 
G.  S.  Malim,  H.  C.  T.  Langdon,  and  H.  V.  Bull  were  elected  members. 
Mr.  F.  V.  Theobald,  F.E.S. ,  sent  for  exhibition  two  cases  of  Diptera;  one 
showing  the  life-history  of  the  "  daddy-longlegs "  (Tipulse),  T.  oleracea, 
T.  gigantea,  and  T.  lutescens ;  and  the  other  being  a  case  of  Tabanus 
bovinus  and  T.  asilus;  also  a  box  of  living  specimens  of  the  "corn  and 
rice  weevils  "  (Calandra  granaria  and  C.  oryzcs).  The  Secretary  read  some 
notes  on  the  exhibit  by  Mr.  Theobald.  The  specimens  of  Tabanus  bovinus 
exhibited  were  from  Switzerland,  where  they  attack  the  horse  to  a  dreadful 
extent;  they  are  also  common  in  parts  of  England,  notably  the  New  Forest, 
Sussex,  &c.  Calandra  (corn  and  rice  weevil)  are  very  destructive  to  stored 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rice,  and,  to  some  extent,  maize,  especially  abundant 
in  Calcutta  wheat,  but  also  coming  from  other  parts.  The  weevil  lays  its 
eggs  one  on  each  grain,  and  the  young  larva  bores  its  way  in,  where  it 
assumes  the  pupal  state.  Mr.  Jones  rt^ad  a  paper  on  **  Killing  and  Setting 
Lepidoptera  ;  "  discussion  ensued,  chiefly  on  the  several  methods  of  killing, 
Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Farren  recommending  the  use  of  ammonia  in  preference 
to  cyanide.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  for  his  interesting  paper  cou- 
eluded  the  meeting. — William  Farren,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treas. 
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COLOUB-VAEIATION  IN  THE  OVA  OF  BISTON  HIRTARIA, 

By  Egbert  Adkin,  F.E.S. 

On  29th  April,  last  year,  I  took  a  fairly  fresh  female  Biston 
hirtaria  at  rest  on  a  wall  near  here,  and  being  desirous  of  rearinej 
the  species  from  ova,  I  put  her  aside  in  a  large  chip-box  covered 
with  leno  ;  and  upon  examination,  after  two  or  three  days,  I  found 
that  she  had  deposited  a  considerable  number  of  ova  in  cracks  in 
the  box ;  these  were  then  of  the  colour  that  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  as  natural  to  this  species,  a  deep  green.  During 
the  next  day  or  two  further  ova  were  deposited ;  these  were,  at 
first,  a  pale  golden  yellow,  but  afterwards  turned  to  a  deep 
orange,  which  colour  they  retained ;  and  a  few  that  were 
deposited  still  later  remained  of  the  pale  colour,  without  showing 
any  perceptible  change.  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month  I  took 
a  much  worn  female  from  the  bole  of  a  lime  tree,  and,  as  she 
showed  some  variation  from  the  one  previously  taken,  I  kept 
her,  also,  for  ova  ;  evidently  the  bulk  had  already  been  parted 
with,  but  of  those  that  I  obtained,  which  were  at  first  all  of  the 
pale  golden  yellow  colour,  the  earliest  deposited  changed  to  a 
yellowish  green,  the  next  to  a  pale  orange,  and  the  latest 
remained  yellow,  as  in  the  former  case.  I  concluded  that  those 
that  had  not  changed  colour  would  prove  infertile,  but  with  a 
view  to  satisfying  myself  on  this  point,  I  carefully  divided  the 
proceeds  of  each  moth  into  three  lots, — marked  resnectivelv, 
No.  1.  A ;  No.  1.  B  ;  No.  1.  C  ;  and  No.  2.  A;  No.  2.  B  ; 
No.  2.  C, — according  to  the  order  in  which  the  ova  were 
deposited.  In  due  time  each  lot  became  almost  black,  and 
subsequently  hatched,  but  not  in  the  order  in  which  they  had 
been  laid,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  : — 

No.  1.    A.   Turned  colour,  June  2  ;    hatched,  June   3. 

B.  „  „       June  8;  „         June  10. 

C.  „  „       June  4 ;  „         June    5. 
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No.  2.    A.  Turned  colour,  June  8 

B.  „  „       June  8 

C.  ,,  ,,       June  5 


liatched,  June  4. 
,,  June  10. 
,,        June   8. 


In  each  case,  therefore,  the  ova  that  had  remained  yellow 
hatched  hefore  those  that  assumed  the  orange  colour.  For  some 
time  I  managed  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  larvae,  but  as  they  grew 
their  prodigious  appetites  rendered  such  a  proceeding  impossible, 
and  from  time  to  time  I  set  some  of  each  lot  at  liberty,  in  order 
to  give  such  as  were  retained  a  chance  of  feeding  up.  I  was, 
therefore,  unable  to  obtain  a  complete  record  of  the  imagines 
resulting  from  the  various  batches ;  but  I  have  this  spring  reared 
a  sufficient  number  of  each  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  there 
would  have  been  no  difference  between  them,  either  as  regards 
the  proportionate  number  of  each  sex,  or  the  robustness  or 
coloration  of  the  individuals. 

Lewisham,  May,  1892. 


A  PRELIMINARY  LIST  OF  THE   INSECT-FAUNA  OF 
MIDDLESEX. 

Compiled  by  T.  D.  A.  Cockekell,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  118). 

Lepidoptera. 

Phorodesma  pustulatdy  Hufn.,  Mill  Hill,  two  in  the  garden  at 
Goldbeaters  (South) ;  Bishop's  Wood  (Vaughan), 

lodis  lactearia,  L.,  Bishop's  Wood  (Godwin) ;  Mill  Hill 
(South) ;  Highgate  Wood  (Vaughan) ;  Whitton  (Rendall) ;  Hare- 
field,  fairly  common  ( Wall) ;  Harrow- Weald,  common  (Roivland- 
Brown), 

Hemithea  strigata,  MiilL,  Bishop's  Wood,  Kingsbury  (God- 
win) ;  Mill  Hill  (South)  ;  Bedford  Park  (J.  Gray) ;  Highgate 
Wood  (Vaughan) ;  Whitton  (Bendall) ;  Harefield,  taken  sparingly 
[Wall) ;  Chiswick,  on  the  wing  at  dusk  (Sich)  ;  Ealing  (Adye) ; 
Old  Oak  Common  (Mera) ;  Harrow-Weald  (Rowland-Brown), 

Subf.  Ephyrincs. 
Zonosoma  punctaria^  L.,  Bishop's  Wood  {Godiuin) ;  Whitton 
(Rendall).     Z.porata,  Fb.,  Bishop's  Wood  (Godwin) ;  Mill  Hill, 
one  in  the  garden,  1876  (South). 

Subf.  Acidaliince. 
Asthena  candidata,   Schiff.,  Bishop's  Wood,  Kingsbury,  Old 
Oak   Common   (Godivin) ;   Mill   Hill  {South)  ;    Highgate  Wood 
(Vaughan) ;     Pinner    (Watts).      A.  luteata,    Schiff.,    Mill    Hill 
(South);  Harefield,  taken  sparingly  (Wall). 
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Acidalia  dimidiata,  Hufn.,  Bishop's  Wood  (Godwin);  Mill 
Hill,  common  in  a  hedgerow  {So2ith) ;  Dartmouth  Park  (Vaughan); 
Harefield,  rather  common  (Wall) ;  Chiswick,  common,  larva 
once  (Sick)  ;  Hampstead,  common  (Watts).  A.  hisetata,  Hufn., 
Bishop's  Wood  (Godivin) ;  Mill  Hill  (South)  ;  Whitton  (Rendall) ; 
Chiswick,  common  on  the  wing  at  dusk  (Sick) ;  Hampstead, 
common  (Watts).  A.  rusticata,  Fb.,  Harefield,  one  taken  in  1890 
(Wall).  A.  humiliata,  Hufn.  (=  dilutaria= inter jectaria).  Mill  Hill 
(South) ;  Chiswick,  common  on  the  wing  at  dusk  (Sich) ;  Finchley 
(Shepherd).  A.  virgularia,  Hb.  (=  incanaria),  Mill  Hill,  at  rest 
on  summer-house  in  the  garden  (South) ;  Highgate  (Vaughan) ; 
Whitton  (Rendall) ;  Chiswick,  common  (Sich) ;  Hampstead, 
common  (Watts) ;  Dalston  {Prout) ;  [St.  John's  Wood,  Kingsbury 
(South)].  A.  marginepunctataj  Goze.  (=  promutata),  Chiswick, 
once  at  rest  (Sich).  A.  immutatay  L.,  said  to  have  been  taken  at 
Enfield*  (see  Pract.  Nat.,  1883,  p.  131).  A.  imitaria,  Hb., 
Bishop's  Wood  (Shepherd) ;  Mill  Hill,  common  about  a  privet 
hedge,  bred  from  larvaB  found  on  privet  (South) ;  Whitton 
(Rendall).  A.  remutaria,  Hb.  (=  remutata,  Newm.),  Bishop's 
Wood,  common  (Godivin) ;  Mill  Hill  (South)  ;  Pinner  Woods 
(Watts).  A.  aversata,  L.  f  [banded  form] ,  London  (Rendall, 
Entom.,  1887,  p.  200).  A.  aversata,  Bishop's  Wood  (Godwin); 
Mill  Hill  (South) ;  Bedford  Park  (Ckll)  ;  Dartmouth  Park 
(Vaughan) ;  Whitton  (Rendall)  ;  Harefield,  rather  common 
(Wall) ;  Chiswick,  common,  larva  once  on  Nepeta  glechoma  (Sich) ; 
Hampstead,  common  (Watts) ;  Harrow- Weald  (Roivland-Brown) ; 
Tottenham  (Prout).  A.  emarginata,  L.,  Mill  Hill,  in  various 
hedgerows  (South) ;  Whitton  (Rendall) ;  Harefield,  a  few  in 
1887  (Wall).  A.  herhariata,  Fb.,  Cannon  Street,  London  (Meek, 
Entom.,  1879,  p.  226). 

Timandra  amataria,  L.,  common  (Godwin) ;  Mill  Hill,  com- 
mon in  ditches  (South)  ;  Highgate  (Vaughan)  ;  Whitton 
(Rendall)  ;    Harefield,    taken    freely    some     seasons    (Wall)  ; 

"^  In  September,  which,  if  correct,  would  indicate  a  second  brood. 
Newman  gives  only  June. — T.  D.  A.  C. 

f  The  true  A.  aversata,  popularly  known  as  the  "ribbon-wave,"  has  the 
space  between  the  two  central  transverse  lines  filled  up  with  darker,  and  is 
the  typical  form.  Stephens  describes  and  Wood  figures  it  under  this  name, 
but  Guenee  refers  the  banded  form  to  lividata,  Linn.,  representing  his 
A.  aversata  var.  a;  and  he  uses  aversata,  Linn.,  for  the  commoner  form 
without  central  fascia.  Stainton  mentions  both  forms  under  the  name  of 
aversata.  Staudinger  appears  to  have  been  doubtful  whether  the  common 
form  of  aversata  was  properly  referable  to  remutata,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat. 
X.  528,  and  so  gave  to  this  form  the  name  of  spoliata  (Horae,  Soc.  Ent. 
Ross.,  1870,  p.  150).  Newman,  in  his  '  British  Moths,'  p.  82,  figures  the 
plain  form  as  var.  remutata  and  the  banded  form  as  var.  aversata.  The 
typical  form  of  aversata  is,  perhaps,  less  common  than  the  spoliata  form  in 
many  of  the  localities  cited  above ;  but,  although  the  fact  has  not  been 
indicated,  it  probably  occurs  in  all  of  them ;  certainly  at  Bishop's  Wood, 
Mill  Hill,  Harefield,  Harrow,  Kingsbury,  Hampstead,  and  Tottenham. — Ed. 

0  2 
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Chiswick,  once  on  the  wing  (Sich) ;  Hendon,  1879  (Watts) ; 
Finchley  (Shepherd) ;  Oxhey  Lane  (Rowland-Broivn) ;  [Harrow 
and  Pinner,  common  (South),'] 

Geometrid(B  subf.  Caherincs. 

Cahera  pusaria,  L.,  Mill  Hill  (South)  ;  Bishop's  Wood 
(Godwin) ;  Isleworth  (Meyers) ;  Chiswick,  common,  larva  on 
birch  (SicJi)  ;  Oxhey  Lane*  (Rowland- Brown) ;  Hampstead 
(Watts) ;  Harefield,  common  (Wall)  ;  Ealing  (Adye).  G.  rotun- 
daria.  Haw.,  Bishop's  Wood  (Godwin  and  Shepherd),  G,  exanthe- 
mata,  Scop.,  Mill  Hill  (South) ;  Bishop's  Wood  (Godwin) ;  Oxhey 
Lane  (Roivland-Broivn) ;  Harefield,  common  (Wall)  ;  Hammer- 
smith (Mera) ;  Ealing  (Adye). 

Bapta  temerata,  Hk,  Bishop's  Wood,  common  (Godwin). 
B,  himaculataf  Fb.,  Harefield,  one  in  1889  (Wall), 

Subf.  Macariince. 

Halia  vauaria,  L.,  Mill  Hill  (South) ;  generally  distributed, 
on  lamps,  palings,  walls,  &c.  (Godivin) ;  Balls  Pond,  Islington, 
Kentish  Town,  Hampstead  (Vaughan) ;  Bedford  Park  [Gkll.) ; 
Chiswick,  common,  larva  on  currant  (Sich)  ;  Whitton  (Rendall) ; 
Oxhey  Lane  (Roioland-Broivn) ;  South  Hampstead,  common 
(Watts) ;  Harefield,  common  (Wall) ;  Tufnell  Park  (Shepherd) ; 
Hammersmith  (Mera)  ;  Clapton  (Bacot) ;  Dalston  (Prout) ;  [St. 
John's  Wood  {South)] , 

Subf.  Fidoniints, 

Strenia  clathrata,  L.,  Mill  Hill  (South), 

Panagra  petraria,  Hb.,  Old  Oak  Common  (Godwin) ;  Bishop's 
Wood  (Vaughan) ;  Whitton  (Rendall) ;  Graemes  Dyke,  Harrow- 
Weald  (Rowland-Brown) ;  Hampstead  Heath  (Watts), 

Bupalus  piniaria^  L.,  Whitton  (Rendall)  ;  Graemes  Dyke 
(Rowland-Brown) ;  London  (Whittle^  Entom.  1887,  p.  211). 

Sterrha  sacraria,  L.,  Swains  Lane,  Highgate  (H.  Pryer  fide 
Vaughan) ;  near  Uxbridge  (Benhotv,  Entom.  1878,  p.  21). 

Aspilates  gilvaria^  Fb.,  Willesden  (Klein) ;  Oxhey  Lane 
{Rowland- Brown) , 

Subf.  ZerenincB, 

Abraxas  grossulariata,  L.,  Mill  Hill  (South) ;  generally  distri- 
buted (Godwin) ;  Kentish  Town  (Vaughan) ;  Bedford  Park 
(Fenn) ;  very  common  at  Chiswick,  larva  abundant,  especially 
on  cultivated  evergreen,  Euonymus  (Sich);  Whitton  (Rendall) ; 
Harrow- Weald  (Roivland-Broum) ;  common  (Watts) ;  Harefield, 

■■'  Mr.  Eowland-Brown  heads  his  hst,  "  Middlesex,"  but  gives  several 
species  from  Oxhey  Lane,  which  is  just  in  Hertfordshire,  according  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Map.  I  leave  them  in  the  list,  as  the  lane  seems  to  extend 
into  Middlesex.  Last  year  (Entom.  xxiv.  60)  Pterostoma  palpina  is  recorded 
only  from  Oxhey  Lane ;  but  if  this  is  in  Hertfordshire  the  species  may  still 
be  kept  in  the  Middlesex  list,  having  been  taken  at  Hounslow  (W.  Powley) 
and  Willesden  (Klein), 
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too  abundant  (Wall);  Hammersmith  (Mera);  Ealing  (Adye) ; 
Clapton  [Bacot)  ;  Dalston  (Prout) ;  Isleworth,  pupa  on  currant 
(Ckll)  ;  *  [St.  John's  Wood,  generally  common  (South)] . 
A.  grossulariata  ab.  lutea,  Ckll.,  Entom.  xxii.  p.  2.^  Mr.  Prout 
writes  that  he  has  a  specimen  of  this,  taken  in  his  garden  at 
Greenwood  Koad,  Dalston. 

Ligdia  adustata,  Schiff.,  Chiswick,  once  at  Tanacetum  vidgare 
(Sich) ;  Whitton  (Rendall) ;  Harrow- Weald  (Roivland- Brown) ; 
Hampstead  Heath,  1880,  &c.  (Watts) ;  Harefield,  not  common 
(Wall);  Hammersmith  (Mem) ;    IKmgsbmy  (South).] 

Lomaspilis  marginata,  L.,  Mill  Hill  (South) ;  generally  com- 
mon, especially  at  Bishop's  Wood  (Godwin) ;  Chiswick,  larva  on 
Lombardy   poplar   (Sicli)  ;     Harrow- Weald   (Rowland- Brown) ; 
Hampstead  Heath  (Watts) ;   Harefield,  rather  common  (Wall) 
abundant  near  Ealing  (Adye) ;   [Northwood  (South).] 

Subf.  Hyherniince. 
Hyhernia  rupicapraria,   Hb.,    Mill   Hill   (South) ;    generally 
common  (Godwin) ;    Millfield  Lane  (Vaughan)  ;    Chiswick,  not 
often  taken  (Sich) ;  Whitton  (Rendall) ;  Harrow- Weald  (Rowland- 
Brown)  ;    Hampstead    (Watts)  ;    Harefield,    abundant    (Wall) ; 
Bishop's  Wood    (Shepherd) ;     [Kingsbury   (South)].     H.   leuco- 
phcearia,  Schiff.,  Mill  Hill  (South) ;  generally  common  (Godioin) ; 
Bishop's  Wood  (Vaughan) ;  Chiswick,  occasionally  (Sich) ;  Whitton 
(Rendall) ;    Harrow- Weald  (Rowland-Brown) ;    Hyde  Park  and 
Hampstead  (Watts) ;    Harefield,  common    (Wall) ;    near  Acton 
(Mera).     H.  aurantiaria,  Esp.,  Bishop's  Wood  (Godzvin) ;  Hare- 
field,  common   (Wall) ;    Tottenham    (Prout).      H.   marginaria, 
Bork.   (=proge7nmaria),  Mill  Hill   (South) ;    generally  common 
(Godwin) ;  Bishop's  Wood  (Vaughan) ;  Bedford  Park,  April,  1891 
(Ckll.) ;   Chiswick,  common,  larvae  on  birch  and  plum  (Sich) ; 
Whitton   (Rendall) ;   Harrow- Weald   (Roivland-Brown)  ;   Hamp- 
stead,   common    (Watts) ;    Harefield,    abundant    (Wall) ;    near 
Acton  (Mera) ;  Isleworth,  a  form  intermediate  between  the  type 
and   the   var.  fuscata,   Mosley   (Ckll).     H.   defoliaria,   Clerck, 
Bishop's   Wood    (Godwin) ;   Chiswick,    common,   larva  on  elm 
and  pear  trees  (Sich)  ;  Whitton  (Rendall) ;  Stanmore  (Rowland- 
Brown)  ;  Harefield,  plentiful  ( Wall) ;  Bishop's  Wood  and  High- 
gate  (Shepherd)  ;  Ealing  (Adye) ;  Dalston  (Prout).    H.  defoliaria 
ab.  suffusa,  Ckll.,  f  Entom.  1886,  p.  37.     Mr.  Sich  (Entom.  1888, 
p.  112)  refers  to  a  dark  reddish  form  at  Chiswick. 

Anisopteryx  cescularia,  Schiff.,  Mill  Hill,  female  may  be  found 
on    hedges    at    night   (South) ;    generally   common,   especially 

"-i=  From  an  Isleworth  specimen  I  bred  an  Ichneumonid,  black,  about 
14  millim.  long,  wings  dusky  hyaline,  with  a  rather  large  dark  stigma. 

f  This  is  apparently  hardly  to  be  separated  from  a  variety  named 
obliteraria,  concerning  which  see  A.  H.  Waters,  '  Nat.  World,'  Jan.  1886, 
p.  8. 
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Eegent's  Park  (Godwin)  ;  Hampstead  (Vaughan) ;  Chiswick, 
fairly  common  at  rest  (Sich) ;  Whitton  {Rendall)  ;  Oxhey  Lane 
(Rowland- Brown) ;  Harefield,  not  common  (Wall) ;  Highgate 
(Shepherd);  Ealing  (Adye) , 

Subf.  Larentiince, 

Cheimatohia  brumata,  L.,  Mill  Hill  (South) ;  generally  common 
(Godwin) ;  Hampstead  (Vaughan) ;  Chiswick,  abundant,  larva  in 
young  shoots  and  buds  of  fruit  and  other  trees  (Sich) ;  Whitton 
(Rendall) ;  Harrow- Weald,  very  common  (Rowland-Brown) ; 
Harefield,  exceedingly  abundant  (Wall) ;  Highgate  (Shepherd)  ; 
Hammersmith  (Mera)  ;  Clapton  (Bacot)  ;  Dalston  (Prout), 
C,  boreata,  Hb.,  Bishop's  Wood  (Godwin), 

Oporabia  dilutata,  Bork.,  Mill  Hill  (South) ;  generally  common, 
especially  Hampstead  (Godwin)  ;  Isleworth  (Fenn) ;  Chiswick, 
occasionally,  also  larva  (Sich) ;  Whitton  (Rendall) ;  Harrow- 
Weald  [Roland-Brown) ;  Harefield,  common  (Wall) ;  Highgate 
(Shepherd) ;  Clapton  (Bacot).  0.  dilutata  var.  obscurata,  Stgr. 
Mr.  Shepherd  wrote  me  that  he  had  taken  this  at  Hampstead ; 
and  Mr.  Sich  refers  to  a  suffused  form  at  Chiswick  (Entom. 
xxi.  112). 

Larentia  didyinata,  L.,  Mill  Hill  (South) ;  generally  common 
(Godwin) ;  Bishop's  Wood  (Vaughan) ;  Whitton  (Rendall) ; 
Hampstead,  common  (Watts) ;  Harefield,  common  (Wall)  ; 
Dalston  (Prout)  ;  [North wood  (South)] ,  L.  midtistrigariay  Haw., 
Mill  Hill,  at  rest  on  palings  (South) ;  Hampstead  Heath  (God- 
win) ;  Whitton  (Rendall) ;  Hampstead  Heath,  1882  (Watts), 
L.  viridaria,  Fb.  (=^pectinitaria) ,  Bishop's  Wood  (Godwin); 
Whitton  (Rendall);  Harefield,  occasional  (Wall);  [Northwood, 
common  (South)]. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES   ON  BEITISH  LEPIDOPTERA. 

By  Richard  South. 

The   Genus   Melanippe. 

(Continued  from  p.  114.) 

Melanippe  galiata. 
The  ground  colour  of  fore  wings  is  generally  chalk-white,  with 
a  greyish  patch  at  the  base,  and  more  or  less  tinged  with  ashy 
grey  on  the  outer  marginal  area.  The  central  band,  which  has 
a  decided  projection  on  its  outer  edge,  is  usually  divided  trans- 
versely into  three  parts  by  thin  black  or  blackish  lines  ;  the 
median  portion  is  always  the  widest,  and,  as  a  rule,  darker  than 
the  narrow  inner  and  broader  outer  portions,  which  are  alike  in 
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colour ;  the  blotch  towards  apex  is  a  variable  quantity,  sometimes 
very  well  defined,  but  often  only  represented  by  a  patch  or  two 
of  darker  scales ;  in  the  strongest  marked  specimens  there  is  a 
dark  transverse  line  from  the  inner  edge  of  this  blotch  to  inner 
margin,  and  a  whitish  submarginal  line  touches  its  outer  edge, 
and  intersects  a  dark  grey  cloud-like  spot  near  the  middle  of  the 
marginal  area  ;  the  inner  portion  of  this  spot  is  often  separated 
into  two  dots. 

Considerable  diversity  is  exhibited  in  the  composition  of  the 
central  band,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  all  the  minor 
modifications  of  this  and  other  characters,  as  it  will  suffice  for 
present  purposes  to  mention  the  more  striking  points  of  variation. 
In  some  specimens  from  Ventnor  the  base  of  fore  wings  is  tinged 
with  grey,  limited  by  a  slightly  darker  line,  and  the  central  band 
is  pale  grey,  enclosed  and  traversed  by  blackish  lines ;  black 
discoidal  spot  distinct.  Other  specimens  from  the  same  locality, 
and  also  from  Folkestone  and  Eastbourne,  have  the  median 
portion  of  the  central  band  rather  bluish  grey,  and  the  narrow 
inner  and  broader  outer  portions  tinged  with  brownish  ;  the 
basal  patch  in  these  examples  is  almost  as  dark  as  the  central 
band,  and  is  intersected  by  a  grey  suffused  whitish  band ;  the 
outer  marginal  area  is  more  or  less  suffused  with  greyish. 

Mr.  Porritt  very  generously  sent  me  a  series  of  specimens  from 
Yorkshire.  These  have  a  very  dark  grey,  almost  blackish,  basal 
patch  ;  the  central  band  is  rather  wider  than  usual,  bluish  black 
in  colour,  and  the  transverse  intersecting  lines  are  hardly  trace- 
able ;  the  outer  marginal  area  is  distinctly  suffused  with  greyish, 
and  the  white  submarginal  line  is  unusually  distinct ;  the  apical 
blotch  and  cloud  below  are  well  defined.  The  hind  wings  are 
fuliginous  grey,  with  a  whitish  double  central  line  and  a  single 
submarginal  line. 

I  understand  that  this  form  of  galiata  is  very  local,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  the  unilohata  of  Haworth,  which  was 
also  from  Yorkshire. 

Quadriaimulata,  Haworth,  appears  to  be  a  rather  uncommon 
aberration  of  galiata.  Stephens  (111.  Brit.  Ent.  Haust.  iii.  p.  223) 
describes  it  as  having  the  "  anterior  wings  ashy  brown  at  the 
base,  then  with  two  geminated  waved  fuscous  strigse,  and  between 
these  a  narrow  fascia  of  four  rounded  white  spots,  edged  with 
black  ;  then  a  broad  fuscous-ash  space  or  fascia,  terminating  in 
a  geminated  fuscous  striga,  with  a  black  spot  within  towards 
costa ;  behind  this  the  wings  are  whitish,  a  little  clouded  with 
cinereous  and  darker  shades  and  waves,  with  a  small  emarginate 
black  spot  towards  apex  of  costa  ;  posterior  wings  pale  cinereous 
white,  with  the  border  rather  darker.  Cambridgeshire  and  coast 
of  Devon." 

Wood  figures  this  form  (565)  and  also  unilohata  (564)  in  his 
*  Index  Entomologicus,'     In  the  last-named  figure  the  central 
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band  is  fuscous,  and  does  not  agree  with  the  Yorkshire  specimens 
of  galiata  referred  to  above. 

Melanippe  fluctuata. 
Specimens  of  this  species,  captured  even  in  a  London  garden, 
exhibit  considerable  variation  in  colour  and  markings  of  fore 
wings.  First,  as  regards  colour  :  this  is  most  frequently  whitish 
or  greyish,  but  specimens  are  sometimes  more  or  less  tinged  with 
ochreous,  and  one  or  two  taken  by  myself  in  my  garden  are 
nearly  as  much  suffused  with  fuliginous  as  examples  of  the 
species  from  Aberdeen,  presently  to  be  more  particularly  referred 
to.  Then  as  to  the  markings :  perhaps  the  largest  number 
have  simply  the  typical  dark  patches  at  base,  middle  of  costa, 
and  towards  apex ;  but  specimens  with  an  entire  and  well-defined 
blackish  central  band  are  often  obtained,  together  with  inter- 
mediate forms,  which  show  the  gradual  development,  stage  by 
stage,  as  it  were,  of  the  band.  The  banded  form  is  figured  by 
Wood  and  Newman,  and  is  the  var.  ^,  Haworth,  and  a,  Guenee. 
Besides  graduation  towards  the  fully-developed  band,  the  costal 
blotch  becomes  modified  in  the  direction  of  complete  effacement ; 
but  so  far  I  have  not  seen  a  specimen  without  at  least  a  remnant 
of  this  mark.  I  have  taken  two  specimens  in  St.  John's  Wood, 
in  both  of  which  the  costal  blotch  is  reduced  to  very  slender 
proportions.  One  of  these  has  the  usual  blotch  represented  by  a 
blackish  transverse  bar,  which  is  slightly  contracted  above  the 
middle,  and  extends  from  the  subcostal  to  the  median  nervures ; 
this  is  the  var.  costovata,  Haw.  In  the  other  specimen  the  costal 
mark  is  somewhat  triangular  in  shape.  The  costal  half  of  the 
central  band  usually  contains  some  pale  irregular-shaped  marks, 
the  upper  one  enclosing  the  black  discoidal  spot.  The  inner  edge 
of  the  band  is  often  indented,  but  is  usually  entire  and  forms  a 
curve ;  the  outer  edge  has  a  more  or  less  distinct  tooth-like  pro- 
jection before  the  middle,  and  below  this  the  band  is  often  con- 
tracted to  about  half  its  original  width.  The  twin  black  spots 
below  apical  blotch  are  generally  present,  although  not  in- 
variably so,  but  vary  in  size  and  definition.  A  very  wavy  black 
line  starts  from  the  inner  edge  of  apical  blotch,  but  does  not 
always  attain  the  inner  margin.  Hind  wings  fuscous  grey,  with 
a  small  black  spot  and  darker  transverse  line  before  the  middle, 
and  some  darkei  and  paler  lines  and  bands  on  the  outer  half  of 
the  wing. 

Aberdeen  specimens  of  M.  fluctuata  are  grey,  tinged  some- 
times with  brownish,  and  generally  sufi'used  with  fuliginous. 
The  central  band  is  continued  from  costa  to  inner  margin,  and 
bordered  on  each  side  by  a  narrower  whitish  band,  which  is 
intersected  by  a  darker  line ;  submarginal  line  whitish,  edged 
internally  with  darker.  These  whitish  bands  and  lines  are 
present  in  English  specimens,  but,  owing  to  the  paler  ground 
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colour,  are  not  conspicuous.  Milliere,  in  1869  (*  Iconographie/ 
iii.  p.  267,  pi.  131,  fig.  7),  described  and  figured  a  form  oifluctuata 
under  the  name  of  var.  neapolisata.  He  says  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples  this  variety  is  the  dominant  form  of  the 
species,  but  he  appears  to  have  met  with  males  only;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  he  says  of  these  that  the  antennae  are  more 
strongly  pectinated  than  in  typical  males.  In  1887  Milliere 
received  Aberdeen  specimens  of  fluctuata^  and  figured  a  female 
specimen  as  this  sex  of  his  var.  neapolisata  (Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr. 
(6),  vii.  p.  218,  pi.  V.  fig.  7,  $  ).  Probably  Milliere  was  correct 
in  his  identification,  but  if  the  Aberdeen  form  of  fluctuata  is 
identical  with  that  from  Naples  in  colour  and  marking,  the  males 
do  not  agree  in  the  character  of  the  antennae,  as  the  Aberdeen 
males  of  fluctuata  have  these  organs  just  exactly  as  much  pecti- 
nated as  males  of  the  type  form,  and  no  more.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  the  type  female  of  var.  neapolisata  was  not  obtained 
from  the  same  locality  as  the  male  of  that  form. 

Mr.  McArthur  informs  me  that  fluctuata  is  very  rare  in  the 
Shetlands,  and  that  the  specimens  are  dark  in  colour,  but  the 
central  band  is  not  complete.  Specimens  from  Dumbarton  and 
Clydesdale,  in  my  series,  have  the  wings  suffused  with  dark  grey, 
but  they  are  not  so  dark  as  those  from  Aberdeen.  The  central 
band  is  generally  continued  to  inner  margin,  but  it  is  paler 
than  in  typical  specimens  ;  the  whitish  band  following  the  fascia 
is  very  conspicuous  towards  costa.  Arran  specimens  are 
"very  dark,  and  much  suffused  with  black"  (Weir,  Entom.  xv. 
p.  253). 

I  have  but  one  example  of  the  species  from  Ireland  (kindly 
sent  to  me  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  P.  Euss,  of  Sligo)  ;  this  is 
identical  with  Dumbarton  specimens.  Mr.  Eitz-Gibbon,  of 
Dublin,  has  most  kindly  sent  me  for  examination  a  very  pretty 
specimen,  which  he  captured  on  the  blossom  of  Japanese  privet 
at  Howth,  August,  1891.  This  example  is  rather  smaller  than 
the  largest  Aberdeen  specimen  in  my  series ;  the  ground  colour 
is  silvery  grey,  and  the  central  band  unusually  broad,  especially 
the  costal  half,  which  contains  a  large  patch  of  the  ground 
colour  enclosing  a  black  dot. 

Seeing  how  very  variable  M.  fluctuata  is  in  tone  of  colour  and 
definition  of  marking,  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  trouble  our- 
selves very  much  about  names  for  the  various  forms.  At  the 
same  time,  one  may  find  almost  endless  amusement  in  endea- 
vouring to  arrange  and  group  into  detachments  the  numerous 
varieties  of  this  species. 

Var.  B,  Guenee=:var.  ^,  Haworth,  has  the  fore  wings  deep 
olive-grey,  bands  and  marks  obscured  by  the  dark  ground  colour. 
Hind  wings  uniform  grey.  Duponchel  represents  a  form  inter- 
mediate between  vars.  A  and  B  of  Guenee. 

\ar.  C,  Guenee.    Ail  the  lines  of  the  fore  wings  are  evane- 
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scent,  except  the  submarginal ;  the  blotches  are  as  in  the  type, 
but  more  restricted. 

Var.  acutangiilata,  from  the  Caucasus  (Eom.  sur  Lap.  iii.  p.  2, 
pi.  i.  figs,  la,  1  &,  1887),  has  the  central  transverse  band  con- 
tinued to  the  inner  margin  ;  the  angular  projection  or  tooth  on 
the  outer  edge  of  this  band  is  rather  more  pointed  than  usual.  I 
believe  this  form  is  not  uncommon  in  Britain. 

My  smallest  example  is  a  London  one,  and  measures  barely 
11  lines  in  expanse ;  the  largest  specimen  in  my  collection 
is  from  Aberdeen,  and  expands  1  inch  5  lines. 


SPEING    LEPIDOPTERA    IN    ITALY. 
By  H.  Rowland-Brown,  M.A. 

The  following  list  of  spring  Ehopalocera  is  compiled  from 
hasty  notes  jotted  down  in  railway  carriages,  and  upon  two  or 
three  country  walks  made  outside  Florence  and  Rome.  To  the 
British  observer  of  nature  the  marvellous  southern  spring,  seen 
for  the  first  time  in  all  its  abundant  glory,  is  a  revelation  never 
to  be  forgotten.  It  would  seem  as  if  nature  lavished  her  whole 
bounty  upon  the  April  and  May  of  North  and  Central  Italy, 
leaving  the  later  months  destitute  of  those  exquisite  wild  flowers 
which,  earlier  in  the  year,  greet  the  eye  at  every  turn  in  town  and 
country  alike. 

I  saw  the  first  butterfly  (March  23rd)  at  Biasca,  a  small 
station  on  the  Italian  slope  of  the  St.  Gotthard  Pass,  flying 
over  the  snow ;  it  was  G.  rhamni ;  and  every  foot  the  railway 
descended  the  same  insect  became  more  and  more  plentiful.  At 
Bellinzona,  P,  rapo  was  already  out,  flying  over  the  white  crocus 
meadows  that  bordered  upon  the  line.  On  March  24th  I  walked 
from  Lugano  to  Melide  along  the  high  road,  the  banks  of  which 
were  covered  with  primroses,  white  violets,  periwinkles,  and 
anemones ;  whilst  the  willows  by  the  lake  side  were  already  in 
leaf,  and  the  camelias  flowering  abundantly  in  the  villa  gardens. 
V.  egea,  fresh  from  the  chrysalis,  was  everywhere;  and  occa- 
sionally V.  polychloros  and  a  few  P.  hrassicce.  Between  Como 
and  Milan  the  fields  were  white  with  snowdrops,  but  the  weather 
turning  very  wet  I  saw  no  more  insects  until  I  arrived,  March 
31st,  at  Florence.  By  the  side  of  the  railway  from  Bologna  to 
Florence,  across  the  Apennines,  the  green  hellebore  and  great 
spurge  were  flowering  in  the  already  half- dried- up  torrent  beds, 
and  the  woods  were  putting  out  their  leaves.  Walking  to  Fiesole 
on  April  1st,  I  noticed  many  butterflies  flitting  over  the  rose- 
maries and  already  radiant  rose  bushes  of  the  old  hill  town. 

In  addition  to  those  I  have  already  mentioned,  I  came  across 
a  single  G,  cleojmtra,  V,  atalanta,  F.  cardui,  A,  euphrosyne,  and 
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the  ubiquitous  M,  stellatarum.  In  the  Cascine,  the  fashionable 
park  of  Florence,  L.  argiolm  and  F.  egea  were  flying  in  pro- 
fusion round  the  bay  trees ;  but,  oddly  enough,  during  the  five 
weeks  I  was  in  Italy,  I  never  once  came  across  a  hybernated 
specimen  of  V,  urticcB ;  and  on  one  occasion  only  at  Eome  (on 
the  Palatine)  did  I  see  V.  io,  I  amused  myself  one  day,  when 
visiting  the  picture  galleries,  with  studying  the  Lepidoptera  of 
the  Old  Masters.  Butterflies,  however,  play  a  very  insignificant 
part,  even  in  the  still-life  pictures  of  the  Dutch  school.  Among 
the  Italians  I  could  find  no  single  painting  of  any  moth  or 
butterfly,  though  in  one  of  the  monasteries,  I  think  it  was  at 
Certosa  near  Florence,  I  saw  a  very  passable  A.  atropos  done 
upon  the  wall  of  one  of  the  cells.  Ruysch  Rachele  occasionally 
introduces  V.  atalanta,  P.  hrassiccB,  and  even  E.  cardamines ;  and 
in  a  Van  Huysum  I  discovered  a  really  fine  P.  napi.  In  Rome, 
the  most  favoured  locality  for  Lepidoptera  was  the  Palatioe  hill, 
which  is  a  perfect  garden  of  flowers,  wild  and  cultivated.  The 
slopes  are  covered  with  giant  fennel  plants,  where  I  was  not 
surprised  to  find  (April  16th)  P.  machaon  in  abundance,  together 
with  P.  megcera  and  C.  pamphilus,  and  literally  hundreds  of 
G.  rhamni  and  "the  whites."  It  was  not,  however,  until  I  went 
to  Tivoli  that  I  realized  the  full  richness  of  the  Italian  insect- 
fauna.  In  Hadrian's  villa  (April  22nd),  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  gazed  upon  P.  podalirius  on  the  wing,  evidently  just 
emerged,  and  in  the  most  perfect  condition.  With  the  help  of  a 
Kodak  camera  I  was  able  to  take  away  my  first  impressions  of 
this  insect  in  a  very  practical  manner.  In  the  woodland  glades, 
P.  egeria  was  to  be  seen  with  F.  c-album,  N.  lucina,  and  one  or  two 
L.  duponcheli,  a  very  feeble  flyer,  yet  hardly  ever  settling.  In  the 
sunny  brakes  that  cover  much  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars, 
T.  rubi,  G.  cleopatra,  P.  machaon,  E,  cardamines ^  and  the  spring 
fritillaries,  A.  selene,  A.  euphrasy ne,  and  A,  dia,  together  with 
C.  pamphilus,  might  have  been  taken  in  any  quantities,  but 
having  no  apparatus  with  me  I  could  only  watch  and  admire  the 
countless  hundreds  of  insects  that  passed  before  my  eyes.  Of  the 
wild  flowers  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  with  too  much 
enthusiasm ;  but  to  the  English  eye  the  simultaneous  appearance 
of  what,  with  us,  are  spring  and  midsummer  flowers  respectively, 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  rather  confusing. 

As  I  said  before,  these  are  only  hasty  jottings,  but  they  may 
prove  of  interest  to  readers  of  the  *  Entomologist ' ;  and  anything 
that  may  help  to  induce  our  native  collectors  to  disregard  their 
insularity,  and  extend  the  field  of  the  observations  and  operations 
to  the  wider  study  of  European  Rhopalocera,  must  be  of  service. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  a  word  of  advice  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
the  innumerable  tourists  who  are  attracted  every  spring  to 
Italy  and  the  Riviera;  and  that  is,  take  your  collecting-boxes 
with  you. 
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The  subjoined  list  of  twenty-four  species  will  show  at  a  glance 
some  of  the  insects  commonly  to  be  taken  in  March  and  April ; 
and  there  are  many  others  at  this  season,  I  have  no  doubt,  which 
I  either  missed  or  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  encounter: — 
Papilio  podaliriuSf  P.  machaon,  Pieris  h'assiccB,  P.  rapes,  P.  napi, 
Thecla  ruhi,  Lyccena  argiolus,  Euchloe  cardamines,  Leucophasia 
duponcheli,  Gonepteryx  rhamni,  G.  cleopatra,  Vanessa  atalanta, 
V.  egea,  F.  c-aloum,  V.  cardui,  V.  polychloros,  V.  io,  Nemeohius 
lucina,  Pararge  egeria,  P.  megcera,  Argynnis  selene,  A,  euplirosyne, 
A.  dia,  Coenonympha  {Chortobius)  pamphilus. 

Oxhey  Grove,  Harrow- Weald,  May  4,  1892. 


NOTES  ON   THE   SYNONYMY   OF  NOCTUID   MOTHS. 
By  Arthur  G.  Butler,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  93.) 

The  genus  Ariola,  Walk.,  contains  very  heterogeneous  mate- 
rial :  thus  the  type  A.  coelisigna  appears  to  me  to  be  a>Lithosiid  ,- 
but  of  this  I  am  at  present  uncertain,  though  the  neuration 
seems  to  me  to  point  rather  to  that  family  than  any  other.  A. 
dilectissima  and  "  Acontia  "  dicycla  belong  to  Pachylepis,  Feld., 
and  are  undoubtedly  Glottulidae;  A.  pulchra,  Butl.,  is  a  Micro- 
Lepidopteron  probably  allied  to  Davendra ;  A.  continua  and 
deflexa.  Walk.,  from  Borneo,  are  sexes,  and  belong  to  the  Deltoid 
genus  Lazandra  =  Lahaiida,  Walk. ;  and  A,  saturata  is  a  Para- 
crama,  and  belongs  to  the  Nycteolidse.  A.  includens  is,  at  present, 
unknown  to  me. 

Thalpochares  mundula,  ZelL,  appears  to  be  a  Deltoid  allied  to 
Rivula. 

I  followed  Lederer,  Staudinger,  Walker,  and  others,  in  placing 
Argyrospila  (and  consequently  ilficar^ia)  in  the  Leucaniidse.  An 
examination  of  the  wing- veins  proves  clearly  that  both  Argyro- 
spila and  Micardia  are  Acontiidso :  in  general  aspect  they  are 
more  like  Eublemmidae. 

Anthophila  indecisa,  Walk.,  appears  to  belong  to  the  Hypo- 
grammidae,  in  Walker's  sense  of  the  family ;  the  neuration 
corresponds :  the  specimen  is  rubbed  and  faded  almost  beyond 
recognition,  which  accounts  for  its  specific  name. 

A.  divergenSf  Walk.,  and  A.  erecta  =  Atethmia  inusta  =  A. 
suhusta  =  Laphygma  trilinea  =  Anomis  dispartita  =  Poaphila 
congesta  are  Heliothida?  of  the  genus  Lygranthcecia,  which  is 
consequently  synonymous  with  Atethmia,  Hiibn. 

Dyrzela  cara,  Butl.,  from  Japan,  is  a  Cosmia  nearest  to  C, 
diffinis,  L.  :  the  type  of  Dyrzela  belongs  neither  to  the  Acontiidae 
nor  Eublemmidae,  but  will  come  much  later  in  the  arrangement. 
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Xanthodes  ?  arcuata  is  probably  an  Avitta,  and  belongs  to  the 
HerminiidsB ;  and  Acontia  ??  rceselloides,  Walk.,  is  a  Sarrothripa, 

Thalpothares  orha,  Grote,  is  a  Hypenid ;  it  is  identical  with 
Walker's  Hydrelia  ?  latipalpis. 

Micra  tineoides,  Walk.,  is  a  Lithosiid  allied  to  Sorocostia 
vetustella. 

Of  reputed  Acontiidae  hitherto  not  mentioned  A.  discalis  is  a 
Tineid.  A.  discoidalis  =  venustula  is  a  Spragueia,  as  also  is  A. 
decisa.  A.  olivacea  =  Anthophila  nebulifera  is  a  genus  of 
Eublemmidae  near  to  Eiiblemma,  but  I  think  distinct.  A.  ?  nigri- 
palpis  is  so  much  worn,  rubbed,  and  faded  that  it  is  impossible  to 
be  certain  of  its  genus  ;  it  is  an  Acontiid,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
by  its  venation,  and  may  be  Hiccodes  dosaroides  of  Moore,  which 
it  resembles  in  general  colouring  and  size  ;  but  the  markings  are 
almost  entirely  obliterated.  Tarache  destituta  is  an  Ozarha, 
Under  Erastria  Walker  described  two  Hadenids, — E.  varia  = 
Oligia  festivoideSy  Guen.,  and  E.  ?  basistigma,  which  is  also  an 
Oligia, 

OZARBA,  Walk, 
Ozarha  punctigera. 

Ozarha  punctig era,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  2,  p.  685  (1865). 

Grammodes  excavata,  Walker,  I.  c,  3,  p.  973  (1865). 

Asia  and  Australia.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Miana  honesta.  Walk.,  is  an  allied  species. 

ACANTHOLIPES,  Lsd.^ 

Acantholipes  circumdata. 
Hydrelia?  circumdata,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xv.  p.  1763  (1858). 
Docela  vetustalis,  Walker,  L  c,  Suppl.  4,  p.  1258  (1865). 
Congo.    Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

EuBLEMMA,  Hiibn. 
Euhlemma  rosita. 

Micra  rosita,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  245,  n.  1036  (1852). 

Micra  derogata.  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  825,  n.  17  (1857). 

Australia,  Formosa,  Ceylon,  Bombay.     Coll.  B.  M. 

The  following  group  differs  somewhat  in  character  from 
typical  Euhlemma,  but  appears  not  to  differ  structurally :  it 
consists  of  E,  pannonica  from  Europe,  secta,  leonata,  hemirhoda 
(and  two  other  undetermined  species  in  the  Museum  series),  from 
Java,  New  Guinea,  Australia,  &c. 

*  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  genus  is  actually  distinct  from  Microphysa  ; 
in  any  case  it  is  a  convenient  name  for  a  group. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL    NOTES,    CAPTURES,    &c.       ' 

The  Recent  Exhibition. — Successful  as  the  later  displays  of  the 
South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society  have  been,  the 
Twelfth  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  which  was  held  at  the  Bridge 
House  Hotel  on  the  5th  and  6th  ultimo,  was  not  second  to  any  one  of  them, 
from  whatever  point  of  view  we  may  regard  it.  The  number  of  exhibitors 
were  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  numerous  as  they  sometimes  have  been  on  these 
occasions,  but  the  table  and  all  other  available  space  was  well  filled  with  a 
choice  assortment  of  natural-history  objects,  largely  entomological.  Of  these 
last  the  Secretary's  report,  which  will  be  found  on  p.  149,  will  give  full  par- 
ticulars. The  educational  value  of  exhibitions  of  this  kind  can  never, 
perhaps,  be  satisfactorily  ascertained ;  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  some, 
who  are  attracted  by  mere  curiosity  to  the  show,  are  so  impressed  by  the 
beautiful  objects  they  see  around  them  that  they,  too,  resolve  to  form  a 
collection  of  some  of  Nature's  gems.  Another  way  in  which  these  exhibitions 
are  distinctly  useful  is,  that  they  afford  an  opportunity  to  fellow-workers  for 
making  the  personal  acquaintance  of  each  other;  and  this  was  freely  taken 
advantage  of  at  the  last  show. — Ed. 

The  Present  Price  of  '*  Coppers." — At  Stevens',  on  the  10th  of 
last  month,  seven  specimens  of  Polyommatm  dispar  were  sold,  and  reahzed 
the  large  amount  of  £15  18s.  Qd.,  or,  roughly  speaking,  an  average  of 
£'2  5s.  apiece.  A  fair  male  specimen  was  knocked  down  for  £3  8s.,  and  a 
nice  female  example  fetched  the  handsome  sum  of  £4  10s.,  whilst  two 
other,  not  very  fine,  females  went  for  £-2  15s.  and  £-2  ^s.  respectively.  One 
male,  minus  both  antennae  and  abdomen,  was  sold  for  £1  8s. ;  a  female,  in 
poor  condition,  for  £1 ;  and  a  chipped  male,  reversed,  for  £1  1  Os.  Altogether 
it  would  seem  that  anything  in  the  way  of  a  British  '•  copper  "  is  worth 
money.  Among  the  other  things  offered  in  this  sale  were  three  pairs  of 
Lcelia  coenosa,  not  all  in  the  best  possible  condition ;  these  realized  £1  Is., 
£1  4s.,  and  £l  l"2s.  Qd.  per  pair.  A  fine  pink,  but  small,  example  of 
Noctua  subrosea  went  for  £*2  10s. ;  two  others  fetched  £2  10s.  the  pair ; 
but  the  next  two  lots  only  commanded  16s.  per  pair.  A  specimen  of 
Arctia  caia,  with  yellow  abdomen  and  hind  wings,  found  a  purchaser  at 
8s.  M.—Kd. 

Herefordshire  Lepidoptera. — Mr.  Thomas  Hutchinson  has  pub- 
lished a  list  of  the  Herefordshire  Lepidoptera  in  the  Leominster  and 
Tarrington  districts:— 510  Macro-Lepidoptera  and  669  Micro-Lepidoptera 
are  enumerated,  making  the  respectable  total  of  1 179  species. — Ed. 

"  Bug-hunting." — In  a  pamphlet  of  16  pp.,  bearing  this  title,  Mr. 
Hewett,  the  author,  gives  most  excellent  advice  to  the  young  collector ; 
and  many,  who  consider  themselves  experienced  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
catching  and  seLtiug  of  Lepidoptera,  will  find  therein  some  hints  which  it 
would  probably  be  to  tlieir  advantage  to  adopt,  especially  as  regards  the 
setting  business. — Ed. 

Eggs  of  Anthocharis  cardamines. — The  ovum  has  the  same  form 
as  all  those  composing  the  genus.  It  is  shiny  ;  in  colour,  opal,  with  a 
slight  yellowish  tint,  afterwards  changing,  if  fertile,  to  orange-red,  and, 
before  the  exit  of  the  young  larva,  to  dull  lead-colour,  transparent  at  the 
tip.  These  eggs  are  laid  singly  in  an  upright  position,  and  are  attached  by 
the  base,  which  is  flat,  to  the  peduncle  (or  ilower-stalkj  of  the  plant.     They 
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are  sometimes  deposited  in  the  very  centre  of  the  racemes,  in  which  position 
they  require  carelul  hunting  for.  Occasionally  several  occur  on  one  plant, 
but  never  in  the  same  position.  On  April  22nd,  this  year,  I  watched  a 
female,  near  here,  ovipositing  on  the  flower-heads  of  Turritis  glabra  (tower- 
cress).  Afterwards,  examining  a  plant  which  I  had  just  observed  her  to 
visit,  I  found  an  egg,  and  subsequently,  on  several  occasions,  others.  The 
caterpillar  emerged  nine  days  afterwards. — F.  Bromilow;  Nice,  France, 
May  2,  1892. 

Druryia  antimachus,  female. — A  specimen  of  this,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  unique  insect,  has  just  come  to  hand  from  the  Gaboon,  West  Africa. 
It  is  a  very  small  insect,  and  differs  from  the  male  by  the  fore  wings  being 
rounded  on  the  outer  margin  instead  of  concave;  they  are  also  much  less 
clothed  with  scales,  and  approach  a  semi-diaphanous  condition.  It  was 
accompanied  by  an  unusually  fine  large  dark  male,  caught  in  the  same 
locality,  and  both  specimens  are  in  good  order.  The  anal  segment  of 
antimachus  is  exactly  the  same  sexually  as  in  the  genus  Ornitlioptera,  the 
males  having  a  horny  clasped  terminal,  whilst  in  the  female  it  is  simple  and 
thickly  pubescent.  Boih  the  specimens  have  been  added  to  the  fine  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Adams,  of  Enfield,  whose  new  museum,  being 
now  completed,  the  collections  can  be  seen  by  appointment. — William 
Watkins  ;  The  Hollies,  Croydon,  May  5,  1892. 

Aporia  crat^gi  in  England. —In  the  'Entomologist's  Record,'  for 
April  last,  Mr.  Tutt  is  somewhat  severe  on  Mr.  Hodgkinson  for  not  being 
aware  that  the  last  record  of  this  species  was  that  of  the  specimens  taken 
in  1887,  and  vouched  for  by  Mr.  S.  Webb.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not 
the  last  record,  as  the  species  was  taken  by  my  nephew  in  1888,  and  recorded 
in  the  *  Entomologist '  (xxi.  184),  as  well  as  in  the  '  Young  Naturalist.'  I 
wrote  to  the  *  Record,'  pointing  out  the  error;  but  Mr.  Tutt  has  not  thought 
proper  to  insert  the  correction.— C.  A.  Briggs  ;  55,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
May  18,  1892. 

A  Hint  to  Breeders  of  Lepidoptera. — In  the  '  Societas  Entomo- 
logica,'  of  the  1 5th  April,  an  ingenious  but  simple  method  is  described  of 
keeping  cuttings  of  hollow-stemmed  plants  fresh  for  at  least  eight  to  ten 
days,  and  a  translation  may  be  useful  to  breeders  of  Lepidoptera  : — '•  Take 
a  tin  pipe  of  2  centimetres  diameter,  give  it  the  shape  of  a  quicksilver 
barometer,  making  the  shorter  arm  about  12  and  the  longer  arm  about  75 
centim.  in  length ;  the  short  arm  is  plugged  by  cork,  pushed  tightly  in 
until  it  is  even  with  the  rim,  perforate  it  with  a  hot  needle,  into  which  the 
sprig  of  the  plant  fits  tightly.  After  insertion  of  the  sprig  cover  the  surface 
of  the  cork  with  wax,  with  which  powdered  kolophonium  has  been  mixed  to 
ensure  quick  drying.  Now  fill  the  long  arm  with  water,  and  it  follows,  if 
the  shorter  arm  has  been  efficiently  closed,  that  the  water,  by  the  pressure 
in  the  longer  tube,  must  rise  inside  the  hollow  stem  of  the  sprig;  and,  after 
a  couple  of  hours,  the  sprig  will  hold  up  its  head  as  if  it  had  never  been 
separated  from  the  parent  plant.  Then  fix  the  tube  by  wire  to  a  stick  in  a 
perpendicular  position,  stick  this  into  the  earth,  and  the  arrangement  is 
complete."— N.  F.  Dobr^e;  Beverley,  E.  Yorks,  May  6,  1892. 

Pseddopsis  sulcata,  Newm. — I  have  the  pleasure  of  recording  the 
capture  of  two  specimens  of  this  rare  beetle,  in  February  last,  among 
refuse  from  a  haystack  standing  near  Birkenhead.  The  species  has  not 
been  previously  recorded  from  the  Liverpool  district;  and,  unfortunately, 
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the  stack  from  which  the  refuse  was  obtained  had  been  removed  before  the 
specimens  were  diacrnosed. — John  W.  Ellis  ;  18,  Rodney  Street,  Liver- 
pool, April  26,  1892. 

Spring  Captures  at  Leicester. — The  following  are  a  few  notes  on 
gas-lamp  entomology  and  collecting  at  the  sallows,  this  spring,  at  Stouey- 
gate  and  Knighton.  Gas-lamps  : — Selenia  illunaria,  Hybernia  rupicaprariai 
H.  'progemmaria,  Anisopteryx  cescularia,  Anticlea  badiata,  Cidaria  silaceatd^ 
TcBniocampa  instabilis,  T.  stabilis,  T.  gothicaj  T.  cruda,  T.  munda,  Xylo' 
campa  lithorhiza,  and  Diurnea  fagella.  Sallow  (in  addition  to  the  above) : — 
TcBniocampa  rubricosa,  T.  gracilis,  and  Calocampa  vetusta.  Tn  all  seventeen 
species.  The  weather  has  been  so  bitterly  cold  that  it  has  on  several  occa- 
sions stopped  collecting  at  least  for  a  week  at  a  time. — C.  B.  Headley  ; 
Stoneygate,  Leicester,  May  1,  1892. 

Captures  in  Westmoreland,  1891. — The  following  notes  of  my  cap- 
tures in  Westmoreland,  between  July  11th  and  August  5th,  last  year,  may 
be  of  interest.  T  hoped  to  take  Phothedes  captiuncula,  and,  thanks  to  notes 
recorded  in  the  *  Entomologist,'  was  successful.  It  was  fairly  abundant  from 
the  13th  to  the  17th ;  then  it  almost  disappeared,  owing  to  the  heavy  rain, 
the  last  being  taken  on  the  27th.  Thera  simulata  disappeared  in  the  same 
way,  just  as  I  was  completing  a  fine  series.  My  expedition  for  Erebia 
epiphron,  on  the  16th,  was  not  pleasant,  owing  to  ceaseless  rain,  the 
mountains  being  enveloped  in  clouds ;  after  close  hunting  some  twenty 
were  obtained,  but  not  in  very  good  condition ;  probably  it  was  too  late  in 
the  season.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Cosnonympha  typhon  a.nd  Argynnis 
adippe.  Erebia  cethiops  appeared  on  the  29th  and  following  days,  all  in 
superb  condition.  Carsia  paludata  was  fine  from  the  20th,  and  can  be  taken 
in  wet  weather  by  searching.  Nemeophila  russula  (two  females  on  the 
wing),  N.  plantaginis  (three  females  on  the  wing),  Hepialus  velleda,  Noto- 
donta  dictaa,  N.  dictceoides,  L.  camelina,  Xylophasia  sublustris,  X.  mono- 
glypha  (black  var.),  Mamestra  abjecta,  M.furva,  Agrotis  lucernea,  Xanthia 
fulvago  (female),  Hyria  muricata  (worn),  Larentia  salicata,  L.  olivata, 
Eupithecia  venosata,  E.  sobrinata,  Coremia  mwiitata,  were  also  taken 
amongst  others.  Light,  during  the  first  week  in  August,  was  very  success- 
ful ;  it  even  attracted  Mixodia  schulziana,  presumably  from  a  "  moss  "  quite 
a  mile  and  a  half  away.  Larvae  of  Dianihcecia  capsincola,  D.  cucubali, 
D.  carpophaga,  and  Eupithecia  venosata,  were  exceedingly  abundant. 
Notodonta  ziczac,  Asphalia  flavicornis,  Acronycta  menyanthidis,  Panolis 
piniperda,  Hadena  glauca  (rare),  Plusia  chrysitis,  Anarta  myrtillif  not 
uncommon. — E.  B.  Nevinson  ;  7,  Staple  Inn,  W.C. 

Collecting  on  the  Scotch  borderland. — My  first  collecting  expe- 
dition was  on  April  21st,  when  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Scotch  borderland,  to 
the  spot  where  I  took  Micropteryx  sangii  last  year.  Although  the  weather 
was  cold,  I  found  that  I  had  hit  the  right  day.  Being  joined  by  Tom 
Duckworth,  an  able  assistant  and  a  good  worker,  we  proceeded  to  business, 
he  used  the  umbrella,  and  T  manipulated  my  sweeping-net,  and  together 
we  secured  150  specimens  of  various  Micropteryx,  including  sangii,  caU- 
doniella,  unimaculella,  purpurella,  and  semipurpurclla.  We  paid  three 
more  visits  on  succeeding  days,  with  an  extra  stock  of  boxes,  number- 
ing at  least  250.  Tom  Duckworth  determined  that  we  should  not  go  back 
until  all  the  boxes  were  full,  a  task  which  did  not  take  long  to  accomplish. 
This  great  catch  was  effected  on  an  area  of  not  many  yards  in  extent. 
Among  other  captures  was  a  very  fine  Gracitlaria  stramineella,  the  Scotch 
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form;  the  last  time  I  met  with  this  form  was  in  1846,  ne.^r  Pitlochry.  I 
also  picked  up  a  flue  variety  of  Saturnia  pavonia,  with  a  black  head,  and 
near  the  shoulder  a  jet-black  patch,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  width. 
I  brought  home,  unset,  about  1000  species ;  when  these  are  set,  no  doubt 
some  of  my  Micro  friends  will  participate  in  the  spoil. — J.  B.  Hodgkinson  ; 
Ashton-on-Ribble,  May  2,  1892. 

PniGALiA  PTLOSARTA. — I  bred  a  fine  black  variety  of  this  species  from 
a  larva  taken  in  Delamere  Forest  last  year.— H.  McDowall  ;  The  Terrace, 
Nashville  Park,  Howth,  near  Dublin,  May  16,  1899. 

Early  appearance  of  Pieris  brassic^. — Yesterday,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mickleham,  ray  brother  and  T  saw  several  specimens  of  Pieris 
hrasdccB  of  both  sexes.  Is  not  this  an  unusually  early  date?  P.  yapm  was 
in  abundance,  and  G.rhamni  and  8.  malvcB  were  common. — T.  H.  Briggs  ; 
Surrey  House,  Leatherhead,  April  25,  1892. 

Stauropus  fagi. — Yesterday,  the  15th  May,  I  found  a  fine  female  of 
the  above  on  a  beech  trunk  near  here,  on  the  Berkshire  side  of  the 
Thames.  The  earliest  I  have  ever  found  it  before  was  the  21st  (Entom. 
xxi.  158). — W.  E.  Butler;  Havling  House,  Oxford  Road,  Reading, 
May  16,  1892. 

Notes  from  Reading. — {Brephos  parthenias  has  been  common ;  and  I 
have  taken  Asphalia  Jiavicornis  from  birch.  Lobophora  lohulata  has  been 
common  on  tree  trunks.  Xylocampa  lithoriza,  Xylhia  rhizoUtha  (hyber- 
nated),  Tephrosia  punctulata,  Boarmia  cinctaria,  Notodonta  camelina, 
Tephronia  crepuscularia,  T.  biundularia  (commonly),  Ephyra  omicronaria, 
Demas  coryli  (commonly),  and  Lithosia  aureola,  I  have  also  taken  from 
trunks.  I  searched  birch  for  Endromis  versicolor,  but  failed  to  get  it ;  it  has, 
however,  been  taken  in  the  district.  Where  Platypteryx  unguicula  swarmed 
last  year,  I  have  only  seen  two.  On  the  12th  inst.  I  went  for  Stauropus 
fagi,  and  brought  home  two  males.  Since  then  I  have  taken  eleven, — eight 
males  and  three  females.  The  former  vary  from  the  light  to  the  very  dark 
forms ;  the  females  are  typical.  With  one  exception,  all  were  taken  from 
the  N.  and  N.E.  sides  of  the  tree;  and  eleven  were  from  the  smallest  trees, 
i.  e.,  those  from  1^  to  4  inches  in  diameter ;  the  other  two  were  on  middle- 
sized  trees.  I  searched  all  trees,  but  from  the  big  ones  got  none.  This 
may  be  useful  information  to  those  within  reach  of  beech  and  oak  woods. — 
J.  Clarke  ;  Reading,  May  19,  1892. 

Another  Irish  Locality  for  Nyssia  zonaria. — In  the  *  Irish 
Naturalist '  for  May,  Mr.  G.  H.  Carpenter,  one  of  tbe  editors,  records  the 
occurrence  of  a  female  Nyssia  zonaria  on  the  sand-hills  of  Achill  Island,  and 
observes  that  the  only  Irish  locality  previously  known  for  this  species  was 
Ballycastle  in  Co.  Antrim. — Ed. 

Notes  on  the  Early  Moths. — From  the  15th  to  the  27th  of  March 
the  weather  was  warm  and  sunny.  On  the  19th  I  paid  another  visit  to 
Delamere  Forest  to  continue  my  observations  on  Hyhernia  leucophcearia. 
The  moth  was  out  in  hundreds,  and,  in  addition  to  the  three  forms  already 
described  (see  Entom.  122,  123),  I  took  a  specimen  of  a  fourth,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  description  : — All  the  wings  black-brown  and  unicolorous, 
the  lower  wings  being  slightly  paler  than  the  upper ;  head,  thorax,  and 
antennae,  smoke-coloured  ;  body  black-brown.    The  broad  transverse  central 
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bar  on  the  upper  wing  ig  obliterated,  being  filled  up  with  black-brown 
instead  of  grey.     The  position  of  the  bar  is,  however,  marked  by  indistinct 
black  boundary  lines.     The  exterior  margins  are  bounded,  as  in  the  other 
three  forms,  by  a  thin  black  line  of  minute  crescents,  beyond  which  is  the 
slightly  paler  fringe.    The  wing-rays  are  delicately  pencilled  in  black.    My 
other  captures  were  a  common  humble-bee,  which  I  set  free  again  ;  H.  mar- 
ginaria{progemmaria)y  four  males  and  two  females  ;  half  a  dozen  Anisopteryx 
ascularia,  males;    three  Nyssia  hispidaria,  males  (this  is  now  a  scarce 
insect  in  the  forest) ;    three  Phigalia  pedaria  (pilosaria),  males ;   and  a 
dozen  or  more  of  the  fussy  little  Tortricodes  hyemana.     I  also  took  a  small 
brown  Geometer  larva  (probably  one  of  the  Eupithecia)  crawling  up  an  oak. 
This  caterpillar,  together  with  the  small  brick-red  one,  mentioned  in  my 
forest  notes  for  February  13th  (Entom.  12'2),  has  since  spun  a  few  threads 
for  a  cocoon,  and  changed  into  a  greenish  brown  chrysalis.     My  next  visit 
was  on  the  26th,  and,  as  the  train  sped  on  through  the  green  fields,  it  was 
evident,  from  the  catkins  in  blossom  on  favoured  willows  and  the  water- 
grass  stretched  upon  the  surface  of  the  ponds,  that  I  must  be  prepared  for 
a  march  of  the  season  in  the  forest.    My  chief  object  was  to  secure  a  female 
N.  hispidaria,  and  as  the  three  dials  in  the  morning  *  Standard '  showed  a 
faUing  barometer  all  over  England,  no  time  was  to  be  lost.     I  found  the 
early  moths  had  almost  disappeared.     Three  male  A.  ascularia,  about  a 
dozen  male  H.  leucojyho'aria,  and  one  female,  showed  that  the  time  had 
been  reached  between  Hybernia  and  Taniocampa.    As  the  female  H.  leuco- 
phcBaria  is  rare,  I  will  venture  to  describe  it.     Head,  thorax,  and  body 
silvery  grey,  with  minute  black  spots.     Thorax  ornamented  with  a  wide 
black  /\,  the  angle  pointing  towards  the  head.    The  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th 
segments  of  the  body  have  each  two  dorsal  and  conspicuous  black  spots  ; 
these  spots  are  rectangular,  and  largest  on  the  Qnd  and  3rd  segments. 
Antennae  black ;  wings  microscopic ;  legs  black,  long,  and  very  spider-like. 
The  sport  was  poor  until  about  3.30,  when  a  moth,  with  rapid  movement, 
suddenly  started  on  the  wing  from  an  oak  trunk.     I  had  no  net,  but  the 
resources  of  civilization  were  not  yet  exhausted.     Seizing  my  hat  I  gave 
chase,  and  knocked  the  insect  down.     It  turned  out  to  be  a  fine  female 
Brephos  parthenias,  the  first  recorded  capture  for  the  district.     For  years 
back  I  have  undoubtedly  seen  this  species  in  the  forest  on  the  wing. 
Shortly   after   this   capture  I  came   across   Messrs.  Mason    Bros,    from 
Manchester,  with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  for  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon.     On  comparing  our  captures  at  the  close  of  the  day,  I  found 
they  had  each  secured  a  specimen  of  H.  leucophcearia,  Form  4.    Their  other 
good  things  were  N.  hispidaria  (three  males),  Larentia  multistrigaria,  and 
Asphalia  Jiavicornis.     I  took  a  female  A^  hispidaria,  which  unfortunately 
declined  to  oblige  me  with  eggs,  and  a  couple  of  A.  Jiavicornis,  females ;  all 
by  trunk-searching.     Each  of  the  latter  afterwards  laid  eggs ;  those  of  the 
first  were  infertile.     The  egg  of  this  moth  is  a  beautiful  object,  even  to  the 
naked  eye.     Under  the  microscope  it  is  an  irregular  ellipse,  with  an  indis- 
tinct "  apical  zone  "  (this  is  a  most  descriptive  phrase,  and  I  borrow  it  from 
Dr.  Chapman).     From  this  zone  proceed  rough  longitudinal  furrows  down 
the  entire  length  of  the  shell ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  egg  lies  in  the  different 
colours  assumed  within  the  first  week,  all  being  perfectly  visible  to  the  un- 
aided eye :  on  the  first  day  it  is  white ;  about  the  second,  cream-coloured ; 
third  day,  yellow ;  fourth,  cherry-plum  ;  fifth  day,  coral-red.     I  had  a  few 
of  these  eggs  on   a  piece  of   white  cotton-wool,  together  with  some  of 
N.  zonaria,  which  are  bright  pea-green,  and  the  picture  was  an  exceedingly 
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pretty  one.  The  eggs  of  A.  flavicornis  retain  their  coral  tint,  but  gradually 
lose  in  brightness.  Before  nightfall — I  am  now  referring  to  my  last  Dela- 
mere  visit — a  cold  rain  set  in ;  and  next  day,  March  27th,  there  was  a 
general  fall  of  snow  from  the  N.E.  April  was  ushered  in  by  warm,  summer- 
like weather.  Mr.  C.  Leeson  Prince,  writing  from  the  Observatory,  Crow- 
borough,  to  the  '  Standard '  for  April  1 1th,  says : — "  We  have  had  the  highest 
recorded  temperature  since  1848  during  the  first  April  six  days.  In  1848 
the  average  temperature  for  the  six  days  was  69° ;  in  1892,  67°.  The  fine 
weather  broke  up  on  the  12  th,  with  snow,  as  in  1848.  Previous  to  the 
break  up  I  took  three  larvae  of  Arctia  caia,  April  3rd  ;  and  an  imagine  of 
Pieris  rapcB  on  April  10th.  In  my  breeding-pots,  the  first  Tephrosia  hiun- 
dularia  var.  delameriensis  (first  brood,  bred  from  the  moths  of  last  summer) 
appeared,  March  22nd  ;  Tceniocampa  instabilis  and  T.  opima,  April  4th ; 
T.  gothica,  April  8th.  All  of  these  were  bred  from  the  egg,  but  none  of 
the  species  deserve  special  comment  except  T.  opima,  with  which  I  have 
been  exceptionally  fortunate  this  year.  Up  to  date,  April  21st,  twelve 
specimens  have  emerged.  They  exhibit,  I  believe,  every  variety  of  the 
moth,  from  the  darkest  to  the  lightest ;  the  latter  appeared  to  be  the  type ; 
all  were  bred  from  the  same  batch  of  eggs,  and  under  the  same  conditions. 
Some  of  the  forms  are  very  beautiful,  and  would  puzzle  many  an  experienced 
entomologist.  Agrotis  ashwortJdi  larvae  have  been  scarce,  but  imagines  of 
N.  zonaria  plentiful, — to  entomologists  who  know  where  to  go,  and  when. 
Three  years  ago  I  laid  down  scores  of  zonaria  eggs  in  a  likely  spot  near 
Chester,  but  all  my  efforts  to  establish  the  insect  have  been  unsuccessful. 
Diurnea  fagella  is  just  now,  exceptionally  and  generally,  abundant,  and 
"black"  forms  are  frequent  among  the  types. — J.  Arkle  ;  Chester, 
April  21,  1892. 

Errata. — Page  119,  line  1 6  from  top,  for  Leucanium  he  misphcericum 
read  Lecanium  hemisplmricum ;  page  126,  line  4  from  top,  for  Saletaria 
read  Salatura,  and  for  Linmias  read  Linmas. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London.— /4pn/  27f/i,  1892. — Mr.  Piobert 
McLachlan,  E.R.S.,  Treasurer,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  William  Edward  Baily, 
of  Lyuwood  House,  Paul  Churchtown,  Penzance;  and  Mens.  Edmond 
Fleutiaux,  of  1,  Hue  Malus,  Paris,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  exhibited,  for  Mr.  Sabine,  varieties  of  the  following 
species  :—i;/;2;.,  one  of  Papilio  machaon,  bred  by  Mr.  S.  Baily,  at  Wicken, 
in  1886 ;  one  of  Argynnis  lathonia,  taken  at  Dover  in  September,  1883 ; 
one  of  ^.  euphrosyne,  taken  at  Dover  in  1890;  and  one  of  A.  selene,  taken 
at  St.  Osyth,  in  1885,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Harwood.  He  also  exhibited  a  long 
series  of  Deinas  coryli,  reared  by  Major  Still  from  larvae  fed  exclusively  on 
beech,  which  he  said  appeared  to  be  the  usual  food  of  the  species  in  Devon- 
hire,  instead  of  hazel  or  oak.  Mr.  Barrett  also  exhibited,  for  Mr.  Sydney 
Webb,  a  number  of  varieties  of  Arge  galathea,  Lasiommata  megcera, 
Hipparchia  tithonus,  and  Ccenonympha  pamphilus,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dover.  The  Rev.  J.  Seymour  St.  John  exhibited  a  variety  of  the  female 
of  Hybernia  progemjnaria,  taken  at  Clapton  in  March  last,  in  which  the 
partially  developed  wings  were  equally  divided  in  point  of  colour,  the  base 
being  extremely  dark  and  the  outer  portion  of  the  wing  very  pale.     The 
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Rev.  Canon  Fowler  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  protective  resem* 
blance;  he  said  his  attention  had  been  recently  called  to  the  fact  that 
certain  species  of  Kallima  apparently  lose  their  protective  habit  in  some 
localities,  and  sit  wiih  their  wings  open,  and  that  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace  had 
informed  him  that  he  had  heard  of  a  species  of  Kallima  sitting  upside  down 
on  stalks,  and  thus,  in  another  way,  abandoning  its  protective  habits.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Distant  said  that  a  species  of  butterfly  in  South  Africa,  which  when  its 
wings  were  vertically  closed  resembled  the  reddish  soil  on  which  it  settled,  in 
the  Transvaal  rested  with  open  wings  on  quartzite  rock,  which  the  upper 
surface  of  the  wings  protectively  resembled.  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  McLachlan, 
Mr.  Jacoby,  Mr.  Champion,  Mr.  H.  Goss,  Canon  Fowler,  and  Mr.  Frohawk, 
continued  the  discussion.  Mr.  Goss  informed  the  meeting  that,  in  pursuance 
of  a  resolution  of  the  Council  passed  in  March  last,  he  and  Mr.  Elwes  had 
represented  the  Society  at  the  recent  Government  enquiry,  as  to  the  safety 
and  suitability  of  the  proposed  Rifle  Range  in  the  New  Forest,  held  at 
Lyndhurst  by  the  Hon.  T.  W.  H.  Pelham,  on  the  20th,  21st,  22nd,  and 
23rd  inst.,  and  that  they  had  given  evidence  at  such  enquiry,  and  addressed 
a  large  meeting  of  counsel,  solicitors,  War-Ofiice  officials,  Verderers,  and 
Commoners. 

May  11th. — Mr.  Frederick  DuCane  Godman,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair.  Dr.  Edward  A.  Heath,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  of  114,  Ebury  Street,  Pimlico, 
S.W. ;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Hoyle,  of  Audley  House,  Sale,  Cheshire,  were 
elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.  The  President  announced  the  death,  on  the 
4th  of  May,  of  Dr.  Carl  August  Dohrn,  of  Stettin,  one  of  the  ten  Honorary 
Fellows  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Stain  ton  expressed  regret  at  the  death  of  Dr. 
Dohrn,  whom  he  had  known  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  commented 
upon  his  work  and  personal  qualities.  Dr.  D.  Sharp  exhibited  drawings  of 
the  eggs  of  a  species  of  Hemiptera,  in  illustration  of  a  paper  read  by  him 
before  the  Society ;  and  also  a  specimen  of  a  mosquito,  Megarhina  hcBvior- 
rhoidalis,  from  the  Amazon  district,  with  the  body,  legs  and  palpi  furnished 
with  scales  as  in  Micro-Lepidoptera.  The  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Venables,  of  Lincoln,  exhibited  cocoons  of  a  species  of  Bombyx  from 
Chota  Nagpur;  also  the  larvae-cases  of  a  species  of  Psychidae,  Cholia 
crameri,  from  Poona;  and  a  curious  case,  apparently  of  another  species 
of  Psychidae,  from  the  island  of  Likoma,  Lake  Nyassa.  Mr.  McLachlan, 
Mr.  Poulton,  and  Mr.  Hampson  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Frohawk,  on  behalf  of  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  Fseudacrcea  miraculosa  mimicking  Danais  chrysippus ;  also  a 
specimen  of  the  mimic  of  the  latter,  Viadema  midppus,  and  read  notes  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  exhibited,  and  commented  on,  a  long  series 
of  specimens  of  Melitcea  aurinia  (artemis)  from  Hampshire,  Pembrokeshire, 
Cumberland,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  also  a  long  and  varied 
series  of  Coremiafiuctuata.  Mr.  H.  Goss  exhibited,  for  Mr.  W.  Borrer,  jun., 
of  Hurstpierpoint,  a  portion  of  a  wasp's  nest  which  had  been  built  with  the 
object  of  concealing  the  entrance  thereto  and  protecting  the  whole  nest  from 
observation.  He  also  read  notes  on  the  subject,  which  had  been  communi- 
cated to  him  by  Mr.  Borrer.  The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  communicated 
a  paper  entitled  "Notes  on  a  collection  of  Lepidoptera  made  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Doherty  in  Southern  Celebes  during  August  and  September,  lb91,  Pt.  I. 
Rhopalocera."  He  also  sent  for  examination  the  types  of  the  new  species 
described  therein.  Dr.  Sharp  read  a  paper  entitled  "  On  the  eggs  of  an 
Hemipterous  Insect  ol  the  Jamily  lieduvuUoi.'' — H.  Goss  &  W.  W.  Fowlek, 
Hon,  bees* 
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South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
April  lith,  1892.— Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  F.E.S.,  Presideut,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  South  exhibited  several  aberrant  specimens  oi  Arctia  caia,  L.,  and  read 
notes  on  the  variation  of  this  species ;  and  also  exhibited  examples  of  the 
species  artificially  darkened  by  being  killed  with  nicotine  just  after  the 
expansion  of  the  wings  and  before  they  had  dried.  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett 
exhibited  a  long  series  of  Noctua  f estiva,  Hb.,  from  all  parts  of  the  British 
Isles,  including  the  Isle  of  Shetland,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Hart,  of  Dublin, 
had  taken  what  appeared  to  be  a  partial  second  brood,  and  some  of  these 
were  comparable  to  the  so-called  Noctua  conflua.  Mr.  Barrett  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  series  shown  were  all  one  species.  Mr.  Adkin  also 
exhibited  a  series  of  N.  festiva  from  Forres,  Kannock,  and  Shetland. 
Mr.  Tugwell,  southern  forms  of  N.  festiva,  specimens  from  Aberdeen,  and 
one  from  Kincardineshire,  similar  to  the  Shetland  form.  In  the  discussion 
which  ensued,  Mr.  Tugwell  remarked  that  the  late  Mr.  Doubleday  was  of 
opinion  that  Noctua  festiva  and  N.  conflua  were  identical.  Mr.  Lewcock 
said  that,  from  an  examination  of  Mr.  Tutt's  long  series  oi  festiva  and 
conjiua,  he  could  observe  no  satisfactory  specific  distinction.  Mr.  Fenn 
questioned  the  appearance  of  a  second  brood  in  so  short  a  time ;  in  the 
examples  he  had  from  Shetland  some  had  narrow  and  others  broad  wings ; 
he,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  narrowness  of  the  wing  arose  from  the 
hardness  of  the  conditions  of  life  to  which  the  species  was  exposed  in  the 
Shetlands,  and  was  a  kind  of  immaturity.  Mr.  South  said  that  Mr.  Tutt 
based  his  distinction  of  Noctua  festiva  from  N.  conflua  mainly  on  the  shape 
of  the  wing,  whereas  Treitschke,  in  his  description  of  the  last-named 
species,  did  not  refer  to  the  shape ;  the  original  type  came  from  the 
iiiesengebirge  Mountains  in  Silesia.  Since  then  specimens  had  been 
obtained  from  Iceland,  and  referred  to  the  conflua  of  Treitschke ;  the 
Shetland  specimens  were  not  in  any  way  referable  to  this  form,  but 
were  the  var.  tliulei  [thules] ;  the  narrow  wings,  in  his  opinion,  were 
certainly  not  due  to  immaturity.  He  added  that  the  moorland  form  of 
festiva  was  not  peculiar  to  the  north,  as  he  had  taken  it  in  Devonshire. 
Mr.  Barrett  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Notodonta  bicolor,  Hb.,  which  was 
taken  iu  Devonshire  in  1880,  and  until  recently  had  been  in  a  local 
collection  under  the  name  oi  Notodonta  cucuUina.  He  also  exhibited,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Sydney  Webb,  of  Dover,  varieties  of  Rhopalocera.  Mr.  Adkin 
exhibited  PIdbalapteryx  lapidata,  Hb.,  and  F.vittata,  Bork.,  and  read  notes 
relative  thereto.  Mr.  Lewcock,  vars.  of  8ilpha  atrata  from  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  localities;  var.  suhrotundaria  from  Orkney  and  Ireland;  also 
Mesites  tardii,  Curt.,  male  and  female,  to  show  that  in  the  male  the 
antennae  are  inserted  nearer  the  apex  of  the  rostrum  than  in  the  female, 
and  that  the  male  has  a  much  stouter  rostrum.  It  was  also  noted  that  this 
species  was  now  taken  in  quantity  under  the  bark  of  old  holly  trees. 

April  2bth.  —  Mr.  G.  G.  Barrett,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  J.  V.  Blachford,  M.B.,  F.R.G.S.,  was  elected  a  member.  Mr.  A.  Cant 
exhibited  a  case  of  the  genital  organs  of  the  Hesperiidse,  mounted  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  could  be  kept  with  the  series  in  the  cabinet. 
Mr.  Frohawk,  varieties  of  the  under  side  of  Pieris  rapes,  L.,  from  Cambridge, 
a  variety  of  Argynnis  euplirosyne,  L.,  and  a  black  example  of  Apatura  iris, 
L,,  without  any  spots  on  the  inferior  wings.  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  on  behalf 
of  Major  Still,  a  series  of  Demas  coryli,  L.,  reared  this  spring,  and  showing 
the  variation  the  species  was  subject  to  in  Devonshire  ;  Mr.  Barrett  pointed 
out  that  in  some  cases  the  central  markings  were  eliminated.   On  behalf  of 
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Mr.  Sabine,  Mr.  Barrett  also  exhibited  a  variety  of  Papilio  machaon,  L., 
with  the  dark  bands  narrow,  and  marginal  primrose  spots  broad  and 
upright;  a  specimen  of  Argynnis  latoria,  L.,  with  large  black  spots,  and 
the  wings  suffused  with  a  peculiar  bronze  colour ;  Argynnis  euphrosyney  L., 
having  the  black  spots  massed  together  into  large  sharp  deep  black  bands, 
and  the  fulvous  colour  in  bright  intermediate  bauds ;  also  a  much  suffused 
specimen  of  Argynnis  selene,  Schitf.,  with  the  black  spots  massed  in  broad 
ill-defined  bands.  Mr.  Barrett  also,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sydney  Webb, 
exhibited  varieties  of  Melanargia  galatea,  L.,  varying  from  dark  to  very 
pale  forms.  Mr.  Billups  exhibited  Pimpla  graminella,  Schr.,  remarking 
that  the  cocoons  were  obtained  from  a  larva  of  Odonestis  potatoria,  L.,  and 
given  to  him  by  Mr.  Feun  in  January,  1891 ;  four  specimens  were  bred  in 
1891,  and  nineteen'had  emerged  during  the  present  month.  Mr.  E.  Step 
exhibited  a  large  collection  of  lichens,  and  contributed  notes  and  observa- 
tions thereon. 

Annual  Exhibition. — The  twelfth  Annual  Exhibition  was  held  on  the 
5th  and  6ih  of  May,  at  "  The  Bridge  House,"  London  Bridge,  S.E. 
— Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  F.E.S.,  President,  supported  by  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir, 
F.L.S.,  Vice-President,  formally  opened  the  Exhibition,  which  comprised 
examples  of  all  branches  of  Biological  Science.  During  each  evening  Mr. 
F.  Enoch,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  gave  the  "  Life-history  of  the  Trap-door  Spider," 
illustrated  by  his  original  micro-photographs ;  and  there  were  also  lectures 
on  other  subjects  by  Mr.  E.  Step  and  Mr.  G.  Day,  F.R.M.S.  Among  the 
more  important  of  the  Entomological  exhibits  were  those  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Leech,  who  showed  a  number  of  drawers  containing  Palsearctic  Lepidoptera, 
comprising  extensive  series  of  Smerinthus  ocellatus  and  S.  populi,  together 
with  the  Algerian  austauti  and  its  var.  staudingeri,  and  the  Russian 
tremulcB;  S.  tilicB  in  great  variety,  with  christophi,  Staud.,  and  tatarinovii, 
Brem. ;  many  beautiful  forms  of  Bomhyx  quercus ;  a  selection  of  Japanese 
Noctuse,  including  remarkable  forms  ol  many  species  of  the  genus  Tanio- 
catnpa.  Mr.  S.  Edwards,  a  large  selection  of  Exotic  Rhopalocera.  Mr. 
J.  Jenner  Weir  also  showed  Exotic  species,  arranged  to  show  mimicry. 
Mr.  Crockett,  life-histories  of  many  silk-producing  species  of  Bombyces. 
British  Lepidoptera  was  represented  by  over  forty  exhibitors,  including 
Mr.  C.  J.  Barrett,  with  varieties  of  Pieris  napi,  Anthocharis  cardamines, 
and  Lycana  icarus;  extensive  series  of  varieties  of  Agrotis  cursoria  and 
A.  tritici,  from  the  east  coast  of  England  to  west  of  Ireland ;  also  extreme 
varieties  of  Odonestis  potatoria,  the  colour  of  the  males  ranging  from 
chocolate  to  pale  buff.  Mr.  Barrett  also  exhibited  a  drawer  of  varieties  of 
Rhopalocera,  which  included  Mr.  E.  Sabine's  varieties  of  Argynnis  latona, 
A.  euphrosyne,  and  A.  selene.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Green,  a  specimen  of 
Epinephele  ianira,  with  all  the  wings  longitudinally  and  regularly  striped 
between  the  nervures  svith  a  satiny  whitisti  drab-colour,  Dr.  Wheeler,  a 
striped  and  banded  example  of  Argynnis  aglaia.  Mr.  J.  E.  Robson,  a 
striKing  form  of  Colias  hyale.  Mr.  S.  Webb,  tine  forms  of  Melanargia 
galatea^  gyuandrous  and  partially  gynandrous  specimens  of  Lyccena  cegon, 
whilibh  blue  and  smoky  blue  examples  of  L.  corydon.  Dr.  Mason,  almost 
entirely  black  specimens  of  Argynnis  aglaia  and  A.  euphrosyne.  Mr.  C.  S. 
Gregson,  varieties  of  Dianthoeaa  nana  [conspersa),  Irom  many  localities  ; 
also  a  magnificent  series  of  Abraxas  grossulariata,  many  being  extremely 
pale,  and  others  having  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  wings  suffused 
with  the  black  colour.  Mr.  Tugwell  also  had  some  very  fine  varieties  of 
A*  grossulariata ;  also  extreme  forms  of  Tephrosia  crepuscularia  and  Tt 
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Uundularia,  and  fine  series  of  many  rare  species,  including  BoletoUa  full' 
ginaria.  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  splendid  series  of  Spilosoma  luhricipeda,  S. 
menthastri,  and  Lcelia  ccenosa.  Varieties  of  Arctia  caia  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  T.  W.  Hall,  A.  Short,  A.  W.  Mera,  and  Goldthwait.  Mr.  J. 
Henderson  showed  a  drawer  of  forms  of  Tephrosia  crepuscularia.  Mr. 
Machin,  long  series  of  the  genus  Acid  alia ;  also  oi  Asteroscopus  nuheculosa, 
Dicranura  bicuspis,  and  Drepana  harpagula  (siGula).  Mr.  Tutt,  long  and 
variable  series  of  T(Bniocampa  gothica,  and  other  species  of  Noctuse.  Mr. 
Farren,  a  series  of  yellow  examples  of  Bryophila  perla,  and  a  series  of  B. 
impar,  Warren,  taken  at  Cambridge,  and  arranged  side  by  side  with  a  long 
series  of  B.  muralis  {glandifera) ;  also  interesting  series  of  Geometrae  from 
Cambridge.  Mr.  C.  H.  Williams,  a  gynandrous  specimen  of  Argynnis 
paphia,  taken  by  him  in  the  New  Forest  in  1891.  Mr.  R.  xAdkin,  British 
Sphinges  and  Bombyces,  arranged  to  show  local  variation ;  also  types  of  a 
collection  of  Macro-Lepidoptera,  made  at  Rannoch  in  1891,  illustrating  an 
article  on  the  local  variation  recently  contributed  by  Mr.  xAdkin  to  *  The 
Entomologist.'  Mr.  Wellman,  his  collection  of  the  genus  Dianthcecia,  a 
long  series  of  Notodonta  carmelita,  and  Cidaria  tnmcata  {russata),  taken 
at  and  bred  from  ova  obtained  from  numerous  localities.  Mr.  Adye,  some 
of  the  rarer  Sphinges.  Mr.  R.  S.  Standen,  fine  varieties  of  species  of  the 
genus  Argynnis.  Mr.  Jacjer,  Callimorpha  hera  and  var.  liitescens,  also  the 
larvae  of  the  species.  Mr.  South,  nearly  the  whole  of  his  collection  of 
British  Pyrales,  Crambi,  Pterophori,  and  Tortrices  ;  a  selection  of  British 
Noctuae,  among  which  were  extensive  series  of  most  of  the  polymorphic 
species  in  this  group  ;  a  drawer  of  Lyccena  icarus,  showing  the  colour-range 
of  both  sexes  (one  very  blue  female  without  the  black  discoidal  spots  was 
especially  interesting) ;  a  drawer  of  Geometrae,  showing  that  the  colour 
and  ornamentation  of  the  female  parent  is  transmitted  to  a  large  propor- 
tion of  her  offspring.  The  cases  of  Selenia  illustraria,  8.  illunaria,  &c., 
recently  exhibited  by  Mr.  Merrifield  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  were  on 
view,  and  were  rendered  more  attractive  by  an  additional  case  showing  the 
effects  of  temperature  applied  for  a  very  few  days  to  pupae  at  a  sensitive 
stage,  i.e.  just  before  they  began  to  show  colouring.  Mr.  Hawes, 
Rhopalocera  bred  and  captured  during  1890  and  1891:  these  included 
some  very  fine  and  beautiful  forms.  Life-histories  of  many  species, 
mounted  on  the  natural  food-plants,  were  shown  by  Mr.  Siraes,  Mr.  Quail, 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  Croker ;  and  preserved  larvae  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Raine. 
In  other  orders  Mr.  R.  McLachlan  exhibited  four  drawers  of  European 
Neuroptera.  Coleoptera  were  shown  by  Mr.  W.  West,  Mr.  G.  Lewcock 
(fine  series  of  the  genus  Donacia),  and  Mr.  T.  R.  Billups ;  the  last-named 
gentleman  also  exhibiting  British  Hemiptera-Heteroptera  and  Homoptera, 
each  specimen  being  labelled  with  the  locality  and  date  of  capture ; 
rare  species  of  Hymenoptera-Aculeata;  long  series  of  Ichneumonidae, 
many  being  unique  and  others  new  to  Science ;  also  two  drawers  showing 
the  life-histories  of  many  species  of  internal  parasites,  showing  the 
imagines  and  larval  stage  of  the  Lepidopterous  host  from  which  bred  ;  the 
addition  of  the  cocoon  of  the  parasite  did  much  to  complete  an  exhibit 
which  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  instructive  in  the  room.  Mr.  Auld 
showed  a  nest  of  the  Hornet ;  and  Mr.  H.  Moore,  Exotic  Orthoptera, 
and  Wasps'  nests  from  Nova  Scotia,  Demerara,  Bermuda,  and  Nassau. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Goodman  had  two  cases  illustrating  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
the  different  orders  of  insects.  The  microscopical  exhibits  were  as  inte- 
resting as  on  former  occasions,   some  thirty  microscopes  being  available, 
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Durincf  the  two  days  the  Exhibition  was  open  it  was  visited  by  upwards  of 
1100  visitors. — H.  W.  Barker  &  A.  Short,  Hon.  Sees. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — May  9th,  1892.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Kenrick,  F.E.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Robert  Allday, 
Handsworth,  was  elected  a  member.  Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott  showed  Melitcea 
athalia  frOm  Abbotts  Wood  and  the  South  of  France ;  Oporina  croceagOy 
taken  on  sallow  blossoms  at  Wvre  Forest;  and  other  Lepidoptera.  Mr. 
Kenrick  remarked  that  the  Encrlish  athalia  were  finer  than  the  French. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Wynn  showed  a  number  of  moths  taken  on  the  sallows  at 
Marston  Green,  includincr  Tmniocampa  populeti,  T.  gracilis,  &c.  Mr.  R. 
C  Bradley  read  a  paper  on  the  Tipulidae.  showing^  six  boxes  of  specimens 
in  illustration ;  he  said  that  there  were  170  British  species,  out  of  which 
he  had  taken  112,  also  one  new  to  Britain,  two  formerly  considered  as 
doubtfully  British,  and  one  or  two  perhaps  new  to  science. — Colbran  J. 
Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — May  Qth, 
1892.— Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Samuel  Hoyle,  of  Sale,  was  elected  a  member.  The  Rev.  H.  H.  Higgins, 
M.A.,  read  a  paper,  entitled  *'  Butterfly  life  before  leaving  the  egg," 
in  which,  after  describing  the  formation  of  the  e^^,  he  traced  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  nucleus  through  the  various  stages  until  the  tiny  caterpillar 
was  complete  in  all  its  parts  and  ready  to  leave  the  egg.  The  paper  was 
illustrated  by  various  eggs  of  Lepidoptera  shown  under  microscopes.  Mr. 
Higgins  also  showed  some  Brazilian  Lepidoptera,  and  pointed  out  a  strong 
case  of  mimicry.  The  President  exhibited  the  rare  Cramhus  myellus  from 
Perth.  Mr.  Stott,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Rigby,  Natural  History  Museum, 
Nottingham,  a  case  of  educational  entomology,  containing  the  life-history  of 
Eriogaster  lanestris.  Mr.  Jones,  recently-bred  Lepidoptera,  and  a  fine 
variety  oi  Asphaliaflavicornis. — F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec. 

North  Kent  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
The  Fifteenth  Bi-annual  Meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  May  11th,  at  the  Royal  Assembly  Rooms,  New  Road, 
Woolwich,  Mr.  J.  Woodward  in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  being  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  Dennis  was  elected  a  member. 
Owing  to  the  pressure  of  business  the  exhibits  were  not  numerous, 
Mr.  Allbuary  showincr  specimens  of  Geometrae  and  Micro-Lepidoptera ; 
Mr.  W.  B  rough  ton,  E.  cardamines,  &c. ;  Mr.  Povey,  Micro-Lepidoptera ; 
Mr.  Woodward,  larvae  and  ova  of  G.  papilionaria ;  Mr.  Poore,  concholo- 
gical  specimens.  The  oflScers  for  the  ensuing  six  months  were  elected  as 
follows: — President,  Mr.  J.  Woodward;  Vice-President,  Mr.  C.  H.  J. 
Baldock ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  S.  Poore ;  Secretary  and  Librarian,  Mr.  H. 
J.  Webb ;  Assistant  ditto,  Mr.  T.  Moore  ;  Committee,  Messrs.  Allbuary, 
E.  Knight,  Sargent,  W.  Broughton,  Povey,  and  Wilson  ;  Trustees,  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Sargent ;  Auditors,  Messrs.  Allbuary  and  H.  Broughton.  The 
question  of  reducing  the  subscriptions  was  then  opened,  and,  after  full 
discussion,  the  proposition  of  the  Secretary  was  adopted,  viz.,  that  ordinary 
members  pay  Is.  ^d.  per  quarter,  and  corresponding  members  (outside  a 
ten-mile  radius)  pay,  in  advance,  2s.  M.  per  annum.  A  vote  of  thanks'to 
Mr.  Baldock,  for  donation,  concluded  the  meeting. — H.  J.  Webb,  Secretary. 
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DEIOPEIA    PULCHELLA    IN    ENGLAND. 
By  Eichard  South. 

I  AM  not  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  date  of  the  earliest-known 
British  specimen  of  Deiopeia  pulchellaj  which  I  believe  was  taken 
in  Yorkshire,  but  the  example,  generally  considered  to  be  the 
second-known  "Britisher,"  is  that  figured  in  Samouelle's  *Entom. 
Calendar'  (1819),  which  was  captured  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Dale 
in  a  field  near  Christchurch,  Hants,  on  the  1st  of  October,  1818. 
Between  the  date  last  mentioned  and  the  year  1827  two  other 
specimens  were  captured  in  September  and  October,  respectively, 
by  Mr.  Brown,  at  Hove,  near  Brighton.  One  of  these  found  its 
way  into  the  cabinet  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  F.  Stephens,  and  was 
figured  by  Curtis  on  plate  169  of  his  '  British  Entomology.'  The 
date  on  this  plate  is  1827. 

In  the  Westwood  edition  of  Wood's  *  Index '  the  species  is 
figured  (pi.  8,  fig.  95),  but  no  additional  localities  are  given. 
Stainton,  in  his  '  Manual,'  vol.  i.  p.  150  (1857),  gives  Epping, 
Manchester,  Stowmarket,  and  Worthing,  and  remarks  that  it  is  a 
very  rare  species,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  partial  to 
stubble-fields.  Newman,  *  British  Moths,'  p.  31  (1869),  writes:— 
"  Mr.  Doubleday  has  a  single  specimen  taken  at  Epping,  and  we 
believe  there  are  two  or  three  other  British  specimens  in  different 
cabinets." 

In  1869  the  capture  of  three  other  British  D.  palchella  is 
recorded.  One  of  these  was  taken  at  Folkestone,  a  second  at 
Reading,  and  the  third  in  Monmouthshire,  all  in  the  autumn. 
Two  specimens  were  added  to  the  still  small  and  select  band  in 
1870,  i.  e,y  one  at  Scarborough  in  June,  and  one  at  Littlehampton  ; 
in  the  latter  instance  the  month  is  not  mentioned. 

The  greatest  capture  of  D.  pulchella  on  British  soil  was  made 
in  1871,  when  no  less  than  thirty  of  these  pretty  moths  were 
made  examples  of.  These  were  all  caught  on  the  east,  south, 
and  south-west  coasts,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  established  a 
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record  that  has  not  been  beaten  up  to  date.  After  a  rest  of  two 
years  the  species  suddenly  appeared  in  May,  1874,  in  Cornwall, 
and  in  June  in  Sussex,  two  specimens  being  noted  as  taken  in 
each  county.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  three  examples  were 
captured  on  the  south  and  south-west  coasts,  and  one  individual 
in  Derbyshire.  The  next  year  twenty-four  were  recorded,  the 
larger  number  from  places  on  the  south,  south-east,  and  south- 
west coasts,  between  September  16th  and  20th;  but  one  was 
obtained  on  the  south-west  coast  on  October  2nd,  and  one  in  a 
clover-field  at  Waltham  Cross  on  September  the  19th,  at  about 
the  same  time  that  the  largest  number  were  being  taken  on  the 
coast.  The  number  of  specimens  for  1876  is  only  one  below  that 
of  the  preceding  year,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  example, 
which  was  taken  at  Neath,  were  all  captured  on  the  east,  south, 
and  south-west  coasts,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  So  far  as  I  can 
find  there  is  no  notice  of  D.  pulchella  in  England  in  1877,  and 
only  three  specimens  are  recorded  for  1878 ;  two  of  these  were 
taken  in  May  on  the  south-west  coast,  and  one  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  some  time  during  August.  In  1879  a  specimen  was  found 
between  the  deck  planks  of  Southsea  pier,  and  one  at  Gosport, 
but  the  time  of  year  is  not  mentioned  in  either  instance. 
The  total  for  1880  exceeds  that  of  the  two  previous  years, 
together,  by  one  example ;  all  the  specimens  were  taken  on  the 
east  and  south-east  coasts,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  One  specimen 
was  taken  at  Bournemouth  in  July,  1881 ;  and  one  in  Cornwall 
in  September,  1884.  In  1885  a  specimen  was  captured  on  the 
Suffolk  coast  in  May  ;  and  one  at  Folkestone  in  September.  In 
the  last-named  place  a  specimen  was  taken  in  August,  1886  ;  and 
two  at  Ramsgate  in  October  of  the  same  year.  During  the  years 
1887 — 1891,  inclusive,  D.  pulchella,  if  really  in  the  country  at  all 
during  that  period,  seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  or  at  least 
unrecorded.  Already  this  year  (1892)  we  have  received  intelli- 
gence of  six  specimens  having  been  taken  on  our  coasts,  one 
example  in  a  northern  suburb  of  London,  and  one  in  N.  Stafford- 
shire ;  the  largest  number  ever  recorded  so  early  in  the  year. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  erratic  manner  in  which 
D.  pulchella  has  appeared  and  disappeared  in  this  country  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
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On  a  former  occasion  I  stated  that  D,  pulehella  was  probably 
not  permanently  established  in  this  country,  and  I  may  add  that 
I  still  entertain  this  view.  There  is  little  doubt  that — like  Colias 
edusa,  D.  livornica,  Plusia  gamma,  and  certain  other  species  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  mention — D.  pulehella  is  a  migrant.  The 
proper  European  home  of  the  species  is  south  of  the  Alps,  and 
especially  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;*  it  is  common 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  its  range  of  distribution  extends  to 
Australia.     In  America  it  is  replaced  by  D.  hella. 

With  regard  to  the  specimens  of  D.  pulehella  taken  in  England 
this  year,  it  seems  exceedingly  probable  that  they  are  immigrants  ; 
not,  however,  simply  specimens  that  have  been  blown  over  from 
the  French  coast,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  species  is  as  uncer- 
tain in  its  appearance  in  other  parts  of  Central  Europe  as  it  is  in 
England.  Should  specimens  of  the  species  occur  here  in  the 
autumn  (if  the  summer  is  favourable  they  probably  will  do  so  in 
some  numbers),  they  may,  I  think,  very  properly  be  considered 
as  the  descendants  of  a  new  stock.  It  would,  therefore,  be  of 
considerable  interest  if,  from  the  present  time,  everyone  having 
the  good  fortune  to  capture  a  specimen  or  specimens  would  make 
a  point  of  placing  such  capture  on  record.  Of  course  D.  pulehella, 
even  as  an  immigrant,  has  a  perfect  right  to  a  place  in  our 
collections.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  larva  of  the  species  having 
been  found  in  England,  although  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has 
often  been  searched  for,  especially  in  places  where  the  moth  has 
occurred.  Imagines  were  said  to  have  been  bred  about  1856  from 
ova  deposited  by  a  female  captured  at  Torquay,  but  no  particulars 
are  given  (Entom.  v.  243).  Mr.  Tugwell  (Entom.  xi.  186,  251) 
gives  us  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  metamorphoses  of  the 
species.  From  eggs  received  from  Mentone  in  May,  1878,  moths 
were  bred  in  July;  from  these  one  hundred  eggs  resulted,  but 
only  about  a  third  of  that  number  produced  larvae,  some  of  which 
pupated  in  August,  and  yielded  moths  in  September.  A  female 
of  this  second  brood,  having  duly  paired,  deposited  a  few  eggs 
each  night  for  a  fortnight,  but  all  were  infertile.  Mr.  Tugwell 
supplied  the  young  larvae  with  a  garden  variety  of  Myosotis  and 
also  Borage  officinalis,  and  he  observed  that  the  former  was 
preferred.  Afterwards  the  common  forget-me-not,  Myosotis 
paliistris,  was  introduced,  and  seemed  to  be  greatly  enjoyed  by 
the  larvae,  as  they  ate  both  flowers  and  leaves. 

Myosotis  is  the  pabulum  given  by  most  of  the  authors  that  I 
have  consulted,  but  some  of  them  mention  Heliotropium  europceum 
and  Solanum  tomentosuin  (not  British  plants) ;  Kirby  adds  Plan- 
tago ;  and  viper's  bugloss  {Echium  vulgare)  has  been  mentioned 
as  a  food-plant. 

*  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  says  the  species  is  always  common  at  Gibraltar,  but 
"  was  so  numerous  in  the  middle  of  May,  1887,  as  to  be  a  nuisance  "  (E.  M.  M, 
xxiv.  182).  (^  ^^ 
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THE  LEPIDOPTERA  OF  EAST  SUSSEX  IN  EARLY  JUNE. 

By  W.  H.  Tugwell. 

On  the  3nd  of  June,  Mr.  G.  T.  Porritt  and  myself  started  for 
a  ten  days'  collecting  trip  in  the  Abbott's  Wood  district,  East 
Sussex.     Hailsham  was  selected  for  he  ad -quarters,  where  we  had 
secured  suitable  rooms.     We  arrived  at  our   destination   by  a 
Victoria  train  at  5.6  p.m.,   and,  after  dining  and  unpacking,  we 
set  out,  at  7.30,  for  the  woods,  to  try  the  alluring  power  of  sugar. 
The  spot  chosen  for  our  operations  was  a  ride  in  a  wood,  where, 
eighteen  years  before,  I   had  obtained  a  specimen  of  the  rare 
Ophiodes  lunaris,  and   where,  too,   a  few  days  afterwards,  Mr. 
William  Borrer  had  captured  the  still  rarer  Catephia  alchymista. 
We  hardly  hoped  to  see  these  rarities  again,  but  as  we  knew  by 
previous  experience  that  the  locality  was  a  rich  one,  we  anticipated 
a  good  harvest  of  interesting  species.     After  applying  our  sugar 
we  plied  the  net  on  the  numerous  Geometridse  that  were  on  the 
wing,  and   secured  several  fairly  good  ones.     Our  fellow  moth- 
catcher,  the  goatsucker,  was  evidently  busy,  so  we  lighted  our 
lamps,  and  from  the  first  tree  it  was  clear  we  were  in  for  a  good 
night  of  it ;  moths  simply  swarmed  on  every  tree,  not  by  twos 
and  threes,  but  by  the  score  and  even  hundreds.     In  the  early 
twilight  the   most  numerous  species  was  Tephrosia  extersaria ; 
twenty  to  thirty  on   a  tree  was  the  general  thing.     Perhaps  the 
next  most  common  feaster  was  Erastria  fuscula ;  a  little  later 
Grammesia  trilinea  were  in  profusion,  interspersed  pretty  freely 
with  Cymatophora  or;  Aplecta  nehulosa  and  A.   herbida,   both 
evidently  just  out,  and  in  splendid  form  and  condition.    Diphthera 
orion  from  time  to  time  turned  up,  as  did  Acronycta  ligustri, 
Cymatophora  fluctuosa,  Thyatira  batis,  and  Heliothis  marginata ; 
whilst  Mr.  Porritt  netted  Choerocampa  elpenor  as  it  buzzed  at  his 
sugar.     Apamea  unanimis,  A.  basilineaj  A.  gemina,  and  A.  ocidea 
were  all  more  or  less  abundant,   some   pretty   forms   amongst 
them;  Xylophasia  rurea,  and  some  very  rich  examples  of  the 
form  combusta,  too,  X.  hepatica^  and  several  Agrotis.     From  this 
truly  vast  assemblage  of  moths,  selecting  a  good  form  here  and  a 
well-marked  specimen  there,  with  uncommon  things  fairly  thick, 
we  soon  came  to  an  end  of  our  pretty  large  supply  of  boxes,  and 
we  were  forced  to  leave  heaps  of  interesting  insects  still  feasting 
on  our  spread  banquet  of  sweets.     We  left  the  wood,  walking 
home  on  the  best  of  terms  with  ourselves,  with  some  hours'  work 
of  setting  on  hand.     We  continued  to  sugar  this  round  each  night 
of  our  stay  (Sunday  excepted),  and  every  night  moths  were  in  the 
greatest  profusion.     It  was  most  interesting  to  watch  from  night 
to  night  the  waning  of  one  species  and  the  increase  in  numbers 
of  others  ;  each  day  we  added  some  new  insects  to  our  list.    The 
most  striking  phenomena  of  our  eight  nights'  sugaring  was  that 
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all  our  old  notions  of  propitious  weather  or  atmospheric  influence 
were  completely  upset,  as  during  our  stay,  with  one  night  excepted, 
we  had  a  bright  moonlight  and  cloudless  sky,  up  to  a  perfectly 
full  moon,  shining  brilliantly  on  to  our  sugar  patches.  No  matter 
which  way  the  wind  blew — north,  east,  and  west — or  if  none  at 
all,  moths  abounded  just  the  same  ;  there  they  were  fighting  for 
places,  and  we  could  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  Lord 
Dundreary  would  say,  "  It  was  one  of  those  things  no  fellow  could 
understand." 

We  were  favoured  with  splendid  weather;  day  after  day  we 
had  bright  hot  sunshine,  and  in  consequence  the  Diurni  were  in 
full  force.  I  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  butterflies,  looking 
out  for  varieties,  and  was  rewarded  with  three  good  aberrations 
of  Argynnis  selene ;  a  fine  form,  with  silver  markings  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  inferior  wings,  is  exceptionally  good,  and 
unique,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes.  The  markings  are  three 
quadrate  spots,  identical  in  pattern  on  each  wing.  It  was  very 
readily  detected,  even  on  flight.  I  also  obtained  an  extremely 
good  var.  of  Syrichthus  alveolus. 

Aided  by  such  grand  weather,  captures  day  after  day  utterly 
beat  our  powers  of  setting,  and  for  myself,  nolens  volens,  I  had  to 
bring  home  a  number  of  unset  specimens.  Night  after  night  we 
were  forced  to  leave  lots  of  species  that  ordinarily  would  have  been 
duly  boxed.  Aplecta  herhida^  in  magnificent  condition,  six  and 
eight  on  a  tree,  were  left  feasting ;  we  could  have  taken  hundreds 
of  it. 

Of  the  Diurni,  we  captured  or  saw  twenty-six  species.  Pieris 
hrassiccBf  P.  rapce,  and  P.  napi ;  one  good  var.  with  bright  canary- 
yellow  under  wing  and  tip  of  fore  wing.  A.  cardamines  was 
fairly  common  ;  G,  rhamni  (tattered)  of  both  sexes.  Colias  edusa 
we  saw  most  days,  sometimes  several ;  evidently  it  is  to  be  an 
edusa  year,  like  1877.  Argynnis  euphrosyne,  mostly  wasted,  and 
A.  selene  were  plentiful  and  fine,  although  they  rapidly  got  out  of 
condition,  and  mostly  wasted  by  end  of  our  stay ;  a  week  earlier 
would  have  been  better.  Melitcea  artemisy  one  male  only,  and  I 
saw  one  other  that  had  been  secured  in  the  well-known  White- 
field  ;  M,  athalia  were  distributed  all  over  the  wooded  district, 
nowhere  abundant.  Vanessa  atalanta,  a  few,  whilst  F.  cardui 
were  everywhere  ;  Satyrus  megcera  and  S,  tithonus ;  Coenonympha 
pamphilus,  abundant ;  Polyommatus  phlceas,  a  few  only.  Lyccena 
agestis,  L,  alexis,  L.  adonis,  and  L,  alsus,  all  common ;  L.  argiolus 
was  reported,  but  we  did  not  meet  with  it.  Of  the  skippers, 
Syrichthus  alveolus,  Nisoniades  tages,  and  Hesperia  sylvanus,  all 
in  abundance. 

Of  the  Nocturni,  eighteen  species  were  observed  or  captured. 
Macroglossa  fuciformis  was  fairly  common  over  Ajuga  reptans  ; 
one  M.  stellatarum  only  seen  at  Eastbourne.  Ino  (Procris)  statices 
and  a  very  small  form  of  Zygcena  trifolii  were  both  fairly  common 
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in  a  meadow  in  Abbott's  Wood.  Nola  confusaliSt  a  few  only  on 
tree-trunks,  whilst  the  Lithosiidas  were  sparingly  .represented  by 
two  L.  aureola  and  one  L.  mesomella ;  in  former  years  I  have 
seen  L.  aureola  in  plenty  on  sugar.  Nemeophila  (Chelonia) 
plantaginis  dashed  about  freely  in  the  hot  sunshine,  and  one 
Arciia  villica,  on  the  wing,  looked  almost  too  brilliant  a  species 
for  our  more  sober  coloured  insect ;  it  seemed  like  a  flashing 
meteor,  and  gave  one  quite  a  start. 

Of  the  Geometridse,  forty-four  species  were  captured.  Nothing 
particularly  rare,  the  best  perhaps  being  Eurymene  dolobraria 
(at  sugar,  several),  Selenia  lunaria  (beaten  out),  Tephrosia  con- 
sonaria  and  T.  extersaria  (common  at  sugar),  Boarmia  consor- 
taria  (by  no  means  rare),  all  the  Ephyra  except  orhicularia, 
Eupisteria  heparata,  Emmelesia  affinitata,  and  Lobophora  sexalata 
(all  sparingly),  Melanippe  hastata  (a  few  each  day).  Of  the  genus 
Acidalia,  A.  subsericeata,  A.  promutata,  and  A.  inornata  were  the 
best ;  Tanagra  cheer ophyllata  was  in  plenty  over  the  common 
earth  nut  {Bunium  flexuosum) . 

Noctuse,  fifty-seven  species  were  captured,  amongst  them 
Thyatira  balls  and  T.  derasa,  Cymatophora  fluctuosa,  C.  or, 
Diphthera  orion,  Acronycta psi,  A,  leporina,  A.  aceris,  A.  mega- 
cephala,  and  A,  ligustri ;  curiously  of  A.  auricoma  we  did  not  see 
a  single  specimen  ;  generally  common  here.  Leucaniidse  (two 
species),  L.  pallens  and  L.  comma ;  Xylophasia  rurea,  in  great 
force  and  variety;  grand  forms  of  var.  combusta,  X.  lithoxylea, 
and  X.  hepatica ;  Mamestra  anceps,  M.  brassicce,  and  M.  persi- 
caria:  Apamea  basilinea,  good  vars.  also  of  A.  gemina ;  A, 
ujianimis  and  A,  oculea.  All  these  species  were  just  coming 
out  in  force.  Miana  strigilis  in  swarms,  with  a  few  M,  fasci- 
uncula.  The  commonest  Noctua  was  undoubtedly  Grammesia 
trilinea ;  in  great  variety,  some  extremely  good  forms;  Rusina 
tenebrosa. 

The  Agrotidse  were  represented  by  A.  suffusa,  A.  segetum, 
and  A.  exclamationis ;  and  the  Triphsense  by  pronuba  only. 
Noctua  plecta,  N.  c-nigrum,  N.  brunnea,  N. /estiva  (just  coming 
out),  and  N.  rubi  were  all  common.  Tceniocampa  gothica,  a  late 
specimen ;  Tethea  retusa,  larvae  more  rare  than  usual  here ; 
Phlogophora  meticidosa,  common  ;  Euplexialucipara,  grand  forms, 
purple  tone ;  Aplecta  herbida,  in  profusion;  A.  nebidosa,  ditto; 
A.  tincta,  a  few  only  ;  IJadena  dentina,  very  variable  ;  H.  oleracea, 
H.  2nsi,  H.  thalassiiia,  and  a  few  H.  genistce  ;  Ileliothis  marginata, 
at  sugar;  Heliodcs  arbuti,  flying  in  sunshine;  Erastria  fuscula, 
in  plenty  at  sugar ;  Habrostola  triplasia  ;  IHusia  gamma,  in  swarms 
everywhere  ;  Gonoptera  libatrix,  hybernated  specimens  ;  Euclidia 
mi  and  E.glyjyhica  ;  and  the  little  Phytomctra  cema.  Most  of  the 
above  occurred  in  large  numbers,  principally  at  sugar. 

In  sugaring  my  friend  Mr.  Porritt  was  more  lavish  with  his 
sweets  than  myself,  and  his  patches  were  both  larger  and  thicker ; 
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as  a  consequence  he  had  many  more  insects  on  his  trees  than  I 
did.  It  was  by  no  means  unusual  to  see  on  some  of  these  larger 
patches  over  200  moths  feasting  at  one  time.  Still,  although  my 
patches  of  bait  were  smaller,  and  consequently  fewer  moths  on 
each  tree,  my  captures  of  the  better  species  were  about  equal  to 
his,  save  in  one  species,  viz.,  Xylophasia  hepatica.  Of  this  insect 
Mr.  Porritt  took  possibly  two  dozen,  whilst  I  only  secured  some 
three  or  four  specimens.  It  almost  appeared  as  if  the  vast  mob 
of  moths  frightened  away  some  of  the  more  timid  and  flighty 
species.  During  our  eight  nights'  sugaring  we  must  have  seen 
over  20,000  moths.  I  never  in  all  my  experience  saw  anything 
to  equal  the  numbers ;  it  was  indeed  a  sight  to  recollect. 

Amongst  the  Deltoids  only  four  species  were  observed,  and  of 
the  Pyralidae  thirteen  species  were  obtained,  the  best  thing  being 
Agrotera  nemoralis,  now  rare ;  only  a  single  specimen  occurred, 
where  in  former  years  I  have  taken  readily  several  dozen  each 
day.  Botys  lancealisy  too,  was  sparingly  taken  by  beating,  and 
one  specimen  came  to  sugar.  Ennychia  octomaculalis  occurred 
freely.  We  saw  a  few  only  of  the  commoner  Crambites,  and  the 
Tortrices  seemed  unusually  scarce ;  the  only  common  thing  was 
Roxana  arcuana,  and  ihat  was  in  thousands. 

Thus,  during  our  ten-day  stay  at  Hailsham,  we  captured  or 
observed  160  species  of  Macro-Lepidoptera,  that  is,  to  end  of 
Pyralidae;  and,  considering  time  of  year,  this  is  truly  a  good 
number.  Although  we  failed  to  turn  up  any  specially  rare  insect, 
and  missed  a  few  we  had  anticipated,  yet,  as  an  outing,  it  was  a 
great  success  and  thoroughly  enjoyable. 

Greenwich,  June  20th,  1892. 


ON  THE  EECENT  ABUNDANCE  OF  PLUSIA    GAMMA 
AND  VANESSA     CARDUI. 

By  Robert  Adkin,  F.E.S. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  the  neighbourhood  of  London  has 
been  visited  by  one  of  those  remarkably  sudden  appearances  of 
Pkisia  gamma  that  are  from  time  to  time  observed.  Up  to  24th 
^lay  I  had  not  noticed  a  single  example  of  the  species,  but  on 
going  into  my  garden  at  dusk  on  that  evening,  I  found  them 
literall}^  swarming;  they  were  arriving  in  numbers,  whence  no 
one  could  tell,  dashing  wildly  about,  or  hovering  over  the  wall- 
flowers for  a  moment,  and  disappearing  in  the  twilight  equally 
suddenly,  but  only  to  be  replaced  by  others.  Again,  after  dark, 
I  spent  some  time  in  watching  them  by  the  light  of  a  lantern, 
and  found  them  coming  and  going  just  as  before ;  the  evening 
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was  very  warm,  and  many  other  species  were  also  on  the  wing, 
but  P.  gamma  many  times  outnumbered  the  whole  of  them  put 
together.  I  captured  and  examined  many  of  them  ;  a  few  pre- 
sented a  battered  appearance,  but  the  majority  had  their  thoracic 
crests  and  wing  fringes  intact,  their  pale  colour  alone  suggesting 
that  they  were  not  recently  emerged  from  pupa,  or  that  their 
wings  had  done  more  than  ordinary  service  ;  a  great  number  of 
them  were  females,  and  deposited  ova  freely  directly  they  were 
boxed,  they  no  doubt  being  engaged  in  that  operation  when 
captured. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Entomological  Society,  on 
the  26th  May,  members  present  mentioned  that  they  had  met 
with  P.  gamma  in  abundance  at  various  places  covering  an  area 
of  some  ten  miles  round  London,  but  in  no  case  had  they  observed 
it  prior  to  the  24th. 

On  the  nights  of  the  25th  and  26th  thunderstorms,  accom- 
panied by  heavy  rain,  passed  over,  but  the  temperature  remained 
high  for  the  time  of  year ;  and  P.  gamma  continued  to  visit  my 
garden  nightly,  though  in  decreasing  numbers,  until  June  10th, 
since  which  date  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  but  one  indi- 
vidual, the  disappearance  coinciding  with  the  sudden  fall  in 
temperature  and  wet  weather  of  the  11th  and  12th. 

P.  gamma,  being  so  common,  I  concluded  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  go  very  far  to  find  Vanessa  cardui  also,  and  in  this  I 
was  not  disappointed.  My  first  trip  towards  the  outskirts  of 
London  was  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Edgware,  on  May  28tb,  and, 
on  leaving  the  railway-station,  the  first  insect  that  met  my  gaze 
was  F.  cardui,  and  during  the  afternoon  many  more  were  seen  ; 
and  on  June  6th  I  found  it  still  more  abundantly  in  the  lanes  in 
my  own  neighbourhood ;  indeed,  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
previously  seen  it  so  commonly  in  the  district.  I  have  also  met 
with  an  occasional  specimen  of  Nomophila  noctuella  {hyhridalis), 
an  insect  which  appears  frequently  to  accompany  any  general 
abundance  of  the  other  species  under  notice. 

Nor  is  London  the  only  district  affected ;  and  to  friends  resi- 
dent in  various  other  parts  of  the  country  I  am  indebted  for 
many  valuable  notes,  from  which  the  following  are  taken : — 
From  Polegate,  Sussex,  I  learn  that  P.  gamma  and  F.  cardui  are 
very  common.  **  P.  gamma  swarmed  in  my  garden ;  I  could  have 
taken  twenty  at  one  sweep  of  the  net.  They  appear  very  light  in 
colour  this  season."  In  the  New  Forest  both  species  were  noticed 
commonly  about  the  middle  of  May ;  P,  gamma  was  flying  in 
some  numbers  at  Stockbridge,  Hants,  on  June  4th,  and  came 
freely  to  flowers  of  Lychnis  at  Northwood,  Herts,  early  in  June. 
At  Brentwood,  Essex,  on  29th  May,  "  F.  cardui  was  swarming 
over  a  patch  ol  bluebells ;  and  P,  gamma  was  in  thousands." 
From  Herefordshire  I  learn  that,  "  although  opportunities  lor 
observation  have   been  limited,  it  has   been  impossible  not  to 
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note  that  V.  cardui  and  P.  gamma  have  been  more  than  usually 
common;  as  a  rule  V.  cardui  is  rather  a  rare  insect  in  this 
neighbourhood  (Herefordshire).  We  first  noticed  them  about 
three  weeks  ago  "  (i.e.,  about  26th  May).  Going  farther  north, 
near  Rotherham,  Yorks.,  on  "May  28th,  June  2nd  and  7th, 
P.  gamma  was  unusually  abundant ;  one  field  we  passed  for  a 
near  cut  to  the  woods  was  alive  with  them.  F.  cardui  is  this 
year  abundant  also ;  we  do  not  see  it  every  season."  The  last 
named  is  also  abundant  on  the  cliffs  at  Scarborough,  Yorks. 
From  Perthshire  I  learn  that,  owing  to  the  very  unfavourable 
weather,  V.  cardui  has  not  been  seen  at  all,  and  P.  gamma  only 
very  sparingly;  but  in  Sutherlandshire  "P.  gamma  occurred 
pretty  freely  at  flowers  of  Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi,  and  even  on 
the  top  of  Ben  More  and  Canisp,  over  3000  ft.  ;  it  struck  me  as 
rather  curious  then,  since  I  have  seen  them  more  commonly  here 
(Invershin),  but  certainly  not  in  any  way  swarming;  I  saw  about 
fifty  at  sugar  one  night,  by  far  the  commonest  moth  that  par- 
ticular night.  I  have  not  seen  a  single  V.  cardui,  although  I  have 
been  well  over  the  country,  forty  or  more  miles,  and  well  on  the 
coast ;  so  they  have  not  reached  here  yet."  And  still  farther 
north,  in  Shetland,  we  find  P.  gamma  in  unusual  numbers.  *'  I 
first  saw  P.  gamma  about  the  beginning  of  this  month  (June)  ;  I 
believe  it  was  on  the  3rd.  In  former  years  I  have  only  taken  it 
on  the  cliffs,  but  this  year  I  have  met  with  it  from  the  water's 
edge  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills  (900  ft.),  but  not  by  any 
means  common.  Owing  to  the  spell  of  bitterly  cold  north-east 
wind  we  have  had  they  have  been  checked,  if  not  killed  ;  it  is 
fully  a  week  now  (16th)  since  I  saw  one.  I  have  seen  no  F. 
cardui  up  to  date  ;  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  end  of  this  month 
is  the  time  for  them  here." 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  neither  species  was  particularly  common 
last  autumn ;  undoubtedly  some  few  P.  gamma  were  to  be  found, 
but  in  my  own  experience  their  number  was  below  the  usual 
autumn  average  ;  and  of  F.  cardui,  I  did  not  see  a  solitary  one, 
nor  did  we  find  any  abundance  of  either  species  during  the  warm 
weather  of  this  spring,  April  2nd  to  10th,  when  the  shade  tem- 
perature touched  74° ;  or  the  warm  days  later  in  that  month  and 
the  earlier  part  of  May,  when  they  would  surely  have  been 
tempted  from  their  winter  quarters  had  they  been  hybernating. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  the  abundance  of  both  species  recently 
noted  is  due  directly  to  the  agency  of  migration  ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  individuals  comprismg  it  are  themselves  immigrants, 
which  may,  under  favourable  conditions,  be  the  forerunners  of  a 
still  greater  abundance  in  the  autumn.  The  subject  is,  however, 
one  of  too  deep  an  interest  to  be  dismissed  with  a  few  hasty 
remarks,  founded  largely  upon  scattered  fragments  of  evidence ; 
and  it  is  in  the  hope  that  entomologists,  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  those  other  countries  similarly  affected  to  our  own,  may  be 
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induced  to  record  from  time  to  time  systematic  observations  upon 
the  subject,  that  I   have  ventured  to  bring  together  some  few 
facts  and  m}^  conclusions  touching  the  recent  abnormal  numbers 
of  the  species  referred  to  in  Britain. 
Lewisham,  June  20th,  1892. 


SYNONYMIC    NOTES    ON    PHYTOPHAGOUS    COLEOPTERA. 

By  Maktin  Jacoby,  F.E.S. 

Genus  Derectis,  Clark. 
Two  species  have  been  described  by  Clark  in  the  *  Annals  of 
Natural  History,'  1865,  and  are  contained  in  the  collection  of  the 
British  Museum.  A  comparison  of  the  types  has  convinced  me 
that  Clark's  genus  is  identical  with  Antipha,  Baly,  described  in 
the  same  Journal  and  in  the  same  year.  Clark's  name  has, 
however,  the  priority,  and  should  be  retained. 

Pachytoma  dives ^  Karsch.,  1881  = 
Mesodonta  suhmetallica,  Jac,  1888. 
I  think  that    this    species  was   rightly   placed  by  me  in 
Mesodonta. 

Megalognatha  Bohemanniy   Baly  =  Cneorane  foveicolliSf  Jac. 

Megalognatha  elegans^  Baly  =  Apophylia  elegantula,  Jac. 

Baly  was  probably  right  in  placing  these  two  species  in 
Megalognatha. 

Stenoplatys  rohusta,  Allard. 

A  specimen  kindly  given  to  me  by  M.  Duvivier,  and  named 
as  above,  differs  entirely  in  structural  characters  from  Steno- 
platys. 


J 


ENTOMOLOGICAL    NOTES,    CAPTURES,    &c. 

SoMK  Prominent  Features  of  the  present  Season. — This  season 
will  apparently  resemble  that  of  1888  in  the  abundance  of  Plusia  gatnvia 
and  Vanessa  cardul.  For  the  past  three  weeks  or  more  P.  gamma  has 
been  extremely  abundant,  both  in  the  daytime  and  in  the  evenings,  and  the 
swarms  round  lilac-bushes  at  dusk  have  been  really  extraordinary.  With 
regard  to  V.  cardui  (which  I  have  not  taken  here  since  1888),  I  have  seen 
two  or  three  specimens,  and  have  heard  of  several  other  captures  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Hybernated  specimens  of  V.  atalanta  have  also  been 
unusually  common.  A  still  more  welcome  feature  of  this  year  is  the 
appearance  in  Enfield  of  another  periodical  insect,  Colias  edusa.  Although 
I  have  been  collecting  Lepidoptera  in  this  district  for  the  past  five  years,  I 
have  never  met  with  this  butterfly  till  the  present  month,  nor  have  I  heard 
of  a  capture  here  of  recent  years.     Last  Saturday  I  saw  a  female  specimen 
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of  this  insect  flying  across  a  meadow,  in  which  I  was  standing  net  in  hand. 
I  was  extremely  surprised  at  such  an  unusual  sight,  and  immediately  gave 
chase,  watched  till  edusa  settled  down,  crept  cautiously  nearer  and  nearer 
till  just  within  range,  and  then — off  it  flew  !  I  again  hotly  pursued  it,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  fly  over  a  tall  hawthorn  hedge.  I  spent  the 
rest  of  that  day  in  mental  self- vituperation,  as  I  never  expected  to  see  edusa 
again  in  Enfield.  However,  on  the  following  Monday  (Whit-Monday),  I  saw 
two  others,  and  my  spirits  have  risen  accordingly,  as  I  anticipate  an  '*  edusa 
year."  I  believe  the  periodical  abundance  of  insects  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained ;  it  appears  to  me  strange  that  V.  cardui  and  P.  gamma 
should  turn  up  in  abundance  in  seasons  of  such  a  widely  diff'erent  character 
as  1888  and  1892.  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  weather  in  1888  was 
miserably  wet  and  cold,  whereas  this  summer  bids  fair  to  rival  that 
of  1887.— Henby  D.  Sykes  ;  The  Cedars,  Enfield,  June  7,  1892. 

Colour-variation  in  the  Ova  of  Biston  hirtaria. — I  have  read 
with  interest  Mr.  Adkin's  note  (Entom.  129)  on  the  **  Colour-variation  in 
the  Ova  of  Biston  hirtaria."  Last  winter  I  received  some  pupae  of  Biston 
hirtaria  from  London,  and  two  of  the  insects  emerged  on  April  6th.  After 
pairing,  I  shut  the  female  up  in  a  box  with  leno,  and  the  next  day  she  laid 
thirty-three  eggs,  which  were  of  a  brilliant  grass-green  colour,  which,  after  some 
days,  gradually  turned  a  darker  green,  and  finally  deep  purple,  the  ends  of 
the  eggs  falling  in.  The  larvae  hatched  out  on  May  8th,  and  are  now  nearly 
full-grown,  having  fed  on  plum.  —  Douglas  H.  Pearson;  The  College, 
Chilwell,  Notts,  June  11,  1892. 

Assembling  in  Lepidoptera. — With  reference  to  Mr.  Sykes'  in- 
teresting article  on  this  subject  (Entom.  84)  I  have  pleasure  in  informing 
him  that  I  have  noticed  this  habit  in  Melanthia  ruhiginata  on  one  occasion 
last  autumn,  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  males  being  around  the  female  at  one 
time,  and  on  several  of  the  males  being  captured  their  places  were  almost 
immediately  occupied  by  others.  The  night  was  very  warm,  and  the  wind 
S.W.  Another  species  which  assembles  is  Hepialus  hectus. — William 
Hewett  ;  Howard  St.,  York. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Butler's  remarks  concerning  the  assembling  of  male 
Sphingidae  by  means  of  a  crippled  female  (Entom.  118),  it  is  noteworthy  that 
Weismann,  in  the  '  Theory  of  Descent,'  mentions  that  by  pinning  a  female 
Smerinthus  to  a  tree,  in  an  exposed  situation  in  a  favourable  locality  for  the 
species,  she  is  sure,  during  the  night,  to  be  visited  by  a  male  of  the  same 
species,  and  will  subsequently  lay  fertile  ova.  It  seems  remarkable  that  a 
pairing  should  be  eff'ected  under  such  conditions.  The  following  instance 
of  assembling  once  came  under  my  own  observation  : — Noticing  a  buzzing 
group  of  Zygcena  filipenduloi,  I  found  it  to  consist  of  several  males  hovering 
over  what  appeared  to  be  a  recently  paired  couple  of  the  same  species.  On 
separating  the  two,  and  removing  the  male,  the  attentions  of  another  male 
were  almost  immediately  accepted  by  the  female,  and  pairing  ensued. 
Merrin,  in  his  *  Lepidopterist's  Calendar,'  mentions  that  Lithosia  caniola 
may  be  obtained  by  "assembling  "with  a  virgin  female. — R.  M.  Prideaux  ; 
9,  Vyvyan  Terrace,  Clifton,  May  19,  1892. 

Brephos  parthenias  at  Delamere  Forest. — In  the  « Entomologist ' 
for  last  month  (Entom.  146),  Mr.  Arkle  records,  for  the  first  time,  the 
capture  of  Brejohos  parthenias  at  Delamere  Forest.  I  think  it  may  interest 
him,  and  others  of  your  readers,  to  know  that  it  has  been  tioice  previously 
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taken  there.  I  took  one  specimen,  and  saw  two  others,  on  April  18th,  1891 ; 
and  I  find  it  recorded  also  in  the  *  Naturalist,'  March,  1 887,  as  having  been 
taken  there  by  F.  N.  P. ;  vide  also  Dr.  Ellis'  list  of  *  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Lepidoptera,'  p.  49.  I  have  seen  it  there  again  this  year. — 
E.  Claribel  Tomlin  ;  Thorpe  Villa,  Chester. 

Larva  of  Tortrix  viridana  unusually  Abundant. — The  oak  trees 
in  Windsor  Forest  are  now  eaperiencing  a  very  severe  attack  of  the  Tortrix 
viridana.  It  appears  that  every  year  this  moth  is  present  in  some  numbers, 
but  this  season  it  is  exceptionally  abundant.  The  trees  are  completely 
stripped  of  their  leaves,  giving  the  forest  a  very  weird  and  wintry 
appearance.  The  beech  and  hawthorn,  which  occur  scattered  about  amongst 
the  oak,  are  not  attacked,  and  form  pleasant  breaks  in  the  otherwise  dreary 
aspect  of  the  wood.  A  week  or  two  ago  the  larvae  were  seen  hanging  in 
millions  from  the  trees  suspended  by  their  fine  silken  threads.  They  have 
now,  for  the  most  part,  changed  into  the  pupal  state,  and  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  images  is  appearing.  Birds  are  by  no  means  as  numerous  as  might 
be  expected.  Some  rooks,  starlings,  and  titmice  were  noticed.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  mentioned  that  these  oaks  were  planted  somewhere  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  to  provide  timber  for  the  royal  navy.  On  the 
introduction  of  the  ironclad,  the  forest  seems  to  have  become  more  and 
more  neglected.  Ought  not  some  attention  to  be  drawn  to  this  fact,  as  it 
must  be  injuring  what  would  otherwise  be  a  valuable  timber  forest? — E.  P. 
Stebbing  ;  R.  L  E.  College,  Cooper's  Hill,  June  16,  1892. 

Delamere  Forest  forms  of  Hybernia  leucoph^aria. — I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  South  for  the  following  comment  on  the  four  forms  of  this 
insect,  described  in  my  "  Notes  on  the  Early  Moths  "  (see  Entom.  for  May 
and  June): — "Your  form  I.  is  typical;  III.,  var.  7narmorinaria,  Esp. ; 
11.  is  intermediate ;  and  IV.  is  a  parallel  variety  with  that  of  H.  marginaria 
(progemmaria)  var.fuscata." — J.  Arkle;  Chester. 

Plusia  gamma  and  Vanessa  cardui  at  Chester. — These  insects  are 
extraordinarily  abundant  just  now  in  the  Chester  district,  and  have  been 
so  since  the  beginning  of  June.  P.  gamma  is  a  complete  nuisance  when 
netting  moths  in  the  evening.  I  wonder  if  they  appear  as  heralds  of  an 
"  edusa  year  " ! — J.  Arkle  ;  Chester,  June  13,  1892. 

Early  Lepidoptera  in  Yorkshire. — Hybernia  rupicapraria  and  H. 
marginaria  have  not  been  so  common  this  season  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
York ;  but  from  amongst  a  number  of  specimens  of  H.  marginaria  I  have 
been  able  to  select  some  very  pretty  forms  connecting/wsca^a  with  the  type  ; 
a  very  pretty  form,  which  occurs  sparsely,  is  that  with  a  broad  black  border 
to  the  fore  wings.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  fiiscata  form  has  become 
much  commoner  of  late  years;  some  ten  years  ago  it  was  quite  unusual 
to  find  a  specimen;  now  it  occurs  almost  as  commonly  as  the  type.  Doubt- 
less the  very  cold,  wet,  and  sunless  summers  that  we  have  had  during  the 
past  few  years  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I  have  also  taken  speci- 
mens of  H.  leucophcBaria,  including  the  variety  marmorinaria,  Esp.,  L. 
viultistrigaria,  and  A.  cBscularia. — William  Hewett;  Howard  St.,  York. 

Coltas  edusa  in  1892. — 

Worcestershire.  —  I  have  pleasure  in  recording  the  appearance  of 
Colias  edusa  at  Worcester  during  the  present  month.  One  worn  female 
was  caught  by  a  boy  near  here,  and  brought  to  lue  for  identification ; 
another  was  seen  by  a  friend  at  Monkwood  j  and  two  more  I  saw  flying 
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alon^  the  roadside  about  six  miles  away.  They  were  apparently  all  hyher- 
nated  specimens,  being  much  worn  ;  and  the  two  I  saw  flying  and  also 
the  one  brought  to  me  were  females,  so  T  hope  they  will  turn  up  in  this 
district  in  August.  I  would  like  to  know  if  other  entomologists  have 
noticed  edusa  so  far  inland  this  season  ?  I  do  not  think  it  has  occurred 
here  since  the  great  **  edusa  year,"  which  must  be  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
— William  H.  Edwards  ;  11,  Tything,  Worcester,  June,  1892. 

London. — I  was  sitting  in  the  Temple  Gardens  to-day,  about  Q,  o'clock, 
when  I  saw  a  fine  male  Colias  edusa  fly  across  the  lawn.  The  excite- 
ment among  the  sparrows  was  simply  immense,  but  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  butterfly  proved  a  match  for  his  innumerable  pursuers,  and 
sailed  calmly  over  the  raiHngs  towards  the  city.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  insect  ever  penetrated  so  far  into  London  in  1877,  the  great  *'  edusa 
year."  I  took  it  continually  in  North  Middlesex  at  Harrow- Weald,  but 
never  to  my  knowledge  has  it  been  seen  in  the  metropolitan  area.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  in  some  way  or  another  it  had  been  imported  with  the 
bedding-plants  which  have  lately  been  put  in,  but  I  think  its  appearance 
sufficiently  remarkable  to  call  for  special  mention.  I  may  add  that  I  was 
with  a  friend  who  has  considerable  entomological  knowledge,  and  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  immediately  fixing  the  identity  of  the  strange,  yet  very 
welcome,  visitor. — H.  Rowland-Brown  ;  Oxhey  Grove,  Harrow- Weald, 
June  22,  1892.  [This  species  was  seen  in  London  during  August,  1877. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Jones  states  that  he  saw  "several  specimens  in  the  gardens  on 
the  Thames  Embankment,  near  Charing  Cross  ";  and  Dr.  Lang  mentions 
seeing  "  one  in  a  street  leading  out  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  another 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Russell  Square  "  {vide  Entom.  x.  253). — Ed.] 

South  Devonshire.  —  It  may  be  worth  recording  that  on  May  81st,  this 
year,  I  saw,  at  a  place  in  South  Devon,  a  fine  spficimen  of  C.  edusa. 
The  insect  was  a  female,  and  was  flying  over  a  flowery  meadow.  It 
frequently  settled,  and  I  was  able  once  to  approach  within  a  yard  of  it, 
and  so  was  enabled  to  see  that  the  wings  were  very  bright  in  colour  and 
in  perfect  condition.  On  June  3rd  I  saw,  in  my  garden  near  Exeter,  a 
male  of  C.  edusa ;  this  specimen  also  was  in  good  condition.  —  Albert 
Bonus  ;  Exeter. 

Surrey. — On  May  30th  I  saw  a  female  specimen  of  Colias  edusa,  in  fair 
condition,  on  Mickleham  Downs ;  and  I  saw  another,  yesterday,  near 
Leatherhead  station.  Vanessa  cardui  is  common  ;  and  I  have  seen  three 
F.  atalanta.—T.  H.  Briggs  ;  Surrey  House,  Leatherhead,  June  9,  1892. 

Hampshire. — I  learn  from  Mr.  C.  Gulliver  that  Colias  edusa  is  now 
common  near  Brockenhurst  and  "at  Ringwood  in  dozens."  This  augurs 
well  for  another  "  edusa  year."  Mr.  J.  N.  Young,  of  Rotherham,  Yorks.,  also 
informs  me  that  he  saw  a  specimen  of  this  insect  near  that  place  on  7th  of 
June  last— RoBT.  Adkin  ;  Lewisham,  June  16,  1892. 

On  the  Borders  of  Hampshire. — On  the  last  two  days  of  May  I  saw  five 
C.  edusa,  and  my  brother  saw  two  others.  They  were  all  observed  in 
diff'erent  places,  some  of  them  many  miles  apart,  and  were  flying  straight, 
fast,  and  appeared  to  be  actuated  by  a  common  desire  to  get  on  and  away 
to  some  other  part  of  the  country.  Not  one  of  them,  unfortunately,  gave 
us  a  good  chance  of  capturing  it,  but  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  about 
their  identity.— W.  M.  Christy  ;  Watergate,  Erasworth,  Hants. 

Sussex. — Several  seen  in  the  early  part  of  June,  by  Mr.  Tugwell,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Abbott's  Wood  {ante,  p.  157). 
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Croydon. — My  father  saw  a  clouded  yellow  [C.  edusa)  flying  along  the 
Park  Hill  Road  on  3 1st  May ;  and  on  the  2nd  June  I  also  saw  one  on  the 
railway  bank  between  Croydon  and  Loudon.  It  is  the  first  I  have  seen 
near  Croydon.  The  last  one  I  caught  was  at  Lexden,  near  Colchester,  in 
1883. — Edward  Newman  Mennell  ;  The  Red  House,  Croydon. 

Deiopeia  pulchella. — Records  of  the  recent  occurrence  of  D.pulchella 
in  England  have  been  received  as  follows  : — 

Southsea. — "Let  those  laugh  who  win."  This  old  proverb  was  well 
exemplified  at  the  review  on  Southsea  Common  on  Wednesday,  May  25th, 
when  a  number  of  persons  indulged  in  a  good  laugh  at  seeing  a  man — Mr. 
W.  H.  Mackett,  head-master  of  St.  Matthew's  School,  Gosport,  and  an 
ardent  entomologist — rush  after  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  dilapidated 
specimen  of  a  small  common  white  butterfly,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  one 
of  the  rarest  of  British  moths,  viz.,  the  crimson-speckled  {Deiopeia  pulchella), 
and  which  is  consequently  of  great  interest  and  value.  In  Newman's 
standard  work  on  this  branch  of  entomology,  the  number  of  British  speci- 
mens is  limited  to  about  three  ;  and  Morris  reports  about  the  same  number. 
This  "  good  thing  "  of  entomologists  was  caught  in  the  thickest  part  of  the 
crowd  during  the  "  march  past,"  and  must  have  passed  thousands  of  persons 
during  its  peregrinations. —E'y^wm^  Mail,  May  27,  1892. 

As  regards  colour,  the  description  of  the  insect  referred  to  above 
accords  generally  with  that  of  Morris,  except  that  the  red  dots  near  the 
exterior  edge  of  the  upper  wing  coalesce,  forming  an  irregular  line,  and  also 
that  the  red  dots  are  more  intense  near  the  anterior  edge.  The  back  is 
shaded  with  yellow.  As  regards  time  of  appearance,  it  differs  considerably 
from  either  Morris's  or  Newman's  work,  in  which  the  time  given  for  the 
appearance  of  the  insect  is  from  July  to  September,  but,  unless  double- 
brooded,  I  cannot  account  for  the  fact  that  the  three  most  recently  taken 
(two  of  which  when  caught  had  evidently  only  just  attained  the  imago 
stage)  were  captured  in  May.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able 
to  shed  a  Httle  more  light  on  this  point. — W.  H.  Mackett  ;  St.  Matthew's 
School,  Gosport. 

Christchurch. — My  son  Wilfred  took  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Deiopeia 
pulchella,  on  the  30th  May,  flying  in  a  field  adjoining  Christchurch 
harbour.  It  appeared  to  be  quite  fresh  from  the  pupa. — R.  E.  Brameld  ; 
Mudeford,  Christchurch.  [This  appears  to  be  the  same  specimen  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Adye. — Ed.] 

I  have  just  learnt  from  my  friend  Mr.  Brameld  that  a  specimen  of  the 
above  insect  was  taken  by  his  son,  on  May  30th,  flying  in  a  field  not  far 
from  the  harbour.  It  is  in  such  fine  condition  that  it  must  have  only  just 
emerged  from  the  pupa.  I  also  know  of  another  taken  on  the  same  day 
and  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Many  of  your  readers  may  recollect  that 
I  recorded  a  specimen  (Entom.  xix.  157)  as  taken  May  18th,  1878,  and  was 
at  the  time  impressed  with  the  idea  it  was  a  strange  time  of  appearance ; 
also  its  faded  condition,  when  captured,  caused  me  to  suggest  hybernation. 
This,  however,  was  not  considered  to  be  the  case  by  Mr.  South,  who  added 
that  the  species  is  probably  not  permanently  established  in  Britain.  In 
consequence  of  this  latter  statement  a  discussion  arose  in  the  following 
numbers  of  the  magazine  (Entom.  xix.  169,  &c.). — J.  M.  Adye  ;  Christ- 
church, June  4,  1892. 

On  the  30th  May  (1892)  I  received  from  Mr.  Shelton,  of  Christchurch, 
a  living  specimen  of  Deiopeia  pulchella,  taken  by  him  at  Christchurch  on 
the  29th  May.— John  H.  Ashford  ;  Stanpit  Villa,  Christchurch. 
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Dover. — Messrs.  iVllbuary  and  E.  Knight,  when  collecting  at  Dover  at 
Whitsuntide,  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  D.  pulchella. 
It  was  captured  by  Mr.  Knight,  and  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  North 
Kent  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society  on  June  8th. — H.  J. 
Webb  ;  3,  Gunning  Street,  Plumstead. 

This  afternoon,  May  28th,  1892,  Miss  Emden,  eldest  daughter  of  one 
of  my  near  neighbours,  and  taking  keen  interest  in  natural  history,  came 
and  awoke  me  from  a  sound  sleep,  stretched  at  full-length  on  my  lawn,  to 
say  that  she  had  caught  such  a  pretty  moth  for  me.  My  reply,  in  a  semi- 
somnolent  condition,  was,  "Oh,  where  is  it?"  when  forth  came  a  very 
much-crumpled  handkerchief,  with  the  captive  secured  in  one  corner.  1 
expected  to  find  that  great  XQX\ty  jilipendula  in  a  somewhat  shiny  and  nude 
condition.  However,  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised,  on  opening  the 
receptacle,  to  find  a  beautiful  fresh  female  I),  pulchella,  and  in  very  good 
condition,  considering  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  captured  and  con- 
veyed to  me.  W^hen  the  insect  first  attracted  her  attention  it  flew  up  and 
settled  at  a  short  distance  off;  after  a  few  ineffectual  attempts  she  finally 
captured  it  under  a  light  cap  she  was  wearing,  and  eventually  transferred  it 
to  the  handkerchief.  I  was  soon  awake,  in  fact  wide  awake  enough  to  take 
it  indoors  to  more  secure  quarters. — J.  T.  Williams;  St.  Margaret's  Bay, 
near  Dover,  May  28,  1892. 

June  (Dth.  Since  writing  you  last  I  have  been  diligently  hunting  the 
spot  where  the  capture  of  pulchella  took  place.  On  the  second  day  after, 
between  10  and  11  o'clock  a.m.,  I  caught  sight  of  another,  and  had  my  net 
within  six  inches  of  it,  but  it  again  rose  too  quickly  for  me,  and  was  carried 
away  by  the  wind,  which  was  blowing  very  hard  at  the  time,  and  I  lost 
sight  of  it  altogether.  The  first  one  being  a  female  I  was  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  ova  from  her,  and  kept  it  alive  for  that  purpose,  but  I  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  any.  I  also  took  her  out  with  me,  with  the  view  of 
attracting  males,  but  was  equally  unsuccessful.  I  am  not  sorry  that  I 
tried  these  methods  to  increase  my  stock,  although  it  has  not  added  to  the 
original  beauty  of  the  insect.  It  has  given  me  satisfaction  to  know  that  I 
have  not  lost  a  chance  for  want  of  trying. — J.  T.  W. 

North  of  Loudon. — On  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  last  month,  I  was 
going,  about  8.15,  to  see  a  friend  living  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  my 
house,  and  passing  down  a  green  road  with  palings  on  each  side,  separating 
it  from  a  field,  I  saw,  resting  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  bars  of  the  palings, 
what  I  took  to  be,  at  a  few  yards  distance,  S.  menthastri.  On  going  close 
up  to  it,  judge  of  my  intense  astonishment  on  seeing  not  the  common  moth 
I  thought  it  was,  but  a  beautiful  and  evidently  freshly-emerged  D.  pulchella, 
apparently  just  come  up  for  its  first  flight.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes, 
as  it  was  about  the  last  moth  I  should  have  expected  to  see  in  this  locality. 
Of  its  identity  there  was  no  possible  doubt ;  but  by  great  misfortune  I  had 
nothing  whatever  to  take  it  with,  not  even  a  pill-box.  Whilst  looking  at  it, 
and  considering  how  I  could  take  it,  I  took  out  my  pipe,  which  was  in  a  soft 
leather  case,  hoping  to  get  it  somehow  into  the  case;  but  on  putting  the 
case  close  upon  it,  it  flew  off,  settling  in  the  road  upon  a  blade  of  grass.  I 
again  got  near  it,  and  tried  to  put  my  soft  felt-hat  over  it,  but  by  this  time 
It  was  alarmed  and  flew  over  the  palings  on  the  other  side.  I  marked  the 
spot  where  it  settled,  and  saw  it  on  a  dried  stalk,  but  on  getting  close  to  it, 
it  once  more  took  flight  and  disappeared  altogether  in  the  dusk.  My  dis- 
appointment was  intense,  and  nearly  caused  me  a  sleepless  night.  I 
searched  for  it  all  round  the  place  on  the  three  following  evenings,  but  have 
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never  seen  it  again.  On  taking  up  my  June  number  of  the  *  Entomologist,* 
which  arrived  just  after  I  had  seen  this  specimen  of  B.  pulchella,  I  saw  the 
two  recorded  captures  of  the  species  at  Dover  and  Gosport.  The  questions 
arise  : — Is  this  a  "  pulchella  year  "  ?  Is  the  species  double-brooded  ?  What 
are  the  atmospherical  conditions  favourable  to  its  appearance  now?  Does  it 
feed  on  other  plants  besides  Myosotis  arvensis  in  nature. — (Rev.).T.  Seymour 
St.  John;  4Q,  Castlewood  Road,  Stamford  Hill,  N.,  June  13,  1892. 

Essex. — On  June  Gth  I  took  a  specimen  of  this  rare  moth  at  St.  Osyth  ; 
a  few  minutes  later  I  saw  another,  but,  having  just  swum  a  creek,  I  was  not 
prepared  for  it,  or  could  easily  have  taken  this  also.  In  September,  1874, 
when  shooting,  I  saw  two  specimens  of  this  rare  species  in  a  stubble-field 
at  Birdbrook  in  this  county. — Edward  A.  Fitch  ;  Maldon,  Essex. 

North  Staffordshire. — Mr.  F.  C.  Woodforde,  of  Market  Drayton,  and  I 
have  been  collecting  to-day,  June  95th,  1892,  in  some  meadows  on  the  north- 
west side  of  this  border  parish,  our  onlv  known  locality  for  P.  statices.  The 
weather  was  warm,  and  a  light  rain  falling.  We  found  that  both  P.  statices 
and  T.  chcerophyllata  were  plentiful  this  season,  and  as  my  friend  wanted 
a  supply  of  these  moths,  both  for  himself  and  for  correspondents,  we  were 
busily  engaged  amongst  them,  when  he  aroused  from  the  long  grass  a  moth 
evidently  very  different  from  the  ordinary  species  which  frequent  these 
meadows.  I  was  a  few  yards  from  him  at  the  time,  but  having  no  net 
ready  he  called  to  me  for  mine,  so  that  we  both  saw  it  flying  with  a  heavy 
slugglish  flight  for  some  seconds.  The  moth  was  readily  caught,  and  judge 
of  our  surprise  and  delight  to  find  that  it  was  a  slightly  worn  female  speci- 
men of  D.  pulchella,  certainly  a  grand  addition  to  our  North  Staffordshire 
list.  In  a  neighbouring  wood  we  found  A.  sylvata  and  M.  albicillata  fairly 
plentiful ;  and  we  also  took  single  specimens  of  E.  heparata  and  T.  hatis ; 
and  saw  one  M.  hastata,  which  we  failed  to  capture. — (Rev.)  T.  W.  Daltry  : 
Madeley  Vicarage,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  June  25,  1892. 

Variation  of  D.  pulchella. — The  fore  wings  are  whitish  or  cream- 
coloured,  and  are  traversed  by  five  crimson  and  five,  or,  including  the 
marginal  row,  six  black  transverse  series  of  spots,  which  vary  in  size.  In 
some  specimens  the  spots  composing  each  series  coalesce  and  form  bands ; 
in  other  examples  the  black  or  the  crimson  only  are  confluent.  Sometimes 
most  of  the  black  spots  are  absent,  especially  on  the  inner  three-fourths  of 
the  wing,  and  often  the  crimson  series  are  represented  only  by  spots  on 
costal  and  inner  margins,  with  one  or  perhaps  two  between  ;  in  some 
examples  the  crimson  spots  are  very  pale.  An  apical  oblique  macular  dash 
is  generally  present,  but,  like  the  other  markings,  is  subject  to  modification, 
and  may  be  entirely  absent.  The  hind  wings  are  white,  with  a  black  outer 
marginal  border,  which  varies  in  width  and  in  the  outline  of  its  inner  edge; 
this  last  is  often  deeply  indented  just  below  the  middle. — Richard  South. 

Macroglossa  stellatauum  at  Haslemere. — This  pretty  hawk-moth 
has  been  visiting  my  garden  the  last  few  days,  and  even  coming  into  the 
house.  It  stays  at  one  plant  for  several  minutes  together,  poising  with 
invisible  wing,  and  suddenly  dipping  for  a  moment  into  pansy  blossoms. 
Its  appearance,  on  the  wing,  fully  justifies  its  English  name  of  humming- 
bird.— T.  P.  Newman  ;  Hazelhurst,  Haslemere,  June  20,  1892. 

Deilephila  livornica  at  Dorking.— You  may  probably  like  to  record 
the  capture  of  Deilephila  livornica  (=  lineata).  I  took  it  at  rhododendron 
flowers  in  my  garden  at  Dorking  on  8th  June.     It  bears  the  appearance  of  H 
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a  hybernated  specimen,  and  was,  of  course,  not  improved  by  being  taken 
in  the  net. — Frederick  Flood  ;  Denfield,  Dorking,  June  11,  189'2. 

Deilefhila  livornica  near  Carlisle. — On  Friday,  June  10th,  a 
specimen  of  D.  livornica  flew  inside  the  window  at  Headsnook,  Carlisle, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Porter.  It  is  a  fine  example,  but  has  slightly 
damaged  the  tips  of  its  wings  in  a  cyanide  bottle,  which  was  too  weak  to 
kill  it  quickly.  It  measures  2f  in.  across. — Mary  G.  Routledge  ;  Stone 
House,  Carlisle. 

Deilefhila  livornica. — Mr.  T.  E.  Newton,  of  Exeter  House,  Win- 
chester, captured  a  specimen  of  this  insect  in  very  fair  condition  on  May 
the  31st,  at  rest,  in  his  garden.  He  has  kindly  presented  the  specimen  to 
me. — E.  B.  Nevinson  ;  7,  Staple  Inn,  W.C. 

Whtt-Monday  in  Delamere  Forest. — This  was  certainly  one  of  my 
most  enjoyable  collectincf  days.  Over  the  heaths  and  mosses  round  the  lake 
of  Oakraere,  Thecla  rubi,  Saturnia  pavonia  (carpini),  and  Anarta  myrtilli 
were  abundant,  while  hundreds  of  Libellula  quadrimaculata  and  L.  scotica 
(dragonflies)  sported  about  in  the  heat  and  sunshine.  (I  am  frequently 
asked  to  recommend  a  book  on  dragonflies.  Let  me  advise  those  who  are 
interested  in  these  beautiful  but  rather  neglected  insects  to  get  the 
•Illustrated  Handbook  of  British  Dragonflies,'  by  W.  H.  Bath,  published 
by  Wesley  &  Son,  28  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
instructive  and  enjoyable  book,  well  written,  and  well  illustrated.)  In  the 
forest  three  of  us  took  eight  larvae  of  Geometra  papilionaria  from  birch. 
Over  the  buttercups — in  deep,  secluded,  and  shady  lanes — flitted  Heliaca 
tenehrata  (arbuti).  I  could  make  a  long  list  of  common  things,  amongst 
which  the  palm  for  abundance  would  have  to  be  given  to  the  irrepressilDle 
P.  gamma.— Z.  Arkle  ;  Chester. 

A  Fortnight  in  the  New  Forest. — On  Saturday,  the  21st  May 
last,  I  went  to  Brockenhurst  to  collect  Lepidoptera,  and  stayed  until  the 
7th  June.  With  the  exception  of  one  dull  and  gloomy  day,  the  weather 
was  almost  perfect,  there  being  bright  sunshine  nearly  all  day  long.  The 
first  insect  I  took  was  Gonoptera  libatrix  in  my  room  in  the  house  where  I 
was  staying,  and  later  on  in  the  evening  I  netted  several  nice  specimens  of 
Panagra  petraria.  Commencing  in  earnest  on  the  Monday,  the  following 
are  the  species  I  met  with  during  my  visit.  Among  the  Rhopalocera,  Pieris 
brassiccB,  P.  raped y  P.  napi,  Pararga  egeria,  Cceiionympha  pamphilus,  Lyccena 
icarus,  Syrichthus  m,alvce,  and  Nisoniades  tages,  were  all  very  common.  I 
took  some  rather  variable  specimens  of  the  second  brood  of  P.  egeria,  which 
appeared  during  the  last  few  days  I  was  there.  Battered  specimens  of 
Gonopteryx  rhamni  were  fairly  plentiful ;  and  on  the  24th  May  I  sighted 
Colias  edusa,  doubtless  hybernated,  but  a  collector  whom  I  met,  and  who 
had  also  seen  it,  seemed  to  think  it  was  an  early  brood.  Argynnis 
euphrosyne  was  plentiful,  but  rather  worn  after  the  first  week :  A.  selene 
put  in  an  appearance  on  the  2nd  June.  Nemeobius  lucina  was  scarcer  than 
in  former  years,  and  very  local.  Hybernated  specimens  of  Vanessa  poly- 
chloros  and  V.  io  were  to  be  seen  now  and  then,  but  their  condition  was 
very  seedy;  V.  atalanta  and  V.  cardui,  on  the  other  hand,  were  fairly 
abundant,  and  in  fair  condition ;  I  took  two  quite  fresh  specimens  of 
F.  atalanta  on  6th  June.  Pararge  megcBra  was  tolerably  plentiful ;  but 
Thecla  ruhi  and  Polyommatus  phlceas  were  represented  by  only  one  example 
ENTOM. — JULY,  1892.  R 
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of  each.  Hesperia  sylvanm  appeared  on  1st  June,  and  Epmephele  ianira 
on  the  6th.  Tree  searching  resulted  in  a  few  nice  Boarmia  consortaria, 
B.  repandata,  Tephrosia  luridata,  Aplecta  prasina,  and  Phalera  bucephala  ; 
Melanippe  viontanata  was,  of  course,  very  abundant.  I  worked  hard 
among  the  beeches  for  Stauropus  fagi,  but  was  unsuccessful ;  I  hear  it  is 
very  scarce  in  the  forest  now.  Beating  produced  nice  specimens  of 
Drepana  falcatariat  D.  cultraria,  Zonosoma  linearia,  Z.  punctaria  (1  only), 
Acidalia  remutaria,  Bapta  temerata,  and  B.  bimaculata :  also  Eurymene 
dolabraria.  Bupalus  piniaria  was  common  flying  round  the  firs ;  and  on 
the  heaths,  Bombyx  rubi  and  Ematurga  atomaria  were  fairly  abundant. 
Plusia  gamma  was  met  with  in  large  numbers  during  the  day,  also  Venilia 
macularia  and  Panagra  petraria ;  lodis  lactearia  was  also  frequently  seen. 
Specimens  of  Agrotis  exclamationis,  Apamea  basilinea,  and  Hepialus  lupu- 
linus  were  also  met  with.  Although  no  rarities  were  met  with,  insects  of 
the  commoner  species  were  plentiful ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  consider  my 
visit  an  improvement  on  one  I  paid  last  year,  when  we  had  had  a  wet  spring, 
and  insects  seemed  scarce. — Philip  W.  Ridley  ;  9,  Camden  Terrace,  Bath. 

NoTODONTA  DiCTiJA  Bred. — On  May  17th  I  bred  a  Notodonta  dictcea 
from  a  pupa  taken  in  March  behind  the  moss  on  a  fallen  stump.  This  is 
the  first  I  have  met  with  in  this  neighbourhood. — Douglas  H.  Pearson. 

Sallows  in  Yorkshire  :  Season  1892.  —  These  were  well  out  by 
April  5th,  on  which  date  I  and  Mr.  S.  Walker,  of  this  city,  visited  some  near 
York,  and  found  moths  quite  scarce.  The  only  species  which  occurred  in 
any  numbers  was  Cerastis  vaccinii,  and  most  of  these  appeared  to  be  in  good 
condition.  The  other  species  noted  were  Scopelosoma  satellitia,  Pachnobia 
leucographa  (two  specimens  only),  P.  rubricosa,  Tceniocampa  gothica,  T.  in- 
stabilis,  three  T.  ptopuleti,  T.  stabilise  T.  cruda,  and  one  Calocampa  exoleta. 
I  sugared  a  number  of  trees,  but  only  one  C.  exoleta  turned  up.  We 
noticed  a  few  Anticlea  badiata  flying  over  the  dog-rose;  wind  S.W. 
April  7th. — In  company  with  Messrs.  S.  Walker  and  R.  Button  I  again 
visited  sallows.  Moths  scarce,  the  commonest  being  C.  vaccinii,  but  this 
was  not  so  abundant  as  on  the  5  th.  T.  gothica  and  T.  instabilis  came  next 
in  point  of  number.  We  also  took  a  few  T.  stabilis,  T.  cruda,  S.  satellitia, 
three  P.  leucographa,  and  nine  T.  pojmleti :  this  latter  species  seems  very 
difficult  to  get  in  good  condition  unless  bred.  Two  Hybernia  marginaria 
also  dropped  into  sheets  from  off  the  sallows.  April  9th. — Tried  sallows 
at  Strensall,  near  York,  but  only  T.  stabilis  and  T.  gothica  fell  into  the 
sheets.  Sugared  a  number  of  trees  on  outskirts  of  Birch  Wood,  but  on 
visiting  them  after  dark  did  not  see  a  single  insect.  About  dusk  Larentia 
multistrigaria  began  to  fly  fairly  commonly,  and  I  soon  netted  a  couple  of 
dozen  nice  specimens  in  fine  condition.  I  noticed  three  or  four  males 
hovering  about  a  small  birch  tree,  as  if  "assembling,"  but  although  I 
searched  diligently  for  her  '*  ladyship  "  I  could  not  discover  her.  After 
dark  I  searched  the  hedgerows,  and  obtained  a  few  Anisopteryx  cBscularia 
and  H.  marginaria ;  also  two  Asphalia  flavicornis  ascending  the  hedge,  evi- 
dently newly  emerged  specimens.  During  the  afternoon  I  obtained  several 
L.  multistrigaria  by  searching  the  boles  of  oak,  birch,  and  beech  trees. 
April  11th. — In  company  with  Messrs.  E.  G.  Potter,  of  York,  and  W. 
Mansbridge,  of  Horsforth,  I  had  another  evening  at  sallows.  Moths  fairly 
common.  We  obtained  fifteen  P.  leucographa  males  in  splendid  condition, 
six  T.  populeti  (including   fine  banded  form),  and  a  good  number  of  T, 
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gothica,  T.  instabilis,  T.  stabilis,  T.  cruda,  G.  vaccinii,  also  a  few  P.  rubri- 
cosa  and  S.  satellitia.  We  also  saw  a  few  A.  badiata  on  the  wing,  and 
several  Diurnea  fagella  at  rest  on  the  boles  of  oak  trees.  Wind  due  north ; 
moon  at  full.  April  19th.— In  the  morning  slight  frost,  weather  cold,  wind 
N.E.,  but  about  noon  wind  changed  to  due  south;  so,  in  company  with  Mr. 
K.  Dutton,  we  had  another  night  at  sallows.  Commenced  shaking  about 
8  p.m.  Moths  fairly  common.  Kesult,  eighteen  P.  leucographa  males, 
and  one  female,  the  first  female  taken  up  to  this  date ;  on  being  placed  in 
seclusion,  she  kindly  deposited  about  sixty  eggs.  The  females  seem  to 
emerge  later  than  the  males.  Five  T.  populeti,  seven  P.  rubricosa  males 
and  two  females  (one  of  which  laid  about  forty  eggs),  eight  T.  gothica,  seven 
T.  stabilis,  nine  T.  instabilis,  and  a  few  T.  cruda,  one  S.  satellitia,  and  one 
H.  marginaria,  also  one  T.  opima.  On  this  occasion,  whilst  searching  the 
sheets,  1  noticed  the  partiality  of  several  of  the  Taeniocampidse  for  hght. 
P.  leucographa,  P.  rubricosa,  T.  stabilis,  T.  gothica,  and  T.  cruda,  buzzed 
around  the  lamp  and  up  the  glass,  in  endeavouring  to  get  to  the  flame, 
some  of  them  actually  getting  inside  the  lamp  and  extinguishing  the  flame ; 
tliey  also  crawled  up  our  hands,  arms  and  faces ;  one  individual  actually 
walked  into  my  mouth — whether  he  mistook  it  for  a  **  moth  trap  "  I  of 
course  cannot  state.  April  22nd. — In  the  evening  off  to  the  sallows,  and 
moths  common  ;  took  fifteen  P.  leucographa  at  one  shake.  Total  number 
of  leucographa  taken  by  myself  and  Mr.  W.  Mansbridge,  of  Horsforth,  on 
this  occasion  was  forty-seven,  of  which  twelve  were  females  ;  several  of  the 
males  were,  however,  worn.  One  T.  gracilis,  also  a  fair  number  of  T,  gothica, 
T.  stabilis,  T.  instabilis,  T.  cruda,  and  P.  rubricosa,  including  two  females  of 
the  latter  species ;  also  a  few  C  vaccinii  and  some  six  T.  populeti,  but  most 
of  these  were  worn.  We  also  noticed  a  few  A.  badiata  on  outskirts  of  the 
Wood,  and  D.  fagella  at  rest  on  oak  trees.  Saw  the  first  Selenia  illunaria 
of  the  season  flying  round  a  lamp  about  10.30  p.m.  April  23rd. — My 
seventh  and  last  visit  to  sallows,  in  company  with  Mr.  W.  Mansbridge. 
We  had  the  last  and  best  night  at  sallows  of  the  season.  Commenced 
operations  about  8  p.m.  The  best  shake  of  the  evening  produced  sixteen 
P.  leucographa,  four  P.  rubricosa,  one  T.  gracilis,  and  a  number  of  T.  sta- 
bilis, T.  instabilis,  T.  gothica,  T.  cruda,  and  C.  vaccinii.  Total  result  of 
the  evening,  fifty-one  P.  leucographa,  including  eight  females.  T.  instabilis, 
T.  stabilis,  T.  gothica  and  T.  cruda  were  common ;  twelve  P.  rubricosa,  of 
which  four  were  females ;  two  or  three  T.  populeti,  but  these  latter  were  so 
denuded  of  scales  as  to  make  them  look  like  varieties.  We  also  noticed  a 
few  0.  vaccinii  and  S.  satellitia.  I  sugared  some  trees,  which  later  on  in 
the  evening  were  visited  by  numerous  C.  vaccinii;  also  a  few  T.  gothica, 
T.  stabilis,  T.  instabilis,  two  T.  gracilis,  T.  cruda,  and  IS.  satellitia.  We 
noticed  a  few  A.  badiata  on  the  wing,  whilst  D.  fagella  was  common,  about 
10  p.m.,  at  rest  on  boles  of  oak  trees.  From  amongst  the  many  gothica 
and  instabilis  taken  at  sallows  this  season,  I  have  picked  out  a  fine  and 
variable  series  of  each  for  my  own  collection,  including  varieties  pallida 
and  brunnea  of  T.  gothica ;  varieties  atra,  ccerulescens,  trigutta  and  virgata- 
brunnea  of  T.  instabilis;  also  vars.  obliqua  and  pallida  of  T.  stabilis;  but 
from  among  the  numerous  P.  leucographa  obtained  I  could  find  but  very 
slight  variation :  the  females,  however,  were  darker  than  the  males.  After 
sacrificing  several  females  of  the  last-named  species,  I  managed  to  obtain 
ova  from  a  few  of  them,  although  none  laid  freely,  and  several  died  without 
depositing  any  ova.  Of  those  1  obtained  some  were  unfertile.  The  first 
larva  hatched  on  April  20th,  and  from  that  date  until  May  4th  others 
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appeared,  and  are  now  feeding  on  plantain.  As  regards  the  sallow  work, 
we  found  as  a  rule  that  tlie  first  shakes  gave  the  best  results ;  and  I  am  of 
opinion  that  if  light  were  used  as  a  means  of  attracting  the  Taeniocampidse 
it  would  prove  remunerative.  The  absence  of  T.  mirnda  and  the  great 
scarcity  of  T.  gracilis  were  certainly  the  remarkable  features  of  our  expe- 
rience at  sallows  this  year. — William  Hewett  ;  Howard  St.,  York. 

Sallow  Blossom  in  Sussex. —  From  March  23rd  to  April  11th  I 
worked  the  sallows  about  every  other  evening,  and  was  rewarded  by  getting 
nearly  all  the  Tceniocampas  and  a  few  other  things.  Pachnohia  leucographa, 
six  specimens.  P.  rubricosa,  twelve.  Tccniocampa  gothica,  common.  T. 
incerta  [instabilis],  only  two  or  three  specimens.  T.  stabilis,  very  common 
and  in  great  variety  ;  one  specimen  is  extremely  pale,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
pinkish,  the  markings  being  scarcely  visible.  T.  gracilis,  six.  T.  miniosa, 
twelve.  T.  munda,  twelve.  T.  pulverulenta  (cruda),  very  common.  The 
weather  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  was  beautifully  warm,  but  I  did 
not  notice  many  more  moths  than  on  some  of  the  earlier  nights  at  the  end 
of  March,  when  the  weather  was  chilly  and  the  wind  in  the  north.  The 
excessively  bright  sunny  days  brought  out  the  blossom  much  too  fast,  and 
after  April  11th  I  could  not  find  a  branch  in  blossom  anywhere.  Most  of 
my  sallows  are  in  the  copse  woods,  and  are  not  very  easy  to  work,  as  they 
are  so  crowded  in  with  various  kinds  of  small  timber.  When  there  are  no 
convenient  bushes,  at  the  edge  of  rides  for  instance,  I  cut  down  branches 
and  place  them  in  suitable  spots.  These  are  just  as  attractive  as  the 
growing  plant,  but  for  one  night  only,  and  if  you  cut  enough  of  them  ;  but 
it  adds  much  to  the  labour  ot  collecting.  The  other  species  which  I  took 
at  the  sallow  were : — Xylina  socia  (=  petrificata),  one.  X.  ornithopus 
[=z  rhizolitha),  one.  Xylocampa  areola  (=  lithorliiza),  one.  Scopelosoma 
satellitia,  a  few.  Quantities  of  Cerastis  vaccinii  (I  noticed  no  C.  ligula 
(r=  spadicea).  Eupithecia  abbreviata,  two  or  three;  &c. — W.  M.  Christy; 
Watergate,  Emsworth,  Hants. 

Moth  Traps. —  Since  1  described  my  trap,  in  1890  (Entom.  xxiii.  231), 
I  have  not  heard  of  anyone  else  adoptmg  this  very  convenient  arrangement 
for  capturing  moths.  It  seems  a  pity,  because  I  find  my  trap  so  very 
useful,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  other  collectors  of  Lepidoptera  would  do 
so  also,  if  they  had  one  properly  constructed.  Some  traps  that  I  have  lately 
seen  for  sale,  with  only  a  round  hole  as  an  entrance  for  the  moths,  instead 
of  a  long  aperture  right  across  the  trap,  as  mine  has,  are  not  a  success  I  am 
told.  During  April  my  trap  was  catching  twelve  to  twenty  moths  a  night. 
It  is  always  set  without  regard  to  weather,  and  is  seldom  empty  in  the 
morning.  On  one  of  the  last  days  of  April  it  contained  about  filty  moths. 
It  went  on  satisfactorily  until  May  28lh,  on  which  night  it  took  the  unpre- 
cedented number  of  107  moths,  exclusive  of  Micros.  That  night  was  a 
perfect  one  for  light  as  regards  weather,  and  so  were  the  nights  on  each  side 
of  it,  but  they  were  unfortunately  lost  by  bad  njanagemenL  of  ihe  lamp. 
Since  then  I  have  had  two  takes  of  seventy  and  eighty  moths,  and  never 
less  than  thirty.  Twice,  just  lately,  thirty-three  species,  exclusive  of 
Micros,  have  been  taken  in  the  trap.  Of  the  good  things  1  have  recently 
taken  I  may  mention  :  —  Sphinx  ligustri,  I  (it  is  so  perfect  a  specimen  that 
1  thought  when  I  saw  it  this  morning  thai  it  had  been  taken  out  of  one  of 
the  breeding-cages) ;  Nola  con/usalis  (=  cristulalis),  several  ;  Lithosia 
sororcula  (=  aureola),  1  (the  only  one  ever  taken  here) ;   Cilix  glaucata 
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(=  spinuta),  2 ;  Stauropusfagi,  1  (the  only  one  ever  taken  here) ;  Notodonta 
trepida,  3  ;  N.  trimacula  (=  dodoncea),  4 ;  De^nas  coryli,  commonly  ;  Apamea 
basihnea,  3  or  4  ;  Agrotis  cinerea,  4  ;  Pachnobia  rubricosa,  1 ;  Dianthcecia 
cucubali,  1  or  2 ;  Hadena  adusta,  commonly ;  H.  thalassiua,  several ; 
Eunjmene  dolobraria,  3  ;  Selenia  lunaria,  4  or  5  ;  Tephrosia  Imidata 
(=  extersaria),  1 ;  Bapta  bimaculata  (=  taminata),  several  ;  Numeria 
pidveraria,  commonly ;  Eupithecia  pusiUata,  1 ;  Phihalapteryx  vitalbata, 
2  or  3  ;  Cidaria  silaceata,  several.  I  have  seen  more  species  of  the  better 
class  about  this  year  than  I  have  observed  for  several  years  past  at  this 
place,  and  last  evening  (June  3rd)  the  sugar  was  covered  with  moths  ;  the 
first  time  I  have  seen  it  so,  here,  since  1888.— W.  M.  Christy  ;  Watergate, 
Emsworth,  Hants,  June  4,  1892. 

Food  of  the  Larva  of  Asteroscopus  nubeculosa. — Birch  is  gene- 
rally considered  to  be  the  proper  food  of  this  species  ;  but  elm,  hornbeam, 
buckthorn,  and  guelder  rose  have  been  mentioned  as  food-plants.  Quite 
recently  I  have  found  that  the  larva  will  eat  sallow,  and  is  very  fond  of 
honeysuckle.  I  have  ascertained  by  experiment  that  the  larvae  will  do  very 
well  for  two  or  three  days  on  a  diet  of  these  plants,  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  they  would  thrive  if  supplied  with  honeysuckle  and  sallow  only. 
When  birch  can  be  obtained  it  snould  be  given,  but  those  plants  I  have 
mentioned  will  be  found  useful  as  occasional  substitutes. — Richard  South  ; 
12,  Abbey  Gardens,  N.W. 

A  Correction. — I  find  that  the  insect  taken  by  me  at  Lytham  last 
year  was  not  Lyccena  adonis,  but  a  variety  of  Lyccena  icarus,  male,  with 
barred  fringes  to  the  wings  [vide  Entom.  xxiv.  2t)7J. — G.  Kenshaw  ;  Sale 
Bridge  House,  Sale,  Cheshire. 

A  Saturday  Half-holiday  at  Bickmansworth.  —  On  the  11th 
of  June  last  I  went  out  for  a  few  hours'  collecting  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bickmansvvorth.  On  alighting  at  the  station,  I  at  once  made  my  way 
for  some  grey  poplar  trees  {Fopulus  canescens),  upon  which  I  had  on  the 
previous  Saturday  evening  found  several  larvae  of  Tmiiocampa  populetl, 
but  I  only  obtained  one  caterpillar  of  the  species  this  time.  However,  1 
collected  a  nice  lot  of  rolled  poplar  leaves,  from  which  I  hope  to  breed 
Pccdisca  opthalmicana  later  on,  and  possibly  also  OrthotcBiiia  branderiana, 
as  I  have  obtained  both  species  in  the  locaUty  in  former  years.  Having 
operated  on  the  birches  without  any  satisfactory  result,  i  next  visited  a 
meadow  situated  near  the  railway  and  about  halfway  between  Bickmans- 
worth  and  Northvvood  stations.  In  this  meadow  1  have  seen  Ino  statices 
fairly  common,  but  only  one  specimen  was.  netted  on  this  occasion.  ZygcBua 
Jilipendulce  and  Z.  trifolii  were  both  out,  and  I  secured  some  nice  speci- 
mens of  each,  including  two  examples  of  the  confluent  form  of  the  last- 
named  species.  Both  species  were  flying  together.  Epinephele  ianira  was 
just  emerging,  as  also  was  Camptogramma  bilineata.  The  larva  of  the 
latter  insect  is  a  grass-feeder,  but  the  imagines  resort  to  the  hedges  soon 
alter  emergence  irom  the  pupa,  and,  as  is  well  known,  are  often  a  great 
nuisance  to  the  collector  engaged  in  hedgerow  work.  Soon  after  7  p.m.  the 
evening  flight  of  Emmeiesia  albulata  commenced,  and  was  at  its  height 
about  8  o'clock.  A  little  later,  numbers  of  M iana  fasciuncula  were  to  be  seen 
darting  about,  and  soon  afterwards  Plepialus  lupulinus  began  to  scour  the 
plain.  I  netted  a  number  of  Miana,  but  all  wqyq  faaciuncula,  not  a  single 
M.  strigilis  among  the  lot.    Jb'rom  time  to  time  larger  moths  dashed  across  ilie 
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line  of  sight,  and  when  within  reach  were  made  captive.  Among  the  speci- 
mens thus  added  to  the  bag  were  Leucania  comma,  Apamea  hasilinea^ 
Grammesia  trigrammica  {=  trilinea).  On  the  way  to  the  station,  speci- 
mens of  Emmelesia  ajffinitata,  E.  decolorata,  and  a  very  pretty  example  of 
Melanippe  montanatay  were  netted. — Richard  South. 

The  Insect  Fauna  of  Middlesex. — Mr.  Cockerell  is  quite  correct  in 
his  statement  (Entom.  xxv.  No.  349,  p.  132)  that  Oxhey  Lane  is  just  in 
Hertfordshire  according  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  Map.  The  lane,  however, 
extends  to  join  the  main  road  from  Pinner  to  Stanmore  about  a  mile  into 
Middlesex,  and  those  insects  recorded  as  observed  by  me  in  the  *'  Preli- 
minary List  of  the  Insect-Fauna  of  Middlesex  "  have  been  either  seen  or 
taken  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  border  only,  where  I  live.  I  could  add 
a  good  many  species  that  are  found  just  on  the  dividing  line,  notably  in  the 
woodland  that  extends  along  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  to  the 
left  going  north,  but  such  insects  properly  belong  to  Hertfordshire.  About 
a  fortnight  ago  A.  euphrosyne  and  A.  selene  were  flying  about  the  bugle- 
flowers,  whilst  T.  tages  and  H.  malvcE  were  always  well  represented,  with 
P.  geryon,  S.  clathrata  (which  I  have  never  found  in  Middlesex),  and  other 
spring  Lepidoptera.  The  railway  bank  by  Oxhey  Lane  bridge  is  a  capital 
hunting-ground,  the  bridge  itself  being  a  favourite  haunt  of  B.  perla. — H. 
Rowland-Brown  ;  Oxhey  Grove,  Harrow-Weald,  June  20,  1892. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London. — June  Ist,  1892. — Mr.  Robert 
McLachlan,  F.R.S.,  Treasurer,  in  the  chair.  The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild 
sent  for  exhibition  Neptis  mimetica,  n.  s.,  from  Timor,  mimicking  Andasena 
orope,  one  of  the  Euploeidse,  and  Cynthia  equicolor,  n.s.,  a  species  remarkable 
for  the  similarity  of  the  two  sexes,  from  the  same  locality ;  also  a  hybrid 
between  Saturnia  carpini  and  S.  pyri,  and  specimens  of  CaLlimorpha 
dominula,  var.  romanovii,  var  italica,  and  var.  donna,  brtd  by  a  collector  at 
Zurich;  he  further  exhibited  a  very  large  and  interesting  collection  of 
Rhopalocera  made  by  Mr.  W.  Doherty  in  Timor,  Pura,  Sumba,  and  other 
islands,  during  October  and  November,  1891.  Col.  Swiuhoe  remarked  that 
the  various  species  of  Neptis  were  usually  protected  and  imitated  by  other 
insects,  and  did  not  themselves  mimic  anything,  and  that  the  pattern  of  the 
Neptis  in  question  was  very  common  among  butterflies  in  the  Timor  group. 
Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  Prof.  Meldola,  Mr.  Trimen,  and  others  continued  the 
discussion.  Mens.  A.  Wailly  exhibited  about  lifty  species  of  Australian 
Lepidoptera,  mostly  from  Queensland,  and  fertile  ova  of  Trilocha  varians, 
which  are  arranged  in  small  square  cells,  fastened  together  in  large 
numbers,  and  present  an  appearance  quite  diff'erent  from  the  usual  type  of 
lepidopterous  ova.  Mr.  F.  Merrifield  exhibited  a  series  ol  Drepana  JaLca- 
taria,  half  of  which  had  been  exposed  for  a  week  or  two,  in  March  or  April, 
to  a  temperature  of  about  77",  and  the  other  half  had  been  allowed  to 
emerge  at  the  natural  out-door  temperature.  The  latter  insects  were  in  all  - 
cases  darker  than  the  former,  all  being  equally  healthy.  Mr.  McLachlan,  j^ 
Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  and  others  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  ^ 
followed.  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  exhibited  a  curious  variety  of  the  male  of 
Arctia  mendica,  bred  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Johnson,  of  Armagh.     Canon 
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Fowler  exhibited  the  egg-case  of  a  species  of  Mantidae  from  Lake  Nyassa, 
and  specimens  of  Bledius  dissimilis,  Er.,  from  Bridlington  Quay,  Yorkshire. 
Mr.  McLachlan  called  attention  to  the  re-appearance  in  large  numbers  of 
the  diamond-backed  moth,  Plutella  cruciferarum,  which  was  very  abundant 
in  gardens  near  London,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  moths  had 
been  bred  in  the  country  and  had  not  immigrated.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir, 
Mr.  Bower,  and  Prof.  Meldola  stated  that  they  had  recently  seen  specimens 
of  Colias  edusa  in  different  localities  near  London.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  and 
others  also  commented  on  the  large  immigration  of  Plusia  gamma,  and  also 
on  the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  Cynthia  cardui  and  other  Vanessidae. 
The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild  communicated  a  paper  on  two  new  species  of 
Pseudacraa. — W.  W.  Fowler,  Hon.  Sec. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
May  "iQth,  1892.— Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
Jenner  Weir  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Anosia  plexlppus,  L.,  var.  erippus, 
Cramer,  which  Mr.  Weir  remarked  had  been  obtained  by  one  of  the  em- 
ployes of  Captain  Parke  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  Until  this  insect  was 
captured,  the  only  butterfly  known  in  these  islands  was  Brenthis  cytheris, 
Drury.  During  Capt.  Parke's  residence  in  the  islands  he  had  never  seen 
there  a  specimen  of  the  Anosia  in  question  ;  it  therefore  appeared  that,  like 
its  northern  representative  the  true  Anosia  plexippus,  the  southern  form 
had  the  migratory  habit  similarly  developed.  Mr.  Hawes  exhibited  and 
contributed  a  note  on  a  series  of  Pieris  iiapi,  L.,  bred  from  ova  laid  by 
the  parent  insect  taken  near  Bentley,  Suffolk,  June  10th,  1891,  seven 
males  and  a  female  imagines  appearing  from  21st  to  31st  July.  The 
remainder  of  the  brood  stood  over  until  the  spring,  and  thirty-one  emerged 
between  the  6th  and  20th  of  May.  Mr.  Hawes  suggested  that  the  cool 
summer  of  last  year  affected  the  pupa  to  such  an  extent  as  to  retard  three- 
fifths  of  the  brood.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  said  this  was  the  most  interesting 
exhibition  he  had  ever  seen  on  this  subject,  the  two  forms  of  the  species, 
viz.,  the  summer  and  spring  emergences,  having  both  appeared  from  a 
single  brood  reared  under  exactly  similar  circumstances.  Mr.  Frohawk,  a 
pupa  of  Argynnis  paphia,  L.,  and  made  some  observations  as  to  the  time 
occupied  in  the  pupal  change ;  he  also  suggested  that  the  brilliant  metallic 
markings  mimicked  a  dew-drop  on  a  dead  leaf.  Mr.  Tugwell,  specimens 
recently  taken  by  him  at  Tilgate  Forest,  including  Syrichthus  malvm,  L., 
approaching  the  var.  taras,  Meig. ;  Nisoniades  tages,  L.,  showing  variation  ; 
varieties  of  Argynnis  euphrosyne ;  also  an  extremely  pale  variety  of  Ani- 
sopteryx  cBsculi,  Schiff.,  taken  by  Mr.  Hamne,  of  Reading.  Mr.  R.  x\dkin, 
a  bred  variety  of  Asteroscopus  nubeculosa,  Esp.,  and  remarked  on  the 
species  remaining  in  pupa  for  two  or  three  years,  those  now  exhibited 
having  pupated  in  1890.  Mr.  Tugwell  stated  he  had  bred  them  the  first 
season.  Mr.  Hill,  Tmniocampa  gothica,  L.,  and  var.  gothicina,  from 
Rannoch.  Mr.  Carpenter,  an  example  of  Vanessa  antiopa,  L.,  taken  on 
Tooting  Common  some  years  back.  Mr.  Adkin  called  attention  to  the 
unusual  abundance  of  Plusia  gamma  on  the  last  few  evenings.  Mr.  Dobson, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Cooper,  Mr.  Frohawk,  Mr.  Adye,  Mr.  Winkley,  Mr.  Tutt  and 
Mr.  Barrett  also  made  some  observations  thereon.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir 
delivered  a  zoological  lecture,  in  which  he  drew  attention  to  some  remark- 
able cases  in  which  mammalia  and  birds,  having  been  in  remote  geological 
times  differentiated  for  one  mode  of  life,  had  adopted  entirely  different 
habits.— H.  W.  Barker,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Bfrmtngham  Entomological  Society. — June  Uh  to  7th. — A  three 
davs'  excursion  was  made  to  Sherwood  Forest.  A  partv  of  ten  made 
E<1winstowe  their  headquarters,  from  which  thev  worked  Thoresby  Park, 
and  that  part  of  the  forest  more  specially  called  Sherwood.  They  were 
mainly  lepidopterists.  who  were  not  rewarded  with  anvthing  new.  Many 
larvae  of  Euperia  fulvaqo  were  taken  ;  a  few  Notodonta  trepida,  Eurymene 
dolobraria,  &c.,  were  found  on  tree  trunks,  but  nothing  of  special  note.  A 
few  dipterists,  who  were  of  the  party,  were  rather  more  fortunate,  taking 
some  nice  Svrphidae  on  the  hawthorn  bloom,  includingf  such  species  as 
Criorhina  floccosa,  C.  berherina,  &c.  They  also  took  commonly  on  the  furze 
flowers  the  fine  "  Daddy,"  Pachyrrhina  crocata.  Glorious  weather  was 
enjoyed,  and,  considering  that,  the  number  of  insects  met  with  was 
disappointingly  small. — Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 

Cambridge  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — April 
^9th.  1892.— The  President  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  R.  Frepnian,  B.A. ; 
E.  B.  Marriott,  B.A. ;  W.  Bateson,  M.A. :  and  Dr.  Sharp,  F.R.S. ;  were 
elected  members  of  the  Society.  Mr.  White  exhibited  Plusia  interroqa- 
tionis  from  Radnorshire,  and  a  very  dark  variety  of  Smerinthus  tilicB  taken 
at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Moss,  some  good  varieties  of  Taniocampa  stabiJis  and 
T.  instahilis,  and  specimens  of  Hyhemia  procfemmaria  var.  perfuscay 
Venusia  camhricaria.  &c.,  from  Windermere.  Mr.  Farren  read  a  paper  on 
*'  Protective  Resemblance."  Several  of  the  lichen-feeding  species  of  Lepi- 
doptera  were  mentioned  as  affording  good  instances,  and  the  prevailing 
colour  and  style  of  markings  of  many  species  of  fen  Lepidoptera  as 
affording  them  protection  by  the  likeness  to  dead  reeds  and  sedge,  on 
which  the  moths  are  in  the  habit  of  resting.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
an  exhibition  of  about  forty  species  of  fen  Lepidoptera,  comprising  seven 
large  families  and  thirteen  genera;  also  specimens  of  Bryophila  muralis 
and  B.  perla,  Cleora  lichenaria,  Leptogramma  literana,  and  living  larvae  of 
Geometra  vernaria  and  Cleora  lichenaria.  Messrs.  Moss,  Trase,  Jones  and 
Farren  continued  a  long  discussion  on  the  subject,  many  instances  being 
quoted  to  support  the  theory  of  protective  resemblance,  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  meeting  being  in  favour  of  the  theory. — Wm.  Farren, 
Hon.  Sec. 

North  Kent  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  June  8th,  at  the 
Royal  Assembly  Rooms,  Woolwich,  Mr.  J.  Woodward  presiding.  The 
attendance  was  good,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  business  the 
following  members  exhibited  specimens  : — Mr.  Wilson,  larvae  of  Endromis 
versicolor,  Drepana  lacertinaria,  Trichiiira  cratcegi,  Asteroscopus  nubeculosa, 
and  Lasiocampa quei'cifolia,  and  contributed  remarks  on  the  feediner.  Mr.  H. 
Brou^hton,  Polyommatus  phlcsas  (two  splendid  vars.),&c.  Mr.  W.  Broughton, 
some  striking  varieties  of  Smerinthus  tilicB.  Mr.  Povey,  several  species  of 
Lepidoptera,  including  Melitcea  anrinia,  Acronycta  leporina,  Bapta  temerata, 
B.  bimaculnta,  Hadena  genista,  &c.  Mr.  T.  Moore,  several  species  of  Lepi- 
doptera, and  a  few  preserved  larvae  of  Vanessa  urticm.  Mr.  Poore,  Micro- 
Lepidoptera.  Messrs.  E.  Knight  and  AUbuary  showed  their  captures  at 
Dover,  which  included  Colias  edusa,  Nemeohius  lucina.  and  many  other 
species  ;  but  the  gem  in  the  box  was  the  specimen  of  Deiopeia  pulchellay 
taken  by  Mr.  Knight  on  Whit- Monday,  and  recorded,  ante,  p.  167. — H.  J. 
Webb,  Secretary. 
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ON   THE   EAKLIER    STAGES   OF  HESPERIA   LINEOLA^ 
By  F.  W.  Hawes. 

After  disappointment  in  the  season  of  1891,  I  am  now  able 
to  give  a  life-history  of  Hesperia  lineola,  partly  from  ova  obtained 
from  the  captured  imago,  and  partly  from  larvae  taken  by  sweep- 
ing and  searching  in  the  known  haunts  of  the  butterfly.  By 
confining  several  females  of  the  species  with  two  or  three  kinds  of 
coarse  grass  (Triticum)  in  a  glass  jar  placed  in  the  sun,  a  quantity 
of  ova  were  laid  in  August,  1890,  and  some  of  the  larvae  from  these 
lived  long  enough  to  complete  the  first  moult.  Again,  in  August, 
1891,  a  still  larger  number  of  ova  was  obtained  from  captured 
females,  but  these  all  (with  two  exceptions)  failed  to  emerge, 
owing,  as  I  believe,  to  a  lack  of  moisture  in  their  surroundings 
just  previous  to  the  period  of  emergence.  However,  by  assiduous 
searching  and  sweeping,  I  was  able  to  take  three  larvae  of  an 
Hesperia  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  June ;  and  again,  on  the  18th 
June,  three  others  were  taken  (two  by  Mr.  E.  Joy),  in  all  respects 
similar  to  the  first,  on  the  now  well-known  ground  at  Leigh, 
Essex,  viz,,  the  sea-wall  extending  from  Leigh  in  the  direction  of 
Canvey  Island.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  H.  lineola  is  by  far 
the  most  abundant  of  the  two  species  of  the  "  Skipper  "  genus 
that  have  been  noticed  on  this  sea-wall,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  six  were  larvae  of  H.  lineola,  which  is  now  sufficiently 
confirmed  by  the  emergence  on  I3th  and  18th  July  of  two  perfect 
insects,  well-marked  male  specimens,  the  first  bred  by  Mr.  Joy 
and  the  second  by  myself. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  description,  it  may  be  well  to  correct 
an  error  with  regard  to  both  H.  thaumas  and  H,  lineola,  which 
appears  to  be  accepted  as  fact.  Neither  species  passes  the  winter 
in  the  larva  state.  The  eggs  are  laid  at  the  end  of  July  and 
beginning   of  August,  and  remain   as    such  until  the  following 

"  Paper  read  before  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Entomological  and 
Natural  History  Society,  June  23rd,  1892.     Bevised  July  19th. 
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spring,  emerging  about  April  20th,  L  e.,  after  March  winds  have 
subsided,  and  more  genial  and  warmer  weather  has  set  in,  and 
the  j'oung  blades  of  various  grasses  have  attained  some  little 
height  above  ground.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1891,  at  Leigh,  I 
noticed  that  the  female  butterflies  were  in  excess  of  the  males, 
and  that  bej'ond  assembling  on  the  heads  of  thistle  and  other 
plants,  then  in  flower,  they  appeared  anxious  only  to  fly  amongst 
the  low-growing  grass,  and  more  particularly  along  the  edge  of 
the  inland  ditches,  which  are  a  feature  of  this  and  other  parts  of 
the  Essex  coast.  Here,  then,  I  presume,  the  eggs  are  laid,  and 
although  at  diff'erent  times  I  have  noticed  the  perfect  insects  in 
copula,  I  have  not,  up  to  the  present,  been  able  to  detect  the 
female  in  the  act  of  ovipositing ;  but  by  those  captured  and  con- 
fined in  the  glass  jar,  with  grass  (Triticum)  from  the  locality,  eggs 
were  very  freely  laid  in  the  two  seasons  of  1890  and  1891.  I  should 
say,  from  observation,  that  each  female  is  capable  of  depositing 
at  least  from  thirty  to  forty  eggs,  these  being,  for  the  size  of  the 
insect,  rather  large,  and  in  confinement  laid  in  a  row  or  rows  in 
the  sheath  formed  by  the  culm  and  main  stem  of  the  blade.  From 
these  and  the  sources  above  mentioned  I  append  the  following 
description. 

The  egg — which  may  be  described  as  a  rounded  oblong  and 
flat,  i.  e.,  like  a  bean — is  of  a  pale  straw  colour  when  first  laid, 
the  shell  throughout,  and  even  after  the  larva  emerges,  shining 
very  much  like  mother-of-pearl.  After  about  eight  days  the 
colour  changes  from  pale  straw  to  a  deep  yellow,  and  from  that, 
in  about  three  weeks,  or  about  a  month  after  being  laid,  to  a  dark 
leaden  hue,  and  the  young  larva  becomes  plainly  visible  coiled  on 
one  side,  the  head  being  placed  at  one  of  the  shorter  sides.  In 
this  embryo  state  the  larva  remains  all  the  winter,  securely 
attached  to  the  interior  of  a  culm  of  a  dry  and  stiff  species  of 
grass  of  the  genus  Triticum^  common  on  sea-walls,  and  in  this 
hidden  position  defies  the  mouths  of  straying  horses  and  cattle 
(the  grass  being  probably  too  coarse  at  this  season  for  their 
consumption),  and  also  the  coldest  of  winters  and  heaviest  of 
inundations,  if  at  all  subjected  to  these  last,  by  reason  of  the 
stoutness  and  closeness  of  the  texture  of  the  egg-shell.  In  this 
respect  the  chief  enemy  to  the  species  at  this  stage  would  seem 
to  be  the  practice  of  burning  the  old  grass  in  early  spring,  when, 
of  course,  the  ova  would  perish,  and  the  insect  as  a  consequence 
appear  in  diminished  numbers  the  following  summer.  About 
April  20th,  judging  from  the  last  two  seasons,  the  larva  begins  to 
awaken  and  moves  slowly  in  the  shell,  and  presently,  piercing  a 
hole,  emerges,  leaving  behind  a  curiously-frayed  opening,  which 
gives  evidence  of  the  substantial  character  of  the  shell.  So  far  as 
1  have  observed,  the  young  larva  does  not  eat  the  egg-shell,  but 
immediately  wanders  in  an  upward  direction,  doubtless  searching 
for  the  tender  blades  of  grass.     On  emerging  the  larva  is,  in 
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general  shape,  a  miniature  of  its  form  when  full  grown,  thicker 
at  the  middle,  and  tapering  towards  the  head  and  anal  segments, 
and  in  colour  is  a  pale  yellow,  with  a  black  head  and  black  plate 
on  the  second  segment ;  when  moving  it  draws  up  the  hinder  seg- 
ments slightly,  if  disturbed,  curling  up  into  a  ring  in  which  the 
anal  segments  protrude.  At  this  time  its  movements  are  by  no 
means  slow,  but  it  evidently  desires  concealment,  and  rests  in  the 
middle  of  a  blade  of  grass,  reaching  its  head  to  one  side  and 
scooping  out  portions  of  the  blade.  I  found,  also,  that  in  several 
instances  the  larva  had  further  protected  itself  by  spinning  two 
silken  cords  from  side  to  side  of  a  blade  over  its  back.  After  the 
first  moult  the  head  still  continues  black,  the  plate  decreasing  in 
size,  and  the  colour  of  the  body  becoming  paler,  and  with  an 
incUnation  towards  the  green  of  the  later  stages.  From  this 
point  I  must  depend  on  the  larvae  obtained  at  large.  One  of 
these  was  so  small  as  to  have  certainly  moulted  no  more  than 
twice,  and  had  in  this  skin  lost  the  plate  behind  the  head  and 
attained  to  a  yellowish  green,  having  a  rather  broad  dorsal  stripe 
of  darker  green,  which  stripe  is  continued  as  a  distinct  brown 
mark  over  the  head  to  the  mouth.  On  each  side  of  this  brown 
mark  the  head  is  paler,  being  of  a  faint  brownish  tint.  There  are 
two  thin  subdorsal  yellow  stripes,  and  a  light  line  traverses  each 
side  just  below  the  spiracles ;  the  segmental  divisions  are  yellow, 
and  the  belly  and  legs  of  a  deeper  and  clearer  green.  In  the  next 
skin,  i.e.,  after  the  third  moult,  the  only  difference  noticeable  is 
the  more  pronounced  colouring,  especially  of  the  head,  where, 
besides  the  central  brown  mark,  two  others,  one  on  each  side,  are 
present.  This,  with  the  body  of  a  clearer  green,  gives  the  larva 
a  more  attractive  appearance  than  is  usual  among  this  family  of 
the  buttei-flies.  As  distinguished  from  the  larva  of  H.  thaumaSf 
this  species  appears  to  lose  none  of  its  active  upward  movements, 
and  may  be  found  by  a  close  search  at  dusk,  and  no  doubt  during 
the  night,  near  the  tops  of  the  blades  of  grass.  In  the  next  skin, 
i.  e.,  after  the  fourth  moult,  the  only  change  noticeable  is  a  still 
greater  intensity  of  the  previous  colour  and  markings ;  and, 
further,  that  the  distinction  between  this  larva  and  that  of 
H.  thaumas  can  be  readily  taken  in  by  a  glance  at  the  head  of 
each :  as  above  stated,  in  H,  liiieola  this  is  a  pale  yellowish,  with 
three  hrown  lines ;  and  in  H.  thaumas,  a  whitish  green,  without 
lines.  At  this  time  the  resemblance  of  the  full-grown  larva  to  a 
grass-blade  is  very  remarkable,  the  striped  green  of  the  body 
assimilating  in  a  wonderful  manner  to  the  stem  on  which  it  rests, 
and  the  brown  striped  head  corresponding  accurately  to  a  withered 
tip  of  the  blade ;  doubtless  this  is  a  provision  of  nature  on  behalf 
of  the  larva  against  its  foes.  In  this,  and  also  in  the  previous 
skin,  two  white  scaly  excrescences  are  formed  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  or  final  pairs  of  prolegs,  which  excrescence  is  thrown  oil' 
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with  the  skin,  and  forms  afresh,  being  very  noticeable  in  the  full- 
grown  larva.  The  larva,  when  full  grown,  spins  the  grass-stems 
together  low  down  by  a  network  of  white  silk,  and  changes  to  a 
long  yellowish  green  pupa  (in  which  the  dorsal  stripe  of  the  larva 
is  retained),  and  in  this  state  it  remains  from  about  a  fortnight 
to  three  weeks,  according  to  temperature.  About  four  days  before 
the  perfect  insect  emerges  the  wings  assume  their  golden  brown 
colour  and  the  eyes  become  a  brilliant  crimson,  changing  in  two 
days  to  black,  and  the  black-tipped  antennae  are  then  plainly 
visible  through  the  pupa-case.  The  larva  appears  to  be  a  slow 
and  deliberate  eater,  living  as  such  from  about  eight  to  ten  weeks, 
and,  when  young,  both  spins  in  the  interior  of  a  blade  and  has 
the  power  of  falling  from  a  thread  from  the  mouth ;  it  also 
frequently  retreats,  when  feeding,  in  a  backward  movement  down 
the  blade. 

Grasmere,  North  Finchley,  N.,  July  19, 1892. 


A    CECID    BEED    FROM    COCCID^. 
By    T.    D.    a.    Cockerell,    F.Z.S.,    F.E.S. 

Prof.  Comstock,  in  the  Keport  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  1880,  records  the  breeding  of  a  Diplosis  from 
under  the  scale  of  Aspidiotus  juglans-regics,  Comst.,  in  California. 
At  the  same  time,  he  quotes  from  various  writers  on  the  habits 
of  Diplosis  and  Cecidomyia,  showing  that  Diplosis  aphidimysa, 
Rd.,  and  Cecidomyia  napi  live  under  Aphides ;  *  while  many 
others  live  as  guests  in  galls  formed  by  different  species.  Inqui- 
line  Cecids  are,  in  fact,  quite  numerous,  and  several  might  be 
added  to  the  list  given  by  Comstock ;  but  very  little  appears  to 
be  known  about  those  bred  from  Coccidse,  notwithstanding  the 
interesting  nature  of  the  relationship. 

In  October  last  year  some  leaves  of  Acalypha,  infested  with 
species  of  Parlatoria,  Aspidiotus,  Siud  Dacfylopius,  were  sent  to 
the  Museum  of  the  Jamaica  Institute  from  the  Parade  Gardens, 
Kingston.  From  these  were  bred  many  specimens  of  the  small 
Diplosis,  described  below  under  the  name  D.  coccidarum. 

Later,  Miss  L.  A.  Long  gave  me  some  pieces  of  Coleus, 
gathered  in  Kingston,  badly  infested  by  Orthezia  and  Dactylopius, 
and  from  these  were  bred  many  more  of  the  same  Diplosis.  The 
empty  Cecid  pupae  were  afterwards  found  sticking  out  from  the 
masses  of  secretion,  &c.,  formed  by  the  Coccidse.  Again,  quite 
recently,  another  specimen  has  been  bred,  which  may  be  described 
as  follows : — 

'■'■  Compare  also  the  habits  of  Diplosis  grassator,  Fyles  (Rep.  Ent.  See. 
Ontario,  1883,  p.  30),  which  is  associated  with  Phylloxera. 
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Diplosis  coccidarum,  n.  sp. 


<?  forceps.  palpus.  ?  genitalia  ffrom  above).         ?  genitalia  (side  view). 

?  .  Length  about  1 J  millim. ;  thorax  and  abdomen  scarlet, 
thorax  quite  dusky  above,  abdomen  slightly  so ;  legs  blackish, 
inner  side  of  femora  pale ;  wings  hyaline,  strongly  purple - 
iridescent.  Antennae  about  J  millim.  long,  moniliform,  with  14 
{'Z  4- 12)  joints,  which  are  hairy  (the  last  but  sparsely  so),  and 
regularly  diminish  in  size  towards  the  end,  excepting  the  two 
basal  joints,  which  are  shorter  than  the  third.  Crown  of  head 
with  5  or  6  hairs  directed  forward  ;  thorax  with  many  hairs 
directed  backward ;  scutellum  with  4  rather  long  hairs  ;  each 
segment  of  abdomen  fringed  with  hairs  above  and  below ;  geni- 
talia hairy ;  femora  with  a  row  of  long  hairs  on  one  side  ;  tibiae 
and  tarsi  with  only  short  hairs.  Halteres  large,  pyriform,  with 
only  a  few  very  short  hairs.  Antennae  inserted  about  half-way 
between  mouth  and  crown  ;  palpi  of  four  joints,  the  first  very 
broad  and  short,  the  second  longer,  and  emitting  several  hairs, 
the  third  equal  to  the  second,  and  emitting  a  single  rather  long 
hair,  the  fourth  longest,  with  two  short  hairs  at  its  end.  Thorax 
not  much  arched ;  abdomen  stout,  with  8  segments  plainly 
visible  ;  ovipositor  short ;  its  basal  joint  largest,  and  broad  when 
viewed  from  the  side,  emitting  two  long,  and  other  shorter  hairs, 
terminal  joint  very  hairy,  but  the  hairs  mostly  short.  Wings 
hairy,  lower  margin  with  a  thick  fringe  of  long  hairs ;  no  cross 
vein ;  second  longitudinal  vein  strong  and  straight ;  third  longi- 
tudinal vein  very  weak,  but  with  both  branches  continued  to  the 
margin. 

Described  from  a  fresh  specimen,  which  emerged  in  a  box 
containing  leaves  of  lignum-vitae,  on  which  were  Aleurodes^  n.  sp., 
and  Aspidiotus  aurantii^  Mask.,  and  a  young  fruit  of  Anonay 
partly  covered  with  Dactylopius,  n.  sp.  Hab.  Kingston,  Jamaica ; 
emerged  June,  1892. 

Var.  a,  ?  .  Antennae  16-jointed,  black ;  wings  longer  than 
body ;  body  orange-red,  legs  brownish,  hind  legs  as  long  as  body 
+  wings;  length  of  body  about  1  millim.;  all  the  wing-veins 
distinct. 

Described  from  specimens  bred  from  Coleus,  on  which  were 
many  Orthezia  insignis,  Dougl.,  and  a  few  DactylopiuSy  found  in 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  by  Miss  L.  A.  Long. 

Var.  6,  J  .     Smaller  than  var.  a,  only  one  specimen  found,  in 
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the  same  box  with  them.  Body  brown.  Basal  joint  of  forceps 
rather  broad,  grey,  with  one  or  two  small  hairs  on  its  outer  side  ; 
terminal  joint  brown,  directed  inwards,  thick  at  its  base,  but 
otherwise  long  and  slender.  Prolongation  of  3rd  longitudinal 
vein  veiy  weak. 

The  specimen  described  as  var.  a.  represents,  I  believe,  only 
an  individual  mutation,  and  var.  h.  is  in  all  probability  the  normal 
male.  In  the  absence  of  positive  proof  as  to  this,  it  seems  con- 
venient to  treat  them  as  varieties ;  but  the  only  special  characters 
of  var.  a.  are  the  better- defined  third  longitudinal  vein,  the  paler 
legs,  and  the  greater  number  of  antennal  joints.  Of  these 
characters,  the  first  two  are  certainly  variable,  while  the  number 
of  antennal  joints  has  been  found  to  var}^  in  another  species.* 

The  specimen  described  as  var.  b.  was  the  only  male  found, 
and  no  doubt  its  brown  colour  is  a  secondary  sexual  character. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Dactylopius  was  the  only  Coccid 
genus  present  in  every  instance,  so  that  if  the  Diplosis  is  asso- 
ciated with  one  genus  in  particular,  it  must  be  this.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  it  is  a  true  parasite,  but  rather  that  it  breeds  under 
the  Coccidse,  feeding  on  their  refuse  products. 

Institute  of  Jamaica,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  June  8,  1892. 
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(Continued  from  p.  134). 

Lepidoptera. 

Emvielesia  offinitata,  St.,  field  at  back  of  Bishop's  Wood, 
Finchley  side  {Vaiighan) ;  Harefield,  one  in  1889  (Wall). 
E.  alhulata,  Schiff.,  Mill  Hill,  two  on  the  common  (South) ;  Old 
Oak  Common,  common  (Godwin)  ;  at  lamps  in  Millfield  Lane 
[Vaughan);  Ruislip,  abundant,  1883  (Watts);  Harefield,  very 
common  (Wall);  Ealing  (Adye).  E,  decolorata,  Hb.,  Mill  Hill, 
not  scarce  amongst  ragged  robin  (SoiitJi) ;  Clutterhouse  Lane, 
common,  larvae  in  capsules  of  Lychnis  dii(rna  (Godwin)  ;  Bishop's 
Wood  (Vaughan);  Harefield,  rather  common  (Wall);  Finchley 
(Shepherd) ;  Ealing  (Adye) ;    [Northwood  (South)] . 

Eupithccia  oblongata,  Thnb.  (=  centaur eata) ,  Mill  Hill  (South) ; 
common  generally  (Godwin) ;  Camden  Town,  Kentish  Town 
(Vaughan);  Chiswick,  common,  larva  on  flowers  of  fennel  and 
seeding  cabbage  (Sich)  ;  Harrow- Weald  (Rowland- Brown) ;  South 

*  See  Dr.  B.  Wagner  on  the  Hessian  Fly,  in  8rd  Kept.  U.S.  Entom. 
Committbion,  Appendix,  pp.  12  and  14  (IbbiJ). 
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Hampstead,  common  (Watts);  Harefield,  a  few  in  1887  {Wall) ; 
Tufnell  Park  {Shepherd)  ;  Hammersmith  (Mera) ;  Clapton 
(Bacot) ;  Dalston  {Prout).  E.  suhfulvata,  Haw.,  Mill  Hill,  at 
honey-dew  at  night  {South) ;  Hampstead,  1884  {Watts) ;  Hare- 
field,  one  in  1888  {Wall).  E,  plumheolata,  Haw.,  Bishop's  Wood 
(Vaughan).  E.  isogrammaria,  H.-S.  {=  isogrammata,  Newm.), 
Dalston  {Prout).  E.  castigata,  Hb.,  Mill  Hill  {South) ;  common 
generally  {Godivin) ;  Bishop's  Wood  {Vaughan) ;  Harrow- Weald 
{Rowland-Brown);  Highgate  {Shepherd).  E.  virgaureata,  Dbl., 
Hampstead  {Watts).  E.  fraxinata^  Crewe,  Eegent's  Park 
{W.  Warren,  Entom.  Soc,  Sept.  1,  1886).  E.  nanata,  Hb., 
Hampstead  Heath,  1880  {Watts).  E.  subnotata,  Hb.,  Mill  Hill, 
several  netted  in  the  garden  {South) ;  Kentish  Town  {Vaughan) ; 
South  Hampstead  {Watts);  [Kingsbury  {South)].  E.  vulgata. 
Haw.,  Mill  Hill  {South) ;  common  generally  {Godwin) ;  Kentish 
Town  {Vaughan) ;  Whitton  {Rendall) ;  Harrow- Weald  {Rowland- 
Brown)  ;  South  Hampstead,  common  ( [Fa ^^s);  Harefield,  common 
{Wall);  Highgate  {Shepherd);  abundant  at  Ealing  (Adye) ; 
Dalston  {Prout)  ;  [Kingsbury  and  St.  John's  Wood  {South)^] . 
E.  alhipunctata,  Haw.,  Kentish  Town,  at  light.  Bishop's  Wood, 
Highgate  Wood  {Bartlett  fide  Vaughan) ;  Chiswick,  larva  common 
on  Heraclemn  sphondylium  {Sich).  E.  ahsinthiata,  Clerck,  London 
{Rendall,  Entom.  1887).  E.  minutata,  Gn.,  Hampstead  Heath 
(Watts).  E.  assimilata,  Gn.,  Highgate  Eoad,  at  light  (Vaughan)  ; 
Chiswick,  larva  on  red  currant  (Sich) ;  Dalston  (Prout).  E.  sub- 
ciliata,  Gn.,  Harefield,  taken  sparingly  (Wall).  E.  abbreviata, 
St.,  Mill  Hill,  one  at  rest  on  an  oak  tree  (South) ;  Pinner  Woods, 
1882  (Watts)  ;  Highgate  (Shepherd).  E.  exiguata,  Hb.,  Mill  Hill 
(South) ;  Bishop's  Wood  (Vaughan) ;  Whitton  (Rendall) ;  Hamp- 
stead, 1881  (Watts);  [Kingsbury  (South)].  E.  sobrinata,  Hb., 
Highgate  Eoad  and  West  Hill,  common  at  light  (Vaughan). 
E.  pumilata,  Hb.,  Mill  Hill,  at  rest  on  palings  (South) ;  abundant 
at  Ealing  (Adye);  [Stanmore  Common  (South)].  E.  coronata, 
Hb.,  Mill  Hill,  netted  in  garden  (South) ;  Chiswick,  at  rest  on  a 
tree  trunk  (Sich)  ;  Hampstead  Heath,  1880  (Watts);  Highgate 
(Shepherd).  E.  rectangulata,  L.,  Mill  Hill,  common  on  apple- 
tree  trunks  (South) ;  Kentish  Town  (Vaughan) ;  Isleworth  {Fenn) ; 
Chiswick,  common,  larva  in  apple  blossom  (Sich) ;  Whitton 
(Rendall) ;  South  Hampstead,  generally  black  varieties  {Wafts) ; 
Harefield,  taken  freely  some  seasons  ( Wall) ;  Highgate  (Shep- 
herd) ;  Hammersmith  (Mera).  E.  rectangulata  var.  nigrosericeata, 
Haw.,  Bedford  Park  (CklL)  ;  Dalston,  the  only  form  taken 
(Prout).  Most  of  the  above  records  of  the  species  doubtless 
include  this  form,  which  is  frequent  in  the  London  district.  See 
Entom.  1888,  p.  112  and  p.  249;  [St.  John's  Wood,  a  variety 
mtermediate  between  this  form  and  the  type  (South)] . 

Lobophora  halterata,  Hufn.   [=  hexapterata) ,  Millfield   Lane 
(Vaughan) ;  Whitton  (Rendull) ;   see  also  Proc.  S.  Lond.  Ent. 
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Soc.  for  1887,  p.  71.  L.  viretata,  Hb.,  Chiswick,  once  only 
{Sich) ;  Harefield,  one  in  1886  {Wall).  L.  carpinata,  Bork., 
Harrow- Weald  {Rowland-Brown) . 

Thera  juniperata,  L.,  Whitton  (Rendall).  T.  simulata,  Hb., 
Wbitton  {Rendall).  T.  variata,  Schiff.,  Mi]l  Hill,  netted  in 
garden  {South) ;  Hampstead  Heath,  1880  {Watts) ;  Highgate 
(Shejjherd). 

Hypsipetes  sordidata,  Fb.  (=  elutata),  Mill  Hill,  bred  from 
larva  on  sallow  [South) ;  Clutterhouse  Lane,  Hampstead,  Kings- 
bury {Godwin) ;  Bishop's  Wood  {Vaughan) ;  Bedford  Park 
{CklL);  Chiswick  {Sich);  Whitton  {Rendull) ;  Harrow- Weald 
{Rowland-Broicn)  ;  Pinner  {Watts) ;  Harefield,  common  {Wall)  ; 
Hammersmith  {Mera) ;  abundant  at  Ealing  {Adye). 

Melanthia  bicolorata,  Hufn.,  Mill  Hill,  very  common,  several 
bred  from  larvae  on  plum  {South)  ;  Bishop's  Wood,  Hampstead, 
Kingsbury  {Godwin) ;  Chiswick,  not  common  {Sich) ;  Whitton 
{Rendall) ;  Harefield,  two  in  1889  {Wall) ;  [Kingsbury,  often 
abundant  {South)].  M.  ocellata,  L.,  Mill  Hill  {South) ;  Bishop's 
Wood  {Vaughan)  ;  Whitton  {Rendall) ;  Harrow- Weald  [Roicland- 
Brown) ;  Hampstead  Heath,  common  {Watts) ;  Harefield,  frequent 
{Wall)\  [Kingsbury  (South)].  M.  alhiciUata,  L.,  Pinner,  1881 
{Watts) ;  in  house  at  Kentish  Town,  July,  1881,  perhaps  an 
escaped  specimen  {Shepherd). 

Melanippe  tristata,  L.,  Graemes  Dyke  {Rowland-Brown). 
M.  procellata,  Fb.,  one  about  1866,  Dartmouth  Park  [Vaughan) ; 
Harefield,  one  in  1889  {Wall).  M.  unangulata,  Haw.,  Bishop's 
Wood  {Shepherd).  M.  rivata,  Hb.,  Bishop's  Wood,  Hampstead 
{Godicin)  ;  Chiswick,  occasionally  {Sich)  ;  Harrow  -  Weald 
{Rowland-Brown).  M.  sociata,  Bork.  (=  suhtristata) ,  Mill  Hill 
{South) ;  Bishop's  Wood  [Godwin) ;  Isleworth  {Fenn)  ;  Chiswick, 
occasionally  {Sich) ;  Whitton  {Rendall) ;  Hampstead  Heath, 
abundant  [Watta)  ]  Harefield,  frequent  [Wall)  \  Hammersmith 
{Mera)  ;  [Northwood,  abundant  [South)].  M.  montanata,  Bork., 
Mill  Hill  {South)  ;  Bishop's  Wood  {Vaughan) ;  Chiswick,  occa- 
sionally {Sich)  ;  Harrow- Weald  {Rowland- Brown)  ;  Hendon 
{Watts) ;  Harefield,  common  {Wall).  M.  galiata,  Hb.,  reported 
from  Enfield  Chace  (see  Pract.  Nat.,  1883,  p.  131).  M.fluctuata, 
L.,  Mill  Hill  {South) ;  generally  common  {Godwin) ;  Kentish 
Town,  High  gate  {Vaughan) ;  Isleworth  {Fenn);  Bedford  Park 
(Ckll.) ;  Chiswick,  very  common,  larva  on  cabbage  and  garden 
nasturtium  {Sich)  ;  Northend,  Hampstead  {Ckll.)  ;  Whitton 
{Rendall) ;  Harrow- Weald  {Rowland- Br oicn)  ;  South  Hampstead 
{Watts);  Harefield,  very  common  in  the  gardens  {Wall); 
Tufnell  Park  {Shepherd) ;  Hammersmith  {Mera)  ;  Ealing  {Adye) ; 
Clapton  {Bacot) ;  Bloomsbury  {Brit.  Mas.);  Dalston  {Prout). 
M.  fluctuMtUf  var.  neapolisata.  Mill,  (see  Entom.,  1888,  p.  249). 
M,  fluctuata  [var.  costovata^  Haw.  (see  Entom.  p.  136)] ,  ab. 
ddeta,  Ckll.  (Entom.  xxii.  p.  100),  in  St.  John's  Wood  {Souths 
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Proc.  S.  Lond.  Ent.  Soc.  for  1886,  p.  44).     This  aberration  has 
also  been  taken  at  Catford,  by  Mr.  Bouttell. 

Antidea  ruhidata,  Fb.,  Mill  Hill,  one  netted  in  garden,  1875 
(South);  Whitton  {Rendall).  A.  badiata,  Hb.,  Mill  Hill,  very 
common  in  garden  (South) ;  Clutterhonse  Lane,  and  generally 
common  (Godic in) ;  Bishop's  Wood  (Vaughan)  ;  Whitton  (Rendall) ; 
Harefield  Common,  very  plentiful  on  April  20th,  1889  (Wall) ; 
Highgate  (Shepherd).  A.  nigrofasciaria,  Goze  (=  derivata),  Mill 
Hill,  rather  common  in  garden  [South)  ;  Clutterhonse  Lane,  and 
generally  common  (Godivin) ;  Pinner,  1883  (Watts);  Hareheld, 
frequent  (Wall)  ;  near  Acton  (Mera), 

Coremia  designata,  Hufn.  (=  propugiiata).  Mill  Hill  (South) ; 
Millfield  Lane  (Vaughan) ;  Chiswick,  common  in  May  and  July 
(Sich) ;  Whitton  (Rendall) ;  Hampstead  Heath,  common  (Watts) ; 
Hareheld,  common  (Wall).  C.  ferrugata,  Clerck,  Mill  Hill 
(South)  ;  Highgate  [Vaughan) ;  Whitton  (Rendall)  ;  Harefield, 
Jrequent  (Wall);  abundant  at  Ealing  (/I c??/^)-  C.  unidentaria, 
Haw.,  Bishop's  Wood,  Hampstead  (Godicin) ;  Highgate  (Vaughan) ; 
Chiswick,  occasionally  (Sich)  ;  Whitton  (Rendall) ;  abundant  at 
Ealing  (Adye).     C,  quadrifasciaria,  Clerck,  Whitton  (Rendall). 

Camptogramma  hilineata,  L.,  Mill  Hill,  a  pest  (South) ;  gene- 
rally common  (Godivin) ;  common  everywhere  (Vaughan) ;  Isle- 
worth  (Fenn)  ;  Bedford  Park  (Ckll.) ;  Chiswick,  very  common, 
larva  obtained  by  sweeping  grass  in  March  (Sich) ;  Whitton 
(Rendall) ;  Harrow- Weald  (Roivland-Broivn)  ;  common  (Watts) ; 
Harefield,  exceedingly  ahnmlsmt  (Wall) ;  Kighgsite  (Shepherd) ; 
Hammersmith  (Mera)  ;  Ealing,  abundant  (Adye)  ;  Clapton 
[Bacot)  ;  Dalston  (Prout).  C.  Jiuviata,  Hb.,  Dartmouth  Park 
(Vaughan);  Hammersmith  (Mera). 

Phihalapteryx  tersata,  Hb.,  Harrow- Weald  (Roivland-Broum) ; 
Harefield,  once  taken  (li'all).  P.  vittata,  Bork.  (=  lignata)^  Mill 
Hill,  a  female  netted  in  a  ditch  (South).  P.  vitalbata,  Hb.,  Mill 
Hill,  one  at  light  at  Goldbeater's  (South). 

Triphosa  dubitata,  L.,  Mill  Hill,  two  in  the  garden  (South) ; 
Whitton  (Rendall) ;  Harrow- Weald  (Rowland- Broivn)  ;  Hamp- 
stead (Watts);  Harefield,  taken  occasionally  (IFaZZ) ;  Hammer- 
smith (Mera). 

Eucosmia  certata,  Hb.,  Mill  Hill,  one  netted  in  garden,  1876 
(South) ;  Kingsbury,  Regent's  Park  (Godwin) ;  Chiswick,  at 
flowers  of  bay  tree  (Sich)  ;  Hampstead  (Watts) ;  a  few  at  Ealing 
(Adye).  E.  undidata,  L.,  Bishop's  Wood  (Knaggs  fide  Vaughan) ; 
Harefield,  two  in  1887  (Wall). 

Scotosia  vetulata,  Schiff.,  Mill  Hill,  several  beaten  out  of  a 
hedge  on  the  common  (South)  ;  Clutterhonse  Lane,  Kingsbury 
(Godivin)  ;  Harefield,  one  in  1887  (Wall).  S.  rhamjiata,  Schiff., 
Mill  Hill,  two  netted  in  garden,  also  bred  from  larvae  (South ;  see 
also  Jdger,  Proc.  S.  Lond.  Ent.  Soc.  for  1887,  p.  61) ;  fKings- 
bury  (South)] . 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ON  THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF  ATTACUS  ATLAS,  Linn., 
AND  ITS  ALLIES,  WITH  EEMAEKS  ON  SOME  OTHER 
SPECIES   OF   THE   GENUS. 

By  W.  F.  Kirby,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  Assistant  in  Zool.  Dept.,  British 
Museum  (Nat.  Hist.),  S.  Kensington. 

While  lately  looking  over  the  British  Museum  collection  of 
Attacus,  I  made  some  notes  on  synonymy,  &c.,  which  I  think 
will  be  found  interesting  to  lepidopterists. 

Genus  Attacus,  Linn. 
Phalcena  Attacus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  (2),  p.  809  (1767). 

Attacus  atlas y  Linn. 
Bomhyx  atlas,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  p.  495,  n.  1  (1758) ;  Mus. 

Ulr.  p.  366  (1764). 
Saturnia  silhetica,  Helf.,  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  vi.  p.  41,  n.  4 

(1837). 
The  commonest  Indian  form  of  this  group,  with  two  well- 
marked  transparent  spots  on  the  front  wings.  It  differs  much 
in  size,  and  the  largest  specimen  in  the  British  Museum  expands 
very  nearly  a  foot;  it  is  probably  the  largest  lepidopterous 
insect  known.  This  insect  generally  stands  as  Attacus  atlas  in 
collections,  and  appears  to  correspond  to  the  typical  Linnean 
description  of  the  species.  Attacus  talus,  Hiibn.,  lorqumii,  Feld., 
and  tap'obaniSy  Moore,  appear  to  me  to  be  only  varieties  of  this. 

Var.  a.  Attacus  talus,  Hiibn. 
Attacus  talus,  Hiibn.,  Verz.  bek.  Schmett.  p.  156,  n.  1615 
(1822?). 
Aurivillius  (Vet.  Akad.  Handl.  (2),  xix.  (5),  p.  144)  quotes 
Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  t.  9,  a.  as  the  typical  figure  of  Attacus  atlas, 
Linn.  In  this  he  is  so  far  correct  that  it  agrees  fairly  with 
Petiver's  figure,  Gaz.,  t.  8,  f.  7,  which  is  the  first  cited  by  Linne, 
and  which  I  should  also  have  been  inclined  to  regard  as  authori- 
tative, but  that  Linne  alludes  to  the  second  transparent  spot  on 
the  front  wings.  The  specimens  most  nearly  agreeing  with 
these  figures  in  the  British  Museum  are  from  Burmah.  The 
transparent  spots  are  of  considerable  size  and  breadth,  and  the 
second  transparent  spot  on  the  front  wings  is  generally  absent. 
Hiibner  calls  this  form  Attacus  talus.  It  is  also  figured  by 
Olivier  as  Bomhyx  cthra,  Enc.  Meth.  Atlas,  t.  9,  fig.  2.  Attacus 
atlas,  Geyer  (Samml.  Ex.  Schmett.  iii.),  from  China,  also  seems 
to  belong  here. 

Var.  b.  Attacus  lorquinii,  Feld. 
Attacus  lorquinii,  Feld.,  Wien.  Ent.  Mon.  v.  p.  306  (1861)  ; 
Haass.  &  Weym.  Beitr.  Schmett.  ii.  ff.46,  47  (1873). 
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A  large  dark-coloured  form  from  the  Philippines,  closely 
allied  to  Attacus  atlasy  as  figured  by  Cramer,  and  probably  not 
truly  distinct.  The  second  transparent  spot  of  the  front  mngs 
is  obsolete. 

Var.  c.  Attacus  taprohanis,  Moore. 

Attacus  taprohanisy  Moore,  Lep.  Ceylon,  ii.  p.  124,  pi.  127, 
ff.  1,  la  (1883). 

This  form  differs  from  the  true  A.  atlas  in  the  transparent 
spots  being  small  and  triangular ;  the  second  transparent  spot 
of  the  front  wings  is  often  obsolete.  It  is  the  ordinary  form  in 
Ceylon,  but  I  have  seen  specimens  closely  resembling  it  from 
various  parts  of  India. 

Attacus  edwardsii,  White. 
Attacus  edwardsii,  White,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1859,  p.  115, 

t.  57. 
A  handsome  species,  with  the  second  transparent  spot  on 
the  front  wings   obsolete.     Easily  recognised  by  its  very  dark 
colouring,  and  the  sharp  contrast  formed  by  its  white  markings. 

Attacus  cramerif  Feld. 
Attacus  cramerif  Feld.,  Sitz.  Akad.  Wlss.  Wien.  xliii.  p.  31, 

n.  67  (1861). 
A.  atlas,  StoU,  Pap.  Exot.  iv.  tt.  381c,  382a  (1782). 
A  very  distinct  species,  with  small  transparent  spots  near 
the  middle  of  the  wings,  instead  of  touching  the  dentated  black 
line,  edged  outside  with  white,  which  crosses  both  wings  in  all 
the  aUied  species. 

Attacus  ccesaVy  Maass. 
Attacus  ccesar,  ?  ,  Maass.  &  Weym.,  Beitr.  Schmett.  ii.  f.  22 

(1873). 
A   female  from  Mindanao,  greener  than  the  allied  species, 
with  three  transparent  spots  on  each  wing  ;  the  smaller  ones,  at 
least,  contiguous  to  the  white  band. 

Attacus  imperator, 

Attacus  imperator,  Kirb.,  Cat.  Lep.  Het.  i.  p.  746,  n.  5  (1892). 

A,  ccesar,  $  ,  Maass.  &  Weym.,  Beitr.  Schmett.  ii.  f.  23  (1873). 

This  insect  comes  from  Bohol,  not  Mindanao,  and  differs 
so  much  from  the  supposed  female  that  I  dare  not  put  them 
together  without  proof.  There  are  three  small  transparent  spots 
on  the  front  wings,  and  two  contiguous  ones  on  the  hind  wings. 

Attacus  {?)  vitrea, 
PhalcEna  arcuata-vitrea.  Perry,  Arcana  (1811). 
Perry's  figure  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  a  specimen 
belonging  to  the  group  of  Attacus  atlas,  though  he  states  that  it 
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comes  from  South  America.  It  is,  however,  very  rough,  and 
may  possibly  represent  some  unknown  species  alUed,  not  to 
Attacus,  but  to  Ehescyntis  hippodamia,  Cram. 

American  Group  of  Attacus. 
Attacus  erycina. 
Attacus  erycina,  Shaw,  Nat.  Misc.  vii.  t.  230  (1797). 
II  Phalcena  hesperus,  Cram.,  Pap.  Exot.  i.  t.  68a  (1775). 
?  Boinbix  splendida,  Pal.  de  Beauv.,  Ins.  Afr.-Amer.  p.  133, 

pi.  22,  ff.  1,  2  (1805  ?). 
A  widely-distributed  species  in  South  America,  and  occurring 
as  far  north  as  Costa  Eica.  The  British  Museum  has  specimens 
of  a  hymenopterous  parasite  {Conurus  Jiavicans,  Spin.,  one  of 
the  Chalcididce),  bred  from  its  cocoons  in  Cayenne.  Attacus 
splendidus,  Beauv.,  from  St.  Domingo,  may  prove  to  be  distinct, 
when  we  receive  a  series  from  that  island  ;  its  alleged  occurrence 
in  Texas  is  certainly  an  error. 

Attacus  orizaha. 
Saturnia  orizaha,  Westw.,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond.  1853,  p.  158, 
t.  32,  f.  2;  Druce,  Biol.  Cent.-Amer.  Lep.  Het.  ii.  p.  189, 
n.  2  (1886). 
Attacus  splendida,  Clem.,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philad.  1860, 

p.  160;  Hulst,  Ent.  Amer.  i.  p.  160  (1885). 
Clemens's  description  applies  fairly  well  to  A.  orizaha,  and 
not  at  all  to  A.  erycina;  moreover,  Hulst  asserts  that  "A.  splen- 
didus and  orizaha  have  been  proved,  by  breeding,  to  belong  to 
the  same  species";  whereas  neither  erycina  nor  orizaha  are  rare 
in  collections ;  and  the  British  Museum  possess  both  sexes  of 
both.  Again,  Druce  states  that  A.  orizaha  is  common  in  Mexico, 
but  becomes  rare  further  south;  while  A.  erycina  is  a  much 
scarcer  and  more  southern  species. 


NOTES  ON   THE   SYNONYMY  OF  NOCTUID   MOTHS. 

By  Arthur  G.  Butler,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  141.) 

Professor  Smith  is  anxious  to  discover  what  my  classification 
of  the  Nocture  is  based  upon ;  at  the  same  time  he  does  not 
mention  upon  what  he  bases  his  own.  He  agrees  with  me  in 
one  thing,  that  the  TrifidaB  and  Qaadrifidae  of  Giienee  represent 
natural  groups,  and  that  is  certainly  more  than  other  American 
writers  have  admitted  in  practice,  if  they  have  accepted  the  dis- 
tinction theoretically.  In  fact,  Guenee  himself  unfortunately 
failed  to  follow  it  strictly. 
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As  I  mentioned  in  my  introductory  remarks,  the  details  of 
my  arran^ment  of  the  genera  of  Noctuae  are  subject  to  altera- 
tion, as  I  acquire  more  knowledge  of  the  group,  and  I  should 
judge  that  this  may  be  the  case  with  all  arrangements. 


Euhlemma  hemirhoda. 

Micra  hemirhoda,  YIsilkeY,  Lep.  Hat.  Suppl.  3,  p.  799  (1865). 

Anthophila  roseifascia,  Walker,  L  c,  p.  803  (1865). 

Java  and  New  Guinea.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

It  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  the  following  group 
may  belong  to  the  Deltoids,  in  which  case  it  would  stand  close 
to  Mestleta.  In  cases  where  the  structural  characters  are  almost 
identical  in  every  particular,  it  is  impossible,  without  seeing  the 
larvae,  to  be  certain  of  assigning  these  little  moths  to  their 
rightful  groups  :  if  their  larvae  are  semi-loopers  they  cannot  be 
associated  with  the  Eublemmidae,  the  larvae  of  which  are  of  the 
typical  Noctuid  form  characteristic  of  Guenee's  Trifidae,  and 
therefore  must  necessarily  follow  them.  This  group,  which 
structurally  agrees  with  Mestleta  in  the  fact  that  its  posterior 
tibiae  do  not  exceed  the  femora  in  length,  whereas  in  Euhlemma 
the  difference  is  very  marked,  may  be  called  Eumestleta,  with 
"  Thalpochares "  patida,  Morrison,  as  type :  this  genus  also 
includes  T,  nuda,  Chr.,  Anthophila  virgineay  Guen.,  A,  vestaliSy 
ButL,  and  A,  ragusana^  Freyer. 

Eumestleta  pa  tula. 
Thalpochares  patula,  Morrison.     (See  Grote's  Check-List,  p. 

87,  n.  1042.) 
Tar  ache  pair  uelis,  Grote  (on  label). 
Anthophila  flammicinctay  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  3,  p.  801 

(1865). 
North  and  South  America.     Coll.  B.  M. 
Grote's  and  Walker's  types  are  in  the  Museum  ;  the  former 
is  admitted  by  its  describer  to  be  a  synonym  of  E.  patula. 

PALINDIIDiE. 

In  his  revision  of  this  family  M.  Constant  Bar  has  done 
wrong  to  include  Dyomyx,  Guen.  ;  the  form  of  the  wings  and 
palpi  in  the  latter  genus  proves  it  to  belong  to  the  Pseudo- 
deltoids  of  Guenee. 

The  genus  Eulepidotis,  Hiibn.,  takes  the  green- coloured 
species  of  the  ilyrias  group,  viz.,  E.  ilyrias,  Cr.,  viridissima,  Bar, 
chloris,  Bar,  and  allies.  Nearest  to  Eulejndotis  come  Palindia 
dominicata  and  allies,  viz.,  P.  argyritis,  r&ctimargo,  persimilis, 
Candida,  and  santarema :  these  are  followed  by  the  typical 
Palindiae,  P.  julianata  and  allies,  amongst  which  I  have  to  record 
the  following  synonyms  ; — 
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Palindia  julianata, 
Phalcena  julianata,  Stoll,   Suppl.  Cram.  Pap.  Exot.  p.  40; 

pi.  8,  fig.  4. 
Palindia  egala,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  3,  p.  807  (1865). 
Amazons.    In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Var.  juncida. 

Palindia  juncida,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  277,  n.  1076  (1852). 
Palindia  aglaura  (part),  Bar,  xinn.  Ent.  Soc.  Fr.  1876,  p.  7 ; 

pi.  1,  fig.  10. 
Colombia  (Guen.),  Ega  and  Brazil.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Var.  aglaura. 
Palindia  aglaura  (part),  Bar,  Ann.  Ent.  Soc.  Fr.  1876,  p.  7; 

pi.  1,  fig.  11. 
Amazons  and  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 
The  above  forms  undoubtedly  represent  only  one  species. 

We  have  typical  P.  julianata,  and  the  darkest  form  of  P. 
aglaura,  taken  by  Dr.  Traill  on  the  Eio  Madeira ;  also  typical 
P.  julianata  and  P.  juncida,  taken  together  by  Bates  at  Ega  ; 
lastly,  we  have  typical  P.  juncida  and  the  dark  form  P.  aglaura 
taken  together  by  Dunkinfield  Jones  at  Sao  Paulo.  There  is, 
therefore,  practical  evidence  that  the  three  forms  of  P.  julianata 
occur  constantly  together  :  the  width  of  the  bands  on  primaries 
is  evidently  a  variable  character,  as  is  the  width  of  the  subapical 
costal  pale  spot. 

Palindia  aldbastraria, 
Noctua    aldbastraria,    Hiibner,    Zutr.    Exot.    Schmett.   figs. 

311,  312. 
Palindia  punctangulata,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  848,  n.  8 

(1857). 
Palindia  pulchella.  Bar,  Ann.  Ent.  Soc.  Fr.  (1876),  p.  245  ; 

pi.  5,  fig.  17. 
Amazons.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 
Allied  to  P.  dctracta.  Walk. 

Palindia  albula, 
Palindia  albula.  Bar,  Ann.  Ent.  Soc.  Fr.  (1876),  p.  12,  n.  20; 

pi.  1,  fig.  16. 
Palindia  alabastraria.  Walker   (not  Hiibner),  Lep.  Het.  xii. 

p.  846,  n.  3  (1857). 
Amazons.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

It  is  evident  that  M.  Bar  failed  to  examine  Hiibner's  figure, 
or  he  could  not  have  re-described  P.  alabastraria  under  the  name 
of  P.  pulchella.  It  is  singular  that  he  failed  to  observe  the 
affinity  of  the  latter  to  his  P.  albula. 
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Palindia  vincentiata, 
Phalcena  vincentiata^  Stoll,  Suppl.  Cram.  Pap.  Exot.  v.  p.  39  ; 

pi.  8,  fig.  3. 
Palindia  caudata,  Herrich-Schaffer,  Aus.  Schmett.  fig.  136. 
Palindia  ornata,  Bar,  Ann.  Ent.  Soc.  Fr.  (1876),  p.  11 ;  pi.  1, 

fig.  13. 
Ega,  Amazons.    In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Phrygionis,  Huhn. 

M.  Bar  has  described  several  species  of  this  genus  to  which 
my  Amazon  species  are  evidently  closely  related  :  if,  however, 
his  figures  are  reliable,  as  they  appear  to  be,  the  forms  of  the 
Amazon  will  prove  to  be  distinct  from  those  of  French  Guyana. 
Thus  P.  regalis,  Butl.,  resembles  P,  stella,  Bar,  but  differs  in  the 
much  broader  purple  belt  on  primaries  and  the  consequently 
small  orange  spot  (instead  of  a  triangular  orange  belt)  which 
follows  it.  P.  dives,  Butl.,  resembles  P.  emilia,  Bar,  but  is 
larger,  darker,  has  straighter  and  consequently  more  parallel 
bands  across  the  primaries,  and  a  distinct  lunate  renal  stigma 
beyond  the  second  belt. 

Palindia  for mosa,  Bar,  seems  to  me  to  be  an  under-fed  speci- 
men of  Phrygionis  corinna ;  beyond  its  inferior  size,  and  slightly 
brighter  and  paler  colouring,  I  see  nothing  to  distinguish  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Deiopeia  pulchella  in  1892  :  Additional  Records. — 

Suffolk. — On  June  10th  I  took  a  specimen  of  Deiopeia  pidchella  at  Felix- 
stowe, Suffolk.  It  was  flyinof  by  day  over  long  grass. — A.  W.  Mera  ; 
79,  Capel  Road,  Forest  Gate,  July  9,  1892. 

East  London. — I  captured  a  female  of  this  rare  insect  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood on  June  3rd,  between  8  and  9  o'clock  a.m.  I  may  also  mention 
that  I  have  taken,  in  this  unusual  locality,  a  specimen  of  Dianthcecia 
eapsophila.  —  H.  S.  Wooley  ;  65,  East  Ferry  Road,  Isle  of  Dogs,  July 
12, 1892. 

Hampshire. — I  captured  one  example  of  Deiopeia  pulchella  on  the  25th 
May  this  year,  in  a  field  near  Christchurch.  —  E.  Percival  Hart  ;  Bow 
House,  Christchurch,  Hants,  July  12, 1892. 

An  evidently  freshly-emerged  specimen  of  this  insect  was  taken  at 
Grange,  on  May  29th,  by  my  friend  Mr.  T.  H.  Larcom.  It  was  blowing 
hard  at  the  time,  and,  after  it  was  first  recognised,  it  succeeded  in  hiding 
itself  in  the  grass  so  successfully  that  an  hour  and  a  half  was  spent  in 
searching  before  it  was  finally  secured.  In  my  copy  of  Kirby  and  Spence's 
'Introduction  to  Entomology,'  published  in  1815,  this  insect  is  figured 
under  the  name  of  Bomhyx  pulchella. — W.  T.  Pearce;  2,  Cranbourne 
Road,  Gosport,  July  18,  1892. 
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Note  on  Deiopeia  pui-chella  and  Euohelia  JAcoBiEiE.  —  With 
reference  to  the  remarks  (Eatom.  166-8)  concerniug  Deiopeia  pulchellaf 
there  were  large  numbers  of  this  insect  ou  the  wing  in  Maha  on  the  9th 
May  last  year.  I  am  led  to  make  this  note  from  the  fact  that  Newman,  in 
*  British  Moths,'  p.  31,  seems  to  imply  all  Europe  when  he  says,  "  The 
moth  appears  in  tfuly."  I  took  a  single  perfectly  fresh  specimen  on  the 
24th  August  of  the  same  year  at  Rosas  Bay,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Spain. 
Also  Euchelia  jacohmcB,  which  Newman,  ou  the  same  page,  says  appears  in 
July,  was  swarming  here  (Chatham)  from  the  middle  of  May. — Philip  db 
LA  Garde;  H.M.S.  'Pembroke,'  Chatham,  July  5th,  1892. 

CoLiAS  EDusA  IN  1892  :  Additional  Records  of  Capture. — 

Kent. — I  captured,  on  30th  May,  a  specimen  of  C.  edusa  on  the 
"  Warren,"  a  piece  of  rough  ground  near  Bexley  Heath,  and  another  in 
Joydeti's  Wood  ;  they  were  both  females,  and  in  fair  condition.  I  also  saw 
several  more  on  Dartford  Heath,  but  was  unable  to  secure  any,  owing  to 
the  high  wind.  I  visited  Dartford  Heath  several  times  afterwards,  but  did 
not  meet  with  it  again  in  this  neighbourhood ;  but  on  8th  June  I  saw  a 
male  close  to  Eynsford,  and  a  female  on  the  downs  near  Shoreham. — P.  T. 
Lathy  ;  Warren  Road,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  July  7,  1892. 

Essex. — During  the  month  of  June  I  have  seen  several  C.  edusa  flittitig 
about  Chingford,  and,  although  I  have  tried  hard  to  capture  one,  still  I  have 
net  succeeded.  All  that  I  saw  seemed  to  be  in  good  condition.  This  is  a 
very  unusual  sight  in  this  locality. — Percy  G.  Crane  ;  Chingford,  Essex. 

Somersetshire. — I  had"  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  specimen  of  C.  edusa  at 
Clevedon,  Somerset,  on  May.  31st.  Vanessa  cardui  and  Plusia  gamma 
were  very  frequently  seen  then  and  early  in  June,  and  Nemophila  noctuella 
in  numbers  almost  everywhere ;  the  last  named  has  scarcely  been  seen  for 
some  years  previously.  Vanessa  urticcE  is  now  very  common  here  in  Wales. 
— T.  B.  Jefferys;  Langhorne,  Carmarthenshire,  July  0,  1892. 

Oxfordshire. — I  saw  a  female  C.  edusa,  at  Cowley,  on  the  29th  May, 
but  could  not  secure  it,  as  I  had  not  a  net  with  me.  On  the  6th  of  the 
following  month  I  took  a  female  near  Bledlow,  and  on  the  10th  a  specimen 
was  seen  near  Shabbington  Wood  by  a  friend  of  mine.  He  did  not  notice 
its  sex. — F.  W.  Lambert  ;  17,  Woodstock  Road,  Oxford. 

Hampshire. — More  than  a  dozen  specimens  have  been  reported  to  me 
as  having  been  seen  or  taken  in  various  parts  of  the  Gosport  district. — 
W.  T.  Pearce  ;  Gosport. 

CoLiAs  hyale  in  Wiltshire. — It  might  interest  readers  of  the  *  Ento- 
mologist '  to  know  that  on  the  19th  of  June  last  I  caught  a  damaged  speci- 
men of  CoUas  hyale,  three  miles  north  of  Salisbury,  in  windy  weather,  with 
some  rain.  —  C.  G.  Seligmann  ;  26,  Clifton  Gardens,  Maida  Vale,  N., 
July  2,  1892. 

Vanessa  cardui  and  Plusia  gamma. — It  may  be  interesting,  in  view 
of  correspondence  in  the  *  Entomologist,'  to  know  that,  when  I  left  home 
(near  Exeter)  about  three  weeks  ago,  V.  cardui  and  P.  gamma  were 
plentiful ;  the  former  were  much  worn,  and  evidently  hybernated.  There 
were  swarms  of  P.  gamma  in  the  clover  fields  last  August  and  September, 
but  I  had  not  seen  a  specimen  of  V.  cardui  for  years,  nor  any  of  C.  edusa, 
except  one  (a  male),  in  September,  1889,  when  out  shooting. — E,  F.  Stuud  ; 
130,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W.,  July  3,  1892. 
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Vanessa  polychloros  Vupje  on  a  Stone  Wall. — On  Thursday  last 
(July  14th),  I  took  three  pupae  of  V.  polychloros  on  a  stone  wall  near 
Oxford  ;  one  of  the  insects  emerged  to-day  (Saturday).  My  friend  Mr.  F. 
W.  Lambert  also  took  two  pupae  of  the  same  species  from  the  same  locaHty, 
—  S.  Kipping  ;  13,  St.  Giles,  Oxford,  July  16,  1892. 

Hybrid  of  Thecla  spini  and  T.  ilicis.— In  the  summer  of  last  year 
I  collected  a  number  of  larvae  of  Thecla  spini  from  two  bushes  of  Rhamnus 
catharticus  ;  nearly  all  of  these  yielded  imagines  in  course  of  time.  Two 
out  of  this  number  difiPered  from  the  type  in  having  a  dash  of  ochreous 
yellow  in  the  centre  of  the  fore  wings,  also  a  row  of  spots  along  the  outer 
margin  of  the  hind  wings  Hke  that  seen  in  T.  ilicis.  The  under  surface, 
however,  was  identical  with  that  of  T.  spini.  I  may  add  that  Thecla  ilicis 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  same  locality,  and,  I  take  it,  that  the  form  I  have 
just  described  must  be  a  mule  between  the  two  species,  like  that  mentioned 
by  Milliere  in  the  case  of  Lycmna  cyllarus  and  L.  melanops.  —  Frank 
Bromilow  ;  Maison  Maissa,  St.  Martin  Vesubie,  Alpes  Maritimes,  July  7. 

Plusiid^  in  Essex. — Plusia  gamma  seems  to  have  been  very  plentiful 
everywhere,  although  here  it  was  not  so  plentiful  as  last  year,  when  it 
seemed  to  be  the  only  insect  about.  P.  iota  has  eclipsed  P.  gamma,  as  it 
is  to  be  seen  in  every  direction  in  hundreds ;  every  patch  of  honeysuckle 
seems  to  be  alive  with  them.  P.  chrysitis  is  also  extremely  plentiful ; 
while  standing  in  front  of  a  clump  of  nettles  last  evening,  I  netted  eleven 
specimens  of  this  species  in  three  minutes,  all  of  which  were  in  good  con- 
dition. Among  other  moths  that  seem  very  plentiful  this  season,  I  might 
mention  Uropteryx  samhucaria  (which  flits  about  at  dusk  as  plentiful  as  the 
white  butterfly  in  the  daytime),  Metrocampa  margaritata,  and  Hepialus 
humuli. — Percy  G.  Crane  ;  Chingford,  Essex,  July,  1892. 

Plusta  moneta  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  1892. — I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  take  three  fine  specimens  of  Plusia  moneta,  at  light,  on  the  11th,  12th, 
and  14th  inst.,  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  place  where  I  captured 
a  specimen  on  the  3rd  July,  1890  [recorded  Entom.  xxiii.  334].  I  caught 
two  specimens  on  the  12th,  but  one  got  out  of  my  net.  The  garden  where 
they  were  caught  abounds  with  monkshood  (Aconitum).  —  R.  A.  Dallas 
Beeching;  24,  St.  James  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells,  July  13,  1892. 

Plusia  moneta  in  Middlesex. — On  July  9th,  while  working  with 
the  net  over  flowers,  in  the  dusk  (about  8.30),  I  took  a  moth  which  was 
totally  unknown  to  me.  On  taking  it  to  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Museum  Street,  he 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  specimen  of  Plusia  moneta.  I  was  still  further  fortu- 
nate enough  to  take  another  specimen,  under  exactly  similar  conditions,  on 
July  14th.— C.  R.  Peers  ;  Harrow- Weald,  Middlesex. 

Stauropus  fagi,  &c.,  in  Wickham  Wood. — On  Monday,  June  20th,  I 
went  to  Wickham  Wood,  and  took  three  fine  females  of  Stauropus  fagi, 
between  noon  and  one  o'clock.  Two  were  at  rest  on  a  fence,  and  the  third 
on  a  beech-trunk  about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  Surprised  at  my  success, 
as  I  had  heard  that  S.fagi  was  now  seldom  to  be  found  at  Wickham,  I 
went  again  on  the  following  day,  and  took  a  fine  specimen  of  a  male  on  a 
pine-trunk  about  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  Among  my  other  captures 
on  the  tree-trunks  were  Macaria  notata  (4),  M.  liturata  (8),  Boarmia  con- 
sortaria  (2),  Tephrosia  extersaria  (abundant),  Ypsipetes  impluviata,  Aplecta 
ENTOM. — AUGUST,  1892.  T 
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nebulosa,  Cymatophora  fluctuosa,  Lobophora  hexapterata,  and  Melanthia 
albiciUata.—C.  M.  Wells;  Hurstfield,  The  Avenue,  Gipsy  Hill,  June  28. 

Assembling  of  Amphidasys  betularia.  —  On  June  5th,  I  bred  a 
female  Amphidasys  betularia,  and,  having  seen  A.  strataria  mentioned  in 
Mr.  Sykes's  list  of  assembling  species,  I  thought  that  the  female  of  this 
species  might  also  prove  attractive  to  the  males.  I  therefore  enclosed  the 
insect  in  a  cage,  similar  to  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Knaggs  in  the 
*  Lepidopterist's  Guide,'  and  placed  it  on  a  tree  in  our  garden  for  six  nights 
in  succession,  with  the  following  results: — June  5th,  6  males,  first  at  9.15, 
last  at  9.45  ;  6th,  16  males,  first  at  9.45,  last  at  11.30  ;  7th,  2  males,  first 
at  9.55,  last  at  10.10;  8th,  7  males,  first  at  9.45,  last  at  U.QO  ;  9th, 
3  males,  first  at  9.45,  last  at  10.5  ;  10th,  2  males,  first  at  9.45,  last  at  10.30. 
The  weather  did  not  appear  to  make  any  difference  to  the  moths  "  assem- 
bling," as  on  the  5th  and  10th  the  nights  were  bright,  with  warm  south- 
westerly breezes;  and  on  the  other  four  nights  it  was  very  bright,  but  with 
cold  winds  from  the  east.  I  usually  found  the  males  came  most  freely 
between  9.45  and  10.15. — P.  T.  Lathy  ;  Warren  Road,  Bexley  Heath, 
Kent,  July  4,  1892. 

Zyg^na  FiLiPENDUL^  var.  cHRYSANTHEMi. — On  or  about  the  24th  of 
last  month,  in  a  field  a  few  miles  from  Hastings,  in  which  Z .  filipendula 
were  swarming,  1  took  a  melanic  specimen  of  that  moth.  The  fore  wings 
are  smoky  black,  with  green  and  rosy  gloss  showing  ;  the  six  spots  black, 
and  apparently  slightly  raised.  The  hind  wings  are  dull  black. — C.  A. 
Bird;  Rosedale,  162,  Bailing  Road,  Hammersmith,  W.,  July  5,  1892. 
[We  congratulate  our  correspondent  on  his  good  fortune  in  capturing  a 
specimen  of  var.  chrysanthemi,  Esper,  a  rare  aberration  of  Zygmna  jfHi- 
pendula  (see  Entom.  xxiv.  234). — Ed.] 

Aberration  of  ZYGiENA  lonicer^. — A  short  time  ago  I  captured  a 
remarkable  variety  of  Zygcena  lonicera.  The  wings  on  the  left  side  are  of 
the  normal  size,  and  the  markings  differ  in  no  way  from  the  type ;  but 
those  on  the  opposite  side  were  somewhat  dwarfed  and  very  misshapen. 
There  is,  moreover,  what  must  be  considered  as  an  elongated  extra  spot, 
measuring  in  extent  rather  more  than  twice  the  largest  spot,  placed  on  the 
inner  margin  of  the  fore  wing  near  the  base.  —  F.  Bromilow  ;  St.  Martin 
Vesubie,  Alpes  Maritimes,  France,  July  1,  1892. 

Macroglossa  stellatarum  abundant  in  North  Devon. — Although 
the  weather  is  wet  and  stormy  here  just  now,  there  is  an  extraordinary 
number  of  Macroglossa  stellatarum  flying  about  the  town.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  watch  these  pretty  creatures  hovering  about  the  Valerian,  of 
which  plant  there  is  a  quantity  growing  near  the  pier.  This  morning  I 
observed  numbers  of  these  moths  flying  about  the  blossoms  in  the  pouring 
rain.  I  have  captured  a  few  specimens,  but  all  are  worn  and  not  worth 
setting.  I  may  add  that  yesterday  I  went  over  to  Lynmouth,  where  I 
was  told  that  M.  stellatarum  had  been  very  common  in  the  village  for  some 
time.— J.  A.  Cooper;  Ilfracombe,  July  5,  1892. 

Macroglossa  stellatarum  in  Jersey. — Wherever  I  have  been  this 
year  this  species  seemed  to  abound  in  such  numbers  as  I  have  never  seen 
before.  Just  now  I  am  staying  in  Jersey,  and  I  can  fairly  say  that 
M.  stellatarum  is  as  common  here  as  Pieris  brassicce.  —  W.  J.  Kaye  ; 
Dudley  House,  Bagot,  Jersey. 
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Macroglossa  bombyliformis  in  Lincolnshire. — I  am  not  a  subscriber 
to  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett's  new  book  on  the  British  Lepidoptera,  and  therefore 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  useful  work  in  the  matter  of  localities  ;  but 
ever  since  its  publication  was  announced  I  have  not  ceased  to  wonder  why 
no  notice  has  appeared  in  the  *  Entomologist,'  requesting  collectors  to 
furnish  lists  of  localities.  This  course  was  adopted  by  the  late  Edward 
Newman,  before  issuing  his  '  British  Butterflies,'  with  a  very  satisfactory 
result.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  rare  species,  one  does  not  expect  the  exact 
local  ty  to  be  specified.  No  doubt  most  of  your  readers  know  that  in 
Staiiitou's  '  Manual,'  for  instance,  Cambridge  (or  Ca.  in  abbreviated  form) 
embraces  a  district  of  certainly  not  less  than  ten  miles  round  the  famous 
University  town.  Well,  the  foregoing  thoughts  have  been  suggested  to  me 
by  the  fact  that,  although  I  have  been  collecting  since  1866,  I  could  never 
succeed  in  obtaining  even  a  type  of  M.  bomhyliformis  in  the  way  of  exchange, 
nor  had  I  ever  encountered  the  species  personally,  until  May  26th,  1892. 
On  that  day  I  was  collecting  in  a  wood  near  Wragby,  and  captured  two 
specimens  of  Macroglossa,  hovering  over  blue  bugle  [Ajuga  reptans)  in  a 
sunny  riding  of  a  large  wood,  where,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  Hesperla 
paniscus  disports  itself  at  that  period  of  the  year.  I  thought  no  more  about 
my  two  Macroglossa  until  I  came  to  set  them  out,  when  I  discovered  one 
to  be  the  long-sought-for  M.  bombyliformis.  On  May  27th,  I  took  another 
in  the  same  wood,  and  on  May  SSth  five  more,  making  a  total  of  seven  ; 
but  after  that  day  I  could  only  find  M.fuciformis.  The  two  species  seem 
to  be  of  very  similar  habit,  and  hover  over  blue  bugle  flowers,  during  sun- 
shine,, in  the  damp  ridings  of  large  woods.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
M.  bombyliformis  has  of  late  years  occurred  very  rarely  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  I  think  that  if  any  of  your  readers  have  come  across  it,  a  short 
account  of  the  occurrence  would  be  extremely  interesting.  All  my  speci- 
mens were  in  very  fine  condition,  having  travelled  several  miles  alive  in 
glass-bottomed  boxes  without  sustaining  any  injury. — (Rev.)  G.  H.  Kaynor  ; 
Panton  Rectory,  Wragby,  July  16,  1892. 

Butterflies  scarce  in  June  and  July,  1892. — I  should  be  very 
glad  to  know  whether  anyone  has  noticed  a  considerable  diminution  in  the 
number  of  butterflies  (generally)  about  lately.  During  the  hot  weather  at 
the  end  of  May  there  were  quantities  about,  but  since  then  I  have  seen 
very  few.  On  the  3rd  July,  1  walked  from  Cobham  to  Maidstone,  most  of 
the  way  being  through  country,  and  under  conditions  very  favourable  for 
butterflies  ;  but  the  only  insects  1  saw  were  Pieris  brassiccB,  a  few  ;  P.  rapa, 
a  few  ;  Euchloe  cardamines,  a  very  much  damaged  male  ;  Colias  hyale,  or 
very  pale  edusa,  one ;  Argynnis  aglaia,  three,  perfect ;  Vanessa  urtico'., 
frequent,  perfect ;  V.  atalanta,  frequent ;  Epinephele  ianira,  everywhere  ; 
Ccenonympha  pamphilus,  a  few ;  Thecla  rubi,  two,  damaged ;  Lycmna 
icarus ;  Hesperia  sylvanus.  —  Philip  de  la  Garde  ;  H.M.S.  '  Pembroke,' 
Chatham,  July  5,  1892. 

Food  of  the  Larva  of  Asteroscopus  nubeculosa. — In  addition  to 
the  plants  mentioned  by  me,  ante,  p.  173,  I  find  that  the  larva  of  A.  nube- 
culosa will  eat  plum  freely.  Mr.  McArthur  informs  me  that  the  larvae  do 
well  on  pear. — Richard  South  ;  12,  Abbey  Gardens,  St.  John's  Wood. 

Cosmopteryx  orichalcella  in  Dorsetshire.  —  Among  other  good 
Micro-Lepidoptera  I  took  two  specimens  of  C.  orichalcella  by  sweeping 
among  rough  herbage  in  Bere  Wood,  near  Bloxworth,  on  the  7th  of  July, 
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1892.  One  specimen  was  in  beautiful  condition,  the  other  worn.  This 
insect  has  not,  I  believe,  been  previously  recorded  in  Dorsetshire. — (Rev.) 
O.  Pickard-Cambridge  ;  Bloxworth  Rectory,  July  16,  1892. 

ScYBALicus  OBLONGiuscuLUS  IN  DORSETSHIRE. — I  took  six  specimens 
of  this  beetle  at  Ringstead,  Dorsetshire,  on  the  1st  July  this  year. — (Rev.) 
F.  0.  Pickard-Cambridge  ;  5,  Henry  Street,  Carlisle. 

NocTU^  IN  Dorsetshire. — Three  nights'  sugaring  in  Bere  Wood,  near 
Bloxworth  (July  7th,  8th,  and  11th)  produced  the  following  result : — 
Cymatophora  duplaris,  common.  Thyatlra  batis  and  T.  derasa,  rather 
scarce.  Leucania  lithargyria,  L.  impura,  and  L.  paUens,  abundant. 
Xylophasia  rurea,  abundant.  Apamea  gemina,  common.  Miana  strigilis, 
common.  Noctua plecta,  common.  N.  ditrapezium,  six  specimens.  N.tri- 
angulum,  N.  brunnea,  and N. /estiva,  exceedingly  abundant;  on  an  average 
about  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  three  on  every  tree.  Triphcena  subsequa, 
one  specimen.  Aplecta  herbida,  two  specimens — one  fine,  one  worn.  A. 
nebulosa,  exceedingly  abundant.  Euplexia  lucipara,  exceedingly  abundant. 
Mania  typica,  one  specimen.  Caradrina  blanda,  common.  Besides  these, 
T.pronuba,  T.  orbojia,  Xylophasia  polyodon,  and  other  universally  abun- 
dant insects,  were  swarming ;  and  a  few  species  of  Agrotis  were  beginning 
to  make  their  appearance.  —  A.  W.  Picka.rd-Cambridge  ;  Bloxworth 
Rectory,  July  lb,  1892. 

A  Reminiscence. — Mr.  E.  L.  Layard,  writing  in  the  *  Field '  (June 
18th),  says : — '•  Fifty-one  years  ago  I  was  living  at  Cambridge,  and  scoured 
the  country  round  in  search  of  Lepidoptera.     On  the  Devil's  Dyke,  the 
old  Saxon  rampart  near  Newmarket,  I  found  Colias  edusa  and  C.  hyale  (the 
clouded  yellow  and  pale  clouded  yellow)  in  some  abundance.     My  late  wife, 
then  a  girl,  took  numerous  specimens  of  both  on  the  heath,  between  Isle- 
ham  and  Mildenhall,  and  got  bitten  in  the  foot  by  a  viper  in  the  pursuit. 
She  also  took  several  examples  of  Deiopeia  pulchella  (the  crimson  speckled 
footman)  in  the  larval  and  perfect  stages.     I  exhibited  these  rare  butterflies, 
and  a  specimen  of  Vanessa  antiopa  (the  Camberwell  beauty),  taken  by  my 
brother-in-law  from  a  little  lad  who  had  knocked  it  down  with  his  cap  in  a 
lane  at  Bottisham,  near  Cambridge,  and  was  only  too  proud  to  give  them  to 
*  the  doctor,'  to  Professors  Babington,    Henslow,  and  others,  who   were 
greatly  pleased  with  them.     I  also  gave  specimens  to  that  well-known  ento- 
mologist, the  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  who  was  then  vicar  of  Swaff  ham,  and 
to  old  Downie,  the  entomologist  who  supplied   many  rare  things  to  the 
collectors  among  the  undergraduates.     Downie,  in  return,  put  me  up  to 
seeking  the  large  copper   butterfly.     Acting  on    his  suggestion,  I  went 
down   to   Yaxley  Fen,   near  Huntingdon,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  several  fine  examples  of  Lycmna  dispar,  and  the  scarce   copper, 
L.  virgaurece.     I  also  took  some  fine  Papilio  machaon,  and  several  rare 
British  moths.     This  country  is,  1  believe,  now  all  drained,  and,  the  food- 
plants  of  these  rare  British  *  flies  '  being  extirpated,  the  *  flies  '  themselves 
have  all  disappeared,  I. suppose.     It  would  be  interesting  if  any  of  your 
readers,  living  in  that  neighbourhood,  would  give  us  some  information  on 
this  point.     The  year  1841  was  a  famous  year  for  butterflies.     I  recollect 
the  fields  round  Isleham  swarming  with  Ino  statices  (the  green  forester), 
and  the  five-spot  and  six-spot  burnets  {Anthrocera  loti  and  A.JilipendulcB). 
Isleham,  as  its  name  implies,  was  in  the  Cambridgeshire  fens,  the  *  Island 
hamlet.'      It  was  approached  from  Ford  ham  (another  suggestive  name)  by 
a  raised  causeway.    I  believe  all  this  country  is  now  drained." 
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Notes  from  South  Wales. — During  April  and  the  early  part  of  May 
larvae  of  Melitcea  artemis  were  simply  swarming  in  the  Penarth  district, 
more  particularly  in  one  field,  where  some  2000  were  taken  by  the  members 
of  the  Penarth  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society,  the  majority  of 
which  have  found  their  way  to  various  parts  of  the  country.  At  the  end  of 
May  the  imagines  were  very  plentitul.  During  May  several  specimens  of 
Satumia  carpini  were  taken  on  Barry  Island,  and  during  May  and  June 
the  larvae  have  been  very  abundant,  feeding  on  bramble.  This  is  the  first 
year  we  have  come  across  8.  carpini  about  here.  On  May  14th,  I  was 
fortunate  in  taking,  on  Barry  Island,  a  female  of  Spilosoma  fuliginosa^ 
which,  although  a  cripple,  kindly  gave  me  a  good  number  of  ova,  which 
have  since  hatched ;  the  larvae  are  now  feeding  well  on  dock-leaves. 
Another  specimen  was  captured  at  Porthkerry,  near  Barry,  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
R.  Allen  ;  these  two  are  the  first  of  S.  fuliginosa  noted  for  this  district. 
On  June  12th  it  was  again  my  fortune  to  take,  at  Penarth,  Macroglossa 
bombyliformis,  as  the  insect  was  settled  on  the  grass.  It  is  believed  two  or 
three  specimens  have  been  seen  on  the  wing.  Vanessa  cardui  has  turned 
up  very  suddenly  in  extraordinary  numbers.  None  having  been  seen  last 
season  about  here,  seems  to  imply  that  the  present  visitors  are  immigrants. 
Zygmna Jilipendulm  is  also  literally  swarming  just  now.  Several  Arctia 
villica  have  been  taken  on  Barry  Island.  The  aspect  thus  far  promises  a 
very  good  entomological  season.  —  G.  A.  Birkenhead  ;  Downs  View, 
Penarth,  near  Cardifif,  June  27,  1892. 

Micro-Lepidoptera  of  Buhton-on-Trent. — The  '  Transactions  of  the 
Burton-on-Trent  Natural  History  and  Archaeological  Society,'  vol.  ii.,  con- 
tains a  list  of  the  Micro-Lepidoptera  of  Burton-on-Treut  and  District, 
compiled  by  J.  T.  Harris,  F.E.S.,  and  Philip  B.  Mason,  F.L.S.,  &c.  A 
list  of  the  Macro-Lepidoptera  was  published  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Society's 
'  Transactions.' — Ed. 

Notes  on  the  Season,  North  Staffordshire. — E.  debiliata  is  just 
now  out  in  abundance  in  some  of  the  woods  in  this  neighburhood.  I  took 
seven  off  one  tree  to-day  in  the  rain,  and  altogether  got  about  forty. 
1  might  have  taken  two  or  three  times  as  many  had  I  wished  it.  Sugaring 
about  here  has  been  very  bad.  On  two  or  three  apparently  suitable  nights 
there  was  hardly  anything  at  all  on  the  trees.  On  Wednesday  I  only  took 
seven  A.  tincta,  though  the  larvae  were  abundant  in  the  spring;  whereas 
last  year  there  were  three  or  four  on  every  tree.  It  was  a  showery  night, 
and  moths  were  abundant  on  the  wing,  but  did  not  seem  to  care  for  the 
sugar;  and  so  it  has  been  all  through  this  season.  I  have  read  with 
surprise  how  attractive  sugar  has  been  in  the  south.  Last  year,  when 
useless  in  the  New  Forest,  it  was  most  successful  here.— F.  C.  Woodforde  ; 
Market  Drayton,  Salop,  July  9,  1892. 

Tapinostola  extrema  in  Staffordshire. — On  the  13th  July,  in  a 
marsh  near  here,  I  took  a  single  specimen  of  Tapinostola  extrema  [conco lor) 
in  moderate  condition.  The  species  has  not  been  recorded  from  this  locality 
before,  but  the  district  has  never  been  thoroughly  worked.  I  should  visit 
the  particular  spot  more  often  myself,  but  that  it  swarms  with  a  terrible 
gnat,  whose  bite  is  most  venomous.  For  two  days  after  having  been  there 
my  face  and  hands  are  so  swollen  that  I  am  hardly  recognisable,  and  one 
cannot  wear  a  veil  at  dusk  because  one  wants  all  one's  eyes.  Flusia 
festuc(B,  Acidalia  immutata,  and  Fhlhalapteryx  vittata  [lignata)  occur  there 
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also;  and  Hypenodes  costcBstrigalis.—F,  C.  Woodforde;  Market  Drayton, 
July  24,  1892. 

The  Peoposed  Rifle  Range  in  the  New  Forest.  —  Persons  in- 
terested in  the  New  Forest  will  be  glad  to  hear — if  they  have  not  already 
heard — that  the  vigorous  opposition  made,  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  to  the  Government  proposal  to  acquire  sites  in  the  Forest  for  rifle 
ranges,  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  previous  note  (February,  1892),  has  been 
successful.  In  the  first  place,  the  "Ranges  Act,  1891,"  under  the 
authority  of  which  the  whole  Forest  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  War  Office, 
has  been  repealed ;  and  subsequently  the  objectionable  clauses  of  the 
Military  Lands  (Consolidation)  Bill,  1892 — by  virtue  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment, although  giving  up  their  greater  powers,  might  still  have  retained 
800  acres  of  the  Forest — have  been  struck  out  in  Committee.  Further, 
a  clause  has  been  inserted  in  the  bill  last  mentioned,  providing  that 
*'  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorise  the  taking  of  any  land  in  the  New 
Forest,  or  shall  empower  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  to  grant,  or  lease, 
or  give  any  license  over  any  land  in  the  New  Forest."  The  result  of  the 
recent  agitation,  and  the  consequent  repeal  of  the  "  Ranges  Act,  1891," 
and  the  modification  of  the  "  Military  Lands  (Consolidation)  Bill,  1892,"  is 
to  leave  the  New  Forest  in  exactly  the  same  position,  legally,  as  it  was  after 
the  passing  of  the  "New  Forest  Act,  1877,"  by  which  Act  it  was  secured 
to  the  public  as  an  open  space,  and  the  rights  of  the  Crown  to  fell  timber 
and  make  further  enclosures  were  stopped.  All  naturalists  and  other 
persons  interested  in  the  Forest  should  feel  much  indebted  to  the  Verderers 
and  Commoners  of  the  Forest,  the  London  and  local  press,  and  to  various 
individuals,  for  their  continuous  efforts,  for  many  months,  to  preserve  the 
Forest  for  the  public,  the  happy  results  of  which  have  been  attained  only 
after  a  long  and  uphill  struggle,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money. — H.  Goss ;  Marazion,  Cornwall,  July,  1892. 
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Sooth  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
June  U'drd,  1892.— Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Tugwell  exhibited  five  varieties  of  Argynnis  selene,  Schiff.,  one  example 
having  three  silvery  spots  on  the  upper  surface  of  each  of  the  iuferior 
wings ;  Melitcea  athalia,  Rott.,  one  specimen  having  one  of  the  hind 
wings  nearly  black  ;  Syricluhns  malvcB,  L.,  var.  taras,  Meig.  Mr.  Tugwell 
remarked  that  he  had  been  recently  collecting  with  Mr.  Porritt  in  Abbot's 
Wood,  Sussex,  and  in  the  course  of  eight  nights  he  estimated  they  had  seen 
20,000  insects  at  sugar,  and  had  taken  101  species  of  Macro-Lepidoptera. 
Mr.  S.  G.  C.  Russell  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Argynnis  selene,  and  another 
doubtful  specimen,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Barrett,  Tugwell,  and 
Frohawk,  might  be  either  A.  selene  or  A.  euphrosyne,  L.  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett 
showed  Spilosoma  mendica,  Clerck.,  bred  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Johnson,  of 
Armagh  ;  and  S.  menlhastri,  Esp.,  bred  from  larvas  from  Belfast.  Mr. 
Frohawk,  a  long  bred  series  of  Melitcea  cinxia,  L.,  showing  considerable 
variation  in  depth  of  markings,  one  specimen  having  very  dark  suffused 
bind  wings,  whilst  in  others  the  central  band  of  the  fore  wings  was  absent; 
a  male  of  Pieris  napi,  L.,  intermediate  between  the  spring  and  summer 
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forms,  and  approacblncr  the  spring  form.  Mr.  Frohawk  stated  the  ovum 
was  laid  June,  1801,  and  the  larva  pupated  July,  and  emerged  June,  1892. 
Mr.  Hawes  exhibited  ova,  larvae,  and  pupae,  with  imagines,  of  Hesperia 
lineola,  Ochs.,  and  read  a  paper  describing  the  earlier  stages  of  the  species. 
He  stated  that  the  larva  emerged  in  Aoril,  and  fed  for  about  eight  or  ten 
weeks,  chiefly  at  dusk,  on  Triticum.  marltima  and  other  coast  grasses  ;  the 
pupa  was  similar  to  that  of  H.  thaumas,  and  was  enclosed  in  a  network  of 
silk  spun  among  the  blades  of  grass. 

July  lith,  180Q.— The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Oldham  exhibited, 
among  other  species,  Vicycla  oo,  L.,  and  Cymatophora  ocularis,  Gn.,  taken 
at  sugar  in  Epping  Forest.  Mr.  C.  Fenn,  a  fine  series  of  bred  specimens 
of  Psihira  monacha,  L.,  from  the  New  Forest,  some  of  the  specimens  being 
very  dark.  Mr.  Fenn  stated  the  serips  was  bred  under  normal  conditions. 
Mr.  R.  Adkin,  a  pupa-case  of  Sesia  scoUiformis,  Bork.,  from  which  the  imago 
had  emerged.  Mr.  Tugwell  remarked  that  the  pupae  of  this  geuus,  particu- 
larly of  S.  sphegiformis,  forced  their  way  through  the  bark  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch,  where  they  should  emerge,  but  on  a  change  of  weather  to  cold 
they  would  retreat  back  into  the  stem.  Mr.  Tutt  said  that  Nonagria  typhcB, 
Esp.,  had  the  same  power  of  going  up  and  down  the  stem.  Mr.  Adkin  said 
he  had  always  heard  that  8.  chrysidiformis,  when  it  pupated,  threw  up  a 
sort  of  tower ;  be  had  bred  the  species  many  times,  and  had  never  seen  this. 
Mr.  Tuofwell  stated  he  hia,d  observed  this  on  one  or  two  occasions  only  in 
S.  sphegifnrmia.  Mr.  Barrett  showed  a  fine  series  of  Stauropus  fagi,  L., 
taken  by  Mr.  Holland  at  Reading ;  the  specimens  ranged  from  light  to  dark 
forms.  Mr.  Moore,  a  scorpion,  and  made  some  observations  thereon.  Mr. 
Hawes,  living  larvae  of  Lyccena  cp.gon,  Schiff.,  feeding  on  Ulex  europcBus,  and 
contributed  notes,  and  a  discussion  followed.  Remarks  were  made  on  the 
abundance  of  Colias  eduaa,  Vanessa  atalanta,  Plusia  gamma,  Deiopeia 
pulchella,  and  many  other  species.  Mr.  Fenn  stated  he  had  taken  Catoptria 
Juliana,  Curt.,  flying  over  apple  trees  in  his  garden  on  three  successive 
evenings,  flying  as  nearly  as  possible  at  8  o'clock ;  and  just  before,  Carpo- 
capsa  pomonella,  L.,  flew.  Mr.  Oldham  referred  to  the  small  size  of  many 
oak-feeding  species  at  Epping,  which  he  attributed  to  the  oaks  having  been 
stripped  of  their  foliage  by  the  larvae  of  Tortrix  viridana,  L. — H.  W. 
Barker,  Hon.  Sec. 

Bermtngham  Entomologtoal  Society. — Jicly  11th.  —  Mr.  G.  H. 
Kenrick,  V.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  following  exhibits  were  made : — By  Mr. 
Wainwright,  for  Mr.  Wynn,  a  specimen  of  Stauropus  fagi  bred  from  a 
larva  found  at  Wyre  Forest  last  year ;  also  a  box  containing  some  of  Mr. 
Wynn's  captures  made  during  the  recent  visit  of  the  Society  to  Sherwood 
Forest,  including  Hadena  contigua,  Acronycta  leporina,  Agrotis  sufusa,  &g. 
Mr.  Kenrick  showed  Sherwood  captures  ;  also  Aplecta  Jierhida  from  Trench 
Woods,  and  a  few  Scotch  insects,  including  a  fine  red  variety  of  Smerinthus 
populi.  Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott,  a  fine  variety  of  Arctia  caia,  from  a  larva 
rearad  on  coltsfooot ;  three  specimens  of  Stauropus  fagi  from  Wyre  Forest ; 
and  a  nice  series  of  Melanippe  hastata  from  the  same  place.  Mr.  W.  D. 
Spencer,  a  bred  specimen  of  Acronycta  alni  from  near  Rugby.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Wainwright,  Diptera  taken  at  Sherwood  this  year ;  also  a  few  taken  in 
1889,  including  Xiphura  atrata,  &c.  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  larva  of  Anthocharis 
cardamines  found  on  pods  of  the  white  rocket,  which  they  resemble  very 
closely.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley,  his  Sherwood  Diptera,  and  read  a  few  notes 
upon  them  ;  they  included  two  species  of  Criorhina,  floccosa  and  rujicauda, 
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berberina  also  being  taken  by  Mr.  Wainwright;  also  other  good  Syrphidse, 
and  a  few  nice  *'  daddies,"  including  one  perhaps  new  to  the  British  list. — 
CoLBRAN  J.  Wainwright,  Hon,  Sec. 

Cambridge  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — Friday, 
May  ISth. — Mr.  Moss  exhibited  a  very  pale  ochreous  variety  of  Amphidasys 
prodro7naria,  Noctua  dahlii,  N.  brunnea,  N.  umbrosa,  Hadena  rectilinea, 
Pachnobia  rubricosa,  P.  leucographa,  Taniocampa  gracilis,  &c.  Mr.  Farren, 
his  collection  of  the  "  Thorns  "  and  other  Geometrae.  Mr.  Powell,  a  box  of 
aquatic  insects  collected  in  the  district.  Mr.  Ball,  a  very  pale  and  a  very 
dark  variety  of  Saturnia  carpini.  Mr.  Farren,  having  attended  the  South 
London  Entomological  Society's  Annual  Exhibition,  on  the  5th  and  6th  of 
May,  described,  and  remarked  on,  some  of  the  exhibits,  making  especial 
mention  of  Mr.  Merritield's  cases  illustrating  the  effects  of  temperature 
(during  the  pupal  stage)  on  the  colouring  of  certain  species  of  Lepidoptera  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir's  Papilio  merope  and  the  various  forms  of  its 
female,  with  the  different  species  of  Danaidae  they  mimic  for  protection. 
The  subject  of  mimicry  was  discussed  at  some  length,  Messrs.  Langdon, 
Bryan,  Jones,  and  Moss  taking  part. 

Friday,  May  27th. — The  President  in  the  chair.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Walsingham  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Freeman 
exhibited  a  very  fine  Amphidasys  betularia  var.  doubledayaria  taken  at 
Cambridge ;  a  beech  leaf  found  in  Norfolk,  with  a  cocoon  each  of  Halias 
prasinana  and  Dasychira  pudibunda  spun  on  to  it,  and  the  two  specimens 
bred  from  them  ;  Hypsipetes  ruber ata  from  Norfolk ;  and  a  large  box  of 
Lepidoptera,  Hymenoptera,  &c.  Mr.  Bryan,  a  box  of  Hymenoptera, 
Diptera,  &c.,  to  show  instances  of  mimicry.  Mr.  Bull,  Xylina  semibrunnea, 
Eupithecia  indigata,  and  Hypsipetes  ruberata.  Mr.  Farren,  a  series  of 
Argynnis  paphia  var.  valesina,  and  other  butterflies.  Mr.  Moss  read  some 
notes  on  different  species  of  Lepidoptera  which  had  come  under  his  notice, 
chiefly  at  Liverpool  and  Windermere ;  the  notes  relating  to  the  habits  of 
Chcerocampa  porcellus,  Cossus  ligniperdaf  &c.,  being  especially  interesting. 
— Wm.  Farrkn,  Hon.  Sec. 

York  and  District  Field  Naturalists'  Society. — July  ISth. — ^ 
Mr.  Button  exhibited  bred  specimens  of  Ocneria  dispar  (a  very  large 
female  example),  Acronycta  leporina,  Pericallia  syringaria,  and  Eupithecia 
fraxinata,  &c.  Mr.  J.  Hawkins,  bred  specimens  of  Anarta  myrtilli, 
Geometra  papilionaria,  &c.,  and  varieties  of  Spilosoma  lubricipeda.  Mr. 
W.  Hawkins,  several  species  of  Heterocera,  including  Bombyx  rubi  and 
Eurymene  dolobraria.  Mr.  W.  Hewett  exhibited  bred  specimens  of  Noto- 
donta  dictaoides  and  Nemeophila  plantaginis ;  the  latter  were  from  Lincoln, 
and  very  dark  in  colour;  a  long  and  variable  series  of  Thera  variata ;  speci- 
mens of  Tephrosia  biundularia  var.  delamerensis  from  Doncaster,  Sledmere, 
Selby,  and  York ;  also  Epione  advenaria  and  living  larvae  from  Doncaster, 
fine  series  of  Asthena  blomeri,  Venusia  cambricaria,  and  a  variety  of 
Odontoptera  bidentata,  from  same  locality. — W.  Hewett,  Hon.  Sec. 

Entomological  Club. — A  meeting  was  held  on  the  6th  of  July  at 
Loanda,  Beulah  Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  the  residence  of  Mr.  S.  Stevens, 
chairman  for  the  evening.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  of  Lewisham,  was  elected  an 
honorary  member ;  and  other  business  was  transacted.  Fourteen  sat  down 
to  supper. — RicHAiiD  South,  Hon.  Sec, 
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ON  THE   EARLIER   STAGES  OF   COLIAS   EDUSA. 
By  F.  W.  Frohawk,  F.E.S. 

On  the  7th  of  June  last  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  two 
live  females  of  C.  edusa,  which  Mr.  S.  G.  C.  Russell  had  taken  in 
the  Polegate  district  the  previous  day.  He  very  kindly  presented 
both  to  me,  knowing  I  was  anxious  to  rear  this  species  from  the 
egg.  A  few  notes  thereon  may  be  of  interest,  as  we  are  now  in 
the  height  of  an  edusa  season,  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  years. 

Upon  becoming  possessor  of  these  lively  females,  I  imme- 
diately went  in  search  of  a  couple  of  suitable  plants  of  clover  for 
their  reception,  and  in  less  than  two  hundred  yards  from  my 
house  I  hit  upon  the  very  plants,  which  I  soon  had  potted  ready 
for  them ;  curiously  enough  the  plants  I  dug  up  had  already  been 
visited  by  C.  edusa,  as  I  found  an  egg  upon  each,  which  had,  from 
their  appearance,  been  deposited  a  day  or  two  before,  being  then 
of  lilac  colour,  and  the  following  day  they  became  light  red. 
These  two  eggs  I  kept  carefully  under  observation,  and  upon 
these  further  notes  will  be  made  later  on. 

I  placed  a  female  G.  edusa  on  each  plant,  and  enclosed  them 
under  a  gauze  covering.  Upon  the  gauze  I  spread  a  little  sugar 
and  water,  and  placed  them  in  the  sun.  At  mid-day  I  found  one 
female  had  deposited  a  few  eggs,  and  towards  evening  I  was 
pleased  to  see  several  more,  about  two  dozen,  had  been  laid  by 
the  same  female;  the  other  had  also  deposited  a  few  ova.  The 
female  first  referred  to  died  the  following  day ;  the  other  appeared 
also  to  be  in  a  dying  condition,  so  I  removed  her  from  the  plant, 
uncoiled  her  tongue  and  immersed  it  in  treacle,  which  she  im- 
mediately began  to  imbibe,  and  continued  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  Thinking  she  had  taken  enough  I  again  put  her  upon 
the  plant,  and  found  her  quite  revived ;  she  quickly  deposited 
more  eggs.  The  following  day  I  treated  her  the  same,  and  she 
recommenced  laying  and  spent  herself.  On  the  11th  I  was  able 
to  count  at  least  three  dozen  eggs  laid  by  her ;  in  all,  I  counted 
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fully  five  dozen  eggs  upon  the  two  plants.  The  larvaB  commenced 
hatching  out  on  the  13th  June,  thus  remaining  only  about  six  days 
in  the  egg  state. 

Descriptions  of  the  egg  and  young  larva  may  be  worth 
including,  as  they  are  stages  which  may  have  been  overlooked  by 
some. 

The  ova  are  deposited  singly,  and  generally  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves  of  clover ;  some  were  laid  upon  the  stems, 
and  a  few  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  but  I  believe  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf  is  the  site  generally  chosen ;  both  the 
eggs  I  found  upon  the  plants  were  in  that  position.  They  are  laid 
erect,  and  are  fairly  conspicuous  when  a  few  days  old  from  the 
brightness  of  their  colour.  The  egg  is  ^  of  an  inch  in  height, 
and  I  its  height  in  diameter,  of  an  elongated  ovate  form,  both 
ends  much  attenuated  but  rounded ;  it  is  slightly  concave  just 
below  the  summit ;  there  are  about  twenty  longitudinal  keels,  the 
majority  of  them  running  its  entire  length,  a  few  beginning  about 
i  below  the  summit ;  it  is  very  delicately  ribbed  transversely  by 
about  tliirty-six  in  number.  When  first  laid  it  is  of  a  yellowish 
pearl-white,  gradually  becoming  deeper  in  colour,  approaching 
creamy  yellow.  When  about  twenty-four  hours  old  it  assumes  a 
light  copper-pink  hue,  from  which  it  gradually  deepens  into  a 
rosy  orange-pink,  the  high  lights  glistening  with  blue,  the  orange 
colouring  showing  in  shadow;  both  the  summit  and  base  are 
tipped  with  yellow ;  it  retains  the  beautiful  rosy  colouring  until 
about  a  day  before  hatching,  when  it  finally  changes  to  a  leaden 
or  purplish  grey. 

The  two  eggs  laid  at  large  hatched  on  the  11th  June.  The 
young  larva  upon  emerging  consumes  the  greater  part  of  the 
shell,  which  is  its  first  meal.  It  then  measures  yf  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  is  pale  ochreous  or  olive-yellow;  the  head  black; 
both  head  and  body  are  covered  with  short  club-shaped  spiracles, 
the  club  formation  being  at  the  apex ;  the  longest  and  finest  are 
situated  on  the  anal  segment,  those  on  the  head  being  extremely 
short  but  strongly  clubbed.  It  feeds  on  the  cuticle  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf. 

From  this  point  I  will  only  briefly  give  notes,  as  further 
descriptions  would  occupy  too  much  space. 

Tiie  first  moult  took  place  on  the  21st  June,  making  the  first 
stage  to  be  ten  days,  which  probably  was  of  longer  duration  than 
is  usual,  as  the  weather  became  dull  and  cold  on  the  day  of 
hatching,  and,  continuing  so,  undoubtedly  retarded  the  growth  of 
the  larva  during  its  first  stage.  The  time  occupied  between  the 
third  and  fourth  moults  was  much  shorter;  the  third  moult  was 
during  early  morning  on  July  1st,  and  the  fourth  moult  (and  last) 
took  place  on  the  4th,  the  larva  feeding  for  only  two  days,  as  it 
fixed  for  moulting  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  and  changed  its  skin 
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next  day.  On  July  11th,  being  just  a  month  since  it  emerged 
from  the  egg,  the  larva  commenced  crawling  restlessly  about.  I 
then  found  it  time  to  place  a  gauze  covering  over  the  plant,  the 
plants  having  been  entirely  uncovered  since  the  death  of  the 
females.  After  roaming  about  for  several  hours  it  attached  itself 
to  the  gauze,  early  morning  on  the  12th,  and  pupated  mid-day  on 
the  13  th,  producing  a  male  imago  on  the  31st  July. 

The  above  history  refers  to  one  individual,  but  I  was  successful 
in  rearing  almost  the  entire  number,  as  I  lost  only  one  larva, 
which  apparently  was  a  weakly  one  all  along;  it  succeeded  in 
fixing  up  for  pupation,  but  then  died ;  two  pupae  died  soon  after 
pupation,  and  a  few  I  sent  to  a  friend ;  therefore  my  casualties 
were  but  very  few.  I  had  in  all  about  seventy-five  pupse,  which 
all  produced  imagines,  except  those  mentioned  above. 

My  series  consisting  of  sixty  fine  specimens, — twenty-nine 
males  and  thirty-one  females, — which  makes  the  proportion  of 
sexes  about  equal.  They  exhibit  but  slight  variation,  either  in 
size,  colour,  or  pattern.  With  few  exceptions,  the  most  noticeable 
are  two  males  with  sem [transparent  secondaries,  which  is  due  to 
lack  of  colouring  pigment,  having,  in  certain  lights,  the  appearance 
of  being  scaleless ;  another  specimen,  a  female,  has  the  marginal 
band  pale  smoky  brown,  tinged  with  pink,  and  the  series  of  spots 
much  enlarged,  forming  almost  a  median  yellow  band.  Many  of 
the  males  have  the  secondaries  shot  with  a  beautiful  rose-purple 
bloom,  which  is  entirely  absent  in  the  females.  I  have  just 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  few  eggs  from  a  female,  captured  yester- 
day ;  therefore  I  hope  to  rear  a  second  brood  this  autumn. 

August  20,  1892. 
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Compiled  by  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  185). 

Lepidopteka. 

Cidaria  miata,  L.,  Mill  Hill,  two  at  sallow  and  two  at  sugar 
(South) ;  Bishop's  Wood  {Knaggs  Me  Vaughan) ;  Chiswick,  once 
beaten  from  ivy  (Sich) ;  Oxhey  Lane  (Rowland-Brown) ;  Harrow, 
1881  (Watts)  ;  Harefield,  one  or  two  taken  most  seasons  in  the 
gardens  (Wall),  O.  corylata,  Thnb.,  Mill  Hill  (South) ;  Bishop's 
Wood  (Vaughan);  Pinner,  1882  (Watts);  Harefield,  occurs 
sparingly  (Wall).  C.  truncata,  Hufn.  (=  russata),  Mill  Hill 
(South) ;  Bishop's  Wood,  Hampstead,  Kingsbury,  Old  Oak 
Common    (Godwin)  ;     Whitton    (Bendall)  ;     Harefield    (Wall), 
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C.  truncata  var.  centum-notata,  Fab. ;  *  Mr.  Wall  mentions  this 
as  the  form  most  frequently  taken  at  Harefield.  C.  suffumata, 
Hb.,  Mill  Hill,  common  in  the  garden  {South) ;  Clutterhouse 
Lane  (Godwin) ;  [North wood  (South)] .  C.  silaceata,  Hb., 
Chiswick,  once  (Sich),  C.  testata,  L.,  Mill  Hill  (South) ;  Clutter- 
house  Lane,  Kingsbury,  Old  Oak  Common  (Godwin) ;  Bedford 
Park  (Miss  E.  Sharpe) ;  Chiswick,  once  from  bramble  bush 
(Sich) ;  Hampstead  Heath,  common  (Watts) ;  Harefield,  common 
(Wall);  [Northwood  (South)],  C.  fulvata,  Forst.,  Mill  Hill 
(South) ;  generally  common  [Godwin) ;  Bishop's  Wood  (Vaughan) ; 
Chiswick,  not  common  (Sich) ;  Harrow- Weald  (Rowland-Brown) ; 
Hendon  (Watts);  Harefield,  common  (Wall);  Hampstead  (Shep- 
herd);  [Kmg^hxxrj  (South)] .  C.  dotata,  L.  (=  pyraliata) ,  Mill 
Hill,  larvae  common  on  Galium  mollugo  (South)  ;  generally 
common  (Godwin) ;  Bedford  Park  (Rev,  J.  W,  Horsley) ;  Harrow- 
Weald  (Rowland-Brown) ;  South  Hampstead  (Watts) ;  Harefield, 
frequent  (Wall);  Hampstead  (Shepherd).  C,  associata,  Bork. 
(=  dotata,  Gn.),  Mill  Hill,  one  netted  in  the  garden,  1876  (South) ; 
Chiswick,  common,  larvae  on  red  currant  (Sich)  ;  Harefield, 
occasional  (Wall) ;  Hammersmith  (Mera,  as  dotata) ;  Dalston 
(Prout), 

Pelurga  comitata,  L.,  generally  common  (Godivin) ;  Kentish 
Town  (Vaughan)  ;  Bedford  Park  (Ckll.) ;  Chiswick,  common 
(Sich) ;  Whitton  (Rendall)  ;  Harrow- Weald  (Rowland-Brown) ; 
South  Hampstead  (Watts);  Harefield,  one  in  18.88  (Wall); 
Hammersmith  (Mera) ;  Clapton  (Bacot) . 

Subf.  EuholiincB, 

Euholia  cemnatay  Schiff.  (=  cervinariay  Newm.),  Old  Oak 
Common  (Godwin)  ;  Bedford  Park  (Roivland) ;  Chiswick,  larva 
on  Malva  (Sich);  Harefield,  taken  rarely  (Wall),  E,  limitata, 
Scop.  (=  mensuraria),  Mill  Hill  (South)  ;  Old  Oak  Common 
(Godwin) ;  Harrow- Weald  (Rowland-Brown) ;  Harefield,  frequent 
(Wall) ;  Finchley  (Shepherd),  E,plumharia,  Fb.  (=  palumharia), 
Hampstead  Heath,  common  (Watts) ;  Harefield,  common  (Wall) ; 
Old  Oak  Common  (Mera)  ;    [Northwood,  common  (South)] , 

Anaitis  plagiata,  L.,  Bishop's  Wood,  Hampstead  (Godwin)  ; 
Whitton  (Rendall) ;  Harefield,  a  few  of  the  autumn  brood  in  1885 
(Wall), 

Chesias  spartiataj  Fues.,  Hampstead  Heath  (Godwin) ;  Haver- 
stock  Hill  (Knaggs  fide  Vaughan)  ;  Harefield,  plentiful  (Wall), 
C,  rufata,  Fb.  (^  ohliquaria),  Hampstead  Heath  (Godwin), 

Subf.  SionincB, 
Tanagra  atrata,   L.    (=  choerophyllata).    Mill  Hill   (South) ; 

*  In  the  case  of  a  polymorphic  insect,  like  truncata,  it  seems  most  con- 
venient to  use  the  specific  name  in  the  broad  sense,  as  covering  all  the  forms, 
and  designate  any  special  form  by  a  name,  even  though  it  may  be  that  which 
originally  stood  for  the  species. 
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generally  common  among  cow-parsley  {Godwin) ;  field  at 
Finchley  end  of  Bishop's  Wood,  larva  found  (see  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.) 
(Vaughan) ;  near  Harrow  {Rowland-Brown) ;  Hampstead  Heath 
{Watts)  ;  Finchley  {Shephei^d) ;  Old  Oak  Common  {Mera) ; 
abundant  at  Willesden  {Adye). 

General  Considerations. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  Macro-Lepidoptera,  it 
seems  opportune  to  consider  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
county  fauna. 

When  the  list  was  first  suggested,  two  or  three  very  excellent 
entomologists  expressed  the  opinion  that  to  catalogue  the  fauna 
of  so  small  an  area  was  rather  a  waste  of  time,  since  the  distri- 
bution of  the  great  majority  of  species  in  England  was  already 
ascertained,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  Middlesex 
catalogue  would  add  any  facts  of  importance.  From  this  opinion 
I  was  inclined  altogether  to  dissent ;  and  now  that  a  fairly  large 
body  of  facts  has  been  presented,  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  show 
that  the  insect-fauna  of  Middlesex  is  well  worthy  of  serious 
study,  and  is  capable  of  throwing  light  on  some  of  the  problems 
of  geographical  distribution.  Taking  the  county  fauna  as  a  whole, 
it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  six  groups  of  species  : — 

(1.)  Species  which  belong  to  the  fauna  of  the  Thames  Valley, 
and  occur  about  as  commonly  in  Middlesex  as  in  the  neighbour- 
ing counties.  This  includes  most  of  the  ordinary  common  species, 
and  some  that  are  more  rare. 

(2.)  Species  which  belong  to  the  fauna  of  the  Thames  Valley, 
but  have  become  rare  or  extinct  *  in  Middlesex,  probably,  for  the 
most  part,  within  recent  years.  The  species  of  Argynnis  illus- 
trate this  class.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  A.  paphia  was  at 
one  time  common  in  Middlesex,  and  probably  A.  adippe.  They 
still  occur  numerously  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidenhead,  as 
reported  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Lang  (Nat.  Hist.  Notes,  1882,  p.  108).  The 
present  writer  well  remembers  an  enjoyable  walk,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Lang,  to  Dropmore,  to  see  A.  adippe  in  the  woods, 
undisturbed  by  anybody  except  the  entomologist.  Probably  many 
species  have  become  sensibly  rarer  within  the  past  fifty  years, 
especially  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London.  Some  of 
the  older  entomologists  could,  doubtless,  give  valuable  informa- 
tion on  this  point. 

(3.)  Species  which  belong  to  the  fauna  of  the  Thames  Valley, 
but  have  become  increasingly  abundant  in  Middlesex  of  late 
years.  This  is  another  point  on  which  information  is  much 
required ;  that  there  is  such  a  class,  I  have  little  doubt.  The 
decrease  of  woodlands  and  the  increase  of  meadows,  and  especially 

*  Stephens  recorded  Sphinx  jnnastri  from  near  Colney  Hatch  Wood  years 
ago,  but  the  claim  of  this  insect  to  be  a  native  nearing  extinction  seems 
quite  doubtful.     See  '  Brit.  Nat.'  Suppl.,  1891,  p.  49. 
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market-gardens,  must  have  a  tendency  to  favour  the  multiplica- 
tion of  certain  species,  such  as  Abraxas  grossulariata  and  Biston 
hirtaria, 

(4.)  Species  which  do  not  belong  to  the  original  fauna,  but 
have  been  introduced,  and  have  now  become  common.  These 
are  chiefly  household  pests,  as  certain  ants  and  cockroaches; 
and  insects  which  occur  on  cultivated  plants,  especially  in  hot- 
houses. 

(5.)  Species  which  do  not  belong  to  the  fauna,  but  have  been 
introduced,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  and  have  not  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves.  These  have  mostly  occurred  as  single 
individuals,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  docks,  where  exotic  species 
are  frequently  to  be  found.  The  means  whereby  an  insect  may 
be  conveyed  into  Middlesex  are  now  so  numerous  and  varied, 
that  the  occurrence  of  almost  anything  is  possible.  The  propriety 
of  recording  such  accidental  importations  in  a  faunal  list  may  be 
questioned ;  but  it  has  been  thought  best  not  to  omit  them  in  the 
present  case,  partly  because  it  is  not  always  easy  to  be  certain 
whether  an  insect  was  imported,  and  partly  because  we  can  only 
get  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  value  of  this  factor  in  distribution 
by  observing  and  recording  the  instances. 

(6.)  Species  which  do  not  belong  to  the  fauna,  but  occa- 
sionally wander  into  Middlesex  from  their  native  districts.  Such 
are  the  chalk  species,  common  in  Kent  and  Surrey;  as,  for 
example,  Lyccena  corydon.  Looking  through  the  list,  several 
species  may  be  noted  which  come  under  this  head. 

There  is  also  a  possible  seventh  group,  which,  if  it  has  any 
real  existence,  is  of  great  importance.  This  would  consist  of 
endemic  species  or  varieties,  and  those  having  their  origin  and 
metropolis  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  if  not  actually  con- 
fined to  it. 

Nobody  supposes  that  there  are  any  species  of  insects 
peculiar  to  Middlesex ;  but  if  we  permit  ourselves  to  include  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  London  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames,  and  perhaps  a  small  portion  of  Essex,  there  seems  to 
be  good  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  few  characteristic  forms 
of  melanism,  which  have  originated  independently  in  the  London 
district,  and  chiefly  in  Middlesex.  That  most  or  all  of  them  have 
also  been  found  far  from  London  does  not  necessarily  prove  that 
the  melanic  varieties  in  Middlesex  came  from  other  counties,  as, 
though  they  may  not  have  spread  from  the  London  district  any 
great  distance,  there  is  no  reason  why  similar  forms  should  not 
have  arisen  elsewhere,  perhaps  in  several  distant  but  suitable 
localities,  quite  independently.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  it 
would  probably  be  found  that  when  a  species  had  two  melanic 
races,  say  one  in  London  and  the  other  at  Manchester,  the  fades 
of  the  two,  when  long  series  were  compared,  would  be  somewhat 
different. 
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All  the  above  statements  and  suggestions  are  purposely  of  a 
very  general  character,  because  it  is  hoped  that  further  informa- 
tion on  many  points  will  be  available  before  any  anal^^sis  of  the 
details  need  be  attempted.  Sooner  or  later,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  make  a  searching  comparison  between  the  fauna  of  the  several 
localities  and  the  present  and  past  fauna  of  each  locality,  where 
they  can  both  be  ascertained.  Where  we  know  species  to  be  non- 
existent in  Middlesex,  but  abundant  in  Surrey  or  some  other 
neighbouring  county  {e.g.,  various  chalk  species),  an  analysis  of 
the  records  of  wandering  specimens  may  help  us  to  estimate  the 
extent  to  which  some  insects  stray  from  their  natural  habitats. 
If  we  can  ascertain  how  many  exotic  insects  are  imported  into 
London  by  various  means,  and  of  these  how  many  succeed  in 
establishing  themselves,  it  may  throw  light  on  the  changes  pro- 
duced in  faunae  by  immigration.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  found  that, 
if  the  circumstances  are  favourable,  the  introduction  of  a  very  few 
individuals  is  sufficient  to  start  a  thriving  colony,  but  that  many 
species  may  be  introduced  in  numbers  and  yet  never  gain  a  footing. 
Thus  it  might  possibly  be  shown  that  the  non-existence  of  certain 
common  continental  species  in  England  was  not  simply  due  to  the 
intervening  channel.*  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
list  is  the  absence  of  several  species  which  are  generally  looked 
upon  as  common.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  they  are 
really  wanting  or  merely  not  observed  (so  many  lists  have  been 
received  that,  in  the  latter  case,  they  must  be  rare),  and  to 
ascertain  the  reasons  for  their  non-appearance. 

May  I  venture  to  suggest  that  Middlesex  entomologists, 
especially  those  who  have  resided  long  in  the  county,  should 
summarize  their  experiences  as  relating  to  the  above-mentioned 
points,  and  send  their  notes  to  the  Editor  ?  Such  notes  might 
be  gathered  together  and  published  from  time  to  time  under  the 
heading,  *' Insect-Fauna  of  Middlesex,"  and  would  surely  contain 
much  of  value  that  would  otherwise  be  lost,  or,  if  published, 
rendered  more  or  less  inaccessible  by  being  scattered  through 
various  journals  and  various  years. 

(To  be  continued.) 

*  The  mollusc  Clausilia  bipUcata  illustr^ites  this.  It  is  common  on  the 
continent,  and  yet  ahnost  extinct  in  England,  occurring  very  locally  near 
London.  In  fifty  years  it  will  probably  be  exterminated.  Yet  there  is  good 
evidence  to  show  that  it  is  an  indigenous  species,  now  dying  out,  and  not  a 
mere  importation. 
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COLIAS  EDUSA,  C.  HYALE,   &c.,   IN   ENGLAND  IN  1892. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
apologise  for  sending  us  notes  on  the  occurrence  of  G.  ediisa, 
but  we  can  assure  them  that  all  observations  on  this,  and  other 
species  which  are  erratic  in  their  appearance  in  England,  are  of 
value.  The  present  year  bids  fair  to  rival  that  of  1877  as  an 
"  edusa  year;"  therefore  it  would  be  well  to  make  the  record  of 
the  present  occurrence  of  the  species  as  full  and  complete  as 
possible,  so  that  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  area  of  distri- 
bution and  relative  numbers  throughout  that  area. — Ed. 

Lancashire. — I  saw  Colias  edusa  once  on  the  5th,  and  twice  on  the  8th, 
of  June,  on  the  nearest  railway-cutting  south  from  St.  Bees.  I  am  told 
also  that  one  other  had  been  seen  about  a  mile  ofif.  Of  Vanessa  cardui, 
eight  or  more  have  been  caught,  and  far  more  seen.  I  have  occasionally 
caught  this  species  in  the  spring  since  1888.  One — the  last  one — I 
caught  to-day  (July  13th).  Of  F.  atalatita,  which  is  much  rarer  than 
cardui  here,  1  have  caught  two,  and  one  was  given  me.  I  cannot  say  that 
1  have  noticed  P.  gamma  commoner  this  year  than  last. — John  Webster  ; 
Barony  House,  St.  Bees,  Carnforth,  July^lS,  ]89"2. 

Devon. — I  have  just  returned  from  a  fortnight's  visit  to  Sidmouth,  S. 
Devon,  where  I  found  C.  edusa  very  plentiful  along  the  coast.  The  cliffs 
there  being  very  steep,  make  collecting  extremely  difficult,  but  I  succeeded 
in  capturing  between  fifty  and  sixty  specimens  in  lovely  condition. 
Towards  the  last  two  or  three  days  they  seemed  to  spread  inland  a  little, 
for  I  took  about  a  dozen  in  clover  fields  in  the  neighbourhood.  Included 
in  my  series  is  a  beautiful  var.  helice,  and  I  missed  another. — B.  H. 
Crabtree;  The  Oaklands,  Grange  Avenue,  Levenshulme,  Manchester, 
Aug.  11,  1892. 

Dorsetshire. — C.  edusa  was  very  plentiful  at  Blandford,  on  the  downs 
and  in  lanes,  during  last  week. — (Miss)  Claribel  Tomlin  ;  Long  Ashton 
Vicarage,  Aug.  13,  1892. 

Essex. — At  Chingford,  on  Sunday,  Aug.  14th,  I  captured  two  females 
of  C.  edusa,  perfectly  fresh ;  a  third  specimen  I  saw  escaped.  On  the 
following  Sunday  the  insect  was  fairly  abundant,  and  amongst  my  captures 
was  one  specimen  of  the  var.  helice.  As  this  was  my  first  excursion  with 
the  net  after  several  years'  abeyance,  it  was  doubly  gratifying. — W.  T.  Lane  ; 
9,  Teesdale  Street,  Hackney  Road,  E.,  Aug.  23,  1892. 

Gloucestershire.  —  Colias  edusa  has  been  plentiful  at  Cheltenham. — 
E.  Gordon  C.  Brooke  ;  6,  Queen's  Villas,  Queen's  Road,  Cheltenham, 
July  24th,  1892. 

On  June  27th  I  saw  a  female  C.  edusa  here,  and  on  July  7th,  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  same  place,  a  male ;  also,  on  August  14th,  two  more.  All 
were  in  good  condition.  This  insect  seems  to  be  rare  in  this  district ;  I 
have  only  met  with  five  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  four  mentioned  above, 
and  one  in  1888.  —  N.  F.  Searancke  ;  Mitcheldean,  near  Gloucester, 
August  18,  1892. 

On  June  24th  I  captured,  on  Leckhampton  Hill,  near  here,  a  much 
battered  Colias  edusa,  and  on  July  8th  saw  another  on  the  College  ground. 
To-day  I  saw  two  more  flying  over  the  ground  at  the  same  time  from  the 
north-east.     At  the  end  of  June  they  were  said  to  be  plentiful  near  the 
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Severn,  I  fancy  near  a  clover  field,  where  they  swarmed  last  September. 
Vafiessa  cardui  was  plentiful  in  June  here,  and  Plusia  gamma  extremely 
abundant.  I  had  not  seen  V.  cardui  smce  1889,  when  it  was  very  common. 
Some  C.  edusa  were  taken  that  year,  but  I  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  capture  it  myself.  —  H.  J.  Burkill  ;  3,  Royal  Parade,  Cheltenham, 
August  20,  189-2. 

Xefit. — On  Saturday,  August  6th,  I  succeeded  in  taking  fifteen  speci- 
mens of  CoUas  edusa  in  a  field  near  Strood,  and  on  Monday,  August  8th, 
twenty-nine  specimens  more  from  the  same  place,  all  in  good  condition  ; 
there  were  six  males  to  one  female.  I  may  add  that  Vanessa  io,  V.  atalanta^ 
V.  cardui,  V.  urticce,  Pieris  napi,  P.  hrassicm,  P.  rapcB,  and  Pararge 
megara  were  exceedingly  abundant  in  Chattenden  Wood. — G.  Kipping  ; 
13,  St.  Giles,  Oxford,  Aug.  12,  1892. 

Colias  hyale  is  beginning  to  appear  at  Folkestone;  three  specimens 
were  captured  there  at  the  end  of  last  week,  and  yesterday  eleven  others  were 
taken. — R.  Adkin  ;  Lewisham,  Aug.  23,  1892. 

One  specimen  of  C.  edusa  seen  in  field  close  to  the  railway  station  at 
Broadstairs,  Aug.  21st.  Vanessa  cardui  common  along  the  edge  of  the  clifts. 
— George  W.  Oldfield  ;  Earl's  Court. 

I  understand  from  Mr.  Adkin  that  C.  edusa  is  common  at  Folkestone, 
and  that  several  examples  of  the  var.  helice  have  been  taken. — R.  S. 

Middlesex.  —  Walking  along  the  railway  bank  near  Pinner  Station 
(L.N.  W.  Rj,  on  the  afternoon  of  July  29th,  T  was  surprised  to  find  a 
female  C.  edusa  resting  on  the  flowers  of  the  purple  vetch,  which  grows 
there  in  great  abundance.  It  was  slightly  rubbed,  but  otherwise  a  perfect 
specimen  ;  and,  as  I  took  it  just  three  hundred  yards  on  this  side  the 
county  stone,  I  may  fairly  claim  it  as  a  Middlesex  insect.  I  have  not  seen 
C.  edusa  in  this  neighbourhood  since  1877. — H.  Rowland-Brown  ;  Oxhey 
Grove,  Harrow-Weald,  Aug.  5,  1892. 

I  noticed  a  fine  male  C.  edusa  on  the  railway  embankment  near  North- 
wood  Station  (Met.  Rail.)  on  the  14th  of  August.  —  Richard  South  ; 
12,  Abbey  Gardens,  N.W. 

I  saw  two  Colias  edusa  near  Bowes  Park  Railway  Station  about 
9.30  a.m.— H.  Wilde;  Enfield. 

The  following  specimens  of  C.  edusa  have  been  taken  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Harrow: — One  worn  female,  June  8th;  two  fresh  males,  July 
20th  ;  and  one  fresh  female,  July  23rd. — J.  Lewis  Bonhote  ;  Harrow, 
July  31,  1892. 

Somersetshire. — I  observed  C.  edusa  on  the  railway  banks  in  Somerset- 
shire, while  traveUing  down  from  Chester.  C.  cardui  1  saw  several  times, 
and  Vanessa  atalanta  very  plentifully,  and  occasionally  V.  io.  —  (Miss)  E. 
Claribel  Tomlin  ;  Long  Ashton  Vicarage,  Clifton,  Aug.  13,  1892. 

On  the  bank  of  the  River  Barle,  near  this  town  (Dulverton),  I  saw,  a 
few  days  ago,  a  perfect  specimen  of  C.  edusa  (male),  but  as  I  was  fishing  at 
the  time,  I  much  regretted  being  unable  to  capture  it,  though  it  allowed 
me  to  go  close  to  examine  it. — Philip  de  la  Garde  ;  Dulverton,  Somerset, 
Aug.  9,  1892. 

Surrey. — Colias  edusa  is  fairly  common  at  Haslemere  this  year.  The 
males  are  much  more  plentiful  than  the  females,  having  been  taken  in  the 
proportion  of  about  five  to  one. — T.  P.  Newman  ;  Hazelhurst,  Haslemere, 
Aug.  12,  1892. 

On  August  4th,  I  saw  a  male  specimen  of  Colias  edusa^  which  I  failed 
to  capture,  near  Oxted.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Purley  I  captured  one 
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male  on  Aug.  5th,  and  two  on  Aug.  6th.  —  Alex.  Distant;  Russell  Hill, 
Purley,  Surrey.  The  above  note,  written  by  my  son,  records  the  present 
abundance  of  Colias  edusa  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  was  also  moderately 
plentiful  in  early  June,  when  he  captured  a  fine  female  specimen.  P.  cardui 
has  appeared  in  similar  manner,  plentiful  then  and  abundant  now,  only 
that  the  present  specimens  are  fresh  and  highly  coloured,  whilst  the  formt  r 
were  pale  and  worn,  as  might  be  expected.  Amongst  other  insects  which 
have  been  not  uncommon  in  my  garden,  but  not  previously  observed  during 
my  eight  years'  residence,  may  be  mentioned  Arctia  villica,  and  the  fine 
dragon-fly,  Mschna  cyanea,  Miill. — W.  L.  Distant. 

Four  specimens  of  C.  edusa  seen  on  August  3rd  in  an  old  chalk  pit 
on  the  Titsey  Hills  ;  one  which  I  captured  was  in  very  good  condition. — 
H.  Wilde  ;  Clay  Hill  House,  Enfield. 

Sussex. — I  have  already  captured  eighty-seven  specimens  of  C.  edusa 
CD  the  downs  here,  including  amongst  fifty  captured  yesterday  two  splendid 
examples  of  the  var.  helice,  in  lovely  condition,  beautifully  white,  the  orange 
blotch  on  the  hind  wing  (smaller  than  usual)  being  the  only  orange  or  tint 
of  that  colour  about  them.  In  one  the  hind  wings  are  very  grey ;  in  the 
other  the  fringes,  antennaB,  and  thoracic  crest  are  a  lovely  deep  cherry 
colour.  Amongst  other  things  in  butterflies,  I  have  taken  one  female 
Apatura  iris  and  two  fine  Limenitis  sibylla  at  Polegate.  —  C.  G.  Morris  ; 
4,  Oriental  Place,  Brighton,  Aug.  9,  1892. 

Colias  edusa  and  Vanessa  {Cynthia)  cardui  simply  swarm  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eastbourne.  I  heard  of  three  var.  helice  being  captured 
last  week,  and  on  Aug.  11th  I  took  three  myself  at  Beachy  Head.  I  have 
not  seen  C.  hyale.  —  W.  W.  Esam;  Upperton  College,  Eastbourne, 
August,  189'^. 

During  August  my  brother  Mr.  Frederick  Anderson  captured  seven 
beautiful  specimens  of  Colias  edusa  var.  helice  in  a  clover  field  here.  The 
insects  vary  from  white  to  cream  colour,  the  marginal  spots  difiering  in  size 
like  the  typical  lemale  edusa.  C.  edusa  first  made  its  appearance  here  on 
May  28th,  when  a  bpecimen  was  observed  flying  in  the  garden.  During 
June  the  butterfly  was  frequently  to  be  seen,  the  worn  condition  of  all  of 
them  showing  evidently  that  they  were  hybernated  and  migrants.  The 
second  brood  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  August,  the  specimens  captured 
being  in  splendid  order.  I  know  it  is  thought  by  some  that  all  freshly- 
emerged  edusa  have  more  or  less  a  rosy  flush  on  the  hind  wings.  Having 
set  from  time  to  time  a  very  large  number  of  specimens,  I  am  convinced 
this  is  not  correct ;  out  of  a  quantity  captured  during  this  month  only  one 
had  the  rosy  glow.  The  insects  differ  much  in  depth  of  colour  ;  some  are 
bright  orange,  others  inclining  to  yellow,  and  the  marginal  spots  in  the 
borders  of  the  female  also  vary  considerably  in  size.  Six  specimens  of 
Colias  hyale  were  taken  in  a  clover  field  in  the  neighbourhood  in  August. 
This  butterfly  I  have  always  found,  even  in  the  best  edusa  years,  very  rare 
in  this  locality. — Joseph  Anderson,  Jun.  ;  Chichester. 

Colias  edusa  seems  to  be  very  plentiful  in  this  district ;  I  counted 
twenty-five  specimens  to-day,  of  which  I  captured  several.  Of  Colias  hyale, 
1  have  only  seen  one  {a  male),  which  I  took.  Macroglossa  stellatarum  is 
also  plentiful;  I  also  took  M.  homhyliformis.  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
specimen  of  Fawessajjo/yc/t/oros  all  the  summer. — L.  S.  Giles;  Eartham, 
Chichester,  Aug.  20,  1892. 

Whilst  collecting  on  the  downs  near  Brighton,  I  captured  a  fine  speci* 
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men  of  C.  edusa  var.  helice,  just  emerged  and  drying  its  wings.  —  B.  L. 
Nussey;  Forest  Gate,  Essex,  Aug.  17,  1892. 

Hampshire. — It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  C.  edusa  made  its 
appearance  at  Christchurch  as  early  as  the  middle  of  July,  and  soon  became 
extremely  abundant;  but  during  the  first  fortnight  or  three  weeks  the 
specimens  consisted  chiefly  of  males.  Those  friends  who  have  been 
successful  so  far  are,  firstly,  Mr.  Brameld,  who  took  a  large  number, 
including  four  of  the  well-known  variety  helice,  on  the  cliff  not  far  from 
High  Cliff;  Mr.  Druitt  found  it  very  plentiful  in  meadows  by  the  river, 
and  captured  six  of  the  variety  helice;  whilst  Mr.  McRae  and  myself 
succeeded  in  taking  an  unusual  number  by  the  river  in  one  morning 
(August  6th),  finding  the  species  in  extraordinary  profusion,  unparalleled 
since  the  year  1877.  We  succeeded  in  capturing  one  fine  specimen  of 
Colias  hyale,  and  missed  two  others  ;  on  the  following  morning  I  visited 
the  same  particular  field,  and  managed  to  get  another  similar  specimen  of 
this  latter  in  fine  condition.  I  have  never  heard  of  this  species  occurring 
in  Christchurch.  I  took  rather  a  poor  specimen  on  the  cliff  at  Bourne- 
mouth in  1875.— J.  M.  A  dye  ;  August  20,  1892. 

During  a  week  (Aug.  4th  to  11th)  in  the  New  Forest,  near  Brocken- 
hurst,  we  captured  three  males  and  eight  females  of  Colias  edusa  ;  also  one 
fair  specimen  of  var.  helice. — F.  L.  Bj.athwayt  ;  Walney  House,  Aylstone 
Hill,  Hereford,  Aug.  20,  1892. 

Colias  edusa  is  very  common  at  Gosport.  I  have  been  out  twice, 
and  have  captured  over  a  hundred,  including  examples  of  the  var.  helice. 
— W.  H.  Mackett;  St.  Matthew's  School,  Gosport,  Aug.  5,  1892. 

Herefordshire. — At  Hereford,  this  year,  one  male  Colias  edusa  was 
taken.  —  F.  L.  Blathwayt  ;  Walney  House,  Aylstone  Hill,  Hereford, 
Aug.  20,  1892. 

Yorkshire. — Last  Sunday  (August  21st),  when  rambling  near  Aberford, 
Yorkshire,  I  captured  a  male  of  Colias  edusa  in  splendid  condition,  and  a 
gentleman  from  Idle,  who  was  with  me,  also  took  one.  Both  specimens 
were  beaten  from  a  whitethorn  hedge. — Edward  Self;  The  Gardens, 
Feruiehurst,  Shipley,  Yorkshire,  Aug.  23,  1892. 
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By  Arthur  G.  Butler,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  191.) 

Phrygionis  cceruleilinea, 
Palindia  cceruleilinea,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xv.  p.  1768  (1858). 
Var.   Palindia  lucia,  Bar.  Ann.  Ent.  Soc.  Fr.  1875,  p.  300 ; 

pi.  5,  fig.  7. 

Espiritu  Sancto  and  Eio  Janeiro.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

P,  lucia  is  the  commoner  form,  in  which  the  area  enclosed 

by  the  first  and  second  bands  is  not  suffused  with  purple :  it 

seems  highly  probable  that  P.  Stella  and  P.  corinna  are  parallel 

forms  of  one  species,  since  they  differ  precisely  as  P.  cceruleilinea 
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does  from  P.  lucia^  only  owing  to  the  brighter  ground  colour  the 
purple  belt  in  P.  stella  becomes  more  prominent. 

Calif dia  hourgaultiy  Bar,  is  nearly  related  to  C,  setosa^  Butl., 
but  is  brighter  in  colouring,  and  has  cupreous  instead  of  steel- 
blue  metallic  lines  on  primaries.  C.  osseata,  Bar,  is  also  near  to 
C.  metalligera,  but  is  smaller  and  whitish  ;  the  smaller  spots  near 
the  centre  of  the  internal  area  of  the  primaries  are  apparently 
not  shot  with  purple  as  in  C.  metalligera.  and  all  the  other 
markings  are  less  pronounced.  At  the  same  time  I  think  it 
probable  that  C.  metalligera  may  be  no  more  than  a  better- 
preserved  and  larger  sample  of  Bar's  species.* 

Palindia  micra,  Bar,  P.  magdalensis,  Bar.,  P.  jperlatay  Guen. 
(which  is  Walker's  P.  spectahilis) ,  P.  mahis,  Guen.,  and  P.  egista. 
Bar,  are  all  allied  to  Dyomix,  both  in  pattern,  in  neuration,  and 
their  long  upcurved  acuminate  palpi :  in  my  opinion  they  should 
be  referred  to  the  Deltoids. 

CATEPHIID^. 
Cocytodes  modesta, 

Catocala    modesta.    Van   der   Hoeven,    Tijd.   voor   Natuurl. 
Geschied.  7,  p.  282,  pi.  7,  figs.  8,  8&  (1840). 

Cocytodes  granulata?,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  42,  n.  1371  (1852). 

Java  and  Ceylon.    In  Coll.  B.  M. 

The  identity  of  M.  Guenee's  species  with  C.  modesta  of  Java 
is  not  absolutely  certain,  as  it  is  said  to  have  a  pupillated 
orbicular  spot  and  the  reniform  spot  clear.  It  comes  from 
Central  India,  and,  therefore,  though  clearly  much  nearer  to 
C.  modesta  than  to  any  other  known  form,  may  prove  to  be 
distinct,  though  probably  not.  C.  modesta  has  been  confounded 
with  the  following,  owing  to  the  imperfect  references  given  by 
Guenee  and  later  authors  to  Van  der  Hoeven' s  description,  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  of  consulting  it. 

Cocytodes  polygrapha. 
Arete  polygrapha f  Kollar,  in  Hij gel's  *  Kaschmir,'  p.  478,  n.  1 

(1842-4). 
Cocytodes  ccBrula,  Walker  (not  Guenee),  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1123, 

n.  1  (1857). 
North  India.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Although  Walker's  description  agrees  with  Kollar's  insect, 
the  bulk  of  the  specimens  placed  under  the  name  C.  carula  in 
the  collection  are  referable  to  that  species. 

'•'  In  the  Zeller  collection  I  found  both  of  my  species  of  Calydia  identified 
as  Bar's  C.  hourgaulti  and  osseata.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
vary  more  than  I  supposed  when  I  described  them  ;  but  a  good  series  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  establish  this. 
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^DiA,  Huhn, 
Anophia,  Guenee,  is  not  distinguishable  from  this  genus ;  in 
fact,  the  two  species  generically  distinguished  by  European 
writers,  though  undoubtedly  distinct,  differ  only  a  little  more 
than  the  extreme  varieties  of  some  of  the  tropical  forms  of  the 
genus.  Under  'Anophia'  olivescens  several  distinct  species  have 
been  confounded,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  examples  with  a 
nearly  white  patch  on  the  primaries  have  been  separated  as 

A.  acronyctoidesy  an  allied,  though  distinct,  Australian  species. 

Premusia,  Walk, 
Premusia  intr aliens. 
Premusia  intrahens.  Walker,  Lep.    Het.   xv.   p.  1780,  n.  1 

(1858). 
Anophia  smaragdaria,  Walker,  Z.  c,  p.  1811  (1858). 
Dysedia  zibellina,  Felder,  Eeise  der  Nov.  Lep.  iv.  pi.  cxii., 

fig.  8. 
Sarawak.    Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Erygia,  Guen, 

This  genus  comes  nearest  to  Mosara,  but  differs  in  the  simple 
antennae  of  the  males.  The  typical  species  is  slightly  variable, 
and  the  varieties  form  the  types  of  several  species,  in  addition  to 
Walker's  genus  Calicula, 

Erygia  apicalis. 
3" Erygia  apicalis^  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  50,  n.  1381  (1852). 
$  Calicida  exempta,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xv.  p.  1808,  n.  1  (1858). 
2  C.  squamiplena,  Walker,  I.e.,  n.  2  (1858). 
$  Dianthoecia  geometroides,  Walker,    I.  c,   Suppl.  3,  p.  722 
(1865). 

2  Erygia  usta,  Walker,  I.  c,  p.  918  (1865). 

Java,  Moulmein,  India,  Japan,  Australia.     Types  in  Coll. 

B.  M. 

The  types  of  E.  apicalis  and  usta  are  from  Java,  collected  by 
Horsfield ;  that  of  C.  exempta,  from  Moulmein ;  that  of  C.  squa- 
miplena, from  Moreton  Bay ;  and  that  of  D.  geometroides,  from 
Swan  Kiver.  Walker  wrongly  described  the  last  mentioned  as  a 
male. 

AtJDEA,  Walk. 

Audea  bipunctata. 

3  Audea  bipunctata,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1135,  n.  1 

(1857). 
2  Phoberia?  fatua,   Felder,  Eeise  der  Nov.  Lep.  iv.  pi.  cxvi. 

fig.  1  (1875). 
Natal.     Type  in  Coll.  B.  M. 
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Audea  catocala, 

Phoheria  catocala,  Felder,  Eeise  der  Nov.  Lep.  iv.  pi.  cxvi. 
fig.  2  (1875). 

Natal.    InColl.  B.  M. 

It  is  simply  extraordinary  that  Felder  should  have  referred 
these  two  species  to  a  genus  of  Ophiusidce,  to  which  they  bear  no 
resemblance  in  any  particular. 

CATOCALID^. 

In  this  family  I  am  satisfied  that  too  many  species  have  been 
created ;  but  perhaps  with  such  attractive  insects  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  excusable.  As  there  is,  however,  some  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing between  species  and  varieties  (the  latter  being  oftener 
far  more  distinct  in  appearance  than  the  supposed  species),  I 
will  not  venture  to  do  more  than  express  my  opinion  as  to  the 
synonymy,  leaving  it  to  those  who  have  bred  them,  or,  at  any 
rate,  have  dissected  out  the  male  genital  organs,  to  set  me  right 
where  I  am  in  error.  Some  of  the  species  appear  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  colour  of  the  wing-fringes  alone,  a  character 
not  always  to  be  relied  on,  but  which  I  shall,  nevertheless, 
admit  as  a  possible  specific  difference. 

Allotria, 

I  am  unable  to  separate  A,  lineella,  Grote,  from  A.  arnica, 
Hiibn.  Hardly  two  examples  of  A.  arnica  can  be  found  which 
perfectly  correspond  in  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  primaries, 
and  our  eighteen  examples  form  a  perfect  transitional  series 
from  the  lightest  to  the  darkest  type ;  in  the  defined  markings 
the  differences  are  only  individual. 

The  genus  Zalissa,  Walk.,  belongs  to  the  Agaristidae,  and 
supersedes  Seudyra,  Stretch.  Catocala  alhifascia,  Walk.,  from 
Burmah  and  N.  China,  belongs  to  this  genus. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Electricity  for  Entomologists. —As  electricit3Ms  now  coming  into 
such  general  use,  entomologists  will  be  interested  to  know  that  they  can 
easily  have  their  moth-traps  and  lamps  converted  for  the  electric  light  at 
the  Sherborne  Electric  Installation,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E. 
R.  Dale,  son  of  the  late  J.  C.  Dale,  who  has  done  so  much  to  promote  the 
use  of  electricity  in  Dorset  and  Wilts.  We  may  mention  that  amongst  the 
various  collections  of  portable  lamps,  exhibited  at  the  Sherborne  and  South 
of  England  Horse  and  Carriage  Show,  was  one  to  fit  on  a  strap,  labelled 
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"  County  Police,"  which  would  also  be  useful  to  the  entomologist,  as  the 
light  can  be  switched  on  and  off  instantly.  This  appears  to  be  the  very  thing 
for  a  sugaring  expedition. — Ed. 

On  Local  Lists. — The  Rev.  G.  H.  Raynor  [ante,  p.  195)  expresses 
surprise  that  T  have  not  advertised  a  request  to  be  supplied  with  local  lists 
of  Lepidoptera.  I  considered  the  desirability  of  doing  so,  but  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  since,  besides  a  vast  amount 
of  personal  experience,  and  the  enormous  mass  of  information  comprised  in 
this  and  other  magazines,  I  am,  through  the  kindness  of  friends  and 
correspondents,  supplied  with  most  of  the  published  lists,  and  with  others 
in  MS.  But  I  would  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  further  information 
would  not  be  desirable  and  welcome,  and,  if  Mr.  Raynor  will  furnish  me 
with  such  a  list  of  his  own  numerous  captures,  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged 
to  him  :  further,  if,  from  this  suggestion  of  his,  collectors  in  other  districts 
should  be  stirred  up  to  contribute  fresh  and  reliable  material,  I  shall  be 
equally  thankful.  There  is  one  difficulty  in  asking  for  lists  :  it  seems  to 
include  an  obligation  to  accept  them,  faults  and  all.  And  nowhere  does 
there  seem  to  be  a  greater  risk  of  error  than  in  compiling  a  local  list. 
Every  species  that  somebody  thought  that  he  saw,  and  every  one  that  has 
been  wrongly  named,  is  sure  to  creep  in,  and  no  one,  except  he  has  tried  it, 
has  any  clear  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  sifting  out  the  truth  and  avoiding  the 
errors.  The  same  may,  of  course,  be  said  of  magazine  records ;  and  here 
are  materials  close  at  hand  for  illustration  : — On  page  197  the  capture  of 
Tapinostola  extrema  in  Staffordshire  is  recorded,  without  a  word  of  con- 
firmation, or  even  any  indication  that  the  (supposed)  captor  has  any  idea 
how  improbable  is  the  statement.  Tapinostola  extrema  has  been  a  lost 
species  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  although  it  has,  within  the  last  three 
years,  been  rediscovered  somewhere  in  the  fen  country,  it  is  almost  certainly 
confined  to  a  small  part  of  that  district.  But  I  am  open  to  conviction, 
of  course.  If  the  raoth  is  found  to  be  T.  extrema  (concolor),  it  will  add  to 
our  information.  To  take  another  case.  In  a  paragraph  at  p.  196,  quoted 
from  the  *  Field '  newspaper,  the  writer  states  that  fifty-one  years  ago  he 
took,  at  Yaxley  Fen,  Huntingdonshire,  "  several  fine  examples  of  Lycana 
dispar,  and  the  scarce  copper  L.  virgaurea."  Here  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
escape  the  impression  that  he  mistook  one  of  the  sexes  of  L.  dispar  for 
virgaurecB;  and  this  impression  is  strengthened  when  he  goes  onto  say, 
after  mentioning  that  he  captured  some  rare  moths,  that  *•  the  food-plants 
of  these  rare  British  flies  being  extirpated,  the  flies  themselves  have  all 
disappeared."  The  food-plants  in  question  would  be  the  great  water-dock 
[Rumex  hydrolapathum),  the  golden- rod  {Solidago  virgaurea),  and  probably 
the  sallow,  the  sweet  gale,  the  common  reed,  and  the  sedge  [Cladium 
mariscus) ;  and  to  say  that  these  have  been  extirpated  would  draw  some 
expressions  of  surprise  from  any  botanist  or  entomologist.  I  do  not  point 
to  these  instances  in  a  carping  spirit,  but  only  to  suggest  the  desirability 
of  accuracy  in  local  lists  and  records.  —  Chas.  G.  Barrett;  39,  Linden 
Grove,  Nunhead. 

Varieties  of  Epinephele  hyperanthus. — I  obtained  a  few  eggs  from 
a  fine  but  normally  marked  female  E.  hyperanthus,  taken  in  the  New  Forest 
in  July  last  year;  they  hatched  in  August,  seven  larvae  survived  the 
winter,  became  pupse  by  the  end  of  June,  and  seven  fine  imagines  emerged 
during  July  last,  four  males  and  three  females.     Three  of  them — two  males 
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and  one  female— are  very  beautiful  examples  of  the  anceolate  var. ;  the 
males  are  exceptionally  rich  in  colour,  and  the  large  lanceolate  markings 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  on  the  dark  colouring  of  the  under  surface.  The 
female  is  the  grandest  example  I  have  seen,  the  largest  marking  measuring 
in  diameter  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  space  in  normal  specimens  between 
the  second  and  third  spots  on  the  secondaries  is  in  this  individual  occupied 
by  a  circular  sprinkling  of  yellow  scales  forming  an  additional  spot,  thereby 
completing  the  band  ;  the  spots  on  the  primaries  are  also  connected.  The 
specimen  is  a  most  striking  and  beautiful  variety,  the  markings  even  sur- 
passing in  magnitude  those  of  the  exceptionally  large  female  I  captured  in 
the  Forest  in  1890,  which  T  then  believed  to  be  the  finest  lanceolate  var. ; 
but  that  specimen  is  now  eclipsed  by  the  example  which  emerged  on  the 
13th  Julv  last.  The  two  males  emerged  on  the  5th  and  6th  respectively. 
All  three  have  the  markings  on  the  upper  side  lanceolate  in  form  and  clearly 
defined.  T  think  it  must  be  an  unusual  thing  to  obtain  three  such  rich 
vars.  out  of  so  small  a  number  as  seven  specimens,  and  can  only  account 
for  it  by  supposing  that  probably  the  markings  of  the  male  parent  were  of 
the  same  lanceolate  tvpe.  —  F.  W.  Frohawk  ;  9,  Dornton  Road,  Balham, 
S.W.,  August,  1892." 

Variety  of  Sesia  formiciformis. — I  bred,  on  the  26th  June  last,  a 
curious  but  beautiful  var.  of  S.  formiciformis.  The  usual  deep  red  colouring 
of  the  species,  viz.,  the  apical  portion  of  the  wings  and  abdominal  band 
being  in  this  specimen  replaced  by  a  metallic  bronze-gold,  in  no  way 
approaching  a  red  or  orange,  quite  distinct  in  colour,  and  giving  the 
insect  a  delicate,  refined  appearance.  It  is  a  male. — F.  W.  Frohawk  ; 
August,  1892. 

Xanthtc  Vartety  of  Euchelta  jacob/E^. — A  beautiful  yellow,  or, 
more  correctly,  dull  orange,  specimen  of  this  moth  was  captured  by  my 
young  friend  and  neighbour  Edsrar  H.  Purchase,  in  their  garden  on  May 
2l8t.  From  the  limpness  of  the  wings  and  perfect  condition  of  the  cilia,  it 
had  apparently  only  just  left  the  pupa.  It  forms  a  good  acquisition  to  my 
cabinet.  It  is  a  female,  and  I  was  almost  inchned  to  try  for  eggs.  Fearing, 
however,  damage  to  the  insect.  I  determined  not  to  hazard  the  experiment. 
— Joseph  Anderson,  Jun.  ;  Chichester. 

PsTLURA  MONACHA  var.  EREMTTA.  Ochs. — Last  year  I  received,  through 
Mr.  Edmunds,  of  Windsor,  larvae  of  P.  monacha  from  Fontainebleau,  and 
from  these  I  bred  several  male  specimens  of  the  eremita  form.  With  one 
or  two  exceptions,  in  which  the  hind  wings  were  fuscous,  all  the  female 
specimens  reared  from  these  larvae  were  of  the  typical  monacha  form.  A 
few  malps  were  intermediate  between  the  type  and  var.  eremita,  and  others 
were  of  the  typical  coloration,  but  the  black  waved  lines  on  the  middle  third 
of  the  fore  wing  were  more  or  less  confluent.  A  number  of  ova  were 
deposited  in  clusters  about  the  cage  in  which  the  moths  emerged,  and  from 
these  T  am  now  breeding  imagines.  So  far  the  variation  exhibited  is 
exactly  identical  with  that  to  which  I  have  referred  as  occurring  last  year. 
The  larvae  in  1891  were  fed  on  apple  and  hawthorn  principally,  but  oak 
was  given  occasionally;  this  year  the  larvae  were  supplied  with  oak  only. — 
Richard  South  ;  Aug.  20,  1892. 

Note  on  Cidaria  suffumata.  —  In  my  note  on  this  species  (Entora. 
xxiv.  171-2),  I  mentioned  that  I  had  pupae  from  three  pairs  of  moths. 
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Unfortunately  the  majority  of  these  pupaB  failed  to  produce  imagines  ;  but 
the  results,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  satisfactory,  and  tend  to  prove  that  the 
*'  Dover  form  "  of  G.  suffumata  is  as  amenable  to  the  law  of  hereditary 
transmission  as  are  several  other  forms  of  species  which  I  have  reared  at 
various  times : — 

1891.  1892. 

A.  Typical  2  x  typical  ^ .  Eesult,  3  ^  and  4  $  specimens  of  type 

form. 

B.  Black-banded  silvery  2  x  typical    Result,  5  2  specimens  type  form,  2  $ 

<^ .  of  variety. 

0.  Typical  2  x  crippled  typical  (^.      Result,  2  2  specimens  type  form. 

I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  a  larger  number  of  brood  B  had  emerged, 
the  proportion  of  specimens  of  the  varietal  form  would  have  been  greater. — 
Richard  South  ;  12,  Abbey  Gardens,  St.  John's. Wood,  N.W.,  June,  189-2. 

Aporia  crat^gi.  —  In  *  The  Field '  of  June  25th,  p.  949,  an  editorial 
note  appears,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent,  as  follows  : — "  No;  the  name  of 
Pieris  cratcegi  is  not  changed,  and  the  butterfly  was  last  year  taken  in 
limited  numbers  in  North  Kent,  but  is  now  very  rare  in  England. — Ed." 
This  note  somewhat  surprised  me,  as  I  was  not  aware  that  this  species  had 
been  taken  since  Mr.  Briggs's  capture  at  Ramsgate,  on  June  9th,  1888. 
A  note  of  mine  therefore  appeared  on  the  subject  in  *  The  Field '  of  July 
9th,  p.  17,  asking  for  further  information  of  the  captures  last  year,  and 
by  whom  they  were  seen,  and  if  they  were  recorded.  The  following  was  the 
answer  I  received : — "  We  can  assure  our  correspondent  that  a  series  of 
Aporia  cratcegi  were  taken  in  North  Kent  last  year,  and  others  left  to  con- 
tinue their  existence.  We  therefore  cannot  agree  with  his  remark  that  the 
species  is  apparently  extinct.  For  some  years  several  entomologists  rather 
readily  jumped  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  the  species  reappeared.  —  Ed." 
The  above  cannot  be  considered  in  any  way  a  satisfactory  answer,  and  if 
A.  cratcegi  was  actually  taken  last  year,  as  stated,  why  not  record  the  fact 
by  stating  by  whom  the  captures  were  made,  with  dates  of  capture,  and  a 
more  precise  locality,  as  North  Kent  embraces  a  considerable  area  of 
country,  fully  seventy  miles  in  extent.  Such  a  vague  record  is  scientifically 
worthless.  Why  are  entomologists  often  so  reticent  in  the  matter  of 
localities  ?  I  do  not  imply  that  it  is  wisdom  to  make  public  the  precise 
spot  where  a  good  thing  can  be  taken,  as  it  would  speedily  be  a  dealers' 
resort ;  but  a  district  might  be  given  in  the  case  of  important  and  interesting 
captures.  The  appearance  of  A.  cratagi  again  in  this  country  would  be 
most  interesting  news  to  many,  if  not  all.  I  hope  therefore  that  some 
reliable  information  may  come  to  hand  respecting  the  reported  captures 
made  in  North  Kent  in  1891.— F.  W.  Frohawk;  August,  1892. 

Ova  of  Smertnthus  populi  deposited  in  Clusters.  —  When  at 
Barnes,  on  June  7th  last,  I  found  sixteen  eggs,  which  have  since  produced 
larvae  of  Smerinthus  populi.  The  eggs  were,  however,  neither  green  in 
colour  nor  deposited  singly  on  the  under  side  of  a  leaf,  as  is  usual  with 
this  species.  They  were  placed,  evidently  by  a  crippled  female,  in  two 
groups  on  a  brown  dead  twig,  which  had  grown  from  the  stem  of  a  balsain 
poplar,  and  the  eggs  were,  like  the  twig,  brown  in  colour. — Alfred  Sigh  ; 
Villa  ximalinda,  Burlington  Lane,  Chiswick,  July  20th,  1892. 

I  found  eighteen  ova  of  S.  populi  on  one  small  leaf.  —  J.  Lewis 
BoNHOTE  ;  Harrow,  July  31,  1892. 
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Assembling.  —  During  July  I  have  tried  "  assembling  "  with  several 

species  of  Macro-Lepidoptera,  and  have  been  successful  with  three,  viz., 
Porthesia  similis,  Odonestis  potatoria,  and  Uropteryx  sambucaria.  P. 
similis:  I  placed  a  female  in  our  garden  on  the  19th — a  cold,  windy  night 
— but  did  not  get  anything  ;  on  the  20th — another  cold  night — I  took  it  to 
a  sraall  wood,  and  obtained  one  male,  which  made  its  appearance  at  10.35. 
O.  potatoria  :  A  friend  bred  a  female,  and  we  took  it  out  on  the  1 5th  and 
16th,  cold,  damp  nights;  one  male  came  on  the  first  night  at  9.40. 
T  afterwards  bred  two  females  of  this  species,  and  took  them  out  several 
nights,  but  they  failed  to  attract  the  opposite  sex.  U.  sambucaria :  On  3rd 
and  4th — warm,  bright,  and  windy  nights — I  placed  a  female  in  a  sheltered 
spot  in  our  garden,  with  the  following  results : — 3rd,  ten  males,  first  at 
10.15,  last  10.45  ;  4th,  four  males,  first  at  10.10,  last  10.35.  There  was  a 
marked  difference  in  the  three  insects  in  their  manner  of  approaching  the 
cage ;  P.  similis  immediately  alighted  on  the  gauze,  and  searched  all  over 
the  cage  for  an  entrance ;  0.  potatoria  dashed  wildly  around,  sometimes 
knocking  against  the  cage,  but  never  settling  on  it ;  U.  sambucaria  came 
very  slowly,  and  was  very  shy  till  it  had  been  on  the  cage  about  a  minute, 
when  it  could  be  easily  boxed.  —  P.  T.  Lathy  ;  Bexley  Heath,  Kent, 
August  11,  1892. 

Assembling  of  Males  of  Acidalta  bisetata.  —  On  the  evening  of 
July  21st  T  noticed  a  number  of  small  white  moths  hovering  in  a  cluster 
over  a  leaf,  and  found  that  under  the  leaf  were  a  pair  of  Acidalia  bisetata^ 
the  moths  round  being  eight  or  ten  males  of  the  same  species. — R.  M. 
PfiiDEAUX ;  Chfton. 

Confusion  between  Larvae  of  Drepana  falcula  and  D.  sioula. — 
I  should  like  just  to  draw  attention  to  what  may  not  be  a  universally  known 
error  in  Newman's  plate  of  the  larvae  of  Cuspidates.  It  is  that  the  larva 
named  "  Drepana  sicula  "  is  evidently  not  that  species,  but  is  a  woodcut  of 
D.  falcula.  Having  once  seen  the  larvae  of  both  species,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  confuse  the  two. — R.  M.  Prideaux  ;  9,  Vyvyan  Terrace,  Clifton, 
Bristol,  Aug.  7,  1892. 

Lepidoptera  in  the  Black  Forest,  Germany.  —  Whilst  staying 
recently  at  Bad  Boll,  Bonndorf,  Baden,  towards  the  end  of  July,  I  noticed 
Parnassius  apollo  commonly  close  to  the  river,  flying  over  rank  vegetation 
and  among  willows  at  about  1800  feet  above  sea-level,  also  in  open  places  in 
the  fir-woods  ;  some  specimens  had  reddish  orange  spots  instead  of  the 
usual  crimson  ones.  I  have  never  seen  this  species  below  4500  feet  in 
Switzerland.  Apatura  iris,  common,  and  frequently  found  settling  on  wet 
places  on  the  roads.  In  England  iris  is  a  difficult  insect  to  capture,  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  in  the  Black  Forest,  as  I  saw  a  boy 
catch  several  specimens  with  his  hat.  The  following  butterflies  were 
abundant : — Vanessa  c-album,  V.  polychloros,  V.  atalanta,  V.  cardui,  Colias 
hyale,  Polyommatus  virgaurem,  Lycccna  corydon,  L.  damon,  Melanargia 
galatea,  Erebia  ligeaf  Argynnis  pap/iia,  A,  niobe,  A.  adippe,  Melitcca  didymUf 
Hesperia  sylvanus.  x\mong  the  moths  I  observed  Sphinx  pinastri ;  a  fine 
specimen  of  Plusia  bractea  came  to  light  in  the  hotel,  and  many  Noctuae 
were  buzzing  about  the  rooms  of  an  evening.  Geometrae  appeared  to  be 
plentiful.  As  I  was  intent  on  fishing  and  not  on  collecting  insects,  I  did 
not  make  many  captures  of  the  latter.     I  may  add  that  the  hotel  seems  a 
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good  one,  and  the  charges  verv   moderate.  —  J.   H.  Leech  ;  29,  Hyde 
Park  Gate,  S.W.,  Aug.  20,  1892. 

A  Day  on  the  Cumberland  Mountains. — On  the  21st  June,  the 
morning  gave  so  much  promise  of  a  fine  day  that  I  decided  to  go  up  to  my 
pet  place  on  the  mountains  in  search  of  Erehia  cassiope.  I  set  off  on  foot 
at  8.30  a.m.,  and  commenced  my  nine  miles'  walk,  six  of  which  were 
amongst  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  Lake  District,  viz., 
along  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Derwentwater,  and  through  the  Vale  of 
Borrowdale,  the  remainder  being  mountain  climbing.  The  sun  was  very 
bright,  in  an  almost  cloudless  sky.  The  first  insect  picked  up  was  lodis 
lactearia  ;  further  on  I  noticed  one  or  two  Vanessa  atalanta,  in  fine  condition, 
which  I  did  not  disturb  ;  next  a  nice  lot  of  Argynnis  euphrosyne,  close  to 
the  roadside  ;  then  a  few  Scoparia  hasistrigalis ;  and  observed  that  the  oak 
trees  here,  as  well  as  in  the  Great  Wood,  were  stripped  of  their  leaves  by 
various  larvae.  Toiling  upwards,  I  now  began  to  find  the  mountain  species, 
but  nothing  worth  taking  until  I  reached  the  ground  frequented  by  Erehia 
cassiope,  at  about  11.30,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2200  ft.  The  first  insect 
netted  was  a  very  good  specimen  of  Mixodia  schulziana,  and,  walking  on  a 
few  yards,  I  took  the  first  specimen  of  E.  cassiope,  which  was  rather  rubbed ; 
then  three  others  in  quick  succession,  all  rather  rubbed.  (I  suspect  the 
time  between  noon  and  4.30  is  the  time  for  cassiope  hatching  out ;  I  got 
one,  about  4.30,  drying  its  wings.)  After  wandering  about  for  some  time, 
I  took  my  first  good  specimen,  and  the  fun  began  ;  E.  cassiope  was  on  all 
sides,  Uke  black  flakes,  fluttering  over  the  short  grass,  and  now  and  then 
setthng  on  a  small  flower,  which  grows  amongst  the  grass,  very  low  down, 
being  in  shape  and  size  like  the  smaller  flowers  of  wild  strawberry,  but  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour.  I  now  darted  about,  netting  and  boxing  as  quickly  as 
possible  (for  the  clouds  were  gathering),  several  times  two  at  once,  with  an 
occasional  C.furcatellus,  C.  pratellus,  a  very  good  variety  of  (I  think)  Mela- 
nippe  jiuctuata,  one  Emmelesia  minorata,  &nd  several  Nemeophila  planta- 
ginis,  a  pair  of  the  latter  in  cop.  The  sun  was  now  greatly  obscured,  only 
shining  a  few  minutes  at  a  time,  and  I  had  to  search  very  closely  on  the 
grass,  and  as  that  was  rather  slow  work,  and  the  afternoon  nearly  gone,  I 
reluctantly  commenced  the  descent,  having  in  my  boxes  about  eighty 
cassiope,  mostly  good  specimens,  besides  about  a  score  more  insects  of 
various  species.  As  I  got  down  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  I 
took  a  miner's  path,  which  ran  for  about  two  miles  at  an  elevation  of  300 
or  400  ft.  Here  I  filled  up  all  my  remaining  boxes  with  a  lot  of  Micros, 
including  such  species  as  Crambus  perlellus,  C.  hortuellus,  C.  pratellus,  G. 
margaritellus,  Ennychia  cingulalis,  &c.  I  had  just  time  to  catch  the 
omnibus  which  runs  from  Borrowdale  Hotel  to  Keswick  to  take  visitors  to 
and  from  the  station. — H,  A.  Beadle  ;  28,  Lake  Road,  Keswick. 

Deilephila  livornica  in  the  New  Forest. — On  June  4th,  Mrs. 
Ward-Jackson  caught  a  very  fine  specimen  of  this  species  in  our  garden  at 
Lyndhurst  in  the  New  Forest.  I  understand  that  it  is  a  rare  moth  in  England. 
— W.  R.  Ward-Jackson  ;  7,  Fig  Tree  Court,  Temple,  July  26,  1892. 

[This  species  is  certainly  rare  in  Britain,  but  one  or  more  specimens  have 
been  taken  in  this  country  nearly  every  year  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  The  years  in  which  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  are 
1874, 1876, 1881, 1882,  1885,  1886, 1889,  and  1890.  In  1868  over  a  score 
of  specimens  were  recorded,  and  its  range  extended  from  Cornwall  to  York- 
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shire;  six  in  1883,  and  five  in  1888.  One  specimen  was  captured  in  1887 
in  the  month  of  February,  and  examples  have  been  taken  in  each  month  from 
May  to  September  inclusive  ;  but  June  and  August  appear  to  have  been  the 
be&t  mouths.  Three  other  captures  are  recorded  for  this  year  (Entom. 
168-9).— Ed.] 

Plusta  moneta  and  Cucullia  gnaphalit  at  Tunb ridge  Wells. — 
I  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  capture  of  Plusia  moneta,  by 
myself,  on  the  13th  of  July,  at  Southborough.  It  is  as  perfect  as  if  bred. 
I  am  in  hopes  of  taking  it  again,  there  being  plenty  of  its  food-plant  in  the 
locahty.  In  July,  1879,  I  captured,  nearly  at  the  same  place,  a  lovely 
specimen  of  the  rare  Cucullia  gnaphalii,  which  I  now  possess.  Can  you 
kindly  inform  me  whether  it  has  been  taken  during  the  last  ten  years  ?  I 
have  tried  for  it  each  year  since,  but  have  not  seen  another  specimen, 
neither  have  1  seen  it  mentioned  at  all  in  the  'Entomologist'  during  the 
same  period. — Matthew  M.  Phipps  ;  Southborough  Brewery,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  August  11,  1892.  [Larvae  of  C.  gnaphalii  are  found  almost  every 
year  by  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  know  how,  when,  and  where  to 
search  for  them.  They  are  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  ichneumons,  &c., 
and  the  percentage  of  imagines  bred  is  often  exceedingly  low. — Ed.] 

Plusia  moneta  in  Hants. — I  took  a  specimen  of  this  moth  at  lamp- 
light in  the  house  on  the  l'2th  July  last. — S.  G.  Reid  ;  Froyle  House, 
Alton. 

Abundance  of  Colias. — Colias  edusa  seems  to  be  abundant  and  widely 
distributed  this  year.  Early  in  the  summer  I  saw  single  specimens  at 
Deal  and  Darenth  Wood,  and  two  more  at  St.  Leonards  on  August  30th. 
Along  the  Thames  Valley,  from  Goring  to  Taplow  (Aug.  12th  and  13th, 
1892),  they  were  plentiful,  five  out  of  six  that  I  took  being  males.  Even 
in  the  London  district  they  are  about,  one  of  six  that  I  saw  from  the 
railway  train  between  Taplow  and  London  being  just  outside  Paddington. 
One  was  seen  in  a  garden  at  Stamford  Hill  the  first  week  in  August,  and 
seven  at  Finchley.  I  have  this  morning  returned  from  Lowestoft  after  a 
two  days'  visit.  Walking  through  a  lucerne  field  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
half  a  mile  behind  the  town,  I  saw  several  Colias  hyale.  Of  course,  I  had 
no  net,  but,  having  a  box  or  two,  succeeded  in  boxing  three.  Yesterday 
afternoon  I  went  there  again,  and  took  eight  more  beauties,  all  quite  fresh, 
and  one  of  them  as  white  as  P.  rapcB.  C.  edusa  was  very  abundant  in  the 
same  field,  and  I  could  easily  have  taken  a  hundred.  Fifteen  that  I  netted 
at  random  all  proved  to  be  males ;  and  curiously  enough,  the  only  female  I 
caught  or  noticed  was  a  specimen  of  var.  helice.  This  was  slightly  chipped, 
but  otherwise  good.  The  field  in  question  was  not  more  than  half  an  acre 
in  extent,  but  in  a  neighbouring  field,  four  times  the  size,  1  only  saw  two 
C.  edusa  and  no  C.  hyale.  I  was  only  just  in  time,  as  they  are  cutting  the 
field  to-day  (Tuesday). — Kussell  E.  James;  Chesterville,  Hornsey  Lane, 
N.,  Aug.  23,  1892. 

Acherontia  atropos  at  Chichester.  —  A  fine  full-fed  larva,  which 
went  into  earth  at  once,  was  brought  me  on  August  5th.     It  was  found 
feeding  on  potatO'leaves  in  a  garden  here.  —  Joseph  Anderson,  Jun. 
Chichester. 

Deiopeia  pulchella  at  St.  Leonards. — On  May  28th  last,  in  passing 
through  a  field  at  St.  Leonards,  I  started  and  netted  a  splendid  specimen 
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of  Deiopeia  pulchella.  I  searched  the  field,  which  was  a  very  large  one, 
thoroughly,  and  eventually  captured  another  very  transparent  specimen, 
about  150  yards  from  where  I  had  caught  the  first. — W.  W.  Esam; 
Upperton  College,  Eastbourne,  August,  1893. 

Deiopeia  pulchella  at  Brighton.  —  A  fine  specimen  of  Deiopeia 
pulchella  was  captured  on  the  barrack-walls  last  month  by  a  street  boy. — 
C.  G.  Morris  ;  4,  Oriental  Place,  Brighton,  Aug.  9,  1892. 

LARVyE  OF  Vanessa  cardui  AT  Chestee. — The  numerous  specimens 
of  V.  cardui  I  referred  to  in  the  '  Entomologist '  for  July  have  now  larval 
representatives  on  the  nettles  in  several  of  the  country  lanes  near  the  city. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  come  across  the  larvse  in  this  district,  and  on 
previous'  occasions  I  have  always  found  them  upon  thistles.  —  J.  Arkle  ; 
Chester. 

LTCiENA  ARioN  IN  SouTH  Devon. — During  the  first  half  of  July  last,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  taking  this  butterfly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Selcombe. 
I  explored  a  good  deal  of  the  coast  in  search  of  the  species,  and  found  it 
inclined  to  be  very  local,  and  not  very  abundant  even  where  it  occurred.  It 
can  hardly  have  been  too  late  for  the  species,  as  out  of  about  twenty-five 
specimens,  which  I  managed  to  net,  two-thirds  were  in  very  fair  condition, 
and  a  few  absolutely  perfect.  The  riotous  profusion  of  commoner  butterflies 
about  the  coast  here  is  a  very  pleasant  sight,  especially  so  to  anyone 
accustomed  to  the  Bristol  neighbourhood.  The  most  conspicuous  species 
were  perhaps  Argynnis  aglaia,  Satyrus  semele,  Vanessa  urticce,  and  (in  places) 
LyccBiia  aigon,  together  with  plenty  of  Epinephele  hyperanthes,  E.  tithonus, 
E.  ianira,  Pararge  (sgeria,  Ccenonymplia  pamphiluSy  Polyommatus  plilceaSj 
Hesperia  sylvanus,  H.  linea,  and  a  few  Argynnis  selene,  Thecla  rubi,  and 
JjyccBna  alexis.  Hybernated  specimens  of  Vanessa  cardui  and  V.  atalanta 
were  to  be  seen ;  the  first  fresh  specimen  of  the  latter  I  netted  on  July  12th. 
Larvae  of  both  were  very  abundant.  Macroglossa  stellatarum  was  to  be 
seen  commonly  at  blossoms  of  Centranthus  ruber ;  also  seen  to  visit  the  red 
campion  and  Calamintha  clinopodium.  I  did  not  get  a  glimpse  of  Colias 
edusa,  but  have  met  with  one  here  to-day  (7th  August). — B.  M.  Prideaux; 
9,  Vyvyan  Terrace,  Clifton,  Bristol,  Aug.  7,  1892. 

Anticlea  rubidata  THE  Second  Year  in  Pupa. — I  bred  several  speci- 
mens of  Anticlea  rubidata  during  June  from  ova  laid  by  a  female  captured 
in  July,  1890. — Joseph  Anderson,  Jun.  ;  Chichester. 

Apamea  ophiogramma  at  Enfield. — In  the  year  1889  I  captured,  at 
Bush  Hill  Park,  near  Enfield,  a  moth  which  I  was  unable  to  name.  But 
last  week,  on  sending  it  to  Mr.  Cooke,  he  pronounced  it  to  be  a  specimen 
of  Ajmrnea  ophiogramma,  which,  as  he  says,  "is  now  decidedly  rare."  It 
is  a  fair  specimen,  and  v^as  taken  flying  in  the  house,  probably  attracted  by 
the  light.— F.  W.  Jones;  Harley  Lodge,  Enfield,  Aug.  14,  1892. 

Argynnis  paphia,  &o.,  near  Brecon. — On  August  4th  I  captured 
twenty-two  good  specimens  of  Argynnis  paphia  in  an  opening  of  a  pine- 
wood  near  Brecon.  At  the  same  place  I  also  caught  seven  Grapta  c-album, 
in  good  condition.  The  opening  was  one  mass  of  thistles  and  brambles. 
I  have  also  seen  specimens  of  Colias  edusa  in  this  district. — Eldred 
Gordon  Brooke;  Gwenffrwd,  Alexandra  Road,  Brecon,  Aug.  6,  1892. 
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Abundance  of  Argynnis  paphia  in  Gloucestershire. — On  August 
10th  I  found  A.  paphia  swarming  at  Symonds  Yat,  Gloucestershire,  but 
saw  no  specimens  of  Colias  edusa. — H.  Wilde  ;  Enfield. 

Abundance  of  Uropteryx  sambucaria  and  Timandra  amataria.— 
These  beautiful  moths  have  been  unusually  common  during  July  about  the 
hedges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chester. — J.  Arkle  ;  Chester. 

Abundance  of  Cosmia  paleacea  (Euperia  fulvago)  in  Sherwood 
Forest. — This  year  seems  to  have  been  specially  favourable  for  the  above 
insect.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Sherwood,  having  spent  several  holidays 
there,  but  have  never  before  seen  fulvago  in  such  numbers.  August  10th 
was  our  first  night  at  sugaring  ;  on  that  night  I  took  thirty-five,  the  second 
night  twenty,  the  third  thirty,  besides  other  species.  Last  year  I  sugared 
for  the  same  moth,  but  as  I  was  at  Sherwood  that  year  fourteen  days  later, 
I  only  took  four  fulvago.  On  the  last  night  there  were  more  moths  than 
we  could  carry  away,  some  of  which  are  unknown  to  me.  The  locality  is  a 
good  one  for  Agriopis  aprilina,  but  it  is  yet  too  early  for  them  ;  I  think 
they  are  still  in  the  larva  state.  I  may  add  that  Sherwood  Forest  appears 
to  be  very  poor  in  butterflies. — W.  A.  B.  Ferris  ;  St.  Matthew's  Vicarage, 
Nottingham. 

Notes  on  Lepidoptera  near  Gloucester. — Plusia  gamma  has  been 
as  great  a  nuisance  here  as  it  seems  to  have  been  elsewhere.  It  began  to 
disappear  about  June  20th,  about  which  time  P.  iota  almost  took  its  place 
as  regards  numbers,  occurring  in  hundreds  at  flowers  at  dusk,  in  beautiful 
condition.  Macroglossa  stellatarwn,  after  many  years'  absence,  has  appeared 
here  again,  one  being  discovered  by  my  wife  in  a  flower-vase,  and  two  more 
seen  at  flowers.  This  insect  appears  to  be  much  more  rare  than  formerly  ; 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  Ireland,  I  remember  it  occurring  in  con- 
siderable numbers  nearly  every  summer.  One  year  it  was  particularly 
abundant ;  half  a  dozen  could  be  seen  at  any  hour  of  the  day  hovering  over 
a  strong-smelling  blue  flower,  the  name  of  which  I  forget.  Vanessa  cardui 
has  also  been  more  abundant  than  usual  here  this  summer,  a  day  seldom 
passing  without  several  been  seen.  V.  c-alhum  is  just  beginning  to  appear. 
V .  polychloros,  one  only,  on  July  14th.  On  August  18th,  at  verbena,  I 
captured  a  male  Celcena  haworthii;  and  on  the  '20th,  at  light,  another,  also 
a  male ;  both  newly  emerged.  There  is  no  cotton-grass  within  a  mile  and 
a  half,  and,  where  it  does  occur,  is  very  scanty ;  certainly  not  more  than 
twenty  tufts  could  be  picked  in  the  spot  where  it  occurs.  Is  there  any  other 
food-plant  known,  and  is  the  insect  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Gloucestershire? 
These  are  the  first  I  have  seen  here  ;  and  I  can  find  no  note  of  it  having 
been  taken  in  this  county.  —  N.  F.  Searancke  ;  Mitcheldean,  near 
Gloucester,  August  19,  189;^. 

Captures  in  the  Cheltenham  District. — The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  rarer  Lepidoptera  that  have  been  caught  during  the  past  term  in  and 
about  Cheltenham,  by  the  boys  of  Cheltenham  College.  Many  more  speci- 
mens have  been  taken,  but  only  the  first  capture  is  noted.  A  prize  is 
awarded  to  the  boy  who  obtains  the  most  '*  notices."  An  entomological 
section  has  been  instituted  at  the  College,  and  the  boys  take  a  keen  interest 
in  the  study  : — May  20lh,  Notodonta  dictcea  (male).  College  ground,  by 
W.  F.  Buckle;  Slst,  N.  dictcea  (female),  College  ground,  by  Fowler; 
Acronycta  alni,  College  ground,  by  E.  A.  Sanders ;  29th,   Vanessa  cardui, 
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Cheltenham  woodlands,  by  Sagar-Musgrave.  June  Ist,  Smerinthus  populi 
and  S.  tilicB,  Collecfe  ground,  by  Sagar-Musgrave  ;  Sphinx  lic/ustri,  Christ- 
church  Road,  by  E.  A.  Sanders ;  6th,  Chcerocampa  elpenor,  Charlton  Kings, 
by  Bagnall ;  9th,  Colias  edusa,  Railway  bank,  by  E.  A.  Sanders.  July  3rd, 
Macroglossa  stellatarum,  Leckhampton  Hill,  by  Goodlake  ;  5th,  Grapta 
c-album,  Hatherley  Wood,  by  E.  A.  Sanders  ;  20th,  Macroglossa  stellatarum, 
Christchurch  Road,  by  E.  A.  Sanders. — E.  Gokdon  C.  Brooke  ;  6,  Queen's 
Villas,  Queen's  Road,  Cheltenham,  July  24,  1892. 

[Entomology  flourishes  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  Public  Schools,  and 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  boys  of  Cheltenham  College  are  exhibiting 
such  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  Lepidoptera  of  their  district.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  other  orders  of  the  Insecta  also  receive  a  share  of  their 
attention. — Ed.] 

Captures  at  Hereford. — At  Hereford,  this  year,  Vanessa  c-album  is 
common  as  usual.  Amongst  other  butterflies  caught  here  are  Thecla 
ic-album,  Argynnis  paphia,  and  A.  adippe ;  and,  among  the  moths,  one 
Geometra  papilionaria,  &c. — F.  L.  Blathwayt. 

SiREX  GiGAS  IN  SHROPSHIRE. — A  fine  female  specimen  of  this  sawfly 
was  brought  to  me,  July  l;3th,  from  the  yard  of  a  saw-mill  at  Ellesmere, 
Shropshire,  where  the  insect  had  not  been  observed  for  over  twenty  years. 
— J.  Arkle  ;  Chester. 

Erratum. — Page  199,  line  18  from  top,  for  Nonagria  typhcB  read 
Macrogaster  arundinis. 
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South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
July  2Sth,  1892.— Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Frohawk  exhibited  seven  specimens  of  Epinephele  hyperanthes,  L., 
bred  from  ova.  The  female  parent,  taken  in  the  New  Forest,  was  of  the 
ordinary  form  ;  possibly  the  male  was  of  the  lanceolate  form,  as  of  the  seven 
specimens  bred  no  less  than  three  were  of  this  variety  ;  a  variety  of  Sesia 
formiciformis,  Esp.,  having  the  usual  red  colour  replaced  by  burnished 
gold  ;  living  pupae  of  Colias  edusa,  Fb.,  Vanessa  cardui,  L.,  and  V.  atalanta, 
L.  Mr.  Frohawk  stated  he  had  obtained  seventy  pupae  of  Colias  edusa,  the 
ova  having  been  obtained  from  two  females  taken  in  the  spring  ;  he  also 
remarked  on  the  abundance  of  Vanessa  atalanta.  Mr.  Rice  exhibited,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Hickling,  lepidopterous  ova  on  stems  of  asparagus,  for 
naming;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Hall  suggested  that  probably  they  were  Triphcena 
pronuba.  Mr.  South  exhibited  specimens  of  Zygana  trifolii,  Esp.,  selected 
from  a  number  taken  in  Middlesex,  showing  great  variation  in  the  size  and 
colour  of  the  spots,  in  the  colour  of  the  hind  wings,  and  in  the  width  of  the 
border  of  the  hind  wings ;  Mr.  South  stated  that  the  series  exhibited  repre- 
sented all  the  known  phases  of  variation  in  this  species.  He  also  exhibited 
Asthena  blomeri.  Curt.,  taken  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  made  remarks 
thereon.  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  Vanessa  c-album,  L.,  and  pointed  out  diffe- 
rences between  the  first  and  second  broods  ;  a  discussion  ensued,  the 
general  opinion  being  that  the  species  was  certainly  double-brooded.  Mr. 
Frohawk  remarked  that  he  had  recently  been  to  the  New  Forest,  and, 
although  the  weather  was  bad,  he  took  three  white-spotted  specimens  of 
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Argynnis  paphia :  the  variety  valesina  was  fairly  common,  and  Limenitis 
Sibylla  Pxcepdingly  so.  and  verv  late  in  its  appearance. 

August  llth. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  West  (Streatham) 
exhibited  a  series  of  Apamea  ophiogramma,  Esp.,  and  Eupithecia  succen- 
turinta.  L.  Mr.  Barrett  remarked  that  the  former  species  was  very  dark, 
and  one  specimen  unusuallv  so.  Mr.  J.  A.  Cooper  said  A.  ophiogramvia 
was  frequentlv  taken  at  Chinaford.  Mr.  Russell,  a  handsome  specimen  of 
Pieris  napi,  L.,  from  Wokingf.  the  upper  wings  beincf  strongly  suffused  with 
black,  and  the  spots  unusually  larpfe.  Mr.  Barrett  said  the  specimen  was 
much  more  stronglv  marked  than  those  from  the  North  of  Ireland.  Mr, 
Russell  also  exhibited  a  series  of  varieties  of  Epinephele  ianira,  L.,  males 
and  females,  from  Abbott's  Wood  :  one  male  showed  the  orange-coloured 
blotch,  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  female,  which  Mr.  Barrett  observed  was 
the  form  found  in  the  more  northern  and  western  rangre  of  the  species.  Mr. 
H.  Moore  exhibited  three  species  of  Orthoptera  from  the  Amatola  Mountains, 
South  Africa,  viz.,  Platypleura  divisa.  Germ.,  a  pretty  cicada  with  moth- 
like coloration  and  markinors:  Phylloptera  prasinata,  Stal,  a  green  tree- 
cricket  :  and  (Edipoda  pictus,  a  grasshopper  showing  considerable  variation 
in  the  density  of  the  colouring  of  the  hind  wings,  the  specimen  shown 
having  a  faint  tinge  of  yellow,  whilst  in  others  it  is  developed  into  opacity. 
Mr.  Short  referred  to  the  exhibit  made  by  Mr.  Rice,  at  the  previous 
meetinof,  of  ova  deposited  on  asparagus,  and,  in  supporting  Mr.  J.  W.  Hall's 
identification,  showed  ova  of  Triphmiia  pronuba,  L.,  on  rush.  Mr.  Hawes 
exhibited  a  larva  of  what  he  originally  thought  to  be  Hesperia  comma,  L., 
but  remarked  that  its  lateness  in  that  stage  had  made  him  feel  doubtful  as 
to  its  identity,  and  he  was  now  satisfied  that  it  was  Nuonaides  tages,  L.  ; 
a  discussion  ensued,  in  which  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Frohawk  that  the 
larva  of  comma  was  distinguishable  from  tages  by  the  white  markings  on  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  segments,  and  which  were  to  be  found  on  the  underside. 
Mr.  Hawes  also  called  attention  to  the  tendency  to  lightness  in  colour  in 
many  species  of  butterflies  during  the  present  season,  and  gave  as  instances 
the  extra  brilliancy  of  the  blue  in  males  of  the  second  brood  of  Lyccena 
icarus,  and  the  large  proportion  of  the  females  of  that  species  which  were 
blue ;  a  discussion  took  place,  in  which  Messrs.  Carpenter,  Frohawk, 
Barrett,  Hawes,  and  Carrington  took  part.  The  President  read  a  letter 
from  Mr.  J.  Jager,  in  which  he  reported  the  capture  of  Callimorpha  hera, 
L.,  from  South  Devon  on  the  6th  inst.,  and  stated  that  as  there  were  still 
a  number  of  unbelievers  regarding  the  genuineness  of  this  beautiful  moth, 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  again  come  forward  in  its  defence,  as  he  felt  sure 
that  anyone  who  knew  th^  countrv,  intersected  as  it  was  by  wooded  moun- 
tains and  tracts  of  marsh-land,  would,  he  was  sure,  never  favour  the  theory 
that  it  had  been  artificially  planted  there. — H.  W.  Barker  and  A.  Short, 
Hon.  Sees. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — August  Sth,  1892. — Mr.  R.  C. 
Bradley  in  the  chair.  Mr.  G.  W.  Wvnn  showed  a  boxful  of  moths  taken 
on  sugar  during  two  nights  at  Wyre  Forest,  including  a  nice  row  of  Aplecta 
tincta  ;  also  Cossus  ligniperda,  Cymatnphora  or,  &c.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright, 
a  nice  series  of  Xylota  sylvarum  from  Wyre  Forest,  forms  of  Amphidasys 
betularia,  intermediate  between  the  type  and  doubledayaria,  &c.  Mr.  A. 
Johnson,  series  of  Chmrocampa  elpenor.  Sphinx  ligustri,  &c.  :  and  some 
varieties  of  Arctia  caia  from  larvae  fed  on  lettuce. — Colbran  J.  Wain- 
wright, Hon.  Sec. 
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LIFE-HISTOBY    OF    CARTEROCEPHALUS    PALjEMON. 
By  F.  W.  Frohawk,  F.E.S. 

In  June,  1891,  I  received  some  living  females  of  C.  palcemon 
from  the  Eev.  J.  A.  Mackonoehie,  who  most  kindly  captured 
them  expressly  for  me,  my  friend  Mr.  G.  Bryant  having  in- 
formed him  I  was  desirous  of  working  out  the  life-history  of  this 
species ;  it  is  therefore  through  the  kindness  of  both  gentlemen 
I  was  enabled  to  carry  out  my  wish,  and  so  became  acquainted 
with  the  complete  history  of  C.  palamon,  from  the  depositing  of 
the  egg  to  the  emergence  of  the  imago,  which  I  will  now  proceed 
to  give  in  detail. 

Upon  receiving  the  living  females,  I  at  once  placed  them  on  a 
growing  plant  of  grass,  Bromus  asper,  and  soon  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  a  few  eggs  deposited,  some  upon  the  blades  of  grass, 
others  upon  the  gauze-covered  glass  jar  in  which  the  plant  was 
placed  ;  they  were  laid  singly,  firmly  adhering  to  whatever  laid 
upon.     The  first  lot  of  eggs  were  deposited  on  the  14th  June. 

The  ovum  is  one-thirty-second  of  an  inch  wide,  being  about 
one-fifth  wider  than  high,  of  a  somewhat  compressed  conical 
form,  bulging  a  little  below  the  middle,  and  becoming  less  in 
size  on  nearing  the  base,  which  is  rounded  at  the  edge ;  the  base 
itself  is  slightly  concave  ;  the  crown  is  rounded  ;  the  operculum 
is  small  and  rather  sunken,  and  very  finely  punctured ;  the  entire 
surface  is  smooth,  showing  only  faint  granulations  and  mere 
indications  of  striations  on  the  lower  half,  running  from  the 
middle  to  almost  the  base.  It  has  a  pearly  appearance,  being 
whitish  or  yellowish  white  in  colour,  with  opaline  reflections  ; 
shortly  before  hatching  the  colouring  becomes  opaque,  and  a 
dark  leaden  spot  appears  at  the  crown,  which  is  caused  by  the 
dark  head  of  the  larva  showing  through  the  shell.  In  ten  days 
after  the  egg  is  deposited  the  young  larva  emerges  by  eating 
away  the  crown.     The  first  egg  hatched  on  June  24th. 

Directly  after  emergence  the  larva  is  one-twelfth  of  an  inch 
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long ;  the  head  is  large,  intensely  black  and  shining  ;  the  body 
is  cylindrical,  of  a  creamy  white  colour,  including  the  legs  and 
claspers,  and  of  a  rough  or  velvety  texture  ;  on  the  first  segment, 
encircling  the  upper  half,  is  a  black  crescentic  collar  ;  there  are 
six  longitudinal  series  of  short  fine  bristles,  three  on  either  side. 
The  larva,  soon  after  emerging,  commences  making  for  itself 
a  little  tubular  dwelling,  drawing  together  the  edges  of  the 
grass-blade  by  spinning  about  three  or  four  stout  cords  of  silk, 
each  cord  composed  of  a  great  number  of  strands,  which  quickly 
contract,  causing  the  edges  to  draw  together  and  sometimes  to 
overlap,  forming  a  compact  short  tube ;  generally  before  spin- 
ning it  nibbles  off  the  extreme  edge  of  the  blade  where  the  silk 
is  afterwards  attached  to.  It  feeds  upon  the  blade  both  above 
and  below  its  abode,  devouring  so  much  that  frequently  only  the 
midrib  of  the  blade  remains,  and  the  tube  only  just  long  enough 
to  conceal  it ;  it  then  shifts  its  quarters,  and  prepares  a  new 
home.  It  is  particularly  active  ;  upon  the  slightest  touch  it 
rapidly  runs  out  of  its  tube,  either  backwards  or  forwards,  and, 
after  remaining  for  a  time  until  all  apparent  danger  has  passed, 
it  retreats  into  its  abode. 

The  subsequent  descriptions  refer  to  the  same  specimen 
through  all  stages,  so  that  the  exact  period  from  one  stage  to 
another  may  be  given. 

After  the  first  moult,  which  occurred  on  July  8th,  the  larva 
is  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long ;  the  body  is  cylindrical  and 
slender,  without  markings ;  the  segments  are  well  defined  and 
transversely  wrinkled;  it  is  clothed  with  very  short  and  fine 
hairs,  most  minute,  giving  the  surface  a  velvety  appearance  ; 
the  colour  is  of  a  very  pale  yellowish  green,  in  certain  lights 
appearing  of  a  whitish  green  ;  the  head  is  large,  elongated,  and 
flattened  above,  black  and  shining,  as  also  is  the  collar  on  first 
segment. 

Second  moult  on  17th  July.  It  then  measures  seventeen- 
twentieths  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  colour  very  pale  green,  with  a 
fine  longitudinal  medio-dorsal  line  of  a  darker  green,  and  a  sub- 
dorsal green  line,  slightly  darker  than  the  ground  colour ;  each 
line  is  bordered  by  a  paler  stripe ;  the  head  is  black,  and 
mottled  with  pale  brownish  grey  occupying  the  centre  of  each 
lobe,  and  a  blotch  above  the  mouth ;  there  are  five  glistening 
black  warts,  set  on  a  glazed  collar  of  pale  green,  encircling  the 
upper  half  of  first  segment ;  the  central  wart  is  largest ;  on  the 
last  segment  is  an  elongated  oval  black  mark  narrowed  in  the 
centre.  On  July  24th,  being  thirty  days  old  and  still  after 
second  moult,  it  was  exactly  half  an  inch  long,  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  perfectly  cylindrical  throughout. 

Third  moult  on  July  30th.  Seven  days  after  third  moult, 
forty-four  days  old,  it  measured  seven-tenths  of  an  inch  long ; 
the  body  of  the  same  shape  as  previous  stage ;   colour  pale 
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whitish  green ;  a  longitudinal  medio-dorsal  line  rather  dark 
green,  which  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  an  almost  white,  very 
fine  line,  followed  by  alternate  darker  and  lighter  lines,  the 
lightest  being  extremely  fine  ;  then  a  subdorsal  darker  green 
line,  bordered  laterally  by  a  conspicuous  whitish  line,  which  is 
again  bordered  below  by  a  paler  and  indistinct  green  line,  and  a 
very  faint  spiracular  whitish  stripe,  on  which  the  spiracles  are 
placed  ;  they  are  white,  outlined  by  a  dark  but  indistinct  ring  ; 
the  under  surface  is  whitish  green  ;  the  head  is  about  the  same 
width  as  the  body,  rather  depressed,  and  of  a  pale  greenish  grey 
colour  with  black  markings,  one  central  between  the  lobes,  and 
one  down  the  middle  of  each  lobe,  the  central  one  bifurcating 
and  uniting  the  others  in  front ;  the  eye-spots  are  black ;  both 
the  head  and  body  are  clothed  with  very  short  stiff  hair  ;  the 
anal  segment  is  elongated,  porrected,  and  flattened,  overlapping 
the  hind  claspers  ;  the  central  black  marking  previously  men- 
tioned is  in  this  stage  very  conspicuous  ;  the  legs  are  dark  grey, 
with  whitish  extremities ;  the  claspers  the  same  colour  as  the 
under  surface  ;  the  segments  are  transversely  wrinkled. 

Fourth  moult,  and  last,  took  place  on  i7th  August,  or 
possibly  early  on  the  18th,  as  on  that  morning  I  found  its  cast 
head-skin  lying  below  the  tube  in  which  it  moulted.  About 
four  p.m.  that  day  I  expelled  it  from  the  tube  by  gently  touching 
its  head,  when  it  instantly  ran  out  backwards.  I  then  had  a 
good  view  of  it,  and  took  its  portrait ;  it  remained  motionless  for 
a  long  time.  The  colour  was  then  of  a  clear  pale  whitish  green  ; 
at  each  segmental  division  the  skin  is  loosely  wrinkled,  each  fold 
or  wrinkle  being  pale  yellowish  white,  especially  noticeable 
between  the  first  six  or  seven  segments  ;  the  remainder  are 
fairly  uniform  in  colour  ;  each  segment  is  delicately  wrinkled 
transversely,  in  addition  to  the  divisional  folds  mentioned.  In 
this  moult  a  great  and  important  change  takes  place,  i.  e.,  in  the 
colouring  of  the  head,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  ovate  black 
blotch  on  the  last  segment,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  former 
stage,  and  the  black  warts  and  collar  on  first  segment. 

The  head  is  now  entirely  of  a  pale  whitish  green,  with  a  faint 
bluish  tinge,  excepting  an  extremely  fine  central  black  line 
separating  tjie  lobes  of  the  crown,  and  there  are  about  six  tiny 
black  warts  in  the  region  of  the  eye  ;  four  are  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  the  two  lowest  are  the  most  conspicuous  and  bead-like  ; 
on  each  segment  are  a  few  exceedingly  small  black  specks,  only 
just  visible  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  lens  ;  the  most  distinct  are 
those  forming  a  double  longitudinal  dorsal  series,  two  in  the 
middle  of  each  segment ;  these  appear  concaved  and  very  metallic, 
reflecting  a  high  light ;  the  markings  appear  precisely  similar  to 
those  in  the  previous  stage  ;  the  legs,  claspers,  and  under  surface 
are  uniformly  pale  green  in  colour ;  below  the  spiracles  the  body 
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is  dilated,  making  the  under  surface  flat  and  rather  concave. 
The  head  is  large,  fully  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
broad  in  proportion ;  it  is  porrected  and  slightly  compressed  on 
the  crown ;  the  body  is  about  the  same  width  as  the  head,  and 
of  equal  thickness  throughout ;  the  anal  flap  is  of  the  same  form 
as  before  moulting ;  both  the  head  and  body  are  clothed  with 
short  fine  hair ;  tlae  surface  of  the  head  is  finely  granulated. 
Upon  measuring  the  larva,  I  found  it  had  decreased  in  length  by 
one-twentieth  of  an  inch,  but  was  stouter  in  proportion.  On  the 
12th  September  it  had  considerably  increased  in  length,  then 
measuring  fifteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and  the  colour  had 
changed  to  a  clear  yellowish  green,  but  still  pale  ;  in  other 
respects  it  was  the  same  as  described.  If  touched  when  resting 
in  an  extended  position,  it  immediately  contracts  itself,  making 
it  much  less  in  length. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON    THE     BOEDEES    OF    DAETMOOE. 
By  Major  John  N.  Still,  F.E.S. 

Bad  as  is  the  character  of  Devon,  and  of  Dartmoor  in  par- 
ticular, for  rain,  we  have  no  cause  to  grumble  this  summer ;  the 
fine  weather  which  commenced  in  May  continued  with  few  breaks 
to  within  a  week  of  September,  affording  the  entomologist  every 
chance  of  following  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  finding  insects 
generally  more  plentiful.  The  year  1892  will  long  be  remembered 
in  the  entomological  world  as  a  great  '^edusa  year."  In  this 
county  the  insect  could  be  seen  in  vast  numbers,  particularly 
along  the  coast ;  but  far  inland  every  garden  and  field  seemed  to 
contain  C.  edusa,  with  an  occasional  var.  helice ;  they  even 
penetrated  into  the  streets  of  our  towns. 

It  is  many  years  since  I  remember  seeing  so  many  butterflies; 
the  various  species  seemed  to  be  early,  to  overlap  each  other,  and 
to  remain  long  in  fine  condition.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  seven 
or  eight  kinds  together  on  the  flower-heads  of  Eupatorium  canna- 
hinurrif  whilst  the  sheltered  flowery  spaces  of  our  great  woods 
exhibited  a  moving  mass  of  insect  life.  Melitcea  athalia  appeared 
in  June  in  those  portions  of  the  wood  where,  amongst  underwood 
of  two  years'  growth,  foxgloves  abounded ;  and  high  up  on  the 
moor,  confined  to  a  very  small  area,  Melanippe  tristata  was 
numerous.  On  the  grassy  slopes  the  pretty  Pyrausta  ostrinalis^ 
Xanthosetia  hamana,  and  X.  zoegana  could  be  taken  in  plenty; 
and  amongst  the  bracken  of  its  moorland  home  the  chimney 
sweep  {Tanagra  atrata  =  ch(Brophyllata)  swarmed.  Nemeophila 
russula  could  be  found  at  the  same  time  and  place,  the  male  far 
outnumbering  the  female.  On  the  trunks  of  the  fir  trees  Tephrosia 
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crepuscidaria  var.  bundularia,  Macaria  liturata,  and  Bromolocha 
fontis  were  numerous,  the  latter  extremely  shy,  and  most  difficult 
to  net  when  on  the  wing.  The  oak  woods  yielded  Hylophila 
prasinana,  Lithosia  mesomella,  Gnophria  riibricollis,  Tephrosia 
luridata=:exte7'saria,  Geometra  papilionaria,  Eurymene  dolobraria, 
Ephyra  punctaria,  Melanthia  albicillata,  Asthena  sylvata,  Erastria 
fasciana,  Eupisteria  obliterata,  and  Diphthera  orion. 

The  males  of  Bombyx  quercus  and  Odonestis  potatoria  were 
very  plentiful,  the  latter  quite  a  pest  at  light.  The  handsome 
scarlet  tiger  {Callimorpha  dominula)  and  Spilosoma  fuliginosa 
were  by  no  means  scarce,  flying  in  the  midday  sun  in  the  open 
glades  of  the  woods.  At  dusk  I  took  Emmelesia  affinitata  in 
plenty,  Anticlea  rubidata,  the  very  local  A.  sinuata,  Aplecta 
herbida,  Ceropacha  duplaris,  and  in  low  damp  situations  many 
specimens  of  Perinephele  lancealis.  Light  and  other  attractions 
gave  me  Pterostoma  palpina,  some  extremely  dark  Rusina  tene- 
brosa,  Noctua  brunnea,  Agrotis  strigida,  Hydroecia  micacea, 
Neuronia  popidaris,  Luperina  cespitis,  Stilbia  anomalaf  Polia 
chi,  Gnophos  obscuraria,  Melanippe  imangidata,  and  many  line 
forms  of  the  pretty  Cidaria  silaceata.  In  its  restricted  range  on 
the  coast  Aspilates  ochrearia  was  to  be  found  by  day. 

Light  seems  to  have  the  greatest  possible  attraction  for 
Neuronia  popularis  and  Luperina  cespitis,  both  insects  coming 
early,  just  after  dusk,  the  former  in  immense  numbers,  threatening 
to  extinguish  the  lamp  itself.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  taking  nearly 
400  in  a  very  few  evenings ;  out  of  this  number  there  was  but 
one  female.  What  becomes  of  this  sex  ?  Why  should  light  fail  to 
attract  the  female  as  well  as  the  male  ?  L.  cespitis  of  course  is 
never  so  plentiful.  I  have  on  all  occasions,  and  in  localities  far 
apart,  taken  these  two  species  together;  their  habits  and  behaviour 
on  arrival  are,  however,  utterly  different ;  N.  popularis  flies  madly 
round  and  round  the  lamp,  but  its  flight  ceases  about  ten  o'clock; 
whilst  L.  cespitis  arrives  singly,  and  at  once  settles,  but  continues 
its  visits  far  into  the  night.  One  good  Tortrix  fell  to  my  lot, 
viz.,  1\  cratcegana ;  and  among  the  many  species  of  small  fry 
I  may  mention  Elacliista  cygnipennella,  and  several  vars.  of 
Peronea  tristana. 

Throughout  the  season  the  larvae  of  many  species  have  been 
plentiful,  the  best  of  my  captures  perhaps  being  Asphalia  ridens, 
Amphidasys  strataria,  Numeria  pulveraria,  Notodonta  chaonia, 
N.  trepida,  N.  dromedarius,  Dicranura  furcida,  and  Z>.  bifida; 
and  by  paying  attention  to  the  large  quantities  of  alder  which 
grow  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  secured  many  of  the  lovely  larvae 
of  Acronycta  leporina,  including  a  few  of  the  black  variety,  and 
also  Eupisteria  obliterata. 

On  Chrysanthemum  inodorum,  var.  maritimum,  the  larvae  of 
Cucullia  chamomillce  were  not  uncommon.  Newman,  in  his 
'  British   Moths,'    p.   445,   and   some    other   authors,   give   the 
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different  species  of  bramble  as  the  food-plant  of  Erastria 
fasciana  =Juscula,  This  seems  an  error,  the  larvae  having  been 
found  feeding  on  Molinia  cceridea.  Mr.  Bignell  informs  me  that 
lie  has  always  taken  it  on  this  grass.  The  larvse  of  many  of  the 
Eupithecia  have  been  exceedingly  abundant. 

Sugar  and  light  have  both  been  more  than  usually  attractive  ; 
day  work  and  dusking  have  also  produced  good  results.  There- 
fore, tyking  into  account  the  abundance  of  both  imagos  and 
larvse,  the  season,  now  alas!  almost  over,  has  been  one  the  like  of 
which  we  may  not  soon  see  again. 
Horrabridge,  S.  Devon,  Sept.  12,  1892. 


THE     MUSTAED    BEETLE     [PH.^DON    COCHLEARIJE), 
By  Fred.  Enock,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 

No  doubt  most  of  the  readers  of  the  *  Entomologist '  are 
acquainted  with  this  common  insect,  but  there  may  be  many  who 
do  not  know  that  Phcedon  cochlearice  (or  PJicedon  hetulce,  as  some 
term  it)  is  "  The  Mustard  Beetle,"  one  of  the  greatest  crop  pests 
we  have  in  England  ;  and  though  it  has  been  known  for  quite 
fifty  years,  it  still  goes  on  increasing  and  appearing  in  the 
mustard-growing  districts  with  the  greatest  regularity  ;  and  almost 
as  regularly  as  the  growers  put  in  their  seed,  so  does  this  beautiful 
blue  beetle  put  in  its  appearance,  and  in  many  cases  utterly  ruins 
the  whole  crop,  an  additional  loss  being  added  by  the  expense  of 
having  it  all  ploughed  in. 

Now,  one  naturally  asks,  Cannot  something  be  done  to  pre- 
vent or  lessen  the  ravages  of  tiiis  insect  pest  ?  Like  the  greater 
number  of  "  crop  pests,"  the  life-history  of  this  beetle  is  but 
imperfectly  known,  though  the  reports  of  their  appearance  have 
been  most  regular  from  various  correspondents ;  but  as  such 
cannot  convey  to  your  readers  the  slightest  idea  of  the  swarms  of 
the  Mustard  Beetle,  I  purpose  giving  a  short  account  of  my 
"  experience  "  in  the  fields  around  Littleport  and  Ely,  the  same 
neighbourhood  where,  in  1854,  these  beetles  were  noticed  attacking 
the  mustard.  This  has  generally  been  looked  upon  as  the  Jirst 
authentic  account,  but  that  most  practical  of  field  entomologists, 
John  Curtis,  has  a  note  in  his  '  Farm  Insects,'  p.  96,  of  its 
appearance  in  1841,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  "^  small  black 
larva,"  which  Mr.  Parsons  mentions  as  having  attacked  both 
white  and  brown  mustard  was  the  larva  of  this  identical  Mustard 
Beetle. 

During  the  first  week  in  June  I  received  intimation  that  the 
Mustard  Beetle  was  plentiful,  and  spreading  over  the  fields. 
I  lost  no  time  in  going  down  to  examine  them  myself,  matters 
being  made  much  eabier  and  time  saved  by  the  kindness  of  Mr* 
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Luddington,  who  drove  me  over  to  a  field  of  brown  mustard, 
where  the  beetles  were  very  plentiful  on  nearly  every  plant,  all 
busily  engaged  in  finding  partners  to  keep  up  the  family  name, 
and,  from  the  number  noticed  pairing  off,  there  was  every  pros- 
pect of  a  large  progeny. 

This  brown  mustard  was  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  too 
tall  to  do  much  work  in,  so  we  drove  off  for  six  or  seven  miles 
along  one  of  those  straight  level  roads,  bounded  on  each  side  by 
hedgeless  fields,  the  black  soil  of  which  reminded  us  that  it  was 
not  many  years  ago  when  it  was  all  fen-land  ;  and  though  we  had 
come  with  the  intention  of  examining  this  crop  pest,  our  thoughts 
and  conversation  often  turned  to  those  grandest  of  British  butter- 
Hies,  the  Swallow-tail  and  Large  copper,  both  of  which  used  to  be 
seen  in  these  parts.  P.  machaon  can  still  be  found  in  the  right 
locality,  but  P.  dispar  is  an  insect  of  the  past. 

Passing  over  into  the  borders  of  Suffolk,  we  pulled  up  at  a 
field  of  white  mustard,  jumped  the  dyke,  and  landed  safely  on  the 
other  side,  where  I  was  almost  staggered  with  the  sight  which 
presented  itself  to  my  eyes.  The  mustard  was  from  nine  inches 
to  a  foot  in  height,  and  every  plant  was  absolutely  swarming  with 
the  Mustard  Beetles.  I  had  my  ordinary  bag-net  with  me ;  this 
I  held  on  one  side  of  a  drill  whilst  Mr.  Luddington  shook  the 
plants,  the  beetles  pouring  off  into  the  net  by  hundreds,  so  that 
in  a  very  short  time  their  weight  was  quite  perceptible,  necessi- 
tating transfer  to  a  tin  canister.  A  glance  around  and  up  the 
drills  showed  that  every  plant  was  swarming  with  beetles,  which 
looked  very  beautiful  as  the  sun  shone  upon  their  lovely  blue 
elytra ;  but  their  work  on  the  mustard  was  only  too  evident  that 
this  vast  army  in  this  field  of  six  or  seven  acres  required  feeding, 
and,  like  a  hostile  enemy,  everyone  was  for  himself,  and  the 
beetles  did  not  intend  to  starve  as  long  as  there  was  a  green  leaf 
left;  and  to  insure  complete  destruction  of  the  crop,  the  females 
were  busily  occupied  laying  their  eggs  on  almost  every  leaf,  and 
many  tiny  larvae  or  maggots  were  already  hatched,  and  rapidly 
reducing  some  plants  to  a  mere  skeleton. 

We  beat  one  drill  for  a  distance  of  seventy  yards,  which 
occupied  just  fifteen  minutes;  the  beetles  I  most  carefully  boxed 
and  counted  out  at  home  the  next  day,  and  found  that  there  were 
over  fifteen  thousand  from  this  fifteen  minutes'  beating! 

I  pulled  up  several  plants  for  the  purpose  of  examination  at 
leisure,  and  for  making  drawings,  &c.  I  commenced  counting  the 
eggs  on  one  plant,  taking  each  leaf  separately.  These  eggs  are 
laid  on  the  under  side,  alongside  the  mid-  and  cross-ribs.  The 
female  first  scrapes  out  a  small  channel  half-way  through  the 
cuticle,  into  which  cavity  she  places  an  egg,  so  that  it  is  embedded 
and  protected  from  harm  when  the  plants  are  blown  about. 

The  top  leaf  had  85  eggs;  the  middle  ones  from  150  to  over 
500 ;  whilst  on  one  of  the  lower  ones  were  no  less  than  over  700 
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eggs!  I  must  confess  that  I  was  glad  when  I  reached  the  35th 
and  last  leaf,  and  found  that  on  this  one  plant  alone  there  were 
no  less  than  93S4  eggs  laid  !  and  this  was  not  a  special  plant,  for 
all  examined  appeared  to  be  covered ;  and  what  the  field  looked 
like  a  month  later  I  much  regret  that  I  cannot  say,  as  I  was  pre- 
vented visiting  it  after  June  11th,  when  Mr.  Charles  Waterhouse 
and  I  went  down  and  found  both  beetles  and  larvae  hard  at  work 
reducing  the  mustard  plants  to  bare  skeletons.  The  beetles  were 
not  so  plentiful,  as  no  doubt  most  had  played  their  part,  laid  their 
eggs,  and  died. 

We  were  particularly  struck  with  the  great  number  of  Diamond- 
back  moths  [Pliitella  cruciferarum)  which  flew  up  at  every  step. 
The  mustard  plants  were  alive  with  the  larvae  of  this  pest,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Mustard  Beetle. 

As  I  have  been  engaged  for  some  years  studying  Economic 
Entomology  as  applied  to  Agi-iculture,  I  think  I  may  venture  to 
offer  a  few  suggestions,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  useful  to 
help  check  the  advance  of  these  *' crop  pests,"  for  if  mustard  is 
worth  ten  pounds  per  acre,  surely  it  is  worth  while  trying  to  save 
from  the  throats  of  these  busy  beetles. 

Watching  these  beetles  time  after  time,  feeding  by  thousands, 
or,  I  might  say,  millions,  I  cannot  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
but  that  much  might  be  done  if  growers  of  mustard,  &c.,  would 
see  the  use  of  the  sweeping  or  beating  net,  and  impart  that 
knowledge  to  their  employes,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  per- 
ceptibly diminish  the  vast  army  of  this  crop  pest,  as  well  as  the 
Diamond-back  moth  ;  in  fact,  it  is  on  record  that  a  German  did 
adopt  such  practical  means  to  rid  his  fields  of  the  Mustard  Beetle, 
with  the  result  that  he  saved  his  crop ;  but  this  plan,  like  every- 
thing else,  ought  to  be  done  carefully,  and  at  the  right  time. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  to  contend  with  as  to  the 
activity  of  the  beetle,  which  is  one  of  the  laziest  and  most  timid 
of  creatures;  and  though  having  wings,  it  seldom  uses  them,  but 
at  the  slightest  shake  of  the  beating-stick  they  drop  down  instantly, 
feigning  death,  and  nothing  could  be  easier  to  carry  out  than  this 
simple  plan  of  beating. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  growers  want  some  cheap  and 
easily  applied  remedy,  which  would  not  be  too  great  a  strain  on 
their  pockets,  or  the  mental  capacities  of  their  employes. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  should  know  the  life-history  of 
these  crop  pests  from  actual  personal  observation,  so  that,  like 
an  experienced  general,  we  may  know  their  hiding  place  at  any 
time,  to  enable  us  to  circumvent  them.  A  few  years,  if  needs  be, 
spent  in  proving  one  fact  in  the  economy  of  an  insect  is  time  well 
spent,  rather  than  to  go  on  for  fifty  years  on  an  unproved 
statement. 

During  last  winter  I  had  the  pleasure  of  regularly  meeting  a 
number  of  those  engaged  in  farming  and  floriculture,  most  of 
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whom  were  anxious  to  know  more  of  the  insects  whose  ravages 
were  so  familiar  to  them ;  and  no  doubt  in  years  to  come,  when 
old  prejudices  have  died  out,  the  coming  generation  of  those 
engaged  in  tilling  the  soil  will  see  the  importance,  profit,  and 
pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  of  their  insect  foes  and  friends. 


APOBIA    CEATMGI   IN    ENGLAND. 
By  C.  a.  Bkiggs,  F.E.S. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  Mr.  Frohawk's  remarks  (Entom.  S17)  as 
to  the  very  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  so-called  records  of  the 
recent  captures  of  this  species  in  Kent.  Neither  Mr.  Carrington 
(in  the  'Field')  nor  Mr.  Webb  ('Brit.  Naturalist,'  ii.  150)  state 
that  they  have  seen  any  of  the  specimens  they  mention,  nor  give 
the  name  or  names  of  the  alleged  captor  or  captors  to  enable 
other  entomologists  to  form  their  own  opinions  as  to  his  or  their 
bona  fides  or  reliability.  The  exact  place  of  capture  is  a  matter 
of  minor  importance,  and  for  obvious  reasons  cannot  always  be 
given ;  but  the  captor's  name  is,  in  these  days,  unfortunately,  an 
essential.  The  natural  result  of  such  mysterious  reticence  is  to 
open  the  way  to  fraud.  We  shall,  doubtless,  soon  have  specimens 
ofi'ered  for  sale  or  exchange  purporting  to  be  the  genuine  North 
Kent  and  Sandwich  specimens,  "vouched  for"  by  Messrs. 
Carrington  and  Webb ;  and,  while  the  captor's  name  is  with- 
held, such  specimens  cannot  be  checked  or  verified. 

With  a  species  that  seems  to  be  dying  out  with  us,  we  cannot 
be  too  careful  not  to  admit  imperfectly  authenticated  records ; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  consider  these  as  records  at  all. 
Mr.  Webb  not  only  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  but  to  have 
some  private  system  of  recording  of  his  own,  for  he  says  that 
records  need  not  be  made  in  one  or  all  of  the  entomological 
magazines  to  be  received  and  quoted  afterwards  as  an  authority ; 
but  I  trust  that  these  views  will  not  be  adopted  by  many,  for  such 
publication  and  concealment  joined  are  useless.  No  doubt  many 
valuable  facts  are  stored  away  and  practically  lost  in  the  'Pro- 
ceedings '  of  our  minor  provincial  Natural  History  Societies  and 
in  local  newspapers ;  but  whether  either  of  these  unfortunate 
methods  have  been  adopted  for  the  full  record  that  Mr.  Webb 
implies  has  been  made  of  these  captures  is  still  a  mystery,  and 
the  fact  remains  that  the  last  open,  candid  record,  without 
suppression  of  salient  facts,  is  that  of  the  specimens  captured  by 
my  nephew  in  1888.  Messrs.  Carrington  and  Webb  have,  no 
doubt,  satisfied  themselves  of  its  more  recent  capture ;  but  I 
certainly  claim  the  right  of  knowing  the  grounds  on  which  their 
judgment  is  formed  before  I  form  my  own. 

The  question  of  the  gradual  extinction  has  for  some  years 
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been  much  discussed  in  our  entomological  journals,  but  it  was 
last  raised  b}'  Mr.  Hodgkinson  (*  Record,'  iii.  85)  asking  whether 
the  species  had  occurred  again.  Mr.  Tutt,  in  a  note,  replied : — 
"  The  last  record  should  be  well  known  to  Mr.  Hodgkinson.  It 
is  in  the  E.  M.  M.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  131,  and  is  vouched  for  by  Mr. 
Webb.  Mr.  Edmonds  has  sold  a  large  number  of  pupas  of  late, 
but  no  one  supposes  they  are  of  British  origin."  This  refers  to 
the  1887  captures;  and  if,  as  Mr.  Webb  tells  us,  Mr.  Tutt  was 
perfectly  conversant  with  the  fact  of  their  annual  occurrence  at 
Sandwich  (i.  «.,  in  1888 — 89 — 90 — 91),  it  appears  a  strange 
answer  to  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  plain  question,  which  related  not  to 
the  record,  but  to  the  occurrence,  of  the  species.  Probably, 
however,  Mr.  Tutt  agreed  with  my  opinion,  that  this  emasculated 
record  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  be  quoted,  and,  therefore, 
very  properly  ignored  it. 

55,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Sept.  16,  1892. 


ON    BREEDING   PARNASSIUS  DELIUS. 
By  Leonakd  S.  Sellon. 

This  year  I  have  been  fairly  successful  in  rearing  P.  delius 
from  larvffi,  and  venture  to  give  the  following  account  of  my 
experiences. 

I  obtained  sixty-two  larvge  in  May  by  searching  the  food- 
plant  {Saxifraga  aizoides)  at  an  altitude  of  about  5200  feet. 
These  were  of  all  sizes,  some  nearly  full-fed,  others  quite  small. 
The  first  larva  I  obtained  on  May  17th,  and  it  was  then  about 
half-grown ;  but  some  taken  at  the  same  altitude  much  later  were 
still  quite  small.  On  the  24th  of  June  I  took  six  more  larvae  at 
6500  feet.     These  were  also  of  various  sizes. 

These  sixty-eight  larvae  (with  the  exception  of  half  a  dozen, 
which  I  preserved)  I  fed  on  the  growing  plant  of  Saxifraga 
aizoideSf  and  they  all  turned  to  pupae,  with  the  exception  of  four 
or  five,  which  escaped  from  the  cages.  The  food-plant  grows  in 
exceedingly  moist  situations,  in  fact  often  in  the  water ;  and  I 
therefore  kept  tlie  plants  on  which  my  larvas  were  feeding  very 
moist,  by  watering  the  whole  cage,  plant,  larva?,  and  all,  very 
freely,  at  least  twice  a  day. 

The  first  larva  spun  up,  among  the  food-plant,  about  the  end 
of  May.  The  cocoon  is  very  slight,  and  the  pupa  can  easily  be 
seen  through  it. 

The  first  imagines  appeared  on  July  6th  (one  male  and  one 
female),  and  others  followed  through  July  until  the  29th  ;  after 
which  date  there  were  no  more  emergences  until  August  19th, 
when  one  male  appeared.  Altogether  forty -two  imagines  were 
bred,  of  which  twenty-four  were  males  and  eighteen  females, 
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The  following  is  a  description  of  the  larva : — Velvety,  shining 
black,  except  between  the  segments.  The  head  and  legs  are  also 
dull  black,  without  lustre.  There  is  a  conspicuous  side  line  of 
spots,  which  in  some  specimens  are  orange,  and  in  others  lemon- 
yellow  ;  on  each  segment  there  are  three  of  these  spots  of  different 
sizes,  the  middle  one  being  the  smallest,  and  the  last  much  the 
largest.  Above  these  spots  on  each  segment  are  two  very  small 
shining  dots  of  a  bluish  colour,  the  first  of  which  is  situated 
somewhat  higher  on  the  back  than  the  other  ;  also  below  the 
spots  there  is  a  similar  dot,  between  the  first  and  second  spot. 

The  larva,  as  might  be  expected,  is  smaller  than  that  of 
P.  apollo. 

The  pupa  has  the  same  appearance  as  that  of  apollo^  and  has 
also  a  purple  efflorescence,  but  is  smaller. 

Davos-Dorfli. 


OBSEEVATIONS     ON    HESPERIA     ACTMON, 

By  Rev.  W.  Claxton. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  if  some  of  your  Dorsetshire 
correspondents  would  contribute  some  information  about  Hesperia 
actceon,  and,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  them  to  do  so,  I  send  these 
few  notes.  My  own  acquaintance  with  this  butterfly  dates  from 
about  the  year  1870,  when  as  a  boy  I  used  to  visit  Lulworth  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  it.  At  that  time  there  was  a  spot  {not 
undercliff)  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east  of  the  cove  along 
the  shore,  where  they  were  in  great  abundance,  almost  equal  to 
that  described  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  quoted  by  Stainton  and 
Newman.  In  those  days  I  only  once  visited  the  Burning  CHff, 
and  found  them  not  so  plentiful  as  at  Lulworth.  After  1875, 
I  did  not  go  to  Weymouth  again  till  1889,  and  in  that  year 
I  immediately  made  for  the  spot  in  which  H.  actceon  was  so 
abundant  in  former  years.  To  my  dismay,  there  was  not  a  single 
specimen  to  be  seen,  and  the  place  itself  seemed  altered  in 
character.  Perhaps  the  food -plant  had  disappeared  from  that 
piece  of  ground.  However,  they  were  to  be  got,  though  not  in 
great  numbers,  on  two  small  tracts  of  undercliff  in  Lulworth  Cove 
itself.  •  In  1890  I  found  them  very  scarce,  and  in  bad  condition, 
though  I  went  at  the  usual  time,  viz.,  early  in  August,  so  that  I 
supposed  they  might  have  emerged  earlier  than  usual  that  year. 
In  1891  I  could  not  get  to  AVey mouth  till  September,  and  did  not 
then  try  for  H.  actceon,  as  I  thought  they  would  be  over.  How- 
ever, I  saw  one  perfectly  fresh  specimen  taken  at  Lulworth  one 
day  that  I  went  there.  I  had  been  over  the  ground  myself  to  see 
if  I  could  find  any  of  the  larvae,  but  I  could  see  neither  tliem  nor 
the  imagines.  This  year  I  determined  upon  a  serious  campaign 
against  actceon,  which  I  started  by  trying  Lulworth  on  July  ^7tli, 
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There  was  not  a  single  specimen  to  be  seen,  though  I  was  told  by 
the  waiter  at  the  hotel  that  gentlemen  had  been  taking  them 
before  that  date.  A  week  later  I  tried  Lulworth  again.  Tliis 
time  it  was  a  dull  day,  and  I  took  one  specimen  in  good  condition. 
Meantime  I  had  been  twice  to  the  Burning  Cliff,  and  there  found 
them  tolerably  plentiful,  but  at  that  time  they  were  mostly  males 
and  in  bad  condition.  After  that  I  confined  my  attention  entirely 
to  the  Burning  Cliff,  going  there  every  two  or  three  days  for  the 
next  fortnight,  and  each  time  found  what  seemed  to  be  a  fresh 
batch  both  of  males  and  females  in  splendid  condition.  The  last 
date  on  which  I  went  was  August  13th,  and  on  that  day  I  took 
some  of  the  most  recently  emerged  specimens  I  got  at  all.  I  was 
careful  to  limit  myself  in  the  number  I  took  each  day,  in  order  to 
avoid  anything  like  extermination.  I  was  rather  surprised  that 
I  never  met  any  other  entomologist  at  the  Burning  Cliff,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  the  exact  spot  where  H.  actceon  lives  is  very 
well  known.  I  discovered  a  spot  unknown  to  me  before,  and, 
from  the  look  of  it,  I  should  say  untried  by  anyone  else,  where 
the  species  was  much  more  abundant  than  in  any  of  the  other 
places  I  knew  of. 

On  the  whole,  T  think  that  H,  actceon  has  become  much  less 
common  than  it  used  to  be,  but  one  would  like  to  hear  what  other 
collectors  have  to  say  about  it.  At  least  I  am  sure  that  the 
halcyon  days  of  Mr.  Douglas  have  gone  for  ever.  The  butterfly 
has  entirely  disappeared  from  one  spot  where  it  abounded,  and  I 
find  that  one  of  the  localities  in  Lulworth  Cove  has  lately  been 
converted  into  a  fowl-run,  so  that  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
much  chance  for  it  there  in  future.  I  believe,  however,  that 
more  localities  might  be  found  along  the  cliffs  if  carefully  searched 
by  residents,  and  at  the  Burning  Cliff  it  is  still  fairly  plentiful. 
It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  this  lovely  little  butterfly  were 
to  share  the  fate  of  Polyommatus  dispar.  I  have  never  seen 
a  more  charming  entomological  picture  than  is  presented  by  a 
newly-emerged  specimen  as  it  sits  on  a  spray  of  bramble  or  stem 
of  grass,  with  its  semicircle  of  spots  glowing  in  the  sun  almost 
like  dots  of  gold. 

They  seem  to  prefer  ground  which  is  very  much  overgrown 
with  tali  rushes,  and  they  are  also  fond  of  sitting  on  teazle-heads 
to  suck  the  honey,  and  not  unfrequently  on  thistles  and  brambles. 
On  a  dull  day  they  do  not  fly  at  all,  but  they  may  frequently  be 
found  at  rest  among  the  rushes,  and  it  is  then  easy  to  see  whether 
the  insect  is  in  good  enough  condition  to  be  caught  or  not. 

They  are  not  by  any  means  too  eas}^  to  catch,  as,  unless  you 
take  them  as  soon  as  you  see  them,  their  flight  is  most  difticult  to 
follow  with  the  eye.  And  if  you  plump  the  net  downwards  over 
them,  tliey  often  wriggle  down  into  the  long  grass  and  get  lost  to 
sight.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  get  really  fine  specimens.  They 
are  very  active  and  pugnacious  with  other  species  of  butterfly, 
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and  I  think  they  must  be  taken  almost  within  the  hour  they 
emerge  to  be  in  really  ^ood  condition  ;  and  even  when  so  taken, 
there  is  a  sort  of  beautiful  fulvous  bloom  about  them  which  seems 
to  go  off  after  they  are  dead.  The  males,  when  alive,  are,  I 
think,  more  beautiful  than  the  females,  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  them  in  perfection.  Out  of  some  thirtv  or  forty  males 
which  I  took,  only  one  was  quite  bevond  reproach.  As  soon  as 
they  have  been  out  a  little  while,  the  spots  seem  to  disappear. 
Lastly,  as  far  as  my  experience  groes,  where  you  find  H.  actaon 
you  will  also  find  Argynnis  aglaia,  Melanarqia  galatea,  Satyrus 
semele,  Lycrena  corydon,  and,  later  on,  L.  adonis,  in  greater  or  less 
abundance. 

Hartley  Wintney,  Winchfield, 


A  TOMATO  OATERPILLAE  (HELIOTHIS  ABMIGEEA). 
By  J.  Arkle. 

Fruiterers  and  others  who  import  Valencia  tomatoes  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July  will  have  noticed  amon cr  the  fruit  an 
occasional  caterpillar,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  apparently 
quite  smooth,  greyish,  but  ornamented  with  blue  or  purple 
touches,  and  with  a  drab-coloured  zigzag  stripe  along  each  side. 

In  this  north-western  part  of  the  country  the  tomatoes  arrive, 
from  Spain,  at  Liverpool,  packed  in  small  shallow  boxes.  A 
number  of  these  boxes,  in  their  turn,  fill  a  case,  and,  after  the 
excise  officer  has  tapped  one  or  two,  they  find  themselves  diverging 
miles  away  to  the  various  shops,  where  they  are  received  by  the 
retail  dealers  and  dispensed  to  tomato-eating  customers. 

It  was  last  year  when  I  began  an  acquaintance  with  the  cater- 
pillar, which  escapes,  in  the  first  instance,  the  eye  of  the  swarthy 
packer  in  Valencia,  and,  lastly,  the  keen  scrutiny  of  the  Custom 
House  officers  at  Liverpool.  Two  specimens  were  sent  to  me, 
with  the  several  tomatoes  in  which  they  had  nearly  buried  them- 
selves ;  but,  as  I  used  an  ordinary  tumbler  for  a  cage  with  a 
piece  of  glass  over  the  top,  the  larvae  were  drowned  in  the 
unhealthy  juice  generated  under  such  insanitary  conditions. 

In  June  and  July  of  this  year  I  obtained  about  a  dozen  cater- 
pillars, a  number  which  was  reduced  to  about  six,  through  having 
to  pass  into  non-entomological  hands.  I  have  a  description  of  them 
in  my  note-book,  which  runs  as  follows: — Ground  colour,  dorsally, 
light  brown  or  warm  ochreous,  beautifully  striated  with  thin  light 
brown  and  yellow  lines ;  under  side,  legs  and  claspers  a  darker  , 
shade.  Head  light  brown,  reticulated  with  ochreous.  Second 
segment  black,  reticulated  with  cream  colour.  There  is  a  double 
very  thin  blue-black  medio-dorsal  line  down  the  entire  lengtli  of 
the  caterpillar.     On  each  side — below  this  delicate  double  line, 
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which  is  pencilled  as  if  by  an  unsteady  hand— there  is  a  space  or 
interval  of  the  ground  colour.  Then  succeed  four  or  five  more 
lines  close  together,  and  similar  to  the  dorsal  ones.  Lastly,  there 
is  a  broad  waved  drab  or  light  ochreous  stripe  all  along  the  side 
and  containing  the  jet-black  spiracles.  Each  segment  has,  dorsally, 
four  jet-black  minute  spots  or  tubercles,  each  of  which  emits  a 
black  bristle.  The  whole  dorsal  surface  is  sparingly  clothed  with 
minute  hairs.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  caterpillar  of  the  male  ;  that 
of  the  female  is  slightly  greenish,  the  markings  are  almost  similar 
but  exceedingly  faint,  tlie  conspicuous  side  stripe  is  absent  or 
nearly  so,  and  there  are  purplish  oblique  dashes  or  suffusions  on 
the  sides  of  each  segment.  The  caterpillar  of  what  I  take  to  be 
the  male  has  a  bluish  instead  of  a  purplish  appearance. 

I  kept  the  larvae,  this  season,  in  a  flower-pot  half  filled  with 
soil,  and  placed  them  on  a  warm  kitchen  shelf.  Any  juice  which 
might  run  from  the  food  (a  tomato  or  two)  was  therefore  absorbed, 
and  the  soil  turned  out  to  be  a  natural  place  for  pupation. 

The  first  caterpillar  disappeared  on  June  26th,  and  the  first 
two  moths  emerged  July  27th ;  a  third  appeared  on  the  15th  of 
August,  while  a  caterpillar  I  had  kept  out  of  doors  appeared  as  a 
perfect  insect  August  11th. 

Of  the  four  moths  I  bred,  two,  I  believe,  are  females.  In  this 
sex  the  upper  wings  are  reddish,  with  two  central,  but  indistinct, 
dark  brown  waved  transverse  lines.  These  lines  include  the 
black  orbicular  dot,  and  the  adjacent  pale  circular  reniform. 
The  lower  wings  are  straw-coloured,  with  a  central  dark  brown 
crescentic  mark.  Parallel  with  the  outer  margins  of  upper  and 
lower  wings,  in  both  sexes,  is  a  broad  dark  brown  band.  The 
antennae,  in  both  sexes,  are  simple.  The  thorax,  which  has  a 
thin  longitudinal  crest,  is,  in  the  female,  of  the  same  colour  as 
the  fore  wings,  while  the  body  is  straw-coloured,  with  a  median 
dark  brown  shade.  In  the  male  all  the  wings,  thorax,  and  body 
are  straw-coloured ;  but  the  fringes  of  the  upper  wings  are 
reddish,  as  in  the  female. 

My  next  step  was  to  get  the  moths  identified,  and  in  this  I 
had  every  assistance  from  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Doncaster,  of  the 
Strand,  London,  who  not  only  named  tlie  insects,  but  enabled  me 
to  acquire  much  useful  information  respecting  them. 

The  geographical  range  of  the  moth  appears  to  be  a  wide 
one : — South  Africa,  India,  some  of  the  Indo-Malayan  Islands, 
Australia,  and  notably  the  United  States  of  America,  where  it 
attacks,  in  the  larva  state,  the  cotton  crop.  It  also  devours  many 
other  plants,  such  as  Virginia  creeper,  potato,  &c.  It  seems  to 
occur  but  sparingly  in  this  country  (see  Newman's  '  British 
Moths,'  p.  4;30).  Had  we  a  dryer  climate,  II.  ar  miff  era  might 
soon  become  a  serious  imported  scourge  to  our  gardeners  and 
agriculturists. 

Chester,  Sept.  8,  1892. 
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Mr.  Tugwell  (Entom.  x.  283)  gives  an  interesting  life-history 
of  Heliothis  armigera,  and  states  that  he  reared  the  larva  on 
geranium.  In  the  autumn  of  1875  larvae  of  this  species  were 
found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  feeding  on  the  flowers  of  geranium ; 
they  seemed  to  have  been  common  in  the  particular  spot  where 
they  were  found,  and  varied  considerably  in  colour  and  markings 
(Entom.  ix.  261).  Some  larvae  were  found  at  Biarritz  in  October, 
1881,  feeding  on  flowers  of  the  evening  primrose,  but  they  also 
ate  honeysuckle  flowers  that  were  given  to  them.  Subsequently, 
when  brought  to  England,  they  were  supplied  with  chrysan- 
themums, and  exhibited  a  marked  preference  for  the  yellow 
varieties  (Entom.  xvi.  23) — Ed. 
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By  Frank  B.  Noeris. 

Butterflies  did  not  appear  abundant  on  the  Riviera  when, 
towards  the  end  of  March,  I  arrived  there.  The  most  notable 
were:  — 

Thais  polyxena,  SchifF.,  var.  cassandra,  Hb. — At  mouth  of  river  Roya 
in  April ;  caterpillars  on  Aristolchia  in  cane-brakes  in  May. 

Euchlo'e  euphenOy  L.,  var.  euphenoides,  Stgr. — Rather  common,  here  and 
there,  at  some  considerable  altitude;  Cima  D'Ours,  May  liith ;  and  above 
Villefranche  at  end  of  May. 

Lyc(£na  baton,  Berg.,  and  L.  melanops,  Bdv. — At  several  places  on 
coast  where  thyme  flowered  freely,  and  in  Roya  valley,  April  a!id  May. 

Vanessa  egea,  Or, —  Not  rare;  common  at  Finalmarina  in  May. 

MeiUcBa  aurinia,  Rott.,  var.  provuicialis,  Bdv. —  On  Cima  D'Ours, 
May  l-2th. 

Melanargia  sylliusy  Hbst. — Abundant  over  grassy  slopes  at  Villefranche 
and  Ospedaletti  throughout  May;  less  common  at  Ventimiglia,  near 
Andora,  and  Noli. 

Passing  over  the  Col  di  Tenda,  and  seeing  for  the  first  time 
Lilium  pompoiiium  in  blossom,  I  arrived  at  La  Certosa  di  Pesio 
on  June  1st.  The  following  is  a  list  of  butterflies  seen  and 
captured  in  this  district : — 

Papilio  podalirius,  L.  (sfnon,.  Poda).  —  Common.  Specimens  of  the 
second  brood  measured  3'45  inches  in  expanse ;  the  tails,  f  inch  in  length. 

P.  machaon,  L. — Two  broods  ;  fairly  common. 

Parnassius  apollo,  L. — Abundant  June,  July,  August,  and  beginning 
of  September,  from  2800  to  6000  feet. 

P.  mneinosijne,  L. — Swarmed  during  June  and  July,  up  to  5000  feet. 

Aporla  cratcBgl,  L. — Meadows  in  lower  valley  ;  June. 

Pieris  brassiccB.  L.,  rapce,  L.,  napl,  L.,  and  var.  bryonlcB,  0. — All 
common. 

P.  callidlce,  E. — Common  on  Monte  Faschia,  Gias  del  Ortiga,  and 
highest  green  Alps,  in  J  uly. 
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P.  dapUdice,  L. — In  Lower  valley ;  June. 

Euchloe  belia,  F.,  and  var.  simplonia,  Bdv.— On  Monte  Bruseis,  &c. ; 
June  15th  and  later. 

E.  cardamines,  L. —  Common  up  to  first  week  in  August. 

Leucophasia  sinapis,  L. — In  early  June.  Ab.  erysimi,  Bkh. — Was  the 
common  form  found  in  July.  Ab.  diniensis,  Bdv. — Not  rare ;  July,  at 
Beinette. 

Colias  phicomone,  E. — Very  abundant  on  Cima  Car,  Monte  Bruseis, 
and  Passo  Babane,  in  July  and  August. 

C.  palmio,  L. — I  feel  sure  I  saw  in  July  two  or  three  specimens  on 
Monte  Mougioje,  but  a  furious  mountain  wind  prevented  my  taking 
anything. 

C.  hyale,  L.,  and  edusa,  F. — Abundant.  Ab.  helice,  Hb. — Was  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

Gonopteryx  rhamni,  L. — Abundant  all  summer. 

G.  cleopatra,  L. — Less  common  ;  July. 

Thecla  hetulcB,  L. — Flying  over  chestnut  trees,  near  the  old  castle  of 
Chiusa,  and  having  a  strong  predilection  for  certain  trees,  branches,  and 
even  leaves.  Their  flight  was  bold  and  rapid,  and  if  by  chance  two  met 
they  circled  round  each  other,  up  and  out  of  sight.  A  pole  fixed  to  the 
net,  quite  20  feet  long,  was  necessary  to  take  them.  The  males  measured 
on  an  average  1*75  inch.  They  appeared  to  fly  chiefly  from  9  a.m.  to 
11  a.m.,  and  during  the  great  noonday  heat  they  were  very  inactive.  First 
seen  July  26th ;  worn  or  over  by  middle  of  August. 

T.  spini,  Schiff". — Two  broods,  the  second  of  which  appeared  towards 
end  of  July.  Females  of  this  brood  often  belonged  to  ab.  lynceus,  Hb., 
and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  supposed  hybrid,  mentioned  by  Mr.  F. 
Brorailow  in  the  August  number  of  the  *  Entomologist '  (p.  193),  was  one 
of  this  aberration.     This  insect  was  fond  of  elder-flowers. 

T.  w-album,  Kn. — Not  uncommon  on  and  around  wych-elms  in  Val 
Pari,  Val  Sestrera,  and  Val  Cavallo ;  they  also  had  a  great  partiality  for 
the  flowers  of  the  dwarf  upright  elder.  First  seen  July  24th  and  up  to 
August  6th.  I  noticed  this  insect  took  to  the  flowers  if  the  wind  blew  at 
all  strongly. 

T.  quercus,  L. — Occurred,  generally  singly,  in  the  Certosa  neighbour- 
hood.    First  seen  July  25th. 

T.  rubi,  L. — Common  in  June. 

T.  illicis,  E.— Generally  distributed  in  June  and  July;  they  appeared 
fond  of  flowers  of  the  white  Sedum.     Var.  cbscuU,  0. — Not  at  all  rare. 

Polyommatus  virgaurecB,  L. — Abundant  July,  August,  and  into  Sep- 
tember ;  everywhere  up  to  5000  feet.  Some  females  showed  the  usual 
white  marks  of  the  under  surface  of  hind  wings,  also  on  the  upper  surface 
of  same. 

P.  dispar,  Haw.,  var.  rutilus,  Wer. — I  was  somewhat  surprised  and 
pleased  to  find  this  beautiful  insect  round  the  great  springs  of  Beinette  on 
July  29th.  This  species  must  have  a  great  struggle  for  existence,  I  imagine, 
as  all  the  marsh  plants  are  cut  down  in  August. 

P.  hippothoe,  L.,  var.  eurybia,  0. — Abundant  up  to  6000  feet  on 
marshy  spots.  Some  few  females  were  typical  eurybia ;  others  had  fulvous 
brown  markings,  atid  apparently  belonged  to  var.  stieberi,  Ger.  Two  speci- 
mens, male  and  female,  were  marked  on  the  under  sides  with  elongated 
black  streaks,  instead  of  the  usual  spots,  on  both  upper  and  lower  wings. 

P.  alciphron,  Rott. — Very  common.     Var.  gordius,  E. — Much  scarcer. 
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P.  dorilis,  Rott. — Frequently  met  with  in  June  and  August.  Var. 
mhalpina,  Spr. — Here  and  there,  high  up,  in  middle  of  July.  Females  of 
this  variety  very  scarce. 

P.  phlceas,  L. — Common.     Ab.  eleus,  F. — In  August,  in  lower  valley. 

LyccBna  telicanm,  Hb. — Not  common ;  around  the  Beinette  springs, 
July  18th  and  later. 

L.  arglades,  Pall. — I  had  taken  several  females  below  Chiusa,  but 
could  find  no  males  for  several  days,  until,  after  a  long  search,  I  discovered 
them  on  August  18th  flying  in  one  spot  in  a  large  dry  clover  field,  at  more 
than  a  mile  distant  from  the  place  where  I  had  previously  captured  the 
females. 

L.  ago7i,  Schiff.,  argus,  L.,  and  orion,  Pall. — All  common  in  July  and 
August. 

L.  orbitulus,  E. — On  highest  pastures  in  July  ;  scarce. 

L.  astrarche,  Berg. — Common. 

L.  eros,  O. — Not  common  ;  6000  feet  and  over. 

L.  icarus,  Rott. — Abundant. 

L.  aniandus,  Hb. — Beginning  of  June  in  Val  Cravina  ;  scar(3e. 

L.  escheri,  Hb. — Abundant  on  damp  spots  in  mountains. 

L.  bellargus,  Rott. — Two  broods. 

L.  hylas,  E.— Frequent  but  local,  high  up.  Females  late  in  August 
in  Val  Cravina  and  under  Monte  Bruseis. 

L.  corydon,  Poda. — Swarming  in  July  and  August.  Some  males  were 
very  white  above. 

L.  meleager^  E.— Here  and  there  in  July  and  August. 
(To  be  continued,) 
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CoLiAS  EDUSA  AND  C.  HYALE  IN  1892. — A  large  number  of  commu- 
nications have  been  received  during  September  referring  to  the  occurrence 
of  these  species  in  Britain.  As  many  of  the  records  came  to  hand  too  late 
to  be  inserted  in  the  list,  under  their  proper  county  heading,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  defer  publication  of  the  whole  until  November. — Ed. 

Plusia  moneta  bred. — We  are  pleased  to  inform  our  readers  that  this 
species  has  been  bred,  on  September  5th  and  13th,  by  Mr.  Gervase  F. 
Mathew,  who  found  pupse  on  monkshood  in  a  garden  at  Frinstead  in  Kent. 
Full  particulars  of  this  interesting  and  important  event  will  appear  in  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Mathew,  which  will  be  published  in  the  November  'Ento- 
mologist.'— Ed. 

Tapinostola  extrema  in  Staffordshire  :  a  Correction. — I  have 
to  apologise  to  you  and  your  readers  for  having  too  hastily  recorded  the 
capture  of  T.  extrema  [concolor),  (Entom.  197).  I  send  you  the  insect,  and 
I  think  you  will  allow  that  its  close  resemblance  to  the  figure  and  descrip- 
tion in  Newman,  and  to  the  coloured  figure  in  Morris,  is  some  excuse  for 
the  mistake.  I  fully  acknowledge  that  I  ought  to  have  taken  further  steps 
to  identify  the  insect  before  recording  it.  Since  writing  to  you  last,  I  sent 
the  insect  to  Mr.  Earn,  with  whom  I  had  been  in  correspondence.  At  the 
first  look  at  it  he  was  inclined  to  believe  it  really  was  extrema,  but  on  further 
examination  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  worn  specimen  of  Miana 
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arcuosa,  a  conclusion  with  which,  I  think,  you  will  agree.  With  regard  to 
Mr.  Barrett's  remarks,  which  appeared  in  your  last  issue,  every  one  must 
agree  that  local  lists  should  be  subject  to  extremely  close  scrutiny  ;  but  I 
cannot  quite  agree  with  the  whole  force  of  his  remark  as  to  "  how  im- 
probflble  the  statement  is,"  i.  e.,  that  the  insect  in  question  should  occur  in 
Staffordshire.  New  insects  are  constantly  turning  up  in  unexpected  places, 
and  the  "  mosses  "  that  are  so  common  in  this  neighbourhood  are  probably 
remains  of  glacially-formed  lakes  that  have  filled  up  by  the  growth  of 
vegetation,  abound  in  marsh  plants,  and  have,  many  of  them,  never  been 
drained  or  much  interfered  with  by  man  since  their  formation.  I  suppose 
the  locality  in  which,  when  with  Mr.  Daltry,  I  took  Veiopeia  pulchella  in 
June,  would  be  about  the  last  place  in  the  country  where  we  would  expect 
to  find  it ;  and  yet  of  that  capture  there  can  be  no  doubt.  —  F.  C.  Wood- 
FORDE  ;  Market  Drayton,  Sept.  21,  1892. 

[The  specimen  is  certainly  a  worn  male  of  Miana  arcuosa,  and  it  may 
be  added  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  examples  of  arcuosa,  in 
indifferent  condition,  have  been  confounded  with  Tapinostola  extrema, 
HUbner.  With  regard  to  the  last-named  insect,  there  is  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  entomologists  as  to  its  proper  status.  Some  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  distinct  from  Guenee's  cowcoZor.  Others  contend  that 
neither  extrema  nor  concolor  are  entitled  to  rank  as  species ;  these  argue 
that  Hiibner's  figure  412  {extrema)  badly  represents  T.  hondii,  Knaggs,  and 
that  concolor  is  only  a  local  form  of  T.fidva.  A  third,  and  perhaps  largest, 
section  admit  concolor  to  be  synonymous  with  extrema,  but  regard  the  latter 
as  perfectly  distinct  from  T.  hondii  or  T.fulva. — Ed.] 

Sugar-cane  Borers. — The  *  Kew  Bulletin  '  for  July  and  August  con- 
tains an  important  paper  on  insects  injurious  to  the  sugar-cane  crops  in 
the  West  Indies,  but  dealing  more  particularly  with  the  "  Shot-borer  " 
[Xylehorm  perforans).  The  author,  Mr.  W.  F.  H.  Blandford,  F.E.S., 
Lecturer  on  Entomology  at  Cooper's  Hill,  quotes  and  comments  upon  the 
observations  and  opinions  of  previous  writers  on  the  subject,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  state  his  own  views  and  conclusions.  The  Xyleborus,  together 
with  the  •'  Weevil  Borer  "  [Sphenophorus  sacchari)  and  the  **  Moth  Borer  " 
(Chilo  saccharalis),  are  figured  on  the  plate  which  accompanies  the  paper. 

Arqtnnis  paphia,  aberration. — During  a  week's  stay  in  the  New 
Forest,  Mr.  J.  H.  Carpenter  did  good  work  with  A.  paphia.  Among 
the  white-spotted  forms  he  captured  is  a  very  remarkable  female,  taken 
July  23rd  last,  which  he  has  placed  in  my  hands  for  description.  The 
primaries  have  each  two  large  white  blotches  ;  both  are  spreading,  with 
white  centres  and  blending  into  straw-yellow ;  the  one  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  wing  surrounds  the  black  markings,  and  is  tinged  with  pale 
olive-green  over  the  basal  area;  the  other,  which  is  subapical,  is  very  white 
and  clearly  defined.  The  secondaries  exhibit  curious  coloration,  having  a 
very  large  spreading  pearly  green  blotch,  reaching  from  the  submarginal 
series  of  spots  nearly  to  the  base,  the  colouring  of  the  blotch  approaching 
that  of  var.  valesina,  but  considerably  lighter,  especially  on  the  right  wing, 
having  the  outer  and  central  portion  whitish  ;  some  of  the  spots  forming 
the  median  band  are  brown  instead  of  the  usual  deep  black.  The  under 
surface  has  the  colouring  and  markings  of  the  variation  precisely  similar  to 
the  upper  surface.  I  captured  a  female  on  the  17th  July,  near  the  same 
part  of  the  Forest,  with  the  secondaries  exhibiting  almost  the  same 
variation   in   colour,    but   not   quite    so    clear   and    white.     Another   of 
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Mr.  Carpenter's  captures  is  that  of  a  male,  with  the  apex  of  the  right 
primary  white.  The  var.  valesina  was  in  great  abundance,  and  generally 
very  deep  in  colour.  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  large  number  of  eggs 
from  valesina;  therefore,  should  I  succeed  in  rearing  a  good  number  of 
imagines  next  season,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  record  in  what  proportion 
valesina  reproduces  valesina. — F.  W.  Feohawk  ;  Sept.  1892. 

Catocala  nupta,  abeeration. — I  have  pleasure  in  recording  the  cap- 
ture of  an  exceedingly  fine  form  of  C.  nupta,  taken  at  rest  at  Mitcham, 
Surrey,  on  August  27th  last,  by  my  friend  Mr.  Mark  Winkley.  The 
coloration  of  the  secondaries  is  remarkable,  having  all  the  usual  red 
colour  replaced  by  a  very  delicate  warm  brown,  and  a  purplish  glow 
covering  the  entire  surface  of  the  wings ;  both  the  marginal  and  median 
bands  are  broader  than  usual,  and  finely  shot  with  purple.  The  primaries 
are  also  considerably  deeper  in  colour,  the  ground  colour  being  of  a  deep 
smoky  grey  ;  the  dark  markings  are  strongly  pronounced ;  the  reuiform  is 
large  and  black,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  whitish  blotch  bordering  the  inner 
edge.  Under  surface :  the  secondaries  are  coloured  as  above,  there  being 
no  trace  of  any  red  colouring,  and  all  the  black  bands  of  primaries  and 
secondaries  are  shot  with  purple.  It  is  a  large  female,  measuring  3f  inches 
in  expanse,  and  apparently  freshly  emerged. — F.  W.  Feohawk. 

Epinephele  hyperanthus,  variety. — I  captured  a  nice  example  of 
the  lanceolate  var.  of  this  species  in  Denny  Wood,  New  Forest,  on  July 
18th  last,  the  large  lanceolate  markings  being  very  promment. — Joseph  H. 
Carpentee  ;  Streatham,  Sept.  6,  1892. 

Vanessid^  in  Lancashtee. — V.  cardui  and  V.  atalanta  have  both 
been  common  in  Lancashire  this  year. — S.  Renshaw  ;  Ash  House,  Stret- 
ford,  Manchester,  Sept.  9,  1892. 

Vanessa  antiopa  in  Cambridgeshire. — F.  antiopa  was  seen  in  a 
garden  near  here  a  short  time  ago.  I  have  only  seen  two  V.  polychloros 
this  year.  F.  io,  V.  cardui,  V.  atalanta,  V.  urticcB,  Polyommatus  alenis, 
P.  alsus  (in  chalk  pits),  Thanaos  tages,  Pamphila  sylvanus,  &c,,  have  been 
extremely  abundant  here. — (Miss)  Madge  A.  Wilson  ;  Guilden-Morden 
Vicarage,  Eoyston,  Cambs,  Sept.  2,  1892. 

LyCiENA  coRYDON  IN  EppiNG  FoREST.— It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  on  the  22nd  inst.  I  captured  a  freshly-emerged  male  specimen  of 
Lycana  corydon  at  Fair  Mead,  Epping  Forest. — J.  Bernard  Argent; 
Woodford  Wells,  Aug.  23,  J  892. 

Note  on  Parnassius  apollo  in  Switzerland. — Mr.  Leech  states 
(Entom.  218)  that  he  has  never  seen  P.  apollo  in  Switzerland  at  a  lower 
elevation  than  4500  feet.  I  saw  it  this  last  summer,  and  in  1890  and  in 
1891,  in  abundance  in  the  road  between  Aigle  and  Sepey,  the  latter  place 
lying  at  an  elevation  of  3700  feet.  I  also  saw  it  in  abundance  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Val  d'Anniviers  in  all  the  aforesaid  years.  This  would  be 
at  a  height  of  about  3100  feet.  It  is  also  abundant  in  the  road  leading  from 
Sion  to  EvoHna,  at  an  elevation  of  certainly  not  over  4000  leet.  And,  lastly, 
though  this  does  not  exhaust  the  places  in  Switzerland  where  it  occurs  at 
under  4000  feet,  I  saw  several  specimens  when  (in  1891)  I  was  going  up  to 
Chaumont  from  Neuchatel.  The  former  place  lies  38oO  feet  above  sea-level, 
—Pi.  B.  PosTANS ;  Eastbourne,  Sept,  6,  1892. 
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Detopeta  pulchella  in  South  Wales.— Oa  the  8th  June  last  a 
specimen  of  a  Deiopeia pulchella  was  taken  on  the  wing  here  by  Mr.  Oliver  H. 
Jones,  of  Fonmon  Castle,  and  brought  in  to  me  alive.  The  red  spots  on  the 
wings  are  very  much  paler  than  is  usually  the  case  with  foreign  specimens. 
Another  specimen  of  this  insect  was  taken  about  a  mile  from  here  some 
twelve  years  ago  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Rorailly,  and  is,  I  believe,  now  in  the 
collection  of  Lord  Walsingham. — W.  E.  R.  Allen  ;  Porthkerry  Rectory, 
Barry,  Cardiff,  Sept.  12,  1892. 

Deiopeia  pulchella  near  Southampton. — A  very  perfect  specimen 
of  the  rare  crimson-speckled  Deiopeia  pulchella  was  captured  on  June  10th, 
by  Mr.  L.  Rybot  in  a  field  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Itchen,  not  far  from 
Southampton. — 'Nature,'  June  16,  1892. 

Euchloe  cardamines  in  August. — When  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson's  experimental  gardens  at  Wisley,  Surrey,  on  August  20th  last,  he 
informed  me  that  on  the  Thursday  previous  (18th)  both  himself  and  his 
he;<d  gardener  saw  a  male  E.  cardanunes,  which  fiew  close  by  them.  This 
he  said  was  the  second  specimeti  the  gardener  had  seen  the  same  week. 
They  were  undoubtedly  representatives  of  a  second  brood. — F.  W. 
Fkohawk  ;  Sept.  1892. 

Sphinx  pinastri  in  Suffolk. — My  sons  and  self,  during  the  first 
portion  of  August,  captured  eleven  specimens  of  S.  pinastri  during  the 
daytime,  sitting  on  the  Scotch  firs  in  some  woods  near  here.  We  left 
several  more,  which  were  damaged  specimens,  on  the  trees.  From  a 
female  we  got  several  eggs,  and  have  a  nice  quantity  of  larvae  feeding  well 
on  Scotch  fir  for  the  last  ten  days. — Rendlesham  ;   Woodbridge,  Sept.  4. 

• 

Erebia  iETHioPs  AT  Arncliffe. — On  August  20ih,  1892,  I  found 
Erehia  athiops  fairly  abundant  in  an  opening  m  a  wood  at  Arnclifie,  York- 
shire, at  a  height  of  about  1000  feet.  Most  of  them  were  in  bad  condition. 
The  opening  was  covered  with  Geranium  sanguineum.  Charceas  graminis 
was  also  fairly  plentiful  upon  ragwort  (JSenecio  jacobna). — H.  Wildk  ;  Clay 
Hill  House,  Enfield,  Sept.  15,  1892. 

CosMiA  paleacea  IN  Sherwood  Forest. — As  supplementary  to  Mr. 
Ferris'  note  (Entom.  222),  re  Cosmia  paleacea  [Euperia  fulvago),  my 
brother  and  1  sugared  for  it  at  all  its  well-known  headquarters  in  Sherwood, 
near  to  Edwinstovve,  on  the  evening  of  August  25th  last,  and  obtained  but 
three  specimens,  all  in  a  worn  condition.  As  Mr.  Ferris  took  it  in  numbers 
a  fortnight  earlier  in  the  same  district,  1  think  we  may  put  down  its  date  of 
appearance  as  first  week  in  August. — W.  D.  Carr;  Lincoln,  Sept.  2, 1892. 

Hadena  satura  in  Kknt. — On  the  19th  August,  G.  Parry  sent  me  a 
fine  female  H.  satura  ahve,  and  on  the  24th  a  second  specimen,  a  male ; 
this  he  sent  me  also  ahve.  it  is  seventeen  years  since  he  took  a  specimen 
before.  On  putting  this  fine  addition  in  my  cabinet,  I  was  struck  witli  the 
large  patch  nearer  the  outer  margin  being  like  some  of  my  H.  atriplicis  in 
form,  but  nothing  at  all  like  my  Crymodea  exulis  from  Inverness-shire.  By 
the  way,  I  have  tsvo  Noctuse  among  my  C.  ej:ulis,  ticketed,  '*  Captured  in 
Shetland,  by  John  Rennie,  1870."  Mr.  Briggs,  when  here,  said  he  did  not 
know  them,  and  had  never  seen  any  specimens  like  them. — J.  B.  Hodg- 
KiNSOiN;  ABhtOQ'Ou-Ribble,  Aug.  '61,  1892. 
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Food-plant  of  Cel^na  haworthii. — Like  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Searancke  (Entom.  2'2*2),  I  should  be  glad  to  know  of  some  other  food-plant 
for  CelcBua  haworthii  besides  cotton-grass.  I  took  a  nice  specimen,  flying 
over  the  heather  in  the  bright  sun,  on  August  22nd,  and  another  in  the 
same  spot  the  following  day.  On  the  24th  another  was  brought  to  me,  it 
having  flown  into  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  castle  at  night.  I  am 
the  more  anxious  to  know  the  food-plant  of  this  species,  as  I  obtained  ova 
from  the  second  which  I  took.  As  far  as  I  have  observed,  no  cotton-grass 
grows  about  here  at  all. — (Rev.)  J.  C.  Mackonochie  ;  Douglas  Castle, 
Lanark,  Sept.  2,  1892. 

SiREx  GiGAs  AT  Chichester. — A  Very  fine  female  Sirex  gigas  was 
taken  here  on  August  24th.  In  some  years  they  are  plentiful  in  this 
locality. — Joseph  Anderson,  Jun. 

Sirex  juvencus  in  Middlesex. — I  had  a  female  specimen  of  this 
sawfly  brought  me  yesterday  for  identification  by  a  friend,  who  had 
captured  same  in  Belsize  Park. — Joseph  H.  Carpenter  ;  Streatham, 
Sept.  6,  1892. 

The  Colkoptera  of  Norfolk. — Mr.  J.  Edwards,  of  Colesborne, 
Cheltenham,  is  preparing  for  publication  a  list  of  Norfolk  Coleoptera. 
The  ordinary  sources  of  information  having  been  exhausted,  he  appeals  to 
those  who  have  collected  in  that  county  for  lists  of  their  captures. 

Carsia  imbutata  and  Cidaria  populata  in  Lancashire. — In 
August  last  I  took  a  good  many  C.  imbutata  at  the  place  where  I  took 
Celana  haworthii.  Cidaria  pojmlata  was  common  in  the  same  locality, 
amongst  them  being  a  good  proportion  of  dark  varieties.  —  (Rex.)  J.  C. 
Mackonochie  ;  Douglas  Castle,  Lanark,  Sept.  2,  1892. 

Butterflies  in  the  Alpes  Maritimes.— On  an  excursion  to  a  moun- 
tain near  here,  called  the  Pepiori  (8774  ft.  above  sea-level),  on  July  18th 
last,  I  captured  the  following  species  of  Rhopalocera,  viz. : — Pieris  callidice 
(several,  abundant,  but  j)asse) ;  Colias  phicomone  (three  males) ;  Melitcea 
parthenie  v.  varia,  Meyer-Diir  (three  females,  common) ;  Erebia  melampus, 
Esp.  (or  cassiope  ?,  probably  the  former  ;  one),  and  a  smgle  female  specimen 
of  Ccenonympha  iphis,  Hiib.  ;  these  latter  seemed  to  be  nearly  over.  Near 
the  top  I  secured  Erebia  mnestra,  Hiib.,  one  male  and  two  females  ;  also 
E.  tyndarus  (type) ;  this  last  species  is  not  very  common  here,  being  usually 
replaced  by  the  var.  dromus,  H.-S.,  or  by  a  form  intermediate  between  the 
typical  insect  and  the  above-mentioned  variety.  I  also  took  two  males  and 
two  females  of  E.  gorge,  Esp.,  and,  near  the  top,  a  very  fine  example  of  the 
ab.  eryriis,  Esp.  1  had  the  misfortune  to  break  my  net  short  at  the  handle 
at  this  juncture,  but  notwithstanding  persevered.  The  great  prize,  however, 
was  undoubtedly  Eyebia  lappona,  Esp.,  which  I  only  saw  at  the  summit 
itself.  It  was  the  only  species  on  the  wing,  except  a  sohtary  Vanessa 
cardui.  I  took  three  specimens  (a  male  and  two  females),  all  worn.  As  lar 
as  I  am  aware,  it  is  new  to  the  entomological  fauna  of  the  district. — F. 
Bbomilow;  St.  Martin  Vesubie,  Alpes  Maritimes,  France,  Aug.  5,  1892. 

Notes  on  the  Season:  Windi-irmere. — Sugaring  here,  during  June 
and  July,  has  this  year  proved  quite  a  success.  1  have  beeu  in  Windermere 
since  June  22nd,  and  from  that  date  till  the  end  of  July  I  sugared  nearly 
every  evening  with  varying  succebs.     Some  nights  the  patches  ol  treacle 
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were  absolutely  swarming  with  moths,  especially  after  heavy  rain,  and  on 
one  or  two  evenings  with  some  thunder.  J^'rom  June  2*2nd  to  the  end  of 
July  I  took  the  lollowiug  : — Tkyatira  batis,  two.  Cymatophora  duplaris, 
several.  Acronycta  ligustri,  one ;  A.  rumicis,  common,  some  fine  dark 
specmiens.  Leucania  iUharyyria,  common  ;  L.  comma,  several ;  L.  imptira, 
several ;  L.  pallens,  one.  Xylopliasia  rurea,  very  common  and  variable  ; 
X.  lithoxylea,  common  ;  X.  vionoglypka,  quite  a  pest,  some  very  fine  black 
varieties.  Apamea  basilinea,  common;  A.  gemina,  several;  A.  didyma, 
common.  Miana  strlgilis,  common.  Grammesia  trigrammica,  several  (I 
have  not  found  this  moth  so  far  north  before).  Rusina  tenehrosa,  several. 
Agrotis  exdamationis  and  A.  corticea,  the  latter  being  very  plentiful,  and 
individual  specimens  very  different.  Triphmia  comes,  a  few ;  T.  pionuha, 
very  common  as  usual.  Noctua  augur,  quite  a  pest,  especially  after  it  had 
been  out  some  time,  as  many  specimens  turned  up  so  worn  as  to  be  hardly 
recognisable ;  N.  plecta,  very  common ;  N.  c-nigrum,  two ;  N.  triangulum, 
four ;  N.  brunnea,  common ;  lY.  /estiva,  very  common  and  variable ; 
N.  baia,  a  few.  C'alymnia  trapezliia,  a  lew.  Eaplexia  lucipara,  common. 
Apiecta  prasina,  one ;  A.  nebuiosa,  very  common  ;  A.  tincta,  three.  Hadena 
dentina,  a  few  ;  H.  oleracea,  common  ;  H.  thalassina,  very  common,  and  in 
good  condition  till  the  first  week  in  July;  H.  rectilinea,  one  {Lh3i\e  uot 
neard  ol  it  being  taken  here  before).  Gonoptera  Ubatrix,  one  or  two  hjber- 
uated  specimeus.  Mama  typica,  very  common.  At  lignt,  from  June  22nd 
to  the  present  date,  iSeptember  brd,  i  have  taken  the  following  : — Bryophila 
perla,  a  few.  HydrcBcia  nictitans,  several.  Xylupliasia  rurea  and  A.  mono- 
giypha,  very  common.  Neuroma  popularis,  common.  C/iarceas  graminis, 
very  common.  Apamea  didyma,  Miana  strigiUs,  and  Agrotis  corticea,  all 
very  commonly.  A  specimen  of  A.  ashworthii,  which  haa  ueen  attracted  to 
light,  was  brought  to  me  from  Llangollen  by  a  Iriend.  TryphcBiia  comes  and 
T.  pronuba,  common.  Noctua  glareosa,  a  lew;  N.  augur,  plecta,  brumiea, 
festiva,  dahlii,  and  xanthographa,  common.  Calymnia  trapezina,  common. 
Polia  chi,  common.  Cieoceris  viminalis,  common.  Hadena  dentina,  a 
few.  Habrostola  triplasia,  several.  Flusia  chrysitis,  one ;  P.  iota,  several ; 
F.  pulchrina,  live  ;  P.  gamma  came  out  about  a  week  or  so  past  in  great 
abundance ;  P.  mterrogationis,  one  (I  found  the  chrysalis  of  another  spun 
up  amongst  some  heaiher,  which  emerged  the  following  day).  Amphipyra 
tragopogonis,  a  few.  As  to  Geometise,  amongst  others,  1  have  taken  the 
lohowmg  : — Lropteryx  savibucata,  KUopia  prosapiaria,  Selenia  Ulunaria, 
Odontopera  bidentata,  CrocaUis  elinguaria,  Boarmia  repandata  and  B. 
rhomboidaria,  Macaria  liturata,  Haiia  vauaria,  Lomaspilis  rnarginuta, 
Larentia  didymata,  several  different  species  ot  Eupithecia,  Melanthia  albi- 
ciilata,  Coreinia  munitata,  designata,  J'errugata,  and  unidentata,  Cidaria 
truncata  (very  vaiiuble),  C.  prunata,  testata,  populuta,  fuivata,  dotata, 
Anaitis  plagiuta,  and  Tanagra  atrata,  m  great  abundance. — A.  M.  Moss; 
Ellerthwaite,  Windermere,  Sept.  3,  J  892. 

isoTEs  FKOM  13 ATH. — Lycwua  bellargus  [adonis)  has  turned  up  here  this 
season,  i  have  never  met  with  it  belore  during  the  lew  years  I  have 
collected  in  this  neighbourhood.  Biusia  gamma  has  been  very  abundant, 
and  i  took  a  few  P.  iota  in  June.  Among  other  things,  Geometra  vernaria 
and  i'hibalapteryx  tersata  liave  been  fairly  common.  Larvae  of  Kucheiia 
jacubaoi,  bpUosoma  menthastri,  and  Bhuleru  bucephala,  are  very  abundant 
just  at  present.  Altogether  it  is  the  best  season  i  have  had  here,  although 
Dume  few  species  have  been   scarce,  notably  Bryophila  perla,  which  is 
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usually  very  abundant.— Philip  W.  Ridley  ;   2,  Camden  Terrace,  Bath, 
Sept.  12,  1892. 

Captures  in  the  New  Forest.-— During  a  week  (August  4th  to  11th) 
in  the  New  Forest,  near  Brockenhurst,  we  captured,  amongst  others,  the 
following  species: — Argynnis  paphia  (abundant),  A.  papliia  var.  valesina 
(worn  specimens),  A.  adippe  ('abundant),  A.  aglaia  (1  female),  Vanessa  poly- 
chlorosCS  females),  Limenitis  sihylla  (worn  specimens),  Apatura  iris  {I  female, 
worn),  Satyrus  semele  (abundant),  Thccla  quercus  (abundant),  T.  hetulcB  (1 
male),  Lycmna  argiolus  (2  males),  L.  cegori  (abundant),  Rhodocera  rhamni 
(abundant),  Colias  hyale  (1  good  male),  Liparis  vioiiacha  [a.  female), 
Heliothis  dipsaceus,  Anarta  myrtilli,  Thyatira  batis,  TriphcBna  fimbria,  and 
several  commoner  kinds;  also  a  larva  of  Acronycta  alni  (now  spun  up). — 
F.  L.Blathwayt  ;  Waluej  House,  Aylstone  Hill,  Hereford,  Aug.  20, 1892. 

A  Curious  Parasite. — In  the  New  Forest,  last  July,  I  netted  a  good 
series  of  Epinephele  tithonus  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  well-marked 
series,  and,  upon  taking  them  off  the  setting-boards,  I  observed  something 
peculiar  in  the  appearance  of  a  very  large  female.  This  proved  to  be  a 
worm  ;  it  has  partially  come  out  from  between  the  jointure  of  the  head  and 
thorax.  In  colour  it  is  light  brown,  polished  ;  head  blunt,  and  about  the 
thickness  of  a  coarse  horse-hair.  It  emerged  spirally,  and  I  should  say,  if 
straightened,  would  be  quite  an  inch  and  a  half  long  ;  but  how  much  is 
still  in  the  butterfly  I  cannot  say.  Both  are  well  preserved;  the  parasite 
lies  over  the  body  of  its  host,  but  in  drying  has  slightly  discoloured. — J.  H. 
Fowler  ;  Poulner,  Ringwood,  Aug.  1892. 

[This  is  probably  a  Filaria,  one  of  the  Nematode  worms.  Such  para- 
sites have  been  detected  in  beetles  and  earwigs,  in  some  instances  the 
worm  has  been  found  to  measure  fully  two  inches  in  length.— Ed.] 

The  Electric  Light. — I  made  some  remarks  in  Entom.  xxiii.  222, 
re  the  attraction  of  electric  light  for  Lepidoptera  in  the  case  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  lighthouse  at  the  Naval  Exhibition.  I  visited  the  same  lighthouse 
(now  being  exhibited  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Old  Trafford)  on  the  1 9th 
of  August,  with  a  view  to  estimating  its  power  of  attraction,  and  I  must 
confess  was  astonished  at  the  number  of  moths  present.  Before  ascending 
one  could  see  them  from  below,  flashing  in  and  out  of  the  rays  in  hundreds, 
and  on  reaching  the  top  the  place  was  full  of  them  ;  some,  apparently 
dazzled  by  the  light,  frantically  flying  in  all  directions,  buzzing  and  banging 
in  your  face,  up  your  sleeves,  down  your  neck,  everywhere.  In  every 
sheltered  niche  and  cranny  four  or  five  were  to  be  seen  together,  and 
especially  was  this  so  on  the  staircase,  which  was  stiewed  with  their 
partially  cremated  remains,  the  result  of  their  all  too  successful  attempts 
at  self-immolation.  The  species  were  more  remarkable  for  quantity  than 
quality,  as  the  following  hst  will  show.  The  genus  TrlphcBna  was  the  best 
represented,  T.  ianthina  and  T.  interjecta  being  the  only  species  not  ob- 
served. Xylophasia  polyodon,  Leucania  conigera,  L.  lithargyria,  L.  pallens, 
Mamestra  brassier,  Apamea  gemina,  Caradrina  morpheus,  Agrotis  nigricans^ 
Noctua  umbrosa^  N.  xanthographa,  and  Plusia  gamma,  were  all  very  abun- 
dant. The  above  were  all  I  could  identify  during  the  five  minutes  I  was 
there;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  anybody,  spending  even  half  an  hour 
there,  could  add  considerably  to  the  list.  The  night  was  fine,  with  a 
gentle  S.S.W.  wind  blowing. — Douglas  Stuart  Stewart  ;  North  Leigh, 
Prestwich,  Lancashire,  Aug.  22,  1892. 
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Sugar  at  Chester. — The  season  continued  to  promise  so  well  that  I 
was  tempted,  on  the  night  of  July  4th,  to  try  sugar  again  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  our  local  geography,  I  may  say  I 
selected  a  spot  new  in  my  experience,  viz.,  the  field  just  beyond  Curzon 
Park.  The  ground  is  about  100  ft.  above  the  River  Dee,  which  is  close 
by,  and  the  treacle  was  applied  to  the  isolated  trees  growing  about.  There 
was  a  slight  breeze  from  the  west,  and  a  cool  temperature.  Contrary  to  all 
my  previous  ill-luck  in  the  neighbourhood,  moths  literally  swarmed  to  the 
treacle.  The  following  is  a  list,  arranged  according  to  abundance  : — Miana 
strigilis  var.  cethiops,  Agrotis  exclamationis,  Noctua  augur,  Triphana  pro- 
7iuba  (fine  forms),  T.  orhona,  Xylophasia  monoglypha  [polyodon),  X.  hepa- 
tica,  Mamestra  furva  (?),  Caradrina  taraxad  {hlandd),  Acronycta  rumicis, 
A.  psi,  Spilosoma  luhricipeda.  M.  strigilis  exhibited  three  forms  of  the 
variety  cethiops.  The  first  has  a  broad  steel-grey  band,  parallel  with  the 
exterior  margin  of  the  fore  wings ;  the  second  has  the  fore  wings  sufifused 
with  rust-colour :  the  third  form  is  altogether  black.  On  the  night  of  July 
11th,  I  sugared  again  at  the  same  place.  There  was  a  cold  breeze  from 
the  south-east,  and  the  moon  rose  about  eleven  o'clock.  Altogether  it  was 
not  such  a  favourable  night  as  the  preceding  one.  In  addition  to  most  of 
the  species  for  July  4th,  the  following  also  came  to  sugar : — Type  forms  of 
M.  strigilis,  M.  furuncula,  Hadena  oleracea,  H.  pisi,  Xylophasia  lithoxyUa, 
Noctua  plecta,  Mania  typica,  N. /estiva,  Tortrix  corylana,  Acidalia  aversata, 
and  Xanthosetia  zcegana.  My  next  sugaring  visit  to  this  locality  occurred 
July  14th.  It  was  a  still,  dark  night.  All  forms  of  M.  strigilis  were  com- 
paratively scarce.  Additional  moths  were  Leucania  conigera,  N.  c-nigru7n, 
N.  triangulum,  and  Camptogramma  hilineata. — J.  Arkle  ;  Chester. 

Sugaring  at  Dulverton,  Somersetshire. — On  the  24th  July,  I  tried 
sugaring  in  a  wood  near  the  town,  but  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  moths 
came  to  it,  though  the  night  was  apparently  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  but 
perhaps  the  enormous  masses  of  honeysuckle  about  had  superior  attractions. 
— Philip  de  la  Garde  ;  Dulverton,  Somerset. 
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South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
August  2Sth,  1892. — Mr.  Eichard  South,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Frohawk  exhibited  a  fine  bred  series  of  Colias  edma,  Fb.,  all  the 
females  being  tinged  with  green  in  the  hind  wings  ;  also  a  living  larva 
of  Carterocephalus  palceinon,  Pall.  Mr.  Carrington  said  few  entomolo- 
gists had  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  larva  of  this  species,  although 
he  had  an  unpublished  record  of  it  dating  as  far  back  as  the  fifties. 
Mr.  Carpenter,  a  series  oi  Argynnis  paphia,  L.,  and  var.  valesina,  Esp., 
amongst  the  former  species  was  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  male,  the 
hind  wings  taking  the  character  of  valesina  ;  also  a  series  of  Epinephele 
hyperanthes,  It.,  with  lanceolate  markings  ;  he  stated  that  he  had  taken 
some  hundreds  in  the  New  Forest  this  year,  and  found  no  variation. 
Mr.  Macmurdo,  a  series  of  Jxryophila  pcrla,  Fb.,  and  remarked  that  the 
lichen  on  the  wall  from  which  they  were  taken  varied  considerably. 
Mr.  Adkin  said  the  variation  appeared  to  him  to  arise  from  an  increase 
in  the  size  and  tone  of  the  darker  markings,  the  whole  of  the  specimens 
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being  of  a  form  in  whicli  the  ground  colour  was  white ;  he  thought  that 
in  some  districts  the  ground  colour  of  the  wings  assumed  a  yellowish 
or  bufl"  tint.   Mr.  Turner,  bred  specimens  of  Boarmia  roboraria,  Schiff., 
and  stated  that  he  only  successfully  hybernated  two  larvae,  although 
they  apparently  did  well  till  the  early  part  of  March.    Mr.  Adkin  gave 
his  experience  of  twenty-five  larvae  sleeved  on  oak  in  his  garden  last 
autumn,  and^which  in  due  course  attached  themselves  to  the  twigs  for 
hybernation.     All  went  well  till  the  middle  of  December,  when  the 
heavy  gales  dislodged  them ;   and  although  they  gradually  regained 
their  position,  taking  advantage  of  occasional  mild  days  to  do  so,  they 
did  not  appear  to  thrive  afterwards,  were  restless,  and  did  not  take  to 
their  food  well  as  the  spring  advanced.    Mr.  Turner's  exhibit  included 
Ayamea  ophiogramma,  Esp.,  and  a  bleached  variety  of  Epinephele  ianira, 
L.,  from  Leigh,  Essex  ;  he  said  that  several  specimens  of  this  form  had 
been  taken  in  the  Leigh  district  within  the  last  few  years.   Mr.  Allbuary, 
a  lengthy  series  of  Colias  edusa,  Eb.,  some  remarkably  fine  specimens 
of  the  var.  helices  Hb.,  Deiopeia  pulchella,  L. ;  also  two  bred  specimens 
of  Vanessa  urticcB,  L.,  in  one  of  which  all  the  normal  red  colour  was 
entirely  replaced  by  a  beautiful  bright  yellow,  and  was  very  much 
admired.     Mr.  Nussey  showed  a  box  of  most  interesting  varieties, — 
Lyccena  bellargiis,  Kott.,  and  icarus,  Eott., — with  the  spots  on  the  under 
side  developed  into  broad  streaks ;  Polyommatus  phloeas,  L.,  in  which 
one  specimen  had  only  the  central  spot  on  the  fore  wing,  and  another 
with  the  hind  wings  of  a  dark  fulvous  brown ;  also  a  banded  speci- 
men of  Argynnis  euphrosyne,  L.,  and  the  pallid  form  of  Colias  edusa 
var.  helices  Hb.     Mr.  Hawes  related  his  experience  of  collecting  at 
Eelixstowe  and  Folkestone  during  the  middle  of  August,  and  reported 
the  continued  abundance  of  Colias  and  Vanessa,  whilst  Pieris  rapes  and 
brassiccB  were  by  hundreds  on  thistle-heads.     At  Folkestone  he  stated 
it  was  painfully  evident  that  edusa  and  hyale  had  been  hunted  down  by 
the  schoolboys,  who  prowl  about  the  Warren  Hills  at  this  time  of  the 
year  from  early  morning  till  late  afternoon.     Mr.  South,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Burkill,  exhibited  two  well-executed  coloured  drawings  of  varieties 
of  ^merinthus  tilice,  L. : — No.  1  represented  an  insect  with  pale  brown 
fore  wings,  marked  with  reddish  spots  of  the  usual  shape ;  hind  wings 
fuscous  grey-brown,  with  some  irregular  darker  markings ;  and  body  of 
the  same  colour  as  fore  wings.   No.  2  represented  an  insect  with  greenish 
white  wings,  with  the  usual  central  markings  dark  green,  and  some 
touches  of  an  intermediate  shade  of  green  between  the  central  band 
and  the  base  of  the  wing,  and  on  the  outer  third  of  the  wing ;  hind 
wings  fuscous  brown,  outer  and  abdominal  margins  paler,  the  former 
edged  with  blackish,  and  the  body  of  the  intermediate  green  of  fore 
wmgs.     Mr.  Adkm  enquired  if  all  the  species  of  Pieris  were  well 
represented  this  season,  as  he  had  not  seen  napi.     Pieris  brassic(S,  he 
observed,  was  in  abundance,  rapa  not  quite  so  numerous,  and  7iapi 
exceedingly  scarce.     Mr.  Tutt  remarked  that  his  son  had  met  with 
the  latter  species  freely,  quite  recently ;  and  Mr.  South  said  he  still 
had  a  living  pupa  which  had  been  in  that  stage  for  three  months. 

September  8th. — Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Mark  Winkley  exhibited  a  beautiful  variety  of  Catocala  nupta,  L., 
with  the  normal  red  colour  of  the  hind  wings  pale  brown,  shot  with 
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purple.     Mr.  Frohawk,  Satyrus  semele^  L.,  bred  from   ova  deposited 
by  a  female  captured  in  the  New  Forest ;  one  female  with  under  side 
suffused.     Mr.  Fenn,  a  long  series  of  Cidaria  truncata,  Hufn.,  bred 
from  a  female  taken  at  Chattenden,  and  showing  three  distinct  forms ; 
also  a  female  Colias  edusa,  Fb.,  with  a  broad  black  band,  and  another 
with  faint  yellow  dots  on  the  band.     Mr.  Tugwell  exhibited  Spiiosoma 
lubricipeda,  Esp.,  var.  radiata,  with  the  Yorkshire  parents,  and  stated 
they  had  only  been  in  pupa  three  weeks.    Mr.  H.  Moore  brought  a  box 
of  grasshoppers  collected  in  Spain,  which  included  the  blue  form  of 
(Edipoda  fasciata.     Mr.  Carpenter,  a  specimen  of  Sirex  juvencus  taken 
in  Belsize  Park.     Mr.  S.  Stevens,  a  new  species  of  Botys,  taken  at 
Totland  Bay  in  June  last,  allied  to  fuscalis ;   also  typical  J'uscaLis  and 
terrealis  for  comparison.     Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  specimens  of 
Vanessa  cardui,  L.,  which  he  had  reared  from  larvaB  collected  in  July 
last  at  Westgate ;   the  chrysalids,  immediately  after  metamorphosis, 
had  been  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  67°  Fahr.,  which  was  steadily 
maintained  both  day  and  night,  and  the  result  was  that  the  ima- 
gines which  emerged  were  all  much  darker  than  usual.     This  was 
brought  about  by  the  black  occupying  an  extended  area,  and  the  row 
of  five  spots  on  the  hind  wings  being  not  only  increased  in  size,  but 
often  confluent.   He  also  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Epinephele  ianira,  L., 
taken  at  Westgate,  which  had  a  well-defined  ocellus  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  hind  wings.     Mr.  Frohawk  stated  that  he  had  never  noticed  an 
ocellus  in  this   species   on   the  hind  wings  before.     Mr.  Manger,  a 
Longicorn  taken  fifty  miles  at  sea  ofi'  Borneo,  and  said  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  they  carried  their  antennae  in  flight ;  also 
Vanessa  cardui,  L.,  taken  at  sea  thirty  miles  from  Algiers;   and  a 
Cicada,  twenty-five  miles  ofl'  Pointe-de-galie,  Ceylon.     Mr.  Frohawk 
showed  a  species  of  gnat  taken  from  the  neck  of  a  collie,  and  remarked 
upon  the  abundance  of  this  insect  at  Chattenden.     Mr.  West  (Green- 
wich) stated  it  was  the  same  species  which  was  a  regular  pest  at  Plum- 
stead.   Mr.  Step  also  related  his  experience  with  this  insect  at  Ashtead, 
which  had  stung  him  on  the  hands  during  his  rambles,  and  immedi- 
ately caused  a  painful  swelling,  which  took  some  few  days  to  reduce. 
Mr.  Step  exhibited  two  species  of  sea-anemones  [Teatia  crassicurniSf 
Miiller,   and   Actinia  mesembryanthemum,   Ellis),   and   made   remarks 
thereon.     Mr.  Weir  said  he  had  kept  an  unhealthy-looking  specimen, 
when  taken,  for  twenty-one  years. — H.  W.  Bakker  and  A.  Shobt, 
Hon,  Sees, 

Birmingham  Entomological  SociExt. — September  lUth,  1892. — Mr. 
G.  H.  Keurick,  V.-P.,  in  the  cljan.  The  followiijg  were  exhibited : — By 
Mr.  Seville  Chamberlain,  a  boxful  of  Lepidoptera,  which  he  had  recently 
collected  in  Inverness-shire.  Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott,  a  very  long  series  of 
Colias  edusa,  collected  at  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight,  including  halt  a  dozen 
of  the  var.  helice,  and  one  specimen  intermediate  between  the  variety  and 
ihe  type.  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  two  local  bpccmiens  of  C.  edusa,  also  larvae 
of  Sphinx  llgustri,  taken  at  Trench  Wooub.  Mr.  K.  C.  Bradley,  Zygana 
trijoiii  var.  conftuens,  and  one  specimen  of  Emmelesia  tceniata;  both  Irom 
Barmouth.  Mr.  G.  H.  Kenrick,  Flusia  bractea,  from  Scotland;  and 
Euperiafulvago,  from  Cannock  Chase  and  Sherwood  Forest.  Mr.  Colbrau 
J.   Wain  Wright   read   a   paper  entitled  ♦'Isolation    as  a   Factor   in   the 
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Evolution  of  Species,"  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  great  effect  which 
isolation  had  indirectly  in  assistiug  divergence  from  types,  and  also 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  directly  it  had  a  decided  effect  in  producing 
divergence,  contrary  to  Wallace's  opinion,  although  that  effect  might 
be  small,  aud  at  most  able  to  produce  species,  not  genera. — Colbran 
J.  Waik WRIGHT,  Horu  Sec. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — Sept.  l^th. — 
Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  F.  N. 
Pierce,  F.E.S.,  read  a  paper  entitled  '*  Some  further  researches  upon  the 
genital  structure  of  Lepidoptera."  The  author  described  the  different 
species  in  the  genera  Acronycta,  Agrotis,  Noctua,  &c.,  and  showed  that  in 
cases  where  the  identity  or  otherwise  of  species  was  disputed  the  genitalia 
might  often  be  used  as  a  sure  means  of  differentiation.  The  paper  was 
illustrated  by  the  author's  preparations  of  these  parts  thrown  upon  a  screen 
by  the  aid  of  the  oxyhydrogen  micro  lantern,  aud  by  photographs  and 
specimens  of  each  species  described.  The  President  exhibited  varieties  of 
Angerona  jprunaria.  Messrs.  Gregson  and  Eobson,  challenge  series  of 
Abraxas  grossulariatay  showing  variation  produced  by  food.  Mr.  Scow- 
crolt,  varieties  of  Xanthia  cerago.  Mr.  William  Johnson,  a  fine  variety  of 
Vanessa  urticcB,  which  had  the  ground  colour  very  pale ;  Bomhyx  rubi,  with 
the  bands  absent ;  and  Orgyia  fa&celina,  with  a  mass  of  dark  scales  near 
the  centre  of  the  costa  of  the  fore  wings.  Mr.  Prince,  varieties  of  Abraxas 
grossulariata ;  and  a  specimen  of  Colias  edusa  nearly  the  variety  helice, 
captured  at  Wallasey.  Mr.  Harker,  G.  edusa  from  Crosby.  Mr.  Crabtree, 
a  long  series  of  C.  edusa,  captured  at  Sidmouth,  S.  Devon,  who  remarked 
that  he  had  only  taken  one  var.  helice  among  fifty-six  edusa. — F.  N. 
Pierce,  Hon.  Sec. 

Yore:  and  District  Field  Naturalists'  ^ocmiY.— August  10th, 
189^. — Mr.  J.  Hawkins  exhibited  imagines  of  Apaviea  unanunis,  Hadena 
dent'uia,  Bupalus piniaria,  including  a  very  dark  specimen  of  the  latter,  and 
one  with  ground  colour  yellow  instead  of  white,  from  York  ;  also  living  larvte 
of  Acronycta  Leporina,  A.  menyanthidls,  Eriogaster  lanestris,  Spilosoma 
menthastri,  Panolis  piniperda,  and  Acidalia  reuiutata,  from  York.  Mr.  W. 
Hawkins,  Acidalia  scutulata,  Lithosia  mesomella,  aud  tine  varieties  of 
Abraxas  grossulariata  (bred).  Mr.  R.  Dutton,  Cymatophora  duplaris, 
Cidaria  sUaceata  (bred),  Ellopia  fasciaria,  pale  form  of  Abraxas  ulmata 
(bred)  from  Doncaster,  a  long  and  fine  series  of  Epione  vespertaria  (bred), 
Eplnephele  hyperanthus  (minus  rings),  and  varieties  of  A.  grossulariata 
(bred),  from  York.  Mr.  W.  Hewett,  Tceniocampa  gothica  var.,  Demas 
coryli,  &c.,  from  Burnharvie ;  a  peculiar  variety  of  Asthena  blomeri  trom 
Siedmere,  Yorks. ;  Larentia  ccesiata  from  Coxwold,  Yorks. ;  a  beauiifui 
piuk-bordered  variety  of  Epione  vespertaria  from  York ;  Zygcena  lonicerm 
var.  semilutescens,  and  two  specimens  with  the  five  spots  confluent  (bred 
this  season),  from  York ;  also  Spilosoma  fuUginosa  var.  borealis,  bred  from 
larvgs  obtained  near  York.  Heferring  to  the  latter,  Mr.  Hewett  remarked 
that  grey,  brown,  and  black  larvae  of  this  species  had  all  produced  one  form. 
Living  larvee  of  Acronycta  alni  and  Fapilio  machaon  from  Cambridgeshire 
were  also  exhibited. 

September  lUh. — Mr.  S.  Walker  exhibited  Acronycta  menyanthidls 
(bred)  from  Darlington  aud  Strensall  Common,  near  York  (ouo  of  the 
imagines  from  the  last.named  locality  being  very  dark) ;  Triphcena  subsequa, 
taken  by  himself  at  sugar  near  Winchester,  July  btb,  lb92 ;  Xotoduntu 
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carmelita  (bred);  a  series  of  dark  Cleoceris  vlrninalis,  bred  from  larvae 
collected  at  Rokeby  on  Whit- Monday,  1892  ;  ApLecta  herbida  and  A.  tincta, 
taken  at  sugar  near  Winchester,  July  6th  ;  Luperina  cespitis,  from  Strensall 
Common,  York  ;  a  bred  series  (from  ova)  of  Ennomos  tiliaria  and  E.  erosaria ; 
a  bred  example  of  Anticlea  sinuata ;  two  varieties  of  Lobophora  lobulata&nd 
L.  hexaptsrata,  the  latter  being  a  very  pretty  form,  with  the  central  band  of 
a  pale  ashy  grey ;  both  were  taken  this  season  near  York.  Mr.  R.  Dutton, 
Geometra  papilionaria,  taken  early  in  August  at  Askham  Bogs,  York.  Mr. 
W.  Hewett,  Geometra  papilionaria,  from  Sandburn  Common,  York ;  bred 
specimens  of  F.  c-album  from  Llandago  ;  Tephrosia  consonaria  from  Head- 
ing ;  Epione  apiciaria,  York ;  Boarmia  roboraria,  New  Forest ;  Ennomos 
aZ/iiana  (bred),  Kent;  Corycia  taminata,  Challenden;  Selenia  illustraria 
(bred),  Swansea ;  HydrcBcia  petasitis  (bred),  pupae  dug  at  Greatham,  Hartle- 
pool ;  Miana  expolita,  Hartlepool ;  Acronycta  aceris,  Deal ;  Agrotis  pyro- 
phila  (type),  Aberdeen  ;  Aplecta  tincta,  Keswick  ;  Erebia  cassiope.  Barrow- 
dale,  near  Keswick;  E.  blandina,  Forres;  CoBnonympha davus,  Greenleighton 
Moss,  Northumberland,  and  Benachie.  Mr.  G.  C.  Dennis,  long  series  of 
Agrotis  corticea,  A.  tritici,  A.  pracox,  and  A.  vestigialis,  recently  taken  by 
himself  at  St.  Annes-on-the-Sea,  Lancashire. — W.  Hewett,  Hon.  Sec. 


BEVIEWS. 

Elementary  Text  Book  of  Entomology.     By  W.  F.  Kieby,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 

2nd  ed.     Eevised  and  augmented.     Pp.  281 ;  87  pi.     London : 

Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1892. 
We  are  glad  to  see  a  second  edition  of  this  popular  Introduction  to 
Entomology.  The  work  has  already  been  favourably  reviewed,  and  we 
have  now  nothing  to  add,  beyond  noting  that  some  errors  which  had 
crept  into  the  first  edition  have  been  carefully  eliminated.  The  addition 
of  a  comprehensive  Index  to  the  work  greatly  enhances  its  value  to  the 
student. 

Ilie  Lepidoptera  of  Dorsetshire.  By  0.  W.  Dale,  F.E.S.  2nd  ed. 
8vo,  pp.  76.  Dorchester  :  Henry  Ling.  1891. 
The  first  edition  of  this  County  List  was  published  in  1886,  and 
since  that  time  no  less  than  130  additional  species  have  been  observed 
in  Dorsetshire ;  of  this  number,  47  belong  to  the  Gelechidae  and  Nepti- 
culidag  alone.  Altogether  Mr.  Dale  enumerates  1482  species  as  found 
in  the  county  ^  it  is  to  be  noted  that  only  eight  species  of  the  Diurni 
seem  to  be  absent.  This  list  will  be  exceedingly  useful,  not  only  to 
those  entomologists  who  may  reside  in  or  visit  Dorsetshire,  but  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  local  faunae. 

Butterflies  of  the  Riviera.  By  Frank  Bkomilow.  8vo,  pp.  115.  Nice : 
P.  Conso  &  Co.  1892. 
A  very  useful  annotated  list  of  the  Butterflies  of  the  Maritime  Alps. 
The  times  of  appearance  of  each  species  and  localities  where  found  are 
mentioned.  In  most  instances  the  earlier  stages  are  referred  to,  and 
the  life-histories  of  many  species  are  given.  There  is  an  Index  of 
Species,  Varieties,  and  Synonyms,  and  a  list  of  the  larval  food-plants, 
with  their  English  names. 
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PLUSIA    MONET  A    BRED    IN    ENGLAND. 
By  Gervasb  F.  Mathew,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  &c. 

From  August  5th  to  September  16th  I  was  staying  at  Frinsted 
Rectory  with  all  my  family,  and  during  that  time  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  collecting  in  the  neighbourhood.  Frinsted  is 
prettily  situated  upon  high  ground  about  five  miles  from  Sitting- 
bourne,  and  commands  extensive  views  of  the  surrounding 
country.  On  September  3rd  I  received  the  *  Entomologist,' 
where  I  read  that  Phisia  moneta  had  again  been  captured  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  which,  as  the  crow  flies,  is  only  about  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Frinsted.  It  was  taken  on  July  13th,  and  another 
at  Alton  on  the  12th;  and  as  it  is  a  double-brooded .  species, 
I  thoufjht  at  this  time  larvae  or  pupge  might  be  found. 

There  were  several  large  clumps  of  monkshood  in  the  garden, 
so  I  went  out  at  once,  and  on  the  very  first  plant  I  found  a 
cocoon,  spun  up  and  quite  exposed,  upon  the  under  side  of  a  leaf. 
It  was  evidently  a  Pliisia  cocoon,  was  oval  in  shape,  quite  com- 
pact, and  of  a  pale  straw-colour — not  a  carelessly-made,  flimsy 
thing  like  that  of  P.  gamma^  which  has  usually  a  deal  of  loose 
silk  outside  the  cocoon,  and,  moreover,  is  generally  enclosed  in 
bits  of  its  food-plant.  Holding  the  cocoon  up  to  the  light,  I  could 
plainly  perceive  a  Plusia  pupa  within,  which,  when  the  cocoon 
was  touched,  became  very  lively,  and  I  felt  convinced  that  what 
I  held  in  my  hand  was  no  other  than  the  cocoon  of  P.  moneta, 
and  of  course  was  immensely  pleased  at  my  good  fortune. 

After  this  I  searched  all  the  other  plants  in  the  garden,  but 
only  found  one  more  cocoon,  which  was  of  a  slightly  paler  colour 
than  the  first,  but  just  as  compact,  and  containing  a  lively 
pnpR.  While  looking  for  the  cocoons  I  noticed  several  larvae 
of  S.  luhricipeda  and  H.  oleracea  feeding  upon  the  monkshood. 
The  3rd  of  September  was  a  Saturday,  and  upon  going  into  my 
dressing-room,  at  seven  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  and  looking 
into  the  box  containing  the  two  cocoons,  I  was  delighted  to  see 
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that  a  P.  moneta  hfid  just  emerged.  Its  wings  were  small  and 
crumpled,  but  by  eight  it  had  developed  into  a  most  lovely 
specimen.  Wiien  at  rest  it  sits  very  high  upon  its  legs,  and  the 
long  recurved  palpi  make  it  look  very  peculiar.  Upon  killmg 
and  setting  it  I  found  that  its  legs  were  very  brittle  and  came  off 
at  the  least  touch. 

After  breakfast  my  governess  and  three  elder  children  were 
sent  to  search  the  monkshood  growing  in  the  various  cottage 
gardens  in  the  neighbourhood,  while  I  went  farther  off  in  another 
direction.  A  week's  hunting  produced  five  more  cocoons,  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say  the  moths  had  emerged  from  all  of  them — I  was 
evidently  a  week  or  a  fortnight  too  late.  Nearly  every  night, 
until  I  left  Frinsted,  I  watched  the  monkshood  at  dusk,  and  kept 
a  bright  light  burning  in  one  of  the  windows,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  obtaining  a  perfect  insect,  though  I  have  no  doubt  some  were 
about.  The  nights  during  the  latter  part  of  our  stay  at  Frinsted 
were  cold  and  unfavourable  for  mothing,  and  sugaring  was  a 
complete  failure.  A  couple  of  days  before  we  left  I  beat  two  very 
small  Plusia  larvse  from  monkshood,  but  whether  they  are  moiieta 
or  gamma  I  cannot  yet  say;  the  latter  was  a  perfect  pest  at 
night.  The  second  moth,  a  most  perfect  specimen,  emerged  on 
the  18th. 

H.M.S.  '  Tyne,'  Chatham,  Sept,  19,  1892. 


LIFE-HISTORY    OF    CARTEBOCEPHALUS    PALMMON, 

By  F.  W.  Fbohawk,  F.E.S. 

(Concluded  from  p.  228.) 

On  October  8rd,  one  hundred  and  one  days  old  ;  length  the 
same  as  on  Sept.  12th,  but  more  robust,  and  the  ground  colour 
had  changed  to  a  very  pale  primrose-yellow,  and  the  stripes  of  a 
slightly  darker  hue,  the  white  lateral  line  showing  clearly,  and 
spiracles  brownish  ;  the  head  pale  buff  with  a  faint  lilac  tinge, 
with  a  black  patch  above  the  mouth  and  brownish  at  the  sides, 
the  black  eye-spots  and  central  line  showing  as  before. 

About  the  middle  of  October  it  prepared  itself  for  hybernation 
by  spinning  two  blades  of  grass  together  at  the  edges,  so  forming 
a  tube,  in  which  it  remained  perfectly  motionless  during  the 
winter  months ;  the  two  blades  were  united  along  one  side,  the 
other  edges  not  quite  meeting,  but  drawn  round  its  body  as  close 
as  possible,  leaving  a  part  of  its  dorsal  surface  exposed.  In  this 
enveloped  state  it  remained  absolutely  quiescent  from  the  middle 
of  October  until  the  12th  of  Marcli.  During  hybernation  the 
colour  had  again  changed,  being  on  February  9th,  1892,  a  pale 
pearl-grey,  and  having  a  semitransparent  appearance ;  the 
doisal  lines  drab  and  clearly  pronounced. 
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On  March  12th  it  slightly  advanced  to  the  end  of  its  hyber- 
naculum,  so  that  its  head  protruded.  It  so  remained  until 
March  21st,  when  it  quitted  its  abode,  and  I  then  obtained 
another  portrait  of  it ;  and  upon  again  measuring  it  I  found  it 
had  become  less  in  length  since  it  commenced  hybernating,  it 
then  being  (March  21st)  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long ;  and  the 
colour  had  also  again  changed  to  a  delicate  cream  or  very  pale 
primrose,  inclining  to  a  pinkish  hue,  and  the  lines  were  pinky 
drab  and  very  clearly  defined,  the  subdorsal  lines  being  separated 
by  an  almost  pure  white  stripe ;  the  head  remained  unaltered  in 
colour.  Since  hybernation  it  did  not  feed  at  all,  and  generally 
remained  quiet,  lying  along  a  grass-blade,  which  evidently  was 
occasioned  by  the  low  temperature  during  the  latter  part  of 
March. 

April  1st,  being  warm  and  bright,  I  placed  the  plant  in  the 
sun,  which  soon  revived  the  larva,  as  it  began  moving  restlessly 
about,  and  soon  began  to  spin  the  tips  of  the  grass  together.  On 
the  following  day  I  noticed  it  remained  in  the  same  position  all 
day,  but  at  times  moving  its  head  from  side  to  side,  evidently  still 
spinning  more  threads.  On  closely  examining  it  on  April  3rd,  I 
found  it  in  precisely  the  same  position,  but  motionless,  and  pre- 
pared for  pupation.  It  had  drawn  together  with  silk  six  blades 
of  grass  at  the  ends,  forming  a  tent-like  structure,  and  along  the 
surface  of  one  of  the  broadest  a  little  carpet  of  silk  was  spun, 
upon  which  it  rested  with  its  head  uppermost ;  a  silk  cord  also 
encircled  its  body  round  the  fourth  segment. 

On  April  8th,  at  mid-day,  it  pupated.  I  observed  it  just  in 
the  act  of  casting  the  larval  skin,  which  it  quickly  accomplished  ; 
by  raising  and  curving  its  body  it  became  detached  from  the 
shrivelled  skin.  When  thus  free  it  was  only  suspended  by  the 
cord  around  its  middle,  and  then  it  at  once  began  feeling  for  the 
silk  on  the  grass  with  the  anal  segment  (the  larval  skin  still 
adhering  to  the  silk)  by  lowering  and  curving  the  body  over  the 
slough  until  it  reached  the  silk,  when  immediately  some  of  the 
anal  hooks  anchored  to  it.  It  then  remained  quiet  for  about  a 
minute,  as  if  resting  after  its  exertions,  and  then  writhed  itself 
to^  and  fro,  with  evident  labour,  each  time  gradually  pushing 
aside  the  slough,  and  again  rested,  which  process  it  repeated 
several  times,  resting  for  about  a  minute  between  each  effort, 
until  it  finally  became  quite  firmly  attached  to  the  silk  and  the 
slough  hanging  by  the  side  of  the  anal  segment.  The  process  of 
securing  itself  occupied  about  twenty  minutes.  The  larva  re- 
mained fixed  for  pupation  at  least  five  days.  Altogether  it  was 
two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  days  in  the  larval  state.  In 
three  hours  after  pupation  it  assumed  its  final  form  and  colour, 
having  altered  but  very  little  in  colour  from  the  last  coloration 
of  the  larva. 

The  pupa  measures  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  is  fairly 
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cylindrical,  but  tapering  to  the  anal  segment.  Dorsal  view :  the 
head  is  pointed  in  front  in  the  form  of  a  short  conical  beak :  the 
eyes  are  rather  prominent ;  the  thorax  is  swollen  in  the  middle, 
the  widest  part,  and  then  gradually  tapers  towards  the  last  seg- 
ment, which  is  elongated  and  flattened.  Lateral  view :  the  beak 
is  slightly  upturned,  the  thorax  convexed,  and  the  segment  next 
the  thorax  is  rather  swollen  in  the  middle,  so  forming  a  rather 
decided  depression  at  the  base  of  the  thorax,  where  the  silken 
cord  passes  round  ;  the  body  gradually  tapering  to  the  last  seg- 
ment, which  terminates  in  a  long  compressed  curved  process 
furnished  with  long  hooks ;  the  wing-cases  extend  down  two- 
thirds  its  length,  and  only  very  little,  if  at  all,  swollen ;  the 
antennae  and  legs  are  but  feebly  modelled;  the  tongue  is  well 
defined,  it  is  dusky  at  the  base,  blending  into  black  at  the  apex ; 
the  colour  is  of  a  very  pale  primrose-yellow,  shading  into  pearly 
grey,  and  semitransparent  on  the  head,  wings,  and  flap ;  a  dark 
medio-dorsal  line  commences  at  the  base  of  the  beak  and  passes 
down  the  entire  length,  gradually  fading  off  in  the  anal  extremity ; 
it  is  blackest  on  the  head  and  first  abdominal  segment,  and  palest 
on  the  thorax,  where  it  is  light  brown ;  there  are  two  rust-red 
subdorsal  lines,  which  run  parallel  from  the  base  of  the  antennas 
to  the  last  segment ;  another  similar  line,  united  along  the  inner 
margin  of  the  wing,  passes  over  two  spiracles,  and  then  runs 
parallel  with  the  subdorsal  lines,  passing  just  above  the  remain- 
ing five  spiracles,  which  are  indicated  by  brownish  specks ;  at 
the  base  of  the  antennaB  are  two  short  and  fine  blackish  streaks ; 
the  antennae  and  wings  are  faintly  outlined  with  dusky  brown. 
In  general  appearance  and  colouring  the  pupa  closely  resembles 
a  piece  of  dead,  withered  grass. 

On  May  16th  the  pupa  began  to  change  colour,  the  wings 
turning  greyish  and  the  eyes  a  deep  pinkish  purple,  and  finally 
became  a  dull  leaden  grey  all  over  ;  and  a  female  emerged  on  the 
20th  of  May. 

There  is  one  thing  worthy  of  mention  in  the  habits  of  the 
larva — that  is,  it  has  the  power  of  casting  its  excrement  sideways 
with  considerable  force,  as  if  propelled  by  a  spring,  sending  it  a 
foot  or  more,  which  undoubtedly  is  a  means  to  prevent  fouling 
its  domicile. 


CALLIMORPHA     HERA. 
By  G.  C.  Bignell,  F.E.S. 


I  THINK  any  brother  entomologist,  after  reading  what  I  have 
to  say  on  the  captures  of  Callimorpha  hera,  must  of  necessity 
admit  that  it  has  established  itself  in  South  Devon,  about  120 
specimens  having  been  recorded,  including  those  mentioned  in 
this  paper. 
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The  first  capture  in  South  Devon  was  by  Mr.  D'Orville,  on 
August  I4th,  1871,  at  Alphington,  near  Exeter,  recorded  in  the 
*  Entomologist,'  vol.  v.  p.  414.  I  knew  the  gentleman  very  well, 
and  often  visited  his  garden  in  which  C.  hera  was  caught ;  it 
adjoined  a  large  nursery,  where  imported  plants  in  great  quantities 
were  received  from  the  Continent ;  and  I  therefore  considered  at 
the  time  that  the  capture  was  an  accidental  importation  among 
moss,  &c.,  used  in  the  packing  of  bulbs,  remembering  that  the 
larvse  would  then  be  very  small,  in  the  autumn  or  early  spring,  at 
the  time  of  importation.  A  figure,  with  description,  and  record 
of  previous  captures,  were  published  in  vol.vi.  pp.  33 — 36  and  239. 
Other  captures  are  recorded,  but  as  they  do  not  relate  to  my 
subject  I  shall  pass  them  over.  Ten  years  after,  notifications  of 
captures  are  made  almost  annually,  viz. : — 

In  vol.  xiv.  p.  227,  Mr.  Herbert  states  that  he  caught  a 
specimen  of  C.liera  on  the  19th  August,  1881,  in  the  Teignmouth 
road,  near  Dawlish. 

In  vol.  xvii.  p.  233-4,  Mr.  Brooks  records  its  capture  in  Devon- 
shire, and  says,  "  The  exact  locality  I  would  rather  not  name." 
Subsequent  information  proves,  without  doubt,  it  was  not  far  from 
Dawlish.  This  was  in  August,  1882,  and  two  of  the  moths  were 
obtained.  The  following  year  he  caught  three,  and  in  1884  five, 
at  '*  a  distance  of  fully  three  miles  from  where  the  specimens  of 
0.  hera  were  taken  in  the  previous  year." 

In  vol.  xviii.  p.  297,  the  same  gentleman  records  the  capture 
of  two  more  (1885),  and  mentions,  "A  gentleman  from  London, 
staying  at  Dawlish,  has  succeeded  in  taking  two  others ; "  and  at 
p.  317,  Mr.  Jager  mentions  that  he  captured  one  and  saw  one  ;  he 
"hunted  the  ground  in  company  with  a  friend  from  London,"  but 
does  not  mention  any  capture  made  by  his  friend ;  it  may  be  two, 
as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brooks. 

In  vol.  xix.  p.  250,  Mr.  Jager  records  seven  specimens  from 
Starcross,  Dawlish,  and  Teignmouth.  The  first  capture  took 
place  on  the  19th  August,  which  escaped,  while  trying  to  box  it, 
out  of  his  net  (1886). 

In  vol.  XX.  p.  230,  Mr.  Kane  mentions  the  capture  of  one  at 
Exeter,  15th  August,  1887;  and  at  p.  274,  Mr.  Jager  favours  us 
with  a  note  of  his  captures — six,  and  two  sent  him  after  leaving 
Dawlish. 

'In  vol.  xxi.  p.  258,  Mr.  Auld  records  the  capture  of  one  at 
DawUsh;  and  at  p.  274,  Mr.  Cook,  of  three  specimens  (1888). 

In  1889  we  have  none  recorded ;  1890  is  also  passed  over 
without  a  notice. 

In  1891,  Major-General  Carden  captured  seventeen  in  five 
days  at  Teignmouth,  The  same  year  the  vicar  of  a  small  parish, 
within  the  hera  radius,  captured  and  had  brought  to  him  over 
thirty  specimens,  most  of  them  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition, 
as  many  were  caught  by  village  lads  and  carried  in  their  hands  a 
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mile  or  more  to  the  parson ;  but  perhaps,  after  all,  they  would 
not  have  been  served  so  badly  as  one  I  saw  this  year,  which  had 
been  crammed  into  a  small  pill-box  by  a  boy,  the  said  box  con- 
structed only  to  carry  six  pills.  This  reminds  me  that  a  young 
gentleman,  who  is  now  a  medical  student,  when  a  lad  attending 
school  made  his  first  capture  of  hera  in  the  Starcross  district 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago ;  the  exact  date  not  recorded. 

A  few  observations  for  1892,  after  the  above,  may  be  of  inte- 
rest also.  On  the  8th  August,  Mr.  Jager  made  his  first  captures, 
namely,  two  specimens,  and  according  to  promise  duly  advised  me 
of  the  same  ;  unfortunately  I  could  not  leave  home  just  then,  but 
I  joined  him  on  the  12th.  That  day  we  did  not  make  any  captures. 
On  the  l'3th,  Mr.  Jager  captured  two,  and  I  netted  one  and  saw 
two  others,  after  beating  the  hedges  both  sides  of  lanes,  up  one 
and  down  another,  until  we  must  have  walked  over  ten  miles. 
The  following  day  the  proceeding  was  repeated  over  new  ground, 
and  three  specimens  only  were  discovered,  of  which  we  caught 
one  ;  this  was  very  near  Exeter.  The  next  day  we  started  again, 
and  this  time  without  a  single  capture ;  but  we  saw  a  lad  who  had 
one  in  good  condition,  safely  resting  in  his  killing-bottle. 

The  weather  during  the  four  days  was  very  boisterous,  with  a 
strong  inclination  to  rain,  and  little  sun  at  very  short  intervals. 
The  result  of  our  labour  was,  therefore,  so  very  inadequate  that  I 
returned  home.  Mr.  Jager  remained  in  the  locality  for  some  days 
after.  His  total  captures  amounted  to  twelve,  of  which  only  one 
could  be  called  a  good  cabinet  specimen.  The  clerg3'man  pre- 
viously referred  to  has  obtained  several  this  year;  the  exact 
number  I  do  not  know  ;  a  few  coming  to  light.  He  has  also  two 
bred  from  larvse  found  by  his  gardener.  A  gentleman  from 
London  has  also  visited  the  locality,  and  '* taken  a  small  series" 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dawlish.  By  the  foregoing  we  have  records  of 
captures  of  hera  from  Exeter  to  Teignmouth,  at  least  thirteen 
miles  as  the  crow  flies,  and  over  fifteen  by  rail. 

"We  have  it  also  recorded  that  two  captures  were  made  at 
Hazlewood,  a  small  village  on  the  river  Avon  ;  and  I  have  myself 
reliable  information  of  two  specimens  taken  near  Plymouth  a  few 
years  since.  In  considering  this  question  it  should  be  remembered 
that  during  dull  and  damp  weather,  of  which  we  generally  get  a 
preponderance  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  moth  is  very  sluggish, 
and  seldom  flies  unless  disturbed.  This,  I  think,  is  the  reason 
that  so  few  have  been  captured.  On  the  other  hand,  in  bright 
and  sunny  weather  hera  flies  so  strongly,  and  uses  its  wings  so 
freely,  that  it  might  be  mistaken  for  a  wasted  paphia,  as  indeed  I 
did  at  Exminster,  and  I  should  not  have  known  otherwise  if  it 
bad  not  alighted ;  but  it  was  off  again  before  I  could  place  my 
net  over  it. 

I  think  the  above-named  captures,  extending  over  so  many 
years,  will  go  to  prove  that  C  hera  has  established  itself  in  South 
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Devon,  and  that  very  many  more  captures  would  have  been  made 
had  we,  during  the  past  ten  years,  had  more  genial  weather. 

Stonehouse,  Plymouth,  Sept.  14,  1892. 


OCNERIA    DISPAR    IN    ENGLAND. 
By  Eichabd  South. 

The  earliest  figure  of  Ocneria  dispar  in  any  English  work  on 
Entomology  is,  I  believe,  that  by  Wilkes  in  his  '  Twelve  New 
Designs  of  English  Butterflies,'  published  in  1742.  The  insect 
was  again  figured  by  Wilkes,  who,  by  the  way,  called  it  the 
"  Gypsey  Moth,"  in  1773,  and  subsequently  by  Harris  in  the 
*Aurelian's  Pocket  Companion,'  1775,  and  by  Donovan  some- 
where about  the  year  1800.  Stephens,  in  1829  ('Illustrations  of 
British  Entomology,  Haustellata,'  ii.  p.  56),  describes  the  species 
under  the  name  of  Hypogymna  dispar ^  and  says  of  it,  "not 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ;  it  has  occasionally 
been  taken  at  Coombe  Wood,  but  in  the  fens  of  Huntingdonshire 
it  appears  to  abound,  and  may  be  taken  in  all  stages  at  one  time, 
as  the  imago  frequently  appears  long  before  all  the  larvae  have 
changed  into  pupae.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Britain  by  eggs  imported  by  Mr.  CoUinson  ;  but  the  abundance 
with  which  it  occurs  near  Whittlesea,  and  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
indigenous  specimens  (which  are  invariably  paler,  with  stronger 
markings)  to  the  foreign,  sufficiently  refutes  the  opinion." 

Curtis,  referring  to  this  species  ('  British  Entomology,'  1862), 
observes: — '*At  the  time  Donovan  wrote  these  moths  were  so 
rare  that  he  could  not  obtain  British  specimens  to  figure  in  his 
work  ;  it  is  not  easy  therefore  to  conceive  the  delight  I  experienced, 
when  a  boy,  on  finding  the  locality  of  the  Gypsy  Moth.  After  a 
long  walk  I  arrived  at  the  extensive  marshes  at  Horning,  in 
Norfolk,  having  no  other  guide  to  the  spot  than  the  Myrica  gale ; 
and  on  finding  the  beds  of  that  shrub,  which  grows  freely  there, 
the  gaily-coloured  caterpillars  first  caught  my  sight ;  they  were 
in  every  stage  of  growth,  some  of  them  being  as  large  as  a  swan's 
quill.  I  also  soon  discovered  the  moths,  which  are  so  totally 
different  in  colour  as  to  make  a  tyro  doubt  their  being  legitimate 
partners.  The  large  loose  cocoons  were  likewise  very  visible, 
and  on  a  dihgent  search  I  found  bundles  of  the  eggs,  covered 
with  fine  down  from  the  abdomen  of  the  females." 

Stainton  ('  Manual  Brit.  Butt,  and  Moths,'  1857)  remarks, 
**  This  species  is  apparently  less  common  here  than  formerly," 
and  gives  Halton  in  Bucks  and  Stowmarket  as  localities,  but 
indicates  that  the  occurrence  of  0,  dispar  in  the  latter  place  was 
not  regular. 
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In  1870  entomologists  seem  to  have  been  a  little  troubled 
about  the  right  of  0.  dispar  to  be  considered  a  British  insect, 
referring,  of  course,  to  those  larvae  or  imagines  which  were  then 
found  at  large.  In  the  *  Entomologist'  for  that  year  the  species 
is  frequently  mentioned.  Mr.  Tratman,  of  Bristol,  found  a  small 
larva  feeding  on  a  plant  of  azalea,  which  had  been  brought  into 
his  house ;  this  in  due  course  produced  a  '*  splendid  male, 
measuring  two  inches  across  the  wings,  and,  besides  being  larger, 
was  of  a  much  richer  and  darker  colour  than  the  specimens 
usually  seen  in  cabinets,  bred  'in  and  in,'  by  collectors,  from 
foreign  insects  "  (p.  172).  Mr.  A.  Davidson  states  that  while 
passing,  by  coach,  the  side  of  Loch  Mara,  a  larva  of  0.  dispar 
fell  from  a  tree  on  to  his  coat ;  and  he  considered  that  that  fact 
should  satisfactorily  dispose  of  the  question  whether  the  species 
was  indigenous  or  not  (p.  213).  Mr.  Spiller  records  a  male 
specimen  captured  in  Butter  Wood,  near  Odiham,  and  remarks, 
*'  It  is  both  larger  and  darker  than  the  bred  specimens  usually 
seen  in  collections"  (p.  183).  Mr.  D.  T.  Britton  reports  larvae 
"  not  uncommon  on  the  straggling  bushes  of  sloe,  whitethorn,  and 
wild  rose"  on  the  Essex  marshes  below  Tilbury  (p.  393).  This 
statement  is  corroborated  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Bowyer,  who  says  that 
he  found  two  larvae  "feeding  on  a  rose  tree  "  between  Tilbury  and 
Southend  (p.  452). 

Since  the  year  last  mentioned,  records  of  captures  of  odd 
examples  of  the  larva  and  imago  in  various  places  have  been 
recorded  from  time  to  time,  but  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  these  in  detail. 

That  Ocneria  dispar,  like  its  namesake,  Polyommatus  dispar, 
is  extinct  in  Britain,  there  is,  I  think,  no  reasonable  doubt ;  but 
when  it  became  so  we  have  no  means  of  definitely  ascertaining. 
This  much,  however,  appears  certain,  that  somewhere  about  the 
fourth  decade  of  the  present  century  the  species  began  to  decrease 
in  numbers,  and  that  towards  the  end  of  the  "fifties"  it  had 
practically  ceased  to  exist  as  a  wildling  in  this  country.  0.  dispar 
can  now  only  be  regarded  as  a  semi-domesticated  species  in 
England,  and  complete  degeneration  of  the  stock,  by  the  process 
known  as  "in-and-in  breeding,"  is  possibly  averted  by  the 
periodical  introduction  of  ova  from  the  Continent. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  attempts  have  been  made  to 
re-establish  the  species  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  all 
these  efforts  appear  to  have  failed.  Probably  most,  or  possibly 
all,  of  the  larvae  and  imagines  found  at  large  during  the  past 
forty  years  or  so  may  have  been  the  direct  result  of  sundry 
"turning  down"  experiments. 

As  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  restock  the  country  with 
0,  dispar  by  what  may  be  termed  artificial  means  (which  is 
perhaps  fortunate  for  fruit-growers  and  other  non-entomological 
members  of  the  community),  the  inference  would  seem  to  be  that 
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man  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  introduction  of  the  original  stock 
into  England.  We  know  that  the  species  has  been  abundant  in 
the  fen-lands,  but  we  do  not  know  whether  it  was  alwaj^s  common 
there.  One  would  suppose  that  if  0.  dispar  abounded  in  any 
part  of  England  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  or 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  Donovan  would  hardly  have  found 
it  necessary  to  figure  a  continental  specimen.  Of  course,  it  is 
quite  possible  that,  although  specimens  were  found  from  time  to 
time  in  various  localities  about  the  country,  the  headquarters  of 
the  species  was  not  discovered  until  after  Donovan  had  published 
his  book.  Probably  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  adopted 
this  view ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  published  facts  connected  with  the  English 
history  of  the  species  which  conclusively  disproves  the  statement 
that  the  origin  of  0.  dispar  in  this  country  was  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  ova. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  recent  destructive 
hordes  of  0.  dispar  in  certain  portions  of  the  United  States  are 
believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  imported  stock.  It  appears 
that  in  1868  or  1869  a  gentleman  interested  in  sericulture  received 
some  0.  dispar  in  one  or  other  of  its  early  stages,  and  that  some 
of  the  moths,  subsequently  bred,  escaped.  In  1889  the  species 
had  attained  such  alarming  numbers  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chussetts  that  the  governor  despatched  a  message  to  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  result  of  this  was  that  50,000  dols.  were  voted  in 
1890  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  the  "gipsy  moth."  A 
large  force  of  men  were  engaged  to  examine  the  trees  in  the 
infested  districts,  and  mark  those  upon  which  eggs  had  been 
deposited.  Other  men,  armed  with  flaming  torches,  followed  the 
inspectors,  and  burned  the  eggs.  Later  on,  when  the  young 
larvae  appeared,  from  eggs  which  had  escaped  the  keen  eyes  of 
the  advance  guard  and  the  heat  of  the  blazing  brand,  these 
were  played  on  by  some  fifteen  spraying  machines  charged  with  a 
solution  of  Paris-green.  A  little  over  25,000  dols.  was  expended 
during  1890,  and  the  balance  was  utilised  in  a  renewal  of  the 
campaign  in  1891 ;  but,  although  the  strength  of  the  enemy  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  reduced,  he  still  maintains  his  hold  upon 
certain  districts  in  the  State  referred  to  above. 
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By    Frank   B.   Noeris. 

(Concluded  from  p.  241.) 

LyccBna  damon,  Schiff. — Abundant,  locally,  on  damp  spots  in  pathways 
Under  Cima  Car,  and  in  Val  Sestrera ;  July  and  throughout  August.  I 
could  never  succeed  in  finding  a  female. 

L.  eumedon,  E,— Common  on  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
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L.  argiolus,  L. — Frequently  seen  all  summer.  A  female,  taken  August 
31st,  had  the  broad  black  margin  to  fore  wings,  so  excellently  figured  in 
Mr.  Barrett's  new  work,  with  the  addition  of  a  border  of  black  dots  to  hind 
wings,  and  a  discoid al  spot  on  upper  surface  of  fore  wings. 

L.  semiargus,  Eott. — Common,  June  and  July. 

L.  minimus,  Fuessly. — Appeared  in  successive  broods. 

L.  cyllarus,  Rott. — Early  in  June  ;  numerous. 

L.  arion,  L. — Locally  common  in  June  and  throughout  July  ;  chiefly 
the  var.  ohscura  of  Professor  Christ.  Some  specimens  measured  1-75  inch 
in  expanse  of  wings. 

L  euphemus,  Ab. — Very  abundant  in  all  the  wet  meadows  around  the 
Beinelte  springs.     First  seen  July  13tb. 

Ne)neobius  litcina,  h. —  Common  in  Val  Pesio  during  June. 

Lihythea  celtis,  E. — Two  or  three  only  seen  of  this  rare  insect,  with  its 
peculiar  habit  of  settling  like  a  dragonfly  on  the  summit  of  a  dead  twig  ; 
July. 

Apatura  iris,  L. — A  few  in  lower  valley  in  June ;  they  looked  smaller 
than  English  specimens. 

A.  ilia,  Hb.,  var.  clytie,  Hb. — Frequent  in  roads  in  August.  Twice  I 
saw  one  dip  like  a  swallow  into  a  pool  of  water.  Var.  inetis,  Frr. — August 
30th,  below  San  Bartolomeo. 

Limenitis  Camilla^  F. — Not  uncommon  along  the  river  throughout  the 
summer. 

L.  Sibylla,  L. —  Scarcer;  July  and  beginning  of  August. 

Vanessa  c-alhum,  L.,  polychloros,  L.,  urticcBf  L.,  I'o,  L.,  antiopaf  L., 
atalanta,  L.,  and  cardui,  L. — All  common. 

Melitcsa  cynthia,  Hb. — Abundant  on  all  the  higher  green  Alps  of  the 
district  throughout  July. 

M.  didyma,  0. — Below  Chiusa  and  near  Beinette,  July,  in  flowery 
meadows. 

M.  cinxia,  L. — Common  in  June  everywhere. 

M.  phoebe,  Kn. — Very  numerous  throughout  the  entire  lower  valley  in 
August. 

M.  aurelia,  Nick.- — Common  on  higher  mountains ;  July.  Var.  rhatica, 
Frex. — On  Cima  Car  ;  July  5th.  Y at.  britomartis,  As. — Not  rare.  Some 
specimens,  at  great  elevations,  were  so  small  and  dark  as  to  correspond  to 
M.  asteria,  Frr. 

M.  parthenie,  Bkh. — Common  in  damp  meadows;  July  and  August. 

M.  dictynna,  E. — Scarcer  than  the  above. 

M.  athalia,  Rott. — Abundant. 

M.  deio)ie,  Hb. — Near  Beinette;   July  18th. 

Argynnis  paphia,  L. — Very  common.  Ab.  valesina. — Not  rare.  Our 
old  friend  of  the  New  Forest  seemed  particularly  partial  to  the  dwarf  elder 
flowers.     These  flowers  proved  very  attractive  to  a  large  number  of  insects. 

A.  aglaia,  L. — Swarming  all  summer.  I  took  a  splendid  variety  with 
heavy  black  markings,  some  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter; 
the  whole  upper  surface  very  satiny,  and  the  under  side  difi'ered  much  from 
the  type. 

A.  adippe,  L. — Abundant.  Ab.  cleodoxa,  0. — Very  frequently  met 
with. 

A.  niobe,  L. — Abundant  in  Val  Marguareis  at  ihe  end  of  July  and 
through  August.     Abs.  «rw,  Meig.,  and  pelopia^  Bkh. — Not  rare. 
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A.  latonia,  L. — Everywhere  all  the  summer. 

A.  euphrosyne,  L. — Early  in  June, 

A.  selene,  Schiff. — Common,  locally,  over  damp  spots  in  June  at  San 
Bartolomeo ;  and  later  a  second  brood  appeared  in  meadows  near  Beinette, 
and  in  Val  Pesio  up  to  La  Certosa,  end  of  July  and  August. 

A.  pales,  Schiff. — Very  common  on  all  higher  Alps. 

A.  amathusia,  E. — June  and  July,  frequent  to  4000  feet. 

A.  dia,  L. — Two  broods,  the  second  appearing  in  August. 

A.  daphne^  Schiff. — Abundant  in  upper  valleys  ;  often  seen  on  flowers 
of  upright  elder. 

Melanargia  galatea,  L. — Swarmed  all  the  summer. 

Erebia  epiphron,  Kn. — Common  on  all  mountains  over  5000  feet.  First 
seen  June  Gth,  and  continued  through  July.  Var.  cassiope,  F. — Also 
common.     Ab.  iielamus,  Bdv. — Very  scarce  ;  July  6th. 

E.  melampus,  E. — Not  very  common  on  Monte  Mascarone,  &c.,  in 
July. 

E.  eriphyle,  Frr. — Occurred  very  abundantly  at  the  head  of  the  Val 
Arpi,  in  Val  Marguareis,  and  under  summit  of  Monte  Costa  Rossa,  &c. 
First  seen  July  11th,  flying  over  grassy  slopes. 

E.  stygne,  O. — Frequent  on  all  mountains  above  4000  feet. 

E.  evias,  Godt. — Meadows  from  2800  to  6000  feet ;  June  and  July.     " 

E.  ceto,  Hb. — Very  common  at  about  4000  feet. 

E.  glaclaliSy  E.,  ab.  pluto,  E. — On  exceedingly  steep  slopes,  covered 
with  rocky  debris,  on  sides  of  Monte  Faschia,  from  7000  to  8000  feet ;  and 
at  Gias  del  Ortiga.  Females  were  of  a  slightly  brownish  tint,  and  very 
sheeny. 

E.  lappona,  E. — Common  at  considerable  elevations  in  July. 

E.  tyndarus,  E. — Abundant  in  same  localities  as  preceding  through 
July  and  August.  Males  and  females,  nearly  invariably,  had  apical  eyes 
on  upper  surface  of  fore  wings  pupilled. 

E.  gorge,  E. — Common  during  July  on  rocky  slopes  in  higher  valleys. 

E.  goimte,  E. — Frequent  in  similar  positions  to  preceding;  very  abun- 
dant on  the  Passo  Babane,  and  in  Val  Marguareis  in  August. 

E.  (PAhiops,  E. — From  2500  to  4000  feet,  in  August.  Some  were  of 
ab.  leucotcBnia. 

E.ligea,'L. — First  seen  July  15th;  afterwards  not  uncommon  in 
bushy  places,  up  to  3000  feet. 

E.  euryale,  E. — Abundant  generally  at  higher  elevations ;  but  this  and 
the  preceding  species  frequently  overlapped.  Some  specimens  showed  no 
trace  of  white  streak  or  spot  on  under  side ;  others  were  of  ab.  adyte^  Hb. ; 
and,  again,  others  were  without  ocelli  on  under  side  of  hind  wings. 

Satyriis  hermione,  L. — Frequent  during  July  and  August  in  lower  valley. 

S.  alcyone,  Schiff. — In  higher  shady  places  under  Monte  Bruseis  in  July. 

S.  circe,  F. — In  July  and  August,  among  chestnut  trees  above  Chiusa. 

S.  semele,  L. — Scarce  in  July  near  Chiusa. 

S.  statilmus,  0. — At  and  above  Chiusa  from  August  14th. 

S.  actcBa,  E.,  var.  cordula,  Hb. — Very  abundant  at  considerable  eleva- 
tions over  grassy  slopes  and  rocky  places,  also  occasionally  lower  in  Val 
Pesio ;  July  and  August.  Females  varied  greatly  in  depth  of  colouring 
above  and  below. 

Pararge  mmra,  L. — Abundant,  in  successive  broods. 

P.  hiera,  F. — Very  local,  in  Vals  Pesio  and  Arpi,  in  June ;  ft  second 
brood,  by  no  means  numerous,  occurred  late  in  August. 
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P.  megcBra,  L. — Common. 

P.  egeria,  L. — In  shady  lanes  ;  rare,  and  nearly  all  of  English  type, 
egerides,  Stgr. 

Epinephile  hyperanthus,  L. — Very  scarce ;  indeed  one  of  the  rarest 
butterflies  of  the  district ;  in  densely  shaded  spots  in  lower  valley. 

E.  janiray  Li. — Abundant;  occasionally  a  bleached  form  turned  up  in 
August. 

E.  lycaon,  Rott. — First  seen  Julv  30th ;  very  abundant  from  2800  to 
4500  feet. 

E.  tithonus,  L. — Common  in  lower  valley  and  around  the  Beiuette 
district;  July  18th  and  later.  Females  occasionally  showed  an  anal  eye  on 
hind  wings'  upper  surface. 

Ccenonyynpha  pamphilus,  L. — All  through  summer.  Var.  lyllus,  E. — 
Not  infrequent  near  Beinette. 

C.  arcania,  L. — Exceedingly  common  ;  July  and  well  into  August. 

Spilothyrus  alcecB,  E.,  and  althcECB,  Hl>. — Both  very  numerous  on  damp 
spots  in  mountains.  The  tuft  of  hair  on  under  surface  of  fore  wings  of  the 
latter  species  was  very  conspicuous. 

Syrichthus  carthami,  Hb. — Abundant  throughout  July,  settling  on  damp 
spots  in  mountain  paths. 

S.fritillum,  Hb.,  var.  alveus  and  var.  serratulcB,  H.-S. — Common. 

S.  andromedcB,  Wall. — Not  at  all  rare  in  Val  Marguareis  at  end  of  June. 

S.  malvcB,  L. — generally  distributed. 

S.  sao,  Hb. — Frequent ;  settling  on  damp  spots  under  Cima  Car  and 
Monte  Bruseis  in  July  and  August.  Other  specimens,  apparently  belong- 
ing to  var.  cirsii,  M.  D.,  flying  amongst  mint  in  higher  valleys;  and  pro- 
bably var.  carliiKB  and  S.  cacalim.  But  these  must  be  finally  determined 
later  on. 

Nisoniades  tages,  L. — Several  broods.    One  specimen  of  ab.  unicolor,  Frr. 

Hesperia  thaumas,  E.,  lineola,  0.,  sylvanus,  E.,  and  comma,  L. — All 
common.     Var.  catena,  Stgr.,  of  last  species,  not  rare,  above  6000  feet. 

Ceterocephalus  palcemon,  Pall. — Common,  on  damp  spots  and  herbage 
near  woods,  in  June. 

The  valley  of  the  Pesio  is  about  twelve  miles  long,  and  runs 
downwards  to  the  north.  It  rises  in  limestone  mountains  of  con- 
siderable height,  the  culminating  point  being  Monte  Marguareis, 
8800  feet  in  altitude.  The  view  from  many  summits  of  the 
Piedmont  jjlain,  backed  by  the  alpine  chain  from  Monte  Viso  to 
Monte  Rosa,  is  grand  in  the  extreme.  Many  lateral  valleys  join 
the  main  valley  throughout  its  entire  length,  each  with  its  torrent. 
The  lower  valley  is  very  park-like,  and  this  characteristic  continues 
as  far  up  as  Certosa,  the  meadows  bordering  the  river  being 
shaded  by  fine  old  chestnuts,  and  quantities  of  poplars,  willows, 
walnuts,  and  fruit  trees,  whilst  the  slopes  are  covered  with 
chestnut  forests.  Higher  up  beech  and  pines  take  the  place  of 
the  chestnuts ;  and  there  is  a  rich  sprinkling  of  ash,  wych-elms 
and  limes,  and  a  thick  undergrowth  of  hazel  and  laburnums,  which 
last  make  a  brave  show  in  June.  The  hotel  of  Certosa,  situated 
eight  miles  up  the  valley  at  a  height  of  2800  feet,  is  a  huge,  but 
very   charming,   cloistered    old    building;    it   was    formerly   a 
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monastery,  and  was  suppressed  by  Napoleon  in  1803.  Embowered 
amid  fine  timber,  and  with  the  sound  of  many  waters  ever  about 
it,  it  is  essentially  a  cool,  tranquil  spot  to  spend  the  summer  in ; 
the  hotel  is  well  managed  and  comfortable,  and  the  charges 
moderate.  A  mile  and  a  half  below  is  the  village  of  San 
Bartolomeo,  with  an  excellent  inn  (the  Donna  Bianca),  and  at 
the  end  of  the  valley,  where  it  debouches  on  the  lowlands,  is  the 
town  of  Chiusa,  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Beinette  is  the  nearest 
railway  station  on  the  Cuneo-Mondovi  line.  The  highest  shade 
temperatures  noticed  were  72°  Fahr.  in  June,  79°  in  July,  77*^  in 
August,  and  now,  in  September,  the  maximum  is  about  70°  Fahr. 
At  night  it  rarely  fell  below  59°.  Throughout  the  whole  summer 
there  was  never  a  day  when  one  could  not  go  out  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  taking  something,  for  rain  fell  rarely,  and  chiefly  at 
night.  Botanically  it  is  especially  rich,  and  among  many  gjood 
thinofs  I  may  mention  the  rare  yellow  variety  of  Ff'itillaria 
delphinensis,  Saxifraga  pedemontana,  Silene  cordifolia,  Aconitum 
anthora,  Asplenium  Jissum,  and  Ranunculus  laceras ;  this  plant 
was  discovered  by  Professor  Billardi,  of  Turin,  in  1793,  and, 
although  much  sought  for,  it  remained  a  lost  plant  until  1890, 
when  a  friend  of  mine  rediscovered  it,  and  this  summer  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  it  in  several  new  localities.  Zygcence 
were  common  in  great  variety,  as  were  dragonflies ;  and  a 
Genoese  professor,  who  was  collecting  Coleoptera,  told  me  that 
this  is  a  wonderfully  rich  district,  and  that  he  had  found  some 
beetles  new  to  science  here. 

During  the  second  week  in  June  I  made  an  excursion  to  the 
Isonzothal,  in  hopes  of  finding  Neptis  aceris,  in  which  quest  I  was 
unsuccessful.  However,  Argynnis  hecate,  E.,  appeared  a  little 
way  up  the  valley  ;  Erebia  nerine,  Frr.,  near  Tolmein,  June  12th  ; 
Pararge  hiera,  Fr.,  and  Cyclopides  morplieus^  Pall.,  between 
Gorizia  and  Canale,  at  a  point  below  the  road  where  springs  run 
into  the  Isonzo.  Carter ocephalus  palcemon,  Pall.,  and  Lyccena 
orion  were  common  on  Monte  Metajur,  thirty  miles  up  the  river. 
It  is  a  lovely  village,  with  its  turquoise-blue  river ;  and  the 
botany  is  very  interesting,  Saxifraga  petrcea^  S,  tenella,  and 
Lilium  carniolicum,  &c.,  occurring  in  the  Caporetto  district. 

Later  in  June  I  drove  over  the  Col  Argentera  to  Barcelonnette, 
thence  to  Digne  by  Prunieres,  and  back  via  St.  Andre  to  Alios, 
and  by  the  new  road  over  the  Col  D'Allos  to  Barcelonnette, 
whence  by  road  to  the  Val  Pesio — a  delightful  entomological 
tour  through  lovely  country.  The  most  notable  butterflies  taken 
were : — 

Papilio  alexanor,  E. — Rather  common  eight  miles  from  Prunieres  ; 
also,  here  and  there,  between  St.  Andre  and  Alios;  and  common  at  Digue. 

Parnassius  delius,  E. — A  little  way  above  Vinadio. 

Euchlo'e  eapheno,  L.,  var.  euphenoldes,  Stg. — Several  specimens  on 
July  '^nd  at  Barcelonnette,  which  seems  very  late. 
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Thecla  acacicBt  F. — Near  Condamine,  June  24th  ;  and  at  Barcelonnette, 
July  1st.  This  always  seems  a  rare  insect,  and  by  no  means  numerous 
where  it  occurs. 

Lycmna  sebrus,  Bdv. — Above  Barcelonnette,  July  3rd. 

L.  eros,  0. — Close  by  Lake  Alios,  and  on  the  Col  D'Allos  ;  July* 2nd. 

L.  meJeager  ab.  steveni,  Fr. — A  pair  on  June  28th  above  Digne,  on 
slopes  of  Mont  Cousson. 

L.  admetus  var.  ripperti,  Frr. — Two  specimens  on  blossoms  of  lavender, 
near  Digne. 

L.  damon,  Schiflf. — Abundant  at  Barcelonnette,  and  Alios ;  but  I  found 
no  females. 

Melitaa  cynthia,  Hb. — Not  rare ;  high  up,  near  Alios. 

Argynnis  ino,  E. — Common  at  Godessart,  above  Barcelonnette,  on 
July  3rd. 

Melanargia  galatea,  L.,  var.  leucomelas,  E. — Above  Digne  ;  June  27th. 

Erebia  glacialis,  E.,  var.  alecto,  Hb.,  and  ab.  pluto,  E.  — Common  on 
rocky  slopes  above  Godessart,  Barcelonnette,  July  3rd.  This  insect  seems 
to  be  of  an  inquisitive  disposition,  which  is  fortunate,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
move  at  more  than  a  snail's  pace  on  the  difficult  places  it  haunts.  My  net 
is  made  of  black  lisse,  and  by  standing  still  and  allowing  it  to  blow  in  the 
wind  I  found  the  ErebicB  attracted  thereto,  and  I  was  thus  able  to  take  a 
good  series,  often  having  several  round  me  whilst  I  was  pinning  one. 

E.  gorge,  E.,  var.  erynls,  E. — With  the  preceding,  not  uncommonly. 

Satyrus  circe,  F. — Very  frequent  near  Digue ;  as  was  S.  hermione,  L. 

Ccenonympha  iphis,  Schiff. — Common  in  larch  woods,  above  Alios,  on 
July  1st ;  and  at  Barcelonnette. 

C.  arcania  var.  darwlniana. — Frequently  met  with  in  larch  woods, 
above  Barcelonnette.  on  July  2nd. 

C.  doras,  E. — Between  Barcelonnette  and  Prunieres,  common,  June 
25th;  also  near  Digne. 

Spilothyrus  lavatera,  E. — Eight  miles  from  Prunieres,  abundant ;  also 
near  Digne. 

Syrichthus  fritillum,  Hb.,  var.  carlince,  Rbr. — At  the  lagodella  Mad- 
dalena. 

The  sun's  heat  at  Digne,  on  one  or  two  days,  was  really 
dangerous,  the  shade  temperature  being  about  95°  Fahr.,  and  I 
was  glad  to  leave  the  hot  stuffy  town  and  the  barren  waterless 
mountains  for  higher  ground.  Among  plants  there  I  noticed 
Senecio  doria,  Leuzea  conifera,  and  quantities  of  Catananche 
ccerulea ;  also  Glaucium  phoenicia.  I  regret  that  I  was  too  late 
for  Thecla  roboris,  Lyccena  iolas,  and  Erehia  epistygnCf  but  it 
appears  this  has  been  an  unusually  early  year  at  Digne. 

On  returning  from  Gorizia  I  stayed  one  night  at  Turin,  and 
as  the  train  arrived  early  in  the  afternoon  I  drove  over  to  Veneria, 
and  in  the  half  hour  an  impending  thunderstorm  allowed,  I 
succeeded  in  taking  in  the  wet  meadows  of  the  park  several 
Canonympha  oedipus,  F. ;  also  Thecla  ilicis^  E.,  var.  cesculi,  O., 
on  flowers  of  the  watercress.  Vanessa  polychloros,  L.,  was 
common,  and  on  the  way  out  Apatura  ilia  var.  clytie  frequently 
settled  on  the  road. 
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I  fear  I  have  greatly  trespassed  on  your  space  and  your 
readers'  patience,  but  I  should  like  to  ask,  in  conclusion,  if  any 
of  the  readers  of  the  *  Entomologist '  can  furnish,  from  personal 
experience,  localities  and  time  of  appearance  for  Neptis  aceris 
towards  its  western  limits.  Perhaps  there  is  only  one  brood  (the 
autumn  one)  in  Western  Europe;  but  to  attempt  collecting  in 
such  a  spot  as  the  Isonzothal,  in  August,  would  be  almost 
impossible,  in  such  a  year  as  this,  when  the  thermometer  has 
registered  in  that  district  110|°  Fahr.  in  the  shade. 

Certosa  di  Pesio,  Sept.  5,  1892. 


NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  SPECIES  OF  SATURNIID^,  &c., 
BELONGING  TO  THE  GENERA  PHILOSAMIA, 
BUN.EA,  ANTHERMA,  GYNANI8A,  ANTOMERIS, 
AND     CARTEL  A. 

By  W.  F.  Kirby,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  Assistant  in  Zool.  Dept.,  British 
Museum,  S.  Kensington. 

Genus  Philosamia,  Grote. 
Attacus   cumingii,   Hutton,   and   A,   vesta,    Walk.,    are    two 
doubtful  forms  belonging  to  this  genus.     They  have  never  been 
described,  and  should  be  erased  from  our  lists. 

Genus  Bun^a,  Hilbn. 
Buncea  irius,  Fabr. 
This  insect  is  said  to  come  from  India,  but  it  was  described 
from  Francillon's  collection,  and,  notwithstanding  the  usual 
accuracy  of  Fabricius  in  the  matter  of  localities,  was  more 
probably  a  species  from  Sierra  Leone,  obtained  from  Smeathman. 
The  description  appears  to  indicate  an  insect  allied  to  Buncea 
tyrrhena,  Westw.,  but  larger. 

Genus  Anther^a,  Hubn. 
Anther (Ba  paphia,  Linn,  {dione,  Fabr. ;  simpliciay  M.  &  W.) 
There  is  little  doubt  that  Linne  in  his  successive  works  con- 
founded three  species  under  the  name  of  paphia,  viz.,  dione, 
Fabr.,  mylitta,  Drury  (or  some  closely-allied  form),  and  poly- 
phemus,  Cram.  As,  however,  he  quotes  Petiver's  figure  of 
A.  dione  (Pet.  Gaz.  t.  20,  f.  3)  as  typical,  in  both  the  10th  and 
12th  editions  of  his  *  Sy sterna  Naturae,'  referring  to  a  figure  of 
Catesby's  with,  doubt,  Petiver's  species  must  be  regarded  as 
typical,  although  in  the  '  Museum  Ulricse  '  Catesby's  figure,  with 
the  locality.  North  America,  is  given  as  typical,  and  is  conjoined 
with  a  figure  of  Rumphius',  which  is  again  quoted,  with  the 
additional  locality  Asia,  in  the  12th  edition  of  the  *  Systema.' 
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Aurivillius,  however  (Vet.  Akad.  Hand.  (2)  xix.  (5)  p.  148), 
fi^fures  a  species  from  Amboina  allied  to  A.  frithi,  Moore,  from  a 
specimen  still  existing  in  the  Swedish  museum,  as  the  type ;  but 
I  do  not  think  this  should  set  aside  the  original  reference  to 
Petiver,  and  the  locality  given,  especially  as  Linne  clearly 
indicates  that  he  had  more  than  one  species  before  him  when 
drawing  up  his  detailed  description  in  the  'Museum  Ulricse.' 

Anthercsa  simplicia,  Maass.  &  Weym.,  erroneously  reputed  to 
be  an  Indian  species,  was  afterwards  placed  by  the  authors  them» 
selves  as  a  synonym  of  ^.  dione. 

Anther cea  huhneri,  Kirb. 

Anthercsa  hilbneri,  Kirb.,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  Lond.  1877,  p.  20. 

Except  in  colour,  this  species  appears  to  be  most  nearly  allied 
to  A.  menippe,  Westw. 

The  followiner  species,  which  appear  in  certain  lists,  have 
never  been  described,  and  are  to  be  expungred  from  our  lists  :— 
A,  mezankooria.  A,  nehulosa,  and  Loepa  swalica. 

Genus  Gynanisa,  Walk. 

Gynanisa  isis,  Westw. 
This  species,  probablv  from  West  Africa,  is  unique  in  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art  at  Dublin.  It  is  usually  considered 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  common  South  African  G.  maia,  Klug,  but 
the  latter  insect  varies  very  little,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  speci- 
men at  all  resembling  G.  isis.  Westwood's  figure  of  the  latter 
species  is  verv  characteristic  (one  of  the  best  figures  of  moths  in 
Jardine's  *  Naturalist*s  Library') ;  and  I  am  glad  to  take  the  pre- 
sent opportunitv  of  nublishinsf  a  detailed  description  of  the  original 
specimen,  which  I  drew  up  some  time  ago : — 

Exp.  al.,  144  millira. 

Female. — Head  and  antennae  brown,  a  white  spot  beneath  the  scape  of 
each  antenna  ;  thorax  reddish  brown,  a  narrow  white  stripe  in  front  of  the 
prothorax,  and  a  broader  one  hehind  ;  abdomen  yellowish  grey.  Front  legs 
very  short  and  shagqry.  brown  above  and  whitish  beneath ;  the  base  of  the 
tibiae  and  the  first  joint  of  the  tarsi  also  white.  The  wings  pale  grey,  very 
coarsely  scaled  and  speckled  with  brownish,  a  brown  W-shaped  band  half- 
way between  the  base  and  the  eye,  which  is  black,  irregularly  oval,  and  its 
outer  half  filled  with  an  irregular  triangular  space ;  beyond  this  run  two 
oblique  stripes  from  the  costa  to  the  inner  margin,  the  first  reddish  brown, 
nearly  straight,  just  beyond  the  eye,  and  the  second  dark  brouTi,  festooned  ; 
beyond  this  there  are  two  broader  suffused  stripes  before  the  hind  margin, 
the  innermost  narrowest  and  least  distinct :  the  outermost  darker,  broader, 
and  slightly  festooned ;  a  dark  festooned  line  precedes  the  dentated  hind 
marqrin.  Hind  wings  pink  towards  the  hase,  followed  by  a  very  large  eye 
formed  of  a  black  pupil,  marked  with  bluish  white  towards  its  lower  edge, 
surrounded  with  concentric  rings  of  yellowish,  black,  buff,  pinkish  white, 
rusty  red,  and  brown,  the  basal  portion  of  the  brown  ring  paler;  outside  this 
is  a  rather  broad  buff  submarprinal  band,  and  then  a  brown  white-speckled 
space  extending  to  the  hind  marijin.  Under  surface  of  both  wings  whitish 
grey,  speckled  with  brown  towards  the  margins ;  fore  wings  with  the  eye  as 
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above,  followed  by  two  festooned  darker  bands ;  the  innermost  touches  the 
eye,  and  is  much  expanded  on  the  inner  margin,  where  it  touches  a  vinous 
blotch  extending  towards  the  base;  the  outer  line  is  narrower  and  more 
festooned,  but  likewise  of  a  rusty  brown ;  the  lowest  crescent  is  the  widest ; 
beyond  this  is  a  third  broader  but  obsolete  dusky  transverse  band.  On  the 
hind  wings  the  eye  is  reduced  to  a  moderate-sized  oval  with  a  black  centre, 
a  yellowish  inner  and  a  black  outer  ring ;  the  second  zigzag  rufous  line  of 
the  fore  wings  is  continued  across  the  hind  wings,  and  touches  the  outside  of 
the  eye ;  beyond  it  is  a  distinct  but  narrow  zigzag  brown  line,  and. indistinct 
traces  of  a  brown  band  between  this  and  the  hind  margin. 

Gynanisa  maia  is  a  much  darker  insect  in  both  sexes,  and 
usually  rather  smaller.  Apart  from  colour-differences,  the  two 
bands  beyond  the  cell  are  much  wider  apart  (which  is  best  seen 
on  the  under  surface),  and  the  inner  band  of  the  hind  wings 
strikes  the  middle  of  the  ocellus  instead  of  touching  its  outer 
extremity.  The  specimen  of  G.  isis  may  be  slightly  faded,  but  I 
think  not  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Genus  Antomeris,  Huhn, 
Antomeris  janus,  Cram,  (metzliy  Salle.) 
All  the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  differ  from  the 
figures  of  janus.  Cram.,  and  metzli,  Sall6,  which  are  considered 
to  represent  varieties  of  the  same  species,  by  the  red  band  of  the 
posterior  wings  being  more  or  less  discontinuous  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  inner  margin,  instead  of  uniting  with  the  submarginal 
red  band. 

Genus  Carth^a,  Walk. 
Carihcea  saturnioidest  Walk. 
This  curious  Australian  species  has  considerable  resemblance 
to  some  Noctuse,  with  which  Walker  originally  placed  it.  It  has 
since  been  referred  to  the  Saturnioidse ;  but  its  long  palpi  will 
hardly  permit  of  its  being  permanently  retained  in  that  family. 
Mr.  Hampson  has  suggested  to  me  that  it  is  allied  to  eupterote ; 
but  for  my  own  part  I  prefer  to  await  the  discovery  of  the  larva 
before  pronouncing  any  decided  opinion  as  to  its  real  affinities. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON   EMYDIA   CRIBRUM. 
By  J.  H.  Fowler. 

This  favourite  little  insect  was  first  discovered  by  the  late 
Mr.  Dale  some  forty  years  ago,  near  the  village  of  Parley,  in 
Dorsetshire ;  and  doubtless  ere  now  most  lepidopterists  have  a 
series  to  grace  their  family  of  Lithosiidse. 

Newman  and  Kirby  both  state  that  it  is  found  in  Hampshire  ; 
the  former  says  in  Dorsetshire  also.  Both  are  right,  as  it  haunts 
the  borders  of  each  county.     Stainton's  '  Manual '  gives  Blandford 
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and  the  New  Forest  as  localities,  which  I  think  decidedly  wrong ; 
I  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  each,  but  have  never  seen  a  specimen 
in  either.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  it  still  exists 
in  either  of  these  localities.  The  former  does  not  look  at  all  a 
likely  place,  whilst  the  latter  in  many  districts  is  similar  to  the 
present  hunting-grounds. 

Hundreds  of  acres  of  heaths  around  St.  Leonards,  where 
most  collectors  found  E.  cribrum,  have  been  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire.  These  great  fires  are  very  weird,  but  grand  at  night  ; 
sometimes  four  and  more  are  burning  at  once  around  here,  the 
flames  shooting  up  thirty  and  forty  feet  higii.  Undoubtedly  they 
are  caused  by  the  commoners,  as  afterwards  for  a  few  years  there 
is  a  good  growth  of  bright  green  grass ;  but  it  will  be  many  years 
before  the  heather  is  sufficiently  grown  again  for  E.  crihrum 
to  frequent. 

In  future  I  advise  collectors  to  work  from  the  village  of  Ver- 
wood,  to  within  two  miles  of  Ringwood,  upon  the  heaths  each 
side  of  the  road,  especially  all  around  some  old  barrows,  which 
are  very  conspicuous.  I  believe  there  are  some  good  spots  in  the 
direction  of  Christchurch. 

The  species  has  been  very  scarce  this  season.  I  first  collected 
upon  the  8th  of  June,  and  netted  thirteen,  some  worn,  and  a  few 
days  after  eleven  more  ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  month  it  was 
almost  over.  Fortunately  I  obtained  several  females,  one  quite 
fresh  and  very  fine,  which  kindly  deposited  ninety-seven  ova,  and 
all  were  fertile  ;  I  was  quite  surprised  at  the  number. 

The  ova  were  laid  on  the  20th  of  June,  upon  a  twig  of  Cal- 
luna  vulgaris,  in  a  pill- box,  closely,  in  fact  exactly,  similar  to  the 
manner  in  which  Bombyx  riibi  oviposits.  They  were  most 
beautiful  objects ;  in  shape  round,  flattened  at  the  base,  and 
very  large;  colour  brilliant  pearly  gold,  changing  to  a  rich  purple 
after  the  fourth  day,  but  retaining  the  pearly  gloss  until,  and 
even  after,  the  larv£e  had  hatched.  Upon  the  7th  July  the  larva) 
began  to  emerge,  and  continued  to  up  to  the  18th.  The  egg-shell 
formed  the  first  meal,  every  scrap  of  which  was  devoured.  After- 
wards I  had  no  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  eat  either  lettuce- 
leaves  or  groundsel ;  the  former  was  preferred. 

When  first  hatched  the  larva  is  pale  brownish  grey,  hairy, 
slightly  tufted ;  head  jet-black.  About  the  twelfth  day  the  first 
skin  is  cast,  when  it  becomes  much  darker,  and  after  the  second 
moult  almost  black ;  but  as  it  grows  the  colours  become  visible, 
pale  along  the  back  between  two  rows  of  dark  hairs,  lateral  stripes 
distinctly  reddish,  also  between  rows  of  hairs  ;  under  side  dirty 
grey.  Looking  at  the  larva  lengthwise,  the  hairs  are  tipped  with 
grey.  The  larvae  have  changed  a  third  skin,  but  have  not  altered 
in  appearance,  and  are  now  hybernating,  thus  proving  that 
E,  crihrum  is  not  double-brooded,  as  many  entomologists  think. 

The  imago,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  has  only  one  distinct 
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variety ;  it  is  unicolorous  dark  grey,  with  the  nervules  upon  the 
superior  wings  paler.  It  is  rare.  The  type  has  several  shades 
of  ground  colour,  hut  the  two  black  streaks  and  four  rows  of 
spots,  or  interrupted  bands,  are  most  constant.  A  series  of  fifty, 
picked  from  quite  200,  exhibits  the  following  variation  : — 

Males.  —  1.  Ground  colour  nearly  white,  with  indistinct 
markings ;  hind  wings  pale  in  central  area,  darker  towards  hind 
margins.  2.  Ground  colour  almost  black ;  nervules  white,  spots 
banded ;  hind  wings  dark.  3.  Ground  colour  white  and  silvery, 
markings  very  distinct;  hind  wings  pale.  4.  Ground  colour 
yellowish  brown,  markings  always  ill-defined  ;  hind  wings  paler 
in  central  area.  5.  Ground  colour  smoky  and  brownish  ;  very 
scarce.     The  fringes  in  all  cases  are  pale  grey  and  unspotted. 

The  females  are  seldom  so  strongly  marked  as  the  males ; 
they  are  larger,  as  a  rule,  and  frequently  granulated  with  dark 
grey  scales,  the  spots  being  almost  absent;  the  hind  wings  very 
dark,  and  without  the  central  area  being  paler;  but  in  a  few 
specimens  there  is  a  pale  dash  running  from  near  the  anal 
angle  towards  the  base,  similar  to  Lithosia  mesomella,  although 
much  finer. 

From  the  above  jottings  it  will  be  observed  that  E.  cribrum 
ranges  from  almost  white  to  black,  with  the  addition  of  a  brown 
form. 

Ringwood,  September,  1892. 


ON    THE    EARLIEE    STAGES    OF    COLIAS    HYALE, 
By  F.  W.  Frohawk,  F.E.S. 

On  September  5th  last  I  had  the  gratification  of  receiving  a 
few  ova  of  C.  liyale,  which  Mr.  R.  Adkin  most  kindly  sent  me, 
with  the  information  that  they  were  deposited  about  Aug.  29th, 
by  a  female  taken  at  Folkestone  on  the  day  previous ;  he  has 
since  also  presented  me  with  the  parent,  which  is  of  the  pale 
form.  The  eggs  duly  hatched,  when  I  at  once  placed  the  young 
larvse  on  a  growing  plant  of  Dutch  clover  (Trifolium  repens), 
upon  which  they  are  still  feeding.  I  therefore  hope  to  be  fortu- 
nate in  rearing  them  to  perfection,  and  able  to  report  on  the  full 
life-history,  as  I  believe  C  hyale  has  been  seldom  bred  in  this 
country,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  its  complete  life-history  is 
not  published  in  any  British  work.  Both  the  egg  and  young 
larva  greatly  resemble  those  of  C.  edusa  ;  the  chief  differences 
are  as  follows : — 

Egg. — The  spaces  between  the  keels  are  flat  in  C,  hyale  and 
are  concave  in  C.  edusa,  the  transverse  ribs  numbering  about 
forty-six  in  hyale  and  al3out  thirty-six  in  edusa ;  the  colour  is 
paler  in  hyale,  especially  at  the  ends. 

2c2 
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Larva. — Anal  segment :  first  subdorsal  pair  of  tubercles 
shorter  and  set  rather  wider  apart  than  those  of  edusa ,-  the  dark 
colouring  above  is  smoky  and  suffused  in  liyale^  which  in  edusa 
is  sharply  defined,  angular  and  black ;  the  general  ground- 
colour of  liyale  is  greener  and  darker  than  that  of  edusa.  The 
main  difference  between  the  two  species  is  not  apparent  until 
after  the  first  moult,  when  the  larva  of  hyale  is  covered  with 
short  blackish  hair,  edusa  in  the  same  stage  being  clothed  with 
fine  whitish  pubescence. 

The  ova  are  deposited  singly  in  an  erect  position,  with 
the  base  terminating  in  a  bulbous  patch  of  glutinous  substance 
firmly  adhering  to  the  leaf.  The  ovum  is  one-twenty-fourth 
of  an  inch  high  ;  the  greatest  diameter  is  about  one-third  its 
height ;  in  form  it  is  elongate-ovate,  attenuating  at  both  ends, 
which  are  rounded  ;  just  below  the  summit  it  is  very  slightly 
concaved;  there  are  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two  longitudinal 
keels,  mostly  running  the  entire  length,  but  some  originating 
at  different  intervals  from  near  the  summit  to  about  one-third 
down ;  the  spaces  between  the  keels  have  a  flattened  surface, 
and  are  most  delicately  but  irregularly  ribbed  transversely 
by  about  forty-six  in  number.  The  colour,  when  first  laid,  is 
a  pearly  yellowish  white,  which  gradually  deepens  in  colour; 
when  three  days'  old  the  summit  is  transparent,  white  and 
glassy,  shading  into  yellow  for  one-fifth  down,  where  it  deepens 
into  clear  rosy  orange,  which  colour  prevails  over  the  whole 
of  the  median  area,  occupying  three-fifths ;  the  basal  fifth  is 
pale,  similar  to  the  crown,  but  not  so  transparent ;  the  colouring 
thus  remains  unchanged  until  about  thirty  hours  before  batching, 
when  it  gradually  becomes  deeper,  and  finally  turns  to  a  purplish 
leaden  colour,  rather  opaque ;  the  shell  has  a  very  glittering, 
silvery  appearance,  and  is  exceedingly  delicate. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Hawes  for  ova  given  me  on 
September  22nd,  which  were  deposited  on  the  20th.  Thereby  I 
have  been  enabled  to  note  the  change  in  colour  from  the 
beginning.  He  informs  me  they  were  precisely  similar  in  colour, 
when  first  laid,  to  those  of  C.  edusa. 

The  first  two  eggs  of  those  laid  on  August  29th  hatched  on 
September  the  8th;  the  remainder  hatched  the  next  day,  the 
egg- stage  occupying  about  ten  days. 

The  larva  makes  its  exit  by  eating  a  hole  in  the  shell  at  the 
side  near  the  crown.  Soon  after  emergence  it  sometimes  eats  a 
portion  of  the  shell.  Directly  after  it  emerges  it  measures  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  body  appears  to  be  perfectly 
cylindrical ;  the  segments  are  transversely  wrinkled,  and  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body  is  very  finely  granulated,  each  granule  or 
wart  being  extremely  minute  and  black ;  the  ground  colour  is 
ochreous  yellow;  the  black  warts  are  so  densely  sprinkled  over  the 
surface  that  the  larva  appears  of  a  dull  olive  hue  ;   the  head  is 
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black,  granular,  and  somewhat  shining  ;  both  the  head  and  body 
are  beset  with  a  number  of  short,  club-shaped  tubercles,  which 
are  particularly  glassy  and  white ;  they  are  shortest  and  stoutest 
on  the  head  and  along  the  subdorsal  surface  of  the  body,  except- 
ing those  on  the  first  and  last  segments,  where  they  are  longest 
and  finest,  especially  the  last  pair  on  the  anal  segment,  which 
are  hair-like ;  those  forming  the  subdorsal  series  are  very  short 
and  pyriform  ;  the  legs  are  whitish  and  semitransparent ;  the 
claspers  are  the  same  colour  as  the  body. 

When  quite  young  it  feeds  on  the  upper  cuticle  of  the  leaf, 
close  to  the  midrib,  and  after  each  meal  it  returns  to  the  midrib, 
along  which  it  rests  in  a  stright  position,  with  its  head  further- 
most from  the  spot  where  it  feeds ;  it  is  very  sluggish  in  its 
movements. 

When  a  few  days  old  it  eats  through  the  leaf,  completely  per- 
forating it.  At  ten  days  old,  and  before  moulting,  it  measures 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and  is  of  a  pale  ochreous  tinged 
with  green  and  rather  shining.  The  first  one  fixed  itself  for 
moulting  on  the  18th  September,  by  spinning  a  layer  of  silk 
along  the  midrib,  and  thereon  remained  until  it  moulted  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  21st  September. 

After  the  first  moult  the  colour  is  olive-green,  with  subdorsal 
longitudinal  lines  of  pale  whitish  green,  which  is  principally 
composed  of  a  series  of  warts,  which  also  run  in  oblique  short 
lines  along  the  side;  there  is  also  a  whitish  lateral  line, 
and  a  number  of  tiny  pale  warts  which  are  sprinkled  over 
the  body  and  head,  all  emitting  rather  short  blackish  hairs, 
those  on  the  first  segment  being  the  longest  and  curved  for- 
wards ;  the  head  is  olive-green  mottled  with  dark  olive-brown. 
Its  first  meal,  after  moulting,  consisted  of  a  portion  of  its  cast 
skin. 

On  Sept.  25th,  when  seventeen  days  old,  it  measured,  while 
at  rest,  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  ;  the  colour  was  then  of  a 
greyish  or  smoky-green,  with  a  rather  dark  medio-dorsal  stripe, 
and  an  indistinct,  pale,  subdorsal  line,  chiefly  composed  of  pale 
warts,  as  previously  mentioned;  the  body  is  smoother  than 
when  before  described;  the  hairs  are  black.  It  feeds  by 
generally  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  leaflet. 

The  second  moult  took  place  on  Oct.  3rd.  Very  soon  after, 
and  before  feeding,  it  measured  one-sixth  of  an  inch ;  the  head 
very  pale  green,  and  the  body  clover-green,  the  segments  deeply 
wrinkled  transversely,  the  whole  body  and  head  being  densely 
studded  with  pale  greenish  white  warts,  each  having  a  black 
centre  and  emitting  a  black  bristle,  giving  the  larva  a  very  dark 
or  blackish  green  appearance ;  the  warts  are  situated  very  close 
together,  and  principally  run  in  longitudinal  rows,  indicating 
pale  subdorsal  lines ;  there  is  a  whitish  green  lateral  stripe ;  the 
under  surface  appears  rather  darker  smoky  green  than  the  upper 
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surface ;  the  head  gradually  becomes  duller,  and  finally  assumes 
an  ochreous  or  olive-green. 

On  the  13th  October,  and  thirty-five  days  old,  it  measured 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  long;  the  body  almost  cylindrical,  being 
slightly  dilated  along  the  lateral  line,  and  rather  attenuating  to 
the  anal  extremity ;  the  second  and  third  segments  are  stoutest ; 
the  colour  is  of  a  deep  clover-green ;  the  segments  are  clearly 
defined,  and  have  each  five  or  six  transverse  wrinkles,  each 
wrinkle  bearing  a  number  of  pale  shining  warts  with  a  black 
centre,  and  each  emitting  a  moderately  long  black  bristle ;  the 
warts  are  placed  in  longitudinal  rows  down  the  dorsal  surface  ; 
there  is  a  pale  yellowish  white  superspiracular  stripe ;  the 
spiracles  are  black,  and  situated  along  the  lower  edge  of  the 
stripe ;  the  head  is  pale  ochreous  green,  and,  like  the  body,  is 
studded  with  black  centred  warts,  and  black  hairs  curving 
forwards ;  the  legs  are  dusky,  and  the  claspers  green ;  the  anal 
flap  has  a  central  blackish  blotch.  It  rests  in  a  straight  position, 
but  upon  any  disturbance  it  elevates  the  anterior  half  of  its 
body,  and  remains  in  a  curved  attitude  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  attains  its  former  posture.  It  feeds  principally  by  day, 
preferring  the  sunshine. 

On  18th  October  the  larvae  evidently  entered  into  hybernation, 
having  remained  quietly  resting  upon  a  layer  of  silk  spun  down 
the  centre  of  the  leaflet,  until  placing  them  in  a  temperature  of 
73°  in  the  sun  on  the  23rd,  when,  after  about  an  hour,  two 
became  somewhat  restless,  and  slowly  moved  on  to  the  adjoining 
leaflets  ;  and  after  moving  sluggishly  about,  and  without  feeding, 
both  returned  to  their  respective  resting-places,  and  took  up  pre- 
cisely their  former  positions.  Another  larva  fed  a  little  during  the 
mid-day  sun ;  but  all  have  since  remained  perfectly  quiet,  although 
they  have  been  under  similar  conditions  of  temperature. 

(To  be  continued.) 


APOniA    CRATMGI:    A   DISCLAIMER. 

I  MUCH  regret  to  find,  by  a  letter  received  from  my  old  friend, 
Mr.  Webb,  that  he  considers  that  in  my  note  on  the  above  insect 
(Entom.  233)  I  meant  to  impugn  his  veracity  and  good  faith. 

Not  only  had  I  no  such  meaning,  but  I  do  not  think  that,  read 
as  a  whole,  my  note  should  bear  such  a  construction ;  but,  lest 
others  should  have  been  led  into  the  same  error  as  Mr.  Webb,  I 
take  this  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of  emphatically  dis- 
claiming any  such  meaning  with  regard  cither  to  himself  or 
Mr.  Carrington.  q  A.  Biiiggs. 

55,  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields,  Oct.  21,  1892. 
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COLIAS   EDUSA,   C.  HYALE,  &c.,   IN   ENGLAND   IN  1892: 
ADDITIONAL   EECORDS. 

Bedfordshire. — C.  ediisci  was  very  abundant  in  a  field  in  the  nn(idle  of 
the  village  of  Clapham  at  the  beginning  and  middle  of  August.  Th(i  field 
was  planted  with  peas,  oats,  and  barley,  plentifully  besprinkled  with  thistles 
and  various  wild  plants,  but  no  clover.  The  first  time  I  visited  there  was, 
I  think,  August  10th,  when  I  captured  twelve  specimens,  males,  and  one 
female.  Two  of  the  males  were  worn  so  pale  that,  when  flying,  1  took  them 
for  var.  helice.  Altogether  I  saw  captured  in  this  field  about  fifty  speci- 
mens, but  only  heard  of  one  being  a  female.  It  was  fairly  plentiful  in  fields 
near  the  road  leading  from  Bedford  to  Bromham,  and  from  Bromhani  to 
Turvey.  I  took  a  splendid  specimen  of  var.  helice  on  the  road  from  Barford 
(Great)  to  Blunham  in  the  middle  of  August.  On  June  2nd  of  this  year  I 
took  a  hybernated  female  of  C.  edusa  on  some  chalk  hills  near  Harlington, 
and  on  August  12th  I  took  one  female  near  the  same  place.  I  have  seen 
no  more.  I  took  one  or  two  males  near  the  village  of  Milton,  and  one 
specimen  of  var.  helice.  —  H.  W.  Tomlinson  ;  52,  Chaucer  Road,  Bedford, 
Sept.  6,  1892. 

Berkshire. — Of  the  occurrence  of  C.  edusa  in  this  county,  I  have  no 
notes,  except  near  the  north  border.  In  and  near  Bagley  Wood,  and  at 
Ferry  Hinksey,  I  took  several  specimens  during  August,  and  saw  many 
others.  While  at  Kingston  Bagpuze,  early  in  the  month,  I  was  shown  a 
fresh  specimen,'  which  had  just  been  taken.  On  Sept.  15th  I  saw  four 
rather  worn  exaujples  at  Cumnor,  and  succeeded  in  taking  one  female, 
although  I  had  no  net. — F.  W.  Lambert  ;  17,  Woodstock  Road,  Oxford. 

C.  edusa  has  been  common  at  Reading  this  season.  The  earliest  taken, 
to  my  knowledge,  was  a  female,  in  my  back  garden,  July  29th;  and  on  the 
31st  I  saw  three,  one  pair  in  cop.,  on  the  railway-bank  near  my  house; 
Aug.  28th  I  took  twenty  (all  males)  and  two  hyale. — W.  E.  Butler  ;  Hay- 
ling  House,  Oxford  Road,  Reading. 

C.  edusa  was  fairly  plentiful  during  the  month  of  August  near  Inkpen, 
in  Berkshire. — John  C.  Bell;  87,  Darenth  Road,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 

At  an  estimate,  from  200  to  260  G.  edusa  have  been  taken  here,  with 
about  a  score  of  C.  hyale,  and  about  as  many  var.  helice ;  so  that  edusa  may 
be  termed  fairly  common  ;  the  variety  and  hyale  somewhat  scarce. — 
J.  Clarke;  26,  Zinzan  Street,  Reading,  Sept.  2,  1892. 

Berks  and  Occon. — I  saw  one  C.  edusa  on  Whit-Monday,  June  6th.  On 
July  29th  1  saw  a  male  flying  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Reading  ; 
the  same  day  I  went  into  the  country,  and  took  two  males.  Since  then  I 
have  taken  between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  seen  many  others,  the  males  being 
in  excess  of  females  as  three  to  two.  Of  the  var.  helice,  I  netted  two  and 
saw  another.  C.  hyale  is  scarce;  I  caught  one  and  saw  another.  —  J. 
Clarke  ;  Reading,  Sept.  2,  1892. 

Cambridgeshire. — 1  took  thirteen  specimens  of  C.  edusa  last  month 
(August),  and  one  on  May  30th.  Only  two  were  females.— (Miss)  Madge 
A.  Wilson. 

Odd  specimens  of  C.  edusa  were  seen  here  in  June.  In  August  they 
were  plentiful  in  the  clover-fields  just  out  of  the  town,  and  I  have  seen  two 
or  three  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  Var.  helice  also  occurred  sparingly, 
and  1  know  of  about  ten  C-  hyale  taken  in  this  district  by  Messrs.  Jones, 
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English,  and  Flete,  of  this  town.     C.  ediisa  is  still  flying  in  good  condition. 
— W.  Farren  ;  Fern  House,  Union  Road,  Cambridge,  Sept.  19,  189'2. 

Cheshire. — My  brother  saw  a  specimen  of  C.  edusa  flying  by  a  roadside, 
but,  being  on  a  tricycle,  he  could  not  secure  it. — S.  Renshaw. 

Whilst  hunting  to-day  (Sept.  17th)  for  dragon-flies,  on  the  heaths  at 
Oakmere,  in  the  Delamere  Forest  district,  I  saw  a  C,  edusa  coming  straight 
towards  me.  It  settled  for  three  or  four  minutes  on  a  blade  of  grass,  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  a  moss  or  bog,  just  a  few  yards  away.  I  got  almost  within 
striking  distance,  and  then  it  rose  and  continued  its  straight  flight  to  the 
east,  in  which  it  seemed  considerably  helped  by  the  western  breeze.  I  need 
hardly  say  I  got  a  good  wetting,  and  when  I  got  free  of  the  bog,  and  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  beyond  which  the  butterfly  had  disappeared,  the  mysterious 
insect  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  It  was  a  brilliant  and  perfect  specimen, 
evidently  fresh  from  the  chrysalis.  I  am  not  aware  that  C.  edusa  has  been 
observed  in  the  Chester  district  since  1877.  Vanessa  atalanta  occurred 
plentifully  to-day,  not  only  on  the  heaths  (on  ragwort  flowers),  but  also  in 
the  forest  on  the  ferns  and  oaks.  PLusia  gamma  was  on  the  wing  all  day, 
and,  I  should  think,  all  night,  as  it  was  very  busy  when  I  left,  alter  daik. 
I  took  some  fine  specimens  of  Hadcna  protea  from  the  oak-trunks.  My 
dragon-fly  captures  were  JEschna  juncea  and  Sympetrum  scoticum.—  J. 
Aekle  ;  "^Chester,  Sept.  17,  1892. 

Cornwall. — On  the  25th  of  x\ugust  last,  while  staying  at  Falmouth,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  capturing  a  fine  specimen  of  C.  edusa  near  the  Castle 
Drive.  I  saw  many  others,  but,  having  no  net,  I  was  unable  to  capture 
more.  V.  atalanta  and  V.  io  were  also  very  plentiful. — Bertram  Tallin  ; 
41,  King  Street,  Plymouth,  Devon,  Sept.  17,  1891. 

Devonshire. — C.  edusa  is  very  plentiful  here.  I  took  a  few  isolated 
specimens  prior  to  August  10th.  On  that  day,  in  rather  over  an  hour,  1 
took  fifteen,  including  one  var.  helice,  in  a  small  clover  field  of  eight  or  nine 
acres.  I  went  there  the  next  morning  for  an  hour,  and  took  ten  more 
C.  edusa,  including  two  of  var.  helice.  Again,  in  the  same  field  on  the  2Uth, 
I  took  twenty-three,  and  two  more  of  helice.  C  edusa  can  now  be  taken 
anywhere  and  everywhere  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  bulk  of  the  speci- 
mens are  still  fresh,  as  if  just  emerged.  Other  collectors  round  here  have 
been  equally  fortunate  with  C.  edusa,  and  I  have  heard  of  two  or  three 
more  specimens  of  var.  helice.  C.  hyale  has  not  been  seen,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn.  Cynthia  cardui  is  fairly  common  here  this  season,  but  not  plentiful. 
Plusia  gamma  a  perfect  pest.  — E.  F.  Studd  ;  Oxton,  Exeter,  Aug.  26. 

Whilst  staying  at  Lyntoii,  in  N.  Devon,  I  succeeded  in  capturing  twelve 
male  specimens  of  C.  edu^t  during  the  month  of  August. — S,  Renshaw. 

During  my  stay  at  Rudleigh  Salterton,  S.  Devon,  I  found  C.  edusa 
fairly  plentiful,  the  insect  making  its  first  appearance  on  July  28th.  I  saw 
three  specimens  of  the  var.  helice,  of  which  I  succeeded  in  capturing  two, 
both  fresh  and  in  capital  condition. — Herbert  F.  Hunt  ;  14,  Thistlewaite 
Road,  Clapton,  N.E.,  Sept.  13,  1892. 

Since  my  return  from  Cornwall,  I  have  seen  C.  edusa  and  V.  atalanta 
very  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth. — Bertram  Tallin  ;  41, 
King  Street,  Plymouth,  Devon,  Sept.  17,' 1892. 

I  found  C.  edusa  very  plentiful  at  Teignmouth,  S.  Devon.  I  also  caught 
one  example  of  var.  helice,  —  E.  H.  Worse y  ;  Woodlands,  The  Park, 
Cheltenham,  Oct.  6,  1892. 

C.  edusa  was  fairly  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Braunton  Burrows, 
amongst  ragwort,  during  the  last  fortnight  in  August,  in  the  proporiion  of 
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about  one  female  to  six  males.  —  Chas.  Bartlett  ;  Branscombe,  Redlaud 
Green,  Bristol,  October,  1892. 

I  hear  that  C.  edusa  was  common  at  Instow,  N.  Devon,  and  my  brother 
writes  me  that  he  has  frequently  seen  it  in  his  garden  at  Buckland 
Dinhara,  near  Frome,  Somerset. — Gervase  F.  Mathew,  H.M.S.  *  Tyne,' 
Chatham,  Sept.  20. 

Dorsetshire. — C.  edusa  has  been  excessively  abundant  at  Weymouth.  I 
saw  them  the  first  day  I  went  out  there,  27th  July,  a  few,  and  on  many 
subsequent  days  by  hundreds.  The  var.  helice  occurred  sparingly.  —  W. 
Claxton  ;  Hartley  Wintney,  Winchfield,  Sept.  3,  1892. 

Visiting  Swanage,  Aug.  15th  and  19th,  with  my  friend  Mr.  S.  Kipping, 
we  found  C.  edusa  fairly  plentiful,  taking  between  us  some  sixty  odd 
specimens,  seven  of  which  were  females.  The  only  example  of  the  var. 
helice  noticed  fell  to  my  net.  —  F.  W.  Lambert  ;  17,  Woodstock  Road, 
Oxford. 

I  saw  C.  edusa  for  the  first  time  this  year  on  May  25th  at  Blandford. 
I  noticed  it  in  that  neighbourhood  from  that  day  till  the  17th  of  June,  and 
again  on  the  25th  of  July  and  3rd  of  August,  during  which  month  the 
butterfly  appeared  in  much  greater  numbers  than  before. — J.  H.  Ward; 
Rectory,  Gussage  St.  Michael,  Dorset. 

Essex. — On  August  12th  I  saw  one  example  of  C.  edusa  on  the  rifle 
range  at  Rainham,  Essex.  —  Waldegrave  ;  20,  Bryanston  Square,  W., 
Sept.  2,  1892. 

On  the  23rd  of  August  I  captured  four  C.  edusa,  two  males  and  two 
females,  and  saw  about  forty  others,  on  a  piece  of  rough  ground  near  the 
rifle  range  at  High  Beech,  Fpping  Forest.  On  the  24th  I  saw  another 
fly  across  the  road  near  the  *  Wake  Arms.'  The  greater  proportion  of 
those  seen  appeared  to  be  males.  —  R.  Laddtman  ;  25,  Hellesdon  Road, 
Norwich. 

C.  edusa  and  C.  hyale  have  been  fairly  plentiful  here  this  year  during 
the  latter  half  of  August,  this  being  the  first  time  I  have  seen  C.  hyale  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  males  of  edusa  were  much  in  excess  of  the 
females,  the  average  being  ten  males  to  one  female.  The  variety  helice  was 
not  seen. — F.Kerry;   Harwich. 

My  brother  observed  C.  edusa  in  plenty  and  one  C.  hyale  at  Southend. 
— Charles  Speller  ;  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 

C.  edusa  was  not  uncommon  at  Walton-on-the-Naze  in  August,  and  a 
fresh  female  specimen  of  C.  hyale  was  taken  by  Master  Egbert  Smith,  a 
young  friend  of  mine. — (Rev.)  F.  A.  Walker. 

During  the  past  week  I  caught,  besides  many  good  specimens  of 
C.  edusa,  a  fine  example  of  the  var.  helice. — J.  Bernard  Argent  ;  Wood- 
ford Wells,  Aug.  23,  1892. 

I  have  taken  C.  edusa  commonly  here  during  August  and  September,  in 
clover  fields  and  on  the  railway  banks.  I  have  taken  altogether  between 
forty  and  fifty  C.  edusa,  one  var.  helice,  and  seven  C.  hyale,  which  is, 
unfortunately,  rather  damaged.  All  over  this  part  of  Essex,  and  further 
down  the  line,  it  has  occurred  commonly. — E.  Baxter  ;  The  Park,  Hutton, 
near  Brentwood,  Essex,  Oct.  7,  1892. 

Gloucestershire.  —  Several  specimens  of  C.  edusa  have  been  taken  at 
Stoke  GifFord,  in  Gloucestershire. — Chas.  Bartlett;  Branscombe,  Red- 
land  Green,  Bristol,  October,  1892. 

Hampshire. — I  have  noticed  a  great  number  of  specimens  of  C.  edusa 
here  since  the  beginning  of  August,  but  have  not  come  across  any  hyale  or 
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the  var.  helice.  Though  I  have  collected  here  for  six  years,  I  have  not  seen 
C.  edusa  liere  before.  I  have  also  noticed  great  quantities  of  Vanessa 
atalanta  and  V.  io,  but  only  a  few  V.  urticcB,  and  not  a  single  specimen  of 
V.  poiycJiloros,  although  this  is  rather  a  good  place  for  them.  Cynthia 
cardui  I  have  also  seen  in  fair  numbers,  including  one  pale  variety.  As 
for  the  commoner  blues,  coppers,  &c.,  they  have  been  positively  swarming  ; 
but  Gonepteryx  rliamni  has  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  at  least  I 
have  not  seen  one.  The  other  day,  in  a  small  paddock  with  a  lot  of 
thistles  in  flower,  I  saw  a  beautiful  sight :  it  was  literally  alive  with  butter- 
flies,— io,  cardui,  alexis,  phlmas,  &c., — a  very  happy  sight  for  one  who 
could  admire  without  itching  to  bring  out  the  net.  And  while  on  this 
point,  is  it  not  rather  a  pity  that  such  large  numbers  should  be  netted 
directly  any  intermittent  specimen  appears  commonly  ?  I  see  one  gentle- 
man says  he  has  netted  eighty-seven  specimens  of  C.  edusa.  I  think  he 
would  have  benefited  science  more  had  he  let  the  rest  go,  when  he  had 
sufficiently  stocked  his  collection.  —  Cecil  Law  ;  Archfield,  Hants.  [It  is 
probably  a  desire  to  assist  entomological  friends  with  specimens  that 
induces  one  to  capture  long  series  of  a  species  which  but  rarely  appears  in 
profusion  in  this  country. — Ed  ] 

At  Bournemouth  C.  edusa  has  been  fairly  abundant,  my  box  showing  a 
picked  dozen,  among  other  things,  for  a  morning's  work.  During  ten  days 
there  I  only  saw  three  helice,  two  of  which  were  captured. — Hugh  E. 
HoPKiKS  ;  153,  Camden  Grove  North,  Peckham,  Sept.  3,  189*2. 

C.  edusa  was  so  very  plentiful  during  the  latter  part  of  July,  August, 
and  early  September  in  all  parts  of  S.  Hampshire,  that  a  good  series  could 
easily  be  obtained,  ranging  from  the  dark  orange,  with  the  warm  varying 
glow,  to  the  hght  helice,  which  variety,  however,  was  not  in  due  proportion  to 
the  type.  A  feature  of  the  visitation  was  the  preponderance  of  males  over 
females,  the  ratio  being  about  5*1.  I  captured  one  light  male,  not  much 
larger  than  a  fine  specimen  of  C.  phlmas ;  and  Mr.  Larcom  and  myself 
managed  to  secure  a  good  number  of  the  variety.  C.  hyale  appeared 
sparingly,  but  I  managed  to  obtain  a  fairly  good  series.  They  occurred 
rather  freely  in  a  lucerne  field  at  Westend,  near  Southampton,  and  1  had 
the  pleasure  of  capturing  five  there  in  less  than  a  hour.  Mr.  Larcom  and 
I  each  took  a  specimen  of  the  white  variety.  —  W.  H.  Mackett;  Science 
and  Art  School,  Gosport. 

One  specimen  of  C.  edusa  seen  at  Southsea  on  x\ug.  21st,  and  two  at 
Hayhng  Island  on  the  23rd. — E.  R.  Chambers. 

I  took  three  females  of  C.  edusa,  including  one  var.  helice,  in  the  New 
Forest  in  August  last.  —  Henry  A.  Hill  ;  132,  Haverstock  Hill,  Hamp- 
8tead,  N.W.,  Oct.  5,  1892. 

I  saw  a  specimen  of  C.  edusa  flying  over  the  heather  at  Bournemouth 
at  the  l)eginning  of  July.  Soon  after  that  several  were  seen  at  Swanage, 
where  the  species  was  very  plentiful  on  Aug.  5th,  but  there  were  no  helice 
to  be  seen.  Daring  August  C.  edusa  was  to  be  seen  even  in  the  gardens 
at  Bournemouth,  I  hear.  I  have  noticed  that  Macroylossa  stellatarum  and 
Uropteryx  samhucata  were  both  unusually  plentiful  this  year,  whilst  I  found 
Argynms  adippc  far  more  common  thau  usual  during  July  in  the  New 
Forest. — (Kev.j  J.  C.  Mackonochik;  Douglas  Castle,  Lanark,  Sept.  2. 

Herefordshire.  —  From  Aug.  2(Hh  to  Sept.  14th  we  captured,  near 
Hereford,  seventy  specimens  of  C.  edusa  (sixty-two  males,  eight  females), 
besides  missing  several  others  : — August  20th,  twenty -eight  males,  four 
females;  22nd,  nineteen  males;  25th,  six  males,  two  females  ;  30th,  two 
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males  ;  Sept.  5tb,  one  male  ;  8th,  four  males  ;  14th,  two  males,  two  females. 
— F.  L.  Blathwayt  ;  Hereford,  Sept.  14,  1892. 

C.  edusa  appears  to  have  been  fairly  common,  during  August  and 
September,  in  this  county  ;  a  friend  informed  me  it  was  first  observed 
during  the  early  part  of  July.  Two  brothers  slated  that  they  captured,  in 
two  days  about  the  middle  of  August,  about  one  hundred  specimens,  and  I 
have  heard  of  smaller  numbers  having  been  taken  hy  other  collectors.  I  do 
not  think  the  species  was  so  abundant  as  it  was  in  1877.  There  was  then 
no  occasion  to  seek  for  it;  it  was  to  be  seen  on  every  railway  embankment, 
or  even  in  the  streets  of  a  town. — J,  B.  Pilley  ;  2,  High  Town,  Hereford. 

Hertfordshire. — C.  edusa  has  been  fairly  common  hero  during  the  month 
of  August.  A  friend  of  mine  has  also  collected,  at  Saiidgate,  a  number  of 
C.  edusa,  one  of  the  var.  lielice,  and  one  specimen  of  C.  hyale.  Vanessa 
cardui,  V.  io,  and  V.  atalanta  were  common  here  during  August,  F.  atalanta 
being  exceedingly  abundant.  —  R.  Dymond  ;  Ferney  House,  Southgate, 
Herts,  Sept.  14,  1892. 

One  example  of  each  sex  of  C.  edusa  taken  near  Harpenden  on  thi'  8tii 
of  September,  and  a  female  on  the  14th. — E.  R.  Chambers. 

Kent. — I  witnessed  the  capture  of  three  specimens  of  C.  hrjale  in  afield 
of  lucerne.  The  insect  was  fairly  ahundrtiit,  but  before  to-(.ay  (with  one 
doubtful  exception)  I  have  not  seen  it,  though  C.  edusa  is  plentiful  in  this 
locality.  My  son,  who  captured  them,  had  to  give  smart  chase,  as  their 
flight  was  rapid. — M.  Champneys  ;  Tankerton-on-Sea,  Whitstable,  Kent, 
Aug.  20,  1892. 

C.  edusa  has  been  abundant  in  the  marshes  in  this  district  during  the 
past  month,  but  one  particular  clover  field,  some  acres  in  extent,  has  been 
the  most  highly  favoured.  My  son  and  I  have  taken  a  long  series,  much 
varied  both  in  colour  and  markings  ;  also  about  twenty-five  of  the  var. 
helice,  including  a  few  grand  intermediate  forms.  One  of  the  male  C. 
edusa  that  we  have  captured  is  of  a  pale  lemon  colour  (the  under  side  being 
lemon-green),  and  a  female  is  primrose  coloured,  quite  distinct  from  either 
the  type,  var.  helice,  or  intermediate  forms.  I  may  add  that  most,  if  not 
all,  are  in  "  bred  "  condition,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  males  have  the 
hind  wings  much  suffused  with  rosy  purple.  It  has  evidently  been  an 
•'  edusa  year."  Many  hundreds  might  have  been  taken  in  this  field  alone. 
We  occasionally,  of  course,  visited  other  spots  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
did  not  find  the  species  so  numerous,  although  there  were  a  good  many 
about,  and  an  occasional  helice  was  met  with.  —  E.  Sabine  ;  The  Villas, 
Erith,  September,  1892. 

While  walking  on  Blackheath  this  afternoon  my  son  saw  a  specimen  of 
C.  edusa  fly  leisurely  by,  but,  not  having  a  net  at  the  time,  he  was  unable 
to  secure  it.  I  have  no  previous  record  of  the  species  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood  since  August,  187  7. — Robt.  Adkin  ;  Lewisham,  Sept.  10. 

C.  edusa  has  been  fairly  common  at  Ashford  and  district.  I  captured 
some  fine  females,  which  sex  was  common  in  clover  tields.  I  also  took  two 
examples  of  var.  helice,  and  I  succeeded  in  capturing  eight  specimens  of 
C.  hyale  on  Aug.  20th.  Vanessa  cardui  and  V.  atalanta  were  fairly  common 
in  clover  fields.  —  D.  Chittenden  ;  Willesborough  Lees,  Ashford,  Kent, 
Oct.  1,  1892. 

On  Sept.  3rd  I  saw  one  C.  edusa  on  the  sand-dunes  at  Deal. — A.  Sigh  ; 
Villa  Amalinda,  Burlington  Lane,  Chiswick,  Sept.  21,  1892. 

1  have  not  seen  many  C.  edusa  around  Bexley  Heath  myself,  but  while 
I  was  on  my  second  visit  to  Sussex,  a  friend  worked  a  patch  of  clover  near 
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Dartford  Heath,  and  captured  over  thirty  specimens,  including  one  of  var. 
helice,  and  one  hyale,  in  an  afternoon.  I  went  to  the  same  spot  about  a 
week  later,  but  the  clover  had  been  cut,  and  there  was  not  a  single  edusa  to 
be  seen.— P.  T.  Lathy;  Warren  Road,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent,  Oct.  3, 1893. 

I  noticed  the  first  C.  edusa  on  July  30th,  at  Chatham  Dockyard,  and 
throughout  August,  and  up  to  the  15th  instant,  it  was  common  both  at 
Chatham  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Sittingbourne ;  and  I  even  saw  it  on 
several  occasions  in  the  streets  of  Chatham  and  Brompton.  A  large 
number  might  have  been  captured,  and  I  secured  a  very  fine  series, 
including  six  of  the  var.  helice,  and  also  a  remarkable  variety  of  the  female, 
of  the  ordinary  colour,  but  with  very  deep  and  unspotted  marginal  bands. 
The  first  C.  hyale  was  observed  in  Chatham  Dockyard  on  August  16th, 
and  from  that  time,  up  to  Sept.  15th,  it  was  noticed  sparingly  both  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chatham  and  Frinsted,  and  three  dozen  of  them  were 
captured.  Among  this  number  there  was  only  one  female.  The  weather 
during  this  period  was  not  very  favourable  for  them,  for  there  were  a 
number  of  dull  or  wet  days,  and  the  nights  were  often  very  cold — so  cold 
that  I  fancy  many  of  the  butterflies  must  have  perished.  As  a  rule,  when 
the  bright  days  occurred,  I  was  employed  on  duty  on  board  my  ship,  or  else 
I  should  probably  have  obtained  a  good  many  more. — Gervase  F.  Mathew; 
H.M.S.  'Tyne,'  Chatham,  Sept.  20. 

C.  edusa  was  very  plentiful  about  Tunbridge  Wells  this  season.  I  also 
took  a  very  fine  example  of  the  var.  helice  and  one  C.  hyale. — H.  W. 
Shepheard  ;  Walwyn,  Glensyde,  Bidborough,  near  Tunbridge  Wells. 

1  captured  two  males  and  one  female  G.  edu^a,  and  two  examples  of 
C.  hyale,  at  Broadstairs,  in  August. — Henry  A.  Hill  ;  Hampstead. 

At  Folkestone,  on  July  22nd,  I  took  one  freshly-emerged  male  of 
C.  edusa,  in  the  Warren;  and  on  August  17th,  in  company  with  two 
friends,  we  took  a  large  number ;  also  a  few  var.  helice  and  C.  hyale,  —  W. 
E.  Butler;  Hayling  House,  Oxford  Road,  Reading. 

Several  males  of  C.  edusa,  taken  in  a  lucerne  field  near  Ramsgate 
during  the  last  week  of  July  and  first  week  of  August.  Three  females  (one 
var.  helice)  were  captured  on  the  11th  August,  and  eight  males  on  the  13th. 
— E.  R.  Chambers. 

Lancashire.  —  On  Aug.  26th  I  saw  a  fine  female  C.  edusa  taken  that 
day  by  a  boy  in  a  field  near  my  house.  I  do  not  think  C.  edu^a  has  been 
seen  in  this  neighbourhood  since  1877  ;  a  friend  of  mine  then  took  two  of 
the  type  and  one  var.  helice  about  a  mile  from  here.  — B.  H.  Crabtree  ; 
The  Oaklands,  Grange  Avenue,  Levenshulme,  Manchester. 

Upwards  of  sixty  specimens  of  C.  edusa  have  been  taken  here  this  year. 
I  am  also  intorraed  that  a  considerable  number  have  been  taken  at  Arnside, 
near  here.  Of  those  taken  by  myself,  two  in  every  five  specimens  were 
females,  in  beautiful  condition.  Va?iessa  cardui  has  been  very  common 
during  the  autumn.  —  Geo.  A.  Booth;  Fern  Hill,  Grange-over-Sands, 
Oct.  6,  1892. 

I  have  not  seen  C.  edusa  since  the  8th  of  June  till  somewhere  about 
the  middle  of  August,  near  How  Hall,  Ennerdale,  where  1  was  staying 
during  August.  I  missed  it,  but  on  returning  home  I  took  eleven,  and  one 
was  given  me  (all  but  the  latter  caught  between  Sept.  4th  and  10th).  The 
males  were  in  exact  proportion  of  three  to  one  female ;  one  of  the  latter  was 
var.  helice,  in  good  condition.  —  John  Webster  ;  Barony  House,  St.  Bees, 
via  Carnforth,  Sept.  24,  1892. 

Leicestershire.— Three  specimens  of  C,  edusa  were  taken  near  Bottesford 
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—two  ou  Sept.  10th  and  one  on  Sept.  18th.  I  saw  several  others  near  the 
same  places.— Wm.  G.  Thelson  ;  bhelton  Hall,  Newark,  Sept.  20,  1892. 

Lincolnshire. — During  our  drive  from  Mansfield  to  Edwinstowe  a  lovely 
C.  edusa  fluttered  over  the  hedge,  and  dropped  on  a  bright  yellow  frond  of 
bracken.  A  cloud  fortunately  obscuring  the  sun  for  a  few  minutes  allowed 
the  net  to  be  fixed,  and  the  insect  captured.  It  proved  to  be  a  freshly 
emerged  male.  Walking  back  to  Mansfield  next  morning,  one  more  C.  edusa 
was  taken  in  rather  a  tattered  condition.  Vcaiessa  cardui  and  V.  atalanta 
were  fairly  common.  An  entomological  friend  informs  me  that  three  speci- 
mens of  C.  edusa  were  taken  near  Lincoln  last  week,  and  two  near  Market 
Rasen,  on  the  edge  of  the  wolds,  on  Saturday.  — W.  D.  Carr  ;  Lincoln, 
Sept.  6,  1892. 

Thirty  or  forty  C.  edusa  have  been  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Market  Kasen  since  22nd  August,  including  the  var.  helice. — W.  Lewing- 
TON  ;  Market  Rasen. 

Middlesex.  —  On  the  2nd  of  August  T  noticed  a  specimen  of  C.  edusa 
flying  along  the  railway  bank  just  outside  Westbourne  Park  Station.  On 
the  21st  of  the  same  month  I  saw  a  male  C.  edusa  round  a  clump  of 
flowering  shrubs  in  a  corner  of  Highbury  Fields ;  exactly  a  week  later 
(on  the  28th)  I  observed  another  specimen  of  this  butterfly  settling  on  a 
flower  in  the  same  clump  of  bushes.  Of  other  species,  I  have  this  season 
come  across,  in  London,  Vanessa  urticcB  and  V.  atalanta. — Harold  Hodge  ; 
2,  Essex  Court,  Temple. 

On  August  the  22nd  I  saw  a  specimen  of  C.  edusa  fly  across  Cambridge 
Road,  near  the  Cambridge  Heath  Railway  Station.  —  R.  Laddiman  ; 
25,  Hellesdon  Road,  Norwich. 

On  Saturday,  Sept.  24th,  while  on  my  way  to  play  cricket,  I  captured, 
in  Victoria  Park,  E.,  a  fine  specimen  of  G.  edusa,  a  female,  and  perfectly 
fresh.  The  insect  was  not  twenty  yards  from  where  cricket  was  being 
played,  and  was  easily  secured. — W.  E.  Lane  ;  9,  Teesdale  Street,  Hackney 
Road,  E.,  Sept.  27,  1892. 

A  fine  specimen  of  C.  edusa  var.  helice  was  taken  by  a  friend  of  mine  in 
his  garden  on  Stamford  Hill  on  August  28th,  and  is  now  in  my  cabinet. — 
(Rev.)  J.  S.  St.  John  ;  42,  Castlewood  Road,  Stamford  Hill,  Oct.  21, 1892. 

Two  specimens  of  C.  edusa  were  taken  by  a  friend  on  Hampstead  Heath 
this  autumn. — Henry  A.  Hill  ;  Hampstead. 

On  Sept.  8th  I  took  a  female  C.  edusa  in  a  garden  here.  Lepidoptera 
are  more  than  usually  abundant  in  this  neighbourhood  this  year,  and 
I  think  the  same  may  be  said  of  ichneumons. — A.  Sich  ;  Chisvvick. 

I  took  one  example  of  each  sex  of  C.  edusa  on  North  wood  Common  ou 
the  morning  of  August  20th,  and  I  noticed  two  other  specimens  flying  along 
the  embankment  of  the  Met.  Rail,  between  Pinner  and  Harrow.  On  the 
22nd  of  August  I  saw  one  flying  along  the  railway  embankment  between 
West  Hampstead  and  Kilburn.  I  captured  a  female  specimen  and  saw 
two  others  in  a  field  near  Dudden  Hill,  Cricklevvood,  on  August  23rd. 
While  on  Northwood  Common  (Sept.  15th),  I  noticed  a  specimen  of 
C.  hyale  fly  over  a  gate  into  an  adjoining  tield  at  the  northern  end,  whither 
I  followed  it ;  but,  on  starting  it  afresh,  unfortunately  missed  my  stroke, 
when  it  became  wild,  and  disappeared.  It  seemed  in  very  faded  condition; 
—(Rev.)  F.  A.  Walker,  D.D.;  Dun  Mallard,  Cricklewood,  Sept.  15. 

During  the  latter  part  of  August  I  have  noticed  a  few  C.  edusa  in  a 
nursery  ground  at  Clapton,  but  they  now  seem  to  have  disappeared. — 
Herbert  F.  Hunt  ;  14,  Thistlewaite  Road,  Clapton,  N.E.,  Sept.  13, 1892. 
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A  long  series  of  C.  edusa  has  been  taken  by  a  working  engineer  between 
Willesden  and  Sudbury.  A  fine  specimen  was  taken  in  the  garden  here  on 
the  morning  of  September  28th. — H.  Rowland-Brown  ;  Oxhey  Grove, 
Harrow-Weald. 

During  the  months  of  July  and  August  I  captured  many  perfect  speci- 
mens of  C.  edusa,  but  only  one  C.  Iiyale,  a  female.  Vanessa  {Cynthia) 
cardui  were  plentiful  in  early  summer,  but  have  now  disappeared  ;  while 
V.  atalanta  and  V.  io  are  still  on  the  wing.  All  these  insects  have  been 
very  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harrow,  and  to  my  knowledge  over 
fifty  C.  edusa  specimens,  chiefly  males,  have  been  secured. — Chas.  Rhoades 
Smith  ;  Greenhill,  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  Sept.  14. 

Norfolk. — On  Aug.  17th  I  saw  a  specimen  of  C.  edusa,  a  male,  at  rest 
on  a  knapweed  flower  {Centaurea)  in  a  lane  near  South  Walsham,  but 
failed  to  capture  it. — R.  Laddiman  ;  25,  Hellesdon  Road,  Norwich. 

Northamptonshire. — C.  edusa  was  out  very  early  in  fields  near  the  road 
leading  from  Olney  to  Yardley,  Hastings,  on  Aug.  7th.  —  H.  W.  Tomlin- 
soN  ;  52,  Chaucer  Road,  Bedford,  Sept.  G,  1892. 

During  the  ten  or  twelve  years  I  have  been  collecting,  T  have  only 
known  of  one  specimen  of  C.  edusa  caught  in  this  county  before  this  year. 
Now,  however,  they  are  abundant  in  almost  every  clover  field  I  have 
visited.  The  first  I  saw  was  on  Aug.  22nd,  a  much  worn  male.  On 
Aug.  28rd  my  brother  caught  several  (only  two  females),  all  in  splendid 
condition,  except  one  female,  which  was  most  dilapidated.  Since  that  time 
we  have  caught  as  many  as  we  require,  including  one  var.  helice,  and  have 
seen  many  more.  They  are  all  perfect,  most  of  them  having  the  beautiful 
iridescent  bloom  still  on  them.  The  males  seem  very  much  more  numerous 
than  the  females.  Along  with  edusa  an  enormous  number  of  Vanessidae 
and  Plusia  gatnma  were  at  the  clover.  —  Eustace  F.  Wallis  ;  Inglenook, 
Kettering. 

Notts. — Two  males  were  taken  by  my  brother  and  myself  near  Edwin- 
stowe  on  Aug.  25th  and  26th,  and  a  good  many  specimens  have  been 
captured  in  gardens  and  fields  in  and  around  Nottingham.  — J.  W.  Cauk  ; 
University  College,  Nottingham,  Oct.  3,  1892. 

A  male  specimen  of  G.  edusa  was  captured  on  August  21st  at  Cotham, 
near  Newark,  Notts.  —  William  G.  Nelson  ;  Shelton  Hall,  Newark, 
Sept.  20,  1892. 

I  saw  a  specimen  of  C.  edusa  here  on  August  28th,  which  is  the  first  I 
have  noticed  since  1877,  when  they  were  fairly  plentiful. — Douglas  H. 
Pearson  ;  Chilwell,  Notts. 

Oxfordshire.  —  During  August  C.  edusa  was  not  uncommon  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  Oxford,  and  also  in  various  parts  of  the  county.  On  the  26th, 
Mr.  O.  V.  Aplin,  of  Bloxham,  near  Banbury,  wrote  me,  "  C.  edusa  in 
numbers  in  clover  fields  just  outside  village;  netted  seven,  including  one 
female,  in  less  than  an  hour  on  the  24th;  saw  a  great  many."  I  also  have 
specimens  from  Bletchiqgdon  and  near  Stow  Wood.  Between  Shabbington 
and  Waterperry  Woods,  about  eight  examples  were  noticed  by  a  friend  of 
mine.  Of  some  sixteen  specimens  I  took,  two  only  were  females.  —  F.  W. 
Lambert  ;  17,  Woodstock  Road,  Oxford. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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By  Arthur  G.  Butler,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  214.) 

Catocala, 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Walker's  C.  nuptula  and 
Grote's  C.  alahamce  are  females  of  Cramer's  C.  grynea.  Walker's 
C.  imptula  is  more  distinct  in  character  than  Grote's  C.  alahamce ; 
both  have  the  black  border  of  the  secondaries  interrupted ;  but 
this  character  will  not  hold,  as  an  example  from  Zeller's 
collection  has  the  border  only  united  on  the  margin  by  a 
hair-line. 

I  cannot  quite  see  my  way  to  clearly  distinguishing  between 
C.  cratcegi,  pretiosa,  and  7nira ;  I  cannot  find  out  where  one  leaves 
off  and  the  other  begins.* 

I  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  my  C.  xarippe  from  Japan 
will  hold  its  position  as  a  species  distinct  from  C.  paranympha ; 
the  characters  upon  which  it  was  separated  are  certainly  variable, 
and  a  long  series  of  Japanese  specimens  may  completely  link  it 
to  C.  paranympha, 

Catocala  prcegnax, 

^  Catocala  prcegnax,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1213,  n.  66 
(1857). 

$  C.  obliterata,   Menetries,    Cat.   Mus.   Petrop.    iii.   p.   159, 
pi.  xvii.  fig.  3  (1863). 

?  C.  esther,  Butler,  Cist.  Ent.  ii.  p.  243,  n.  8  (1877) ;  111. 
Typ.  Lep.  Het.  ii.  p.  40,  pi.  xxxiii.  fig.  9  (1878). 

China  and  Japan.     Type  in  Col.  B.  M. 

Walker's  type  is  a  very  worn  male  from  North  China.  The 
figure,  by  Menetries,  is  evidently  taken  from  an  equally  worn 
female,  as  the  most  important  markings  are  slurred  over,  and 
the  brown  shades  brought  into  prominence  as  markings.  The 
Japanese  type  belongs  to  the  white-spotted,  pale-belted  variety, 
to  which  we  possess  a  perfect  gradational  transition  in  our  series 
of  specimens. 

Catocala  nymplicea. 

Noctua  nymphcea,  Esper,  Eur.  Schmett.  p.  158,  pi.  105,  fig.  4 
(1787). 

Catocala  persimills,  Warren,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1888,  p.  314. 

Var.  C.  dotata,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1212,  n.  65  (1857). 

Europe,  "  New  York,"  India.  In  Coll.  B.  M.  I  doubt  the 
correctness  of  the  locality,  "  New  York,"  for  this  species. 

*  A  specimen  of  this  form  in  Zeller's  collection  is  labelled  as  C.  polygama, 
Guen.,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  an  error ;  the  two  forms  are  terribly 
close.  I  thought  I  had  discovered  a  difference  in  the  post-median  line  of 
primaries,  but  it  varies. 
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I  have  tried  to  distinguish  C  communiSy  Grote,  from  C  neo' 
cjama^  Abb.,  even  as  a  variety,  but  can  discover  no  points  of  any 
importance ;  C.  snowiana,  on  the  other  hand,  is  far  more  hke 
C,  piatrix,  though  much  darker.  Knowing  what  I  do  of  the 
variability  of  European  and  Japanese  forms,  it  would  not 
surprise  me  to  find  that  C.  suhnata  and  piatrix  were  both 
varieties  of  C.  neogama.  American  students,  however,  should 
be  the  best  judges  of  their  own  species.  But  for  the  admitted 
identity  of  C  snowiana  (the  most  distinct  form  of  the  lot),  I 
should  not  presume  to  suggest  the  possible  specific  identity  of 
such  a  well-marked  form  as  C.  piatrix  with  C  neogama ;  at  the 
same  time,  apart  from  the  general  tint  of  the  primaries,  it 
differs  less  from  C.  neogama  than  C.  phalanga  does  from 
C.  palcBogama  or  C  scintillans  from  C.  innuhens.  In  the  Zeller 
collection  were  two  specimens  labelled  as  C.  neogama^  one  of 
which  is  certainly  C.  piatrix,  as  shown  by  the  colouring  of  the 
primaries  and  the  continued  black  angular  band  on  secondaries. 
Grote  gives  (7.  zoe  and  C.  uxor  as  varieties  of  (7.  iZia,  and  perhaps 
he  is  right  in  so  doing;  but  C,  alhomacula^  Edw.,  is  much  nearer 
to  typical  C.  ilia  than  C.  zoe,  for  it  only  differs  in  having  the 
reniform  spot  wholly  white.  In  this  instance  I  unhesitatingly 
declare  it  to  be  a  variety.  I  don't  feel  so  sure  about  C.  zoe ;  it 
differs  in  pattern. 

Grote  rightly  sank  C.  walshii  as  C.jiinctura,  but  his  C.  arizonce 
is  nothing  else ;  the  markings  are  identical.  C.  semirelicta,  Grote, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  but  a  badly  faded  example  of  the  white- 
spotted  form  of  C.  unijuga ;  if  the  red  of  the  secondaries  were 
restored  and  the  primaries  darkened  there  would  be  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  by;  the  form  of  the  black  band  across  the  secondaries 
has  a  different  appearance  at  first  sight,  owing  to  the  drooping  of 
these  wings,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  differs  less  in  outline  than 
some  of  our  other  examples  of  C.  unijuga. 

Apart  from  the  unquestionably  variable  character  of  the  black 
band  across  the  secondaries,  I  see  no  reason  why  C.  pura,  meskei, 
and  heaniana  should  not  be  all  one  species  (I  am  satisfied  that 
the  two  last  are  one) ;  and  it  would  not  take  much  to  persuade 
me  that  C.  hermia  was  no  more  than  a  well-marked  variety.  The 
last  mentioned  is,  in  any  case,  nearly  allied  to  C.  aclultera, 
Menetr.  (a  transitional  form  to  C,  unijuga).  From  Lord 
Walsingham's  Californian  collection  we  obtained  an  example  of 
C.  hermia  J  the  primaries  of  which  are  like  C.  meskei,  male,  or 
(if  anything)  a  little  less  defined  in  marking.  In  some  copies  of 
Menetries'  Catalogue,  C.  adultcra  is  uncoloured. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  C.  grotiana  is  a  form  of  C.  hriseis ;  but 
whether  it  is  locally  constant,  or  is  merely  a  variety  in  which 
the  white  band  across  the  disc  is  a  little  better  marked,  I  am 
unable  to  say ;  it  differs  no  more  than  other  admitted  varieties 
of  species  in  the  genus.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  ^ 
both  had  been  proved  by  breeding  to  be  forms  of  C.  mariana.  H 
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C,  unicuha,  Walk.,  said  to  have  been  collected  in  N.  India,  is 
certainly  identical  with  C,  nupta  of  Europe,  and  C,  zalmunnay 
Butl.,  from  Japan,  cannot  be  separated  from  a  fair  series  of  the 
European  C.  electa.  C,  selecta.  Walk.,  is  the  form  of  G.  amatrixy 
without  blackish  patches  on  the  primaries. 

Apart  from  its  superior  size,  I  fail  to  see  how  C.  dilecta  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  C.  sponsa ;  it  agrees  on  both  surfaces,  and 
varies  in  the  same  way.  C.  dula,  Brem.,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  like  it  on  the  upper  surface,  is  totally  dissimilar  below. 
I  do  not  feel  satisfied  of  the  distinctness  of  C.  angusi  and 
C  residua^  Grote ;  and  I  certainly  believe  that  C.  r electa  is  no 
more  than  a  slight  variety  of  C.  desperata.  With  a  series  of 
eleven  examples  before  me,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  one 
constant  character  by  which  to  distinguish  them.  In  typical 
C.  retecta  the  reniform  spot  tends  to  become  slightly  browner, 
and  the  whitish  stripe  across  the  disc  a  little  more  zigzag,  than 
in  typical  C,  desperata ;  but  these  points  are  variable. 

POLYDEEMID^. 

Blenina,   Walk, 

Eliochroea,  Walk. 

Blenina  chrysochlora. 

Eliochroea  chrysochlora,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  3,  p.  934 
(1865). 

Amphipyra  ?  laportei,  Felder,  Eeise  der  Nov.  Lep.  iv.  pi.  cxi. 
fig.  28. 

Ceram.     Type  in  Col.  B.  M. 

Felder  and  Kogenhofer's  error  in  referring  this  species  to 
Amphipyra  is  not  worse  than  my  own.  I  referred  a  Triphcena 
{T.  curtipalpis)  to  Eliochroea ,  and  a  Triph(Bnopsis  (T,  opulenta) 
to  the  same  genus.  It  requires  some  little  study  of  the  neuration 
of  the  Noctuites  to  enable  anyone  to  place  the  species  correctly  ; 
pattern  and  coloration  are  repeated  in  different  families,  and 
even  the  length  of  the  palpi  does  not  guide  one  infallibly. 

The  genus  Plotheia,  hitherto  referred  to  the  family  Hypo- 
grammidae,  is  scarcely  distinct  from  Blenina,  and  most  certainly 
stands  next  to  it.  Mr.  Hampson  has  clearly  shown  that  all  the 
Ceylonese  forms  are  variations  of  one  species.  It  may  be  divided 
into  fairly  well-marked  forms  thus  : — 

Plotheia  frontalis,  Walk.,  =  canescens  and  basifascia,  =  guttu- 
losa,  ^  cinerascenSy  Walk. 

Var.  a.  P,  decrescens,  Walk.,  =  onusta,  =  signata,  =  sub- 
glauca,  Walk. 

Var.  b.  P.  spurcata.  Walk. 

Var.  c.  P,  velata,  Walk.,  —  imprimens,  Walk. 

Var.  d.  P.  concisa,  Walk.,  =  lichenoides,  Felder. 

Var.  e.  P.  lativitta,  Moore,  =  lichenoides,  Moore  (not  Felder), 
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Var.  /.  P,  griseovirens,  Moore. 

Var.  g,  P,  albivitta,  Walk. 

Var.  h,  P.  alhotecta,  Walk. 

Var.  i.  P.  plagiatay  Walk. 

Var.  /.  P.  rudivittay  Walk. 

Var.  k.  P.  lata.  Walk. 

Of  these  forms  the  least  constant  are  P.  velata  and  P.  griseo- 
ri7-e?is,  which  those  who  delight  in  giving  names  to  sports  and 
melanistic  forms  would,  doubtless,  separate  into  new  varieties. 
Personally,  I  think  too  much  has  already  been  done  for  this  one 
species. 

Diomea  orbicularis  and  chloromella  (referred  to  Plotheia  by 
Mr.  Moore)  cannot  remain  in  this  genus. 

Pandesma  suhlimiSy  Felder,  and  Agriopis  marmoriferay  Walk., 
must  be  placed  under  Bamray  Moore.  An  allied,  but  distinct, 
genus  will  include  Dandaca  hi/ormisy  Walk.,  Pandesma  hemodi, 
Feld.,  Pandesma  virenSy  Butl.,  Dandaca  eurychloray  Walk.,  and 
Felinia  terminigeray  Walk. 

(To  be  continued.) 


MELISSOBLAPTRS     GULARIS,     Zeller,     A     NEW 

GRANARY    PEST. 

By   J.   H.  A.  Jenner,  F.E.S. 

In  September,  1891,  a  friend  gave  me  some  samples  of  rice, 
termed  in  the  trade  "  Polished  Japan  Rice,"  which  had  recently 
arrived  in  London  by  several  steamers  from  Japan.  The  samples 
contained  several  cocoons  constructed  of  rice-grains,  loosely  spun 
together  with  silk ;  in  some  instances  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty 
grains  were  thus  loosely  attached.  As  I  did  not  closely  examine 
the  contents  of  these  cocoons,  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  the 
tenants  were  then  in  the  larva  or  pupa  stage.  They,  however, 
remained  quite  quiescent  until  the  beginning  of  June  last,  when 
two  moths  emerged.  My  friend,  Mr.  C.  0.  Waterhouse,  has 
kindly  identified  them  as  Melissohlaptes  gulariSy  Zeller,*  a  species 
scarce  in  collections,  and  "  of  the  habits  of  which  very  little  is 
known." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  species  may  become  a  serious 
nuisance  to  granary  keepers,  as  I  am  told  that  the  ordinary 
method  of  sampling  rice  in  London  w^ould  not  have  exposed  the 
mischief,  which  was  only  discovered  when  the  bags  containing 
the  rice  were  turned  inside  out,  the  cocoons  adhering  in  most 
instances  to  the  inside  of  the  bag.  A  few  bags  laid  by  un- 
examined would,  therefore,  be  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  insect  in  this  country. 
4,  East  Street,  Lewes. 

*  Hor^Ent.  Ross.  xiii.  p.  74,  pi.  i.  fig.  2G,  pi.  ii.  fif?.  27  (1877).— Ed. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL    NOTES,    CAPTURES,    &c. 

Vanessid^e  in  South  Wales. — lo,  atalanta,  urticcB,  and  cardui  have 
simply  been  swarming,  and  many  of  them  have  been  of  large  size.  Grapta 
c-album  has  turned  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Howe  having  caught  one 
and  seen  several  about  a  week  since.  On  July  24th  I  saw  a  specimen  of 
this  species  at  Abergavenny. — G.  A.  Birkenhead  ;  Penarth. 

Arctia  FULiGiNosA,  Second  Brood. — I  am  now  having  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  the  emergence  of  the  second  generation  of  this  species  from 
the  female  I  took  on  Barry  Island  on  May  14th.  The  first  imagines  I  had 
from  the  ova  laid  by  this  female  began  to  emerge  on  July  16th.  On  the 
2'2nd  a  couple  paired,  and  the  female  began  layiiig  ova  on  the  •24th,  which 
hatched  on  the  31st.  The  larvae  fed  up  well  on  dock  leaves,  and  com- 
menced spinning  about  August  28th,  the  first  imagine  emerging  September 
18th,  another  on  the  23rd,  and  another  to-day.  At  the  present  time  I  have 
some  fourteen  or  sixteen  pupae,  and  many  larvae  ready  for  spinning;  others 
much  smaller.  I  must  say  I  have  kept  them  indoors  upstairs,  and  probably 
this  may  have  been  the  reason  of  the  second  batch  of  imagines,  which  have 
thus  made  three  broods  in  the  year. — G.  A.  Birkenhead;  Downs  View, 
Penarth,  Sept.  24,  1892. 

Earlt  APPEARANCE  OF  Hybernia  defoliaria. —  On  September  26th 
I  took  a  specimen  of  the  above  off  a  lamp.  This  is  the  earliest  1  have 
ever  seen  it.  The  earliest  record  from  my  note-book  is  October  8th. — W. 
G.  Butler;  HayJing  House,  Oxford  Road,  Reading. 

Abundance  of  the  Larvae  of  Pieris  brassic^. — The  larvae  of  this 
butterfly  are  simply  swarming  here.  I  never  saw  anything  like  it  before. 
In  some  gardens  whole  rows  of  broccoli  have  had  their  leaves  reduced  to 
shreds,  nothing  but  the  ribs  remaining ;  and  cabbages,  savoys,  and  brussels- 
sprouts  have  also  been  badly  eaten.  Borecole  seems  tO  have  escaped.  In 
flower  gardens  various  species  of  tropaeolum  have  suffered  greatly.  About 
two  hundred  yards  from  my  house  there  are  three  or  four  whitewashed 
houses  standing  in  a  garden,  and  the  walls  of  the  houses  present  a  sight 
which  I  shall  not  easily  forget,  for  they  are  so  thickly  studded  with  larvae, 
pupae,  and  yellow  masses  of  ichneumon  cocoons  {Apau teles  glomeratus,  L.) 
that  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  clear  space  two  inches 
square  anywhere  upon  them.  Have  these  larvae  been  as  abundant  else- 
where?—Gervase  E.  Mathew;  Dovercourt,  Oct.  10,  1892. 

LARViE  OF  Saturnia  pavonia  (carpini)  on  Birch. — I  have  now  about 
twenty  cocoons  of  Saturnia  carpini,  of  which  the  larvae  were  reared  entirely 
on  birch  [Betula  alba).  I  found  a  nest  of  them,  very  young,  on  a  small 
birch  tree  on  9th  June,  some  of  which  I  took  and  sleeved,  and  left  nearly 
fuU.fed  when  I  went  for  my  holiday  on  July  25th.  On  my  return  early  in 
September  they  had  all  spun  up  on  the  muslin  or  among  the  leaves.  I 
cannot  find  any  mention  of  birch  as  a  food-plant  of  carpini  in  the  books.— 
W.  Claxton  ;  Hartley  Wintney,  Winchfield,  Sept.  17,  1892. 

Erratic  appearance  of  Cerura  vinula.— Seven  larvae  taken  on 
poplar  in  August  of  1888  all  formed  cocoons  on  same  piece  of  wood,  and 
being  subject  to  the  same  atmospherical  conditions  have  since  emerged : — 
one  in  June,  1889  ;  one  in  June,  1890 ;  one  in  June,  1891  ;  one  in  Mav, 
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1892.     The  remaining  three  are  still  in  the  chrysalis  state. — M.  Fitz 
GBBON  ;  Kilrock  House,  Howth,  Co.  Dublin,  Sept.  25,  1892. 

Early  Pupation  of  Smerinthus  tili^. — On  May  27th  I  got  eggs 
from  Smeriuthus  tilin>,  which  hatched  out  in  a  week ;  and  the  first  full-fed 
larva  went  down,  in  fifty-three  days  from  the  laying  of  the  e^gs,  on  July 
18th.  The  rest  followed  at  intervals  for  about  three  weeks  longer. — 
W.  Claxton  ;  Hartley  Wiutney,  Winchfield,  Sept.  17,  1892. 

Larva  of  Polyommatus  alciphron  var.  gordius,  Stgr. — I  found  a 
larva  of  this  species,  full-fed,  on  Rumex  acetosa  (sheep-sorrel  dock),  in  the 
crevice  of  a  wall  here.  It  measures  exactly  seven  lines  in  length.  In 
comparing  my  example  with  that  described  and  figured  in  Dr.  Hofmann's 
recent  work  on  European  caterpillars,  I  find  it  does  not  appear  to  differ  in 
any  respect  from  that  of  the  type  Alciphron  figured,  either  in  coloration  or 
markings.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  var.  gordius 
entirely  replaces  the  typical  form  throughout  the  district.  Is  this  not  rather 
a  late  period  of  the  season  at  which  to  find  the  species  ?  It  is  generally 
stated  to  occur  in  April  and  June. — F.  Bromilow  ;  St.  Martin  Vesulie, 
Alpes-Maritimes,  S.  France,  Oct.  2,  1892. 

Varieties  of  Butterflies. — On  August  4th  I  took  a  beautiful 
variety  of  Polyommatus  alexis  at  Botley,  similar  to  one  figured  in  Newman. 
A  pretty  variety  of  Chrysophanus  phlceas,  having  on  each  of  its  front  wings 
a  white  silvery  blotch,  was  captured  by  me  at  Fort  Rowner,  Gosport,  on 
August  16rh. — W.  H.  Mackett  ;  Science  and  Art  School,  Gosport. 

Abundance  of  Erebta  blandina.— While  staying  in  Upper  Wharfe- 
dale,  Yorkshire,  this  year,  I  took  Erebia  blandina  in  great  numbers.  On 
August  16th  I  took  eight  specimens,  in  an  open  patch  of  ground  about 
thirty  yards  square,  in  Grass-woods  near  Grassington.  It  was  a  dull  close 
day,  and  raining  nearly  all  the  time  I  was  in  the  wood  ;  but  it  was  not 
actually  raining  at  the  time  I  took  the  specimens.  On  the  18th,  being  a 
splendid  day,  I  went  to  the  same  place,  and  found  a  fresh  lot  had  come  out, 
the  majority  being  perfect  specimens.  There  were  literally  hundreds  ; 
sometimes  three  on  a  flower.  I  took  one  smaller  than  the  rest.  About  a 
fortnight  later  I  saw  Colias  edusa,  on  the  road  between  Wheldrake  and 
York. — C.  E.  Lamb  ;  Lindley  Lodge,  Nuneaton. 

Deiopeia  pulchella  in  the  Hastings  district. — lam  glad  to  be 
able  to  add  two  more  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  this  moth  to  those 
noticed  by  your  correspondent  Mr.  W.  W.  Esam  (Entom.  220).  One 
specimen  was  taken  at  Battle  by  Miss  D.  M.  Raper;  and  another  was 
observed  at  Guestling  in  the  last  week  of  August. — E.  N.  Bloomfield  ; 
Guesthug  Rectory,  Sept.  19,  1892. 

Deiopeia  pulchella  at  Folkestone. — I  have  a  fine  female  specimen 
of  D.  pulchella f  which  was  taken  here  on  August  1 7th.  It  measures  nearly 
two  inches  across  the  wings.  It  is  the  largest  specimen  I  have  ever  seen. 
— W.  J.  Austen  ;  Radnor  Street.  Folkestone. 

Larva  of  Macroolossa  stellatarum. — My  brother  and  I  took  over 
a  dozen  larva3  of  Macroglossa  stellatarum  at  Westgate  last  July.  One  of 
these,  of  the  dark  green  form,  had  the  horn  at  the  tail  curved  downwards, 
like  that  of  the  larva  of  Sphinx  ligustri.  The  imago  produced  was  rather 
dark,  but  otherwise  normal. — Alfred  Sigh;  Chiswick. 
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Chcerocampa  celehio  in  Dorsetshire — I  have  this  morning  taken 
a  specimen  of  Chcerocampa  celerio  at  rest  inside  my  bedroom  window. — 
0.  W.  Benthall;  Oborne  Rectory,  Sherborne,  Dorset,  Oct.  1,  1892. 

Ch(erocampa  celerio  in  Kent. — A  fine  specimen  of  C.  celerio  was  taken 
in  a  shop  in  this  town  on  the  evening  of  Oinober  21st,  and  is  now  in  my 
possession.  Last  autumn,  whilst  watching  flowers  of  N.  affinis,  I  saw  a 
small  dark  Sphinx,  which  I  took  to  be  celerio,  hovering  over  the  flowers. 
It  returned  twice,  but,  from  the  celerity  of  its  movements,  I  was  unable  to 
catch  it. — C.  ViGGERs  ;  36,  Hardinge  Road,  Ashford,  Kent,  Oct.  25, 1892. 

Hesperia  lineola. — T  was  too  late  for  the  larva  of  this  species  this 
season,  as  I  did  not  return  from  Hong  Kong  until  the  6th  July,  and  then 
spent  about  three  weeks  in  North  Devon  and  Somerset,  and  did  not  get  to 
Dovercourt  until  the  2'3rd  of  the  month.  The  next  day  was  mostly  dull, 
but  I  went  out  and  found  seven  tine  lineola  sitting  on  grass,  and  one  worn 
linea.  The  25th  was  very  dull  and  cold ;  but  the  26th  was  bright,  with  a 
strong  easterly  breeze,  and  upon  reaching  the  locality  I  found  lineola  in 
fair  numbers,  and  soon  boxed  about  a  hundred  of  them.  However,  I  was 
quite  ten  days  too  late,- for  many  of  the  males  were  much  worn,  and  only 
about  one  in  three  worth  taking. — Gervase  F.  Mathew  ;  H.M.S.  *  Tyne,' 
Chatham,  Sept.  19,  1892. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  in  1892. — Records  have  been  received  as  follows  : — 

Devon. — A  specimen  of  Sphinx  convolvuli  was  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  R. 
Gibbons,  who  took  it  on  a  paling  adjoining  the  Exmouth  Golf  Links  on 
September  21st. — John  M.  Cripps  ;  Belle  Vue,  Exmouth,  Devon. 

Hampshire. — I  beg  to  record  a  fine  female  specimen  of  the  above,  found 
in  a  shop  here  on  September  6th,  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Claxton,  who  has 
been  staying  here  for  a  few  days.  It  is  almost  a  perfect  specimen,  being  a 
little  rubbed  at  the  tips  of  the  wings.  I  have  never  heard  of  the  species 
occurring  in  the  New  Forest  before,  and  have  not  seen  any  others  this  year, 
though  I  have  searched  for  it  several  times  at  Christchurch. — J.  M.  Ad  ye  ; 
Brockenhurst,  Sept.  19,  1892. 

Kent, — On  September  21st  Mr.  Andrews,  the  Bexley  Heath  naturalist, 
took  a  slightly  worn  female  Sphinx  convolvuli,  crawling  on  the  asphalte  in 
front  of  his  shop. — P.  J.  Lathy  ;  Warren  Road,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent, 
Oct.  5,  1892. 

I  captured  a  fair  specimen  of  Sphinx  convolvuli  on  August  26th  at 
Seabrook. — D.  Chittenden;    Willesborough  Lees,  Ashford,  Kent,  Oct.  1. 

Middlesex. — On  the  evening  of  Sept.  6th  I  caught  a  splendid  specimen 
of  Sphinx  convolvuli  (female)  on  the  wing  at  the  foot  of  Grove  Hill, 
Harrow.— C.  Rhoades  Smith  ;  Greenhill,  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  Sept.  14. 

Suffolk. — This  morning  a  lady  friend  brought  me  a  fine  male  specimen 
of  Sphinx  convolvuli,  which  was  found  on  a  newsagent's  shop  window  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  is  two  inches  and  a  half  across  the  wings 
from  tip  to  tip.— Geo.  Clout;   St.  Margarets,  Ipswich,  Sufi'olk. 

Emmei.esia  albulata  Double-brooded. — A  specimen  of  E.  albulata, 
in  very  good  condition,  has  just  flown  to  the  window  of  my  sitting-room, 
whence  it  was  quickly  transferred  to  a  cyanide-bottle.  Newman  and 
Stainton  both  give  it  as  being  single-brooded,  and  such  I  have  always 
hitherto  found  it  to  be.  These  occasional  second  broods  are  very  interest- 
ing, but  to  me  quite  unaccountable  in  a  season  Hke  this ;  for  although  it 
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has  l)ten  an  *'  edusa  year,"  yet  there  has  been  a  remarkable  absence  of 
warmth  and  sunshine,  in  this  part  of  England  at  any  rate,  ever  since  the 
middle  of  June. — (Rev.)  G.  H.  Raynor  ;  Panton  Rectorv,  Wragby,  Sept. 
17,  1892. 

ACRONYCTA    ALNI    NEAR    TUNBRTDGE    WeLLS. — I  found   E   larva    of   this 

species  this  season  in  the  Tunbiidge  Wells  district.  It  is  now  safely  in 
pupa. — H.  W.  Shepheard  Walwyn  ;  Glensyde,  Bedborough,  near 
Tuubridge  Wells. 

Eugonia  (Ennomos)  autumnaria  (alniaria)  at  Chichester.— Two 
specimens  of  the  large  thorn,  Eugonia  [Ennomos)  autumnaria^  were  taken 
by  Mr.  Patterson,  of  the  Theological  College,  at  a  lamp  here,  on  September 
17th  ;  and  another  by  myself  on  September  20th.  'J'his  insect  is  a  female, 
and  although  not  actually  on  the  lamp,  it  seems  to  have  been  attracted  by 
It,  as  I  found  it  in  the  porch  of  the  neighbouring  villa  to  my  own,  in  which 
a  very  brilliant  lamp  is  suspended.  I  always  had  the  idea  that  males  only 
were  attracted  by  light. — Joseph  Anderson,  Jun. ;  Chichester. 

Xanthic  Variety  of  Arctia  gaia  (caja). — I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
adding  to  my  collection  a  male  of  this  moth,  bred  this  season,  in  which  the 
usual  red  colour  of  the  lower  wings  is  replaced  by  a  bright  and  clear  yellow. 
The  body  is  of  the  same  colour,  and  the  ring  also  on  the  thorax. — Joseph 
Anderson,  Jun. ;  Chichester. 

Plusia  moneta  in  Surrey.— I  took  two  specimens  of  this  species  in 
our  garden,  at  sugar,  on  June  llth. — Alex.  Distant  ;  Purley,  Surrey. 

LYCiENA  (PoLYOMMATUS)   ARION     IN     THE     FoREST     OF    DeAN. — Whilst 

riding  through  the  Forest  of  Dean  on  my  bicycle,  when  returning  from 
Brecon,  I  saw  several  Polyommatus  avion,  but  as  I  had  no  net  with  me  i 
was  unable  to  capture  any  of  them. — E.  Gordon  C.  Brooke;  (5,  Queen's 
Villas,  Queen's  Road,  Cheltenham,  Sept.  22,  1892. 

Larva  of  Deilephila  galii  at  Chiswiok. — On  the  13th  inst.  njy 
brother,  Mr.  Frank  Sich,  jun.,  found  a  larva  of  Deilephila  galii  on  the 
common  red  fuchsia  in  a  garden  here.  The  following  is  a  rough  description 
of  the  larva  : — Ground  colour  of  the  body  almost  black ;  there  is  an  indica- 
tion of  a  pale  dorsal  line,  and  below  this  on  each  side  a  series  of  large 
cream-coloured  spots  ;  below  these  again  several  small  pale  dots  on  each 
segment.  The  head  and  a  shield  on  the  second  segment,  as  well  as  the 
anal  Hap,  are  dull  red ;  the  horn  is  brighter  red.  I  placed  the  larva  in  a 
Hower-pot  with  earth  and  leaves,  and  am  glad  to  say  that  it  has  now  begun 
to  spin  up.  1  have  never  heard  of  D.  galii  in  this  district  before,  though  it 
has  been  taken  occasionally  in  Middlesex  (Eutom.  xxi.  210,  274). — Alfred 
Sich;  Villa  Amahuda,  Burlington  Lane,  Chiswick,  Oct.  17,  1892. 

COLIAS    EDUSA    AND    VaNESSA    C-ALBUM    IN    NoRTH    STAFFORDSHIRE. 

1  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  of  seeing  a  specimen  of  edusa  this  year  in 
my  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  1  hear  of  it  having  been  taken  or 
seen  in  North  StafforUshire.  Mr.  Ernest  VV.  11.  Blagg  has,  1  believe, 
reported  to  the  *  Entomologist '  the  capture  of  a  female  m  a  turnip  field  near 
Cheadle;  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Woodforde  saw  one  on  June  7th  at  Belton-Moss, 
and  another,  a  male,  close  to  the  town  of  Market  Drayton,  on  Sept.  2Gth. 
Both  these  localities  are  on  the  Shropshire  border  of  the  county.     But 
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althougli  a  North  Staffordshire  edu^a  has  not  favoured  tne  with  a  vi;^it, 
Dotwithstaiiding  that  I  have  kept  a  good  look-out  for  it,  I  have  had  the 
luck  to  see  and  take  what,  in  this  North  Staffordshire  district,  is  a  scarcer 
butterfly.  On  September  20th,  in  our  own  garden  at  Madele}-  Vicarage, 
on  a  white  aster,  I  observed  a  V.  c-album  settled,  and,  sending  into  the  house 
for  a  net,  one  of  my  sons  soon  came  and  captured  the  insect.  It  proved  to 
be  a  male  specimen,  darkly  marked,  and  in  perfect  condition.  This  is  only 
the  third  time  I  have  seen  this  butterfly  in  North  Staffordshire,  and  I  have 
only  heard  of  two  or  three  other  specimens  being  taken  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years.  I  fancy  this  is  one  of  those  insects  that  is  unfortunately  on  the 
decrease  in  this  country. — (Rev.)  Thos.  W.  Daltry;  Madeley  Vicarage, 
Staffordshire. 

Hybrid  of  Thegla  spini  and  T.  ilicis. — The  specimens  I  referred 
to  (Entom.  198)  as  hybrids  of  these  species  are  probably  really  var.  lynceiis, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Norris  (Entom.  240),  to  whom  I  am  greatly 
obliged  for  directing  my  attention  to  this  form  of  T.  spini.  Unfortunately,  when 
writing  the  note,  1  was  in  the  Riviera,  and  had  only  a  few  works  at  hand 
to  refer  to,  the  greater  part  of  my  little  library  being  at  Nice.  I  should, 
however,  be  very  glad  to  hear  further  on  the  subject  before  correcting  this 
in  the  new  edition  of  my  pamphlet  which  I  am  preparing. — F.  Bromilow  ; 
Avalon,  St.  Maurice,  Nice  (France). 

SiREx  JUVENCUs  AT  NoRwiCH. — On  September  13th  a  male  specimen 
of  this  sawHy  was  brought  to  me,  which  was  taken  in  a  street  in  this  city. — 
RoBT.  Laddimax;  25,  Lower  Hellesdon  Road,  Norwich,  Oct.  1892. 

SiREX  JUVENCUS  IN  NoTTs. — On  October  8th  a  fine  specimen  of  Sircx 
juvencus  was  brought  to  me.  Unfortunately  the  man  who  captured  it  had 
cut  off  its  head,  being  in  bodily  fear  of  its  formidable  "  sting."  I  have  not 
met  with  this  species  here  before,  though  several  specimens  of  S.  giyas  have 
been  taken. — Douglas  H.  Pearson  ;  Ohilwell,  Notts,  Oct.  17,  1892. 

A  Curious  Parasite. — Prof.  Bell  has  kindly  informed  me  that  the 
parasitic  worm,  referred  to  ante,  p.  247,  is  a  Gordius,  not  a  Filaria. — 
Richard  South. 

Pyrameis  (Vanessa)  cardui.  —  The  larvae  of  this  butterfly  were  very 
plentiful  at  Instow,  North  Devon,  between  the  6th  and  19th  of  July;  and 
I  also  took  them  at  BucklandDinham,  Somerset,  and  at  Dovercourt,  Essex, 
afterwards,  so  that  they  appear  to  have  been  generally  abundant  this  year. 
They  were  found  on  various  kinds  of  thistles,  and  a  few  on  nettle.  The 
perfect  insect  was  to  be  seen  in  numbers  at  Frinsted,  in  clover  fields,  up 
to  the  end  of  August,  but  after  that  time  they  nearly  all  disappeared. — 
Gervase  F.  Mathew;  H.M.S.  '  Tyne.' 

Pyrameis  (Vanessa)  atalanta. — This  beautiful  butterfly  was  also  more 
than  usually  abundant  in  the  larva  state  in  the  localities  above  mentioned; 
and  young  larvae  just  hatched  and  full-grown  larvae  were  to  be  found  at  the 
same  time ;  while  worn  and  fresh  imagos  were  also  to  be  seen  on  the  wing. 
— Id. 

Gortyna  ochracea. — The  pupae  of  this  species  were  in  great  abundance 
last  month  in  the  stems  of  various  kinds  of  thistles  and  ragwort  growing  in 
the  extensive  waste  ground  iu  Chatham  Dockyard.  The  first  moth  ap- 
peared on  August  30th.— Id. 
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EupiTHECiA  ABSiNTHiATA,  &c. — In  Chatham  Dockyard  there  is  a  large 
extent  of  waste  land,  some  300  acres  I  should  think,  which  is  overgrown 
by  a  variety  of  wild  plants,  such  as  ragwort,  sea-aster,  Chenopodiwii,  Atriplex, 
various  thistles,  &c.  Upon  the  former,  at  the  present  time,  the  larvae  of 
E.  absinthiata  simply  swarm ;  I  have  beaten  a  hundred  from  one  plant,  and 
they  vary  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  some  of  the  varieties  being  very 
beautiful.  They  are  also  to  be  found  on  sea-aster,  but  not  in  such 
numbers;  and  upon  this  plant  another  Eupithecia  larva  occurs.  It  is 
more  slender  than  absinthiata,  and  may  be  oblongata,  though  I  am  in 
hopes  some  of  them  will  produce  scabiosata,  which  I  have  frequently  taken 
at  rest  here  upon  sheds  and  palings.  Atriplex  and  Chenopodium  are 
frequented  by  larvae  of  E.  subnotata,  Pelurga  comitata,  Hadena  trifolii, 
H.  pisi,  and  H.  oleracea ;  and  the  thistle-stems,  besides  having  produced 
pupae  of  O.  ochracea,  are  inhabited  by  larvae  of  Myelophila  cribrum. — Ger- 
VASE  F.  Mathew;  H.M.S.  'Tyne.' 

Notes  from  the  Channel  Islands. — Pieris  daplidice  has  ceased  to 
exist  here  now ;  and  Deilephila  euphorbicB  is  to  be  found  in  very  limited 
numbers.  I  have  been  informed  lately  by  Mr.  Piquet,  of  Jersey,  that 
thirty  years  ago  one  might  have  taken  any  number  o*'  these  insects.  The 
case  proves  itself  by  the  numbers  this  collector  has  in  his  possession. 
He  has  kindly  favoured  me  with  a  series  of  both  species.  From  this  a 
question  arises,  are  Jersey  insects  British?  Morris,  in  his  'British 
Butterflies,'  evidently  thinks  them  so  by  the  way  he  speaks  of  P.  bcetica, 
viz.,  "...  as  likewise  in  the  Channel  Islands,  on  which  account  also  it  has 
a  claim  to  our  list." — W.  J.  Kaye  ;  Dudley  House,  Bagot,  Jersey,  Sept.  16. 

Notes  on  the  Entomology  of  Holland. — I  am  forwarding  you 
some  statistics  of  the  entomology  of  the  Hague,  where  I  have  been 
chaplain  during  July.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  entomology  of  Holland 
is  very  disappointing  in  number  of  species  and  also  in  itidividuals  in  by  far 
the  great  majority  of  cases;  less  productive,  in  fact,  than  the  ordinary  run 
of  country  places  at  home.  Rhopalocera : — Pieris  brassicce,  P.  rapes,  and 
P.  napi,  abundant.  Vanessa  atalanta,  possibly  about  twenty  specimens 
seen,  mostly  in  wood  of  royal  park,  one  caught  at  Wykerbrug ;  F.  cardui, 
one  caught,  the  only  one  seen,  close  to  Zuyder  Zee,  about  a  mile  E.  of 
Amsterdam  outside  the  Muider  Poort;  F.  polychloros,  two  seen,  one  caught 
at  Wykerbrug,  between  the  Hague  and  Leydeu ;  F.  urticcB,  possibly  four 
or  five  seen,  one  caught.  Satyrus  semele,  possibly  four  or  five  seen,  one 
caught  at  Scheveningeu  on  the  sandhills,  also  on  the  downs  at  Katuigli, 
N.W.  of  Leyden;  S.  ianira,  possibly  ten  or  twelve  seen,  Scheveniugen, 
Wykerbrug.  Chrysophanus  phla;as,  two  caught,  the  only  two  specimens 
seen.  Heterocera : — Macroylossa  stellatarum,  Scheveniugen,  two  specimens. 
Arctia  menthastri,  one  taken,  the  only  one  seen ;  A.  lubricipeda,  one  taken, 
the  only  one  seen.  Liparis  aurijiua,  about  six  seen  ;  L.  chrywrrhcea. 
Plusia  gamma,  fairly  common,  also  at  Scheveniugen  on  the  sandhills; 
P.  festucoi.  Mamestra  brassier,  one  specimen  ;  M.  persicaria.  Acronycta 
tridens,  two  or  three,  also  taken  at  Linne  Straad  outside  Amsterdam. 
Leucania  phragmitidis,  Xylnphasia  polyodon,  Aoonycta  megacephala, 
Liparis  chrysorrhoia,  Abraxas  nlmata,  Melanippe  biriviata  (I  am  not  quite 
certain  of  this  as  the  specimen  is  worn),  and  Botys  urticata,  the  Hague. 
Neuroptera: — jEschna  grandis,  the  Hague  and  Wykerbrug.  Libellula 
striolata,  the  Hague.  Diptera: — Calliphora  erythrocephala,  Eristalis 
arbustorum,    E.   Umax,    E.   sepulckralis,    Helophilus     trivittatus,    Musca 
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domestica,  Lucilia  ccEsar,  Scatophaga  stercoraria,  Sarcophaga  mortuorum, 
Hamatopota  pluvialis,  Platychirus  dypeatus,  Syrphus  ribesii,  Leptis  lineola, 
L.  scolopacea,  Ctenophora  bimaculata,  Sarcophaga  sp.  incert.,  Tipulidse 
two  sp.  incert.,  the  Hague.  Chluromyia  formosa  and  Chilosia  sp.,  Am- 
sterdam. Hjmenoptera: — Bomhus  lapidarius,  B.  ageorum,  Anthophora 
quadrimaculata,  and  Megachile  sp.  incert.,  the  Hague.  Lamjironota  setosa, 
Wykerbrug.  Bombus  a  gr  or  urn,  Amsterdsim  ;  B.laptidarius,  Scheveningen. 
Coleoptera  : — Aromia  rnoschata,  Wykerbrug.  Gastroidea  viridula,  Philon- 
thus  poUtus,  and  Telephorus  melanurus,  the  Hague.  Polyphylla  fullo, 
Coccinella  septempunctata,  Cteniopus  sulfureus,  and  Cryptocephalus  sericeiis, 
Scheveningen. — F.  A.  Walkee  ;  Dun  Mallard,  Cricklevvood. 

Late  appearance  of  Abraxas  ulmata. — When  beating  for  larvae  in 
Brockley  Coombe,  Somerset,  October  3rd,  I  disturbed  a  specimen  of 
A,  ulmata^  evidently  only  just  emerged.  The  full-grown  larvae  were 
exceedingly  abundant. — W.  K.  Mann  ;  Clifton,  Bristol,  Oct.  19,  1892. 

Errata. — In  the  note  on  Colias  edusa  (Entom.  220),  "  of  six  speci- 
mens taken  in  the  Thames  Valley,  five  were  males  and  one  female," 
should  read  *'  five  were  females  and  one  male."  P.  226,  line  16  from 
bottom,  for  **  severiteen-twentieths  "  read  **  seven-twentieths.''  P.  233,  line  6 
from  bottom,  for  "  specimens  "  read  "  specimen."  P.  245,  line  22  from  top, 
for  Lancashire  read  Lanarkshire.  P.  262,  line  11  from  top,  for  "Ab." 
read  "Hb." 
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Entomological  Society  of   London. — October   5th,    1892. — Henry 
John  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.      Mr.  W.  H. 
Yondale,  E.R.M.S.,  of  Cockermonth,  was  elected  a  Fellow.     Mr.  C.  0. 
Waterhouse  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Latridius  nodifer  feeding  on  a 
fungus,  Trichosporlum  roseum.     The  Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton  sent  for  exhibi- 
tion the  male  specimen  of  Eleiichus  tenuicornis,  Kirby,  taken  by  him  on 
the   22nd  August  last,  at  Stoney   Stoke,   near    Shepton   Montague, 
Somerset,    and   described  by  him  in  the    '  Entomologist's   Monthly 
Magazine,'  Oct.  1892,  pp.  250-253.  Mr.  McLachlan  stated  that  another 
specimen  of  this  species  had  been  caught  about  the  same  date  in  Clay- 
gate  Lane,  near  Surbiton,  by  Mr.  Edward  Saunders,  who  discovered 
that  it  was  parasitic  on  a  homopterous  insect  of  the  genus  Liburnia, 
and  had  also  described  it  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  pp.  249-250.     Mr. 
J.  M.  Adye  exhibited,  for  Mr.  McRae,  a  large  collection  of  Colias  edusa 
and  the  var.  helice,  and  Colias  hyale,  all  taken  in  the  course  of  five  days' 
collecting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bournemouth  and  Christchurch, 
Hants.    There  were  twenty- six  specimens  of  the  variety  helice,  some  of 
which  were  remarkable  both  in  size  and  colour.     He  stated  that  Mr. 
McRae  estimated  tlie  proportion  of  the  variety  helice  to  the  type  of  the 
female  as  one  in  fifty.     Mr.   Adye  also  exhibited  two  specimens  of 
Deiopeia  pulchella,  recently  taken  near  Christchurch.     The  Chairman, 
Mr.  Hanbury,  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  and  Mr.  Merrifield  commented  on 
the  interestnig  nature  of   the  exhibition,  and  on  the  recent  extra- 
ordinary abundance  of  Colias  edusa  and  the  var.   helice,  which  was 
probably  not  exceeded  in  1877.     Mr.  Dallas  Beeching  exhibited  four 
specimens  of  Plusia  moneta,  lately  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tun- 
bridge  Wells.    Mr.  Gervase  F.  Mathew  sent  for  exhibition  two  speci. 
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meus  of  Pliisia  moneta  and  their  cocoons,  which  were  found  at 
Frinsted,  Kent,  on  the  3rd  September  last.  It  was  stated  that  Mr. 
Mathew  had  found  seven  cocoons  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of 
monkshood,  but  that  the  images  had  already  emerged  from  five  of 
them.  Mr.  Rye  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Zygcona  JilipcndidcE;  var.  chnj- 
santhemi,  and  two  varieties  of  Arctia  villica,  taken  at  Lancing, 
Sussex  ;  also  dwarf  specimens  of  Euchloe  cardamines  from  Wimbledon  ; 
a  variety  of  Thecla  rubl  from  Bournemouth ;  and  varieties  of  Coccinella 
ocellata  and  C.  ohlo7)f/o- guttata  from  Oxshott.  Mr.  A.  H.  Jones  ex- 
hibited specimens  of  Argynnis  pales  var.  isis,  and  var.  arsilache,  the 
females  of  which  showed  a  tendency  to  melanism,  recently  taken  at 
Campfer,  in  the  Upper  Engadine ;  also  melanic  forms  of  Erehia 
vielampusj  and  a  specimen  of  Erehia  nerine,  taken  at  Bormio,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Stelvio  Pass.  Mr.  Elwes  exhibited  specimens  of  typical 
Erehia  melas,  taken  by  himself  at  Campiglio,  in  the  Western  Tyrol,  on 
the  25th  July  last,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet ;  also  specimens  of  the 
same  species  from  Hungary,  Greece,  and  the  Eastern  and  Central 
Pyrenees.  He  stated  that  the  supposed  absence  of  this  species  from 
the  Alps,  which  had  seemed  to  be  such  a  curious  fact  in  geographical 
distribution,  had  been  first  disproved  by  Mrs.  Nicholl,  who  discovered 
it  at  Campiglio  two  years  ago.  He  also  exhibited  fresh  specimens  of 
Erehia  nerine,  taken  at  Riva,  on  the  lake  of  Garda,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  500  feet ;  also  specimens  of  the  same  species,  taken  at  the  same 
time,  at  an  elevation  of  about  5000  feet,  in  cool  forest  glades  ;  and 
remarked  that  the  great  difference  of  elevation  and  climate  did  not 
appear  to  have  produced  any  appreciable  variation  in  this  species. 
Mr.  Elwes  also  showed  a  pair  of  Dasydia  tenehraria  var.  icockearia, 
Stgr.,  from  Campiglio,  which  apppeared  to  him  to  be  sufiQciently  con- 
stant and  distinct  from  the  typical  form  to  be  treated  as  a  species.  Mr. 
G.  T.  Porritt  exhibited  two  fine  varieties  of  Ahraxas  grossulariata,  bred 
by  Mr.  George  Jackson  during  the  past  summer  from  York  larvie  ; 
also,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  T.  Baxter,  a  curious  Noctua  taken  on  the  sand- 
hills at  St.  Anne's-on-Sea  on  August  20tli  last,  concerning  which  a 
difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  whether  it  was  a  melanic  form  of 
Agrotis  cursoria  or  of  Caradrina  cuhicidaris ;  also  a  small  dark  form  of 
Orgyia  antiqua,  which  had  occurred  in  some  numbers  at  Longridge 
near  Preston.  Mr.  A.  Eland  Shaw  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Meco- 
stethus  grossus,  Linn.,  taken  lately  at  L'stead,  in  the  Norfolk-broad 
district.  He  stated  that  this  was  the  first  recorded  capture  of  this 
species  in  Britain  since  1884.  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  exhibited  a  speci- 
men of  Syrichthus  alveiis,  caught  in  Norfolk,  about  the  year  1860,  by  the 
liev.  J.  H.  Marsh ;  a  beautiful  variety  of  Argynnis  euphrosyue,  caught 
this  year  near  Godalmiug,  by  Mr.  0.  Latter ;  and  a  series  of  varieties 
of  Ennomus  angularia,  bred  from  a  female  taken  at  Nunhead.  Mr.  P. 
Crowley  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Zygana  Jilipendida  var.  chrysanthemi^ 
taken  last  August  at  Kiddlesdown,  near  Croydon,  by  Mr.  Murton 
Holmes.  Lord  Walsingham  sent  for  exhibition  several  specimens  of 
larvaB  of  Sphinx  pinastri  and  Aphoviia  socicUa,  preserved  by  himself, 
which  were  intended  for  presentation  to  the  British  Museum.  The 
larva)  of  iS.  pinastii  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Lord  Bendlesham,  who 
obtained  them  from  ova  laid  by  a  female  which  he  had  captured  in 
Suffolk  last  August,     Mr.  de  Niceville  communicated  a  paper  entitled 
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"  Ou  the  Variation  of  some  Indian  Euplseas  of  the  subgenus  Sticto- 
jdcca'' ;  and  Captain  E.  Y.  Watson  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  de 
Niceville,  the  specimens  referred  to  in  tliis  paper.  Colonel  Swinhoe, 
Mr.  Hampson,  Mr.  Poulton,  and  the  Chairman  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  ensued.  Mr.  W.  Bateson  read  a  paper  entitled  "On  the 
Variation  in  the  Colours  of  Cocoons  and  Pupas  of  Lepidoptera ; 
further  Experiments."  Mr.  E.  B.  Poulton  read  a  paper  entitled 
"  Further  Experiments  upon  the  Colour-relation  between  certain 
Lepidoptera  and  their  surroundings."  Miss  Lilian  J.  Gould  read  a 
paper  entitled  "  Experiments  on  the  Colour-relation  between  certain 
Lepidopterous  larvsB  and  their  surroundings ;  together  with  Observa- 
tions on  Lepidopterous  larvse."  A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which 
Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Merrifield,  Mr.  Poulton,  Mr.  Tutt, 
and  the  Chairman  took  part. — H.  Goss,  Hon.  Secretary. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natueal  History  Society. — 
September  '2.2nd,  1892.  —  C.  G.  Barrett,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Robert  Adkin  exhibited  Oxyptilus  distans,  Zell.,  and 
0.  pilosellm,  Zell.,  taken  near  Dover  this  summer ;  also,  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  of  Leominster,  a  small  collection  of  Micro- 
Lepidoptera  from  Cornwall,  including  Diasemia  literata,  Scop.,  a 
remarkably  brightly-marked  form  of  Rerbula  cesjntalis,  Schiif.,  said  to 
be  exceedingly  local.  Mr.  Soutli,  a  variable  series  of  Grapholitlia 
cinerana,  Haw.,  taken  on  the  borders  of  Middlesex,  between  North- 
wood  and  Bickmans worth.  He  stated  that  the  species  was  abundant 
on  the  trunks  of  two  grey  poplars  (Pupulus  canescens)  at  the  end  of 
July  and  first  two  weeks  in  August.  Mr.  South  also  exhibited 
6r.  nisella,  Clerck.,  and  the  varieties  pavonana,  Don.,  hoeborana,  Fab., 
rhumb  if ascianay  Haw. ;  and  remarked  that  although  some  specimens  of 
the  latter  species  varied  in  the  4ii'ection  of  G.  cinerana,  they  could 
always  be  distinguished  by  the  difierent  shape  of  the  outer  edge  of  the 
basal  patch.  Two  examples  of  petrana,  Hiib.  [  =  cuspidana,  Haw.),  a 
form  which  was  generally  considered  to  be  a  variety  of  nisella,  were 
found  with  cinerana.  As  the  basal  patch  of  these  specimens  agreed 
with  that  of  cineramt,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  petrana  was  a  form 
of  cinerana  rather  than  of  7iisella.  Mr.  Fenn  stated  that  both  these 
species  of  Grapliolitha  were  abundant  on  poplars  in  Kent.  Mr.  Barrett 
observed  that  lie  always  understood  that  G.  nisella  was  associated  with 
sallow,  and  that  the  occurrence  on  poplar  was  new  to  him.  Mr.  Fenn 
exhibited  Fluda  yainma,  L.,  and  a  line  series  of  Oryyia  antiqua,  L., 
with  dark  forms.  Mr.  McArthur,  the  life-history  of  Sesia  sculiiformis, 
Bork.,  from  Rannoch ;  also  Hepialis  liumuli,  L.,  from  the  Shetlands, 
with  the  var.  hetldandica.  Messrs.  Frohawk  and  Carpenter,  a  long 
series  of  Vanessa  atalanta,  L.  Mr.  Frohawk  referred  to  the  small 
white  spot  in  the  re'd  band  which  was  generally  thought  to  indicate  the 
female,  but  he  showed  females  with  and  without  the  white  spot, 
and  one  male  which  had  this  spot  fairly  well  defined.  Mr.  Barren 
showed  Vanessa  cardui,  L.,  Colias  edusa,  Fb.,  and  C.  hyale,  L.,  taken  at 
Blean  this  year.  Mr.  Carpenter  made  some  observations  upon  the 
abundance  of  the  larvae  of  F.  atala^ita  on  Streatham  Common,  and 
remarked  upon  the  variation  in  size ;  some  were  full-fed,  whilst  others 
were   quite   small.      A   discussion   then   ensued    as   to   the   double- 
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broodedness  of  this  species,  in  wliich  Messrs.  Carpenter,  Tutt,  Fenn, 
Barrett,  Carrington  and  Frobawk  took  part. 

October  ISth. — Tbe  President  in  tbe  cbair.  Mr.  James,  of  Upbill, 
Folkestone,  was  elected  a  member.  Mr.  Adye,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  W. 
MacRae,  exhibited  large  numbers  of  Colias  hyale,  L.,  C.  edusa,  Fb., 
,and  var.  heUce,  Hb.,  a  portion  of  the  result  of  five  da3's'  collecting 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bournemouth  and  Christchurch ;  and  Mr. 
Adye  read  some  notes  as  to  the  proportions  in  which  helice  and  hyale 
occurred  as  compared  with  edusa ;  he  also  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  explanation  of  edusa  not  occurring  two  years  in  succession  was 
principally  due  to  the  ova,  which  he  stated  were  always  laid  on  the 
upper  surface  of  clover-blades,  being  destroyed  by  the  grazing  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  the  action  of  mowing  machinery.  A  discussion 
followed,  and  the  members  taking  part  therein  were  of  opinion  that 
this  explanation  was  entirely  inadequate.  Mr.  Adye  also  exhibited 
living  larvas  and  pupae  of  C.  edusa,  and  two  specimens  of  Ddopeia  pul- 
chella,  L.,  from  Christchurch.  Mr.  Henderson  also  showed  a  specimen 
of  this  species,  taken  by  him  at  Hayling  Island.  Mr.  Dennis,  a  variety 
of  the  under  side  of  Lyccena  bellargus,  Rott.,  the  ground  colour  being 
white,  and  the  marginal  spots  only  represented.  Mr.  B.  W.  Adkin, 
a  series  of  Ejnnephele  ianira,  L.,  from  Scilly,  the  males  having  the 
orange  blotch  on  the  fore  wings,  and  the  females  the  fascia  on  the 
hind  wings,  very  pronounced.  Mr.  Fenn,  Lithosia  muscerda,  Hufn.,  from 
Sandwich;  a  beautifully  banded  example  of  Acidalia  aversata,  L. ;  and 
a  box  of  examples  of  Vajiessa  uriica,  L.,  picked  from  between  four  and 
five  hundred,  and  showing  very  slight  variation.  Mr.  Tugwell,  a 
specimen  of  Melanippe  hastata,  L.,  with  the  usual  central  fascia  reduced 
to  a  spot ;  varieties  of  Colias  edusa,  Fb. ;  and  a  pale  series  of  FJypsipcfes 
ruberata,  Frr.,  from  Hartlepool.  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  forms  of  PoUa  chi, 
from  ShefiQeld ;  a  dark  variety  of  Argynnis  eiiphrosyne,  L.,  taken  by  Mr. 
Oswald  Latter  at  Godalming  ;  and  specimens  of  Syrichthus  alvcus.  Hub., 
taken  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsh  in  Norfolk  ;  also  dark  specimens  of  Fai- 
(joiiia  quercinatia ,  Hufn.,  bred  from  ova  obtained  from  a  female  taken 
at  Nunhead.  Mr.  Oldham,  among  others,  dark  varieties  of  Acidalia 
bisetnta,  Hufn.,  male  of  Odonestris  potatoria,  L.,  of  the  colour  of  the 
female;  Nonagria  canna:,  Och.,  and  pupa-case.  Mr.  Frohawk,  a  speci- 
men of  Sesia  sphegiformis,  Fb.,  and  stem  of  alder  with  pupa-case  pro- 
jecting, and  remarked  that  the  day  before  the  insect  emerged  the  pupa 
broke  through  the  bark  and  remained  a  short  time  in  the  sun,  sub- 
sequently withdrew,  and  did  not  emerge  until  the  following  day.  Mr. 
R.  Adkin,  a  series  of  Vanessa  c-albuni,  L.,  consisting  of  specimens 
reared  from  larvsB  received  in  June  last,  and  otliers  of  the  same  brood 
received  as  imagines  from  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  of  Leominster,  together 
with  a  series  of  the  autumn  brood ;  also  a  female  example  of  the 
spring  brood,  having  the  under  side  coloration  of  the  autumn  brood, 
but  resembling  the  form  of  the  earlier  emergence  on  the  upper  side ; 
and  he  read  notes  referring  to  the  known  differences  in  the  colour  of 
the  under  side,  pointing  out  a  distinction  in  the  markings  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  two  broods.  He  also  exhibited  a  series  of  iJian- 
timcia  nana,  Rott.,  from  the  Scilly  Isles,  with  examples  from  North 
Devon  and  the  North  of  Ireland  for  comparison.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  specimens  from  Scilly  closely  resembled  the  supposed 
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Irish  D.  compta,  Fb.  Mr.  Tutt  mentioned  that  the  Botys  exhibited  at 
a  previous  meeting  was  Botys  fuscalis,  Schiff.,  and  was  not  therefore  a 
new  species,  as  had  been  suggested  at  the  meeting  and  so  reported. — 
H.  W.  Barker  and  A.  Short,  Hon.  Sees. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — Oct.  10th,  1892. — Mr.  R.  C. 
Bradley  in  the  chair.  Mr.  A.  W.  Walker,  Ingleside,  Harborne  Road, 
Edgbaston,  was  elected  a  member.  The  following  were  exhibited  : — 
By  Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott,  Colias  edusa  from  Wyre  Forest,  one  specimen ; 
Triph(Bna  snbsequa  from  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  T.  orboiia,  for 
comparison  with  them.  Mr.  E.  W.  Wynn,  from  Wyre  Forest,  bred 
series  of  Vanessa  io  and  V.  c-alhum ;  two  bred  Notodonta  chaonia,  and 
a  single  specimen  of  Sesia  cynipiformis :  also,  from  Cannock  Chase,  a 
bred  series  of  Vanessa  cardui,  and  one  Colias  ediisa  from  Meriden,  near 
Coventry.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley,  nice  series  of  PJdlonicus  alhiceps  and 
Thereva  annulatm  from  Barmouth.  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  insects  taken  at 
Frankley,  near  Harborne,  quite  close  to  Birmingham,  including 
Cidaria  testata,  Thyatira  derasa,  &c. ;  also,  from  Wyre  Forest,  Eucosmia 
undulata,  one  Phorodesma  bajularia,  &c.  Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau  read  a 
paper  on  the  social  ants,  in  which  he  gave  some  account  of  the  various 
species,  and  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  their  life-histories,  habits, 
&c.  He  showed  nests  of  Lasius  flavus,  L.  niger,  and  Myrmica  riigi- 
noides,  with  many  individuals  in  each;  also  mounted  specimens  of 
several  other  species. — Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — October  10th. 
— Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J. 
T.  Moore,  A.L.S.,  was  elected  an  honorary  member,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Stott,  of  Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  S.  L.  Mosley,  of  Huddersfield,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Vegetable 
Galls  and  their  makers."  The  author  referred  to  the  difficulty  in 
breeding  these  insects,  and  spoke  of  the  theory  of  the  ancients,  who, 
because  they  could  not  understand  how  a  caterpillar  could  be  inside  a 
gall  which  had  no  opening,  believed  that  the  eg^  must  have  been 
deposited  in  the  seed  of  the  plant.  He  remarked  on  the  scarcity  of 
literature  on  the  subject,  and  described  and  exhibited  specimens  of 
many  of  the  galls  and  their  makers,  including  some  species  new  to 
Britain.  The  President  exhibited  a  rich  variety  of  Epione  apiciaria. 
Mr.  Arkle,  Heliothis  armiyera,  bred  from  imported  tomatoes.  Mr.  Collins, 
some  nice  forms  of  Acronycta  leporina.  Mr.  Gregson,  series  of  Agrotis 
ashworthii,  Polia  nigrocincta  and  Diantlicecia  ccBsia,  bred  and  captured  by 
himself  this  year.  Mr.  Harker,  two  specimens  of  Hadena  satura  from 
Aberdeen.  Mr.  Jones,  Lepidoptera  captured  in  Ireland,  including 
some  nice  Irish  forms.  Dr.  Ellis,  series  of  Cassida  sanguinolenta  and 
Bembidium  snxatile.  Mr.  Newstead  drew  attention  to  a  record  of 
Polyommatus  bcetica  captured  at  Heswall,  Cheshire,  by  Master  McFee,  in 
1886  or  1887,  which  had  lately  come  under  his  notice. — F.  N.  Pierce, 
Hon.  Sec. 

York  and  District  Field  Naturalists'  Society.  —  October  12th, 
1892. — Mr.  G.  C.  Dennis,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  George 
Jackson  exhibited  a  number  of  very  fine  varieties  of  Abraxas  grossu- 
lariata,  bred  this  season  from  larvae  obtained  at  York.     Mr.  E.  G. 
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Potter,  Colias  edusa  (including  a  specimen  of  the  variety  helice)  from 
Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight,  1892  ;  Zygmia  meliloti,  Boarmia  rohoraria, 
Hyria  auroraria,  from  the  New  Forest,  &c.  Mr.  Eobert  Button, 
Afp-otis  ohelisca  from  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  Colias  edusa  from  Sidmouth, 
1892 ;  and  Boarmia  cinctaria  from  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  W.  Dutton, 
Arctia.  fuUginosa  from  the  Isle  of  Man ;  Notodonta  carmelita  from 
Marlow ;  Trichiura  cratcBgi  from  Wolverton ;  Noctua  sobrina  from 
Aberdeen,  1891 ;  Agrotis  saucia  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Dian- 
thcecia  nana  from  Aberdeen.  Mr.  W.  Hewett,  Colias  hyale  from 
Dartford ;  a  fine  variety  of  Vanessa  atalanta  (bred)  from  Canterbury ; 
very  dark  specimens  of  Agriopis  aprilina  (bred)  from  Durham ; 
Epunda  lutulenta,  and  its  var.  lunebuigensis,  from  Sligo ;  also  Stilbia 
anomala  from  Sligo ;  Cloantha  solidaginis  from  Derncleugh,  Aberdeen- 
shire ;  fine  forms  of  Xanthia  cerago  (bred)  from  sallow- catkins 
obtained  at  Bishop's  Wood,  Selby ;  thirty-one  specimens  of  Folia  chi^ 
including  several  of  the  var.  olivacea  from  Burham,  var.  obsciira  from 
Mr.  Mansbridge  of  Horsforth,  and  numerous  intermediate  forms  con- 
necting olivacea  and  obscura  with  the  type,  from  Burham,  Nottingham, 
Aberdeen,  Kirkham  Abbey  (Yorks.),  Horsforth  and  York ;  dark  speci- 
mens of  Cidaria  immanata  from  Inverurie ;  and  Cidaria  russata  from 
Linlithgow;  also  two  lead-coloured  varieties  of  Melanthia  rubiginata 
from  Linlithgow. — William  Hewett,  Hon.  Sec. 


REVIEWS. 


A  Synonymic  Catalogue  of  Lepidoptera  Heterocera  (Moths).  By  W.  F. 
KiRBY,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  &c.  Vol.  I.  Sphinges  and  Bombyces. 
8vo,  pp.  xii,  951.  London:  Gurney  &  Jackson,  1,  Paternoster 
Eow.     Berlin  :  E.  Friedlander  &  Son.     1892. 

As  early  as  1877  Mr.  Kirby  announced,  in  the  preface  to  the 
Supplement  of  his  '  Catalogue  of  Lepidoptera  Ehopalocera,'  that  he 
was  preparing  a  similar  work  on  the  *  Moths  of  the  World.'  The  long 
time  which  has  elapsed  before  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of 
this  work  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  regard  the  great 
extent  and  difficulty  of  such  a  labour.  The  volume  before  us 
contains  only  the  Sphinges  and  Bombyces,  29  families  in  all,  some  of 
which  are  divided  into  subfamilies.  Some  families  of  doubtful 
position,  which  are  frequently  placed  with  the  Sphinges  or  Bombyces, 
such  as  the  /Egeriidai  and  Thyridida,  have  been  omitted,  as  well  as 
certain  others  which  undoubtedly  do  not  belong  here,  e.  g.,  the 
Fjiischemidcb  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Melamendce^  which  have  been 
proved  by  the  metamorphoyes  really  to  belong  to  the  Geometra},  as  well 
as  the  types  of  the  old  family  Chrysatigidcc,  which  are  now  usually 
classed  as  Pyrales.  The  author  has,  on  the  other  hand,  retained  the 
anomalous  family  Uraniidic,  in  the  present  volume  (although  it  rather 
interrupts  the  sequence  of  families),  obviously  by  reason  of  the 
affinities  of  the  larva),  with  those  of  the  Aganstid/c,  &c.  We  quite 
concur  with  him  in  this  arrangement,  and  it  is  a  source  of  the  greatest 
wonderment  to  us  that  any  authors  of  the  present  day  should  still  con- 
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tinuG  to  follow  the  antiquated  arrangement  of  Guen6e  in  placing  them 
beside  the  Geometry. 

Much  yet  requires  to  be  done,  before  even  an  approximate  natural 
classification  of  the  Moths  shall  have  been  arrived  at ;  and  extensive 
and  numerous  changes  must,  naturally,  precede  this  desirable  result. 
Hence  we  anticipate  that  many  genera,  and  possibly  even  families,  now 
included  among  the  Sphinges  and  Bombyces,  will  eventually  be 
shifted  into  difi'erent  positions.  There  remains,  probably,  also,  much 
to  be  done  in  eliminating  synonyms. 

How  far  Mr.  Kirby  is  correct  in  placing  the  true  SphingidrB  between 
the  Notodontid(B  and  Bombycida,  instead  of  at  the  head  of  the  series, 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  may  interest  British  entomologists  to  note  that 
Endromis  versicolor  is  here  put  into  the  small  family  Bombycida,  with 
Bomhyx  mori  and  its  allies. 

Part  of  the  preface  is  taken  up  with  Mr.  Kirby's  exposition  of  the 
rules  which  he  has  followed  re  the  vexed  question  of  nomenclature,  on 
which  we  fear  opinion  will  long  remain  divided. 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  errors  unavoidable  in  a  work  of 
such  dimensions  (and  it  is  only  fair  to  the  author  to  say  that  in 
glancing  through  the  book  we  have  noticed  none  of  any  importance), 
the  extreme  usefulness  of  a  work  such  as  the  one  before  us,  to  all 
students  of  Lepidoptera,  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

According  to  the  scheme  announced  in  the  preface,  the  work  is  to 
be  completed  in  five  volumes : — I.  Sphinges  and  Bombyces.  II. 
Noctuffi.  III.  Geometrae  and  Pyrales.  IV.  Micro-Lepidoptera.  V. 
Appendix,  up  to  date,  and  general  index  of  genera  and  species. 

We  learn,  also,  from  the  same  source,  that  the  remainder  of  the 
work  is  in  an  advanced  state,  but  even  so,  considering  the  expense  of 
publication  and  the  time  required  to  prepare  so  large  a  mass  of 
material  for  the  press,  we  fear  that  some  years  must  elapse  before  this 
Catalogue  can  be  completed. 

Rhopalocera  Exotica;  being  Descriptions  of  new,  rare,  and  unjigured 
Species  of  Butterflies.  By  H.  Grose  Smith  &  W.  F.  Kirby. 
Vol.  I. ;  with  60  hand-coloured  plates.  4to.  London  :  Gurney 
&  Jackson.     1887—1892. 

For  many  years  Hewitson's  great  collection  of  Lepidoptera,  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  remained  unequalled  in  the  world,  and  its 
treasures  were  illustrated  by  him  in  his  well-known  beautiful  works, 
'  Exotic  Butterflies,'  and  *  Illustrations  of  Diurnal  Lepidoptera.' 
Since  his  death,  large  collections  of  butterflies  have  continued  to  be 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  two  of  his  surviving  friends 
have  undertaken  the  present  work,  in  order  to  present  the  scientific 
world  with  a  series  of  illustrations  of  rare  and  beautiful  species 
(chiefly  selected  from  the  rich  collection  of  Mr.  Grose  Smith),  in  a 
style  nearly  uniform  with  Hewitson's  '  Exotic  Butterflies.' 

Certain  alterations  will  be  noticed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  book ; 
thus,  instead  of  the  letterpress  belonging  to  each  plate  being  limited 
to  a  single  unpaged  leaf,  it  is  allowed  to  extend  to  as  great  a  length  as 
is  necessary  to  fully  describe  all  the  species  figured.  Again,  the  pagi- 
nation is  made  consecutive  throughout  each  separate  genus,  or  at  least 
family,  illustrated. 
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The  authors  confidently  expect  to  find  ample  materials  to  continue 
the  work  as  long  as  they  feel  inclined  to  do  so. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  careful  figures  and  descriptions  of 
nearly  200  butterflies  belonging  to  the  families  and  subfamilies 
Papilionidffi  (Papiiioninae  and  Pierinae),  Nymphalidae  (Danainae) 
Acraeine,  Heliconinge,  Nymphalinae  and  Morphinee),  and  Lycaenidse. 
Among  them  are  some  extremely  remarkable  and  beautiful  species, 
such  as  Ornithoptera  victorm  and  Morpho  helena;  but  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  book,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is  perhaps 
the  section  on  the  hitherto  little  known  or  studied  groups  of  African 
Lycaenidae,  to  which  17  out  of  the  60  plates  are  devoted,  illustrating 
nearly  half  the  total  number  of  butterflies  described  in  the  volume. 
By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  species  figured  in  other  parts  of  the 
work  are  likewise  from  Afi'ica  or  Madagascar. 

We  may  add  that  the  work  is  being  continued  in  quarterly  parts, 
each  containing  three  coloured  plates  of  butterflies  with  the  accom- 
panying letterpress. 


OBITUARY. 


We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Howard  W.  J.  Vaughan, 
which  occurred  at  Woodford  Green,  Essex,  on  the  18th  of  October, 
1892,  in  his  47th  year.  Mr.  Howard  Vauglian  was  born  at  Hackney, 
on  the  18th  April,  1846,  and  was  educated  at  lu'ivate  schools.  He 
adopted  the  law  as  a  profession,  being  admitted  a  solicitor  in  1869, 
in  which  year  he  also  joined  the  Entomological  Society  of  London. 
On  his  parents  removing  to  Kentish  Town  in  1860,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  H.  G.  Knaggs,  whose  house  at  that  time  was  one 
of  the  chief  entomological  centres,  and  he  consequently,  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age,  found  himself  in  the  full  tide  of  London  entomo- 
logy. Although  he  had  some  knowledge  of  Coleoptera,  his  chief  study 
was  Lepidoptera,  of  which  Order  (excepting  the  Tineas)  he  amassed  a 
singularly  rich  collection,  his  Tortrices  being  especially  fine.  He  was 
an  ardent  collector,  and  was  the  means  of  introducing  H.  saxicola, 
11.  senecionis  and  2\  pryereUa  to  our  lists,  but  the  first-mentioned  has 
failed  to  retain  its  rank  as  a  species.  As  a  rule,  however,  he  was  difii- 
dent  in  recording  his  discoveries,  frequently  allowing  others  to  reap  the 
honours  to  which  he  was  entitled.  For  some  time,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Lovell  Keays,  he  edited  the  entomological  department  of 
*  Young  England,'  the  popular  periodical  in  which  the  publication  of 
Newman's  Moths  was  commenced.  In  the  winter  of  1889-90,  a  fit, 
rapidly  followed  by  others,  warned  him  tliat  his  end  was  probably 
approaching;  and  in  April  and  May,  1890,  his  collection  was  sold  at 
Stevens's,  several  of  the  lots  fetching  unprecedented  prices,  the  gross 
total  of  the  three  days'  sale  being  £831  18s.  After  his  seizure  in 
1880-90,  he  never  was  really  well,  and,  slowly  breaking,  ultimately 
died,  after  a  few  days'  illness.  His  remains  are  interred  in  the  City 
of  London  Cemetery  at  Ilford,  Essex.  Those  who  knew  him  in  his 
former  years,  and  especially  the  few  who  shared  in  his  collecting 
excursions,  will  mourn  the  loss  of  a  genial  friend  and  enthusiastic 
entomologist. — C.  A.  B. 
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EDITOEIAL. 

The  present  number  completes  the  twenty-fifth  volume  of 
the  *  Entomologist,'  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  exactly  fifty  years  ago  the  concluding  number  of 
volume  I.  was  published. 

Although  this  Journal  has  been  before  the  entomological 
public  since  1840,  it  has  only  just  now  completed  its  twenty-fifth 
volume.  The  reason  of  this  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  the 
*  Entomologist  '  was  for  twenty-two  years  merged  in  the 
'  Zoologist';  secondly,  several  of  the  earlier  volumes  comprised 
two  years. 

Putting  aside  volume  I.  (1840-1842),  the  fact  remains  that  of 
the  magazines  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  insects  published 
in  Great  Britain,  the  *  Entomologist '  is  the  oldest  extant,  and 
still  maintains  the  high  position  it  has  held  for  so  long  a  period. 

The  volume  for  1892  is  in  all  respects  a  worthy  companion  of 
those  of  previous  years ;  and  this  satisfactory  result  is  largely 
due  to  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  numerous  contribu- 
tors and  correspondents,  to  all  of  whom  we  take  this  opportunity 
of  tendering  our  sincere  thanks. 

Although  extra  pages  have  frequently  been  furnished  during 
the  year,  we  have  been  unable  to  fully  meet  all  the  demands  upon 
our  space,  and  consequently  have  often  been  obliged  to  postpone 
the  publication  of  important  papers. 

It  seems  highly  desirable  that  the  number  of  pages  in  each 
monthly  issue  should  be  permanently  increased;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, this  is  not  practicable  just  at  present.     If,  however,  all 
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those  who  have  so  cordially  assisted  the  '  Entomologist '  in  the 
past  will  kindly  continue  to  give  us  their  support,  and,  may  we 
venture  to  suggest  it,  use  their  influence  to  increase  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Journal,  why  then  it  may  be  possible  for  us  to  give  28 
or  32  pages  every  month,  instead  of  the  usual  24  pages. 

In  the  new  volume  for  1893  it  is  proposed  to  make  some 
alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  contents.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  various  items  which  now  find  a  place  under  the  general 
heading,  "  Notes  and  Captures,"  will  be  grouped  under  special 
heads. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  present  volume  (and  also 
in  those  for  1890  and  1891)  the  index  has  been  considerably 
amplified,  thus  adding  to  the  usefulness  of  the  work  without 
increasing  the  cost  to  subscribers.  It  was  not  thought  necessary 
to  index  every  species  mentioned  in  the  volume,  but  none  of 
interest  have  been  omitted. 

We  are  glad  that  the  Exchange  department  continues  to  be 
useful  to  a  large  number  of  our  readers.  Lists  of  duplicates  and 
desiderata  are  always  welcome,  and,  if  possible,  will  be  inserted  in 
the  issue  for  the  month  following  that  in  which  they  are  received. 
It  may  be  added  that  only  notices  sent  to  us  for  publication 
appear  in  the  exchange  pages. 


THE     EMERGENCE     OF    THE     CERURAS. 
By  T.  a.  Chapman,  M.D. 

In  the  *  Entomologist,'  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  91 — 94, 1  referred  to  this 
subject  in  connection  with  the  remarkable  habits  of  H.  mil- 
hauseri,  especially  with  a  view  to  questioning  whether  some 
beginnings  of  the  structure  and  habits  of  that  species  might  not 
exist  in  the  Ceruras.  Last  spring  I  obtained  some  pupse  of  C. 
vinula,  in  hope  of  learning  something  more ;  and  though  I 
observed  little  that  is  not  well  known,  I  may  put  my  notes 
together,  as  science  is  so  long  and  life  so  short,  that  a  slight 
advance  may  be  worth  maintaining.  I  was  only  successful  in 
observing  two  or  three  emergences,  and  only  one  of  these  at  what 
was  the  critical  moment,  and  in  this  case  I  interfered  so  as  to 
spoil  the  observation,  the  chief  further  knowledge  gained  being 
that  I  had  so  interfered. 

Some  pupae  are  able  to  turn  round  in  their  cocoons,  but  I 
think  the  majority  have  their  backs  to  the  tree  and  their  fronts  to 
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the  exposed  portion  of  cocoon,  and  are  practically  fixed  in  that 
position.  Then  all  the  cocoons  I  have  examined  (thirty  or  forty) 
have  a  decidedly  thinner  place  over  the  front  of  the  head ;  it  is 
larger  than  the  cross  section  of  the  pupa ;  it  contains  fewer 
chips,  and,  held  against  the  light,  is  quite  translucent,  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  cocoon  is  opaque  ;  this  is  the  portion  of  cocoon  that 
is  operated  on  for  emergence. 

I  stated  {loc,  cit.)  that  the  pupae  of  our  Ceruras  were  fairly 
rounded  in  front ;  in  this  I  was  decidedly  in  error,  for  vinula  has 
nearly  as  pronounced  a  keel  on  the  head  as  C.  multiscripta,  to 
which  I  referred.  Our  "  kittens  "  are  much  smoother,  though 
the  same  structure  is  indicated.  It  was  observing  this  structure 
of  vinula  that  tempted  me  to  try  to  make  further  observations.  I 
made  a  detailed  description  of  this  portion  of  the  pupa  of  vinula^ 
but  I  may  omit  it,  as  I  made  no  observations  that  connected  any 
habit  with  any  peculiarity  of  this  portion  of  the  pupa. 

The  dehiscence  of  the  pupa  consists  in  the  thorax  splitting 
dorsally,  and  the  division  proceeding  to  either  side  separating  the 
wings  from  the  first  three  abdominal  segments ;  the  antennae 
cases  sometimes  adhere  to  the  wings,  sometimes  separate;  the  leg 
and  mouth  part  coverings  form  a  separate  piece,  whose  apex 
tends  to  adhere  to  wings  and  abdomen.  But  the  head-covering, 
consisting  of  the  ridge  (or  keel)  and  hollow  on  either  side  of  it, 
the  eye-covers  (including  the  glazed  side  portion),  the  face  down 
to  a  certain  incision,  and  a  small  portion  below  which  is  probably 
the  labrum,  separates  as  a  distinct  portion,  and  adheres  to  the 
moth  in  its  proper  position,  during  the  whole  period  of  emergence 
and  until  the  head  is  quite  clear  of  the  cocoon,  and  often  even 
after  the  moth  has  completely  escaped,  and  is  always  found  out- 
side the  cocoon.  During  this  period  the  rudimentary  proboscis 
is  very  visible  as  two  short  white  papillae,  free  from  any  hairs,  and 
it  is  just  above  the  base  of  these  that  the  softening  fluid  exudes. 
This  fluid  is  stated  to  be  acid ;  this  I  did  not  test,  but  I  found  it 
to  be  colourless  and  tasteless,  and  it  evaporated  without  residue ; 
applied  to  the  material  of  cocoon  it  softened  it,  but  not  at  all 
rapidly;  The  moth  makes  many  rotatory  movements  after  the 
splitting  of  the  pupa  case,  no  doubt  in  order  to  smear  this  fluid 
over  the  necessary  area  of  the  cocoon,  and  we  here  see  how  little 
further  is  wanted  to  reach  a  habit  similar  to  that  of  milhausej^f 
especially  as  the  smearing  process  and  delay  for  softening  takes 
a  considerable  time,  probably  more  than  five  minutes,  possibly 
half  an  hour.  This  appears  also  from  the  amount  of  fluff  rubbed 
about  inside  the  cocoon  in  many  cases.  The  moth  keeps  quite 
dry,  and  the  head -cover  is  dry  outside,  but  moist  within,  when 
removed  from  the  newly-emerged  moth ;  its  function  appears  to 
be  to  protect  the  front  of  the  moth  during  the  movements  of 
smearing,  and  as  a  strong  medium  for  applying  the  final  breaking 
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force  to  the  cocoon.  This  use  of  this  portion  of  the  pupa-case 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  Cerura,  but  is  common  to  many- 
moths  that  have  to  break  through  cocoons  or  out  of  the  ground. 
It  has,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  distribution  of  the 
fluid,  so  far  as  my  observations  were  decisive.  I  made  one  other 
observation  that  added  a  new  point  to  be  explained,  viz.^  that 
when  the  moth  emerged  it  often  brought  with  it  pieces  of  very 
delicate  tissue  that  I  passed  over  at  first  as  being  portions  of  the 
inner  divisions  of  the  pupa-case ;  they  proved,  however,  to  be  bits 
of  the  inner  lining  of  the  cocoon.  The  wall  of  a  sound  cocoon 
appears  to  be  homogeneous;  but  in  a  cocoon  where  I  stopped  tlie 
moth  before  breaking  it  open,  but  after  softening  it,  this  inner 
layer  of  very  fine  membrane  is  quite  visible.  I  could  not  help 
framing  several  theories  as  to  this,  but  as  I  know  no  more  than  I 
have  stated,  the  theories  may  for  the  present  remain  in  abeyance.* 
Firbank,  Hereford,  Oct.,  1892. 


DESCBIPTION   OF   A  NEW   SPECIES   OF    ELATER. 
By  Kev.  H.  S.  Gorham,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

E LATER    MINIATUS,    U.  Sp. 

Elater  pomona,  Waterh.,   Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  v.,  n.  s.,  p.  90 ; 

Rye,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  ix.  p.  268 ;  Ent.  Ann.  1874,  p.  97. 
Elater  pomonce,  Candeze,   Mon.  Elat.  ii.  p.  455 ;    Seidlitz, 

Faun.  bait.  p.  119  ;  nee  Stephens,  Mand.  iii.  p.  257 ;  Man. 

Brit.  Col.  p.  179. 

Ater,  ni»ro-pilosus,  elytris  coccineis,  prothorace  nitido  minus  dense 
punctulato,  basi  transversim  impresso,  supra  scutellum  foveolato,  antrorsum 
angustato,  tarsis  rufis.     Long.  9 — 10  millim. 

This  is  the  species  generally  known  to  us  as  ^'Elater 
pomondB,^'  and  apparently  regarded  as  such  by  Candeze,  Seidlitz, 
and  others,  perhaps  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Waterhouse ; 
but  Mr.  E.  C.  Rye,  now  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  pointed  out  the 
discrepancies  between  Stephens'  description  in  the  '  Manual  of 
British  Coleoptera '  and  the  specimen  regarded  by  Waterhouse 
as  its  exponent  in  Stephens'  collection.  There  was,  however,  it 
should  have  been  observed,  a  specimen  in  the  same  collection, 
and  under  the  name  ^^  pomonce"  which  perfectly  accords  with 

*  I  do  not  know  that  my  observations  confirm  or  otherwise  Mr.  Latter's 
discovery  that  the  softening  fluid  contains  hydrate  of  potassa ;  but  the  taste- 
lessness  of  the  fluid,  the  trifling  residue  on  its  evaporation,  so  that  a  drop  on 
a  glass-slide  left  barely  sufficient  trace  to  show  where  it  had  been,  and  more 
particularly  the  rapidity  with  which  it  evaporated  to  absolute  dryness  (potash  ^ 
hydrate  being  deliquescent),  appears  to  point  to  the  necessity  for  further  J 
research  on  this  as  on  other  parts  of  the  subject. — T.  A.  C,  Nov.  15.  * 
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Stephens'   description,    and   has    been,   and  probably   correctly, 
referred  to  E.  prcBustus,  Fab. 

Elater  miniatus  is  at  once  distinguished  from  this  species,  or 
from  any  other  species  except  Elater  sanguineus,  Lin.,  by  the  fact 
that  the  thorax  is  clothed  with  black  pile,  and  that  the  elytra  are 
red,  without  the  least  sign  of  black  tips.  From  E,  sanguineus^  I 
imagine  the  size  alone  is  sufficient  to  separate  it,  and  no  one  has, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  referred  it  to  that  species. 

Although  Rye  appears  to  have  received  small  specimens  of 
E.  lythropterus  from  the  New  Forest,  from  Turner,  I  have  not  my- 
self seen  such.  E.  miniatus,  under  the  name  of  '*  pomonce,"  is  now, 
according  to  my  experience,  the  commoner  species  near  Brocken- 
hurst,  where  I  have  obtained  it  from  Mr.  Gulliver,  and  have  also 
met  with  it  on  several  occasions,  but  it  is  (as  indeed  at  the 
present  time  any  "red  Elater"  is)  far  from  common.  Nine 
specimens  are  now  in  my  collection,  and  I  may  have  given  away 
one  or  two  ;  and  these  are  all  I  have  obtained,  and  I  have  not 
seen  it  from  other  places.  Mr.  Rye  considered  this  was  the 
species  obtained  by  Hardy  in  Sherwood  Forest.  In  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  neither  Caiideze  nor  Seidlitz  recognised  this  as  a 
new  species,  if  indeed  they  have  seen  specimens  of  it  at  all,  and 
that  (see  Rye)  Thomson  referred  it  to  pomorum,  I  think  any 
statement  as  to  its  occurrence  on  the  continent  will  require 
corroboration.  The  sculpture  of  the  thorax — which  in  E.  lythro- 
pterus is  a  close,  almost  confluent  somewhat  granular  punctuation, 
but  here  is  a  much  more  sparse,  distinct  puncturing,  with  a 
shining  smooth  interstitial  surface — will  probably  be  found  of 
most  use  in  separating  it  from  other  allied  species.  It  should  be 
also  observed  that  Stephens  expressly  says  his  ''  pomonce'' — and 
which  appears  to  be  a  single  specimen  of  E.  prceustus — came 
from  Darenth  Wood.  Barmouth  is  only  given  on  Hope's 
authority,  and  may  of  course  refer  to  some  other  species.  I 
have  not  myself  seen  any  other  example  of  the  true  E.  prceustus, 
which  is,  at  all  events,  a  very  scarce  species  in  this  country. 
Shirley  Warren,  Southampton,  Nov.  4,  1892. 


INDOOR    LIGHT. 

By  Major  John  N.  Still,  F.E.S. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  form  of  using  light,  as  an 
attraction  for  insects,  is  equal  to  systematically  arranged  outdoor 
light ;  at  the  same  time,  it  ha8  many  advantages  over  the  latter. 
There  are  some  persons  who  can  with  safety  employ  indoor  light, 
who  dare  not,  for  various  reasons,  venture  to  stand  about  in  woods, 
fens,  or  under  lamp -posts  by  night.     Besides,  the  convenience  of 
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using  indoor  light  is  great;  the  window  is  easily  lighted  up,  and 
again  extinguished  if  not  attractive,  and  all  the  necessary  para- 
phernalia is  at  hand.  Various  are  the  modes  and  apparatus  used ; 
and  although  every  collector  may  employ  those  means  which  his 
fancy  dictates,  from  the  solitary  candle  to  the  electric  light.  I  shall 
only  describe  the  light  which  I  have  used,  and  the  rules  which 
have  guided  me  for  some  years,  with  success,  in  various  country 
districts. 

The  Room. — When  available,  an  empty  room  is  the  best,  with 
white  walls ;  if  there  are  two  windows  in  it,  either  light  up  both 
or  darken  one;  but  two  windows  having  different  aspects  are 
excellent,  if  both  are  lighted,  and  plenty  of  help  present.  There 
must  be  no  window  of  another  room,  facing  the  same  direction, 
with  a  light  showing ;  any  outside  light  is  fatal,  either  from  other 
houses  or  gas-lamps. 

The  Window. —  This  should  always  be  an  upstairs  one,  but 
not  over  a  glass  verandah  or  conservatory,  as  these  cause  reflec- 
tion, and  the  moths  are  apt  to  settle  on  the  glass,  and  not  come 
up  to  the  light.  Sash-windows  are  the  best,  but  I  have  used 
French  windows  on  the  ground-floor  successfully  enough.  When 
a  bow-window  is  used  the  sides  must  be  darkened.  Some  of  the 
most  prolific  nights  that  I  ever  had  were  in  a  large  whitewashed 
stable-loft,  with  the  window  taken  bodily  out.  Casement-windows 
are  the  most  unsatisfactory.  Whatever  kind  of  window  is  used, 
I  find  it  best  to  have  it  as  wide  open  as  possible,  and  let  the  insects 
come  well  into  the  room,  when  they  can  be  either  netted  or  boxed 
at  once. 

The  Situation.  —  The  window  should  overlook  as  open  an 
extent  of  lawn,  field,  or  moor  as  can  be  obtained,  and  if  there  is 
a  wood  in  the  vicinity,  so  much  the  better.  The  aspect  of  the 
window  is  of  no  great  importance  ;  I  have,  however,  found  N.  and 
W.  the  best. 

The  Light.  — Outside  and  just  under  the  window  I  hang  one 
of  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Doncaster's  excellent  benzoline  lamps ; 
on  each  side  (also  outside),  a  strong  carriage-lamp ;  on  a  small 
table,  placed  opposite  the  centre  of  the  window,  a  lamp  with  a  most 
powerful  reflector ;  and  immediately  behind  this,  but  standing 
higher,  a  lamp  of  fifty-candle  power.  These  together  throw  an 
immense  volume  of  light;  every  shrub,  conifer  and  hedge  within 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  throws  its  shadow,  and  the  light  is 
seen  at  a  great  distance,  the  outside  lamps  extending  widely  the 
semicircle  of  light.  My  experience  has  been  that  the  stronger 
the  light  the  greater  the  result.  Always  have  another  lamj)  on 
the  wall  opposite  the  window,  as  moths  when  in  the  room  will  at 
once  fly  towards  it.  Be  most  careful  to  see  that  there  is  no  oil 
on  the  outside  of  the  lamps,  and  use  wire-gauze  tops  over  the 
chimneys. 

The  rime.— May  15th  to  31st,  10  p.m.  to  12;  June,  11  p.m. 
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to  daylight;  July,  11  p.m.  to  daylight;  Aug.  1st  to  15th,  10  p.m. 
to  1  a.m.;  Aug.  15th  to  Sept.  15th,  9  p.m.  to  12. 

The  Night. — The  uncertainty  of  the  result  of  using  indoor 
light  must  be  plain  to  those  who  have  tried  it.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  foretell  a  good  night.  Great  results  will  only  occur 
occasionally,  and  to  those  who  use  perseverance  with  their  oil. 
On  warm,  dark,  quiet  nights,  the  greater  the  chance,  but  often 
such  nights  are  a  failure.  Again,  excellent  results  are  frequently 
obtained  on  a  moonlight  night,  darkened  occasionally  by  passing 
clouds ;  dark  nights  with  warm  summer  rain  are  good,  and  even 
with  heavy  rain,  particularly  after  a  drought.  The  slightest  frost 
renders  light  useless.  Hill-mists  sometimes  are  good,  but  fogs 
are  bad.  Wind  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  light ;  however  favourable 
in  all  other  respects,  anything  like  wind  renders  the  attempt 
hopeless.  Besides  Lepidoptera,  many  orders  of  insects  are 
represented  on  a  good  night  at  light,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to 
note  the  time  of  arrival  of  the  various  species,  as  well  as  their 
behaviour  in  the  room.  Sphinges  fly  up  and  down  the  walls. 
Most  of  the  Bombyces,  Noctuse,  and  large  Geometrse  dash  past 
the  light  and  circle  round  and  round  the  ceiling.  Some  Noctuse 
settle  at  once  anywhere ;  others  seek  concealment  by  hiding 
behind  pictures,  shutters,  &c.  The  smaller  Geometrse  fly  round 
about  the  lights ;  while  the  Pyralides,  Crambi,  Tortrices,  and 
Tinese  settle  on  the  lamps,  or  where  the  light  is  thrown  on  the 
table,  walls,  or  window.  Some  species  rarely  enter  the  windows, 
but  fly  up  to  the  light  and  depart  again ;  these  I  have  had  to  net 
by  means  of  a  ladder  outside.  If  the  walls  of  the  house  and 
crevices  of  the  windows  are  examined  next  day,  some  of  the  last 
night's  visitors  are  usually  to  be  found  there  at  rest.  Bats  hawk 
backwards  and  forwards  in  front  of  the  window,  destroying  no 
doubt  many  a  prize.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  pleasure  and 
excitement,  as  well  as  knowledge,  to  be  derived  from  a  first-rate 
night  at  indoor  light.  I  well  remember  persuading  a  non-collector 
to  try  it  one  night  in  the  country,  and  he  reluctantly  accepted  the 
invitation.  Within  a  short  time  of  commencing  operations,  his 
pipe  was  thrown  down,  and  he  was  rushing  wildly  about,  with  his 
coat  off,  netting  moths,  and,  remaining  until  daylight,  he  proved 
himself  to  be  an  invaluable  auxiliary. 

Horrabridge,  November,  1892. 


COLIAS  EDUSA,   C.  HYALE,  &c.,   IN   ENGLAND   IN   1892: 
ADDITIONAL   EECOEDS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  282.) 

Shropshire.  —  1  have  seen  two  specimens  of  C.  edusa  close  to  Market 
Drayton,  one  on  the  6th  of  June  and  the  other  on  Sept.  27th.  —  F.  C. 
WooDFORDE ;  Market  Drayton. 
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A  rather  small  specimen  of  C.  edusa,  measuring  only  If  in.  across  the 
widest  part,  was  taken  in  a  field  on  Sept.  17th.  It  was  the  only  one  seen 
by  me  in  the  neighbourhood. — E.  H.  Blackmore  ;  13,  Bull  Ring,  Ludlow, 
Salop. 

Somerset. — C.  edusa  has  appeared  in  fair  numbers  in  this  district.  The 
first  specimen  I  observed  was  a  male  in  good  condition  on  the  24th  of  July. 
— Philip  W.  Ridley  ;  2,  Camden  Terrace,  Bath,  Sept.  12,  1892. 

Staffordshire.  —  A  female  specimen  of  C.  edusa  was  captured  close  to 
the  town  of  Cheadle,  about  the  middle  of  last  June.  —  E.  W.  H.  Blagg  ; 
Cheadle,  Staffordshire,  Sept.  20,  1892. 

Suffolk. — Two  specimens  of  C.  edusa  were  seen  at  Southwold,  Suffolk, 
on  the  1st  of  September. — Waldegrave  ;  20,  Bryanston  Square,  W., 
Sept.  2,  1892. 

C.  edusa  has  occurred  in  quantities  here,  and  C.  hyale  in  plenty.  I 
never  saw  so  many  butterflies  of  the  common  sorts  as  there  are  this  year. — 
Rendlesham  ;  Woodbridge,  Sept.  4,  1892. 

Since  my  note  in  October  number  Colias  edusa  has  been  taken  in  large 
numbers  by  a  cousin  of  mine  at  Waldringfield  near  Woodbridge.  Among 
them  were  eleven  specimens  of  the  variety  lielice,  varying  considerably  in 
tint.  Colias  hyale  appeared  in  fair  numbers,  and  in  a  series  of  twenty-five 
taken,  yellow,  white,  and  intermediate  forms  were  shown.  One  very  small 
specimen  was  taken.  One  male  edusa,  although  quite  fresh,  has  the  wings 
very  thinly  scaled,  giving  it  a  pale  appearance ;  and  the  black  spot  on  the 
fore  wings,  on  being  held  up  to  the  light,  is  almost  transparent. — Russell 
E.  James  ;  Chesterville,  Hornsey  Lane,  N.,  Sept.  14,  1892. 

I  saw  one  specimen  of  C.  edusa  in  a  sand  pit  near  here  on  July  29th. 
On  Aug.  9th  I  took  four  on  a  railway  bank  near  Wickham  Market  Station, 
and  since  then  it  has  been  very  plentiful.  Males  have  been  more  numerous 
than  females.  I  have  not  seen  C.  hyale,  but  I  hear  two  or  three  have  been 
seen  in  this  neighbourhood ;  var.  helice  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of. 
Vanessa  cardui  has  been  very  common,  and  1  have  counted  as  many  as  five 
specimens  of  V.  atalanta  on  one  bunch  of  thistles.  I  took  three  specimens 
of  V.  polychloros  during  August.  Plusia  gamma  has  been  a  perfect 
nuisance  here. — Randolph  L.  Hodgson  ;  Campsea  Ashe  Rectory,  Wick- 
ham Market,  Sept.  14,  1892. 

Whilst  driving  with  Sir  W.  Hyde  Parker  and  Mr.  L.  G.  Fisher,  of 
Long  Melford,  between  Melford  and  Cavendish,  on  11th  August  last,  we 
saw  a  specimen  of  either  C.  hyale  or  C.  edusa  var.  helice.  Coming  back  to 
Ipswich,  via  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  I  saw  C.  edusa  on  the  railway  banks. 
The  next  day  I  saw  C.  edusa  again  on  the  railway  banks  on  the  way  to 
Southwold,  and  I  saw  specimens  again  at  Southwold.  I  believe  C.  edusa 
has  been  plentiful  nearly  all  over  Suffolk,  and  about  a  fortnight  ago  I  saw 
a  specimen  in  the  town  here. — E.  F.  Bisshopp  ;  32,  Museum  Street, 
Ipswich,  Oct.  6,  1892. 

Surrey.  —  1  have  not  done  much  Entomology,  but  I  have  seen  five  or 
six  stray  specimens  of  C.  edusa,  near  Stoke  D'Abernon,  Surrey,  between 
August  5th  and  27th,  where,  ]  do  not  believe,  it  has  been  seen  since  1877. 
On  August  20th  I  went  to  Box  Hill,  and  found  C.  edusa  fairly  numerous. 
I  also  took  one  C.  hyale  and  a  splendid  specimen  of  helice. — Waldegrave  ; 
20,  Bryanston  Square,  W.,  Sept.  2,  1892. 

On  the  J  5th  August  1  observed  a  very  fine  specimen  of  C.  edusa  flying 
along  the  railway  bank  on  the  Croydon  side  of  Anerley  Station,  ayd  on  the 
20th  August  I  netted  one  fine  female  on  a  hill  near  Dorking,  and  saw  one 
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male  on  the  same  hill  on  the  same  day.  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  the 
editorial  note  that  the  present  year  bids  fair  to  rival  that  of  1877  ;  at  all 
events,  so  far  as  I  ana  personally  concerned,  it  certainly  will  not,  for  I  find, 
upon  referring  to  my  diary  of  that  year,  that  my  son  and  myself,  on  the  4th 
and  6tti  August,  netted,  in  one  clover  field,  215  edusa  and  11  helice.  —  W. 
D.  Cansdale  ;  Sunny  Bank,  South  Norwood,  S.E.,  Sept.  3,  1S9:^. 

C.  edusa  has  been  abundant  here,  and  I  took  one  var.  helice.  About 
x\ug.  '26th  Drepana  falcataria  and  D.  lacertinaria  came  to  light.  Is  this 
usual  ?  Plusia  gamma  has  been  very  common,  unusually  so.  —  Ananda 
CooMARA  SwAMY ;  Waldcu,  Worplesdon,  Guildford,  Sept.  3. 

I  took  one  C.  edusa,  a  male,  at  Dorking  on  May  28th,  and  saw  another 
a  few  days  afterwards.  I  heard  of  some  four  or  five  others  having  been 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  June  15th  I  took  a  worn  female  at  Marl- 
borough. Since  the  6th  of  August  I  have  taken  ten,  six  males  and  four 
females,  all  in  splendid  condition,  in  one  field  not  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
parish  church  at  Dorking.  —  Frkderick  Flood  ;  Denfield,  Dorking, 
Sept.  16,  1892. 

During  the  last  half  of  August,  I  found  C.  edusa  common  in  the  clover 
fields,  &c.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leatherhead.  They  were  accompanied 
by  large  numbers  of  the  "whites"  and  Plusia  gamma,  Vanessa  cardui  being 
also  common.  One  specimen  of  the  var.  helice  of  0.  edusa  fell  to  my  net, 
and  one  C.  hyale.  C.  edu^a  are  getting  scarce  and  much  worn  ;  F.  atalanta 
is  appearing  iu  unusual  numbers.  (At  p.  221,  fine  15,  for  "Selcombe" 
read  "  Salcombe)." — R.  M.  Prideaux  ;  Ashtead,  Epsom,  Surrey,  Sept.  20, 

As  early  as  June  4th  I  netted  one  C.  edusa  on  the  railway  bank  between 
this  and  Epsom  ;  on  the  4th  July  two  in  the  same  place;  and  from  that 
time  till  the  close  of  August  they  were  very  common,  as  my  brother 
Mr.  S.  Kaye  has  informed  me. — W.  J.  Kaye  ;  The  Court,  Worcester  Park, 
Surrey,  Oct.  15,  1892. 

On  Sunday,  14th  August,  I  journeyed  down  to  Caterham  Valley  in 
search  of  C.  edusa.  It  was  a  beautiful  sunny  morning,  though  a  boisterous 
wind  was  blowing,  which  made  running  after  such  insects  as  edusa,  on  loose 
and  stony  ground,  rather  irksome.  However,  I  managed  to  net  eight  very 
fine  examples  of  this  lovely  butterfly,  seven  being  males  and  only  one 
female.  I  went  down  again  on  the  following  Sunday,  with  the  result  that 
I  captured  twenty-five  specimens,  only  three  of  which  were  females.  It 
struck  me  then  as  being  very  odd  that  the  number  of  males  should  be  so 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  females,  but  during  the  last  few  weeks  the  sexes 
have  appeared  in  fairly  equal  numbers.  Nearl)  all  the  girls  and  boys  whom 
I  met  out  on  the  hills  with  their  nets  appeared  to  have  one  or  more 
C.  edusa  in  their  boxes.  The  insect  is  now  very  much  scarcer ;  indeed,  on 
Saturday,  Sept.  17th,  I  only  saw  nine  examples  in  all,  four  of  which  I  took. 
On  this  same  date  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  take  four  beautiful  specimens 
of  C.  hyale,  two  being  found  in  cop.  on  a  long  stalk  of  dry  grass.  This 
insect  [hyale],  I  understand  from  entomologists  who  reside  near  this 
delightful  valley,  is  generally  taken  every  season,  though  very  sparingly. — 
F.  J.  Robinson  ;  Surrey  Cottage,  Water  Lane,  Brixton,  S.W.,  Sept.  26. 

Sussex.  —  I  can  fully  endorse  Mr.  W.  W.  Esam's  statement  as  to  the 
abundance  of  C.  edusa  and  Vanessa  cardui  in  the  neighbourhood  of  East- 
bourne. During  my  visit,  the  middle  of  last  month,  I  secured  four  speci- 
mens of  the  var,  helice  of  C.  edusa,  and  saw  two  others  ;  I  also  caught  a 
very  prettily-marked  female,  in  which  the  light  markings  in  the  borders  of 
both  wings  are  more  numerous  and  pronounced  than  usual,  and  form  a  con- 
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tinuous  series  of  spots  ;  the  margins  of  the  wings  also  appear  to  be  rather 
more  rounded  than  usual. —  Henry  D.  Sykes  ;  The  Cedars,  Enfield. 

At  Bognor,  Sussex,  during  August,  C.  edusa  was  very  abundant  in  most 
of  the  fields  where  the  ragwort  was  in  flower.  Of  forty  specimens  of  Colias 
that  I  took,  eighteen  were  males,  sixteen  females,  four  very  good  specimens 
of  var.  helice,  and  two  of  C.  hyale.  One  of  the  females  was  without  the 
usual  yellow  spots  on  the  border  of  the  wings.  One  male  measured  a  little 
over  an  inch  from  tip  to  tip  of  its  wings.  Macroglossa  stellatarwn  was  very 
abundant  also.  Vanessa  atalanta,  V.  io,  and  F.  urtica  were  very  plentiful, 
but  V.  cardui  was  very  scarce.  Plusia  gamma  was  extremely  abundant. 
Among  tlie  geometers,  I  took  Eupithecia  coronata,  Therafirmata,  Melanippe 
procellata,  M.  unangulota,  M.  galiata,  and  a  rather  worn  specimen  of 
Anticlea  derivata,  &c.  Of  the  Noctuas,  Triphmia  interjecta  was  fairly  com- 
mon in  a  lane  near  Bognor.  —  Herbert  C.  Gentry  ;  Marian  House, 
Goulton  Road,  Lower  Clapton,  Sept.  3,  1892. 

I  found  C.  edusa  very  plentiful  during  August  in  a  clover  field  at  Forest 
Row,  on  the  borders  of  Ashdown  Forest,  Sussex,  and  I  caught  over  two 
dozen,  four  being  females;  but  no  helice  or  hyale.  Mr.  B.  C.  Hartley,  of 
West  Dulvvich,  showed  me  one  specimen  of  helice  and  two  of  hyale  caught 
by  him  near  Washington,  Sussex.  —  R.  A.  Dallas  Beeching,  F.E.S.  ; 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

On  the  Sussex  coast,  between  Worthing  and  Littlehampton,  C.  edusa 
has  been  very  common  throughout  August,  my  brother  and  I  netting  a  nice 
long  series,  including  four  var.  helice,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  all  in 
perfect  condition.  They  were  about  in  hundreds,  and  we  had  no  trouble  in 
capturing  them,  as  they  were  continually  flying  past. — Hugh  E.  Hopkins  ; 
153,  Camden  Grove  North,  Peckham,  S.E.",  Sept.  3,  1892. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  two  specimens  of  C.  hyale  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eastbourne  last  week.  I  also  saw  two  more  specimens  in  the 
boxes  of  other  collectors,  captured  in  the  same  neighbourhood. — Henry  D. 
Sykes  ;  The  Cedars,  Enfield,  Aug.  23,  1892. 

In  such  a  truly  *'  edusa  year  "  as  the  present  one  has  proved,  it  may 
perhaps  be  hardly  worth  while  recording  the  appearance  of  this  butterfly. 
I  had  heard  the  reports  during  the  summer  of  the  unusual  abundance  of 
specimens  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  was  quite  unprepared,  when 
I  arrived  here  about  the  middle  of  August,  to  find  them  in  such  phenomenal 
numbers.  On  the  downs  they  seemed  quite  as  plentiful  as  the  common 
whites,  and  I  was  frequently  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a  clouded  yellow 
careering  along  the  Brighton  streets.  I  have  only  had  three  or  four  days' 
collecting,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  lOvely  example  of  the 
female  variety  helice  at  Polegate,  and  two  more  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Vanessa  cardui  has  turned  up  again  in  great  quantities  after  an  absence  of 
several  years.  —  W.  H.  Blaber  ;  34,  Cromwell  Road,  West  Brighton, 
Sept.  17,  1892. 

C.  edusa  has  been  very  common  here  in  the  meadows  and  gardens  on 
the  downs,  especially  near  Beachy  Head,  and  it  has  even  been  seen  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  Hybernated  specimens  were  fairly  common  in  Abbott's 
Wood  in  the  spring,  but  I  have  seen  none  here.  Of  the  var,  helice,  I  have 
taken  eight  specimens,  but  in  rather  poor  condition,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
I  discovered  their  haunt  rather  late.  C.  hyale  has  by  no  means  been  so 
plentiful,  one  specimen  captured  by  my  brother  at  Abbott's  Wood  being 
the  only  one  seen.  —  T.  Bromley,  J uN. ;  Biueham,  St.  Leonard's  Road, 
Eastbourne,  Sept.  2. 
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About  the  middle  of  August,  while  staying  at  Brighton,  I  observed  a 
great  number  of  C.  edusa  on  corn  stubbles  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  T 
took  twelve  males  and  four  females,  besides  one  fine  specimen  of  the  var. 
helice  (pure  white  ground),  in  about  one  hour  and  a  half.  I  think  that  it 
is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  all  the  Colias  which  I  saw  were  flying  inland 
away  from  the  sea,  a  fact  which  makes  it  possible  that  their  appearance  was 
due  to  migration. — H.  E.  L.  Chadwick  ;  Hadlow  Castle,  Tunbridge,  Kent, 
Sept.  22,  1892. 

I  have  been  much  interested  reading  accounts  in  your  September  num- 
ber of  the  unusual  abundance  of  C.  edusa  this  year.  When  driving  between 
Brighton  and  Lewes,  the  beginning  of  August,  I  noticed  several  fly  across 
the  road.  I  never  saw  the  species  here  before,  though  I  have  travelled 
over  the  same  ground  at  that  particular  season  for  some  years  past.  I  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  going  in  search  of  some,  and  found,  I  may  say, 
hundreds  in  a  wheat  field  near  Stanmer.  As  the  corn  was  being  cut,  it 
was  easy  to  get  at  them,  and  I  might  have  taken  any  number.  They  were 
principally  males,  for  I  only  took  one  female,  and  was  unable  that  day  to 
obtain  another.  A  day  or  two  after  I  found  females  more  plentiful,  and  the 
specimens  all  beautifully  fresh,  evidently  having  recently  emerged.  There 
was  also  a  fair  sprinkling  of  C.  hyale.  I  remarked  especially  the  unusual 
brilliancy  of  the  male  Polyommatiis  adonis.  So  many  of  the  butterflies  this 
year  (above  all  the  blues)  I  find  attacked  by  some  bright  red  insects ;  so 
thickly  on  the  bodies  of  some,  it  seemed  a  wonder  they  lived,  and  appeared 
to  fly  as  easily  as  without  these  unpleasant  visitors. — (Mrs.)  Argentine 
Bashford;  36,  Brunswick  Square,  Brighton,  Sept.  16,  1892. 

I  was  staying  at  Pulborough  during  the  first  week  in  August.  C.  edusa 
was  on  the  wing,  but  not  in  any  quantity,  five  being  the  largest  number  I 
saw  in  one  day.  T  went  there  again,  on  the  18th  August,  to  spend  a  few 
days  ;  C.  edusa  was  then  very  common,  especially  in  meadows  near  the 
Arun,  and  on  the  railwav  embankments. — P.  T.  Lathy  ;  Warren  Road, 
Bexley  Heath,  Oct.  2,  1892. 

Five  specimens  of  C.  edusa  seen  near  Hastings  between  June  3rd  and 
6th. — E.  R.  Chambers;  28,  Southampton  Buildings. 

Several  beautiful  specimens  of  C.  edusa  var.  helice,  and  one  or  two  C. 
hyale,  were  among  our  captives.  C.  edusa  was  last  seen  here  on  Oct.  4th. 
— Joseph  Andehson,  jun. ;  Alve  Villa,  Chichester. 

Wales. — I  captured,  on  Sept.  14th,  a  fine  male  specimen  of  C.  edusa  in 
a  lane  running  through  a  plantation  above  Pen-y-worlod,  near  Hay,  Brecon- 
shire;  also,  on  June  7th  and  Aug.  17th,  I  saw  two  specimens  of  C.  edusa 
at  Llanfairfechan,  Carnarvonshire,  on  sunny  banks  near  railway.  —  A.  M. 
Pateshall  Thomas  ;  Llanthomas,  Hay,  Breconshire,  Sept.  10. 

A  specimen  of  C.  edusa  was  taken  at  Tenby  in  the  spring. — Henry  A. 
Hill;  Hampstead. 

C.  edusa  was  common  at  Usk,  in  Monmouthshire,  at  the  end  of  August. 
— E.  T.  BissHOPP  ;  Ipswich. 

C.  edusa  has  been  very  plentiful  about  here  since  about  the  12th  of 
August,  nearly  two  hundred  having  been  caught  by  the  members  of  the 
Penarth  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society;  several  of  the  var. 
helice  having  beeti  met  with.  Of  fifty  edusa  that  I  have  caught,  twenty- 
one  are  females,  many  in  magnificent  condition.  Some  of  the  females 
have  a  rich  glossy  appearance  on  the  dark  portions  of  the  wings.  —  G.  A. 
BiRKENHKAb ;  Peuarth. 

In  addition  to  the  localities  already  recorded  where  C.  edusa  has  been 
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abundant  this  season,  I  am  able  to  give  Carmarthenshire  and  Pembroke- 
shire. On  Aug.  ^'2nd  I  noticed  it  all  along  the  railway  for  more  than 
twenty  miles  between  Tenby  and  this  county.  Vanessa  atalanta  and 
V.  urticcB  have  also  been  very  plentiful,  and  I  have  also  seen  several 
V.  cardui  and  V.  io  —  T.  B.  Jeffebys  ;  Langharne,  Carmarthenshire, 
Sept.  13,  1892. 

A  friend  of  mine,  E.  A.  Sanders,  caught  a  fine  specimen  of  C.  hyale  on 
Sept.  Snd,  in  South  Wales. — E.  Gordon  C.  Brooke. 

I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  an  entomological  friend,  who  tells  me  C. 
edusa  has  been  abundant  on  the  Welsh  coast ;  also  common  inland,  in  N. 
Wales,  Merionethshire. — J.  Arkle  ;  2.  George  St.,  Chester,  Nov.  20,  1892. 

Warwickshire  (North). — On  Sept  3rd,  1892, 1  found  a  male  specimen  of 
C.  edusa  near  Spade  Mill  Pool,  Sutton  Park.  It  was  in  good  condition, 
and  seemed  to  have  just  emerged  from  the  pupa. — J.  Moore;  223,  Great 
Russell  Street,  Birmingham. 

Wiltshire. — I  saw  two  C.  edusa  at  Chippenham,  and  one  at  Box,  Wilts, 
on  Sept.  26th.— Chas.  Bartlett  ;  Branscombe,  Redland  Green,  Bristol. 

C.  edusa  has  been  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colne,  N.  Wilts, 
during  the  latter  part  of  August,  though  females  were  somewhat  scarce, 
the  proportion  of  males  to  females  being  about  seven  to  one.  One  female 
which  I  secured  was  unusually  small,  measuring  only  one  inch  and  eleven- 
sixteenths  from  tip  to  tip. — (Rev.)  J.  E.  Tarbat  ;  Whitby  Villa,  Reading. 

I  was  down  home,  in  Wiltshire,  about  the  middle  of  August  last,  and 
I  found  C.  edusa  fairly  common.  The  place  where  they  congregated 
chiefly  was  a  large  piece  of  waste  ground  in  some  allotment  land,  which 
had  not  been  cultivated  this  year,  and  was  entirely  overgrown  with  thistles 
and  other  wild  flowers.  When  the  sun  was  shining  it  had  a  wonderfully 
bright  appearance,  for  the  place  was  literally  alive  with  insects.  Vanessa 
io  and  V.  urticce  simply  swarmed.  There  were  also  Lycana  icarus,  Poly- 
oinmatus  phlosas  and  Plusia  gamma  in  fair  numbers  :  and  a  good  sprinkling 
ol  Pyrameis  cardui,  an  insect  of  very  uncertain  habits — some  years  I  have 
not  seen  a  single  specimen.  I  only  saw  two  specimens  of  edusa  var.  helice, 
neither  of  which  I  was  able  to  capture.  All  insects  were  in  splendid  con- 
dition.— (Rev.)  T.  B.  Eddrup  ;  Newchurch-in-Rossendale,  Manchester. 

Worcestershire.  —  Since  coming  here  (Tenbury),  on  the  borders  of 
Worcestershire  and  Shropshire,  1  have  seen  a  few  C.  edusa. — W.  Claxton  ; 
Hartley  Wintney,  Winchfield,  Sept.  3,  1892. 

Yorkshire.  —  On  May  29th  last  I  captured  a  fine  female  specimen  of 
C.  edusa  in  Edlington  Wood,  near  Doncaster,  Yorks.  It  was  flying  down 
a  clearing  in  the  wood,  and  its  condition  was  as  if  just  emerged.  —  E.  G. 
Potter  ;  York. 

Several  specimens  of  C.  edusa  were  taken  last  month  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  York,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  neither  the  var.  helice  nor  G.  hyale 
have  put  in  an  appearance.  Vanessa  atalanta  has  been  very  common, 
and  V.  cardui  fairly  so. — William  Hewett;  12,  Howard  Street,  York, 
Oct.  21,  1892. 

My  boy,  Stanley  Harris,  brought  a  specimen  of  C.  edusa  in  one  day 
from  the  fields  by  the  Ure,  over  against  Hawes,  in  Upper  Wensley  Dale. 
As  an  old  collector,  well  acquainted  with  the  North  Riding,  I  beheve  this 
wild  and  bleak  locality  for  C.  edusa  is  quite  new.  We  took  it  at  Richmond 
in  1875  (I  think  it  was),  but  that  is  further  down  dale,  and  quite  a  difi'erent 
climate. — C.  Alex.  Harris  ;  The  Hermitage,  Worcester  Park,  Oct.  24. 

Ireland.  —  I  wish  to  record  the  appearance  here,  on  Aug.  28th,  of  a 
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single  specimen  of  C,  edusa,  an  insect  I  have  never  seen  here  before. 
Mr.  Birchell  gives  "  east  coast "  among  other  localities,  so  that  the  occur- 
rence so  far  north  may  not  be  unprecedented.  Vanessa  cardui  has  been 
common  this  year ;  previously  not  more  than  one  or  two  seen  in  a  season. 
V,  atalanta—[is\ia\\y  not  abundant — in  great  numbers  this  year.  Plusia 
gamma  not  more  frequent  than  usual,  I  think.  A  single  specimen  of 
Sphinx  convolvuli  may  also  be  worth  noticing.  Since  writing  the  above,  a 
second  specimen  of  C.  edusa  was  captured  here  on  Sept.  22nd.  These  are 
the  only  two  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  about  here — M.  FitzGibbon  ;  Howth, 
Co.  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Scotland. — On  Aug.  24th  last  I  was  on  a  hill  called  Whistlefield,  a  few 
hundred  feet  above  Loch  Long,  Dumbartonshire,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I 
saw  C.  edusa,  a  single  specimen  only,  flying  over  the  heather.  It  was  a 
male,  in  good  condition. — Geoffrky  Hughes  ;  Woolston  Vicarage,  South- 
ampton, Sept.  22,  1892. 

I  saw  a  male  specimen  of  C.  edusa  which  was  taken  at  Forgendenny, 
near  Perth,  on  Aug.  25th ;  captured  by  Mr.  Hendry,  Caledonian  Road,  and 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  brother-in-law. — R.  Lawson  ;  10,  High 
Street,  Perth,  N.B. 

My  brother-in-law  informs  me  that  he  had  seen  an  example  of  C.  edusa 
on  a  mountain  in  Scotland  near  Row,  not  very  far  from  Glasgow.  The 
date  was  either  the  19th  or  20th  of  August. — F.  C.  Woodforde  ;  Market 
Drayton. 

Whilst  staying  at  New  Abbey  (Kirkcudbrightshire),  in  September,  I 
took  a  perfectly  fresh  male,  and  saw  one  other,  both  on  the  23rd. — L.  S. 
Brady  ;  Mowbray  Villas,  Sunderland,  Oct.  18,  1892. 

Channel  Islands. — C.  edusa  has  been  literally  swarming  in  Jersey  this 
year,  as  likewise  in  the  other  Channel  Islands,  I  learn  from  communications. 
I  have  taken  helice  and  every  other  variety  of  this  interesting  insect. — W. 
J.  Kaye  ;  Dudley  House,  Bagot,  Jersey,  Sept.  16. 
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By  E.  G.  Alderson. 

On  July  22nd  I  set  out,  with  Mr.  E.  B.  Charles,  for  the  New 
Forest.  We  had  previously  had  an  indifferent  week's  sport  in 
Sherwood,  and  were  fully  resolved  to  make  up  for  its  short- 
comings in  a  more  productive  locality.  From  the  first  we  were 
favoured  with  glorious  weather,  hot  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
inveterate  entomological  grumblers.  The  brilliant  sunshine  by 
day  was  invariably  followed  by  those  close  dark  nights  in  which 
Noctuse  most  thickly  do  congregate  upon  sugar ;  and  altogether 
our  experiences  were  in  pleasant  contrast  to  those  of  our  week  in 
the  midlands. 

There  was  a  brave  show  of  butterflies.  Of  course  Gonepteryx 
rhamni  and  the  common  "whites"  and  "Satyrs"  were  in  plenty, 
but  of  the  latter  Satyrus  semele  seemed  hardly  so  common  as  in 
former  seasons.     Argynnls  paphia  was  a  nuisance,  and  A.  adippe 
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was  more  abundant  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  before  in  the  Forest. 
We  took  a  few  fine  A,  aglaia.  This  beautiful  species,  however, 
was  far  rarer  than  its  congeners,  and  was  altogether  outnumbered 
by  A,  papilla  var.  valesina.  It  was  evidently  a  valesina  year ; 
everywhere  one  was  sure  to  see  its  dusky  form  sailing  down  the 
ridings.  Melanargia  galatea  was  still  abundant  in  one  spot.  On 
our  first  day  in  the  Forest  Colias  edusa  was  sighted,  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  taking  it  for  the  first  time  since  1877  ;  a  capture 
which  brought  back  many  pleasant  memories  of  that  marvellous 
season  when  "  clouded  yellows  "  were  as  common  as  blackberries, 
even  in  Nottinghamshire.  Limenitis  Sibylla  was  abundant,  but 
difficult  to  get  in  good  condition.  Of  the  Vanessidse,  Vanessa  io, 
V.  atalanta,  and  V.  urticce  were  of  course  common ;  and  both 
F.  cardui  and  V.  polychloros  were  in  unusual  numbers.  Of  the 
latter  species  we  got  some  splendid  examples ;  one  tree  in  parti- 
cular, from  which  sap  was  exuding,  being  a  safe  draw. 

This  same  tree  was  also  tenanted  by  an  old  male  Apatura  iriSy 
whose  downfall  I  eventually  compassed  as  he  sallied  forth  to  do 
battle  with  a  venturesome  L.  Sibylla,  which  had  dared  to  invade 
his  quarters.  Although  we  saw  scores  of  "  emperors,"  this  was 
our  solitary  capture.  They  were  out  in  force ;  on  our  first  day 
we  saw  no  fewer  than  fourteen,  all  hopelessly  out  of  reach,  except 
one,  which  Mr.  Charles  unfortunately  missed.  Frequently  in  our 
walks  abroad  we  saw  three  or  four  at  once,  battling  together  high 
in  air,  but  apparently  they  were  quite  aware  of  the  presence  of 
danger  below,  and  never  gave  us  a  chance. 

The  oaks  in  several  places  were  alive  with  Thecla  quercus,  and 
we  employed  one  dull  morning  very  profitably  in  beating  them 
out.  Lyccena  cegon,  L.  alexis,  and  L.  agestis  were  common ;  and 
among  the  Hesperidae,  Hesperia  thaumas,  H.  sylvanus,  and 
Nisoniades  tages  were  taken  in  greater  or  less  abundance. 

My  companion  had  never  taken  H.  actceon,  so  we  went  down 
to  Swanage  on  the  26th  July,  in  order  to  look  it  up.  As  the  Eev. 
W.  Claxton,  whose  article  on  the  species,  in  the  'Entomologist' 
for  October,  I  have  read  with  much  interest,  expresses  a  fear  for 
the  future  of  actcBon,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  assure  him  that  we 
found  this  beautiful  "  skipper "  still  abundant  at  Swanage,  in 
company  with  Melanargia  galatea,  Colias  edusa,  Eubolia  bipunc- 
taria,  Zygcena  filipendulce,  and  Macroglossa  stellatarum.  By  way 
of  parenthesis,  I  may  remark  that  revisiting  Swanage  on  August 
5th,  I  found  H.  actceon  still  commoner,  and  C.  edusa  in  wonderful 
profusion,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  var.  helice. 

Sugaring  was  good  business  in  the  Forest,  the  nights  being 
uniformly  favourable.  From  the  first  Catocala  promissa  came  on 
freely,  and  on  July  30th  was  joined  by  C.  sponsa.  Several 
Triphcena  fimbria  were  taken,  and  one  T.  interjecta.  Gouophora 
derasa,  Thyatira  batis,  and  Aplecta  nebulosa  were  common  ;  while, 
of  course,  Amphipyra  pyramidea,  Noctua  brunnea,  Cosmia  trape- 
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zina,  Euplexia  lucipara^  and  Xylophasia  polyodon  came  in  countless 
myriads  every  night,  with  an  occasional  Mania  maura  or  Leiicania 
lithargyria ;  Boarmia  repandata  var.  conversaria  also  turned  up 
twice  at  the  sugar. 

Of  miscellaneous  captures  we  had  a  fair  show.  Once  or  twice 
Liparis  monacha  and  Calligenia  miniata  came  down  the  riding 
where  we  had  sugared,  and  were  duly  secured.  We  took  one 
Geometra  papilionaria,  several  Pseudoterpna  cytisaria,  a  lot  of 
pretty  forms  of  Ennomos  erosaria,  a  pair  each  of  Selenia  illustraria 
and  Tephrosia  crepuscularia ;  Aspilates  citraria  (at  Swanage), 
Selidosema  plumaria,  Phytometra  ceiiea,  Anarta  myrtilli ;  two 
Bomhyx  quercus,  one  a  fine  female,  which  I  netted,  after  a  hot 
chase,  close  to  Lyndhurst  Road  station;  and  one  Platypteryx 
unguicula. 

After  our  bad  luck  in  Sherwood,  we  were  well  satisfied  with 
our  spoil,  our  want  of  success  with  A.  iris  being  our  only  cause 
for  regret.  The  solitary  capture  recorded  above  constituted  our 
only  claim  to  the  title  of  regicides.  A  very  disreputable  old  male 
he  was,  too ;  still  he  was  my  first  emperor ;  and  seeing  he  was 
likely  to  die  of  extreme  old  age,  I  helped  him  on  the  road  to  dis- 
solution. But  if  this  species  is  as  common  next  season,  may  I  be 
there  to  see. 

Worksop.  


NOTES   FKOM   THE   NORTH-WEST   COUNTIES. 
By  J.  Arkle. 

A  YEAR  ago,  in  a  contemporary,  I  read  of  an  entomologist  who 
went  in  early  July  to  Penmaenmaur,  and  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  take  not  only  Agrotis  ashworthii,  but  Acidalia  contiguaria. 
Both  species,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  were  taken  off  the  rocks.  To 
those  unacquainted  with  the  district,  I  may  say  that  Penmaenmaur," 
Llanfairfechan,  and  Aber  are  on  the  line  of  rail  which  skirts  the 
coast  away  to  Holyhead.  They  are  in  Caernarvonshire,  just  round 
the  Great  Orme's  Head,  and  they  command  a  fine  view  of  Puffin 
Island  and  Anglesey,  which  are  just  opposite,  and  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Menai  Strait.  The  three  places  will  be  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  each  other. 

Early  in  July  of  this  year  I  went  to  visit  an  old  friend  from 
London,  who  was  staying  at  Llanfairfechan  for  a  few  weeks. 
Speaking  entomologically,  the  net  was  out  of  the  question,  for, 
independent  of  other  considerations,  the  weather  was  dull  and 
threatening,  and  the  temperature  not  quite  up  to  one's  expecta- 
tion for  July.  The  conditions  were,  however,  very  favourable  for 
rock-hunting,  and  every  effort  was  consequently  made  to  come 
across  the  two  species  of  Lepidoptera  referred  to. 

The  immediate  features  of  the  inland  are,  first,  a  belt  of  trees 
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and  brushwood  rising  a  few  yards  away  from  the  shore ;  then  the 
rocky  heights ;  and,  lastly,  the  mountain  tops,  many  of  which  rise 
3000  feet.  Farther  away,  and  nearer  the  Strait,  is  Carneydd 
Llewellyn,  claimed  by  the  guide-book,  according  to  the  latest 
survey,  to  be  9  feet  higher  than  Snowdon.  But  Snowdon  has 
upon  its  summit  an  artificial  cairn  15  feet  high,  and  so  it  tops  its 
ambitious  rival  by  just  6  feet.  Search  we  did,  from  the  sea-level 
to  cloudland,-  but  we  saw  neither  A.  aslnoorthii  nor  A.  contiguaria. 
In  the  belt  of  vegetation,  and  in  quarries  and  rocky  places, 
A.  incanaria  was  a  common  insect.  It  is  fond  of  resting  by  day 
on  the  growths  of  ivy  which  climb  up  the  rock-faces,  and  its  neat 
little  grey  wings  spread  out  like  a  fan  upon  a  bright  green  leaf 
make  a  pretty  picture.  But  if  good  insects  are  not  to  be  had,  the 
holiday-maker  can  find  a  world  of  enjoyment  in  the  grand  scenery 
of  this  delightful  part  of  "  Wild  Wales.*"  There  is  the  Fairy  Glen, 
with  its  waterfall,  near  Penmaenmaur.  It  lies  hidden  in  a  bosky 
wood  just  past  the  Dwygyfylchi  Hotel,  which  hostelry  the  reader 
may  glibly  quote  to  the  intending  visitor  as  a  place  where  every 
care  is  bestowed  on  man  and  beast.  I  took  a  fine  specimen  of 
Aplecta  nehulosa  off  the  little  rustic  wooden  bridge  just  below  the 
fall.  It  was  quite  as  light  coloured  as  the  specimens  I  take  at 
Tan-y-Bwlch,  in  Merionethshire.  Whether  at  Penmaenmaur,  or 
Llanfairfechan,  or  Aber,  the  only  Acidaliidse  I  met  with  were ' 
A.  incanaria  (common)  and  A.  aversata.  At  Llanfairfechan 
Nudaria  mundana  was  a  common  moth ;  the  other  species  were 
such  as  are  generally  distributed.  On  the  bare  mountain  tops 
there  seemed  to  be  a  total  absence  of  not  only  insect,  but  animal 
life.  Even  vegetation,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  mountain- 
grass,  almost  as  close  and  short  as  the  pile  of  velvet,  was  reduced 
to  the  smallest  limits.  The  few  types  included  the  beautiful 
stag's-horn  moss,. creeping  among  the  short  grass;  and  by  the 
mountain-springs,  where  the  water  is  cold  and  pure,  grew  rare 
and  curious  forms  of  blossoming  water-plants.  Now  and  then  a 
cloud  enveloped  us,  and,  passing  away  with  the  breeze,  left  a  tiny 
sparkling  drop  on  every  grass-blade.  It  is  best  to  wait  till  the 
cloud  has  passed,  for  there  may  be  an  ugly  scaur  near,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  lies  a  silent,  sullen,  and  desolate  lake. 

For  scenery  of  its  kind,  nothing  can  surpass  a  walk  up  the 
woody  Aber  Glen  to  the  celebrated  waterfall.  Here  the  parsley 
fern  grows  luxuriantly.  Skipping  about  on  the  short  herbage  I 
found  numerous  specimens  of  Crambus  cidmellus,  all  of  which 
were  very  much  smaller  than  the  type.  In  short,  the  whole 
district,  if  properly  worked  and  in  favourable  weather,  would  no 
doubt  be  very  productive  to  the  entomologist ;  but  as  my  time 
was  up,  and  the  skies  showed  no  signs  of  clearing,  I  left  this 
beautiful  neighbourhood  on  the  19th,  and  with  almost  empty 
boxes.  It  was  a  memorable  daj'  of  cold,  and  wind,  and  heavy 
rain.      Of    butterflies   I   had    seen    none,   their    only    evidence 
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being  an  empty  pupa-case  of   Vanessa  urticce  hanging  from  a 
stone  wall. 

On  the  23rd  I  started  from  Chester  to  Lancaster.  A  railway 
collision,  which  happened  on  the  way,  nearly  prevented  this 
chronicle,  but  I  turned  up  amongst  the  lucky.  On  reaching  my 
destination  I  found  a  letter  from  my  friend  Mr.  Murray,  of 
Carnforth,  arranging  a  trip  to  the  Witherslack  Mosses,  which  lie 
about  six  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Lake  Windermere  in  West- 
moreland. The  weather  had  cleared  up,  and  three  of  us  did  our 
best  in  the  tropical  heat  among  the  brilliant  insects,  which 
literally  swarmed  in  that  sheltered  corner  of  the  Mosses,  just  by 
the  Summerhill  Farm,  alias  "  Far- Away."  Our  route  was  as 
follows : — Lancaster  to  Arnside  via  Carnforth,  then  a  walk  across 
the  Kent  estuary  along  the  railway  bridge,  then  along  the  river 
embankment  to  the  right,  and  so  on  to  the  '  Derby  Arms '  Inn, 
Witherslack,  and  "  Far-Away."  All  along  the  embankment 
V.  urticce,  Epinephele  ianira,  Lyccena  icarus  (alexis),  and  Eubolia 
limitata  (mensuraria)  were  abundant ;  but  of  the  "  meadow- 
browns  "  I  saw  no  "  bleached  "  specimens.  A  fine  dragonfly,  one 
of  the  ^schnidse,  rose  from  the  ditch  below,  but  it  gave  me  no 
chance  of  further  identification.  I  saw  another  specimen  during 
the  day,  but  failed  to  capture  it.  On  the  flat,  rocky  spot  covered 
with  St.  John's  wort,  where  we  turned  off  the  embankment  to  the 
left  and  so  on  through  the  fields  to  the  *  Derby  Arms,'  we  found 
any  number  of  Tortrix  rufana.  They  were  fresh  from  the 
chrysalis,  and  in  many  cases  almost  red  in  colour.  Other 
captures  here  were  Gnophos  obscuraria  (ooscurata),  Anaitis 
plagiata,  C.  falsellus,  C.  inquinatellus,  and  C.  selasellus.  One 
Fritillary  was  seen  on  the  way  to  the  inn,  probably  Argynnis 
aglaia.  On  the  borders  of  the  Mosses  foxgloves  grew  freely. 
From  the  flowers  of  isolated  plants  I  got  a  large  number  of 
nearly  full-fed  larvae  of  Eupithecia  pulchellata.  On  the  rocky 
hillside  we  netted,  among  the  ferns,  a  few  specimens  of  Tanagra 
atrata  (chcerophyllata) .  But  it  was  on  the  Moss  itself,  in  the 
corner  aforesaid,  where  cotton-grass,  heath,  and  bog-myrtle  are 
about  equally  mixed,  that  the  winged  assembly  was  most  nume- 
rous and  brilliant.  There  were  Nemeophila  russula,  N.plantaginis, 
Anarta  myrtilli,  Hyria  muricata  (auroraria),  Acidalia  fumata, 
Carsia  paludata  var.  imbutata,  Phycis  fusca  [carbonariella),  and 
Mixodia  schulziana,  all  fresh  from  the  chrysalis,  with  the 
exception  of  A.  fumata,  and  in  abundance,  if  we  except  P,  fusca. 
Females  of  N,  russula  were  as  abundant  as  the  males.  A  few  late 
specimens  of  Coenonympha  typhon  (davus)  were  on  the  wing,  and 
many  were  in  capital  condition.  Attendant  nuisances  were 
Ematurga  atomaria  and  C.  margaritellus.  A  couple  of  hours 
here  under  the  burning  sun  and  intense  heat  compelled  us  to 
beat  a  retreat  on  the  'Derby  Arms,'  where,  our  flasks  being  empty, 
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we  were  glad  to  restore  the  equilibrium  in  shandygaff.  By  and 
bye,  under  the  kind  direction  of  Mr.  Murray,  larvae  of  E.  con- 
strictata  were  taken  from  flowers  of  wild  thyme,  close  by  the 
roadside  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  a  hundred  yards  or  so  from 
the  inn.  Here,  also,  I  netted  a  few  fine  specimens  of  L.  astrarche 
(agestis)  var.  salmacis.  Wherever  we  came  across  nettles  in  the 
neighbourhood  we  found  larvae  of  F.  io.  The  day  closed  with  a 
call,  on  our  way  home,  at  Mr.  Murray's,  Carnforth,  where  my 
companion  and  I  enjoyed  a  look  at  our  friend's  fine  collection  of 
Lepidoptera,  stuffed  birds,  and  eggs.  In  his  garden  stands  a 
breeding-house  for  Lepidoptera,  whilst  immediately  around  are 
growths  of  sallows  and  other  shrubs,  upon  which  were  feeding 
unconfined    larvae    of    Saturnia    pavonia    {carpini),    Dicranura 

vinula^  &c. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


ENTOMOLOGICAL    NOTES,    CAPTURES,    &c. 

Thk  Autumn  Form  of  Vanessa  c-album  bred  from  Spring  Larvae. 
—  Cases  of  the  one  brood  of  a  seasonal  dimorphic  species  assuming  the 
form  of  the  other  brood,  under  artificial  conditions,  are  of  by  no  means 
uncommon  occurrence ;  but  obviously  similar  cases  occurring  under 
natural  conditions  are  not  so  easily  traceable,  and  the  following — which 
took  place  amidst  surroundings  so  nearly  approaching  those  that  would 
affect  an  insect  in  a  wild  state — is,  on  that  account,  perhaps  worth  putting 
on  record.  Vanessa  c-album  affords  a  good  example  of  such  a  species,  the 
two  emergences  being  easily  separable,  the  chief  point  of  difference  being 
in  the  coloration  of  the  under  side,  which  in  the  earlier  brood  is  of  a  pale 
ocbreous  tint,  while  that  of  the  later  brood  is  dark  greyish  brown.  In 
June  last  I  received  from  my  valued  correspondent  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  of 
Leominster,  six  full-fed  larvae  of  this  species,  which  at  once  pupated  among 
the  currant-leaves  with  which  they  had  been  supplied  for  food,  and  were 
placed  in  a  large  open  cage,  fully  exposed  to  the  weather,  except  for  the 
protection  afforded  by  a  board  placed  over  the  top  of  it  to  keep  off  the  worst 
of  the  rain.  Four  imagines,  of  the  usual  summer  form,  emerged  between 
the  2nd  and  7th  of  July;  the  temperature  then  fell  considerably  below  the 
average  for  the  time  of  year,  and  no  more  emergences  took  place  until  the 
15th,  when  the  fifth  butterfly  attempted  to  leave  the  pupa,  but  failed  to 
clear  itself  of  the  shell  or  to  expand  its  wings.  On  the  17th  the  mean 
temperature  was  just  20°  below  the  average,  with  rainy  weather,  and  there 
was  little  improvement  in  this  respect  until  the  22nd,  and  on  the  23rd  the 
last  imago  appeared,  a  fully  developed  female,  but  distinctly  of  the  autumn 
form. — RoBT.  Adkin  ;  Lewishara,  Nov.,  1892. 

Chcerocampa  celekio  in  Sussex. — On  Friday  last  I  received  a  fine 
female  specimen  of  Chcerocampa  celerio,  taken  at  Brighton,  last  month,  at 
rest  on  a  bathing-machine,  by  the  custodian  of  the  towels,  &c.  The  insect 
is  on  an  enormous  common  pin,  which  detracts  from  its  otherwise  splendid 
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condition.     It  spans  three  inches  and  a  quarter  across  the  wings. — A. 
CowpER  Field  ;  81,  Wiltshire  Road,  Brixton,  S.W.,  Nov.  9,  1892. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  in  Sussex.  —  A  specimen  of  S.  convolvuli  was 
captured  here  at  the  end  of  last  September. — W.  M.  Christy  ;  Watergate. 

Agrotis  saucta  and  Dasycampa  rubiginea. — I  am  able  to  record  the 
appearance  of  Agrotis  saucia  here  in  some  numbers.  Up  to  the  middle  of 
October,  when  I  had  to  leave  off  trymg,  I  took  sixteen  at  sugar,  as  follows  : 
—Sept.  20th,  one;  24th,  one;  27th,  three;  30th,  two;  Oct.  5th,  two; 
6th,  six;  10th,  one.  These  are  all  the  nights,  except  three,  that  I  could 
go  out,  so  that  I  think  it  must  have  been  fairly  plentiful.  Among  the 
captures  are  four  very  light  brown,  without  a  trace  of  reddish.  On  Oct. 
7th  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  single  Dasycampa  rubiginea. — (Rev.)  W. 
Claxton  ;  Hartley  Wintney,  Winchiield. 

Heliothis  armigera  at  Chichester. — Somewhat  singularly,  simul- 
taneously with  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Arkle's  interesting  article  on  Heliothis 
armigera  in  the  September  number  of  the  '  Entomologist,'  I  was  engaged 
in  identifying  a  moth,  taken  here  at  light  on  the  28th  of  that  month,  and 
which  I  determined  to  be  that  species.  Wishing  to  certify  myself  I  for- 
warded it  to  Mr.  Tugwell  for  verification.  He  very  kindly  did  this,  and 
wrote  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  moth  being  H.  armigera.  It  is 
unfortunately  in  poor  condition,  as  Mr.  Tugwell  informs  me  most  of  the 
captured  specimens  are. — Joseph  Anderson,  Jun. ;  Chichester. 

Ennomos  autumnaria  (alniaria),  &c.,  in  Kent.  —  While  sugaring 
in  Kent,  in  the  middle  of  September,  this  year,  I  took  a  female  specimen 
of  Ennomos  alniaria  newly  emerged.  I  kept  it  alive  on  the  chance  that  I 
might  find  a  male,  w^iich  I  did  on  the  following  day.  Both  specimens  were 
cripples,  the  female  having  one  of  the  under  wings  spoiled  and  the  male  all 
four.  I  placed  both  together,  and  kept  them  alive  for  a  week,  but  failed  to 
get  any  ova.  The  male  was  much  smaller  than  the  female ;  the  markings 
and  colour  were  ahke,  the  only  difference  I  noticed  being  the  feathered 
antennae  of  the  male.  The  male  managed  to  escape ;  the  female  I  have 
kept  for  reference  if  required.  Near  the  same  place  I  saw  a  few  wings  of 
the  same  species,  and  I  believe  specimens  of  E.  alniaria  could  be  obtained 
in  numbers  if  properly  searched  for.  In  the  same  place  I  also  took  Vanessa 
cardui ;  V.  atalanta,  common;  Colias  edusa  and  C.  hyale,  plentiful,  but 
rather  rubbed  ;  one  female  Gonepteryx  rhamni,  perfect,  the  only  one  I  saw  ; 
V.  io,  common,  but  in  bad  condition  ;  five  specimens  of  Macroglossa  stella- 
tarum,  flying  over  larkspur.  At  sugar  I  took  Cosmia  diffinis  (one),  Agrotis 
saucia  (plentiful),  and  several  common  Noctuse.  In  the  month  of  July,  this 
year,  in  Leytonstone,  I  took  Apamea  ophiogramma,  flying  over  the  flow^ers 
in  my  garden  ;  at  the  end  of  August  I  took  a  single  specimen  of  Thyatira 
batis,  in  perfect  condition,  just  as  it  left  the  sugar.  —  Jas.  Garrow; 
3,  Wolseley  Terrace,  Birkbeck  Road,  Leytonstone,  E.,  Oct.  9,  1892. 

Larva  of  Polyommatus  alciphron  var.  gordius.  —  The  supposed 
"  Larva  of  Polyommatus  alciphron  v.  gordius,  Stgr.,"  described  by  me 
(Kntora.  288),  I  now  find  to  be  nothing  but  a  fine  P.  jJilceas,  female,  wliich 
emerged,  on  Oct.  8()th  last,  in  my  puparium.  P.  gordius  is  certainly  very 
abundant  at  St.  Martin- Vesubie  during  the  season  ;  in  fact,  far  more  so 
than  the  well-known  phlceas,  whence,  I  suppose,  my  mistake.     The  speci- 
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men  of  this  latter,  now  before  me,  has  two  or  three  extra  spots,  and  appears 
rather  larger  than  most  specimens  I  have  seen. — F.  Bromilow;  Avalon, 
St.  Maurice,  Nice,  S.  France. 

Are  Jersey  Insects  British  ? — Apropos  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye's  letter 
(Entom.  202)  when  making  the  tour  of  the  Channel  Isles,  in  1860,  in  the 
company  of  my  father,  I  clearly  recall  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him 
and  the  late  Dr.  J.  S.  Bowerbank,  who  was  our  fellow-traveller  in  Guernsey 
and  Sark,  and  in  quest  of  Spongiadse,  especially  in  the  Gouliot  caves  of  the 
last-named  island  ;  Dr.  Bowerbank  maintaining  that  the  Channel  Island 
Fauna  should  be  regarded  as  British,  and  my  father  holding  the  contrary 
view,  and  considering  that  Malta  and  Gibraltar  had  an  equal  claim.  It  is 
certain  that  some  of  our  rarest  British  Rhopalocera  are,  or  at  any  rate 
were,  as  common  in  Jersey  as  on  the  Continent ;  for  example,  I  captured 
six  specimens  of  Argynnis  latona  and  three  of  Pieris  daplidice,  certainly, 
in  St.  Ouen's  Bay.  The  prevalence  of  Lacerta  viridis,  unknown  in  Britain, 
but  widely  distributed  on  the  Continent,  and  of  many  continental  species 
of  plants,  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the 
Channel  Isles,  or  of  Jersey  at  all  events,  should  be  classed  with  the  Conti- 
nental rather  than  with  those  of  Britain. — F.  A.  Walker;  Dun  Mallard, 
Cricklewood,  N.W. 

N.B. — Mr.  Piquet  pointed  out  to  me  several  local  plants  in  the  vicinity 
of  St.  Heliers,  and  sent  me  afterwards  many  larvae  of  Deilephila  euphorbicB. 
All  unfortunately  died,  however,  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  before  reaching 
the  pupa  stage,  and  Mr.  Piquet  wrote  shortly  after  to  say  that  he  had  like- 
wise lost  his  own  batch,  so  that  the  failure,  or  epidemic,  that  season  would 
seem  to  have  been  general. — F.  A.  W. 

Male  versus  Female  Moths  at  Light.  —  With  reference  to  the 
interesting  note  of  Mr.  Anderson,  jun.  (Entom.  290),  I  beg  to  say  I  have 
found  males  to  far  outnumber  females  in  my  captures  at  gas-lamps.  The 
following  are  illustrations  from  my  last  six  years'  experience  ; — Pcecilocampa 
populi :  about  a  score  of  males  taken  every  year  ;  two  females  in  the  six 
years.  Neuronia  popularis  :  about  a  score  of  males  each  season  ;  one  female 
in  the  six  years.  Asteroscopus  sphinx  [cassinea) :  about  a  dozen  males  each 
season,  but  never  a  female  I  regret  to  say.  Eugonla  alniaria  [tiliaria) : 
males  about  a  score  every  year  ;  two  females,  all  told.  Himera  pennaria : 
about  a  score  of  males  captured  yearly ;  no  females  in  the  six  years. 
Generally,  I  believe,  males  tly  more  than  females ;  and  I  think  this  is  only 
natural,  in  spite  of  the  usual  greater  wing  development  in  the  females, — 
always  excepting  the  apterous  species.  My  experience  shows  this  rule  of 
flight  to  be  equally  applicable  to  butterflies.  Take,  for' example,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Colias  edusa  pages  in  the  November  *  Entomologist.'  It  may 
be  urged,  possibly  a  greater  number  of  males  are  actually  born.  I  can 
only  say  a  long  breeding  experience  shows  me  that  the  sexes  are  pretty 
equal ;  in  fact,  I  have  noticed  the  females  sometimes  show  a  numerical 
superiority. — J.  Arkle  ;  Chester. 

Arctiacaia:  Second  Brood  of  Larv^. — **  July  21, 1892.  Bumper's 
Lane,  near  Chester.  Took  a  larva  of  A.  caia  in  its  second  or  third  skin. 
Found  two  dead  ones,  evidently  of  the  same  brood,  apparently  glued  to 
grass  stems,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  moulting.  The  living  larva  died 
July  27th."     The  caterpillars  referred  to  in  this  extract  from  my  note-book 
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would  be  the  progeny  of  early  moths  of  the  same  season.  Had  they  lived 
they  would  have  produced,  in  the  autumn,  a  second  brood  of  the  perfect  insect, 
— a  matter  which,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  not  of  very  rare  occurrence. 
— J.  Arkle  ;  Chester.     [They  would  more  likely  have  produced  parasites.] 

Migration  of  Pieris  brassic^,  at  Harwich.  —  We  have  had  an 
immense  immigration  of  Pieris  brassica;  from  the  Continent.  On  Thurs- 
day, Aug.  ]  1th,  and  for  several  days  after,  thousands  were  to  be  seen  coming 
over  the  sea;  large  numbers  were  drowned.  The  lobster-catchers,  who  fish 
about  five  or  six  miles  from  the  shore,  told  me  that  you  could  not  look  any- 
where over  the  sea  without  seeing  white  butterflies  making  for  the  shore. 
The  larvae  have  swarmed  in  countless  numbers  ;  no  one  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ever  remembers  a  similar  visitation  before.  Ichneumons  have 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  larvae ;  out  of  two  hundred  that  I  counted 
at  the  Phoenix  Hotel,  at  Dovercourt,  I  found  only  thirty-seven  pupae,  the 
other  163  having  been  destroyed  by  the  ichneumon  flies. — F.  Kerry  ; 
Harwich,  Nov.  14,  1892. 

HoMALOPLiA  RURicoLA. — I  havo  pleasure  in  recording  the  occurrence 
of  this  rare  lamellicorn  at  Streatley.  On  Aug.  26th  I  picked  up  a  single 
example  on  a  grassy  hill-side,  and  also  one  specimen  of  Chrysomela  hamo- 
ptera. — F.  W.  Lambert;  17,  Woodstock  Eoad,  Oxford. 

NoTODONTA  DROMEDARius. — I  beat  a  larva  of  this  species  from  hazel  on 
September  9th.  Is  not  this  an  unusual  food-plant  ? — Gervase  F.  Mathew  ; 
H.M.S.  ♦  Tyne,'  Chatham. 

Notes  on  Lepidoptera  in  Shropshire. — Pieris  napi  has  simply 
swarmed  about  here,  while  P.  brassiccB  and  P.  rapes  have  been  rather 
uncommon.  Argynnis  paphia  has  been  very  plentiful  up  to  August  28th, 
when  I  saw  about  a  dozen  ;  while  next  day  there  was  not  one  to  be  seen, 
nor  has  there  been  one  seen  since.  Vanessa  to,  V.  atalanta,  and  V.  c-albwii 
have  been  and  still  are  very  numerous,  V.  atalanta  in  particular.  Another 
very  common  butterfly  is  Pararge  megcBva ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  commonest  species  seen  were  very  scarce  here,  such  as  V.  urticcB,  of 
which  I  have  only  seen  1  specimen ;  Epinephele  ianira,  3  specimens ; 
E.  tithonus,  2  ;  E.  hyperanthus,  2  ;  Ccenonympha  pamphilus,  2  ;  Polyom- 
matus  phlceas,  2  ;  and  Lyccena  icarus,  1.  1  have  only  seen  1  specimen  of 
V.  cardui,  which  I  captured  on  August  28th,  and  1  Lyccsna  arion  on 
August  30th  on  a  turnpike  road.  The  above  were  seen  by  me  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood since  the  1st  of  August,  and  I  have  been  out  nearly  every  fine 
day  from  that  date  to  the  end  of  September.  I  may  add  that  an  unusual 
number  of  larvae  of  Arctia  caia  were  seen  crawling  along  the  paths  and 
roads. — E.  H.  Blackmore  ;  13,  Bull  Ring,  Ludlow,  Salop. 

Notes  from  the  Kentish  Coast. — I  was  staying  with  a  friend,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Folkestone,  during  August,  and  found  the  season  very  good. 
Colias  edusa  was  fairly  common,  and  we  secured  a  good  series,  amongst 
them  being  two  var.  helice.  We  never  even  saw  C.  hyale ;  but  Vanessa 
cardui  and  V.  atalanta  swarmed  everywhere.  The  above  locality  seems  to 
be  very  rich  in  Sphinges.  I  took  two  larvae  of  Acherontia  atropos  on  a 
small  patch  of  potatoes  close  to  the  sea,  on  Aug.  15th ;  one  of  them,  stung 
by  an  ichneumon,  died,  but  the  other  I  succeeded  in  rearing,  and  obtained 
from  the  pupa,  on  Oct.  14th,  an  imago  measuring  four  inches  and  seven- 
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eighths  across.  We  also  took  twelve  larvae  of  Chcerocampa  elpenor  from 
one  ditch,  while  the  larvae  of  Smerinthus  ocellatus  and  Sphinx  Ugustri  we 
found  in  abundance.  During  the  first  week  in  August  we  also  captured 
about  twelve  images  of  Macroglossa  stellatarwn,  in  poor  condition. — R.  H. 
Byrne  ;  47,  St.  John's  Park,  N. 

Lepidoptera  in  South  Wales,  etc.  —  The  following  Lepidoptera 
appeared  unusually  abundant  during  my  stay  in  South  Wales,  chiefly  in 
Carmarthenshire,  from  the  end  of  June  until  the  end  of  September : — 
Pieris  rapcBy  P.  napi,  Vanessa  atalanta,  V.  urticcB,  V.  cardui,  Epinephele 
tithonus,  Polyommatus  phlceas,  Hesjjeria  thaunias  [lined).  Colias  edusa  I 
have  separately  reported  ;  it  might  be  seen,  during  August  and  September, 
by  the  coast,  river-side,  o'er  hill  and  dale.  I  may  add  that  I  saw  the  last 
specimen  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  Cotswolds,  on  Oct.  11th.  Macroglossa 
stellatarum  was  also  more  abundant,  in  Wales,  and  Nomophila  noctuella 
exceptionally  so.  Of  injurious  Lepidoptera,  Eupithecia  rectangulata. 
Abraxas  grossulariata,  and  Pionea  forjicalis  and  its  larvae,  were  over- 
abundant. The  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  in  one  locality  suffered 
excessively  from  the  larvae  of  the  sawfly,  Nematus  grossularm. — T.  B. 
Jefferys;  Clevedon,  Nov.  2,  1892. 

Notes  on  Lepidoptera  at  Chichester. — My  captures  in  May  were 
Hemerophila  abruptaria,  Cilix  glaucata  (spinula),  Ermnelesia  alhulata,  and 
at  light  Diauthcecia  carpophaga.  At  the  end  of  the  month  hybernated 
Vanessa  cardui,  and  Colias  edusa  were  very  numerous.  In  June  I  took 
Acronycta  aceris,  Hepialus  humuli,  the  females  of  the  latter  varying  much  in 
size  (some  being  scarcely  larger  than  the  males,  others  twice  the  size)  and  the 
markings  in  some  specimens  were  v«ry  faint  and  indistinct,  but  others  very 
rosy  and  pronounced.  In  the  garden  Sesia  tipuliformis,  flying  round  or  settled 
on  the  leaves  of  currant  and  raspberry  bushes.  In  July,  Melanippe procellata 
and  Macroglossa  stellatarum.  On  the  29th  of  this  month  I  tirst  saw  the 
new  brood  of  Colias  edusa.  Looking  over  my  captures  of  this  butterfly  I 
notice  one  male  with  borders  quite  black,  the  wing-rays  also  being  streaked 
with  black.  It  is  quite  different  from  the  type.  The  band  in  some,  on  the 
contrary,  is  thickly  dusted  with  yellow  scales.  In  September,  sugar 
attracted  Catocala  nupta  (a  few),  not  in  such  good  condition  as  in  former 
years,  and,  after  several  years'  disappearance,  Agrotis  saucia,  varying  consi- 
derably ;  Agrotis  suffusa,  Noctua  c-nigrum,  Caradrina  taxaxaci  [blanda), 
IlydrcBcia  micacea  (also  at  light).  In  addition  to  the  Eugonia  [Ennomos) 
autumnaria  recorded  (Entom.  290),  my  brother  took  a  male  at  light  on 
Sept.  26th. — Joseph  Anderson,  Jun. ;  Alve  Villa,  Chichester. 

Captures  at  Folkestone. — The  entomological  section  of  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  the  Currie  Schools  have  taken,  during  last  term  and  the 
latter  half  of  September,  167  species  of  Lepidoptera  in  the  district.  The 
following  is  a  small  selection: — Rhopalocera:  Colias  edusa,  Thecla  rubi, 
Lycana  argiolus,  and  Nemeobius  lucina.  Heterocera  :  Deiopeia  pulchella 
and  Plusia  moneta  ;  also  Sphinx  Ugustri,  Chcerocampa  porcellus,  Macro- 
glossa stellatdruiN,  ("ossus  ligniperda,  Chelonia  plantaginis,  Dicranura  bi^fida, 
Xotodonta  dictma,  Angerona  pruuaria,  Geometra papilionaria,  lodis  vernaria, 
I.  lactearia,  Phibalapteryx  tersata,  Acronycta  Ugustri,  Tapinostola  (Char- 
todes)  bondii,  Xylophasia  sublustris,  Caradrina  alsines,  Tryphcena  fimbria^ 
Xanthia  cerago,  X.  silago,  and  Cosmia  pyralina. — E.  G.  Fellows  (Sec.) 
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Lepidopteea  in  the  South  of  France. — Although  the  season  is 
now  practically  over,  here,  there  are  still  a  few  species  to  record.  Yesterday 
I  saw  several  Colias  ediisa,  a  Vanessa  cardui,  Pararge  csgeria  v.  egerides 
(Stgr.),  two,  and  one  Macroglossa  stellatarum.  This  latter  hybernates  in 
dweUing-houses,  and  may  often  be  met  with  in  disused  clothing,  &c.,  during 
the  winter  months.  I  also  took  Lycana  hcetica  (Linn.),  a  worn  male,  and 
an  example  of  L.  telicanus  (Lang.),  female,  likewise  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition :  I  am  informed  that  two  specimens  of  the  former  insect  were 
observed  in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  10th  ult. ;  it  is  certainly  rare.  The 
species  seems  chiefly  to  frequent  gardens.  I  remember  I  took  a  female, 
very  fresh,  on  October  8th,  just  five  years  ago.  L.  telicanus  is  usually  fairly 
common  on  waste  ground.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  species  feeds  on  other 
plants  besides  Lythrum  salicaria  and  Calluna,  as  neither  of  these  occur  in 
any  abundance  in  the  district  ?  I  am  surprised  not  to  have  met  with 
Charaxes  jasius  (Linn.),  which  is  to  be  seen  at  this  date  in  most  years, 
though  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  capturing  it !  It  has  a  high,  soaring 
flight,  and  is  fond  of  settling  on  the  figs  which  are  laid  out  to  dry  in  the 
sun.— F.  Bromilow  ;  Nice,  France,  Oct.  13,  1892. 

Errata.  —  Pp.  267,  269,  for  Antomeris  read  Automeris  throughout. 
P.  268,  1.  17,  for  Loepa  swalica  read  Loepa  sivalica.  P.  269,  1.  14  from 
bottoms  for  Saturnioidce  read  Saturniidm.  P.  269,  1.  12  from  bottom,  for 
eupterote  read  Eupterote. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London. — November  2nd,  1892.  — 
Frederick  DuCane  Godman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  President  announced  that  the  Society  had  acquir.ed  a  new  oxy- 
hydrogen  lantern,  and  that  the  cost  of  it  had  been  generously  defrayed 
by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Prof.  Meldola,  Mr.  R.  McLachlan,  and  Mr.  E.  B. 
Poulton.  Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhibited,  for  Mr.  J.  Harrison,  of  Barnsley, 
and  read  notes  on,  a  beautiful  series  of  Arctia  luhricipeda  var.  radiata, 
which  had  been  bred  by  Mr.  Harrison  this  year.  Mr.  G.  T.  Bethune- 
Baker  exhibited  specimens  of  Pohjommatus  dispar  var.  rutilus,  taken  in 
England  by  his  father  about  sixty  years  ago.  He  stated  that  it  was 
generally  believed  that  this  form  of  the  species  was  confined  to  the  Con- 
tinent, but  his  specimens  proved  that  it  formerly  occurred  in  England. 
Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  exhibited  dark  varieties  of  Acronycta  leporina,  bred 
by  Mr.  J.  Collins,  of  Warrington;  also  a  white  variety  of  Triphana 
pronuba,  taken  at  Swansea  by  Mr.  W.  Holland.  Mr.  M.  Jacoby  ex- 
hibited a  specimen  of  Sagra  femorata,  from  India,  with  differently 
sculptured  elytra,  one  being  rough  and  the  other  smooth.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Clark  exhibited  a  long  series  of  remarkable  varieties  of  Liparis 
monacha,  bred  from  a  pair,  one  of  which  was  taken  in  the  New 
Forest,  and  the  other  on  the  Continent.  Several  of  the  spe- 
cimens were  as  light  in  colour  as  the  typical  form  of  the  species  ; 
others  were  quite  black  ;  and  others  intermediate  between  these  two 
extremes.     The  Rev.  J.  Seymour  St.  John  exhibited  a  monstrosity  of 
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Abraxas  grossulariata,  and  a  specimen  of  Taniocampa  stabilisj  with  a 
distinct  light  band  bordering  the  hind  margin  of  the  upper  wings.  He 
stated  that  he  had  bred  both  specimens.  Mr.  E.  B.  Poulton  exhibited 
two  series  of  imagos  of  Gnophos  ohscurata,  which  had  been  subjected  to 
dark  and  light  surroundings  respectively.  The  results  were  seen  to  be 
completely  negative,  the  two  series  being  equally  light.  Mr.  F. 
Merrifield  showed  a  number  of  pupae  of  Pieris  napi.  About  eight  of 
them,  which  had  attached  themselves  to  the  leaves  of  the  cabbage 
plant  on  which  they  were  fed,  were  of  a  uniform  bright  green  colour, 
with  hght  yellowish  edgings ;  of  the  others,  those  which  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  black  net  covering  the  pot,  or  the  brownish  twigs 
which  supported  it,  nearly  seventy  in  number,  were  dark  coloured, 
with  dark  spots  and  lines.  The  remainder  were  of  a  green  colour,  much 
less  vivid  than  that  of  those  which  had  spun  up  on  the  leaves,  with 
numerous  dark  spots  and  lines  on  them.  Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited  three 
bred  female  specimens  of  Vanessa  c- album,  two  of  which  belonged  to 
the  first  brood,  and  the  third  to  the  second  brood.  One  of  the  speci- 
mens of  the  first  brood  was  remarkable  in  having  the  under  side  of  a 
very  dark  colour,  identical  with  typical  specimens  of  the  second  brood. 
He  thought  the  peculiarity  of  colouring  in  this  specimen  had  been 
caused  by  a  retarded  emergence  from  the  pupa,  due  to  low  tem- 
perature and  absence  of  sunshine.  Mr.  F.  W.  Frohawk  exhibited  a 
series  of  striking  varieties  of  Satyrus  hyperanthus  bred  from  ova  laid  by 
a  female  taken  in  the  New  Forest  in  July  last.  Mr.  F.  D.  Godman 
exhibited  a  specimen  of  Amplionyx  medon,  Or.,  received  from  Jalapa, 
Mexico,  having  a  pouch-like  excrescence  at  the  apex  of  its  body.  Mr. 
McLachlan,  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  and  Mr.  Poulton  commented  on  it. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Gahan  communicated  a  paper  entitled  "Additions  to  the 
Longicornia  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  with  notes  on  some  pre- 
viously recorded  species."  Mr.  W.  L.  Distant  communicated  a  paper 
entitled  **  Contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Homopterous  family 
Fulgoridae."  Mr.  Oswald  Latter  read  a  paper  (which  was  illustrated 
by  the  Society's  new  oxy-hydrogen  lantern)  entitled  '*  The  Secretion 
of  Potassium-Hydroxide  by  Dicranura  vinula,  and  the  emergence  of 
the  imago  from  the  cocoon."  The  author  stated  that  the  imago  pro- 
duced, probably  from  the  mouth,  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  for  the 
purpose  of  softening  the  cocoon.  The  solution  was  obtained  for 
analysis  by  causing  the  moths  to  perforate  artificial  cocoons  made  of 
filter-paper.  Prof.  Meldola  said  that  the  larva  of  D.  vinula  secretes 
strong  formic  acid,  and  Mr.  Latter  had  now  shown  that  the  imago 
secretes  potassium-hydroxide,  a  strong  alkali.  He  said  he  had  long 
been  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  secretion  from  the  imago  of  D. 
vinula  was  alkaline  to  test-paper,  but  he  had  never  investigated  its 
composition ;  and  he  also  stated  that  the  fact  that  any  animal  secreted 
a  strong  caustic  alkali  was  a  new  one.  Mr.  Merrifield,  Mr.  Hanbury, 
Mr.  Gahan,  Mr.  Poulton,  and  Prof.  Meldola  continued  the  discussion. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  and  Mr.  J.  Edwards  read  a  paper,  also  illustrated  by 
the  oxy-hydrogen  lantern,  entitled  "A  revision  of  the  genus  Ypthima, 
principally  founded  on  the  form  of  the  genitalia  in  the  male  sex." 
Mr.  McLachlan  said  he  attached  great  importance  to  the  genitaha  as 
structural  characters  in  determining  species,  and  he  believed  that  he 
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could  name  almost  any  species  of  European  Trichoptera  simply  from 
an  examination  of  the  detached  abdomens  of  the  males.  Mr.  Osbert 
Salvin  said  he  had  examined  the  genitalia  of  a  large  number  of 
Hesperidae,  with  the  view  of  considering  their  value  in  distinguishing 
species,  but  at  present  he  had  not  matured  his  observations.  Mr. 
Jacoby,  Mr.  Bethune-Baker,  Colonel  Swinhoe,  Mr.  Lewis,  Dr.  Sharp, 
Mr.  Hampson,  and  Mr.  Champion  continued  the  discussion.  Mr. 
S.  H.  Scudder  communicated  a  paper  entitled  '*  New  light  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  abdominal  pouch  in  Farnassius.''  Mr.  Elwes  said  he 
had  based  his  classification  of  the  species  of  this  genus  largely  on  the 
structure  of  this  abdominal  pouch  in  the  female.  It  had  been  con- 
sidered doubtful  whether  the  fluid  which  formed  this  pouch  was 
secreted  by  tbe  female  or  the  male,  but  he  always  thought  that  it  was 
secreted  by  the  latter,  as  after  pairing  the  male  frequently  died  from 
exhaustion.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Scudder  had  now  proved 
this  supposition  to  be  correct.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  remarked  that  a 
similar  abdominal  pouch  was  to  be  found  in  the  genus  Acrcea;  and  Mr. 
Hampson  referred  to  specimens,  in  Mr.  Leech's  collection,  of  a  male 
of  one  species  of  Parnassius  taken  in  copula  with  a  female  of  another 
species,  in  which  the  pouch  peculiar  to  the  species  to  which  the  female 
belonged  had  been  formed,  and,  not  fitting  the  claspers  of  the  male, 
had  come  away  from  the  female  on  the  specimens  being  separated,  and 
remained  attached  to  the  male. — H.  Goss  &  W.  W.  Fowler,  Hon.  Sees. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
Octoler  27th,  1892.— C.  G.  Barrett,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Hugh  Main,  of  East  Greenwich,  was  elected  a  member.  Mr. 
Bristowe  exhibited  Zygmna  trifolii,  Esp.,  intermediate  between  the 
normal  form  and  the  yellow  variety  ;  and  a  variety  of  Argynnis  paphiaj 
L.,  in  which  the  spots  had  coalesced  and  formed  streaks.  Mr.  C. 
Eenn,  Tortrix  rosana,  L.,  from  Aberdeen  and  Eltham,  and  remarked 
that  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  Aberdeen  specimens  being 
referable  to  this  species,  and  Mr.  Barrett  said  he  considered  them  to 
be  2\  rosana.  Mr.  B.  Adkin  showed  Odonestis  potatoria,  L.,  bred  from 
larvae  collected  in  Sussex,  the  series  showing  considerable  variation ; 
he  also  called  attention  to  the  wings  of  some  of  the  females  being 
much  scalloped,  but  still  retaining  complete  fringes.  Some  observa- 
tions were  made  by  members  upon  the  probable  causes  of  this.  Mr. 
Barrett  exhibited  two  specimens  of  Nonagria  concolor,  Gn.,  one  taken 
in  the  Yaxley  Fen  district  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  the  other 
recently  captured  in  a  locality  in  the  Midland  Fen  district,  and  for- 
warded by  Dr.  F.  D.  Wheeler  for  comparison  ;  also,  specimens  of 
N.  helmanni,  Evers.,  N.  fulva,  Hb.,  xY.  bondii,  Knaggs,  and  Miana 
arcuosa,  Haw.,  which  approached  closely  to  N.  concolor  in  colour. 
Mr.  Fenn,  referring  to  the  Eupithecia  from  Paisley,  and  which  Mr. 
Tugwell  at  a  previous  meeting  referred  to  E.  castigataj  remarked 
that  it  had  now  been  ascertained  that  the  larva  was  a  pine- 
feeder,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  E,  castigata,  Mr.  Tugwell 
said  he  understood  that  the  specimens  were  found  on  pine  trunks, 
but  that  the  larvae  fed  on  heather,  and  he  had  this  year  reared  the 
species  on  heather.      Mr.  Carpenter  said  the  specimen  of  Argynnis 
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paphia  recently  exhibited  by  him  was   a   female,  and  not  a  male 
example  as  recorded. 

Novevibei'  10th,  1892. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  South 
exhibited  portions  of  two  broods  of  Coremia  ferrugata,  Clerck,  and  of 
two  broods  of  C  unidentaria,  Haw.,  and  read  notes  thereon,  pointing 
out  the  differences  between  the  two  forms  of  the  first-named  species, 
and  the  differences  between  them  and  the  last-named  species  and 
that  he  had  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  although  it  was  probably 
correct  to  keep  unidentaria  specifically  distinct  ix ova  ferrugata,  it  might 
not  be  equally  correct  to  place  together  the  two  forms  exhibited  by 
him  as  ferrugata;  and  he  asked  the  members  to  endeavour  to  work 
out  the  life-history  of  any  varieties  of  this  species  of  which  they  might 
obtain  ova.  Mr.  Goldthwait  mentioned  having  recently  reared  ima- 
gines from  a  captured  unidentaria  which  all  followed  the  female 
form.  Mr.  Fenn  said  he  had  always  found  both  species  breed  very 
constant,  and  he  had  never  bred  intermediate  forms.  Mr.  W.  de  V. 
Kane  exhibited  Stauropus  fagi,  L.,  taken  in  Ireland  ;  a  damaged 
example  of  Notodonta  bicolor,  Hb.,  taken  at  a  new  locality ;  a  photo- 
graph of  the  pupa  of  Dianthcecia  harrettii,  Dbl.,  and  said  he  felt 
certain,  from  the  structure  of  the  pupa,  that  it  belonged  to  the  Dian- 
thoscicB.  Among  other  things  in  Mr.  Kane's  box  were  some  curious 
forms  of  Fidonia  atomaria,  Tr.  ;  Bryophila  muralis,  Forst.,  varying  to 
very  black  forms  ;  light  forms  of  Boarmia  cinctaria,  Schiff. ;  a  Cymato- 
phora  or,  Fb. ;  melanic  forms  of  Xylophasia  monoglypha,  Hufn.  ; 
densely  black  forms  of  Camptogramma  bilineata,  L.  ;  peculiarly 
bronzed  and  black  examples  of  Hadena  oleracea,  L. ;  and  dark  Agrotis 
lucernea,  L.  Mr.  Kane  pointed  out  that  these  four  species  were 
captured  in  a  damp  and  dark  locality,  and  all  showed  a  strong  melanic 
tendency.  Some  interesting  notes  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Kane  upon 
his  exhibits,  and  a  discussion  followed.  Mr.  Purdey,  of  Folkestone, 
among  others,  the  banded  form  of  Cidaria  suffumata,  Hb. ;  long  series 
of  Cidaria  truncata,  Hufn.,  reared  from  ova,  and  including  some 
beautiful  varieties;  a  specimen  of  Colias  hyale,  L.,  taken  at  Folke- 
stone in  1891 ;  Feronea  comariana,  ZelL,  closely  resembling  P.  varie- 
gana,  Schiff. ;  and  a  long  series  of  hhipithecia  stevensata.  Mr.  Purdey 
stated  that  Mr.  Webb  had  been  unable  to  get  the  larvse  of  this  insect 
to  feed  on  juniper,  and  Mr.  Purdey  said  that  it  did  not  occur  at  the 
same  time  as  E.  sohrinata.  Mr.  Mera,  varieties  of  Lycaiia  icarus, 
Rott.,  and  Jj.  bellargus,  Kott.,  and  some  very  fine  varieties  of  Abraxas 
grossulariata,  L.  Mr.  Oldham,  a  very  dark  specimen  of  Hadena 
oleracea.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  Hypsipetes  sordidata,  Fb.,  and  Melanippe 
Jluctuata,  L.,  and  contributed  notes.  Mr.  Herbert  Williams,  livnig 
larvae  of  Colias  hyale,  L.,  from  a  female  captured  in  England,  and 
stated  that  he  had  obtained  one  pupa.  Mr.  liillups,  the  dipteron, 
Stratiowys  potamida,  Mg.,  and  its  rare  hymenopterous  parasite  Smicra 
sispes,  bp.,  both  having  been  captured  in  the  Plumstead  Marshes. — 
H.  W.  Barker  &  A.  Short. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — November  lith. 
The  President,  Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  who  occupied  the  chair, 
referred  to  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Moore,  who  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Society.     Mr.  John  Watson,  177,  Moss  Lane,  East  Man- 
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Chester,  was  elected  a  member  of  the.  Society.  Mr.  W.  R.  Scowcroft,  of 
Manchester,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Switzerland,  a  NaturaUst's  Paradise," 
in  which  he  described  a  nine  days' journey  tlirough  Switzerland,  and  gave 
an  account  of  the  Lepidopterous  and  Coleopterous  insects  seen  and  cap- 
tured, one  of  the  most  interesting  being  pale  dimorphic  forms  of  female 
Colias  palcBuo,  similar  to  the  var.  helice  of  Culias  edusa.  In  all,  seventy 
species  of  butterflies,  fifty-nine  species  of  moths,  and  forty  species  of 
Coleoptera  were  taken.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  the  specimens 
captured.  The  President  exhibited  a  gynandromorphous  specimen  of 
Halias  prashiana.  Mr.  JSewstead,  Vedalia  cardinaUs,  which  was  imported 
into  Alexandria  in  1885  by  Prof.  Kiley,  of  U.S.A.,  as  a  means  of  extermi- 
nating Icerya  egyptiaca,  a  Coccid  injurious  to  orange  trees,  under  the 
supervision  of  x\dmiral  Bloomfield  ;  also  the  specimen  of  Polyommatus 
bcetica  captured  at  Heswall  by  Master  M'Fee  in  1886  or  1887.  Mr. 
Gregson,  Sesia  scoliceformis  and  (Ecophora  grandis  from  North  Wales. 
Mr.  Marker,  a  pale  variety  of  TriphcBiia  orbona,  with  the  transverse  lines 
very  strongly  marked.  Mr.  Jones,  autumnal  Lepidoptera.  Mr.  Prince, 
two  varieties  of  Bomhyx  ruhi,  the  wings  of  which  were  sub-diaphanous 
and  the  middle  line  distorted.  Mr.  Stott,  a  number  of  Coleoptera  from 
the  Swiss  Alps.  Mr.  Newstead  also  exhibited  a  case  containing  the  life- 
history  of  Anthonomus  pomorum,  the  apple-blossom  weevil. — F.  N.  Pierce, 
Hon.  Sec. 

The  Cambridge  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Societi. — 
Oct.  'l^th.  Mr.  A.  M.  Moss  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  Rickard  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Wells  exhibited  a  fine  series  of  Colias  edusa 
var.  helice,  from  Sidmouth  ;  and  some  good  varieties  of  Smerinthus  tilice, 
bred  from  pupae  dug  up  at  Cambridge,  one  being  dark  slate-grey,  with  the 
posterior  wings  nearly  black  ;  the  best  variety,  however,  was  one  quite 
normal  in  marking,  but  with  all  the  wings  much  suffused  with  bright 
crimson,  the  usual  dark  green  blotches  in  the  anterior  wings  standing  out 
like  crimson  velvet.  Mr.  Farren,  a  long  and  varied  series  of  Xanthia 
aurago  and  Stauropus  fagi,  including  the  black  variety  of  the  latter  from 
Reading  ;  also  CalUmorpha  hera  and  its  var.  lutescens,  from  Devon.  Mr. 
Moss  exhibited  a  box  of  Lepidoptera  from  Windermere  and  neighbourhood, 
and  stated  that  he  had  this  year  found  the  larvae  of  Cidaria  reticulata, 
taking  twenty-seven  in  one  afternoon  :  he  exhibited  a  larva  which  he  had 
preserved ;  this  apparently,  having  faded  somewhat  in  colour,  was  a  very 
pale  yellowish  green,  with  a  pink  line  on  the  back  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  segment,  and  dots  of  the  same  colour  on  some  of  the  last  segments, 
supporting  a  conclusion  that  in  a  living  larva  the  hue  might  extend  the 
whole  length.  Mr.  Moss  said  they  appeared  to  feed  almost  exclusively  on 
the  seed  of  their  food-plant  (wild  balsam),  entering  the  seed-pod  about  the 
middle  ;  in  the  daytime  they  were  to  be  found  resting  at  full  length  along 
the  midrib  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Mr.  Jones,  some  parasitical 
insects  from  a  gannet  {Sula  bassana). — Wm.  Farren,  Hon.  Sec. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — Nov.  14i/t,  1892. — Mr.  R.  C. 
Bhadlky  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary  called  the  attention  of  the  Society 
to  the  death  of  two  of  its  members,  Messrs.  J.  T.  Harris,  of  Burton-ou* 
Trent,  and  Robt.  Allday,  of  Handsworth.  These  were  the  first  losses  by 
death  the  Society  had  experienced.  The  following  were  exhibited: — 
Mr.  W.  Harrison,  living  larvae  of  Trochilium  apiformis  from  Arley ;  also 
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preserved  larvae  of  the  same  species.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright,  the  genus 
Dioctria,  including  reinhardi  from  Wyre  Forest,  rufipes  irom  Sherwood 
Forest  and  Sutton,  and  haumhaueri  from  Sherwood  Forest.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Bradley,  series  of  Limnobia  hifasciata  and  Amalopis  littoralis  from  Wyre 
Forest. — Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  Entomological  Club. — A  meeting  of  this  Club  was  held  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  St.  Pancras,  on  October  4th,  1892.  Dr.  Philip  B.  Mason  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  of  Lewisham,  was  elected  an  Ordinary  Member 
of  the  Club.  Dr.  Mason  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Hercyna  j)hrygialis, 
Hiibn.,  a  Pyralid  new  to  the  British  List,  which  he  stated  was  from  the 
collection  of  the  Rev.  A.  Matthews,  who  obtained  it  from  Turner  on  his 
return  from  one  of  his  collecting  trips  in  Scotland.  Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhi- 
bited a  Botys  which  he  thought  might  prove  to  be  a  new  species,  but  some 
of  the  members  present  considered  the  specimen  to  be  a  large  form  of  B. 
fuscalis. — Richard  South,  Hon.  Sec. 
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William  Thompson  died  at  Stony  Stratford,  Bucks,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1892,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  For  over  fifty  years  Mr. 
Thompson  had  been  interested  in  Lepidoptera,  and  has  left  a  collection 
of  the  British  species  in  that  Order,  which  is  almost  if  not  quite 
perfect,  and  includes  many  varieties.  Among  his  other  communica- 
tions to  this  Journal  is  one  in  which  he  recorded  the  discovery,  in 
1879,  of  Pyralis  lienigialis^  Zeller,  at  Stony  Stratford.  He  had  a  large 
circle  of  correspondents,  by  many  of  whom  his  dealth  will  be  felt  as  a 
personal  loss. 

The  Rev.  Albert  Henry  Wratislaw  died  at  Graythwaite,  Southsea, 
on  the  8rd  of  November,  1892,  aged  70  years.  Educated  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  Mr.  Wratislaw  graduated  third  classic  and  a 
senior  optime  in  1844.  He  was  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college,  and 
was  appointed  Head  Master  of  Felstead  School  in  1852,  and  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth's  School,  Bury  St.  Edmund's  in  1855.  This  latter 
position  he  held  with  distinction  until  1879,  when  he  retired.  From 
1879  until  1887  he  resided  in  Pembrokeshire,  where  he  held  the 
college  living  of  Manorbier.  Mr.  Wratislaw  studied  both  Lepidoptera 
and  Coleoptera,  but  he  was  probably  best  known  to  entomologists  as 
the  first  to  detect,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
rediscover,  DUntthacia  irregularis  (echii)  in  this  country.  He  was  not 
a  frequent  writer  on  entomological  subjects,  but  he  contributed  several 
notes,  both  to  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  and  Eutom. ;  his  '  Reminiscences  of 
Entomology  in  Suffolk  '  attracted  the  attention  of  lepidopterists  to  the 
district  around  Tuddenham  St.  Mary,  in  that  county.  Some  four  or 
five  years  ago  his  sight  failed  him,  and  his  valuable  collection  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Hodgkinson. 
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"As  geology  plainly  proclaims  that  each  land  has  undergone  great  physical 
changes,  we  might  have  expected  to  find  that  organic  beings  have  varied  under 
nature,  in  the  same  way  as  they  have  varied  under  domestication.  And  if  there 
has  been  any  variability  under  nature,  it  would  be  an  unaccountable  fact  if  natural 
selection  had  not  come  into  play.  It  has  often  been  asserted,  but  the  assertion  is 
incapable  of  proof,  that  the  amount  of  variation  under  nature  is  a  strictly  limited 
quantity.  Man,  though  acting  on  external  characters  alone  and  often  capriciously, 
can  produce  within  a  short  period  a  great  result  by  adding  up  mere  individual 
differences  in  his  domestic  productions,  and  everyone  admits  that  species  present 
individual  differences.  But,  besides  such  differences,  all  naturalists  admit  that 
natural  varieties  exist,  which  are  considered  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  worthy  of 
record  in  systematic  works.  No  one  has  drawn  any  clear  distinction  between 
individual  differences  and  slight  varieties ;  or  between  more  plainly  marked 
varieties  and  subspecies,  and  species.  On  separate  continents,  and  on  different 
parts  of  the  same  continent  when  divided  by  barriers  of  any  kind,  and  on  outlying 
islands,  what  a  multitude  of  forms  exist,  which  some  experienced  naturalists  rank 
as  varieties,  others  as  geographical  races  or  subspecies,  and  others  as  distinct, 
though  closely  allied  species  ! 

"  If  then,  animals  and  plants  do  vary,  let  it  be  ever  so  slightly  or  slowly,  why 
should  not  variations  or  individual  differences,  which  are  in  any  way  beneficial,  be 
preserved  and  accumulated  through  natural  selection,  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest? 
If  man  can  by  patience  select  variations  useful  to  him,  why,  under  changing  and 
complex  conditions  of  life,  should  not  varieties  useful  to  nature's  living  products 
often  arise,  and  be  preserved  or  selected  ?  What  limit  can  be  put  to  this  power, 
acting  during  long  ages  and  rigidly  scrutinising  the  whole  constitution,  structure, 
and  habits  of  each  creature, — favouring  the  good  and  rejecting  the  bad?  " 

Darwin,  The  Origin  of  Species. 
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331 

Dermestes  lardarius,  254 

Devonshire — Acidalia  marginepunctata, 
222;  Callimorpha  hera,  279;  cap- 
tures at  light,  15, 128 ;  Colias  edusa, 
322, 362 ;  Cremastogaster  scutellaris, 
32;  Dianthoecia  albimacula,  222; 
Early  season,  221,  277  ;  Leucania 
littoralis,  222 ;  Leucophasia  sinapis, 
222,  277;  Neuria  reticulata,  222; 
Vanessa  antiopa,  261 

Dianthoecia  nana,  1)9 ;  albimacula,  222 

Diclya  oo,  50,  55 

Dicranura  bifida,  49,  254  ;  bicuspis,  279  ; 
vinula,  198,  273,  248 

Dicrorampha  acuminatana,  87 

Diphthera  orion,  223 

Dipterygia  scabriuscula,  301 ;  =pinastri, 
324 

Ditula  semifasciana,  87 

Diurnea  fagella,  variation  of,  202 

Dorsetshire  —  Bryophila  glandifera, 
324  ;  Catocala  electa,  86  ;  Colias 
edusa,  302, 322  ;  hyale,  322  ;  collect- 
ing  in,  56, — in  the  Bloxworth  dis- 
trict, 87 ;  Epunda  nigra,  325  ;  Hes- 
peria  acteon,  322, 324 ;  Melitaea  arte- 
mis,  253,  — notes  from,  325  ;  Sesia 
ichneumoniformis,  332 

Doritis  apollinus,  298,  319 

Dorytomus  intermedins,  130 ;  vorax,  180 

Dragonfiies  of  the  Chester  district,  35, — 
of  N.  Wales,  291 

Drepana  falcataria,  230;  falcula,  131; 
binaria,  301 

Dromius  foveolatus,  180 ;  meridionalis, 
130  ;  quadrimaculatus,  130 ;  quad- 
rinotatus,  130 

Dyschirius  roneus,  89 ;  globosus,  130 

Editorial,  1 

Elachista  albifrontella,  88 ;  cinereopunc- 
tella,  88 ;  gleichenella,  88 ;  lutico* 
mella,  88 ;  magnifioella,  88 ;  meger- 
lella,  88 ;  monticola,  88 ;  paludum, 
88  ;  pollinariella,  88  ;  triatomea,  88 

Ematurga  atomaria  (black  var.),  o65 

Emmelesia  alfinitata,  87,  127  ;  albulata, 
99,  101,  251,  278 ;  alchemillata,  87, 
133, 251 ;  blandiata,  99 ;  unifasciata, 
87,  133 

Emydia  cribrum,  87,  126,  365 

Endromus  versicolor,  278 
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Ennomos  autumnaria,  18 ;  tiliaria,  327, 
362  (see  Eugonia) 

Ennychia  cingulata,  290 ;  nigrata,  252 

Enoplotrupes,  probable  new  species  of, 
139 

Entomological  Club,  the,  95,  332 

Entomological  Society  of  London,  22, 
62,  92,  138,  166,  201,  224,  328, 
329,  363 

Entomologist's  Jubilee,  an,  233 

Entomology  of  Grimsey,  165 

Ephestia  kiihniella,  104 

Ephyi-a  omicronaria,  278;  pendularia, 
278  ;  punctaria,  278 

Epinephele  hyperanthes,  211, — variation 
(fig.),  281,  318,  364,— var.  arete,  31, 
214,  282  ;  ianira  var.  splendida,  213, 
—var.  hispula,  236,  263,— hyber- 
nating    larvae   exhibited,    93;    ida, 

260,  263  ;  nurag,  263 

Epione  advenaria,  132,  231 ;  apiciaria, 
303 ;  vespertaria,  278 

Epunda  lutulenta  (luneburgensis  and 
sedi),  307  ;  nigra,  325,  327 

Erebia  epiphron  var.  cassiope,  212  ; 
evias,  298 ;  manto,  298,  319  ;  melas, 
298,  319 

Eriogaster  lanestris,  ova  protruding  be- 
tween segments,  63, — emergence  of, 
246 

Errata,  21,  68,  224,  279,  303 

Errhinus  acridulus,  130 

Essex  —  Apamea  ophiogramma,  280  ; 
Colias  edusa  and  C.  hyale,  17 ; 
Dicycla  oo,  50;  Eurymene  dolo- 
braria,  326 ;  Hesperia  lineola,  50 ; 
Lepidoptera  at  Chingford,  50 ;  Nys- 
Bia  hispidaria,  49 ;  Plusia  moneta, 
254 ;  Sesia  myopiformis,  326 ;  spring 
Lepidoptera,  197 ;  Thyatira  batis 
and  derasa  abundant  in  Epping 
Forest,  326 

Eubolia  bipunotaria,  252 

Euchlocbelemia,  299 ;  cardamines  (abun- 
dant), 130,  196,  231,  —  small  fe- 
males,   198 ;    tages   var.   insularis, 

261,  299  (see  also  Anthocharis) 
Eucosmia  undulata,  278  ;  certata,  326 
Eugonia  alniaria,  132  ;  erosaria,  52, 132, 

— at  light,  52 ;  fuscantaria,  52  (see 

Ennomos) 
JEuperia  fulvago,  327 
Eupisteria  heparata,  132,278;  =oblite- 

rata,  227,  230 
Eupithecia  abbreviata,  326 ;  dodoneata, 

87;  fraxinata,  127  ;  pulchellata,  25 1 ; 

rectangulata,  230 ;  sobrinata,  303  ; 

venosata,  101 
Eupoecilia  atricapitana,  l'.J8  ;  geyeriaiia, 

87,  90 ;  nana,  227  ;  notulana,  87  ; 

rupicola,  87 
Eurymene  dolobraria,  132,  231,  326 
Euzopbera  pinguis,  104 


Cialleria  mellonella,  105,  328 

Gastrophysa  marginella,  130 

Geodephaga  in  the  Oxford  district,  89 

Geographical  distribution  of  insects  in 
collections,  method  for  showing,  363 

Geometra  papilionaria,  198,  222,  228, 
289 

Gerris  rufoscutellata  in  Surrey,  52 

Gibbium  scotias,  92 

Glossina  morsitans,  329,  365 

Gloucestershire — Acronycta  alni,  224 ; 
Colias  edusa,  222,  300 ;  Ino  statices, 
230 ;  Lyc£ena  adonis,  231 ;  arion, 
300;  =bellargus,  300;  VanessidaB 
in  the  Cotswolds,  300 

Glyphipteryx  schoenicolella,  88 

Gnophria  rubricoUis  in  June,  52, —  in 
May,  230,  276,  297 

Gnophos  obscurata,  303,  304 

Gonepteryx  cleopatra,  261,  229  ;  rham- 
ni  with  red  apical  blotches,  329 

Gracilaria  elongella,  88  ;  imperialella,  88 

Grapholitha  cinerana,  251 ;  geminana, 
87 

Grease,  removal  of,  32,  109,  217;  pre- 
vention and  cure  of,  147,  299 

Gryllus  campestris,  357 

Gynandrous  Saturnia  pavonia,  164; 
Argynnis  paphia,  328,  365 

Hadena  adusta,  222;  genistae,  222,  232; 
suasa,  204,  277,  301 

Hairs  of  larvae,  forked,  139, — of  Acro- 
nycta alni,  164 

Hffimatobia  serrata,  329 

Halobates  princeps,  sericeus,  sobrinus, 
and  wiillerstorffi,  328 

Haltica  neraoralis,  130 

Hampshire — Apatura  iris,  56,  223;  As- 
phalia  ridens,  127,  228.  229;  Bo- 
armia  cinctaria,  127;  consortaria, 
127,  229 ;  roboraria,  55,  127,  228 ; 
CoHas  edusa,  18,  323  ;  collecting  at 
Bournemouth,  86 ;  Cymatophora 
ridens,  223 ;  Deilephila  livornica, 
201 ;  Deiopeia  pulchella,  38 ;  Diph- 
thera  orion,  223  ;  early  season,  222 ; 
Eupisteria  heparata,  222 ;  Leucania 
vitellina,  303 ;  Macaria  alemaria, 
222 ;  Macroglossa  f uciformis  and 
bombyliformis,  222 :  notes  from 
New  Forest,  5(!, — from  north-east, 
360  ;  Notodonta  dodonea,  222 ; 
Nyssia  hispidaria,  127,  228  ;  Plusia 
moneta,  253;  season  at  Ringwood, 
125;  Sphinx  convolvuli,  18,  126; 
spring  Lepidoptera,  100;  Sterrha 
sacraria,  301 ;  variation  of  Lepi- 
doptera, 29 

Harpalus  «eneus,  130  ;  rufipcs,  130 

Hedya  servillana,  251 

Heliaca  lenebrata  (arbuti),  251 

Heliodes  arbuti,  278 
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Helomyza  pallida,  331  I 

Helota  fulviventris  and  gemmata,  note 
on,  183 

Hemaris  bombyliformis,  12(3  ;  fucifor- 
mis,  12(3 

Hemerophila  abruptaria,  226,  280 

Hepialus  humuli  var.  hethlandica,  100, 
— var.  thulensis,  100  ;  velleda,  278 

Herefordshire — Abraxas  ulmata,  277  ;   I 
Amphidasysprodromaria,  277 ;  early  ' 
season,    277 ;    Epione    vespertaria,   I 
278  ;  Eupisteriaheparata,  278  ;  Ha-   ! 
dena  suasa,  277  ;  Leucophasia  sina-   ; 
pis,   277  ;  Melanippe  hastata,  278  ; 
Minoa  euphorbiata,  278  ;  Nemeobius   ' 
lucina,    278;    Platypteryx   hamula, 
274  ;  Procris  geryon,  278  ;  Saturnia 
carpini,   277 ;    spring  Lepidoptera, 
198  ;  Vanessa  c-album,  198,  278  | 

Hertfordshire  —  Abraxas  sylvata  (ul-   \ 
mata),    251;    Acronycta     leporina, 
200 ;      Argyrolepia     hartmanniana   ; 
(baumanniana),  250 ;  Asphalia  flavi-    , 
cornis,   251  ;    Cafcoptria    albersana,    j 
251 ;    Coccyx  taedella  (hyrciniana), 
251 ;  early  season,  250  ;  Hedya  ser-    ! 
villana,  251 ;  Nyssia  hispidaria,  200 ; 
Phycis    betulaB,    251 ;    Stigmonota 
gennarana     and    internana,    251 ; 
Tasniocampa  populeti,  251 

Hesperia  acteon,  322,  32-4  ;  comma,  212 ; 
lineola,  50,  211;  malvre,  198,  326; 
nostrodamus,  299,  319 ;  paniscus, 
larva  of,  22  ;  sylvanus,  212  ;  thau- 
mas,  211 

Homoptera  of  Britain,  221 

Homoptera  and  Terrubia  robertsii  ?,  163 

Honeydew,  Lepidoptera  attracted  by, 
204,— versus  sugar,  274,  299 

Hornets  more  abundant  than  moths  at 
sugar,  326 

Huntingdonshire — Spring  Lepidoptera, 
160 

Hybernia  marginaria  travelling  by  train, 
136, — vars.,161 ;  leucopheearia, 225 ; 
progemmaria  var.  fuscata,  162 

Hybrid  silk-moths,  173 

Hydrelia  uncula  in  S.  Wales,  132, — 
(  =  unca)  from  Ulverston,  331 

Hydrocampa  nympheata,  290  ;  stagnata, 
290 

Hydroptilidffi,  notes  on,  23 

Hymenoptera  Aculeate,  a  new  work  on 
British,  133, — of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  143 

Hypenidffl,  on  certain  species  of  North 
American,  311 

Hypenodes  costaestrigalis,  132 

Hypsipetes  impluviata,  199,  278  ;  rube- 
rata,  198,  365 ;  sordidata  var.  in- 
f useata,  133 ;  trifasciata,  133 

Illuminated  Moth-trap,  15,  114,  133 


Immature  imagines  of  Taeniocampa  ex- 
tracted from  pupfB  in  autumn,  22 

Ino  geryon,  231 ;  (Procris),  278 

Insects,  at  light,  15, 128,  217 ;  destructive 
in  Africa,  135,  163,  201 

Insect  life  in  Manitoba,  366 

Ireland — Acherontia  atropos,  269 ;  Apa- 
tura  iris,  190  ;  Argynnis  laionia, 
121 ;  Catalogue  of  the  Lepidoptera 
of,  69,  117,  157,  186,  212,  240,  269, 
317,  342 ;  Choerocampa  celerio,  270 ; 
elpenor  and  porcellus,  271 ;  Colias 
hyale,  120;  collecting  in  Galway, 
23;  Deilephila  galii,  270 ;  livornica, 
270  ;  Macroglossa  bombyliformis, 
272;  stellatarum,  272;  Naclia  an- 
cilia,  318  ;  Sesiidffi,  272 ;  Smerinthus 
ocellatus,  populi,  and  tiliae,  271; 
Sphinx  convolvuli,  270  ;  Thecla 
rubi  in  March,  162 ;  Vanessa  anti- 
opa,  189 ;  Zygfena  lonicerse,  pilo- 
sellas  (nubigena),  and  trifolii,  317 

Isle  of  Wight  —  Colias  edusa,  198 ; 
Leucania  vitellina,  303 ;  spring 
Lepidoptera,  197 

Isochromatous  Lepidoptera,  141 

Ivy  blossom,  captures  at,  18 

Jasoniades  turnus  and  black  var.  glaucus, 
366 

Kent — Bracon  scutellaris,  278  ;  Colias 
edusa,  17,  198,  323,  363 ;  hyale,  17, 
223,  323  ;  Catocala  fraxini,  301 ; 
Dicranura  bifida,  254  ;  early  season, 
223 ;  Ennomos  autumnaria,  18  ; 
Notodonta  dictaa,  254  ;  Nyssia  his- 
pidaria, 160 ;  Plusia  moneta,  224, 
277 ;  Polyommatus  boetica,  300 ; 
spring  lepidoptera,  160,  161,  198; 
Stigmonota  ravulana,  277  ;  Tortrix 
semialbana,  277 

Lampronia  luzella,  88  ;  prrelatella,  88 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entom.  Soc, 
23,  65,  94,  143,  168,  204,  331,  366 

Lancashire  —  Boarmia  abietaria,  204; 
early  season,  252  ;  Macroglossa 
stellatarum,  252 ;  spring  Lepidop- 
tera, 199 

Larentia  olivata,  303  ;  salicata,  133 

Larva,  of  Carterocephalus  palremon  (  =i 
Hesperia  paniscus),  22  ;  colour 
relation,  23  ;  great  scarcity  of,  356 

Lasciocampa  quercifolia,  50,  127 

Laverna  lacteella,  88  ;  rhamniella,  88 

Lebia  chlorocephala,  89 

Leicestershire  —  Hybernia  progemma- 
ria (marginaria)  var.  fuscata,  162  ; 
Nysia  hispidaria,  162 

Leioptilus  microdactylus,  87, 222;  tephra* 
dactylus,  87 

Leja  lampros,  130 
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Lepidoptera,  bred  in  May,  1893,  218 ;  of 
Ireland,  69,  117,  157,  187,  212,  240, 
269,  317,  342  ;  of  the  Shetlands,  98  ; 
additional  localities  for  Irish,  318 ;  in 
London,  325  ;  at  Tenby,  325  ;  during 
1893, 325  ;  Burney  collection  of,  359 

Leucania  extranea,  327,  332  ;  comnla 
(Oct.),  360;  1-album,  162  ;  littoralis, 
222,  291 ;  turca,  131 ;  vitellina,  303, 
327,  332 

Leucophasia  sinapis,  222,  261,  277,  278, 
299,  348 ;  pupee,  279 

Libellula  depressa,  253 

Libythea  celtis,  236,  262,  299 

Light,  captures  at,  128,  159 

Limenitis  sibylla,  326 

Lithosia  aureola,  278 ;  mesomella,  230, 
289 ;  sororcula,  230 

Lithostege  griseata,  217 

Lobesia  reliquana,  87 

Lobophora  cai-pinata,  225 ;  halterata, 
228 ;  hexapterata,  169  ;  lobulata, 
277  ;  sexalisata,  278 ;  viretata,  133, 
278 

Lopha  assimile,  130 

Lophopteryx  carmelita,  retarded,  247 

Lower  Mosley  St.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc,  366 

Lycsena  admetus,  211 ;  adonis,  19,  231 ; 
aegon,  211,  319,  348,— life-history, 
285 ;  argiades,  211 ;  argiolus,  211, 
243,  262,  277,— early  appearance, 
162,  196,  197,  198,  199,  200,— dark 
$  ,  365  ;  argus,  211,  237,  261,  328, 
— var.  calliopis,  319 ;  arion,  300, 
330,  364,— larva  on  Origanum,  248 ; 
astrarche,  236,  262,  328,  348,— {  = 
medon),  278;  baton,  262;  bellargus, 

299,  364,— (  =  adonis),  231,— bright 
blue  female,  321 ;    bcetica,  89,  299, 

300,  301,  319, 348  (see  also  Polyom- 
matus) ;  corydon,  51,  364  ;  cyllarus, 
211,— var.  co&ta,  249 ;  escheri,  262, 
348;  icarus  (var.  pusillus),  241, — 
vars.  ceronus,  caerulea,  348,  and 
mariscolore,  243,  —  var.  icarinus, 
243, 262, 348 ;  iolas,  192, 211 ;  medon, 
278,— (  =  astrarche),  236,  262,  328  ; 
minima,  244 ;  orion,  348 ;  semiargus, 
211 ;  telicanus,  89,  262,  319,  348 

Lythria  purpuraria,  212 

Macaria  alternata,  222;   liturata,   127, 

227,  230,  251,  277,  288,  301 ;  notata, 

304 
MacrogloBsa   (Hemaris)   bombyliformis, 

126,  l:U,  222.  272,— mimics  species 

of  bee,  280;   fuciformis,  126,  222; 

stellatarum,  252,  254,  272,  278,  300, 

302,  325,  327 
Male  V.  female  insects  at  light,  16,  21 
Mamestra  albicolon,  126,  131,  291 ;  ab- 

jecta,  126 
Melanargia    galatea,    252, — var.  louco- 


melas,  211, — vars.  procida  &  turcica, 
311 ;  lachesis,  261 ;  ines,  298,  319 

Melananoxanthus  salicis,  304 

Melanthia  albicillata,  227 

Melanippe  hastata,  278 ;  unangulata, 
134,  250 

Melanism,  in  Yorkshire  Lepidoptera, 
94, — in  London  district,  141, — vari- 
ation with  special  reference  to,  204, 
— controversy,  the,  307,  355 

Melanostoma  ambigua,  204 

Melitsea  athaha,  211,  222;  aurinia,  130, 
157,  199,  222,  364,—  =artemis,  253, 
— var.  hibernica,  188, — var.  merope, 
311, — var.  prseclara,  159, — var.  sco- 
tica,  187,  —  var.  signifera,  158  ; 
cinxia,  202,  211, — abundant  in  Sark, 
200;  cynthia.  311;  dictynna,  211; 
phoebe,  211 ;  trivia,  211 

Mesotype  virgata,  1;53 

Methoca  ichneumonoides,  328 

Mezium  affine,  92 

Miana  captiuncula,  Irish  form,  23, — in 
Suffolk,  51 ;  arcuosa,  251 

Micropteryx  mansuetella,  88 ;  purpu- 
rella,  202 

Middlesex — Agrotis  saucia  in  the  City, 
51;  Apamea  ophiogramma,  51;  Ar- 
gynnis  euphrosyne,  253  ;  Butterflies 
of  Enfield,  11 ;  Captures  on  North 
border,  57 ;  Choerocampa  celerio, 
57;  Coccyx  nanana  and  ochsen- 
heimeriana,  251 ;  Colias  edusa,  18, 
252;  Drepana  binaria,  301;  early 
season,  22-},  250  ;  Emmelesia  alche- 
millata,  251 ;  Grapholitha  cinerana, 
251 ;  Insect  fauna  of,  102 ;  Macaria 
liturata,  251,277,301;  Macroglossa 
stellatarum,  300  ;  Melitffia  arteniis, 
253;  spring  Lepidoptera,  161 ;  Stig- 
monota  germarana,  251;  Xanthia 
citrago,  301 ;  Zygsena  trifolii,  215 

Migration  of  Lepidoptera,  92,  125,  134, 
—of  butterflies,  249 

Migratory  locusts,  164 

MimiBseoptilus  ( for  Mimaeseophilus) 
zophodactylus,  87 

Mimicry  in  butterflies,  22,  142,  168 

Minoa  euphorbiata,  278 

Moma  orion,  plentiful  in  New  Forest, 
57,  229 

Monmouthshire — Abraxas  ulmata,  326; 
Melitsea  aurinia,  199 ;  spring  Lepi- 
doptera, 199 

Moth-trap,  easily  constructed,  114;  suc- 
cess of  a,  133 

Muscidae,  moths  eaten  by  larva3  of  one 
of  the,  04 

Myelois  ceratonias,  var.  pryerella,  104 

Naclia  ancilia,  in  Ireland,  318 
Naturalist  to  Agricultural  Society,  58 
Nemeobius  lucina,  87,  229,  278,  326 
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Nemeophila    plantaginis    (2nd    brood), 

298 ;  russula,  291 
Nemoria  viridata,  87,  127 
Nepticula  alnetella,  89 ;   intimella,  88 ; 

tityrella,  89 
Neuronia  popularis,  278 
Neuroptera  in  Chester  district,  35 ;   in 

N.  Wales,  291 
Nisoniades  tages,  196,  198,  199,— Tha- 

naos,  197,— Hesperia,  198 
Noctua  brunnea,  362 ;    castanea,   362 ; 

depuncta,  134,  303 ;  ditrapeziura  in 

S.    Wales,    131,— in     Berks,    134; 

festiva,  var.  thules,  101;   glareosa, 

101,    131,    321,    362  ;     stigmatica 

(=  rhomboidea),  55,  56 
Noctuae  and  flowering  grass,  321,  357 
Norfolk — Colias  edusa,  129 ;  Notes  from 

Norwich,  362 
North  London  Nat.  Hist.  Soc,  228 
Notes  from  the  North-west  Counties,  10 
Notodonta  chaonia,  57,  131,  229,— Dry- 

monia,    127;    var.    dodonea,    222; 

dictaeoides,    131 ;    dromedarius    on 

alder,  87, — on  hazel,  20 ;    trepida, 

57,  87,  197,  229  ;  trimacula,  57, 131 
Nottingham  Entom.  Soc,  332 
Nudaria  senex,  131 
Numeria  pulveraria,  198,  278 
Nyctemera  annulata,  220 
Nyssia  hispidaria,  49,  86,  127,  160,  162, 

200,  228 ;  zonaria,  199,  200,  297,— 

larval  food,  249 

Obituary — Henry  Tibbats  Stainton,  24  ; 

John  Obadiah  Westwood,  25 ;  Veit 

Graber,  68;  Francis  Orper  Morris, 

144 ;  James  Batty,  368 
Observations  on  the  Hessian  fly,  312, — 

on  Vanessa  c-album,  338 
Ocneria  dispar,  20 

Odonata,  observations  on  British,  108 
ffineis  (Chionobiis),  two  new  species  of, 

329,— a  revision  of  the  genus,  364 
Olindia  ulmana,  87 
Onthophilus  striatus,  130 
Oodes  helopoides,  89,  130 
Orgyia  antiqua,  prolonged  emergence  of 

the  larvae,  219, — early  emergence  of 

imago,  223 
Orobena  extimalis,  170 
Orthosia  suspecta,  131 
Orthotffinia  antiquana,  331 
Oxfordshire  —  Geodephaga  in   Oxfoid 

district,  89 

Pachetra  leucophaea,  274,  295 
Pachnobia  hyperborea,   99 ;    rubricosa, 

131 
Paltostoma  torrentium,  201 
Pamphila  comma,  252, — (Hesperia),  212 
Panageeus  crux-major,  89 
Panolis  piniperda,  225 


Papilio  ascanius,  367 ;  elwesi  $  ,  169  ; 
hospiton,  238  :  machaon,  210, — ab. 
sphyrus,  236,  261, — varieties  of,  94; 
phorcas,  304 ;  podalirius,  210,  236, 
260,  261,  299,  347,— var.  undecim- 
lineata,  218 

Papilionidse  and  new  genus  and  species 
of,  329 

Pararge  egeria,  160,  196,  198,  222,  223, 
250,  262,  277,  302,— var.  egerides, 
213 ;  megasra  var.  tigelius,  262,  319 

Parnassius  apoUo,  299  ;  mnemosyne,  210 

Pempelia  palumbella,  227 

Pemphredon  lugubris,  304 

Penarth  Entom.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc, 
170 

Pentarthrum  huttoni,  92 

Penthina  fuligana,  87 

Perchypogon  barbalis,  231 

Perga,  specimens  of  genus  in  Oxford 
Museum,  203 

Pericallia  syringaria,  198 

Peronea  rufana,  87  ;  umbrana,  87 

Phalera  bucephala  feeding  on  Tropaeo- 
lum,  298 

Phibalapteryx  vitalbata,  87,  22(5 

Philonthus  lucens,  new  to  the  Irish 
fauna,  143 

Phorodesma  pustulata,  127  (=bajularia), 
134,  227  ;  smaragdaria,  304 

Phoxopteryx  comptana,  252 ;  lundana, 
250 ;  siculana,  87 

Phycis  betulae,  104 

Phylloporia  bistrigella,  88 

Phytophagous  Hymenoptera,  280 

Pieris  brassicae  vars.,  254;  chloridice, 
299,  319;  daplidice,  89,  210,  225, 
236,  260,  261,  303,  347  ;  napi  var. 
bryoniae,  310.  ab.  flava,  118  ;  rapae 
var.  metra,  117 

Platypteryx  hamula,  278 

Platyptilia  gonodactyla,  222 

Platysamia  ceanothi,  175  ;  cecropia,  175 
Columbia,  176  ;  gloveri,  175 

Plusia  chryson,  iota,  and  pulchrina,  132 ; 
moneta,  224,  253,  251,  277 

Poecilocampa  populi,  131,  198,  228 

Polyommatus  alciphron  (var.  gordius), 
91,  348  ;  boetica,  300,  301,  327,  361 ; 
dispar  in  Camberwell  50  years  ago, 
141,— price  of,  202,  360,— var.  ruti- 
lus,  211 ;  dorilis,  348  ;  phloeas,  abun- 
dant, 198,  200,  280,  294,  327,  330, 
357,— (var.  eleus),  236,  261,  348,— 
variation,  321,  365, — (Chrysopha- 
nus),  294,  295,  305 

Prasocuris  phellandrii,  130 

Prionus  coriarius,  107,  204 

Procris  geryon,  278  ;  (Ino),  231  ;  sta- 
tices,  251,  304 

Pseudoterpna  pruinata,  291 

Psilura  monacha,  131,  228, — a  dark  race, 
64,— black  form,  127,  247 
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Psoricoptera  gibbosella,  88 

Psyche  villosella,  225 

Psychidae,  225 

Pterogon  proserpina,  219 

Pterophorus  monodactylus,  225 

Pterostictus  minor,  130 ;  niger,  130 

Pteroxia  mucronella,  88 

Pupa  with  functionally  active  mandibles, 

on  a  lepidopterous,  202, — structure, 

23 
Pygjera  pigra,  304 
Pyralis  costalis  and  glaucinalis,   274  ; 

pictalis,  102 
Pyrausta  purpuralis  and  ostrinalis,  252, 

331 
Pyrochroa  coccinea,  167 
Pyrophorus,  a  luminous  species  of,  165 
Pyrops,  the  homopterous  genus,  364 

Kecent  Litirature  : — 

'Beetles,  Butterflies,  Moths,  and  other 
Insects ;  a  brief  Introduction  to  their 
Collection  and  Preservation,'  by  A. 
W.  Kappel  and  W.  Egmont  Kirby, 
67 

'  Catalogue  of  Eastern  and  Australian 
Lepidoptera-Heterocera  in  the  Col- 
lection of  the  Oxford  University 
Museum,  by  Col.  C.  Swinhoe,  67 

'  British  New  Guinea,'  by  J.  P.  Thomp- 
son, 95 

*  Abstract  of  Proceedings  of  the  South 

London  Entomological  and  Natural 
History  Society,'  1890  and  1891,  95 
'  Transactions  of  the  City  of  London 
Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society,'  1892,  96 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Lancashire  and 

Cheshire  Entomological  Society,' 
1892,  96 

'  A  Monograph  of  Oriental  Cicadidce,' 
by  W.  L.  Distant,  171 

'The  Hemiptera-Heteroptera  of  the 
British  Islands,'  by  Edward  Saun- 
ders, 231 

*  Catalogue  of  British  Coleoptera,'  by 

D.  Sharp  and  W.  W.  Fowler,  232 
•The  Lepidoptera  of  the  British   Is- 
lands,' by  Charles  G.  Barrett,  255 
'  The  Life  of  a  Butterfly  :  a  Chapter 
in  Natural  History  for  the  General 
Reader,'  by  S.  H.  Scudder,  367 

*  Our  Household  Insects  :  an  Account 

of  the  Insect-Pests  found  in  Dwel- 
ling-houses,' by  Edward  A.  Butler, 
368 

Recording,  a  suggestion  for,  19 

lleduvius  personatus,  169 

Reminiscences  of  Prof.  Westwood,  74 

Retarded  emergences,  246 

Retinia  duplana,  93,  98  resinella,  fur- 
ther note  on  the  economy  of,  92 

Rhodaria  s  ^nguinalis,  Irish  form,  23 


Rhodophsea  advenella,  87  ;  consociella, 

104  ;  tumidella,  104 
Rhopalocera,    from  Italy,    89 ;     Alpes- 

Maritimes,  128,  347 ;  Nottingham  in 

September,  129  ;  at  Wiesbaden,  253 ; 

in  189:3,  325  ;  third  broods  of,  325  ; 

in  London,  325 
Rhynchophorus  palmarum  eaten  as  food, 

the  larvas  and  pupae  of,   92 ;    cru- 

entatus,  93,  139 
Rhynchota,  new,  23 

Saperda  carcharias,  169 

Sarrothripa  revayana,  127 

Saturnia  carpini,  176,  277,  278,  =  pa- 
vonia,  131,  160,  164 ;  spini,  176 

Satyrus  circe,  211,  262  ;  hermione,  211 ; 
neomyris,  259,  262,  328 ;  semele 
var.  ariscaeus,  213,  262,  319,  328 

Schrankia  turfosalis,  87 

Sciaphila  colquhounana,  100, — larva  of, 
102;  sinuana,  87 

Sciomyza  dubia,  331 

Scodiona  belgiaria,  127 

ScolytidsB,  a  new  subfamily  of,  329 

Scoparia  alpina,  100 ;  angustea,  198 ; 
atomalis,  100 ;  truncicolella,  227 

ScoTLAXD  —  Coleoptera  in  Arran,  54; 
Colias  edusa,  17 ;  Collecting  in 
Arran,  52  ;  Lepidoptera  of  the 
Shetlands,  98;  NoctuaB  in  Forfar- 
shire, 362 

Season,  of  1892,  the,  49,  125 ;  the  early, 
221,  250,  277 

Second  brood  of  Argynnia  adippe,  359 ; 
of  A.  paphia,  320 ;  of  Boarmia  re- 
pandata,  319,  331,  365 

Selenia  lunaria,  326 

Sericoris  littoralis,  100 

Sesia  apiformis,  172 ;  asiliformis,  280  ; 
bembeciformis,  264  ;  crabroni- 
formis,  254 ;  culiciformis,  273  ; 
ichneumoniformis,  332  ;  musci- 
formis,  273  ;  myopiformis,  273, 
326  ;  yellow  belt,  249  ;  scolii- 
formis,  168,  273;  tipuliformis,  273 

Sex  ratios  in  Butterflies,  205 

Sexes  of  Lepidoptera,  first  appearance 
of,  135 

Silk-moths,  hybrid,  173 

Sili3ha  atrata,  130 

Sirex  gigas,  169,  193,  303 

Smerinthus  ocellatus,  271,  279;  populi, 
271,  279  ;  quercus,  212 ;  tiliffi,  225, 
271 

SoMEiisETsniUE  —  Collecting  in,  55  ;  Co- 
lias  edusa,  323 ;  Xanthia  aurago,  18 

South  London  Entomological  and  Na- 
tural History  Society,  03,  93,  140, 
167,  202, 225, 254, 279, 304, 33( ),  364 ; 
dinner,  142 ;  excursion,  203,  226 

Sphinx  convolvuli,  18,  126,  131,  270 
ligustri  killed    by  bees,    231,— un* 
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usually    plentiful,    325 ;    pinastri, 
224 
Spilodes     sticticalis,     103  ;      verticalis 

(cinctalis),  204 
Spilosoma  lubricipeda,  unusual  situation 
of  the  pupa  of,  20 ;  vars.  bred,  65, 
280;  var.  radiata,  247,  257,  304; 
var.  zatima,  257  (fig.),  296,  308, 
346  ;  var.  deschangei  (fig.),  257, 
296  ;  menthastri  var.  walkeri,  259  ; 
mendica,  131 ;  variable  in  colour, 
141 ;  varieties,  259  ;  var.  rustica, 
297 
Spring  Lepidoptera,  128,  129,  160,  161, 

162,  195—200,  203 

Staffordshire — Amphidasys  betularia 

var.  doubledayaria,  86  ;   Nyssa  his- 

pidaria,  86  ;  notes  from  North,  325 

Staging  insects,  a  method  of,  141 

Stauropus  fagi,  56,  59,  91, 131,  223,  229, 

278 
Stenopteryx  hirundinis,  226 
Stephensia  brunnichella,  88 
Steriha  sacraria,  361 
Stigmonota  germarana,  251 ;  internana, 
251  ;    perlepidana,   87  ;    ravulana, 
277 
Stilbia  anomala,  303,  365 
Stomoxys  calcitrans,  329,  365 
Stridulating  organs  in  ants,  140 
Suffolk — Asphalia  ridens,  50;    Cleora 
liohenaria,   50;    Colias  edusa  and 
hyale,  51 ;  Lepidoptera  in,  50,  51 ; 
Miana    captiuncula,    51;     Sphinx 
pinastri,  224 
Sugar,  captures  at,  18;  versus  honey- 
dew,  274,  299;    and  indoor  light, 
320 
Sugaring,  136,  165,  301,  325 
Suggestion  for  decoying  butterflies,  180, 

207 
Summer  predicted,  a  fine,  165 
Surrey  —  Acidalia  subsericeata,  227 ; 
Bracon  ostmsBlii,  279  ;  roberti,  279  ; 
captm-es  at  West  Wickham,  224; 
Chelonus  latrunculus,  279  ;  Coleop- 
tera,  227 ;  Colias  edusa,  18 ;  Dicra- 
nura  bifida,  49  ;  early  season,  233 ; 
Gerris  rufoscutellata,  52 ;  insect 
fauna  of,  61 ;  Phorodesma  pustulata, 
227;  Plusia  moneta,  224;  spring 
Lepidoptera,  161. 
Sussex — Acherontia  atropos,  276 :  Apa- 
tura  iris,  19;  butterflies  of  the  East- 
bourne district,  19 ;  Choerocampa 
celerio,  92  ;  Clostera  anachoreta, 
361 :  Colias  edusa,  324  ;  hyale,  276 ; 
Dicranura  bicuspis,  279 ;  Lycsena 
adonis  in  Abbot's  Wood,  19  ;  Plusia 
moneta,  224  ;  Polyommatus  boetica, 
301,  361 ;  spring  Lepidoptera,  197 
Synonymy  of  Noctuid  Moths,  45,  121, 
193,  244,  292,  352 


Syrichthus  carthami,  211 ;  malvae,  196, 
197,  198,  200,  226,  229,  251,  253, 
263,  277;  orbifer,  211;  sao  var. 
therapne,  260,  263,  319,  328 

Tseniocampa,  immature  imagines  ex- 
tracted from  pupa  in  autumn,  22, 
63  ;  populeti,  196,  251 

Taphria  vivialis,  89 

Tapinostola  concolor,  202;  extrema,202; 
fulva,  321 

Teinopalpus  imperialis  (dark  var.  fe- 
male), 366 

Temperature,  effect  on  colour  of  Lepido- 
ptera, 23,  63, 139, 140, 166,  328,  333, 
366 

Tephrosia  crepuscularia  and  biundularia, 
black  forms  of,  132 ;  consonaria, 
229,  278;  extersaria,  224;  =luri- 
data,  emergence  of,  247 

Terrubia  robertsii,  141,  163 

Tethea  subtusa,  51, 134,  274,  301  ;  re- 
tusa,  132,  274. 

Thais  cerisyi,  298,  319;  polyxena,  210, 
319,  347  ;  rumina,  298,  319 

Thanaos  tages,  197 

Thecla  acacife,  192,  210;  betulee,  240, 
279  ;  ilicis,  var.  aesculi,  210  ;  pruni, 
192 ;  quercus,  240,  360 ;  rubi,  210, 
240,— in  March,  162;  spini,  210; 
w-album,  210 

Thera  firmata,  279, — recorded  in  error, 
86 

Thestor  ballus,  the  early  stages  of,  238 

Thyatira  batis  in  August,  51 ;  batis  and 
derasa  abundant  in  Epping  Forest, 
326 

Tinagma  betulas,  88 

Tinea  albipunctella,  88 ;  nigropunctella, 
88 

Tineina,  collection  arranged  with  data, 
64 

Tipula  maculosa,  170 

Tortrix  crataegana,  87 ;  icterana,  251 ; 
semialbana,  277 

Toxocampa  pastinum,  132 

Trichiosoma  betuleti,  169 

Triphaena  pronuba,  aberration  of,  250 ; 
subsequa,  126 

Trogus    lapidator    bred    from   Papilio 

machaon,  166 
Tsetse  Fly,  the,  329,  365 

Uropteryx  sambucaria,  252,  303 

Vanessa  atalanta,  91,  189,253,  301,  302, 
303,  322,— variation,  27,  —  in  Flo- 
rida, 356, — sexual  mark,  356  ;  an- 
tiopa  in  Ireland,  189, — in  Devon, 
361,— hybernated,  219  ;  cardui,  190, 
211,  322, — variation,  27;  c-album, 
16,  197, 198,  211,  252,  262,  276,  278, 
303,  328,  338  ;  egea,  299  ;  io,  larva 
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feeding  on  hop,  219 ;  polychloros, 
822,  SH,  325,  360,— larvffi,  326; 
urticaB  var.  ichnusa,  262,  299,  328, 
—pallid  var.,  295,  304,  332 

Vanessidae  in  1892— in  the  Cotswolds, 
300 ;  in  Devon,  322  ;  at  Tenby,  325 ; 
in  London,  325;  in  Staffordshire, 
325  ;  in  Lancashire,  327 ;  in  N.  E. 
Hampshire,  360 

Variation  in  Vanessa  atalanta  and  V. 
cardui,  27 ;  of  Lepidoptera  at  King- 
wood,  29  ;  in  pupee  of  Anthocharis 
euphenoides,  137 ;  with  special  re- 
ference to  melanism,  204 ;  of  Chry- 
sophanus  phloeas  in  Britain,  305  ; 
of  LycflBna  icarus,  358 ;  in  size  of 
Argynnis  paphia,  358 

Varieties  :—  Acronycta  leporina  (dark), 
63 ;  rumicis,  22  ;  Arctia  caia  (me- 
lanic),  143  ;  Argynnis  euphrosyne, 
31,  166;  paphia,  32,  56,  97  (fig.), 
330  ;  selene,  31,  166,  254 ;  Boarmia 
repandata,  22,  132,  (black),  331 ; 
Bombyx  quercus  (olive  banded),  93  ; 
Bryophila  perla,  126 ;  Carabus  vio- 
laceus,  225,  249 ;  Colias  edusa  (he- 
lice),  30,  51,  87,  89,  120,  130,  348, 
363  ;  Crymodes  exulis  (groelandica), 
101  ;  Dasycampa  rubiginea,  94 ; 
Epinephele  hyperanthes  (arete),  31 ; 
ianira,  30  ;  tithonus,  30  ;  Ematurga 
atomaiia  (black),  365;  Euchloe 
cardamines,  30,  119 ;  Eupithecia 
venosata  (reddish  grey),  101;  Hes- 
peria  malvee  (tarns),  32 :  Loma- 
spilis  marginata,  254 ;  Lycasna 
adonis,  22 ;  aegon,  32 ;  argus,  328 ; 
astrarche,  328;  cyllarus,  249; 
icarus,  262  ;  Macaria  liturata,  127  ; 
Melanippe  hastata  (melanic),  93 ; 
MelitflBa  aurinia,  108,  159,  187,  188, 
226 ;  Nemeophilaplantaginis  (black), 
64 ;  russula  (smoky  hind  wings), 
168  ;  Noctua  glareosa  (dark),  101 ; 
festiva  (thules),  100  ;  xanthographa, 
22  ;  Odonestis  potatoria,  168 ;  Odon- 
toptera  bidentata  (dark),  66,  167; 
Pamphila  thaumas,  32 ;  Papilio 
machaon,  22,  94 ;  pairs  (black), 
366 ;  Pieris  brassic©  (prox.  cheir- 
anthi),  142 ;  vars.,  254  ;  napi 
(flava),  114;  remarkable  form,  166; 
rapse  ^metra),  117 ;  l*hyllopertha 
horticola  (black),  225  ;  Polia  chia 
(sufitusa),  167 ;  Polyommatus  alci- 
phron  (gordius),  91 ;  phloeas,  321, 
328  (schmidtii),  32;  (eleus),  236, 
261 ;  (Chrysophanus),  294,  295,  305 ; 
Psilura  monacha,  64,  127,  247; 
Saturnia  pavonia  (gynandrous), 
164 ;  SatyruB  egeria,  30 ;  megaera,  30 ; 
Sesia  asiliformis,  280 ;  Smerinthus 
ocellatus  (pale),  279;  populi,  279; 


tiliae,  225;  Spilosoma  lubricipeda, 
142,  247 ;  mendica,  141 ;  urticae, 
226  ;  Syrichthus  malvffi,  200,  225 
(Hesperia),  201 ;  Telephorus  figura- 
tus  (black),  225  ;  Tephrosia biundula- 
ria  (black),  132  ;  Triphaena  pronuba, 
250 ;  Vanessa  atalanta,  27  (fig.),  31, 
51,  64,  301,  331 ;  cardui,  27,  31 ;  io, 
31,  166,  366  ;  urtic®,  295,  262,  332 
(banded),  331 ;  Vespa  vulgaris  (dark), 
169  ;  Zygaena  filipendulae  (grada- 
tions between  red  and  yellow  forms), 
63;  (prox  chrysanthemi) ,  131;  tri- 
folii  (confluent),  131  (yellow),  200, 
225 ;  (orobi),  215 ;  (glycirrhizae), 
215  ;  (basalis),  215 ;  (minoides),  215 ; 
(confluens),  215 

Wales — Acherontia  atropos,  301 ;  Acro- 
nycta alni,  216 ;  tridens,  131 ;  Agro- 
tis  ashworthii,  197;  saucia,  131; 
pvfficox,  131  ;  Apatura  iris,  252  ; 
Argynnis  euphrosyne  and  selene 
(abundant),  199  ;  Aspilates  citraria, 
223  ;  Asthena  sylvata.  132;  Boarmia 
repandata  (conversaria),  132;  Bryo- 
phila muralis.  131 ;  Calymnia  affinia 
and  C.  pyralina,  132  ;  Cirrhoedia 
xerampelina,  132  ;  Coleoptera,  291 ; 
Colias  edusa,  323,  324 ;  hyale,  130 ; 
Deilephila  livornica,  131  ;  early 
season.  223,  252;  Emmelesia  uni- 
fasciata,  133 ;  Epione  advenaria, 
Eugenia  alniaria  and  erosaria,  132; 
Eupithecia  coronata  and  pumilata, 
196  ;  Eupisteria  heparata,  132 ; 
Eurymene  dolobraria,  132  ;  Hadena 
suasa,  301 ;  Hydrelia  uncula,  132 ; 
Hypenodes  costastrigalis.  132  ;  La- 
rentia  (E.)  salicata,  133  ;  Lepi- 
doptera of  Swansea,  130  ;  Luperina 
cespitis,  131 ;  Macroglossa  bombyli- 
formis,  131 ;  Mamestra  albicolon, 
291 ;  Melanippe  galiata,  252 ;  Me- 
litfea  aurinia  (abundant),  130  ;  Me- 
sotype  virgata,  133  ;  Neuroptera, 
291 ;  Noctua  ditrapezium  (for  dia- 
trapezium),  131 ;  castanea,  131  ; 
Notodonta  chaonia,  131 ;  dictaBoides, 
131 ;  trimacula,  131 ;  notes  from 
Carmarthenshire,  301  ;  Nudaria 
senex,  131 ;  Orthosia  supecta,  131 ; 
Plusia  chryson,  P.  iota,  and  P.  pul- 
chrina,  132;  Poecilocampa  populi, 
131 ;  Psilura  monacha,  131 ;  Ptero- 
stoma  palpina,  131  ;  Sphinx  con- 
volvuli,  131 ;  Spring  Lepidoptera, 
196 ;  Stauropus  fagi,  131 ;  Taenio- 
campa  populeti,  196 ;  Tethea  retusa 
and  T.  subtusa,  132  ;  Thecla 
w-album,  131  ;  Toxocampa  pas- 
tinum,  132 ;  Two  days  at  Abersoch, 
288;  Vanessa  c-album,  252 ;  Xylina 
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ornithopus,  132 ;  Xylophasia  scolo- 
pacina,  131  ;  Zygsena  pilosellee 
(minos),  288 

Wasps,  plague  of  275, — destructive  to 
larva,  300 

Westmoreland — Captures  in  Lake  dis- 
trict, 303  ;  Cidaria  ribesiaria,  303  ; 
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EDITORIAL. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  have  to  announce  that 
Mr.  Robert  Adkin,  F.E.S.,  who  is  already  well  known  to  our 
readers,  has  kindly  consented  to  act  on  the  Reference  Committee 
of  this  Journal. 


THE  CYANIDE -REACTION  WITH  YELLOW  LEPIDOPTERA. 
By  F.  H.  Perry  Coste,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.C.S.,  F.L.S. 

The  present  article  is  condensed  from  a  paper  read  before  the 
Linnean  Society  last  June,  and  detailing  an  investigation  into  the 
red  colour  produced  by  wet  potassium  cyanide  on  certain  yellow 
species  of  Lepidoptera.  Referring  my  readers  to  my  previous 
articles  in  the  'Entomologist'*  for  an  account  of  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  work,  I  pass  at  once  to  describe  the  new  results. 

Having  succeeded  in  my  attempt  to  redden  C,  edusa  and 
G,  rhamni  by  exposing  them  to  the  action  of  cyanide  in  a  sloppy 
condition,  I  next  proceeded  to  test  a  number  of  yellow  species  in 
order  to  determine  whether  this  phenomenon  was  peculiar  to 
edusa  and  rhamni,  or  general  among  yellow  species.  I  succeeded 
in  easily  obtaining  fine  red  blotches  in  Callidryas  euhule,  Terias 
nise,  T.  rubella^  T,  nicippe,  and  (later)  in  G,  cleopatra,  Catopsilia 
crocale,  and  C.  catilla,  the  reaction  being  remarkably  fine  with 
G.  cleopatra,  since  nearly  the  whole  wing  assumed  a  blood-red 
colour. 

In  several  of  these  experiments  the  fact  was  very  noticeable 
that  there  was,  so  to  speak,  a  race  between  the  solvent,  and  the 
reddening,  actions  of  the  cyanide ;  the  more  quickly  that  the 
yellow  was  dissolved,   obviously  the   less   would   be  left  to   be 

*  Vol.  xxiv.  pp.  163—167  (1891). 
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reddened.*  Although,  however,  thus  far  successful,  I  have  found 
it  utterly  impossible  to  effect  a  reddening  of  a  large  number  of 
other  species,  e.g.,  Actias  luna,  Charaxes  athamas,  T.  pronuha, 
C.  hera  lutescens,  R.  cratcegata,  and  various  others.  As  I 
have  pointed  out  in  my  previous  articles,  the  failure  to  redden 
pronuha  and  hera  was  peculiarly  disappointing,  for  reasons  that  I 
have  already  explained.  Now,  after  experimenting  on  very 
many  species  with  KCN,  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  one 
general  result  of  perhaps  some  significance,  viz.,  that  all  the 
reddened  species  belong  to  the  Rhopalocera ;  in  no  case  had  the 
reaction  been  obtained  with  any  Heterocera  examined.  It  seemed 
to  me  especially  striking  that  even  in  the  Geometrse  I  got  no 
results,  for  one  would  expect  the  yellow  of  the  small  brimstone- 
moth  {R.  cratcegata)  to  be  very  similar  to  that  of  rhamni  or  Colias 
sp. ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  also  affected  by  acids  and  alkalis  in  a 
similar  way.  However,  the  fact  remains  that,  so  far,  this  reaction 
cannot  be  obtained  with  Heterocera. 

After  further  experimenting  I  was  struck  by  another  fact,  viz., 
that  not  only  was  the  cyanide-reaction  confined  to  the  Rhopalocera, 
but  within  yet  narrower  limits,  viz.,  to  the  family  of  the  Pieridse. 
Although  yellow  or  orange  species  from  the  families  of  Papilionidae 
and  Nymphalidse  have  been  tested,  these  fail  entirely  to  give  the 
reaction.  On  the  other  hand,  species  which  are — superficiall}' — 
of  such  different  yellows f  as  rhamni,  edusa,  hyale,  and  (the  under 
surface  of)  Catopsilia  crocale,  all  jdeld  this  cyanide  red.  We  must, 
therefore,  conclude  for  the  present  that  the  yellow  pigments  of 
the  Pieridse,  in  spite  of  their  strong  resemblance  in  other  respects 
to  the  pigments  of  other  families, J  have,  nevertheless,  a  marked 
peculiarity  of  constitution,  which  is  evidenced  by  their  ready 
reaction  with  cyanide. 

II. — Behaviour  of  Chestnut  species. 
Having  in  view  the  strong  similarities  between  yellow  and 
chestnut  (vide  my  former  articles),  it  seemed  to  me  very  desirable 
to  ascertain  whether  the  cyanide-reaction  could  be  obtained  with 
any  chestnut  species,  many  of  which  (chiefly  species  of  Nymphalidae) 
were  accordingly  tested.  In  no  case  was  any  reddening  effected. 
This  reaction  remains,  therefore,  confined  to  the  yellow  and 
orange  Pierid8e.§ 

*  The  intense  yellow  with  which  the  mass  of  cyanide  was  stained  in 
many  experiments  was  very  notable.  In  one  case  I  noted  a  slight  reddish 
tinpfe  on  the  cyanide.  This  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  Lithium 
results,  to  be  considered  further  on. 

I  This  meets  the  objection,  which  might  be  otherwise  raised,  that  the 
orange  Nymphalidae  and  the  yellow  Papilionidae  are  superficially  dissimilar 
from  Colias  and  Gonepteryx  sp. 

t  See  my  previous  articles  in  •  Entomologist,' — Yellow  and  Hed  passim. 

§  It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  test  any  chestnut  species  of 
Pieridae,  if  any  such  are  known. 
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III. — Experiments  with  other  Cyanides. 

Having  established  the  occurrence  of  this  reaction,  the  next 
step  was  to  endeavour  some  explanation  of  it.  It  seemed  to  me 
almost  certain,  originally,  that  the  effect  was  due  to  the  cyanogen 
radicle  in  the  compound  KCN ;  and  it  therefore  was  important 
to  determine  whether  or  no  other  cyanides  would  have  a  like 
effect.  A  series  of  experiments  was  therefore  instituted  to  clear 
up  this  problem.*  Of  course  the  nearest  analogue  to  KCN  is 
sodium  cyanide,  and  the  action  of  this  reagentf  was  therefore 
tested  by  exposing  to  it  several  yellow  species  that  were  known 
to  react  readily  with  KCN.  These  included  Catopsilia  crocale, 
rhamni,  edusa,  hyale.  Although  no  bright  red  was  produced  as 
in  the  potassium  cyanide  experiments,  yet  there  is  a  clear,  though 
weak,  tendency  in  the  same  direction,  for  a  distinct  patch  of  dull 
claret-red  appeared  on  the  cleopatra  wing ;  and  it  appears  to  me 
especially  interesting  that  in  Catopsilia,  although  no  red  was 
found,  yet  the  dull  yellow  or  lemon-yellow  of  the  natural  insect 
was  transformed  into  orange,  since  my  former  experiments  led 
me  to  conclude  that  orange  was  a  stage  usually  passed  through 
in  the  evolution  of  red  from  yellow.  Another  noticeable  point 
was  the  very  rapid  solvent  action  of  the  damp  sodium  cyanide  on 
the  yellow  pigment  of  cleopatra. 

Having  thus  detected  a  faint  action  of  this  kind  in  sodium 
cyanide,  I  thought  it  of  interest  to  experiment  with  a  few  other 
cyanides,  and  accordingly  the  effect  of  mercury,  zinc,  and  copper 
cyanides  was  tested  upon  G .  cleopatra  and  C.  crocale.  These 
reagents,  however,  proved  to  be  unworkable,  as  indeed  might  be 
anticipated  in  view  of  their  physical  characters.  It  was,  however, 
observed  that  in  the  wings  of  G.  cleopatra  placed  upon  mercury 
cyanide  and  copper  cyanide  the  veins  had  become  of  a  bright 
holly-green.  It  is  clear  that  the  reddening  reaction  can  only  be 
expected  in  the  case  of  a  cyanide  that  can  be  kept  in  the  sloppy- 
solid  condition  already  referred  to ;  and  consequently  when  the 
physical  character  of  any  cyanide  is  such  that  it  cannot  well  be 
kept  in  this  condition,  i.  e.,  when  it  is  comparatively  insoluble, 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  any  experiments  with  it. 

Besides  testing  these  simple  cyanides,  I  also  tried  what  could 
be  done  with  the  sulphocyanide  (thiocyanate)  of  ammonium,  and 
the  ferri  and  ferrocyanides  of  potassium.  In  no  case  was  any 
sign  of  reddening  observed,  although  the  experiments  were  made 
upon  species  that  had  been  proved  to  be  very  susceptible  to  the 

*  These  experiments  are  not  detailed  in  the  chronological  order  in  which 
they  were  made. 

f  This  is  by  no  means  so  easy  a  reagent  as  KCN  to  work  with,  on 
account  of  physical  differences  between  the  two  salts.  It  will  be  understood 
that  in  the  whole  of  the  experiments  detailed  in  this  paper  the  reagents  used 
were  in  a  sloppy-soHd  or  stiff-mud  condition. 

b3 
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action  of  potassium  cyanide.  Tliis  result,  although  at  the  time 
disappointing,  is  in  no  way  surprising,  if  we  take  into  account  the 
constitution  of  these  compounds,  and  the  differences  existing 
between  them  and  potassium  cyanide ;  but  to  this  it  will  be 
necessary  to  return  very  shortly.  Nevertheless,  although  sup- 
posing that  the  reddening  reaction  were  due  to  the  cyanogen 
radicle,  it  would  still  be  very  interesting  to  ascertain  whether 
nitrogen  in  any  other  form  would  have  a  like  effect.  A  series  of 
experiments  was  therefore  made  with  a  number  of  ammonium 
salts.     In  no  case  was  any  *'  cyanide  reaction  "  obtained.* 

In  addition  to  these  a  number  of  nitrates  were  tested  in  order 
to  determine  whether  nitrogen  in  this  form  would  effect  the 
reaction.  The  result  was  that  in  no  case  was  any  reddening 
observed. 

Lastly,  a  few  experiments  were  made  with  trinitrophenol 
(picric  acid)  and  morphine  hydrochloride  on  wings  of  C,  edusa 
and  G.  cleopatra,  in  order  to  test  the  behaviour  of  nitrogen  in  yet 
other  forms.     The  results  were  in  both  cases  entirely  negative. 

We  have  arrived,  then,  at  this  result :  that  potassium  cyanide 
produces  this  red  rapidly  and  markedly;  that  sodium  cyanide 
shows  indications  of  the  same  tendency,  but  in  a  feeble  degree 
only;  that  the  ferrocyanides  and  sulphocyanides  are  entirely 
without  action,  as  is  also  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  of 
nitrates,  &c.  Now  everybody  of  course  is  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  potassium  cyanide,  but  especially  when  damp,  smells  strongly 
of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  in  fact  there  is  always  present  free  hydro- 
cyanic acid ;  and,  considering  the  feeble  affinities  of  this  acid,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  water  should  increase  the  amount  of  free 
acid  present  by  dissociating  the  potassium  cyanide.  Sodium 
cyanide  also  smells  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  but  far  less  strongly ; 
while  the  cyanides  of  zinc,  copper,  and  mercury  t  are  odourless. 
These  facts,  together  with  the  experiments  just  detailed  and  the 
comparative  efficacy  of  the  several  cyanides,  led  me  to  conjecture 
that  my  original  supposition  was  practically  correct,  that  the 
efficient  agent  in  producing  the  reddening  effect  was  free  hydro- 
cyanic acid  produced  by  the  dissociation  of  potassium  cyanide. 
On  this  supposition  one  could  understand  both  the  superior 
efficacy  of  potassium  to  sodium  cyanide,  and  the  inefficacy  of  the 
ferro-  and  ferricyanides,  since  in  these  cases  there  would  be  no 
free  hydrocyanic  acid  present,  as  also  none  in  the  sulphocyanides. 
The  facts  thus  pointed  very  strongly  to  hydrocyanic  acid  as  the 
active  agent. 

*  It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  in  all  these  experiments  made  to 
test  the  efficacy  of  various  reagents  in  producing  the  **  cyanide  reaction,"  the 
test  was  made  by  submitting  to  their  action  yellow  species  which  were  known 
to  react  readily  with  KCN  to  produce  the  red. 

f  The  strong  affinity  of  mercury  for  HCN  is  well  known. 
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In  order  to  test  this  hypothesis,  a  weak  solution  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  was  obtained,*  and  some  experiments  made  therewith. 
To  my  great  disappointment  it  was  found,  however,  that  this  weak 
solution  of  HON  had  no  effect  at  all  upon  the  wings  immersed  in 
it.  The  experiments  were  varied  in  several  different  ways,  but 
the  attempt  to  produce  the  cyanide  red  proved  a  total  failure ; 
and  the  result,  up  to  the  present,  is,  therefore,  that  the  reddening 
is  due  not  to  hydrocyanic  acid  as  such,  but  to  potassium  cyanide, 
or  to  potassium  cyanide  and  hydrocyanic  acid  together.  That  an 
actual  combination  does  take  place  between  the  yellow  pigment 
and  the  potassium  cyanide  (or  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  under  the 
influence  of  potassium  cyanide),  I  can  hardly  doubt.  The  weak 
but  positive  effect  of  sodium  cyanide  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
great  number  of  wholly  negative  results  obtained— as  now  to  be 
related — from  a  number  of  varied  reagents,  seem  to  justify  this 
view ;  but  it  is  proposed,  as  opportunity  offers,  to  carry  forward 
this  investigation  in  several  directions. 

(To  be  continued.) 


FURTHEE  REMARKS   ON   THE   EARLIER   STAGES   OF 
COLIAS  HYALE. 

By  F.  W.  Frohawk,  F.E.S. 

It  is  doubtful  if  either  of  our  two  species  of  Colias  ever 
survive  an  English  winter  in  a  state  of  nature,  excepting  perhaps 
in  the  mildest  and  most  sheltered  spots  on  the  southern  coast,  in 
whatever  stage  they  might  undergo  hybernation.  I  believe  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  they  hybernate  in  the  imago  state,  which, 
however,  is  contrary  to  my  observations  respecting  C.  hyale,  and 
from  the  following  notes  I  think  it  may  safely  be  presumed  that 
in  a  natural  state  liyale  passes  the  winter  in  the  larval  condition ; 
at  the  same  time  I  feel  positive  that  but  very  few  survive  the 
climatic  changes  of  an  English  winter,  which  idea  is  strengthened 
by  the  mortality  occurring  among  a  large  number  of  G.  edusa 
larvae,  170,  which  I  had  feeding  and  growing  satisfactorily  until 
the  middle  of  last  October,  when  a  week  of  severe  wintry  weather 
set  in,  causing  all  the  larvse  to  cease  feeding,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  remain  motionless.  Many  died  daily,  and,  excepting 
a  few  full-grown  larvae,  none  survived  the  effects  of  that  cold 
sunless  week,  although  mild  and  bright  weather  reappeared. 
Undoubtedly  the  first  severe  frost  would  be  fatal  to  larvae  feeding 
in  exposed  places,  which  would  account  to  a  great  extent  for  the 
general  absence  of  Colias  throughout  the  country  in  ordinary 
years.     When  a  "  Colias  year"  comes  round,  it  is  occasioned  by 

*  The  ordinary  B.  P.  2  p.  c.  solution  of  the  acid  was  used. 
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an  invasion  by  the  butterflies  in  the  spring,  which  are  the  parents 
of  the  great  flight  in  the  following  August,  and  as  long  as  the 
weather  remains  suitable  a  succession  of  broods  are  produced. 
The  following  notes  upon  C.  hyale  are  taken  from  my  note-book 
verbatim,  and  refer  to  the  larvae  mentioned,  Entom.  xxv.  274. 

November  26th,  1892.  Figured  hyale  larva  hybernating,  it 
having  now  reached  its  thirty-ninth  day  of  hybernation,  and  has 
remained  in  the  same  position  the  whole  time.  It  measures  now 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  having  decreased  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  since  entering  hybernation.  The  other  two  larvae  have  also 
remained  motionless,  and  are  now  almost  completely  enclosed  by 
the  three  leaflets  of  clover,  having  withered  and  folded  loosely 
around  them,  which  serves  as  a  protective  covering  during  the 
winter. 

Of  those  larvae  which  hatched  from  eggs  deposited  September 
20th,  I  find  upon  examination  there  are  four  in  the  second  skin  ; 
three  of  them  are  apparently  hybernating,  as  they  are  resting 
upon  a  little  carpet  of  silk  spun  down  the  centre  of  the  leaflet. 
One,  which  is  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  others,  is  still  feeding ; 
another,  making  the  fifth,  is  much  more  advanced,  being  in  its 
third  skin,  i.e.,  after  second  moult,  and  measuring  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  long;  it  is  active,  occasionally  moving  about  from  leaf 
to  leaf  and  feeding.  All  these  five  are  kept  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  and  night,  from  about  10  a.m.  to  12  p.m.,  in  a 
temperature  of  about  60°  to  64°. 

To-day,  December  17th.  The  three  larvae  first  mentioned 
have  now  attained  their  sixtieth  day  of  hybernation,  and  are 
apparently  in  perfect  health,  and  have  remained  absolutely 
motionless  throughout.  The  other  five  larvae  are  hybernating; 
the  one  in  the  third  skin  (having  now  attained  the  same 
size  as  the  first  three)  commenced  hybernating  on  the  11th,  it 
having  until  then  fed  daily.  It  rests  upon  a  little  layer  of  silk, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others,  and  I  cannot  induce 
it  to  move,  although  for  three  days  it  was  subjected  to  a  warm 
temperature  of  64°,  and  upon  gently  touching  it,  it  remained 
perfectly  still. 

I  have  now  placed  the  plants  containing  all  eight  larvae  in  a 
fairly  uniform  cool  temperature,  averaging  about  45°. 

I  think  from  the  above,  taking  all  into  consideration,  that 
without  doubt  C.  hyale  hybernates  as  a  larva. 

Under  artificial  means,  in  an  unusual  heat,  C  hyale  could  be 
forced ;  and,  in  fact,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  South  London 
Entomological  Society,  Mr.  H.  Williams  exhibited  a  full-fed 
larva  and  a  pupa  which  he  had  reared  by  keeping  them  in  a  tem- 
perature reaching  as  much  as  86°.  They  were  from  the  same 
parent  as  my  larvae,  the  eggs  being  deposited  on  September  20th. 
I  have  purposely  kept  mine  in  as  natural  a  condition  jjossible, 
in   the   hope  of  clearing  up  the  question — In  what  stage  does 
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C.  liyale  hybernate  ?  So  far,  I  think  it  certainly  may  be  said  that 
it  hybernates  in  the  larval  condition. 

Firstly,  for  what  motive  other  than  hybernation  did  all  three 
larvae  at  the  same  time  carefully  spin  upon  the  surface  of  the 
leaves  little  carpets  of  silk  and  thereon  rest,  which  process  was 
afterwards  repeated  by  the  other  five  ? 

Secondly,  when  placed  in  a  temperature  of  73°  on  October 
23rd,  five  daj^s  after  entering  hybernation,  two  moved  off  their 
resting-places,  but  shortly  returned  and  settled  down  as  before 
(see  Entom.  xxv.  374). 

Thirdly,  why  cannot  they  be  induced  to  leave  their  hyber- 
naculum  ? 

Lastly,  could  a  non-hybernating  larva  exist  for  sixty  days 
without  food  and  remain  apparently  in  a  healthy  state  ? 

Balham,  December,  1892. 


LIFE-HISTOEY    OF    COLIAS    HYALE. 
By  Herbert  Williams. 

In  addition  to  the  interesting  notes  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Frohawk 
on  this  species  (Entom.  xxv.  271),  it  may  be  well  to  record  the 
successful  rearing  of  the  perfect  insect  during  the  late  autumn 
of  1892. 

On  the  19th  September  last,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hawes  and  myself, 
whilst  collecting  together,  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  at 
Northfleet,  Kent,  two  female  Colzas  hyale,  which,  under  the 
genial  influence  of  the  sun  at  North  Finchley  on  the  20th  and 
two  following  days,  deposited  eggs  freely  on  plants  of  Medicago 
lupulina  and  clover ;  and  from  my  share  of  the  resulting  ova  I 
have  taken  the  opportunity  of  making  the  following  notes. 

The  egg  in  shape  is  very  like  the  seed  of  the  garden  lettuce, 
very  small  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  gradually  increasing 
in  thickness  until  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  towards  the 
apex ;  it  then  narrows  off  rapidly  to  a  blunt  point.  The  egg 
stands  erect,  like  those  of  the  "  whites,"  and  has  about  fourteen 
longitudinal  ridges,  which  do  not,  however,  meet  at  the  top,  but 
terminate  at  the  circumference  of  a  small  circle,  the  intervening 
depressions  between  these  ridges  being  most  delicately  reticulated 
transversely.  When  first  deposited,  the  egg  is  of  a  very  pale 
straw-colour,  inclining  to  white,  but  it  rapidly  deepens  to  a 
reddish  orange,  until  about  twenty-four  hours  before  hatching, 
when  it  changes  to  a  bluish  black. 

The  first  egg  hatched  on  the  29th  September,  and  the  young 
larva  emerged  from  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  egg,  leaving  the 
top  intact.  The  colour  of  the  newly-hatched  larva  is  a  greyish 
green,  with  a  black  head,  and   is   entirely  without   markings. 
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except  a  green  mid -dorsal  stripe,  which  is  very  little  darker  than 
the  remainder  of  the  bod3\  The  whole  of  the  body,  including  the 
head,  is  studded  with  minute  bristles,  and  on  the  segment  imme- 
diately following  the  head  are  about  half  a  dozen  short  hairs  of 
equal  length,  and  terminating  in  an  abrupt  point ;  these  project 
forward,  and  are  very  conspicuous  against  the  jet  black  of  the 
head.  The  young  larvse  fed  readily  upon  the  leaf  of  the  common 
clover,  and  rested  along  the  midrib  of  the  leaf.  When  first 
hatched  they  devoured  the  epidermis  only,  though  in  the  middle 
of  each  patch  which  they  had  nibbled  there  was  usually  to  be 
seen  a  hole  breaking  right  through  the  venous  structure  of  the 
leaf. 

On  the  9th  October  one  larva  changed  its  first  skin,  and  the 
head  now  lost  its  black  colour  and  assumed  a  light  brown  appear- 
ance, being  studded  with  minute  blackish  spots,  a  very  short  light- 
coloured  hair  springing  from  the  centre  of  each.  The  ground 
colour  of  the  body  is  about  the  same  tint  as  in  its  first  skin,  but 
the  hairs  now  covering  the  body  each  spring  from  the  centre  of  a 
whitish  spot.  Extending  down  the  middle  of  the  back  is  a  furrow, 
entirely  destitute  of  these  hairs. 

On  the  20th  October  the  second  change  took  place,  and  the 
larva  in  its  third  skin  exactly  corresponds  in  colour  with  a  clover 
leaf,  both  head  and  body  being  uniform  in  colour,  and  the  latter 
densely  wrinkled  transversely.  On  each  side  of  the  body,  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  in  the  region  of  the  spiracles,  is  a  whitish 
yellow  line,  the  upper  surface  of  which  shades  off  gradually  into 
the  green,  but  having  the  line  of  demarcation  on  the  lower  side 
very  distinct ;  midway  between  each  spiracle  there  is  a  very  faint 
pink  spot,  but  at  this  stage  it  is  only  discernible  in  a  very  good 
light. 

On  the  2nd  November  another  change  took  place,  and  the 
larva  now  appeared  in  its  fourth  and,  as  events  proved,  its 
last  skin.  When  full  fed  the  larva  is  about  l|th  inch  long, 
cylindrical  in  form,  and  having  a  head  very  small  in  proportion 
to  the  body,  which  is  of  a  unicolorous  dark  green,  velvety  in 
appearance,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  short  hairs,  and  having 
the  pinkish  spots  in  the  whitish  yellow  line,  previously  referred 
to,  very  distinct.  The  full-fed  larvae  of  C  hyale  and  C  edtisa 
are  very  similar,  but  (7.  hyale  has  longer  and  darker  hairs,  and  a 
rougher  and  less  rounded  appearance. 

On  the  9th  November  the  larva  spun  a  few  threads  of  silk, 
stretched  across  from  two  clover  leaves  to  the  side  of  the  jar,  and 
beneath  this  slight  tent,  which  could  afford  no  real  protection,  it 
turned  to  a  green  pupa  on  the  1 0th  November. 

The  pupa  is  attached  by  the  tail,  and  is  also  supported  by  a 
belt  in  a  vertical  position,  head  upwards,  as  is  frequently  the 
manner  of  Pieris  hrassicce.  It  has  a  pointed  head,  rounded  body, 
a  ridge  extending  over  the  back  of  the  thorax,  most  prominent  at 
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the  lower  end,  and  ample  wing-cases.  The  dorsal  and  ventral 
areas  are  completely  divided  by  a  light  lateral  stripe,  which  is 
conspicuous  at  the  head,  and  then  grows  lighter  until  below  the 
extremity  of  the  wing-cases,  when  it  becomes  a  well-marked 
yellow  line,  interrupted  with  faint  pink  spots.  On  each  side  of 
the  body,  below  the  wing-cases,  is  a  dull  red-brown  mark  parallel 
with  the  longest  axis  of  the  body,  darkest  at  its  upper  extremity, 
and  shading  off  gradually  downwards.  The  pupa  is  much  lighter 
on  the  back  than  the  remainder  of  the  body,  and  the  wing-cases 
have  one  minute  black  spot  in  the  centre,  and  six  along  that  part 
which  corresponds  to  the  hind  margin  of  the  fore  wings  in  the 
imago.  The  pupa  of  C.  hyale  is  almost  identical  in  shape,  colour, 
and  markings  with  that  of  G,  edusa,  but  perhaps  it  is  a  trifle  more 
slender  and  upright. 

On  the  19th  November  a  slight  change  was  perceptible  in  the 
pupa,  the  wing-cases  appearing  more  opaque  and  of  a  yellower 
tint,  and  the  position  of  the  antennae  could  be  traced  by  their 
light  brownish  pink  appearance,  whilst  on  the  following  day  the 
pink  margins  of  the  wings  showed  through  quite  plainly,  the 
antennae  being  still  more  defined,  and  the  head  and  ridge  on  the 
thorax  a  light  brown.  By  the  next  morning  the  dark  markings  of 
the  wings  were  to  be  seen  quite  distinctly;  and  on  the  22nd 
November  the  imago  emerged,  a  male.  This  was  followed  on  the 
25th  November  by  a  second,  also  a  male. 

I  believe  this  is  the  first  time  that  Colias  hyale  has  been 
recorded  bred  in  captivity  in  this  country. 

There  being  apparently  some  doubt  as  to  the  state  in  which 
C  hyale  would,  under  natural  conditions,  pass  the  winter  in 
England,  I  should  mention  that,  bearing  in  mind  the  late  date  at 
which  the  ova  were  obtained,  the  young  larvae,  as  soon  as  they 
hatched,  were  placed  in  a  jar  in  a  room  where  a  fire  was 
burning  for  about  twelve  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  each 
day,  in  order  to  overcome,  if  possible,  any  inherent  tendency 
towards  hybernation.  Generally  speaking,  the  maximum  tempe- 
rature to  which  the  larvae  were  subjected  was  about  80°  F.,  this 
reading  being  taken  in  the  early  evening ;  the  minimum  (during 
the  morning)  was,  as  near  as  possible,  40°  F. 

At  the  time  of  writing  (December  10th)  three  larvae,  kept 
indoors  in  a  low  temperature,  are  still  surviving,  they  having 
been  absolutely  quiescent  for  about  thirty  days,  and  are,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  at  the  present  time,  settled  for  hybernation  in 
the  larval  state.  It  will  be  an  interesting  point  should  these 
prove  capable  of  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  a  winter  in  our  uncer- 
tain and  often  rigorous  climate,  and  will  tend  to  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  state  in  which  the  genus 
Colias  really  does  hybernate. 

30,  Hanley  Koad,  Hornsey  Rise,  London,  N.,  Dec.  10,  1892. 
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NOTES   FEOM   THE   NORTH-WEST   COUNTIES. 

By  J.  Akkle. 

(Concluded  from  vol.  xxv.  p.  318.) 

About  a  week  after,  on  the  29th,  I  paid  another  visit  to 
Wither  slack,  via  Carnforth  and  Grange.  N,  russula  was  then 
comparatively  scarce,  and  N.  plantaginis  so  rubbed  as  to  be  not 
worth  taking.  The  habit  of  the  latter  moth  had  quite  altered ; 
instead  of  flying  somewhat  lazily  over  the  heath  it  shot  up  high 
over  our  heads,  and,  as  a  rule,  made  for  the  birch  trees  on  the 
border  of  the  Moss.  The  insects  were  as  usual ;  G.  typlion  was 
still  on  the  wing,  but  C,  imhutata  and  M,  scliulziana  were  most 
numerous.  The  borders  of  many  of  the  fields  under  tillage  were 
beginning  to  look  gay  with  the  corn-marigold  {Chrysanthemum 
segetum),  a  truly  beautiful  plant  in  its  native  habitat.  I  had  onl}^ 
met  with  it  once  before — in  Ireland,  between  Dublin  and  Bray. 
On  the  Kent  embankment  grows  a  wiry,  olive-green  sedge.  Some 
of  this,  with  the  corn -marigolds,  made  a  very  stylish  bouquet, 
which  we  took  home.  The  chief  locality,  however,  on  this  second 
visit  to  Witherslack,  was  the  Pug  Rocks,  which  we  found  alive 
with  "  whites" — Pieris  hrassicce  and  P.  rapce,  V.  iirticce,  A.  aglaia, 
Satyrus  semele,  E.  ianira^  C.  pamphilus,  Polyommatiis  phloeas^  and 
L.  icarus.  Other  insects  were  Pyrausta  aurata  {puuicealis),  Her- 
bula  cespitalis,  Platyptilia  ochrodactyla^  and  MwKeseoptilus  ptero- 
dactylus  (fuscodactylus).  I  captured  one  specimen  of  the  wliite- 
looking  Leioptilus  osteodactylus  by  the  roadside  near  Grange. 
Searching  the  Pug  Rocks,  which  are  a  mile  or  so  away  through 
the  village  from  the  '  Derby  Arms,'  rewarded  us  with  a  fine  male 
Siilbia  anomala,  sewersX  A,  marglnepunctata  {promiitata) ,  Sciaphila 
penziana,  and  another  pretty  species  with  a  very  distinct  figure  8 
marked  obliquely  on  each  of  its  grey  upper  wings — Scoparia 
gi'acialis.  The  local  form  of  A.  aglaia  is  a  handsome  one,  and 
completely  eclipses  the  Welsh  specimens,  in  which  the  ground 
colour  of  the  wings  is  a  dull  ochreous  yellow.  The  Witherslack 
aglaia  is  altogether  a  brighter  insect.  The  black  spots  and  marks 
upon  the  wings  are  about  as  black  as  they  can  be,  the  basal 
suffusions  are  nearly  black  instead  of  dark  russet,  the  marginal 
spots  are  whitish,  there  is  a  whitish  suffusion  along  the  region  of 
the  costal  margin,  and  the  ground  colour  is  altogether  brighter 
than,  I  may  add,  that  of  any  specimens  I  have  seen.  The  local 
form  of  S,  semele  also  deserves  comment.  It  is  a  very  dark  one, 
and  the  light-coluured  patches  on  the  upper  wings,  in  which  are 
placed  the  ocelli,  almost  disappear,  especially  in  the  females. 

Tliree  years  ago,  when  I  was  last  in  the  district,  the  additional 
way  of  reaching  Morecambe  from  Lancaster  was  by  the  traps 
plying  the  four  miles  by  road.  These  have  almost  disappeared, 
and  there  is  now  a  capital  tram-service  all  along  the  route  and 
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thence  to  Heysham.  It  is,  of  course,  the  quickest  way  by  rail ; 
but  if  you  have  the  day  before  you  it  is  a  treat  to  enjoy  the  morn- 
ing breeze  on  the  top  of  the  spacious  trams.  The  horses — all 
bays — are  a  fine  set,  and  they  take  the  hills  gallantly  at  the 
charge.  The  summer  day  at  Morecambe  is  nearly  always  a 
trippers'  day,  and  the  fun  centres  inside  and  outside  the  People's 
Palace. 

The  best  way  to  the  Heysham  Moss  is  to  leave  the  tram  at 
the  second  lane  from  the  left,  past  the  *  Cumberland  Yiew  Hotel,' 
then  almost  straight  on  for  about  a  mile  to  the  Fanny  House 
Farm.  A  few  yards  on  this  side  of  the  farm,  a  mile  or  so  of  rough 
road  leads  through  the  fields  to  the  right  and  to  the  Moss.  I 
made  a  couple  of  visits,  and  they  were,  comparatively,  dis- 
appointing. Among  the  reeds  growing  in  the  ditches  which 
border  this  rough  road  I  netted  a  dragonfly,  one  of  the  little 
common  blue  species,  Agrion  cyathigerum,  but  the  district  strikes 
me  as  being  rather  deficient  in  dragonflies. 

On  the  wayside  nettles  (July  25th)  larvae  of  V.  atalanta  were 
numerous  enough.  On  the  Moss  the  insect  list  was  nearl}^  the 
same  as  at  Witherslack ;  Agrot'is  singula  {porphyred)  in  fine 
condition,  Miana  arcuosa,  and  Aphelia  osseana  (pratana),  which 
I  mistook,  at  first  for  T.  rufana,  being  additional  moths.  Larvae 
of  E.  pulchellata  were  again  in  the  flowers  of  the  foxglove,  and  I 
captured  a  few  imagines  of  E.  nanata  which  rose  from  the  heather. 
C.  typlion  and  C.  imhutata  were  more  numerous,  and  the  former 
less  worn,  than  at  Witherslack.  The  form  of  A.  myrtilli  is  here 
a  very  beautiful  one  ;  the  ground  colour  of  the  upper  wings  is  a 
rich  purple.  Flying  swiftly  across  the  Moss,  and  always  in  a 
high  bee  line,  were  great  bat-like  moths,  which  we  put  down  as 
Bomhyx  quercus.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  on  this 
occasion  with  Messrs.  J.  B.  Hodgkinson  and  son. 

Our  second  visit  took  place  on  the  28th,  with  splendid  weather 
and  similar  captures.  I  am  sometimes  asked  to  name  a  conve- 
nient centre  from  which  to  work  this  rich  entomological  district. 
I  should  recommend  Carnforth,  where  there  is  plenty  of  good 
accommodation ;  and  a  pleasanter  place  wherein  to  eat,  rest,  or 
halt  for  the  night  could  not  be  than  the  *  Crown  Hotel,'  Arnside. 

Chester,  September  27,  1892. 
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By  Henry  D.  Sykes. 

The  list  of  Middlesex  butterflies  compiled  by  Mr.  Cockerell 
("  A  Preliminary  List  of  the  Lisect-Fauna  of  Middlesex,  Entom. 
xxiv.  30 — 32  and  65)  contains  altogether  forty-four  species.  I 
find,  on  examination,  that  twenty  of  these  at  least  are  old  records, 
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— that  is  to  say,  records  of  species  captured  ten  years  or  more 
ago;  for  the  remaining  twenty-four  species  records  of  capture 
apparently  within  comparatively  recent  years  are  given. 

I  have  been  collecting  Lepidoptera  in  Enfield  since  the  year 
1887,  and  during  these  six  years  I  have  already  met  with  all  the 
species  for  which  recent  records  are  given,  Argynnis  euphrosyney 
Vanessa  antiopa  and  Thecla  iv-alhum  only  excepted  ;  and  I  have 
also  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  no  less  than  four  species 
for  which  only  ancient  records  are  given,  viz.,  Argynnis  paphia, 
V,  polychloroSf  Lyccena  corydon,  and  Hesperia  ihaumas. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  my  list  of  twenty-five  species  of 
Rhopalocera  contains  only  species  noticed  by  myself  personally 
in  Enfield  during  the  past  six  years,  perhaps  a  few  notes  con- 
cerning them  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  Journal. 

Pieridce, 

Pieris  hrassicce  and  P,  rapce.     Very  common. 

P.  napi.  This  is  also  a  very  abundant  species  ;  at  some 
periods  of  the  year  it  is  even  commoner  than  rapce. 

Euchloe  cardamines.     Abundant. 

Colias  edusa.     Fairly  common  this  year. 

Gonopteryx  rhamni.  Rather  scarce ;  not  more  than  two  or 
three  specimens  seen  on  an  average  each  year. 

Nymphalidce, 

Argynnis  pdphia,  A  single  male  specimen,  July  23rd,  1892. 
I  regret  to  say  that  I  failed  to  catch  this  specimen,  but  I  feel 
certain  of  the  species ;  it  flew  suddenly  past  me  whilst  I  was 
standing  in  a  clearing  in  a  wood,  and  alighted  on  a  flower  just  in 
front  of  me. 

Vanessa  polychloros.  Two  anterior  wings  and  thorax  dis- 
covered in  a  spider's  web  stretched  in  front  of  an  open  window 
of  aloft,  March,  1891.  The  markings  on  the  wings  were  per- 
fectly distinguishable. 

V.  urticce.    Abundant. 

V.  io.     Common. 

V.  atalanta.  Commoner  than  the  preceding  species.  It  is 
usually  most  abundant  at  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of 
October,  but  this  year  (1892)  it  has  been  common  all  the  year 
through,  hybernated  specimens  being  unusually  abundant.  The 
variety  with  "  the  red  band  nearly  divided  in  two  a  little  below 
its  middle  "  not  uncommon ;  I  have  one  specimen  in  which  the 
band  is  completely  divided. 

V,  cardui.  One  specimen,  August.  1888.  Several  seen  this 
year. 

Satyrida, 

Pararge  megcera,  A  single  specimen  captured,  August  17th, 
1889. 
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Epinephele  ianira.  Extremely  common.  The  form  of  the 
male  with  orange  colouring  on  the  fore  wings  is  of  frequent 
occurrence. 

E,  tithoniis.     A  single  specimen  captured,  July,  1888. 

E.  liyperanthes.  I  was  this  year  informed  of  a  locality  for 
this  species  by  a  former  resident  of  Enfield.  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
spot  in  July  last,  and  succeeded  in  capturing  two  specimens. 
This  species  is  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  Watts  as  being  abundant 
at  Pinner  and  Ruislip  (Entom.  xxiv.  65). 

Coenonympha  pamphilus.    Common. 

LyccBuidce. 

Thecla  quercus.  Occurs  in  the  same  locality  as  Epinephele 
hyperanthes.  The  only  record  in  Mr.  Cockerell's  list  is  that  of  a 
single  larva  taken  by  Mr.  South  at  Mill  Hill. 

Polyommatus  pliloeas.     Very  common. 

Lyccena  icarus.     Fairly  common;  abundant  in  1887. 

L.  corydon,  A  single  much-worn  and  battered  specimen  of 
the  male  taken  in  July,  1887  ;  it  was  flying  in  a  field  where  icarus 
was  swarming.  The  only  record  in  Mr.  Cockerell's  list  is  *'  Old 
Oak  Common,  one  example,  end  of  July,  about  1869  {Godwin),'* 
Newman  also  says,  "  Very  rare  near  Whimbley — F.  Bond."  Mine 
is  apparently  the  last  recorded  capture  in  the  county.* 

Hesperiidce, 

This  family  is  well  represented  in  the  district;  I  have  taken 
all  the  four  species  recorded  below  in  one  field,  and  (with  the 
exception  of  Hesperia  thaumas)  take  them  there  still. 

Syrichthus  malvce.     Fairly  common. 

Nisoniades  tages.  This  species  was  omitted  by  Mr.  Cockerell 
in  his  original  list,  but  is  subsequently  recorded,  in  the  same 
volume  of  the  '  Entomologist,'  by  myself  and  by  Messrs.  Watts 
and  Biggs  (pp.  41,  65,  and  98).  It  is  quite  as  abundant  in  the 
district  as  ever,  but  is  (as  far  as  my  experience  goes)  extremely 
local. 

Hesperia  thaumas.  No  recent  record  of  the  capture  of  this 
insect  is  contained  in  the  **  Preliminary  List."  As  I  have  before 
stated  (Entom.  xxiv.  41,  269),  I  found  a  locality  where  it  was 
swarming  in  1888  and  1889,  but  since  then  have  not  seen  a  single 
specimen.     I  suppose  it  is  now  extinct  in  Middlesex. 

H.  sylvanus.     Common,  but  local. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  have  heard  on  good  authority  that 
Colias  hyalCf  which  is  not  included  in  the  "  Preliminary  List," 
was  taken  this  year  in  a  nurseryman's  garden  at  Enfield  Highway. 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  come  across  a  record  of  the  capture  of 
this  species  by  Dr.  Percy  Eendall,  near  Hounslow,  on  August  1st,  1887 
(Entom.  XX.  229),  so  that  mine  is  not  the  last  capture  in  the  county. 
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I  have  not  met  with  this  species  myself,  and  so  have  not  included 
it  in  my  list. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  other  species  of  Rhopalocera 
may  occur  in  the  Enfield  district,  as  the  area  I  have  worked  is 
extremely  limited  ;  in  fact,  twenty  of  the  species  contained  in  the 
above  list  were  captured  in  a  single  field,  about  three  acres  in 
extent,  situate  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  house.  Of  the  other 
five  species,  two  (F.  polychloros  and  P.  megcera)  were  taken  on 
"  The  Cedars  Estate"  itself,  and  the  other  three  {A.  paphia^  E. 
hyperantheSy  and  T.  quercus)  in  a  wood  which  is  distant  about 
one  mile. 

The  Cedars,  Enfield,  October  1,  1892. 


ADRASTUS   FALLENS,   Fab.,   A   BRITISH   SPECIES. 

By  Rev.  H.  S.  Gorham,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

The  species  standing  in  our  lists  as  Adrastiis  limbatus,  Fab., 
is  not  that  species  according  to  Riesenwetter,  but  agrees  with 
Adrastus  pallens,  Fab.,  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true 
determination.  All  the  specimens  in  my  own  collection  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  latter.  A.  limhatus,  F.,  is,  among  other  points,  to 
be  separated  from  A.  pallens  by  having  the  third  joint  of  the 
antennae  much  longer  than  the  second,  and  the  legs  more  or  less 
infuscate.  There  is  a  little  confusion  in  Riesenwetter's  diagnosis 
of  A,  limhatus  from  the  repetition  of  the  word  ^^  testaceis,"  where 
"  infuscatis  "  is  plainly  the  word  he  intended.  The  antennae  in 
A.  limhatus  are  also  infuscate,  with  the  base  yellow.  In  A.  pallens 
they  are  wholly  yellow,  at  the  most  faintly  infuscate  in  the  apical 
three  or  four  joints.  There  is  a  variety  of  A.  jmllens  with  the 
suture  infuscate ;  this  is  (according  to  Herr  von  Riesenwetter) 
the  Elater  limhatus  of  Paykull  and  Gyllenhal.  The  synonymy  of 
our  species  will  therefore  stand  : — 

1.  Adrastus  pallens. 
Elater  pallens,  Fabr.,  Syst.  El.  ii.  p.  242. 

Adrastus    pallens^    Erichs.,    in    Germ.    Zeitschr.    iii.    125 ; 

Riesenw.,  Nat.  Ins.  Deuts.  iv.  2,  242. 
A,limhatU8,W&terh.,Csit.Brit.,  and  English  authors,  wee  Fabr. 

Var.  Elytrorum  sutura  infuscata. 
Elater  limhatus,  Payk.,  Faun.  Suec.  iii.  p.  43 ;    Gyll.,  Ins. 

Suec.  i.  p.  433. 
E.  pusilluSf  Herbst.,  Kaf.  x.  p.  85,  t.  1G5,  f.  11. 

2.  Adrastus  pusillus. 
Elater  pusillus^  Fabr.,  Syst.  El.  ii.  p.  240. 

Adrastus  pusillus,   Erichs.,    in   Germ.    Zeitsch.   iii.    p.    128; 
Redt,,  Riist.,  (fee. ;  Riesenw.,  Nat.  Ins.  Deuts.  iv.  2,  p.  243. 

Shirley  Warren,  Southampton,  Nov.  4,  1892. 
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LEPIDOPTERA    AT    LIGHT. 

Male  v.  Female  Insects  at  Light. — I  can  corroborate  Mr.  Arkle's 
experience  of  males  coming  to  light  (Entom.  xxv.  3'20).  For  some  years 
I  have  taken  Neuronia  popularis  abundantly,  and  they  have  all  been  males ; 
also  all  the  specimens  of  Hluiera  pennaria  that  have  been  attracted  by  hght 
have  been  males.  I  found  the  females  of  H.  pennaria  this  season  at  rest 
on  the  tree  trunks.  N.  popularis,  T  may  add,  is  remarkably  punctual  in 
its  appearance  at  light,  for  many  years  coming  at  9.30  p.m.,  till  this  last 
season,  when  it  came  at  10  p.m. — Geokge  Bell  Routledge  ;  Stone  House, 
Hayton,  Carlisle. 

Illuminated  Moth-trap.  —  My  moth-trap,  which  had  been  out  of 
repair,  was  set  going  on  Nov.  12th  for  a  few  nights.  The  weather  was 
very  favourable  for  light,  and  I  obtained  six  Ptilophora  plumigera  (T  have 
only  taken  one  specimen  of  this  moth  here  before),  one  Pcecilocampa  popiili, 
four  Asteroscopus  sphinx,  besides  a  lot  of  Hybernia  aurantiaria,  Oporahia 
dilutata,  Himera  pennaria,  and  a  few  H.  defoliaria.  I  have  now  put  the 
trap  away  for  the  winter. — W.  M.  Christy  ;  Watergate,  Emsworth,  Hants, 
Nov.  20,  1899. 

Having  read  Mr.  Christy's  notes  on  the  results  of  his  illuminated 
moth-trap,*  I  constructed  one  very  much  on  the  same  principle,  and  set  it 
every  night  from  Aug.  17  to  Oct.  24,  last  year,  at  Oxton,  near  Exeter, 
with  the  following  result: — Psilura  monacha  (male  and  female),  Cllix 
glaucata  (one),  Leucania  pollens  (one),  Tapinostola  fiilva  (one),  Hydracia 
nictitans  (one),  Neuronia  popularis  (numbers,  all  males,  sixteen  in  one 
night),  Luperina  testacea  (several),  L.  cespitis  (one),  Noctua  plecta  (several), 
N.  umbrosa  (three),  N.  xanthographa  (numerous),  Orthosia  macilenta  (one, 
the  first  in  the  locality),  Anchocelis  lunosa  (one),  Hadena  protea  (one), 
Miselia  oxyacanihm  (one),  Rumia  luteolata  (several),  Eugonia  alniaria 
(caiiariaj  (one;,  E.  quercinaria  (one),  Himera  pennaria  (two  males),  Cleora 
glabraria  (four,  not  taken  here  before),  Cleora  lichenaria  (three),  Acidalia 
hisetata  (common),  A.  aversata,  Oporabia  dilutata  (several),  Larentia  viridaria 
(several),  L.  didymata,  Thera  variata  (one),  Melanthia  ocellata  (two),  Coremia 
designata  (several),  C.  ferrugata,  Anaitis  plagiata  (one),  Herbula  cespitalis 
(several),  Scopula  ferrugalis  (one),  -S^.  decrepitalis  (one),  Alucita  hexadactyla 
(polydactyla)  (several),  Crambus  tristellus  (several),  C.  genicuellus  (common), 
C.  culmellus.  Some  Micros  not  yet  identified.  The  best  night  was  Sept. 
1-2  ;  catch  : — Psilura  monacha  (male),  Neuronia  popularis  (sixteen  males), 
Noctua  plecta  (one),  N.  umbrosa  (two),  N.  xanthographa  (three),  Eugonia 
alniaria  (one),  Crambi  and  Micros.  The  bulk  of  the  above  insects  were 
quite  perfect,  and,  in  the  case  of  worn  and  injured  insects,  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  suffered  from  being  in  the  trap.  Should  your  readers  desire  it,  I 
will  give  a  full  description  of  the  trap,  with  dimensions.  —  E.  F.  Studd  ; 
130,  Queen's  Gate,  S.W. 

From  Nov.  7th  to  Nov.  12th  I  had  fine  sport  with  Pcecilocampa  popul'i 
on  the  gas-lamps,  having  taken  forty  during  the  week.  The  insect  is 
generally  considered  rather  rare  here,  and  I  have  not  heard  of  it  being 
taken  in  such  numbers  before.  The  nights  on  which  there  was  a  thick  fog 
seemed  to  be  the  most  favourable. — Douglas  H.  Pearson  ;  Chilwell,  Notts, 
Nov.  17,  1892. 

*  See  Entom.  xxiii.  231.— Ed. 
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NOTES  ON   VANESSID^   IN   1892. 

The  great  abundance  of  Pyrameis  atalanta  and  P.  cardui. — 
This  year  has  not  only  been  an  edusa  year,  but  also  a  great  atalanta  year. 
Early  in  the  season  I  could  not  help  noting  the  fact  that  hybernated  speci- 
mens of  P.  atalanta  were  much  commoner  than  usual,  and,  judging  by 
their  numbers,  I  should  say  that  most  of  the  specimens  had  migrated  from 
the  Continent.  They  continued  on  the  wing  until  the  beginning  of  July. 
From  June  to  September  the  larvae  were  found  in  abundance  almost 
wherever  nettles  grew,  and  their  variation  was  remarkable  for  concealed 
feeders.  The  principal  forms  were  grey,  dull  green,  black  with  white 
lateral  stripe,  and  black  with  yellow  lateral  stripe.  The  larva  was  very 
common  in  Hants  in  July,  and  in  Gloucestershire  large  numbers  were  still 
feeding  during  the  first  week  in  September ;  many  quite  small  (possibly  a 
second  brood).  The  larvae  of  P.  cardui  were  found  in  some  numbers  in  the 
western  suburbs  ;  but  on  the  Hants  coast  almost  every  thistle  bore  indica- 
tions that  larvae  of  P.  cardui  had  been  feeding.  On  the  other  hand,  I  did 
not  find  any  larvae  of  Vanessa  io,  nor  do  the  imagines  of  this  species  and 
those  of  V.  polychloros  appear  to  have  been  commoner  than  usual. — A.  T. 
Mitchell  ;  5,  Clayton  Terrace,  Gunnersbury,  W.,  Nov.  5,  1892. 

Pyrameis  atalanta  was  not  common  at  Ramsgate  during  September, 
but  P.  cardui  and  Vanessa  io  were  in  abundance. — A.  T.  Mitchell  ; 
5,  Clayton  Terrace,  Gunnersbury,  Nov.  5,  1892. 

During  the  mouth  of  July  the  larvae  of  Vanessa  atalanta  were  very 
numerous,  and  we  cleared  out  all  we  could  find  in  some  lanes  near  here. 
The  imagines  duly  emerged  throughout  August,  and  I  did  not  expect  there 
would  be  another  brood  of  them ;  but  in  September,  in  the  same  locality, 
we  again  saw  signs  of  the  larvae,  and  in  the  course  of  that  month  we  found 
a  large  number  (more,  even,  than  in  July)  in  all  stages  of  growth,  from  a 
few  days  old  to  full-fed,  and  often  on  the  same  plant.  These  pupated  in 
due  course,  and  the  perfect  insects  emerged  during  October  and  the  early 
part  of  the  present  month.  On  the  3rd  inst.  I  discovered  in  the  same  lanes 
a  half-fed  larva  of  this  species,  and  took  two  more  yesterday  and  another 
to-day ;  the  three  latter  were  nearly  full-fed,  and  I  hope  to  get  all  four 
through  this  year.  This  surely  points  to  two,  if  not  three,  broods  this  year. 
As  to  the  white  spot  question,  I  do  not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with 
sex.  I  have  bred  several  in  which  the  spot  on  one  side  was  much  fainter 
than  that  on  the  other,  and  one  had  only  one  spot,  on  the  left  wing ;  but, 
unfortunately,  I  was  examining  a  great  number  at  the  time,  and  must  have 
put  it  among  those  to  be  released,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  since. 
I  think  the  spot  is  nearly  always  present  (more  or  less  distinctly)  on  the 
under  side,  even  when  there  is  no  trace  of  it  above.  Out  of  the  hundreds 
reared  I  did  not  get  any  vara,  save  shades  of  colour. — E.  Sabine  ;  The 
Villas,  Erith,  Nov.  10,  1892. 

Vanessa  c-album  in  North  Staffordshire. — Although  a  North 
Staffordshire  edusa  has  not  favoured  me  with  a  visit,  notwithstanding  that 
I  have  kept  a  good  look  out  for  it,  I  have  had  the  luck  to  see  and  take 
what,  in  this  North  Staffordshire  district,  is  a  scarcer  butterfly.  On  Sep- 
tember 20th,  in  our  own  garden  at  Madeley  Vicarage,  on  a  white  aster,  I 
observed  a  V.  c-album  settled,  and  sending  into  the  house  for  a  net,  one  of 
my  eons  soon  came  and  captured  the  insect.     It  proved  to  be  a  male  speci- 
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men,  darkly  marked,  and  in  perfect  condition.  This  is  only  the  third  time 
that  I  have  seen  this  butterfly  in  North  Staffordshire,  and  I  have  only 
heard  of  two  or  three  other  specimens  being  taken  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  I  fancy  this  is  one  of  those  insects  that  is  unfortunately  on  the 
decrease  in  this  country. — (Rev.)  Thos.  W.  Daltby  ;  Madeley  Vicarage, 
Staffordshire. 

FURTHER    DETAILS     OF     THE     COLIAS    INVASION. 

A  male  C.  edusa  was  taken  in  a  turnip  field  near  Wigtown  on  Sept. 
22nd.  At  the  same  time  and  place  a  female  was  seen,  but  not  captured. 
Another  specimen  was  taken  at  Tarbert,  Loch  Fyne.  Six  males  (besides 
several  more  seen)  were  taken  at  Kilmorie,  in  south  of  Arran,  and  another 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  island.  —  J.  A.  Mackonocuie  ;  The  Hirsel, 
Coldstream. 

I  see  that  C.  edusa  has  been  reported  as  captured  or  seen  in  several 
places  in  Scotland;  but  the  most  important  capture  of  this  rather  rare 
visitor  to  the  North  has  not  been  noticed  in  the  '  Entomologist.'  An 
Edinburgh  collector,  Mr.  Geikie,  who  was  staying  near  to  me  in  the  South 
of  Arran,  took  six  specimens  of  edusa,  and  saw  others,  in  September.  This 
was  made  known  by  a  letter  to  the  '  Scotsman,'  and  the  report  elicited  the 
information  that  edusa  had  also  turned  up  at  Tarbert  (Loch  Fyne),  and  in 
Wigtonshire.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  edusa  has  been  found  in 
Arran ;  and  I  fancy  that,  whenever  its  '*  year  "  comes  round,  those  who 
look  carefully"  for  it,  in  the  beautiful  island,  will  not  be  disappointed. — 
(Rev.)  A.  B.  Watson;  10,  London  Street,  Edinburgh. 

C.  edusa  has  been  very  common  at  Broadstairs,  Kent,  this  year.  My 
brother  and  I  were  therefor  a  fortnight  from  Aug.  17th,  during  which  time 
we  caught  about  seventy  C.  edusa,  two  var.  helicej  and  thirty-three  C.  hyale. 
The  weather  was  very  wet  and  windy  ;  in  fact,  we  had  only  about  three  good 
days  for  collecting ;  if  it  had  been  better  we  could  probably  have  caught  many 
more  C.  hyale,  as  we  saw  about  twice  as  many  as  we  caught.  C.  edusa  var. 
helice  was  rare;  we  only  saw  the  two  we  captured.  For  about  the  first 
week  C.  hyale  was  scarce  and  much  battered  ;  but  the  second  week  there 
were  a  great  many  more,  and  nearly  all  in  good  condition.  I  have  also 
seen  a  few  C.  edusa  round  Acton  this  year,  and  in  July  1  caught  two  on 
Wormwood  Scrubs.  The  only  time  I  have  seen  C.  edusa  before  was  in 
August,  1885,  in  which  year  I  saw  three  at  Broadstairs.  —  H.  J.  Dixon  ; 
7,  Leamington  Park  Villas,  Acton,  W.,  Nov.  3,  1892. 

During  September  C.  edusa  occurred  commonly  near  Ramsgate,  but 
specimens  in  good  order  were  hard  to  find.  Three  worn  C.  hyale  were 
netted,  and  two  others  missed. — A.  T.  Mitchell;  5,  Clayton  Terrace, 
Gunnersbury,  W.,  Nov.  5,  1892. 

On  the  5th  of  June  last  I  succeeded  in  capturing  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  C.  hyale  in  a  lane  near  Maldon,  Essex,  flying  in  company  with  C.  edusa. 
I  have  just  been  asked  by  an  eminent  entomologist  to  record  this,  as  the 
date  of  capture  may  prove  of  interest. — T.  M.  Seesdale;  6,  Frederick's 
Place,  Old  Jewry,  E.C.,  Nov.  8,  1892. 

My  first  captures,  since  1877,  of  that  capricious  species,  C.  edusa,  were 
on  July  26th,   near  Milton  (Hants);   but,   owing   to  the  extremely  rough 
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nature  of  the  ground,  I  was  only  able  to  secure  twelve  specimens, — six 
males  and  six  females,  iiicludiug  one  example  of  var.  helice  and  one  inter- 
mediate form.  I  considered  the  specimens  taken  small,  and  on  comparison 
I  find  that  they  are  undersized.  C.  ediisa  has  not  been  uncommon  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Willesden  and  Ealing  ;  I  know  of  over  twenty  captures 
(all  males).  At  Chiswick  three  specimens  were  observed.  Whilst  staying 
a  few  days  at  Evenlode  (Worcester)  two  males  were  seen,  and  one  captured, 
in  a  locality  where  they  swarmed  in  1877.  When  beating  near  Esher,  I 
noted  a  very  good  male  as  late  as  Sept.  Q8th.  This  species  appears  to 
have  occurred  very  commonly  on  the  S.E.  and  S.  coasts,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  nearly  so  common  in  inland  localities  as  in  1877. — 
Alfred  T.  Mitchell  ;  5,  Clayton  Terrace,  Gunnersbury,  W.,  Nov.  5, 1892. 


CAPTURES    AND    FIELD     REPORTS. 

Sphinx  gonvolvuli  in  Hants.  —  I  captured  six  specimens  of  this 
beautiful  moth  in  my  garden,  hovering  over  the  blossoms  of  Nicotiana 
ajinis,  from  Sept  17th  to  24th.  I  fear  it  was  getting  over  before  I  observed 
it. — E.  G.  Meek;  Fairmead,  Brockeuhurst,  Hants. 

Captures  at  Ivy  Blossom. — During  the  early  part  of  October  insects 
were  fairly  plentiful  at  ivy  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  company  with  a 
friend,  I  was  only  able  to  give  three  nights  to  it;  but  we  took  several 
species,  mostly  in  very  good  condition.  Orthosia  macilenta  and  Xanthia 
circellaris  were  very  abundant.  Orthosia  lota,  Anchocelis  pistacina 
'including  some  very  variable  forms),  and  A.  litiira,  also  turned  up  in  fair 
numbers,  together  with  Cerastis  vaccinii,  Scopelosoma  satellitia,  A  gratis 
segetum,  and  Phlogophora.  meticulosa.  We  took  single  specimens  of  Hadena 
protea,  Xanthia  fulvago  (cerago),  and  Plusia  gamma.  The  only  species 
out  of  the  common  run  which  we  met  with  was  Xanthia  aurago,  of  which 
we  took  three  on  the  first  night ;  we  were  evidently  rather  late  for  it,  as 
those  we  took  were  slightly  worn. — Philip  W.  Ridley  ;  2,  Camden 
Terrace,  Bath,  Nov.  21,  J 892. 

Sugar  in  November. — The  evenings  of  the  3rd  and  5th  of  November 
last  being  very  mild,  I  tried  sugar,  more  as  an  experiment  than  with  any 
hope  of  success.  I  was  much  surprised  at  the  result.  On  the  evening  of 
the  3rd  numbers  came  to  sugar;  but  on  the  5th,  although  raining  hard,  the 
insects  simply  swarmed.  I  counted  over  sixty  on  one  patch  of  sugar. 
The  insects  1  saw  were  Cerastis  vaccinii,  C.spadicea,  Agrotis  sujfusa  (worn), 
Cidocampa  exoleta,  and  Oporahia  dilutata. — R.  A.  Dallas  Beeching  ; 
Tun  bridge  Wells. 

Ennomos  autumnaria  at  Ramsgate.  —  A  female  example  of  this 
species  was  taken  in  September,  and  a  considerable  number  of  apparently 
fertile  ova  have  been  obtained. — A.  T.  Mitchell;  5,  Clayton  Terrace, 
Gunnersbury,  Nov.  5,  1892. 

Apamea  ophiooramma  at  Reading. — I  have  the  pleasure  to  record 
the  capture  here,  this  season,  of  A.  ophiogramma.  It  is,  1  believe,  the 
first  time  it  has  been  taken  in  this  Uistrici.  — W.  E.  Butleu;  Hayling 
House,  Oxford  Road,  Reading. 
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Butterflies  of  the  Eastbourne  District.  —  The  following  is  a 
list  of  butterflies  captured  or  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  East- 
bourne :  —  Pieris  brassicm  and  P.  rapm,  very  abundant.  P.  napi^ 
scarcer  than  usual.  Euchlo'e  cardamines,  abundant ;  the  females  emerged 
very  late.  Colias  edusa,  common  ;  var.  helice,  sparingly.  C.  hyale, 
one  specimen  in  June.  Gonepteryx  rhamni,  scarcer  than  last  year. 
Argynnis  pap/iia,  common.  A.  aglaia,  swarmed  on  some  parts  of  the 
Downs.  A.  latona,  one  specimen  shown  to  my  brother  at  Polegate  Railway 
Station,  caught  the  same  day,  at  Horsham,  in  a  clover-field.  A.  selene  and 
A.  euphrosyne,  abundant.  MelitcBa  aurinia,  one  captured  at  Abbot's  Wood  ; 
I  also  saw  several  more  captured.  M.  athalia,  abundant  at  Abbot's  Wood. 
Vanessa  urtic(B,  common.  F.  io,  very  scarce  ;  I  have  only  seen  two.  V. 
atalanta  and  V.  cardui,  abundant.  Limenitis  sihylla,  none  captured,  but 
several  seen.  Apatura  iris,  common  at  Abbot's  Wood  ;  would  not  come  to 
carrion  ;  several  times  I  saw  them  settled  on  a  path,  after  raiu,  imbibing 
moisture,  but  they  were  wary  and  1  did  not  capture  any  ;  ray  brother  saw 
two  larvse,  beaten  from  aspen.  Arge  galatea,  abundant,  but  local,  at  Abbot's 
Wood.  Satyrus  megcBra,  common.  S.  semele,  extremely  abundant  at 
Beachy  Head.  S.  ianira,  abundant.  S.  tithonus,  rather  scarce.  S.  hy- 
peranthus,  abundant.  Coenonympha  pamphilus,  abundant.  Thecla  rubi, 
first  brood  common,  second  brood  very  scarce.  T.  quercus,  abundant. 
Polyommatiis  phlceas,  common.  Lycmna  agestis,  common.  L.  adonis,  one 
specimen.  L.  alexis,  abundant.  L.  alsus,  very  abundant,  but  extremely 
local.  L.  corydon,  abundant ;  the  commonest  of  all  butterflies  here  from 
July  to  September,  on  Downs.  Syrichthns  rnalvcB,  common.  Thanaos 
tages,  abundant.  Hesperia  sylvanus,  abundant.  H.  linea,  abundant  at 
Abbot's  Wood.  In  June  my  two  brothers  and  an  entomologist  from 
Brighton  distinctly  saw  a  Papilio  podalirius  at  Robbin  Post  Lane,  Abbot's 
Wood. — F.Bromley;  Bineham,  St.  Leonard  s  Road,  Eastbourne,  Oct. 
6.  1892. 
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A  Suggestion  for  Recording. — It  has  occurred  to  me  that  much 
useful  information  might  be  accumulated  if  those  entomologists  who  reside 
in  the  country,  and  are  able  to  make  observations  day  by  day,  would  keep 
a  record  of  the  dates  when  first  and  last  specimens  of  any  insects  occurred 
in  their  districts  during  the  year.  Additional  interest  would  be  given 
to  such  records  if  the  time  was  also  entered  when  each  species  appeared  in 
greatest  force.  It  would  also  add  considerably  to  the  scientific  value  of  any 
records  of  this  kind  if  meteorological  data  were  incorporated.  The  greatest 
accuracy  would  perhaps  be  arrived  at  if  the  recorder  only  entered  the  result 
of  his  own  observations,  but  there  would  be  no  objection  to  his  obtaining 
information  from  fellow-workers  in  his  own  district.  Of  course  dates  of  first 
and  last  appearances  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  absolute,  and  not  dependent 
on  tbe  fact  that  the  recorder  had  not  been  able  to  carry  on  observations 
previous  to  the  day  on  which  he  saw  his  first  specimens  or  after  that  on 
which  he  saw  his  last.  When  such  a  course  is  practicable  the  specimens  to 
be  recorded  should  always  be  captured  and  examined,  so  that  the  species 
may  be  properly  determined  and  its  sex  ascertained.  If  any  reader  of  this 
note   should  feel   disposed  to    co-operate,  I  shall  be   glad    to   hear  from 
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him.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  at  least  one  entomologist  in  each 
county  will  respond? — Richard  South;  12,  Abbey  Gardens,  St.  John's 
Wood,  N.W. 

NoTODONTA  DROMEDARius  ON  Hazel. — Re  Mr.  Gcrvase  F.  Mathews' 
remark  on  hazel  being  an  unusual  food-plant  (?)  for  N.  dromedarius 
(Entom.  XXV.  821),  Dr.  Ernst  Hofmann,  in  his  new  work  on  European 
lef)i(lopterous  larvae  (part  x.  p.  67),  now  publishing  in  parts  (Stuttgart, 
lS'J0-9"2),  says,  '*  It  lives  in  two  broods,  in  July  and  September,  on  birch, 
alder,  and  hazel." — F.  Bkomilow  ;  Nice,  France,  Dec.  9,  1892. 

OcNKRiA  DTSPAR. — About  1840  this  species  was  abundant  in  England. 
The  late  Mr.  Henry  Doubleday  sent  me  a  large  number  of  specimens,  and 
I  have  forty-five  of  these  in  my  collection  at  the  present  time.  These  old 
specimens  are  quite  one-third  larger  than  the  examples  now  bred  in  con- 
finement, and  the  females  have  scarcely  any  markings.  I  have  also 
fourteen  male  specimens,  bred  by  a  collector  at  Darlington,  which  are  very 
similar  to  ordinary  females  in  coloration.  —  J.  B.  Hodkinson  ;  Ashton-on- 
Ribble. 

"  Ai'PLE-TREES  AND  WiNGLESs  MoTHS." — Thoso  who  Can  refer  to  the 
'  Standard  '  for  October  19th,  22nd,  and  25th,  will  find  a  curious  and 
interesting  correspondence  under  this  head.  The  two  chief  points  brought 
out  are: — (1)  A  ling  of  cart-grease  should  he  frequently  applied  round  the 
trunk  to  prevent  the  apterous  females  getting  to  the  branches;  but  the 
greabo  should  be  put  *'  on  bands  of  specially  prepared  grease-proof  paper 
tied  tightly  round  the  trunks,"  or  the  tree  will  be  injured.  (2)  "All  fruit- 
growers know  that  a  small  percentage  of  female  moths  icill  always  he  carried 
up  by  the  males.''  (The  italics  are  mine.)  Point  No.  1,  of  course,  is  beyond 
dispute.     Can  the  same  be  said  of  No.  2  ? — J.  Arkle  ;  Chester. 

[The  following  extract  from  a  letter  in  the  '  Standard  '  of  October  19th, 
1892,  is  possibly  what  our  correspondent  refers  to : — "  I  am  informed  by  a 
most  experienced  gardener  and  keen  observer  of  insect  pests  that  this  ring 
is  of  no  use  at  all.  That  the  female  moth  is  wingless  he  admits,  but  the  male 
moth  is  provided  with  enough  wing  to  carry  two,  and,  as  a  fact,  by  the  aid 
of  a  lantern,  he  has  observed  the  male  moth  hold  the  female  moth  and  fly 
up  into  the  tree  bearing  her  with  him,  an  effectual  way  of  passing  the  cart- 
grease  ring. — A.  B.  Morling  ;  Ross,  Herefordshire,  Oct.  18. "J 

Unusual  situation  of  the  Pupa  of  Spilosoma  lubricipeda. — In 
the  autumn  of  1891  my  children  told  me  that  they  had  found  a  lot  of 
"  ermine  "  cocoons  in  a  blanket.  Fortunately  they  had  not  disturbed  them, 
and  I  was  therefore  able  to  note  the  following  particulars.  The  blanket  in 
question  is  one  of  the  ordinary  brown  description,  and  is  used  during  the 
winter  months  for  covering  over  some  rabbit-hutches,  and  had  lain 
throughout  the  summer,  folded  up,  on  top  of  the  hutches,  at  a  height  of 
about  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  in  an  open  shed  under  a  corrugated  iron 
roof,  which  effectually  sheltered  it  from  the  rain.  On  going  to  look,  there 
1  found,  sure  enough,  some  score  of  cocoons  of  a  Spilosoma,  neatly  packed 
between  the  folds  of  the  blanket,  and  assimilating  so  closely  with  it  in 
colour  as  to  be  hardly  noticeable.  These  I  carefully  removed  to  a  breeding- 
cage,  and  in  due  course  they  produced  some  fine  specimens  of  Spilosoma 
lubricipeda.  On  examining  the  same  blanket  this  autumn,  after  its  summer 
rest  in  the  same  position,  we  again  found  it  similarly  tenanted.  1  am  aw 
that  the  larvae  of  this  species  are  wanderers,  often  ascending  to  a  consider- 
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able  elevation  in  quest  of  food,  and  have  found  them  on  a  "Virginia 
creeper"  some  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  but  they  appeared  to  descend 
to,  and  for  some  time  travel  about  upon,  the  earth  previous  to  pupation  ; 
and  I  can  only  account  for  the  cocoons  being  placed  in  the  situation  where 
we  found  them  by  reason  of  the  protection  afforded  to  the  insect,  during  its 
quiescent  stage,  by  the  close  assimilation  of  the  cocoons  to  their  surround- 
ings.— RoBT.  Adkin;  Lewisham,  November,  1892. 

"  i\ssEMBLTNG  "  IN  Lepidoptera. — I  have  been  rather  surprised,  in  the 
notes  which  have  appeared  on  this  subject,  that  Odonestis  potatoria  has 
not  been  mentioned.  It  is,  I  have  found,  very  easily  "  assembled ; " 
Callimorpha  dominula,  I  believe,  also.  A  season  or  two  past  on  one 
occasion  in  South  Wales,  having  captured  a  rather  dilapidated  specimen,  I 
found  myself  suddenly  in  company  with  some  half  dozen  others.  It  was  a 
very  windy  day,  so  that  the  insects  had  difficulty  in  flying,  and  did  not 
again  approach  after  once  being  frightened,  and  theretore  1  was  unable  to 
certify  they  were  attracted  by  the  specimen  in  my  net,  which  I  concluded 
must  be  a  female. — T.  B.  Jefferys  ;  Clevedon. 

Two  MORE  Cases  of  "Assembling." — In  an  outhouse,  where  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  number  of  breeding-cages  of  one  sort  and 
another,  Endrosis  fenestrella  has  been  of  far  too  common  occurrence  during 
the  past  summer.  Among  the  other  receptacles  in  this  outhouse  stood  four 
tlovver-pots,  each  covered  with  leno,  and  containing  seed-heads  of  Silene,  in 
which  Dianthcecim  larvse  had  fed-up  during  the  previous  autumn.  Three 
of  them  1  knew  contained  pupse,  but  in  the  fourth  I  had  been  able  to  trace 
neither  larvae  nor  pupae,  and  therefore  concluded  that  it  was  devoid  of  any 
great  attraction,  in  this  respect,  for  the  Endrosis.  On  visiting  my  cages  just 
before  dusk  one  evening  at  the  end  of  June,  I  noticed  some  three  or  four 
fenestrella  fluttering  about  on  the  top  of  the  leno  that  covered  the  last- 
named  flower-pot.  I  was  annoyed  at  seeing  so  many  at  one  time,  and 
having  killed  them  went  away,  and  thought  no  more  about  it ;  but  having 
occasion  to  go  into  the  outhouse  again  later  in  the  evening,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  no  less  than  seven  of  the  little  pests,  all  fluttering  about  in  a  great 
state  of  excitement,  on  the  covering  of  the  same  pot.  I  at  once  concluded 
that  there  must  be  some  cause  of  attraction  at  the  particular  spot  where 
they  were  assembled,  and  upon  removing  the  leno  I  found  a  fine  freshly- 
emerged  female  fenestrella,  sitting  just  beneath  it  on  the  inside  of  the 
flower-pot.  Evidently  this  was  the  cause,  and  the  individuals  found  on  the 
outside  were  males  attracted  by  it ;  having  removed  it  I  found  the  cover 
of  this  pot,  on  two  subsequent  visits,  quite  free  oi  fenestrella,  as  the  other 
three  had  been  during  the  whole  of  the  evening.  Earlier  in  the  spring  I 
reared  a  considerable  number  of  Biston  hirtaria  in  a  large  zinc-covered  cage 
standing  in  the  open,  and  on  several  occasions,  when  freshly-emerged 
females  were  left  in  it  over  night,  one  or  more  males  were  found  resting  on 
the  outside  of  the  cage  in  the  morning,  the  largest  number  found  at  one 
time  being  three.  The  species  did  not  appear  to  be  common  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  indeed,  the  only  wild  examples  that  I  came  across  were  those 
that  rested  on  the  cage. — Eobt.  Adkin  ;  Lewisham,  November,  189:2. 


Erratum. — Entom.  xxv.  p.  22(5,  line  16   from   bottom,   for  seventeen 
read  seven. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London.  —  December  7,  189-2.  —  Mr. 
Frederick  Ducane  Godman,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The 
President  announced  the  death,  on  the  2nd  December,  of  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Stainton,  F.R.S.,  an  ex-President  of  the  Society.  A  vote  of  condolence 
with  Mrs.  Stainton  was  passed  by  the  Meeting.  Mr.  Frank  Bouskell,  of 
11,  Laiisdowne  Road,  Stoneygate,  Leicester ;  Mr.  George  C.  Dennis,  of 
Tower  Street,  York  ;  Mr.  Charles  B.  Headley,  of  Stoneygate  Road, 
Leicester :  Mr.  William  Mansbridge,  of  Luther  Place,  Horsforth,  near 
Leeds  ;  and  the  Rev.  George  W.  Taylor,  of  St,  Birnabas,  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited 
a  species  of  Acraea  from  Sierra  Leone,  which  Mr.  Roland  Trimen,  who  had 
examined  the  specimen,  considered  to  be  a  remarkable  variety  of  Telchinia 
encedon,  Linn.  It  was  a  very  close  mimic  of  Lininas  alcippus,  the  usual 
West  African  form  of  Limnas  chrysippus.  The  upper  wings  of  the 
specimen  were  rufous  and  the  lower  white,  as  in  the  model,  and  the  resem- 
blance in  other  respects  was  heightened  by  the  almost  total  suppression  of 
the  black  spots  in  the  disc  of  the  upper  wings,  characteristic  of  the  usual 
markings  of  T.  encedon.  Mr.  F.  J.  Hanbury  exhibited  a  remarkable  variety 
of  Lyccena  adonis,  caught  in  Kent  this  year,  with  only  one  large  spot  on  the 
under  side  of  each  upper  wing,  and  the  spots  on  the  lower  wings  entirely 
replaced  by  sufifused  white  patches.  He  also  exhibited  two  specimens  of 
Noctua  xanthographa  of  a  remarkably  pale  brownish  grey  colour,  ap- 
proaching a  dirty  white,  obtained  in  Essex  in  1891 ;  and  a  variety  of 
Acronycta  rumicis,  also  taken  in  Essex,  with  a  beautiful  dark  hind  margin 
to  the  fore  wings.  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  exhibited  a  living  specimen  of  a  species 
of  Conocephalus,  a  genus  of  Locustidae,  several  species  of  which,  Mr.  C.  O. 
Waterhouse  and  Mr.  McLachlan  stated,  had  been  found  alive  in  hothouses 
in  this  country.  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman  exhibited  immature  specimens  of 
Taniocampa  gracilis,  T.  gothica,  T.  populeti,  T.  mwida,  T.  instabilis,  and 
T.  leucographa,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  their  cocoons  in  the  autumn, 
with  the  object  of  showing  the  then  state  of  development  of  the  imagos. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Frohawk  exhibited  a  living  specimen  of  the  larva  of  Carter o- 
cephalus  palamon  (Hesperia  paniscus),  hybernating  on  a  species  of  grass 
which  he  believed  to  be  JJromus  asper.  The  Rev.  Canon  Fowler  and  Mr. 
H.  Goss  expressed  their  interest  at  seeing  the  larva  of  this  local  species, 
the  images  of  which  they  had  respectively  collected  in  certain  woods  in 
Lincolnshire  and  Northamptonshire.  Mr.  Goss  stated  that  the  food-plants 
of  the  species  were  supposed  to  be  Plantago  major  and  Cynosurus  cristntus, 
but  that  the  larva  might  possibly  feed  on  Bromus  asper.  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett 
exhibited  a  long  series  of  remarkable  melanic  and  other  varieties  of  Boarmia 
repandala,  bred  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Hall  from  larvae  collected  near  Shefiield. 
Mr.  W.  Farren  exhibited,  and  commented  on,  four  varieties  of  Papilio 
inachaon  from  Wicken  Fen ;  also  a  series  of  two  or  three  species  of 
Nepticulce  pinned  on  pith  with  the  *'  minutien  Nadeln,"  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  these  pins.  Canon  Fowler  exhibited  specimens  of  Xyleborus 
perj'orans,  WoU.,  which  had  been  devastating  the  sugar-canes  in  the  West 
Indies.  Mr.  C.  O.  Waterhouse  stated  that  the  larvae  had  done  great 
damage  to  beer-casks  in  India.  Mr.  E.  B.  Poulton  showed,  by  means  of 
the  ox}-hydrogeu  lantern,  a  number  of  slides  of  various  larvae  and  pupae, 
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in  illustration  of  his  paper,  read  at  the  October  meeting,  entitled  "  Further 
experiments  upon  the  colour-relation  between  certain  lepidopterous  larvae 
and  their  surroundings."  He  stated  that  he  believed  that  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  larvae  of  Geometridae  possessed  the  power  of  colour  adjustment. 
Mr.  F.  Merrifield,  the  Rev.  J.  Seymour  St.  John,  and  Mr.  Jacoby,  took 
part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued.  Mr.  F.  Merrifield  read  a  paper 
entitled  **  The  effects  of  temperature  on  the  colouring  of  Pieris  napi, 
Vanessa  atalanta,  Chrysophanus  phloeas,  and  Ephyra  functaria,'"  and  exhi- 
bited many  specimens  thus  affected.  In  the  cases  of  P.  napi,  C.  phloeas, 
and  E.  punctaria,  he  remarked  that  they  corresponded  with  natural  varia- 
tions of  these  species  in  regions  or  seasons  associated  with  similar  tempera- 
tures ;  and  some  curious  effects  produced  by  severe  temperatures  on 
V.  atalanta  seemed  likely  to  throw  light  on  the  evolution  of  the  complex 
markings  of  the  Vanessas.  Mr.  Poulton,  Dr.  F.  A.  Dixey.  Mr.  Elwes, 
Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  Mr.  Tutt,  and  Mr.  Frohawk  took  part  in  the  discussion 
which  ensued.  Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Morton  communicated  a  paper  entitled 
"  Notes  on  Hydroptilidae  belonging  to  the  European  Fauna,  with  descrip- 
tions of  new  species."  Mr.  McLachlan  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  this  paper.  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman  read  a  paper  entitled  "  On  some 
neglected  points  in  the  structure  of  the  pupa  of  Heterocerous  Lepidoptera, 
and  their  probable  value  in  classification  ;  with  some  associated  observations 
on  larval  prolegs."  Mr.  Poulton,  Mr.  Tutt,  Mr.  Hampson,  and  Mr.  Gahan 
took  part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued.  Mr.  J.  Cosmo  Melvill  commu- 
nicated a  paper  entitled  "  Description  of  a  new  species  of  Butterfly  of  the 
genus  Calinaga,  from  Siam."  Mr.  W.  L.  Distant  communicated  a  paper 
entitled  "  Descriptions  of  new  genera  and  species  of  Neotropical  Rhynchota." 
—  H.  Goss  and  W.  W.  Fowler,  Hon.  Secretaries. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society.— December  lQ,th, 
189-2.— Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J. 
Lea,  Canning  Street,  was  elected  a  member  of  tbe  Society.  The  President 
referred  to  the  death  of  the  veteran  entomologist,  Mr.  H.  T.  Stainton,  and 
remarked  that  no  one  had  done  more  to  encourage  the  study  of  Entomology. 
Messrs.  G.  A.  Harker  and  H.  B.  Jones  gave  a  paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  a 
fortnight's  collecting  in  Galway,"  the  principal  insects  taken  being  ZygcBna 
minos,  Miana  captiuncula,  two  specimens  of  the  rare  Triphcena  subsequa  and 
Rkodaria  sanguinalis,  and  exhibited  specimens  of,  and  pointed  out  differences 
between,  English  and  Irish  forms.  The  Miana  captiuncula  were  especially 
interesting,  being  much  more  strongly  marked  than  the  Enghsh  forms,  the 
female  having  two  entire  cream-coloured  fasciae;  Lyccena  icarus,  very  bright 
females,  with  large  and  brilliant  red  spots.  The  President  exhibited  large 
Irish  Vanessa  urticce.  Mr.  Gregson,  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  Pro- 
delia  testaceoides,  Gn.,'!=  bred  by  George  Rose  from  a  larva  talveu  in  a  market 
at  Barusley.  Mr.  Stott  (on  behalf  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Clarke),  Sphinx  convolvuli 
from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  some  fine  varieties  of  Snierinthus  tiiicB.  Mr. 
Pierce,  a  specimen  of  Ceratocampa  regalis.  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Stott,  Sirex 
yigas  Irom  a  North  Staffordshire  coal  nune. — F.  N.  Pikrce,  Hun.  Sec. 
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Henry  Tibbats  Stainton  died  at  Lewisham  on  the  2nd  December, 
1892,  aged  seventy  years.  For  more  than  forty-seven  years  Mr.  Stainton 
has  been  a  contributor  to  the  literature  of  Entomology;  and,  within  the 
limits  of  this  notice,  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  great  scientific  value 
of  all  his  work.  He  had  essentially  the  mind  of  a  true  scientist,  industrious, 
exact,  most  scrupulous  in  publishing  nothing  he  was  not  prepared  to  support 
by  the  strictest  rules  of  evidence;  it  is  most  remarkable  that  scarcely  any- 
thing he  ever  wrote  has  been  controverted ;  dealing  as  he  did  with  no 
specnlative  views,  he  was  sirgularly  freed  from  the  necessity  of  dissipating 
his  energies  in  mere  wordy  contests.  He  could  never  have  accomplished 
all  that  he  did  had  it  not  been  for  his  methodical  economy  of  time.  He 
often  had  to  visit  the  city,  and  on  those  occasions  usually  returned  at  the 
time  most  others  arrived  ;  and  about  11  or  even  10  a.m.  he  might  constantly 
be  seen  at  the  Cannon  Street  Station  leaving  London  for  Lewisham.  If  he 
made  a  scientific  tour  on  the  Continent,  the  whole  journey  was  pktmed 
out,  and  he  would  invite  his  friends  to  meet  him  at  the  hotel  he  proposed 
to  visit,  fixing  the  date  and  hour  of  meeting  at  far-off  German  cities.  He 
was  always  most  careful  to  perform  all  that  he  had  promised  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  when  he  once  was  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  support  a  friend 
politically,  he  travelled  from  a  distant  part  of  Europe  simply  to  record 
his  vote,  leaving  England  immediately  afterwards.  In  the  year  1845  Mr. 
Stainton  began  to  publish  communications  to  the  'Zoologist ';  and  for  many 
years  afterwards  some  of  the  more  important  notes  in  that  periodical  were 
from  his  pen.  In  1855  he  established,  and  enriched  by  his  own  writings, 
*  The  Entomologist's  Annual,'  which  he  continued  to  publish  for  twenty 
years.  In  1864  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  '  The  Entomologist's  Monthly 
Magazine,'  our  valuable  contemporary.  In  1857-9  Mr.  Stainton  brought 
out  'A  Manual  of  British  Butterflies  and  Moths,'  a  perfect  model  of  accurate 
condensation,  making  the  work  a  useful  compendium,  which  for  the  need 
it  then  supplied,  and  still  supplies,  has  no  equal.  Mr.  Stainton 's  classical 
work  is  the  *  Natural  History  of  the  Tineina,'  in  four  languages,  of  which 
more  than  a  dozen  volumes  have  been  published.  In  this  he  was  assisted 
by  eminent  continental  naturalists.  The  work  is  finely  illustrated,  and  will 
be  referred  to  as  long  as  the  science  of  Entomology  is  studied.  But  Mr. 
Stainton 's  activities  did  not  end  here.  So  anxious  was  he  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  Natural  History  that  he  was  for  several  years  secretary  of  the 
Ray  Society ;  of  the  Zoological  Record  Association  ;  of  the  Entomological 
Society,  of  which  he  was  also  an  ex-president ;  and  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  in  1867.  Another 
excellent  quality  Mr.  Stainton  possessed, — he  was  always  most  ready  to 
impart  his  vast  stores  of  information  to  all  who  sought  enlightenment.  For 
many  years  he  had  monthly  meetings  at  his  house,  to  which  all  workers  in 
entomological  science  were  welcomed ;  and  he  also  had  at  one  time  a  class 
of  students  for  observations  in  the  field.  Anyone  who  will  turn  to  the 
works  dealing  with  the  Micro-Lepidoptera  of  the  British  Isles,  published 
prior  to  Mr.  Stainton 's  time,  will  be  struck  with  the  immense  strides  the 
knowledge  of  those  interesting  and  beautiful  insects  has  made,  mainly 
through  his  exertions.  It  may  truly  be  said  of  him  that  he  lived  highly 
esteemed,  and  died  deeply  regretted. 
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PROFESSOR    J.   0.   WESTWOOD. 

John  Obadiah  Westwood,  Nestor  of  contemporary  entomo- 
logy, Hon.  Life -President  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London, 
and  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  died  in  that 
city  on  the  2nd  of  January  last. 

To  write  a  full  account  of  the  work  done  in  our  science  by 
the  deceased  during  his  long  life,  would  almost  entail  a  history 
of  the  progress  of  entomology  during  the  last  sixty  years,  for  it 
can  only  be  properly  estimated  by  comparison  with  the  contem- 
porary advancement  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  insect  world. 
Judofed  by  that  standard  it  will  always  be  found  to  represent  much 
of  the  best  work  of  the  day.  Studying  all  orders  of  insects, 
describing  many  of  the  most  striking  and  remarkable  species, 
and  illustrating  the  same  with  his  ever  facile  pencil,  his  contribu- 
tions from  the  years  1827  to  1891  comprise  a  small  entomological 
library,  and  reflect  the  different  phases  in  the  entomology  of 
those  years. 

Prof.  Westwood  was  born  at  Sheffield  on  December  22nd, 
1805,  and  had,  therefore,  just  completed  the  eighty-seventh  year 
of  his  life.  He  was  originally  intended  to  follow  the  profession 
of  the  law,  and  was  actually  at  one  time  a  partner  in  a  solicitor's 
business,  but  happily  for  himself  and  the  cause  of  entomology  he 
was  able  to  devote  himself  to  more  congenial  studies.  This  was 
largely  incidental  to  his  friendship  with  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope, 
whose  collection  with  his  own  were  presented  to  the  Oxford 
University  Museum,  concurrently  with  his  appointment  as 
Zoological  Professor. 

Of  his  published  writings  we  can  say  nothing  here  that  is 
unrelated  to  entomology,  though  his  joint-authorship  with 
Spence  Bate,  in  the  *  History  of  the  British  Sessile-eyed 
Crustacea,'  and  his  very  considerable  and  valuable  contributions 
to  Palseographic  Art,  are  alone  sufficient  to  perpetuate  his 
memory.     In  entomology  his  best  and  most  enduring  work  is, 
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doubtless,  the  two  volumes  devoted  to  the  *  Modern  Classification 
of  Insects,'  a  publication  which,  appearing  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  still  maintains  its  ground  in  the  face  of  other  and  more 
recent  compilations  ;  and  this  is  the  real  test  of  scientific  reputa- 
tion as  compared  with  popular  notoriety.  Of  the  beautifully 
illustrated  books  he  delighted  to  produce,  the  *  Arcana  Entomo- 
logica'  and  *  Cabinet  of  Oriental  Entomology'  are  sufficient 
examples.  These  were  published  in  a  day  when  descriptive 
entomology  and  monographic  revision  were  practically  in  their 
infancy,  and  they  would  almost  be  impossible  now  in  an  age  of 
greater  specialism.  Facile  princeps  an  authority  on  economic 
entomology  his  many  contributions  to  the  'Gardeners'  Chronicle' 
sufficiently  testify.  In  many  Orders  he  will  be  remembered 
by  the  attention  paid  to  particular  Families,  as  the  "  Paussidse  " 
in  Coleoptera,  the  Orthopterous  "  Mantidse  "  and  the  "Uraniidse" 
and  genus  Castnia  in  Heterocerous  Lepidoptera.  In  Rhynchota 
he  described  the  Heteroptera  contained  in  the  Hope  collection, 
and  monographed  the  "  Fulgoridse ";  whilst  in  Diptera  he  de- 
scribed many  species  and  contributed  much  information.  Last, 
and  certainly  not  least,  was  the  assistance  he  always  gladly 
gave  to  correspondents.  The  writer  is  under  several  such  obli- 
gations, and  has  even  received  coloured  drawings  of  obscure 
species. 

In  private  life  Prof.  Westwood  was  particularly  respected, 
and  all  who  enjoyed  his  hospitality  at  Oxford  will  remember  not 
only  the  good  cheer  and  the  quaint  adages  on  the  walls,  but  also 
an  original  and  charming  personality.  This  long  life  came  to  a 
peaceful  close  through  the  effects  of  old  age  and  its  attendant 
weakness,  perhaps  hastened  at  the  very  last  by  bronchitis.  The 
Professor  was  even  ignorant  of  a  serious  internal  complaint,  which 
his  medical  attendant  not  only  knew  would  ultimately  prove  fatal, 
but  might  also  necessitate  a  most  painful  operation.  Preserving 
his  faculties  to  the  last,  he  read  the  notice  of  Mr.  Stainton's 
death  in  the  last  number  of  the  Entomological  Monthly  Maga- 
zines, and  remarked  that  the  next  one  would  record  the  passing 
awav  of  another  old  entomologist.  This  anticipation  has  been 
fulfilled. 

Prof.  Westwood  was  buried  in  St.  Sepulchre's  Cemetery, 
Oxford,  and  his  body  was  followed  to  its  last  resting-place  by  all 
the  principal  men  of  the  University  then  in  residence. 
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EEMARKS  ON   VARIATION   IN    VA.^BJSSA   ATALANTA   AND 

F.    CARDUI, 

By  Richard  South. 


Vanessa  atalanta 


In  the  above  exceedingly  interesting  aberration  of  Vanessa 
atalanta  the  scarlet  band  of  fore  wings  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  subcostal  nervure,  and  terminates,  apparently,  on  the  first 
median  nervule ;  the  continuation,  however,  of  this  band  is 
represented  by  a  small  scarlet  dash  placed  on  the  internal  edge 
of  a  white  spot  in  the  submedian  interspace ;  there  is  a  rather 
large  white  spot  on  the  scarlet  band  in  the  first  median  inter- 
space, and  two  elongate  white  patches  immediately  above  it ;  the 
abbreviated  white  band  from  costa,  so  conspicuous  in  typical 
atalanta,  is  completely  eliminated.  The  black  spots  in  the 
scarlet  border  of  hind  wings  are  entirely  absent  on  the  left  wing, 
and  only  faintly  indicated  on  the  right  wing.  On  the  under 
surface  of  the  fore  wings  the  scarlet  band  is  broader,  but  does 
not  extend  further  in  either  direction  than  above;  the  white  spot 
in  first  median  interspace  is  placed  on  the  inner  edge  of  a  diff'use 
pale  grey  patch,  and  there  is  a  similar  patch  below  it.  The  hind 
wings  are  less  finely  mottled  than  in  the  type  ;  the  whitish  blotch 
on  costa  is  represented  by  a  C-like  mark ;  the  subanal  ocellus  is 
distinct,  and  the  marginal  line  is  rather  broad,  interrupted  by  the 
nervules,  and  very  black. 

Mr.  E.  Ho  wis  Marston,  who  has  most  obligingly  entrusted  me 
with  the  specimen  to  figure,  informs  me  that  it  was  taken  in 
Jersey  last  August  by  Mr.  H.  Burg,  a  member  of  the  Oxenford 
House  School  at  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  school.  He  adds  that  Vanessa  atalanta  was  abundant,  and 
the  specimens  very  fine,  in  Jersey  last  year. 

A  somewhat  similar  aberration  of  this  species  is  figured  in  the 
'Entomologist'  for  1878  (xi.  pi.  II.),  but  that  specimen,  which 
was  bred  in  1867  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  Birmingham,  from  a  larva 
found  at  Ashton,  differs  from  the  present  one  in  having  the 
scarlet  band  of  the  fore  wings  suffused  with  yellowish,  and  a 
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large  bluish  patch,  interrupted  by  the  nervules,  on  the  under 
surface  of  these  wings,  occup5dng  the  position  of  the  usual  short 
white  band  from  costa. 

In  many  respects  this  form  of  V,  atalanta  is  analogous  to 
V.  cardui  var.  elymi,  Rambur,  of  which  slightly  modified  examples 
have  been  observed  in  England,  and  one  of  these  is  figured, 
Entom.  xiii.  73.  Rambur's  variety  of  V.  cardui,  as  figured  by 
Honrath  (Berl.  Ent.  Zeit.  xxxii.  pi.  vii.  fig.  3),  has  the  fore  wings 
black ;  the  tawny  colour  forms  a  patch  in  discoidal  cell,  almost 
bisected  by  an  encroachment  of  the  black  from  above,  and  a 
patch  in  the  submedian  and  each  median  interspace,  decreasing 
in  size  upwards ;  on  the  apical  area  there  is  a  series  of  five  elon- 
gate white  spots,  and  a  similar  shaped  pale  spot  in  each  interspace 
below,  forming  with  the  apical  ones  a  transverse  series  of  spots. 
Hind  wings  tawnj^ ;  venation  black,  widening  out  on  hind  marginal 
area ;  the  basal  half  of  costal  area  is  black,  and  there  are  some 
internervular  white  streaks  becoming  fainter  towards  abdominal 
margin. 

A  transverse  series  of  white  or  whitish  spots  on  the  submar- 
ginal  area  and  absence  of  white  markings  about  the  middle  of 
costal  area  of  primaries  are  characters  common  to  V.  cardui  var. 
elymi  and  the  variety  of  V.  atalanta  here  figured.  In  otherwise 
typical  specimens  of  both  species  an  extra  white  spot  in  first 
median  interspace  is  found,  and  modification  of  the  other  white 
markings  is  also  exhibited. 

V.  cardui  would  appear  to  have  a  greater  range  of  variation 
than  has  yet  been  observed  in  V.  atalanta,  as,  in  addition  to 
aberration  in  the  markings  of  fore  wings  already  adverted  to, 
there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  pattern  of  hind  wings ; 
thus  we  find  that  some  examples  have  the  black  transverse 
markings  very  broad  and  intensely  black,  sometimes  they  are 
only  faintly  interrupted,  but  in  a  few  examples  completely 
obliterated ;  the  black  spots  of  central  series  are  sometimes 
almost  united  with  those  of  the  submarginal  series,  in  other 
examples  the  central  spots  are  pupilled  with  blue,  as  in  var. 
kershawi ;  and  in  others,  again,  both  series  are  entirely  absent, 
as  in  var.  elymi. 

Var.  kershawi,  McCoy,  differs  from  typical  F.  cardui  only  in 
its  darker  colour  on  both  surfaces,  and  in  the  size  of  the  blue 
pupils  on  the  ocelli  of  hind  wings.  This  form  was  originally 
described  as  a  distinct  species  peculiar  to  Australia,  but  the  same 
aberration  occurs  in  Europe,  and  has  been  found  in  England.  A 
figure  of  this  form  will  be  found,  Entom.  vi.  p.  345,  and  Newman's 
Brit.  Butt.  p.  64. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  South  Lond.  Ent.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Soc, 
held  25th  November,  1892,  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  specimens 
of  Pyrameis  (Vanessa)  cardui,  which  he  had  received  from  Larimer 
County,  Colorado,  captured  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  7000 
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feet.  **  These,  if  they  had  been  Australian,  would  have  been 
undoubtedly  deemed  to  be  Pyrameis  kershaivii,  the  blue  pupils  to 
the  three  inner  ocelli  of  the  upper  side  of  the  lower  wings  being 
even  more  strongly  marked  than  in  that  subspecies.  A  pair  of 
the  true  P.  kershaivii  were  shown  for  comparison,  and  also 
because  one  of  them  showed  the  small  white  spot  between  the 
1st  and  2ad  nervule  of  the  upper  wings,  which  was  sometimes 
found  also  in  P.  atalanta,  and  was  normal  in  P.  huntera.  Thus 
these  three  species  were  linked  together  by  a  very  insignificant 
dot,  always  present  in  one  species,  and  occasionally  appearing  in 
the  other  three." 

In  the  above  remarks,  colour  aberrations  have  not  been  specially 
referred  to,  because,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  these  can  only  be 
regarded  as  abnormalities. 


VAEIATION    OF    LEPIDOPTERA    AT    RINGWOOD. 
1891-92. 

By  J.  Henry  Fowler. 

Probably  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  variation  observed 
in  some  species  of  Lepidoptera  taken  in  this  district  during  the 
past  two  seasons. 

I  will  refer  to  the  Bhopalocera  only  at  present,  having  plenty 
of  material  to  work  upon  in  this  division. 

Goncpteryx  rhamni.  This  species  has  a  form  of  the  female 
quite  intermediate  in  colour  between  its  typical  form  and  that  of 
the  male :  it  is  very  much  yellower  than  the  tj^pe,  occurs 
annually,  so  I  think  may  be  considered  more  than  an  aberration ; 
one  specimen  is  the  largest  of  any  in  my  series.  Some  males 
have  a  whitish  bloom  over  all  the  wings. 

Colias  eclusa.  The  males  vary  much  in  the  borders  and 
ground  colour  of  the  fore  wings.  Borders  (1)  black,  nervules 
yellow  from  the  costa  to  anal  angle  ;  (2)  quite  black ;  (3)  faded, 
satiny-brown,  not  irrorated  with  yellow  scales,  but  from  the  costa 
— along  the  border  internally,  for  some  distance— capped  with 
deep  black ;  (4)  very  dark,  with  three  or  four  yellow  nervules 
towards  the  tip,  slightly  irrorated ;  some  have  the  border  con- 
tinued quite  half-way  along  the  inner  margin  of  fore  wings. 
Ground  colour  :  in  some  examples  this  is  deep  orange ;  a  few 
very  pale,  almost  yellow.  I  have  arranged  a  series  of  each,  and 
the  difference  is  striking ;  many  have  the  upper  surface  of  the 
hind  wings  beautifully  shot  with  purple ;  a  few  have  the  spots  on 
under  surface  of  the  hind  wings  enlarged,  and  with  the  brown 
circles  elongated  and  pointing  towards  the  anal  angle.  I  took  a 
male  which  is  as  large  as  any  of  the  females — a  perfect  giant. 

The  females  vary  in  colour,  similar  to  the  males  :  this  sex 
differs  mostly  in  the  width  of  borders,  and  area  of  the  yellow 
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spots  therein ;  as  a  rule,  when  the  border  is  broad  the  spots  are 
small,  and  vice  versa.  All  the  spring  females  which  I  observed  had 
the  yellow  much  more  developed  than  those  taken  later.  I  onh' 
took  three  of  this  description  ;  all  the  others  are  mean  in  com- 
parison ;  a  few  are  almost  spotless.  This  species  has  been  about 
the  commonest  butterfly  here  this  season,  but  I  did  not  see  a 
single  example  of  var.  helice.  It  undoubtedly  in  its  migration 
followed  the  course  of  the  River  Avon,  being  common  along  the 
banks  and  meadows  in  the  spring.  In  August  it  was  quite  a 
treat  to  see  such  numbers ;  they  were  only  active  when  the  sun 
shone  brightly ;  the  meadows  were  its  head-quarters. 

Pleris  rapce.  Males,  upper  surface  pure  white  ;  some  females 
suffused  with  brown. 

P.  napi.  Several  females,  very  dark,  the  central  black  spots 
and  tips  much  enlarged  ;  one  with  the  former  almost  united,  and 
several  with  an  additional  spot  upon  the  hind  wings,  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  nervule  from  the  inner  margin;  the  two  broods 
are  most  distinct  here. 

Euchloe  cardamines.  Males  with  a  fine  black  spot  in  the  centre 
of  the  hind  wings  (several). 

Satyrus  egeria.  Varies  considerably  in  both  sexes ;  the 
spring  form  of  male  has  the  spots  enlarged  and  brown.  A  fine 
specimen,  with  extra  central  markings,  forming  an  interrupted 
broad  band  from  the  tip  to  the  hind  margin  similar  to  megcera ; 
another  with  the  four  spots  surrounding  the  eye  much  reduced, 
all  the  others  nearly  obsolete ;  the  row  of  eye-spots  upon  the 
hind  wings  reduced  to  white  dots  very  slightly  surrounded  with 
black :  this  form  approaches  the  var.  arete  of  hyperanthus. 
Some  have  the  ground  all  brown ;  one  has  a  greasy  appearance, 
and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  soaked  in  oil.  Many  females  have  an 
extra  spot  between  the  two  near  the  anal  angle  and  that  above  ; 
others,  though  rare,  have  two  inside  the  anal  ones,  which  are 
generally  suffused  (these  nearly  correspond  with  the  male  described 
above  like  megcera). 

Satyrus  megcera,  A  female,  with  the  transverse  lines  upon 
the  upper  wings  filled  in  with  dark  brown,  forming  a  broad  band  ; 
the  tip  has  the  large  black  spot  which  is  double-eyed,  above  it 
another  single  eye -spot,  and  below  these  a  small  dot,  otherwise 
typical. 

Hipparchia  semele.  A  male,  plain  sooty-brown  all  over  upper 
surface.  This  species  varies  mostly  on  the  under  side;  a  nice 
example  has  a  broad  white  band  nearly  through  the  inferiors. 
These  bands  range  from  white  to  many  rich  shades  of  brown. 

Epinephele    ianira.      Females  with    double    eye-spots ;  one, 

with  same,  broadly  surrounded  with  yellow,  lower  portion  fulvous. 

E,  tithonus.     Very  variable.     Several  males  with  blind  ocelli ; 

one,  a  little  gem,  has  the  bar  continued  to  the  costa,  and  into  the 

base,  hind  wings  dark,  with  small  central  fulvous  spots.     Several 
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of  each  sex  have  one  extra  dot,  or  sometimes  two  dots,  inside 
the  hind  margin.  A  female  has  the  middle  one  on  under  surface 
centred  with  white ;  others  are  very  pale,  almost  yellow,  upon  the 
upper  surface. 

E.  hyperanthus.  Several  of  the  var.  arete,  both  sexes. 
Females  with  spots  upon  the  fore  wings,  surrounded  with  yellow ; 
one  or  two  have  lanceolated  spots  underneath  ;  several  bleached  ; 
sometimes  the  ground  is  very  dark  upon  the  hind  wings. 

Coenonympha  pamphilus.  A  male,  with  the  spots  near  tip 
much  enlarged,  some  obsolete,  others  ringed  with  yellow;  a 
male  with  hind  wings  dark  brown,  with  small  central  spaces  ; 
a  very  large  female  which  approaches  davus,  ground  quite  red- 
dish, spots  near  tip  surrounded  with  paler,  hind  wings  each 
contain  three  large  black  spots  near  outer  margin  (this  specimen 
is  totally  different  to  many  others  I  have  with  similar  spots)  ; 
two  males  with  double  elongated  eye-spots  upon  hind  wings ;  the 
ground  colour  varies  much. 

Vanessa  cardui.  Varies  mostly  in  the  red  markings.  Some 
are  light  red  only;  a  few  brick-red ;  others  extremely  pale,  the 
beautiful  pink  ones  being  scarce.  I  have  some  in  which  the  dark 
ground  predominates,  and  with  the  row  of  spots  upon  the  hind 
wings  nearly  banded  throughout;  some  have  the  spots  finely 
centred  with  blue. 

V.  atalanta.  One  very  beautiful ;  upon  the  hind  wings,  inside 
the  scarlet  band,  tlie  obscure  black  lunules  are  each  centred  with 
blue,  most  noticeable  and  uncommon  ;  several  with  the  spots 
running  through  the  band  blue  centred  also. 

The  larvae  of  the  last  two  species  have  been  very  abundant 
this  season.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  several  hundreds  of 
each.  V.  cardui  I  took  upon  mallow,  three  kinds  of  thistles,  also 
stinging-nettles;  but  neither  species  were  seen  commonly  upon 
the  wing  in  the  autumn. 

V.  iOf  with  the  yellow  replaced  by  white,  occurs  annually  in 
the  Forest. 

Argynnis  euphrosyne.  Males  very  pale,  almost  yellow,  the 
border  spots  absent,  replaced  by  fine  black  lines ;  a  fine  one  with 
central  spots  much  enlarged  and  banded  ;  another  has  the  central 
row  of  spots  upon  hind  wings  confluent  with  the  margin,  the 
latter  broad  and  containing  another  row  of  fulvous  spots,  under 
surface  with  central  area  yellow,  a  pearly  streak  in  the  middle, 
with  a  border  of  closely-set  white  spots,  inside  of  which  is  a  band 
of  brick-red,  the  black  spots  reduced  to  minute  rings  filled  in 
with  yellow  (this  specimen  looks  unlike  euphrosyne), 

A,  selene.  About  the  most  variable  butterfly  here.  Several 
I  m  with  the  dark  markings  much  enlarged,  and  with  all  the  margins 
I  ■  broadly  banded  ;  some,  in  addition,  have  all  the  wings  irrorated 
I  ■  with  black  scales,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being 
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rarely  two  similar,  some  light,  others  very  dark  and  reddish  ;  a 
jDretty  form  has  all  the  marginal  spots  yellow. 

A.  paphia.  A  male  with  the  hind  wings  bronze-green;  a 
female  quite  blue,  with  usual  silvery  streaks. 

Var.  valesina.  Varies  in  itself;  one  suffused  with  blue  scales  ; 
another  with  nearly  all  the  ground  3^ellow.  I  bred  a  form  which 
I  have  sought  for  in  vain  upon  the  wing;  it  is  shaded  all  over, 
and  is  an  extreme  specimen  :  altogether  I  have  above  twenty,  but 
this  one  attracts  attention  at  once ;  several  have  the  wings 
brownish,  and  are  intermediate  between  the  type  and  valesina. 

Polyommatus  phloeas,  one  of  the  var.  schmidtii  (Gerh.). 
Several  approaching  it ;  two  fine  males,  finely  irrorated  with 
black  all  over,  the  copper  scarcely  visible.     (Meadows.) 

Lyccena  cegon.  Males  often  have  the  margins  broadly  black, 
and  with  the  nervules  finely  pencilled  for  some  distance  towards 
the  base ;  others  reduced  to  marginal  lines ;  ground,  three 
shades,  very  light  blue  ;  dark  and  purplish  ;  a  rarer  form  light 
and  suffused  with  grey.  The  females  are  more  constant;  the 
blue-marked  ones  do  not  occur  here,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find 
specimens  with  the  "  silver  studs "  upon  the  hind  wings,  the 
spots  being  quite  black.  I  have  a  female  with  a  broad  zigzag 
orange  line  upon  all  the  margins. 

Pamphila  thaumas.  I  take  a  most  interesting  form  every 
year ;  the  superior  wings,  from  the  base  to  the  anal  angle,  right 
round  to  some  distance  into  the  costa,  broadly  suffused  with  dark 
greenish  ground ;  all  the  hind  wings  quite  as  dark  as  actceon. 
This  form  occurs  in  both  sexes ;  the  small  projjortion  of  tawny 
shows  up  vividly ;  under  wings  greenish  ;  the  type  is  very  light 
in  comparison.      (New  Forest,  amongst  rushes.) 

Hesperia  malvte.  Several  rich  brown,  one  var.  taras  (Bergstr.). 
Several  other  species  vary  considerabl}',  but  the  above  are  in 
many  instances  constant. 

I  have  noticed,  for  some  years  past,  that  the  butterflies  of 
this  district  are  much  darker  than  from  any  other  that  I  have 
ever  collected  in. 

Eingwood,  January,  1893. 


EEMOVAL  OF  GEEASE   FEOM  THE   BODIES    OF  MOTHS. 

By  W.  M.  Christy,  F.E.S. 

For  several  years  past  I  have  adopted  Mr.  Greene's  method 
of  treating  greasy  insects,  and  have  operated  on  some  hundreds 
of  moths,  large  and  small,  from  Cossus  ligniperda  down  to  Loho- 
phora  sexalisata.  The  plan  I  mean  is  described  in  the  *  Insect 
Hunter's  Companion,'  p.  76,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  only  way  of 
keeping  a  collection  in  good  order  with  respect  to  *'  grease."    My 
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object  in  the  following  remarks  is  to  show  that  by  a  little  modifi- 
cation of  Mr.  Greene's  plan  the  process  may  be  made  comparatively 
simple,  and  need  not  interfere  with  ordinary  collecting  work  to 
any  considerable  extent. 

Excavation. — Mr.  Greene  says :  "  When  the  insect  has  been 
on  the  setting-board  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  render  the  contents 
of  the  body  firm  and  viscid  (not  hard  or  dry),  remove  it."  ..."  If 
the  wings  of  the  insect,  when  removed  from  the  setting-board  (in 
order  to  prepare  the  body),  are  hot  thoroughly  dried  or  stiff,  it 
must  of  course  be  replaced  and  reset.  .  .  .  Take  a  a  pair  of  sharp 
fine-pointed  scissors  and  cut  from  the  under  side  of  the  body  a 
small  slij),  i.e.,  beginning  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  on  the 
Ze/it-hand  side,  cut  up  to  the  thorax ;  and  having  done  the  same  with 
the  right-hand  side,  remove  the  slip  thus  made.  Care  of  course 
must  be  taken  not  to  cut  too  deep.  Take  now  a  sharp  pen-knife, 
and  inserting  the  point  at  the  thorax  draw  it  gently  down  each 
side  of  the  body.  It  will  be  found  this  can  readily  be  done  if  the 
contents  are  not  hard.  The  interior,  when  thus  loosened,  can 
easily  be  picked  out  with  the  point  of  the  knife  or  a  pin  or  needle. 
In  very  small  insects,  as  Eupithecia,  &c.,  instead  of  a  knife  a  fine 
needle  must  be  used,  and  great  care  and  caution  are  necessary." 
Of  course  the  insect  should  be  held  in  your  left  hand,  upside 
down,  and  with  its  tail  pointing  towards  you  ;  the  head  of  the  pin 
being  between  your  left  fore  finger  and  thumb. 

I  never  excavate  anything  smaller  than,  say,  Notodonta  came- 
lina  or  Luperina  testacea.  Firstly,  because  I  cannot;  and,  secondly, 
because  I  do  not  find  it  necessar}'.  The  benzine  appears  to  soak 
all  the  grease  out  of  small  insects  without  the  body  being  opened 
at  all,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  benzine  would  not  do  so 
even  with  large  insects,  but  I  have  never  relied  solely  upon  it. 
The  body  sometimes  breaks  off  before  the  excavation  is  complete. 
When  this  happens  you  must  be  satisfied  with  what  has  been 
already  done;  you  cannot  hold  the  body  so  as  to  take  any  more 
out  of  it ;  you  must  leave  it,  and  trust  to  the  benzine. 

Break  off  the  body. — Before  doing  so,  cut  the  junction  of  the 
abdomen  and  thorax  underneath  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  you 
may  find  that  the  hind  wings  come  off  with  the  abdomen. 

Pinning. — Pass  a  very  fine  (No.  18  K.  &  B.)  pin  well  through 
one  side  of  the  detached  body,  and  push  the  body  high  up  along 
the  pin.  You  can  then,  by  means  of  the  pin,  transfer  the  body 
about  from  one  place  to  another  without  handling  it,  and  the  body 
need  not  come  in  contact  with  anything. 

Labelling. — A  paper  label,  with  a  number  corresponding  with 
a  similar  label  on  the  insect,  must  be  attached  to  the  pin,  so  that 
you  may  know  to  which  insect  each  body  belongs.  The  numbers 
must  be  written  on  the  labels  with  lead  pencil ;  benzine  would 
obliterate  ink. 

Soaking.-^The  bodies,  whether  excavated  or  not,  must  be 
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soaked  in  benzine  collas.  The  most  convenient  bottle  that  I  have 
tried  is  one  holding  4  ozs.,  not  more  than  3  inches  in  height,  and 
having  a  mouth  fully  Ij  inches  wide.  From  this  bottle  the  bodies 
can  easily  be  removed,  one  by  one,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  forceps. 
The  bodies  should  remain  several  days  at  least  in  the  benzine  ; 
and  if  the  benzine  becomes  much  discoloured  by  the  grease,  it 
should  be  poured  awa}^,  and  a  fresh  supply  put  into  the  bottle 
before  the  bodies  are  removed.  Large  bodies  or  hardened  ones, 
and  those  not  excavated  at  all,  should  remain  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
in  the  benzine. 

Drying. — Lay  the  body  on  blotting-paper,  hut  only  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  bury  it  immediately  in  powdered  French  chalk, 
and  leave  it  there  until  next  day.  Then  remove  it  from  the  chalk, 
and  shake  and  blow  off  the  powder  from  the  scales.  The  same 
chalk  may  be  used  again  and  again. 

Mending. — Pull  the  body  off  its  pin  as  carefully  as  possible, 
and,  holding  it  with  a  pair  of  pin-pointed  forceps,  attach  it  to  its 
place  on  its  own  insect  with  some  shellac,  and  steady  the  body 
in  its  proper  position,  b,y  means  of  a  pin  or  two,  while  the  shellac 
is  drying.  Mr.  Greene  says,  "  If  well  done,  tlie  operation  will 
escape  the  most  critical  eye  "  ;  and  this  is  perfectly  true. 

Now  if  it  were  only  possible  to  doctor  an  insect  when  it  was 
at  that  particular  state  of  partial  dryness,  which  Mr.  Greene  con- 
sidered so  essential,  it  would  often  entail  setting  an  insect  twice 
over;  or  if  the  whole  process,  such  as  I  have  described,  was 
obliged  to  be  done  straight  away  and  at  the  same  time,  then  it 
would  often  interfere  most  dreadfully  with  other  collecting  work, 
and  for  many  people  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question.  Bat  the 
process  may  be  completed  bit  by  bit.  The  insects  need  not  be 
taken  off  the  boards  before  they  are  thoroughly  dry.  The 
"  greasers "  may  generally  be  put  aside  until  a  number  have 
accumulated,  and  a  convenient  time  for  the  operation  presents 
itself.  I  often  do  them  weeks  after  they  have  been  killed,  and  I 
always  keep  many  until  the  winter  before  attacking  them.  After 
excavating,  pinning,  and  labelling,  the  bodies  may  be  put  aside 
for  a  time  ;  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  benzine,  or 
buried  in  the  chalk,  as  long  as  one  likes.  After  drying,  the 
bodies  may  be  pinned  beside  their  respective  insects  in  the  store- 
box,  and  be  left  there,  to  be  stuck  on  during  the  winter  evenings. 

1  think  that  by  dividing  up  the  process  in  this  sort  of  way  that 
time  enough  can  be  found  by  most  collectors  to  doctor,  at  any 
rate,  the  good  specimens  of  rare  species  that  are  known  to  be 
confirmed  "  greasers ; "  and  that  means  the  males  of  most 
Bombyces  and  many  others.  The  females  need  not,  as  a  rule,  be 
doctored  at  all,  except  the  Sesiidse,  Hepialidse,  and  Cossidse. 

Watergate,  Emsworth,  Hants. 
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THE  DRIGONFLIES  OF  THE  CHESTER  DISTRICT. 
By  J.  Arkle. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  in  my  entomological  wanderings, 
it  occurred  to  me,  when  a  dragonfly  crossed  my  path,  that  it 
might  be  interesting  to  give  some  attention  to  these  extraordinary 
creatures,  and  ascertain,  as  far  as  I  could,  how  many  species  were 
to  be  found  in  this  district.  The  Chester  Natural  Science  Society 
covers  the  northern  half  of  Wales,  as  well  as  the  county  of 
Cheshire.  In  this  district  we  have  heaths  and  mosses,  lakes  and 
meres,  rivers  and  streams, — all  favoured  haunts  of  the  order 
Odonata. 

If  we  turn  to  a  list  of  British  dragonflies — say,  that  of  Mr. 
W.  Harcourt  Bath — we  find  ourselves  among  **  nymphs,"  true 
"dragonflies,"  "  emeralds  "  and  "elfs,"  ''darts"  and  ''  sphinxes," 
"  demoiselles,"  "  sylphs,"  and  "  fays."  Such  are  the  quaint, 
mother-tongue  names  given  to  the  weird  and  beautiful  insects 
which  are  the  subjects  of  this  chapter.  A  closer  study  of  the  list 
shows  an  additional  and  more  scientific  nomenclature.  First  of 
all,  we  find  there  are  forty-six  species  claimed  as  British.  But 
so  many  of  these  rest  on  such  slender  claims  that  the  author 
referred  to,  in  his  '  Illustrated  Handbook,'  p.  13,  estimates  the 
number  of  truly  indigenous  forms  at  no  more  than  thirty-seven. 
Still  keeping  to  our  list,  we  find  the  forty-six  species  divided  into 
two  great  sections — Libellulina  and  Agrionina. 

Section  I.  is  subdivided  into  two  tribes — Libellulina  and 
iEscHNiNA.  Tribe  1  is  again  divided  into  two  families — Libel- 
LULiDA  and  CoRDULiiDA.  Then  we  get  the  Libellulida  separated 
into  genera — the  Leucorrhinia,  Sympetrum  (nymphs),  Platetruni, 
Lihellida,  and  Orthetrum  (dragonflies).  The  Corduliida  are  a 
single  genus,  Cordtdia  (emeralds).  Tribe  2  (iEscHNiN^)  is  divided 
into  the  two  families  Gomphida  and^scHNiD^.  The  Gomphida 
are  subdivided  into  the  genera  Onychogomiolius,  Gomphus  (elfs) ; 
Cordidegaster  (darts)  ;  the  ^schnida  into  Anax,  Brachytron^  and 
^sclina—QjW  sphinxes. 

Section  II.— the  Agrionina — comprises  two  families,  the 
Calopterygida  and  the  Agrionida.  The  Calopterygida  are 
represented  by  the  soHtary  genus  Calopteryx,  or  demoiselles, 
but  the  Agrionida  by  six  genera — Lestes  (sylphs),  Platycnemis 
(fairies),  Erythromma,  Pyrrhosomaj  Ischnura,  and  Agrion — all 
fays. 

So  far,  I  have  taken  fourteen  species  in  the  Chester  district. 
They  are  as  follows,  together  with  a  very  brief  description, 
localities,  and  times  of  appearance  : — 

Leucorrhinia  duhia.  This  is,  perhaps,  our  best  dragonfly.  It 
has  a  large,  black,  triangular  spot  at  the  base  of  each  under 
wing.  Heaths  in  the  Delamere  district.  Very  local.  June  and 
July. 
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Sympetriim  vulgatiim,  Keddish  olive.  The  pterostigma  (the 
conspicuous  spot  on  the  costal  margin  of  the  wings  near  the  tip) 
is  also  reddish.  Heaths  in  the  Delamere  district.  Evidently 
scarce  and  local.  The  Delamere  form,  which  is  exceptionally 
large,  has  been  honoured  with  the  varietal  name  of  major. 
June. 

Sympetrum  scoticum.  The  wing-bases  have  a  deep  yellowish 
suffusion  or  blotch.  Abundant  on  the  Delamere  heaths  in  August 
and  September.  The  sexes  in  L.  duhia  and  S.  scoticiwi  differ 
very  much  in  coloration. 

Libellula  quadrimacidata.  Easily  distinguished,  for,  as  the 
name  implies,  it  is  the  four-spotted  dragonfly.  Further,  the 
lower  wings  possess  a  large,  triangular,  basal  patch  of  dark 
brown  beautifully  reticulated  with  yellow.  I  have  only  met  with 
this  insect  on  one  of  the  Delamere  heaths.     June. 

Orthetrum  ccendescens.  The  male,  especially,  is  powdered 
with  *'  cobalt  blue."  Merionethshire  ;  near  Parkgate ;  Bidston, 
near  Wallasey.     Scarce.     July. 

Brachytron  pratense  (^Eschnid^).  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
species  of  dragonflies.  Spotted  with  blue.  I  have  only  taken  it 
near  the  Black  Falls,  Maentwrog,  Merionethshire.     July. 

Mschna  jiuicea  (the  wood  sphinx).  Another  of  the  large 
blue-spotted  dragonflies.  Occurs  on  all  the  wooded  Delamere 
heaths.     August  and  September. 

JE.  grandis.  A  large  russet-coloured  dragonfly,  with  blue  spots 
and  russet-tinted  wings.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  blue 
spots  on  the  thorax  at  the  base  of  each  wing.  This  is  our  com- 
monest and  best  distributed  species.  I  have  a  specimen  which 
flew  into  a  house  in  Chester.  Perhaps  the  best  locality  is  by  the 
pond  on  the  top  of  Helsby  Hill  where,  on  September  10th,  I  came 
across  nearly  a  dozen  flying  about  and  resting  on  the  stone  wall 
by  the  roadside.     August  and  September. 

Calopteryx  virgo.  This  handsome  insect,  all  aglow  with  pea- 
cock green,  I  found  by  the  wooded  streams  in  Merionethshire. 
The  variety  eversmaimi,  in  which  the  wings  of  the  male  are 
smoky,  is  the  form  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee.     June  and  July. 

C  splendens.  The  wings  of  the  male  are  transparent  with  a 
broad,  dark,  central  band.  I  mention  this  lovely  species  as  I 
have  a  strong  recollection  I  saw  three  or  four  specimens  on  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  Dee,  a  mile  or  so  above  Chester,  some  years 
ago.  But,  **  as  both  species  of  Calopteryx  never  occupy  the  same 
stream  or  brook,"  I  fear  I  was  mistaken.     June  and  July. 

Lestes  sponsa.  One  of  the  small,  blue  and  black  dragonflies. 
The  colours,  however,  are  bronzed,  and  therefore  permanent. 
On  one  or  two  of  the  pools  on  the  Delamere  heaths.  July  and 
August. 

Pyrrhosoma  minium.  Easily  identified  by  its  ruby-coloured 
body.     Wooded  Delamere  heaths.     June. 
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Ischnura  elegans.  A  small  black-bodied  insect  with  the  eighth 
segment  blue.     Sedgy  ditches ;  Sealand,  near  Chester.     July. 

Agrion  puella.  Another  of  the  small  blue  and  black  dragon- 
flies.  Common  generally  throughout  the  summer,  on  the  long 
grass  and  rushes  of  damp  meadows,  and  by  the  edges  of  ponds. 

A.  cyathigerum  (the  heart-spotted  fay).  Very  similar  to  the 
last  in  appearance.  "  The  second  segment  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
male  possesses  a  heart-shaped  spot."  (' Illustrated  Handbook  of 
Dragonflies').  Found  throughout  the  summer,  and  in  situations 
similar  to  those  frequented  by  A.  puella. 

Dragonflies,  in  spite  of  a  formidable  name,  are  perfectly 
harmless.  Their  capture,  and,  it  may  be  remarked,  their  intelli- 
gence, are  matters  which  may  be  estimated  according  to  their 
size.  Many  of  the  smaller  species  (Agrionid^) — the  fairies  and 
fays — seem  almost  insensible  to  the  approach  of  the  collector, 
and  can  often  be  taken  by  hand.  The  capture  of  the  largest 
species  (^schnid^) — the  sphinxes — is  frequently  a  more  difficult 
matter.  M.  juncea  is  the  most  intelligent  dragonfly  I  know.  I 
can  conjure  up  before  me  a  vision  of  a  certain  pool,  on  one  of 
the  Delamere  heaths,  fringed  with  a  margin  of  rush  and  sedge. 
Here,  in  August  or  September,  a  couple  of  these  handsome  insects 
— the  intrusion  of  a  third  is  at  once  resented  by  the  male — can 
be  seen  skimming  up  and  down  almost  within  reach  of  the  net. 
The  word  "  almost "  faithfully  represents  the  narrow  distance 
between  your  net  and  the  insect.  But  it  is  quite  enough  on  the 
side  of  the  dragonflies.  There  they  go,  along  and  back  again. 
They  are  only  some  five  feet  above  the  water,  and  so  close  that 
you  can  see  every  spot  on  their  gaily  decked  bodies.  Do  not 
strike  until  you  are  sure,  for,  if  you  miss,  off  goes  the  insect,  and 
you  may  see  it  no  more.  But  here  is  a  little  point  of  only  a  foot 
or  so  of  bank  projecting  into  the  water.  Let  your  insects  get 
thoroughly  accustomed  to  their  line  of  fancied  safety,  and  then, 
as  one  returns,  stretch  yourself  out  from  the  little  cape  and  you 
stop  the  astonished  dragonfly  !  Some  species  show,  to  a  marked 
degree,  the  faculty  of  curiosity.  Quite  half-a-dozen  L.  scoticum 
have,  at  different  times,  settled  upon  my  net — apparently  for  a 
period  of  examination  and  inquiry !  I  always  let  these  go  in 
return  for  their  professions  of  fraternity. 

I  use  a  common  cane  net  with  a  bamboo  or  oak  sapling  handle. 
The  bag  is  about  two  feet  deep,  rounded  at  the  hottom,  and  made  of 
the  material  known  in  milliners'  shops  as  "  Paris  net."  The 
starch,  or  stiffening,  is  previously  washed  out  in  warm  water.  The 
cane  hoop  runs  through  a  calico  hem  at  the  top  of  the  bag.  The 
whole  instrument  is  so  light  that  it  responds  to  every  action  of  the 
wrist,  and  it  offers  the  smallest  possible  obstruction  to  the  air. 
I  prefer  the  white — for  even  if  you  are  taking  Lepidoptera,  and  at 
night,  you  can  always  see  your  captured  insect  by  holding  the  bag 
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against  the  sky.  I  have  seen  green  nets  and  even  black  nets,  but 
give  me  a  white  one. 

Dragonflies  are  best  set  as  soon  as  they  are  killed — say,  bv  a 
pinch  on  the  thorax,  or,  better  still,  by  the  cyanide  bottle.  The 
cyanide  does  not  seem  to  produce  rigor  mortis  as  in  the  case  of 
Lepidoptera.  I  use  a  flat  setting-board.  It  gives  the  dragonflies 
a  smarter  appearance  ;  but  this  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  opinion. 
If  unset  and  dried  they  can  be  easily  relaxed  by  being  placed  in 
a  well-corked  pickle  bottle  half  filled  with  cut  and  bruised  laurel 
leaves  with  a  piece  of  perforated  card  on  the  top.  By  this 
method  there  is  no  fear  of  "  mould,"  and  the  same  may  be  said 
in  relaxing  Lepidoptera.  Insects  may  be  left,  in  splendid  con- 
dition for  setting,  as  long  as  a  fortnight,  according  to  the  time  of 
year. 

The  great  objection  against  most  of  the  dragonflies  is  that 
their  colours  fade.  But  their  identity  does  not  depend  exclusively 
on  these  fading  colours.  And,  even  in  a  faded  dragonfly,  the 
markings  reappear  under  a  pocket  microscope.  At  any  rate  a 
collection  of  these  insects  is  a  beautiful  and  interesting  sight, 
and  will  well  repay  the  exertions  of,  I  venture  to  prophesy,  many 
a  future  collector. 

Chester,  October  28th,  1892. 


DEIOPEIA     PULCHELLA     IN    HAMPSHIRE. 
By  G.  B.  Corbin. 

For  every  recorded  occurrence  of  this  and  other  similarly 
erratic  species  no  doubt  many  specimens  pass  away  without  ever 
coming  under  the  eye  of  an  entomologist.  This  uncertainty  of 
its  occurrence  in  each  year  is  amply  verified  by  the  table,  Entom. 
XXV.  J  54;  for  while  in  1870  thirty  specimens  are  recorded,  the 
five  years  from  1887  to  1891,  inclusive,  are  without  a  single 
record,  and  this  surely  not  from  want  of  observers,  for  we  must 
conclude  they  are  ever  increasing,  if  we  take  into  consideration 
that  at  present  there  are  three  or  four  journals  devoted  exclusively 
to  entomology,  whilst  within  the  memory  of  many  of  us,  '  The 
Weekly  Entomologist,'  *  The  Entomologist 's  Annual,'  and  other 
publications  of  a  like  nature,  died  from  sheer  lack  of  support. 
An  unrecorded  specimen  of  D.  pulchella,  from  the  neighbourhood 
between  Ringwood  and  Christchurch,  came  into  my  hands  about 
the  end  of  June.  It  is  bodiless,  but  I  relaxed  and  "  set "  the 
wings,  which  are  in  tolerable  condition,  considering  the  rough 
handling  it  must  have  passed  through,  as  it  was  taken  some  time 
previously,  and  its  incarceration  in  the  tobacco-box  of  a  labouring 
man  added  nothing  to  its  perfection.  A  second  specimen  of  the 
moth  is  said  to  have  been  seen  at  the  same  time  and  place,  but  I 
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suppose  it  escaped ;  indeed,  I  should  not  have  believed  my  very 
non-entomological  informant  about  the  species  at  all,  if  I  had  not 
seen  the  specimen  in  question.  My  cabinet  previously  contained 
one,  taken  at  Bournemouth  in  September,  1875  (Entom.  viii. 
280),  and  on  comparison  I  find  tbe  red  spots  on  the  wings  of  the 
1892  specimen  are  larger  and  brighter  than  in  the  other;  but  this 
would  naturally  be  the  case  when  the  age  of  each  is  taken  into 
account.  Whether  the  size  of  the  spots  has  anything  to  do  witli 
their  supposed  British  or  Continental  origin  I  must  leave,  but  if, 
as  we  may  suppose,  the  1875  specimen  is  British  born,  and  the 
other  a  *'  migrant,"  it  seems  to  point  in  that  direction,  although 
such  evidence  is  much  too  slender  for  generalization.  The  fine- 
ness and  perfect  condition  of  several  of  those  described  as  taken 
in  the  early  summer,  would  lead  us  ahnost  to  doubt  their  flight 
across  the  Channel  from  France  to  our  own  shores ;  and  yet,  I 
suppose,  with  a  favourable  wind  the  journey  would  not  be  of  long 
duration.  That  the  species  is  a  wanderer  is  well  known,  and  in 
the  comparatively  recent  work,  '  Darwinism,'  by  Dr.  A.  B>. 
Wallace,  page  359,  two  separate  instances  are  cited — one  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  MacLachlan  in  the  '  Entomologist's  Monthly  Maga- 
zine '  for  June,  1885,  and  the  other  from  an  account  of  a  voyage 
of  the  '  Rattlesnake,'  in  which  this  particular  species  of  moth  was 
taken  some  thousand  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  so  that  its 
fight  across  the  "  silver  streak  "  would  be  a  matter  of  very  little 
moment.  Hitherto  it  seems  the  anticipated  autumnal  appear- 
ance has  not  been  realized;  but  we  may  almost  ask  if  migrant 
Colias  edusa  produced  its  anticipated  brood,  why  not  D.  pul- 
chella  ?  The  rapid  flight  of  the  one,  and  consequent  wider 
distribution,  compared  with  the  lowly  flight  and  comparatively 
sluggish  habits  of  the  other  with  us,  may  in  a  slight  degree 
account  for  the  ditterence,  if  indeed  our  changeable  and  humid 
climate  is  not  answerable  for  most  of  it.  It  may  be  argued  that 
what  I  have  said  about  long  flights  on  the  one  hand,  and  sluggish 
habits  on  the  other  in  connection  with  D,  pidchella,  seems  con- 
tradictory, but  is  it  so  ?  Do  we  not  find  an  analogy  in  many 
of  our  migrating  summer  birds,  as  the  warblers,  landrail,  &c.? 
For  if  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  these  feathered  visitors  was 
limited  to  what  we  see  of  them  in  our  midst,  we  should  scarcely 
imagine  they  made  journeys  to  and  fro  beyond  the  seas,  although 
the  "  cause  and  eflect  "  in  the  bird  and  insect  may  be,  and  no 
doubt  is,  different. 

As  D.  pidchella  is  sometimes  absent,  or  at  least  unrecorded, 
for  several  consecutive  seasons,  are  we  to  suppose  that  it  fails  to 
establish  itself  on  British  soil,  and  that  for  a  future  supply  we  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  migrants  from  the  Continent  ?  Its  more 
frequent  occurrence  on  or  near  our  southern  coast  is  somewhat 
affirmative  of  such  a  supposition,  and  yet  its  position  in  the 
British  list  is,  in  a  measure,  far  more  satisfactory  than   such 
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species  as  L.  dispart  E,  alniaria,  &c.  (shall  I  name  E.  cratcegi 
in  the  same  catalogue  ?),  in  its  indigenous  claim. 

The  specimen  that  led  to  these  wandering  remarks  must  have 
come  from  a  locality  not  very  far  removed  from  that  in  which  one 
of  the  earliest — if  not  the  first — recorded  British  example  was 
taken  by  my  old  and  very  respected  correspondent,  the  late  Mr. 
J.  C.  Dale,  of  Glanvilles  Wootton,  Sherborne.  He  has  more 
than  once  described  to  me  how  he  met  with  the  moth  in  the  early 
rjiorning  in  the  autumn ;  and  though  at  first  inclined  to  pass  it  by 
as  some  common  species,  when  captured  he  had  no  idea  what  it 
was,  and  was  more  than  delighted  when  he  discovered  what  a 
prize  he  had  got  (Entom.  vii.  290).  If  statistics  of  captures 
were  taken,  I  think  the  county  of  Hampshire  would  yield  its  fair 
quota  to  the  list  of  specimens  met  with  in  Britain,  or  at  least  hold 
its  own  with  Kent,  Sussex,  Devon  and  Cornwall,  compared  with 
which  the  adjoining  county  of  Dorset  has  few  records  ;  this,  no 
doubt,  arising  from  lack  of  observers,  although  the  rare  beauty  of 
this  lovely  insect  would  recommend  itself  even  to  the  uninitiated. 

Eingwood,  Hants. 


CLOSTERA     A  NA  CHORETA . 
By    H.    G.    Knaggs,    M.D.,    F.L.S. 

After  nearly  twenty  years'  withdrawal  from  the  world  of 
Entomology,  the  old  love  has  prompted  me  to  read  up  the 
literature  which  has  accumulated  since  my  retirement. 

Whilst  perusing  your  excellent  periodical,  a  few  days  ago,  I 
found  a  surprise  in  store  for  me  in  the  shape  of  an  article  entitled 
"  Clostera  anachoreta/'  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Greene,  M.A.  (Entom. 
xiv.,  1881,  117;  xxi.,  1888,  31),  the  gist  of  which  seems  to  be  to 
prove  that  the  above  species  was  imported ;  though  Mr.  Greene 
is  good  enough  to  add,  "  Anyone  acquainted  with  my  friend  and 
correspondent.  Dr.  Knaggs,  would  not  dream  of  even  hinting  at 
his  taking  part  in  such  a  transaction." 

Perhaps  not ;  but  as  the  Reverend  gentleman  addresses  himself 
to  a  generation  of  entomologists,  few  of  whom  can  have  any  know- 
ledge of  me,  I  must  ask  you,  in  justice,  to  permit  me  to  reopen  this 
question  once  more, — not  for  the  purpose  of  imputing  to  my 
quondam  friend  and  correspondent  any  unworthy  motive,  but 
merely  to  lay  before  your  readers  certain  recorded  facts  which  the 
author  of  the  paper  referred  to  has  thought  proper  to  omit,  I  do 
not  say  knowingly,  from  his  argument,  but  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  completely  knock  the  bottom  out  of  his  theory. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  must  apologise  for  encroaching 
on  your  valuable  space  by  reprinting  Mr.  Greene's  article  in 
extensOf  this  being  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  and 
reference. 
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Mr.  Greene's  Paper, 

"  I   am   very  anxious   to   once  more   re-open  the   question,    *  Is 
Clostera   miachoreta  an   indigenous   British   insect  ? '     I   have    never 
thought  it  to  be  so.     My  last  communication  to  '  Entomologist '  was 
m  1881,  nearly  seven  years  ago.     As  it  is  necessary  to  my  enquiry, 
and  as  probably  most  of  your  present  readers  know  little  as  to  the 
particulars  of  its  appearance  in  this  country  twenty-eiglit  years  ago, 
T  reproduce  it  here :  '  In  the  year  1859,  Dr.  Knaggs  announced  that 
he   had   discovered   eleven  larvae  of  this,  till  then,   reputed  British 
species.     Ten  pupae  resulted,  and  eggs  were  produced  in  due  course. 
These,  more  or  less,  were  distributed  among  various   entomologists 
(myself  included),  and  they  having,  in  their  turn,  obtained  eggs,  the 
insect  was  bred  for  some  years  in  such  vast  numbers  as  to  become 
an  absolute  drug,  and  people  ceased  to  keep  up  the  brood  any  longer. 
Can  any  of  the  numerous  readers  of  the  '  Entomologist  '  inform  me 
whether  it  has  ever  been  taken  since  then  in  a  *  state  of   nature  ?' 
I   observe  in   the    'Zoologist'    (1863,    p.    8694),  a   notice  from  Mr. 
Sidebotham  that  he  had  taken  a  larva  at  Folkestone,  very  near  the 
place  where  Dr.  Knaggs  made  his  discovery ;  and  a  similar  notice 
from  Mr.  Meek,  in  the  '  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.'  (i.  123).     These  instances  are 
all  that  I  can  discover,  and  they  do  not  answer  my  question  in  the  way 
I  desire,  as  these  larvae  were  found  in  the  same  place  as  Dr.  Knaggs's, 
and  the  *  home-breeding '  had,  perhaps,  scarcely  fallen  through  (Entom. 
XV.  p.  117).     Two,  and  only  two,  replies  to  my  question  appeared  in 
the  same  volume  (pp.  133,  160).     The  latter  I  dismiss  for  the  present. 
The  first  was  extremely  interesting,  and  very  much  to  the  purpose. 
From  it  I  make  the  following  extracts  : — *  In  answer,  &c.,  I  send  an 
account  of  my  own  experience.     In  September,  1861,  my  father  found 
a  larva  feeding  on  poplar,  in  some  small  plantations  below  West  Cliff, 
Folkestone  ;  but  I  did  not  recognise  the  species  till  the  pupa  hatched 
on  April  27th,  1862.  .  .  .  This  larva  of  C.  anachoreta  and  the  subse- 
quent ones  of  this  species  we  found  in  1862-3,  were  only  on  this 
"  balsam  poplar."     In  the  autumn  of  1862  my  brother  and  I  found 
twelve  larvae  ;  one  died  when  young,  the  other  eleven  changed  into 
pupae,  all  of  which  hatched  in  the  following  spring.    ...    In  October, 
1863,  we  found  Notodonta  ziczac,  N.  dictcea,  and  one  larva  of  anaclwreta, 
which  we  did  not  keep,  as  we  had  bred  them  in  plenty.    During  that 
month  we  turned  out  eighty-four  nearly  full-fed  larvffi  of  anachoreta, 
but  not  all  bred  from  the  same  parents,  in  different  places  among 
these  plantations.    "We  put  the  larvae  on  the  same  species  of  poplar  we 
had  first  found  them  on,  in  order  thoroughly  to  establish  the  species 
there  ;  but  since  that  date   we   have  neither  of  us  seen  the  larva  of 
anachoreta  there,  although  we  have  been  at  Folkestone  every  autumn  up 
to  the  present  time,  .  .  .    not  having  seen  an  anachoreta  larva  for  eleven 
years,  I  was  deceived  in  the  spring  of  1874,  by  finding  some  young 
larvae  in  these  plantations,  which  proved  to  be  those  of  S.  salicis. — 
T.  H.  Briggs,  May  14th,  1881.'     (The  italics  are  mine.) 

*'  From  the  above  it  will  readily  be  seen  that,  even  in  its  birth- 
place, the  insect  steadily  diminished  in  numbers,  until  in  1864  it 
disappeared  altogether,  though  eighty-four  full-grown  larvae  had  been 
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distributed  in  the  locality ;  and  though  carefully  sought  for  eight 
successive  autumns,  not  a  single  specimen  was  taken.  It  is  further 
to  be  observed  that  the  oiie  larva  taken  by  Mr.  Sidebotham,  and  that 
by  Mr.  Meek,  were  both  captured  at  the  on'(/lnal  locality  and  prior 
to  1864. 

**  In  the  other  reply  Mr.  S.  Norman  refers  me  to  Entom.  vol.  ix. 
232.  Mr.  Norman  states  there  that  he  found  a  pupa,  but  did  not  know 
what  it  was,  until  it  emerged  the  following  May ;  and  in  his  more 
recent  communication  adds,  that  he  found  it  under  loose  bark  on 
willow.  This  seems  strange,  as  every  record  gives  poplar  as  the  food 
of  anachoreta.  Is  Mr.  Norman  quite  sure  that  he  did  not  mistake 
Clostera  curtula  for  anachoreta  ?  Until  this  be  clearly  ascertained  I 
cannot  attach  much  value  to  this  communication.  Since  I  wrote  in 
1881  I  have  again  carefully  examined  the  pages  of  the  '  Zoologist,' 
'  Entomologist,'  and  the  '  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,'  with  the  result  that  (putting 
aside  Mr.  Norman's  statement  as  doubtful,  and  the  announcement  of 
a  single  larva  having  been  bred  in  confinement)  no  mention  of  the 
capture  of  anachoreta  in  any  stage  has  been  recorded  since  1864,  a 
period  of  twenty-three  years. 

"  I  said,  in  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  that  I  did  not  believe 
anachoreta  to  be  an  indigenous  British  insect  years  ago.  Still  less  do 
I  believe  it  to  be  so  now.  All  who  had  the  opportunity  of  breeding  it, 
after  its  discovery  in  1859,  must  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  it  was  a 
most  prolific  insect.  I  myself  have  had  three  broods  within  twelve 
months,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  the  larv^  multiplied  to  such  an 
extent  that  collectors  grew  tired  of  it,  and  ceased  to  keep  up  the  breed. 
Now,  from  about  1854  to  1864  was  one  of  the  most  (if  not  the  most) 
energetic  periods  in  the  history  of  British  Entomology  (Lepidoptera). 
At  no  time,  during  my  forty  years'  experience,  has  there  been  a  more 
numerous  or  more  skilled  body  of  collectors,  larva  hunters,  pupa 
diggers,  &c.  And  yet  I  am  asked  to  believe  that  an  'indigenous' 
British  insect,  which  has  two  or  three  broods  in  the  year,  whose  larva 
is  easily  detected,  and  whose  food  is  found  all  over  the  country,  could 
have  eluded  the  searching  gaze  of  hundreds  of  keen-eyed  collectors 
before  1859,  and  finally  have  turned  up  in  one  spot  in  England,  with  a 
reduced  family  of  eleven !  Again,  is  it  credible  that  an  indigenous 
insect  so  prolific  as  anachoreta,  and  whose  larva  could  so  easily  be 
found  by  a  practised  hand,  should  so  completely  disappear  after  1864 
(when  the  home-breeding  ceased)  that  no  record  of  its  capture,  either 
as  imago,  pupa,  or  larva,  can  be  found  up  to  the  present  time,  a  period 
of  twenty-three  years.  This  statement  is  of  course  subject  to  cor- 
rection. But  unless  it  be  very  considerably  modified,  I  unhesitatingly 
express  my  conviction  that  Clostera  anachoreta  is  not  a  British  insect. 
It  may  be  asked  by  some  of  your  readers  who  may  trouble  themselves 
to  read  these  lines,  *  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  insects  will  reappear 
after  long  intervals?'  To  which  I  reply  undoubtedly,  but  not,  I 
venture  to  think,  under  the  conditions  above  referred  to.  If  it  be 
further  asked,  *  How  then  do  you  explain  Dr.  Knaggs's  discovery  ?'  I 
answer  in  one  word,  '  importation.'  Anyone  acquainted  with  my  friend 
and  correspondent  Dr.  Knaggs  would  not  dream  of  even  hinting  at  his 
taking  part  in  any  such  transaction ;  but  that  C.  anachoreta,  in  one  or 
more  of  its  stages,  was  ignorantly  or  intentionally  introduced  into  this 
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country  about  1858  or  1859  is  my  fixed  conviction.     Hence  its  non- 
appearance  before  those  years  ;  hence  its  (/tsappearance  after  1864. 

"  Rostrevor,  CHfton,  Bristol,  January  2,  1888." 
(Entom.  xxi.  pp.  31-33.) 

In  the  first  place,  why  was  not  the  following  published  ?  (The 
italics  and  small  capitals  are  mine.) 

Mr.  Greene's  first  omission. 

''  At  page  7681,  '  Zoologist '  (1861),  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Newman, 
after  describing  the  larva  of  C.  anachoreta,  goes  on  to  say  :  — 

'  This  beautiful  larva  was  first  found  by  my  friend  Mr.  Sidney 
Cooper,  feeding,  as  he  believes,  on  Salix  capr^a  (sallow)  ;  afterwards 
by  Dr.  Knaggs,  feeding  on  Populus  nigra  (black  poplar) ;  Mr.  Cooper 
took  only  two  specimens,  not  being  aware  of  the  value  of  his  captures 
until  the  perfect  insect  emerged.  Dr.  Knaggs  was  more  fortunate, 
and,  although  he  obtained  but  few  individuals,  has  succeeded  in  main- 
taining a  succession  of  broods  :  to  this  gentleman  I  am  indebted  for 
tlie  opportunity  of  describing  the  larva.  In  confinement  it  fed  vora- 
ciously on  either  of  the  plants  mentioned.'  .  .   .  ." 

The  remainder  is  omitted  because  it  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the 
question,  and  would,  moreover,  require  the  publication  of 
explanatory  notes  from  the  '  Zoologist '  and  '  Intelligencer  '  of 
the  period,  thereby  occupying  space  quite  unnecessarily. 

Not  having  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Sidney  Cooper, 
either  personally  or  by  correspondence,  or  even  by  sight,  I  can 
only  go  to  records  for  the  date  of  that  gentleman's  captures,  and 
at  '  Zoologist,'  6213,  I  find  a  note  showing  that  Mr.  C.  was  col- 
lecting at  Folkestone  in  the  middle  of  June,  1858.  There  is  no 
recorded  evidence  of  his  having  collected  there  in  1859  ;  still  he 
may  have  done  so  — I  am  open  to  correction. 

Mr.  Greene  seems  to  have  an  idea  that  balsam  poplar  is  the 
only  food  which  C.  anachoreta  will  eat  in  this  country,  and  con- 
sequently rejects  the  captures  of  Mr.  Norman  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Harbour,  at  Deal  (Entom.  ix.  232  and  xiv.  160),  because  the 
pupa  found  by  the  former  was  under  willow  bark.  Mr.  Cooper's 
captures  are  declined,  I  presume,  for  a  similar  reason. 

N.B.  Mr.  Cooper  has  since  given  his  locality  as  Saltwood,  an 
inland  locality  about  six  miles  from  Folkestone  (page  112, 
'  Entomologist,'  1888). 

Mr.  Greene's  second  omission. 

If  the  reader  will  kindly  refer  to  Mr.  Biiggs's  paper  (Entom. 
xiv.  133)  he  will  find  that  the  words  left  out  by  Mr.  Greene 
between  "following  spring"  and  "In  October,  1863,"  are  as 
follow  : — 

E  2 
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*'....    We  also  found  in  that  autumn  (1862)  larvcB  of  C.  curtula, 

C.  RECLUSA,  NOTODONTA  ZICZAC,  N.  DICT-EA,  aucl  DiCRANURA  VINULA,  BUT 
ALL    THE    SPECIES    OF    ClOSTERA    WERE    ON    THE    BALSAM    POPLAR." 

It  certainl}^  does  seem  strange  that  all  the  three  Closterce 
should  have  been  found  feeding  together  on  balsam  poplar,  a 
plant  which  is  not  the  ordinary  food  of  either  of  them.  The 
most  rational  way  of  accounting  for  the  phenomenon  would 
appear  to  be  that  they  were  all  in  the  same  category,  so  that,  if 
C.  anachoreta  was  imported,  the  other  two  were  also  imported. 

Let  us  suppose  that  they  were  all  foreigners,  and  let  us 
further  suppose  that  I  was  aware  of  the  fraud,  and  was  dishonest 
enough  to  avail  myself  of  it,  does  it  not  seem  rather  extraordinary 
that  I,  at  that  time  a  mere  tyro,  visiting  Folkestone  for  the  first 
time  since  my  childhood,  should  have  contented  myself  with  only 
one  of  these  prizes  ? 

Let  us  now  take  it  that  C.  anachoreta  was  imported,  and  that 
C.  curtula  and  C.  reclusa  were  indigenous,  and  see  how  it  will  work 
that  way. 

Mr,  Greene's  third  omission. 

The  reader  must  now  please  again  refer  to  Mr.  Briggs's  note 
(Entom.  xiv.  133),  where  he  will  find  that  the  words  missing 
between  "  every  autumn  up  to  the  present  time  "  and  "  not  having 
seen  an  anachoreta  larva  for  eleven  years  "  are — 

"  This  may  he  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  these  youny  poplars 
have  died,  or  had  their  lower  branches  trimmed  and  grown  too  high  to  search  : 

NEITHER  HAVE  WE  SINCE  THAT  DATE  (1863)  FOUND  THERE  THE  OTHER 
LARV^  JUST  MENTIONED " 

Where  are  we  now  ?  According  to  Mr.  Greene's  reasoning 
the  reply  would  be  that  C.  anachoreta,  being  a  foreigner,  died  out 
from  sheer  inability  to  acclimatise  itself,  and  that  C.  curtula  and 

C.  reclusa Mr.  Greene  has  not  suggested  any  separate 

theory  as  to  their  disappearance.  Surely  it  is  more  logical  to 
conclude  that  the  same  meteorological  influences  which  played 
such  havoc  with  its  food-plant,  and  at  the  same  time  annihilated 
its  congeners  as  well  as  N.  dictaa  and  N.  ziczac,  were  also  the 
cause  of  the  vanishing  of  C.  anachoreta,  and  consequently  of 
Mr.  Briggs  failing  to  find  it  in  that  one  littoral  locality  only :  no 
one  appears  to  have  looked  for  it  elsewhere,  though  captures  have 
been  recorded  from  Deal  and  from  Walmer. 

Its  non-appearance  prior  to  1858  is  very  easily  explained  by 
tbe  fact  that  until  Mr.  Brewer,  the  Coleopterist,  chanced  to  find 
Sesia  chrysidiformis  in  the  "  Warren  "  hard  by,  Folkestone  was 
i\\m.o^i  Vi.  terra  incognita  io  i\i&  collector:  that  was  in  1855  {vide 
*  Zoologist,'  4818),  consequently  it  was  not  until  1850  that  atten- 
tion was  turned  to  this  El  Dorado  of  the  Lepidopterist ;  even 
then  it  was  not  likely  that  the  eager  hunters  who,  in  the  Warren 
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had  found  such  a  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  would  be  tempted  away 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  on  the  beaten  high  road  between 
Folkestone  and  Sandgate. 

Further  remarks  seem  unnecessary,  as  it  must  be  obvious, 
from  the  three  omissions  cited,  that  Mr.  Greene's  inferences  have 
been  drawn  from  wrong  premises. 

Camden  Koad,  London,  N.W.,  Jan.  13,  1893. 


NOTES   ON   THE   SYNONYMY  OF  NOCTUID   MOTHS. 

By  Arthur  G.  Butler,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  vol.  xxv.  p.  286.) 

Crioa,   Walk. 
Crioa  acronyctoicles. 
Crioa  acronyctoides,  Walker,   Lep.  Het.  xiii.   p.  1111,   n.  1 

(1857). 
Xylina?  applicata,  Walker,  /.  c,  xv.  p.  1736  (1858). 
Briarda?  indistincta,  Walker,  Z.  c,  Suppl.  3,  p.  894  (1865). 
Moreton  Bay.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

All  the  types  are  from  the  same  locality,  and  two  of  them 
were  obtained  by  the  same  collector. 

Felinia,  Guen. 
Briada,  Walk. 
Felinia  spissa, 
Felinia  spissa,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  322,  n.  1783  (1852). 
Briarda  (sic)  decens,  Walker,   Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1098,  n.  1 

^  (1857). 
India  and  Ceylon. 

Felinia  precedens. 
2  Briarda  (sic)  precedens,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1098 

n.  2  (1857). 
^  Briarda  (sic)  antecedens,  Walker,  I.  c,  p.  1099,  n.  3  (1857). 
India,  Ceylon,  and  Sumatra.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Pandesma,  Guen. 
Pandesma  quenavadi.* 
Pandesma  quenavadi,  Guen.,  Noct.  ii.  p.  438,  n.  1310  (1852). 
Thria  robiista,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1112,  n.  1  (1857). 

''•  P.  anysa,  Guen.,  appears  to  be  a  stunted  specimen  of  this  species ; 
Cerbia partita,  Walk.,  the  Australian  representative;  and  P.jiibra,  Swinh., 
probably  only  a  fine  variety.  The  latter,  however,  has  no  pale  apical  spot  to 
the  secondaries,  the  entire  fringe  of  which  wings  is  white,  and  the  black  discal 
patches  below  are  more  prominent ;  so  that  at  present  it  must  be  considered 
distinct.  Michera  submurina,  Walker,  is  an  alhed,  but  unquestionably  dis- 
tinct, species,  though  certainly  not  a  distinct  genus. 
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Cerhiafagitiva,  Walker,  l.c,  xiv.  p.  1365,  n.  1  (1857). 

Asia  and  Africa.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Guenee's  genus  Panti/dia  (type  P.  sjmrsa,  from  Australia)  is 
closely  allied  to  the  European  Pseudophia  illimaris.  It  has  not 
at  all  the  aspect  of  a  Polydesmid. 

POLYDESMA,    Bolsd. 

Polydesma  umhricola. 
?  Polydesma    umhricola ^    Boisduval,    Faune   Ent.   de   Madag. 
p.  108,  n.  1,  pi.  13,  fig.  5  (1833). 

P.  laudida,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  441,  n.  1313  (1852). 
(^P.  hoarmoides,  Guenee,  I.e.,  n.  1314  (1852). 

Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Africa,  India,  Ceylon,  Moulmein, 
Java.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Guenee's  type  of  P.  hoarmoides  has  the  tufts  on  the  front  of 
the  anterior  tibiae  rather  more  orange  than  usual.  I  have  very 
little  doubt  that  P.  serijMis,  Guen.,  is  also  identical  with 
P.  umhricola.  That  species  is  in  our  collection  from  Silhet,  and 
the  characters  ujpon  which  P.  scriptilis  is  separated  are  trivial  in 
the  extreme. 

The  Nilgiri  specimens,  identified  by  Mr.  Hampson  as 
P.  hoarmoides,  are  doubtless  Guenee's  P.  otiosa,  the  description 
of  which  they  fit  admirably.  I  think  P.  otiosa  may  be  distinct, 
though  closely  alHed  to  P.  umhricola :  it  is  smaller,  has  blacker 
costal  spots  on  the  upper  surface  of  primaries,  and  the  under 
surface  is  creamy  whitish;  the  secondaries  in  the  male  being 
almost  devoid  of  markings. 

The  P.  umhricola  of  Walker's  Catalogue  has  very  little  in 
common  with  Boisduval's  species. 

Polydesma  otiosa. 
Polydesma  otiosa,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  442,  n.  1316  (1852). 
Alamis  hrevipalpis,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1051,  n.  12 

(1857). 
Nilgiris  and  Punjab.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

DiATENES,  Guen. 
Setida,  Walk. 
This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Polydesma. 

Diatenes  gerida. 
Diatenes  gerula,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  443,  n.  1317  (1852). 
D.  aglossoides,  Walker  (not  Guenee),  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1043, 

n.  2  (1857). 
Tasmania.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

As  this  species  is  figured  by  Guenee  (pi.  18,  fig.  5),  there 
ought  to  have  been  no  difficulty  in  correctly  identifying  it. 
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Diatenes  aglossoides, 
Diatenes  aglossoides,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  443,  n.  1318  (1852). 
$  Homoptera  costalis,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.   p.  1072,  n.  43 

(1857). 
^  Set'ida  quadrisignata,  Walker,  I.e.,  xv.  p.  1853,  n.  1  (1858). 

North  and  South-East  Australia.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

I  think  it  highly  probable  that  this  is  only  a  smaller  form  of 
D.  gerida ;  and  it  is  possible  that  D.  chalyhescens  may  be  only  a 
slight  variety.  Fresh  examples  of  D.  aglossoides  are  of  the 
colours  described  by  Guenee  as  characteristic  of  his  D.  chaly- 
hescens ;  but  the  latter  appears  to  have  one  or  more  extra  lines 
across  the  primaries. 

Ericeia,   Walk. 
Girpa,  Walk. 
Ericeia  inangidata. 
Hidodes  inangulata,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  210,  n.  1612  (1852). 
Ericeia  sohria,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1089,  n.  1  (1857). 
Eemigia  congressa,  Walker,  L  c,  xiv.  p.  1510,  n.  20  (1857). 
R.  optativa,  Walker,  I.  c,  n.  22  (1857). 
R.  pertendens,  Walker,  I.e.,  p.  1512,  n.  24  (1857). 
R.  congregata,  Walker,  I.  c,  xv.  p.  1847  (1858). 
R.  optutwa,  Walker,  I.e.,  p.  1848  (1858). 
R.  amanda,  Walker,  I.  c. 

Girpa  aliena,  Walker,  I.e.,  p.  1849,  n.  1  (1858). 
Remigia  comitata.  Walker,  I.e.,  Suppl.  3,  p.  1018  (1865). 
Hidodes  umbrosa,  Walker,  Char.  Undescr.  Lep.  p.  91  (1869). 
GirjM  fraterna,  Moore,  Lep.  Ceylon,  iii.  p.  94,  pi.  156,  fig.  5. 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Ericeia  eriophora. 
The   synonymy  of  this    species   occurs  in  full   in   Moore's 
*  Lepidoptera  of  Ceylon.' 

Ericeia  maxima. 

Girpa  maxima,  Butler,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  1886,  p.  410,  n.  49. 

G.  earned,  Butler,  I.e.,  p.  411,  n.  50. 

Vavao,  Friendly  Islands.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Judging  by  the  undoubted  variability  of  the  species  in  this 
genus,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  regard  E.  maxima  and  carnea 
as  distinct  species. 

Pericyma,  H.-Scli. 

Staudinger  gives  this  name  priority  over  Alamis,  Guen.,  and, 
so  far  as  date  of  publication  goes,  he  is  correct  in  so  doing ;  but 
Pericyma  is  not  characterized  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be 
recognized  : — the  characters  given  are,  *'  Border  of  all  the  wings 
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round.  Marginal  line  acutely  undulated."  If  this  be  considered 
a  sujQficient  description  to  supersede  Guenee's  proper  characteriza- 
tion of  the  genus,  Hiibner's  "  Verzeichniss  "  genera  have  a  better 
claim  to  stand,  inasmuch  as  the  characters  given  by  him  are 
frequently  less  general.  Most  moths  have  a  more  or  less  rounded 
outer  margin  to  the  wings. 

Guenee's  Alamis  contains  several  genera,  and  it  is  evident,  in 
the  absence  of  any  distinct  specification,  that  the  species  figured 
by  him  {A,  alhicincta)  must  be  his  type.  The  character  given  by 
him — ** Antennae  hardly  pubescent,  even  in  the  males" — will 
not  apply  to  P.  alhidentaria  or  to  "Alamis  "  polioidesj  which  have 
fasciculate-ciliated  antennae  in  the  males ;  the  latter  species  also 
differs  from  the  European  insect  in  having  the  antennae  of  this 
sex  denticulate- serrated,  the  little  group  of  fine  bristles  being 
emitted  from  the  serrations ;  its  palpi  also  have  the  second 
article  broader  and  more  densely  scaled,  and  the  third  article 
porrected  and  shorter  than  in  P.  alhidentaria.  This  will,  there- 
fore, form  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  which  may  be  called 
Synalamis, 

Alamis  umbrina, 

Alamis  umbrina^  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  4,  n.  1321  (1852). 
A.  continiia,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  3,  p.  877  (1865). 
Var.  A.  alhicincta,  Guenee,  Noct.,  I.e.,  n.  1322  (1852). 

India  generally.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

DuGABiA,  Walk. 

Alamis,  Guen.     Alamis  d  Homoptera,  Walk. 

Dugaria  glaucinans. 

$  ?  Alamis  glaucinans  3' ,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  6,  n.  1326  (1852). 

3^,2  A,  ligilla,  Guenee,  I.  c,  n.  1327  (1852). 

3  A.  mendaXy  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1047,  n.  3  (1857). 

$  Homoptera  infligens.  Walker,  l.  c,  p.  1063,  n.  35  (1857). 

H,  solita,  Walker,  I.e.,  n.  36  (1857). 

Dugaria  cilipes,  Walker,  I.e.,  p.  1076,  n.  1  (1857). 

Homoptera  delineosa,  Walker,  I.e.,  xv.  p.  1798  (1858). 

H.  disjimcta,  Walker,  I.  e.,  Suppl.  3,  p.  885  (1865). 

Asia  and  Africa.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

The  genus  Dugaria  is  distinguished  by  the  woolly  legs  of  the 
male,  and  a  thick  silky  patch  on  the  under  side  of  the  secondaries 
in  that  sex.  A.  glaucinans  and  disjuncta  belong  to  the  varietal 
form  of  the  typical  species,  having  whitish  bands  on  the  primaries. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CAPTUEES  AND  FIELD  REPORTS. 

Report  on  the  Season  of  1892. — The  entoraological  season  of  1893 
was  the  best  it  has  yet  been  my  lot  to  experience.  On  the  whole  the  weather 
was  very  favourable,  and  though  no  rarities  turned  up,  there  was  an 
abundance  of  common  species.  Pupse  dug  in  Epping  Forest,  in  the 
late  autumn,  yielded  13  Nyssia  hispidaria  (9  males  and  4  females),  20  or 
30  Phigalia  pilosaria,  also  Hyhernia  leucophearia  (females),  H.progemmaria, 
TcBiiiocampa  gothica,  T.  stabilis,  T.  instabilis,  and  T.  cruda.  Other  winter 
pupae,  from  Waldringfield,  near  Woodbridge,  produced  Amphidasys  hetulariat 
A.  prodromaria,  Notodonta  dictcea,  N.  camelina,  Ptilodontis  palpina,  Dicra- 
nura  furcula,  Noctua  plecta,  Axylia  putris,  Hadena  pisi,  Dianthcecia  cap- 
slncola,  Acronycta  tridens,  and  Cymatoijhora  ocularis.  A  nice  series  of 
Hyhernia  leucophearia  and  several  Pkigalia  pilosaria  were  taken  from  tree 
trunks  in  Richmond  Park  on  Feb.  18th,  and  on  April  2nd  single  specimens 
of  Amphidasys  prodromaria  and  Xylocampa  lithorhiza  from  oaks  in  Fair- 
mead  Bottom,  Epping  Forest.  On  the  following  Saturday  the  sallows 
near  High  Beech  yielded  Tceniocampa  gothica,  T.  stabilis,  T.  instabilis,  and 
T.  cruda  (all  commonly),  also  3  T.  niunda,  1  Pachnohia  rubricosa,  and  a 
dozen  or  so  Cerastis  vaccinii,  whilst  Selenia  illunaria,  Larentia  multistrigata 
and  Anticlea  badiata  were  netted ;  X.  lithorhiza  was  again  taken,  this  time 
on  a  pine  trunk.  The  evenings  of  May  26th,  27th,  28th,  and  30th,  at 
Highgate,  were  exceedingly  close  and  dark,  light  proving  very  attractive; 
Plusia  gamma,  Rumia  cratcegata,  and  several  other  common  species,  came 
in  the  window  much  quicker  than  I  could  put  them  out,  and  among  them 
12  Odontopera  bidentata,  with  occasional  Hadena  pisi,  H.  thalassina, 
Habrostola  triplasia,  CucuUia  umbratica,  and  Notodonta  camelina.  A 
couple  of  hours  at  Chingford,  on  the  evening  of  May  31st,  turned  up  lodis 
lactearia,  Numeria  pulveraria,  Ephyrapunctaria,  Lithosia  aureola,  Thyatira 
batis,  and  Odontopera  bidentata,  the  latter  very  abundant  just  at  dusk. 
Dicranura  b ijida,  ^ust  emerged,  was  found  at  rest  on  a  poplar  on  Clapton 
Common  on  June  5th,  and  on  the  following  day  (Whit  Monday)  I  saw  the 
first  1892  Colias  edusa  at  Darenth  Wood,  where  I  spent  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day.  Argynnis  euphrosyne  and  Anthocharis  cardamines  were  plentiful, 
but  moths  were  scarce,  and  the  best  ones  taken  were  Phibalapteryx  vital- 
bata  (4  from  Clematis),  Venilia  maculata  (abundant),  Lomaspilis  marginata, 
Platypteryx  falcula,  Tephrosia  biundularia,  Halias  prasinana,  Numeria 
pulveraria,  lodis  lactearia,  and  Anaitis  plagiata.  June  9th,  at  Chingford, 
was  a  repetition  of  May  31st,  with  the  addition  of  3  Eurymene  dolabraria, 
but  on  the  following  evening,  and  again  on  June  16th,  treacle  attracted 
swarms  of  Noctuae.  Among  these  were  Thyatira  batis,  Xylophasia  rurea 
and  var.  combusta,  X.  hepatica,  and  Aplecta  nebulosa  (all  very  common), 
Leucania  comma  (2),  Apamea  gemina  (3  only),  Noctua  f estiva  (very  fine  and 
in  great  variety),  N.  brunnea,  N.  plecta,  Miana  strigilis  and  var.  cethiops, 
M.  fasciuncula  (both  abundant),  Rusina  tenebrosa,  Mamestra  anceps, 
Hadena  suasa,  H.  thalassina,  H.  dentina,  and  also  2  lodis  lactearia;  whilst 
3  Amphidasis  betularia  were  taken  on  tree  trunks,  and  Halias  prasinana, 
Tephrosia  biundularia,  Platypteryx  hamula,  and  Numeria  loulveraria  were 
beaten  out.  A  week  at  Folkestone  (June  18 — 26)  was  interrupted  by  the 
only  thoroughly  wet  day  during  the  month,  which  totally  spoiled  one  day 
and  the  best  part  of  the  next.  The  principal  feature  of  this  visit  was  the 
immense  number  of  the  Lycasnidee :  L.  adonis,  L.  alsus  and  L.  icarus 
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rivalled  one  another  in  quantity,  whilst  L.  viedoii  occurred  sparingly ; 
Thecla  ruhi  was  common  but  very  battered,  and  Pobjonnnatus  phlceas 
abounded  ;  Arctia  v'lUica^  Nemeophila  russula  (8  or  9  in  all),  Euclldia  yly- 
phica,  E.  ml,  Venilia  maculata,  Lomaspilis  marginata,  Melanippe  (jaliata, 
larvae  of  Bombijx  quercus  and  Odonestis  j)Otatoria  (the  latter  exceedingly 
abundant  at  dusk),  Phytometra  cBnea,  Emmelesia  albulata,  Strenia  clathrata , 
Satuniia  carpini  (2  larvae  on  sweet  brier),  Euchelia  jacohcBCB,  and  ZygcBiia 
JiUpendulcE  (larvae  and  pupae),  were  all  more  or  less  plentiful  ii?  the  Wan  en, 
the  latter  in  countless  numbers.  Other  butterflies  noted  were  Hesperia 
malcce,  H.  tages,  and  one  Col'ias  edusa ;  whilst  treacle,  which  I  tried  on 
three  evenings,  produced  quantity  if  not  quality.  Agrotis  exclamationis 
and  Miana  strigilis  were  the  leading  spirits,  and  of  the  former  T  secured 
some  nice  varieties  ;  besides  the  above  many  other  species  turned  up,  but 
nothing  good.  Among  tliem  were  Noctua  ruhi,  N. /estiva,  N.  plecta,  Gram- 
mesia  trilinea,  Leucania  comma  (all  common),  with  occasional  L.  palleiis, 
Hadena  suana,  H.  pisi,  H.  dentiua,  Agrotis  sujf'usa  (quite  fresh),  Apamea 
gemina,  Mamestra  anceps,  and  Phlogophora  meticidosa.  My  efforts  in  this 
direction  were  very  much  restricted,  owing  to  a  nervous  landlady,  who 
objected  to  anyone  being  out  after  about  10.15  ;  but  as  we  were  very 
comfortable.  I  could  not  object.  The  same  week  my  cousin,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Ogden,  was  at  Waldringfield  (Suffolk),  and  took  Aplecta  herbida  and 
Ilecatera  serena  off  tree  trunks,  larvae  of  Chora  lichenaria,  Asphalia  ridens, 
Lasiocampn  quercifolia,  and  Nudaria  muudana.  Treacle  attracted,  amongst 
others,  Aplecta  advena,  Dipterygia  pinastri,  Noctua  c-nigrum,  N.  ruhi,  N. 
/estiva,  Hadena  pisi,  Leucauia  comma,  L.  pallens,  Gonoptera  lihatrix, 
Mamestra  anceps,  and  Axylia  putris  (all  more  or  less  commonly),  also  Xoto- 
donta  camelina  at  light.  Two  nice  dark  vars.  of  Abraxas  grossulariata 
were  bred  in  June  from  Stamford  Hill  larvae;  and  in  July  a  fair  number 
of  Geometra  smaragdaria  emerged  from  Benfleet  larvae,  from  which  eggs 
were  obtained  and  the  brood  continued.  Three  nights' treacling  during  Julv 
again  attracted  large  numbers  of  motiis  at  Chingford  :  Noctua  brunnea,  N. 
augur,  Rnd  N.  triaiigulum.  were  exceedingly  abundant  and  fine,  but  N. /estiva 
was  almost  over,  and  TV.  plecta  very  sparing.  Xylophasia  jjoiyodon  and 
Tryp)h(Bna pronuba  swarmed,  the  latter  varying  to  a  great  extent;  X.  litho- 
xylea  was  very  scarce,  Thyatira  batis  still  plentiful  and  T.  derasa  l>y  no 
means  uncommon  and  in  fine  condition  ;  rUo  Dicycla  oo,  Caradrina  blanda, 
Apamea  gemina,  A .  oculea,  Mamestra  anceps,  Miana  strigilis  and  var.  a:thiojis, 
M.  /asciuncula,  Boarmia  repandata  (frequently),  Leucania  pallens,  X. 
hepatica  (still  a  few),  Tryphana  orbona,  and  Cosmia  trapczina.  Insects 
netted  at  dusk,  on  the  same  evening,  included  Angerona  prunaria,  Heini- 
t/iea  thymiaria,  and  Miana  arcuosa,  and  one  T.  derasa  was  found  at  rest  on 
a  tree  trunk.  This  latter  species  turned  up  at  Finciiley  on  July  l'2th,  at 
treacle;  and,  on  July  IGth,  an  afternoon  visit  to  BenHeet  for  Hesperia 
lineola  was  fairly  successful.  Owing  to  the  train  beitig  very  late  I  did  not 
arrive  until  5  p.m.,  and  immediately  commenced  working  along  the  sea- 
wall towards  Leigh,  taking  13  specimens  at  rest  on  the  grass  and  kicking 
up  2  Acidalia  immutata.  From  July  20ih  Nudaria  mundana  began  to 
emerge,  and  on  the  same  datis  the  first  of  a  number  of  Ennomos  angularia 
appeared,  all  of  which,  however,  showed  little  variation.  On  July  2*2nd, 
the  lirst  of  the  Folkestone  0.  polatoria  showed  up,  and  out  of  only  twenty 
specimens  the  females  varied  considerably  ;  one  is  of  quite  a  greyish  tint, 
and  another  has  assumed  the  colour  of  the  male,  whilst  two  or  three  others 
are  more  or  less  suffused  with  the  same  colour.    The  males,  however,  show 
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no  variation.     On  Aug.  2nd  light  again  proved  attractive  at  Grouch  End, 

amongst  others    Caradrbia  blanda  and   Orthosia    upsilon   putting    in    an 

appearance,  whilst,  on  the  following  evening,  treacle  utterly  failed  at  Lark's 

Wood,  Hale  End,  only  three  moths  coming  at  all,  including  one  quite  fresh 

T.  batis.     Aug.  8th  to  14th   was  spent  in  a  boat  on   the  River   Thames, 

between  Oxford  and  Taplow,  so  that  £  had  little  opportunity  for  collecting  ; 

but  twice  when  I  treacled  it  totally  failed.    At  Clifton- Hampden,  honey-dew 

on   the  brambles  was  very  attractive  to  Noctiias ;  among   them    TriphcBua 

orbona,  Noctua  riibi,  N.  umbrosa,  Leucania  jxiUeiis,  L.  impura,  and  Agrotis 

nhjricans,  whilst  Acidalia  emarginata  and  Cilix  spliiula  were  netted.      Near 

P.Migbourne  (Aug.  1 0th),  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  Ana Itis  2)log lata  abounded, 

and    was   in   fine   condition.     Strenia  clathrata  was  also    kicked  up,  and 

LyccBiia  corydoii,  Colias  edusa,   and  Epinephele  janira  (a  blotched  female) 

taken.     On  the  following  day  Colias  edusa  was  seen  in  some  nnmbers  near 

Reading,   flying    across   the    river ;  also  Gonepteryx  rhamni,  and  a  great 

number   of    Vanessas  and   other  common    butterflies.       Colias   edusa  was 

occasionally  seen  down    to  Taplow,  and  also    six  counted  from  the  train 

between   there   and  London,   one  close  to   Paddington.      L.   corydon   was 

again  seen  near  Marlow.     On  Aug.  1 3th  Apamea  ophiograimna  was  netted 

over  some  ribbon-grass  in  the  garden  here  (Highgate),  a<id  on  Aug.  17th 

Agrotis  nigricans  was  taken  at  light.     As  already  recorded,  on  Aug.  23rd 

11  C.  hyale,  15  C.  edusa  and  one  var.  helice  were  taken   at  Lowestoft  in 

one  small  lucerne  field,  and  also  a  rather  small  form  of  F.  atalanta,  with 

very  dark  bands  more  or  less  suffused  with  black.    The  Vanessidae  were  in 

the  greatest  abundance,  especially  V.  atalanta.   and   Agrotis  tritici    was 

frequently  seen  flying  in  the  sun  over  the  lucerne.     Once,  also,   was  T. 

pronuba  seen,   hovering  from  flower  to  flower,   and  looking  like   a  small 

stellatarum.     Ennomos  angularia  and  Catocala  nupta  began  to  appear  very 

s[)aringly  on  the  fences  with  the  first  days   of  September,  but  were  soon 

over.    Between  Aug.  10th  and  Sept.  10th  my  cousin  at  Waldringfield  took 

•^5  C.  hyale,  besides  seeing  a  good  many  more,  and  a  nice  series  of  0.  edusa 

(which  were  very  common),  including  11  of  the  var.  helice.     One  male  C. 

edusa,  though  quite  fresh,  has  the  hind  wings  and  the  black  spots  on  the 

fore  wings  very  thinly  scaled,  giving  the  insect  a  pale  and  semi-transparent 

appearance,  and  two  others  (also  males)  have  a  |)nrple  gloss  on  the  hind 

wings.       Other   captures    included    Vanessa  poJychloros,    Satyrus  semele, 

Macroglossa  stellatarum,  Heliothis  dipsacea,  Tethea  subtusa,  Cosmia  ajffinis, 

C.  dijfinis,  Luperina  cespitis,  L.  testacea,   Heliophobus  popularis,  Charaas 

graminis,  Habrostola  unices,  Noctua  rubi,  Agrotis  piUa,  Miana  captiuncula, 

Melanippe  unangulata,  Cidaria  picuta,  Acidalia  emarginata,  Epione  apici- 

aria,  Ennomos  fuscantaria  (3  imagines  and    I  larva),  Cilix  spinula,  and 

^  Nudaria  inundana.     Larvae  of  Notodonta  camelina,  Ptilodontis  palpina, 

Thyatira  derasa,   Orgyia  pudibunda  (common),  Acronycta  psi,  A.  tridens 

(both   common),   Amphidasis   betularia  (very   common),  Halias  prasinana. 

and   Platypteryx  hamula.     Pupae  of  Agrotis  saucia,  Hadena  protea,  and 

Smerinthus  ocellatus.     On    Sept.    23rd   Gortyna  flavago  was   found  on  a 

brick  wall  at  Finsbury  Park,  and  on  the  29th   Agrotis  saucia  on  a  wall  in 

Cornhill,  City:  this  was  fairly  fresh,  except  that  one  side  seemed  to  have 

received  a  blow.     Oporabia  dilutata  appeared  on   Oct.  5th,   Miselia  oxy- 

acanthcB  on  Oct.  15th,  and  Hybernia  defoliaria  on  Oct.  20th,  all  at  Crouch 

End.     The  season  wound  up  with  a  night's  treacling  at  Chingford,  on  Oct. 

15th,  when  moths  again   swarmed.     Cerastis  vaccinii  was  almost  rivalled 

in  numbers  by  Scopelosoma  satellitia,  both  varying  considerably  and  in  tine 
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condition.  M.  oxyacanthcB  was  not  far  behind  in  number,  and,  though 
some  were  a  bit  worn,  many  were  quite  fresh,  and  some  nice  dark  forms 
were  taken.  1  Cerastis  spadicea,  5  Xanthlaferruginea,  1  Anchocelis  pista- 
c'ma,  and  1  Ampliipyra  pyramidea  complete  the  list,  and,  I  regret  to  say, 
end  up  the  season  of  189*2  as  far  as  imagines  are  concerned. — Russell  E. 
James  ;  Chesterville,  Hornsey  Lane. 

Chgerocampa  celerio  at  Nottingham.  —  A  specimen  of  this  rare 
hawk  moth  was  taken  at  Nottingham  on  Oct.  12th,  189'2,  on  a  shutter,  in 
St.  Anne's  Well  Road,  by  Mr.  A.  Pike,  President  of  the  Nottingham 
Amateur  Entomological  Society,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Society's  rooms 
during  last  meeting. — W.  Ferris. 

Gerris  rufoscutellata  in  Surrey. — I  took  this  species  on  a  pond 
at  Norbury,  April  18th,  1892.^-R.  M.  Leake;  15,  AUeyn  Park,  West 
Dulwich,  S.E. 

C rem ASTOG ASTER  scuTELLARis. — My  wife  puFchascd  some  apples  at  a 
shop  in  Plymouth,  about  the  8th  of  November  last,  and  a  few  days  after 
was  about  to  make  use  of  one,  when  she  discovered  a  hole  where  apparently 
an  apple  moth  larva,  Carpocapsa  pomonella,  had  escaped  ;  to  her  surprise 
she  found  the  core  inhabited  by  the  above-named  ant,  a  female,  and  a  Cicade 
in  the  pupa  stage  ;  both  were  sent  to  Mr.  E,  Saunders,  who  identified  the 
ant,  and  remarked,  *'  The  Homopteron  I  do  not  know,  but  it  reminds  me  of 
an  immature  Issus."  He  also  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  am  not 
the  first  to  record  its  capture  in  England,  by  a  note  in  the  E.  M.  M.  for 
July,  1889.  Dr.  Mason  exhibited  a  number  of  specimens  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London  on  the  5th  of  June;  his  speci- 
mens were  all  taken  in  a  fernery  at  Burton-on-Trent,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  imported  from  the  South  of  Europe  with  cork. — G.  C.  Bignell; 
Stonehouse,  Plymouth,  Dec.  31, 1892. 

Gnophria  eubricollis  in  June.  —  A  friend  took  this  insect  in 
June  last  in  Somersetshire.  Is  not  this  early  in  the  season  ?  I  have  never 
myself  taken  this  moth,  but  relatives  used  to  take  it  in  Gloucestershire  in 
August.  I  see  Newman  gives  August  as  the  time  of  its  appearance. — 
T.  B.  Jefferys;  Clevedon,  Dec.  9,  1892. 

EUGONIA    FU8CANTARIA   AND    E.  EROSARIA    AT    CHliSTER. AmOUg   the 

numerous  E.  alniaria  {tiliaria) — unusually  numerous  here  last  autumn — I 
took,  about  the  23rd  of  last  September,  two  specimens  of  E.fmcantaria 
and  one  of  E,  erosaria  (males)  from  the  gas-lamps  in  the  suburbs.  My 
apparatus,  as  usual,  was  a  short  ladder  and  a  well-charged  cyanide  bottle.  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  two  species  have  been  taken  previously  at  Chester. 
Mr.  A.  0.  Walker,  in  his  District  List,  quotes  E.  fuscantaria  in  the  Upton 
Valley  and  at  North  Birkenhead,  but  "scarce."  E.  erosaria  he  records  at 
Tranmere  and  Rock  Ferry,  but  also  "  scarce." — J.  Arkle  ;  Chester. 

Collecting  in  Arran. — The  months  of  August  and  September,  and 
a  few  days  of  October,  were  spent  by  me  in  the  South  of  Arran,  where  I 
hoped  to  make  many  additions  to  my  collection  ;  that  this  was  not  done  is 
due  to  many  causes.  The  weather  was,  on  the  whole,  as  unfavourable  as 
it  well  could  be.  Little  sunshine,  a  heavy  rainfall,  and  boisterous  winds 
were  its  prevailing  characteristics.  "  Breezy  Bennan  "fully  maintained  its 
unenviable  notoriety.  Standing  close  to  the  southern  shore,  but  from  three 
to  four  hundred  feet  above  ihe  sea,  it  seemed  to  be  the  special  mark  of  all 
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the  winds.  There  were  days,  and  weeks  of  days,  when  not  an  insect  was 
upon  the  wing;  and  if  any  butterflies  or  moths  were  beaten  out  of  their 
snug  retreats,  one  had  but  a  moment's  chance  of  capturing  them.  They 
were  either  netted  at  once — which  happened  seldom— or  were  swept  help- 
less away  on  a  wild  course,  which,  since  Arran  is  an  island,  would  surelv 
land  them — if  one  may  venture  so  to  put  it — in  the  sea;  and  when,  bv 
some  rare  benignity  of  Nature,  the  sun  did  show  himself,  and  the  winds 
were  laid  so  that  one  could  be  abroad,  and  yet  breathe  regularly,  it  seemed 
to  be  altogether  incongruous  and  almost  profane — like  whistling  on  a  Sundav 
— to  go  with  a  net  to  catch  butterflies.  And  the  fishing  in  the  streams,  and 
in  the  sea  when  it  was  safe  to  venture  out,  was  so  good  that  many  days  were 
given  to  it  which,  had  they  been  otherwise  used,  might  have  added  much 
to  a  meagfre  list  of  captures.  But  when  trout  are  risinsf.  or  when  saithe 
and  big  lythe  are  on  the  take,  there  are  flies,  other  than  Rhopalocera,  that 
have  an  enf^rossing  interest.  Sugar  was  a  total  failure  until  the  end 
of  September,  Such  moths  as  were  out  preferred  the  flowers  of  the 
ragwort,  of  which  there  was  more  than  could  be  worked.  Bennan  does  not 
lend  itself  to  sugaring.  There  are  no  trees  upon  its  wind-swept  heights; 
there  are  no  palings,  and  the  field  fences  are  chiefly  made  of  old  telegraph- 
wire,  concerning  which  the  only  recommendation  that  the  collector  can 
discover  is,  that  here  a  little  sugar  goes  a  long  wav :  and  the  scanty 
supports,  put  up  with  evident  reluctance,  as  if  the  *'  hang  "  of  the  thing 
was  of  little  account,  were  a  few  hedge-stakes,  more  than  sufficientlv  tarred, 
or  a  bar  or  two  of  iron  that  could  carry  nothing  rustier  than  itself.  But 
there  were  some  grand  old  boulders  upon  the  beach,  and  some  old  gate-posts 
showing  the  rough  dressing  of  the  Stone  Age,  and  these— notwithstanding 
their  venerable  antiquity  —  were  sugared;  so  was  a  barn-door  that  was 
handy,  but,  although  it  got  the  first  touch  of  the  brush,  and  was  always 
looked  at  last,  it  was  not  hit  off.  There  never  was  a  Noc-tua  at  that  door. 
Rhopalocera : — Pieris  brassicce,  a  few  on  the  wing,  the  larvae  swarming  in 
the  kale-yard  and  in  the  turnip-fields.  P.  napi,  common.  Colias  edusa, 
as  has  already  been  recorded,  was  seen  and  captured  close  to  Bennan,  un- 
happily noi  by  the  writer.  Of  Argynnis  aglaia  about  a  dozen  were  seen, 
and  four  were  taken,  but  they  were  faded  and  worn.  Vanessa  urticce,  com- 
mon, richer  in  colouring  than  southern  specimens.  F.  atalanta  and  F. 
cardui,  two  newly-emerged  examples  of  each  taken  late  in  September. 
Satifrus  semele  was  everywhere  on  the  cliffs,  and  almost  as  common  as  Epi- 
nephele  janira.  Erehia  athiops  and  Ccenonynipha  typlion,  although  searched 
for,  were  not  met  with ;  very  likely  they  were  not  looked  for  soon  enough. 
C.  pamphilus  was  far  from  being  common,  and  the  Lycaenidse  had  as  repre- 
sentatives only  Polyommatiis  pJiloeas,  very  common  in  September,  and  three 
specimens  of  Lyccsna  icarus.  Heterocera : — Whenever  there  was  a  glint 
of  sunshine,  Charceas  graminis  darted  here  and  there  over  the  heather, — 
oftener  there  than  here, — so  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  catch  it.  On  the 
moor,  in  the  afternoon,  Cldaria  testata  swarmed  ;  it  might  have  been  taken 
by  hundreds.  The  heather  yielded  up  Noctua  glareosa  (1),  Melanippe 
hastata  (1),  and  many  examples  of  Cidaria  fulvata  and  Ypsipetes  sordidata. 
Eighty  larvae  of  Bombyx  ruhi  were  taken  on  the  heath,  and  one  larva  of 
Trachea  piniperda  resting  on  bracken — a  wanderer,  no  doubt,  from  some 
neighbouring  fir  tree.  On  the  ragwort  flowers  there  were  got  Leucania 
pallens  and  D.  littoraUs,  one  only  of  each.  HydrcBcia  7iictitans  and  H. 
micacea,  common.  Apamea  oculea,  abundant  and  variable.  Miana  strigilis, 
M.funmcula.     Caradrina  quadripunctata,  very  common.     Agrotis  tritici, 
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A.  sufficsa,  A.  segetmn,  A.  nigricans,  Noctua  xanthographa,  N.  plecta,  N. 
c-nigrum,  Xanthia  fulrago  (1),  and  Amphipyra  tragopogonis  At  su^ar, 
Agrotls  exclamatirmis,  Trgphmna  orbona,  T.  ;;>-o?ih6«  (some  fine  dark  fnrmsl 
Orthosia  macilenta,  Anchocelis  litura,  Xanthia  circellaris,  and  P/ilogophora 
meticulosa.  On  the  6th  of  October  saw  the  only  real  success  at  sufjar ; 
need  I  add  that  it  was  the  last  night  of  my  stay  in  Arran?  The  night 
was  mild  and  drizzly,  what  the  natives  call  "  soft,"  and  so  I  took  about 
forty  Nocture,  some  of  which  are  named  above,  and,  in  addition,  Calocampa 
vetusta,  C.  exoleta,  and  Epunda  nigra,  all  of  which  then  appeared  for  the 
first,  and  for  me  last,  time.  On  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  among  the  long  grass 
and  dwarfed  bushes,  were  found  Rumia  luteolata,  Eubolia  cervinata  and 
E.  limitata,  Dasydia  obfuscaria,  Anaitis  plagiata,  and  Camptogramma 
hilineata.  And  here,  from  the  middle  of  September,  whenever  there  was  sun, 
Plusia gamma  swarmed  in  thousands,  darting  from  flower  to  flower;  and 
hardly  less  numerous,  on  almost  every  weed,  the  larvae  of  Spilosoma 
menthastri  rested  or  crawled. — A.  B.  Watson  ;   Edinburgh. 

CoLEOPTERA  IN  Arran. — xis  we  do  not  often  get  any  records  of 
Coleoptera  from  the  Isle  of  Arran,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  a  few 
species  taken  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Watson  in  the  months  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 189'2.  Mr.  Watson,  who  has  very  kindly  presented  me  with  the  insects, 
says  that  the  specimens  were  just  packed  up  as  he  chanced  to  meet  with 
them  while  looking  for  Lepidoptera.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species 
sent  me  : — Among  the  Carabidse  are  several  specimens  of  Notiophilits 
aquaticus,  L.,  and  j\^.  siohstriatus,  Wat.  Carabns  catenulatus.  Scop.,  appears 
to  be  very  plentiful,  while  there  are  several  specimens  of  C.  granuJatus,  L., 
C.  monilis,  F.,  and  C.  violaceus,  L.,  and  a  solitary  one  of  the  (var.)  con- 
sitiis,  Pz.  Nebria  brevicolUs,  F.,  seems  very  common,  while  Leistus  is 
represented  both  by  fulvibarbis,  Dj.,  and  rufescens,  F.  There  is  also  a 
single  male  Clivina  fossor,  L.,  Dyschirius  salinus,  Schaum.,  and  Lebia 
cyanocephala,  L.,  several  of  Broscus  cephalotes,  L.,  CalatJnis  cisteloides,  Pz., 
C.  mollis,  Marsh,  and  C.  melanocephalus,  L.  Pterostichius  cupreus,  L., 
P.  lepidus,  F.,  P.  nigrita,  F.,  P.  niger,  Schal.,  and  P.  melanarius.  111.,  seem 
plentiful.  Amara  fulva,  De  G.,  A.  spijiipes,  L.,  A.  bifroTis,  Gyll.,  and  A. 
acuminata,  Pk.,  are  well  represented,  as  are  also  Ilarpalus  rujicornis,  F., 
H.  (Eneus,  F.,  H.  rubripes,  Duft.,  and  a  single  specimen  of  H.  caspius,  Stev. 
Bembidium  rufescens,  Guer.,  B.  biguttatum,  F.,  B.  pallidipenne.  111.,  B. 
flammulatmn,  Clair.,  and  B.  punctulatum,  Drap.,  represented  this  group, 
a  single  specimen  of  Tachypus  flavipes  terminating  the  list  of  Carabidae. 
The  other  families  do  not  appear  to  be  well  represented,  as  in  all  cases  I 
have  but  a  single  individual  of  each  ;  but,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Watson  was  not  specially  searching  for  Coleoptera,  this  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  Dytiscidae  were  represented  by  Hyphydrus  ovatiis,  L., 
Hydroporus  1'2-pustulatiis,  Oliv.,  and  H.  assimilis,  Pk.  Quedius  fuJiginosu^, 
Gr.,  Q.  nigriceps,  Kr.,  Q.  semimieus,  Steph.,  and  Philonthus  laminatiiSy 
Creutz.,  were  the  onlv  representatives  of  the  StaphylinidaB.  Among  the 
Silphidae  were  Agatliidium  nigripenne,  F.,  Silpha  thoracica,  L.,  and  S. 
lavigata,  F. ;  Meligethes  rujlpes,  Gyll.,  and  M.  viridesce)is,  F.,  being  the 
only  types  of  Nitidulidae  ;  as  also  Adalia  bipunctata,  L.,  Hahjzia  \i-guttata, 
L.,  and  Scymnus  frontalis,  F.,  were  of  the  Coccinellidre.  The  Scarabaeidae 
were  much  better  represented  in  Aphodius  erratiais,  L.,  A.  fossor,  L.,  A. 
fimetarius,  L.,  A.  ntfescens.  F.,  A.  tesaulatus,  Pk.,  A.  piinctato-aulcatiis,  L., 
A.  luridus,  F.,  and  A.  nijipes,  L.,  as  well  as  by  Geotrupes  typhmis,  L.,  G. 
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stei'corarius,  L.,  G.  mutator.  Marsh.,  and  G.  sylvaticus,  Pz.  Amonost  tViP 
Telpphorirlfe  were  Tehplwrus  darwinianus,  Sbp.,  T,  fuscicomls.  01..  T. 
pallidiis,  F.,  and  MaJachim  (Bueus,  L..  as  also  Anthocomm  sanfiumolentus, 
F..  DoJichosoma  nohile,  111.,  and  P.  lineare.  Rossi.  Amongst  the  Curcn- 
lionidae  wore  Otiorrhifnchus  septentrionis,  H^st.,  Barynotus  schonherri. 
Zf^tt..  Anthonomus  uhni,  DeG.,  and  ^.  pomorion,  L.,  as  also  a  fine  male  of 
Wiopalomesites  tardii,  Curt.,  the  Chrysomelidae  having  only  two  repre- 
sentatives in  Clirysomela  varimis,  F.,  and  Crepidodera  transversa.  Walk. 
— in  all,  seventy-eight  species.  There  can  he  no  doubt,  had  Mr.  Watson 
given  particular  attention  to  the  Coleoptera,  we  should  have  had  a  much 
more  extended  list  to  record  from  the  Isle  of  Arran. — T.  E,.  Billups. 

CoLLECTrxG  IN  SoMH^RSP^iTSHrRE,  1899. — I  have  to  report  another  poor 
season  as  regards  sugar  :  general  collecting  I  have  not  done.  Almost  all 
common  insects  were  very  few,  or  absent,  save  Anchocelis  pistacina. 
Ayrotis  saucin  was  more  plentiful  than  usual  ;  and  I  took,  for  the  first  time 
for  several  years,  Xylina  petrificata  (socia),  some  dozen  specimens.  I  noted 
three  or  four  Colias  edusa  in  my  garden,  the  first  I  have  seen  here  since 
1877.  Vanessa,  atalanta  was  most  abundant,  but  of  V.  cardui  I  did  not 
see  a  single  specimen.  Several  pupae  and  one  imago  of  Acherontln  atropns 
were  brought  to  me,  and  a  brood  of  ten  larvfe  of  Chcerocampa  elpenor  were 
taken  on  the  hairy  willow  herb  (Epilohium  hirsutum).  Pieris  rapcB  and 
P.  brassiccB  were  very  abundant. — H.  W.  Livett  ;  Wells,  Somerset. 

Collecting  in  Reading  and  Dorset.  1892. — During  the  past  season, 
amongst  manv  other  things,  I  have  taken  Dicycla  oo  (the  second  recorded 
for  the  district),  one  Epunda  lutulenta,  a  series  of  Aplecta  tincta,  a  few 
A.  advena.  Bnarmia  rohoraria,  B.  clnctnria  (new  last  season  to  the  list). 
Anyerona  prunaria,  Geometra  paplUonaria,  Asthena  hlomeri,  and  was 
fortunate  to  net  one  black  male  Fidonia  piniaria  (somewhat  worn).  The 
latter  end  of  June  and  first  part  of  July  I  was  in  Dorset,  and  on  Power- 
stock  Common  Aryynnis  aylaia,  A.  adlppe,  Melanaryla yalatea,  and  Satyrus 
semele  were  common.  Zynmna  trifolil  was  verv  abundant,  in  great  varietv 
and  splendid  condition.  Thyatira  derasa  and  T.  batis  were  more  plentiful 
at  sugar  than  I  have  ever  noticed  before.  Returning  to  Reading,  Noctua 
rhomholdea  came  to  sugar  on  the  16th  and  19th  of  August,  but  was  much 
wasted  ;  from  thirty  taken,  not  more  than  six  were  worth  setting  ;  of  the 
others,  the  males  were  rejected  and  the  females  boxed.  The  latter  end  of 
August  and  besinnincr  of  September  Aaphalia  diluta  was  frequent  at  sugar, 
while  in  the  middle  of  the  month  Xanthla  citrayo  swarmed  on  the  sugared 
twigs  of  lime  trees.  Ayrotis  saucia  has  been  got  all  over  the  district.  On 
Sept.  19th  X.  aurayo  appeared,  and  till  the  end  of  first  week  in  October 
was  taken  in  astonishing  numbers,  and  of  almost  every  conceivable  variety, 
from  a  pale  yellow  to  the  deep  orange-red  of  some  winter  sunsets.  On 
Oct.  20 th  T  tried  in  a  likely  place  for  Basycampa  rubiyinea,  but  failed  to 
get  it:  others,  who  sugared  right  through  the  month  and  into  November, 
were,  however,  more  successful.  The  only  insect  above  the  common  I  got 
on  my  last  attempt  was  Calocampa  vetusta,  a  species  seldom  taken  here. 
Butterflies  have  been  out  in  goodly  numbers,  but  a  few  species  have  not 
appeared  so  numerous  in  the  autumn  as  in  the  spring.  Vanessa  polychloros 
I  saw  frequently  in  May  ;  it  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  captured  since. 
Gonopteryx  rhamni  could  be  got  here  and  there  in  ones  and  twos,  but  it  did 
not  appear  in  anything  like  plenty.      As  in  other  places.  V.   atalanta,  V, 
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cardui,  and  V.  io  have  been  out  in  unusual  force. — J.  Clarke  ;  Reading, 
Jan.  20,  1893. 

Notes  from  the  New  Forest. — Having  been  located  at  Brocken- 
hurst  nearly  the  whole  of  last  summer,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  an 
account  of  ray  doings  there  in  the  way  of  Lepidoptera.  I  arrived  in  the 
evening  of  June  28th,  after  a  hot  day,  and  just  as  a  thunderstorm  was 
threatening,  which,  however,  did  not  come  to  anything,  but  nevertheless 
rendered  the  evening  very  favourable  for  sugaring;  consequently  insects 
flocked  to  the  sugar,  every  tree  being  com oletely  smothered,  increasing  each 
time  for  four  consecutive  nights,  when  I  noticed  sometimes  as  many  as 
150  specimens,  or  more,  on  a  single  patch  ;  I  also  reckoned  that  upwards 
of  55  species  (Macros)  made  their  appearance,  not  to  say  anything  of 
Micros,  which  were  thick  enough.  Some  of  the  very  commonest  Geometrse 
were  present,  whcih  seldom  are  seen  at  sugar.  Four  species  were  a  con- 
tinual pest — Noctua  brunnea,  Triphmna  pronuha,  Aplecta  nehulosa,  and 
Boarmia  repandata,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  A.  prasina  (some  only  in 
fine  condition),  Thyatlra  derasa,  T,  batis,  Xylophasia  lithoxijlea,  Apamea 
gemina,  Miana  strigilis,  Rusina  tenebrosa,  Agrotis  exclamatlonis,  Noctua 
triangulum,  N.  /estiva,  Hadena  thalassina,  Eurymene  dolobraria  (worn), 
Boarmia  repandata  v.  conversaria,  B.  roboraria,  Tephrosia  Inridata  (not 
many  good) ;  also  a  few  each  of  Leucania  turca,  Xylophasia  hepatica, 
Mamestra  sordida  (2),  Noctua  plecta,  Nola  striguJa,  Boarmia  abletaria, 
Metrocampa  margaritata,  TriphcBna  subsequa  (one  fine  specimen),  two  each 
of  Aventia  flexula,  Macaria  alteriiata,  M.  liturata  (several),  and  other 
common  species.  I  then  shifted  ray  quarters,  and  found  Lieucania  turca 
(very  plentiful),  Acronycta  liqmtri  {Q),  Cymatopliora  duplaris  (]),  Agrotis 
corticea  (1 ),  and  another  fine  Triphmia  subsequa  (and  saw  two  or  three  others 
taken  by  friends).  Boarmia  roboraria,  Thyatira  derasa,  Calliginea  miniata 
becarae  quite  common,  and  remained  so  throughout  July,  the  last  two 
daring  part  of  August.  By  this  time  Triphmna  fimbria  and  EupJexia 
ludpara  were  fairly  plentiful  in  some  places,  Cleora  glabraria  (1);  Catocala 
promissa  (which  turned  up  as  early  as  July  6tb)  was  not  common,  but  C. 
sponsa  in  fair  numbers  ;  Lithosia  helvola  (fairly  common V  Gnophria  quadra 
(very  few),  Zo7iosoma  aimulata  (several),  Noctica  stigmatica  (8),  a  few  on 
rngwort),  N.  baia  (oommoii),  HydrcEcia  nictitans  (common  at  ragwort),  and 
others.  In  September,  Asphalia  diluta  (very  abundant),  Agrotis  su/fiisa 
(several),  A.  saucia  (fairly  comm  )n),  Noctua  castanea  (2),  Agriopis  aprilina 
(abundant),  and  others.  In  October,  Xylina  ornithopus  (fairly  coraraon), 
X.  soda  (several),  Calocampa  exoleta  (1),  Cerastis  vaccinii  and  Scopelosoma 
satellitia  swarmed  on  every  tree.  Captures  at  light :  Geometra  papilionaria 
(1,  about  middle  of  July).  Camptogramma  fluviata  (2,  in  trap),  Asterosco- 
ptis  sphinx  (1,  on  Nov.  23rd).  By  day:  Stauropus  fagi  (1  female,  at  rest, 
on  June  29th),  Eugonia  erosaria  (1),  E.  quercinaria  {2).  I  went  several 
times  in  search  of  Apatiira  iris  in  July,  but  did  not  get  it  until  the  last 
week  in  the  month,  when  in  company  with  Mr.  T.  A.  Mitchell,  who  took  a 
fair  male  flying  near  a  stream  ;  this  he  gave  to  me  ;  we  saw  several  others 
the  same  day :  two  days  later  I  visited  exactly  the  same  spot,  and  at  once 
captured  a  fine  feraale  in  almost  perfect  condition,  and  saw  again  many 
others :  as  this  was  the  first  specimen  that  I  had  netted,  I  was  not  a  little 
pleased.  Limeyiitis  sibylla  had  been  in  its  usual  force,  also  the  large  fritil- 
laries  ;  but  Argynnis  paphia  v.  valezlnn  was  no  doubt  commoner  than  I 
had  ever  previously  seen  it.   By  larva  beating  I  found  Hylophlla  prasinana 
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(a  pest),  Chiophria  ruhricollis  (abundant),  Dasychira  pudibunda  (abundant), 
Stauropus  fagi  (got  several),  Notodonta  trepida  (3),  N,  chaonia  (6),  N.  tri- 
macula  (several),  Moma  orion  (plentiful  in  a  favourite  locality),  Acronycta 
abii  (2,  full  fed),  Panolis  piniperda  (common  in  some  places),  Eurymene 
ifoZo&rarm  (abundant),  Amphidasys  strataria  (several),  A.  hetularia  (common), 
Zonosoma  pimctaria  (several)  Cldarla  siderata  (abundant),  and  many  others 
unknown  to  me. — J.  M.  Adye  ;  Jan.  17,  1893. 

On  the  Middlesex  North  Bokder,  189-2. — The  following  notes 
represent  the  observations  and  captures  made  by  me  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Peers, 
of  Harrow- Weald  Rectory,  during  the  past  year,  and  among  them  will  be 
found  perhaps  some  additional  insects  to  those  already  recorded  by  Mr. 
Cockerell  in  his  Middlesex  fauna.  My  own  notes  were  commenced  early 
in  July,  when  I  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  to  find  that  the  rare  and 
beautiful  Plusia  moneta  had,  as  already  recorded  (Entom.  xxv.  193),  fallen 
to  the  net  of  Mr.  Peers.  They  close  with  the  record  of  C.  celerlo,  taken  in 
a  garden  almost  immediately  adjoining  our  village  churchyard.  The 
twelfth  milestone  from  London  is  situated  about  equidistant  between  the 
two  houses.  Harrow- Weald  Rectory  is  built  on  the  gravel ;  Oxhey  Grove 
on  the  stiffest  London  clay.  The  country  is  generally  well  wooded,  and 
there  are  two  fairly  large  stretches  of  common  land  within  the  radius  of  our 
operations.  The  great  majority  of  the  following  captures  have  been  made 
at  light,  as  we  have  little  opportunity  for  collecting  during  the  day. 
P.  palpina  turns  up  again  after  ten  years'  absence,  and  G.  papilionaria  (3 
specimens)  I  have  not  before  met  with  here.  Of  the  Rhopalocera,  H.  thaumas 
is  new  to  me  in  the  district,  and  C.  edusa  has  not  paid  us  a  visit  since  1877 
(cf.  Entom.  xxv.  209,  282) ;  of  A.  euphrosyne  I  have,  heretofore  only,  caught 
a  single  specimen  (Harrow- Weald  Common,  1888),  but  I  found  it  in  abun- 
dance on  June  3rd  in  Pinner  Wood.  V.  atalanta  was  about  early  (July 
23rd);  and  a  week  later  (July  29th)  I  met  with  T.  quercus  in  Oxhey  Wood 
(2  specimons),  a  butterfly  that  I  have  not  observed  on  the  Middlesex  border 
since  1876.  The  same  day  I  saw  a  single  F.  polychloros.  L.  argiolus,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  disappeared,  though  Mr.  Peers  took  it  in  1887.  On  the 
whole,  insects  have  been  remarkably  plentiful.  Subjoined  is  a  detailed  list, 
comprising  in  all — Heterocera  only — 148  species.  Mr.  Peers'  observations 
commence  May  31st  (except  A.  badiata  and  H.  defoJiarla,  March)  and  ter- 
minate October  26th.  Sphinges  (3). — Choerocampa  celerio,  Ino  statices, 
L.  filipendulae.  Bombyces  (18). — Lithosia  coraplanula,  Euchelia  jacobaeae 
(larvae),  Arctia  caia,  A.  lubricipeda,  Porthesia  chrysorrhcBa,  P.  similis, 
Leucoma  salicis  (larva),  Bombyx  neustria,  Odonestis  potatoria,  Drepana 
lacertinaria,  D.  falcataria,  D.  binaria,  Cilix  glaucata,  Pterostoma  palpina, 
Lophopteryx  camelina,  Asphalia  diluta,  Thyatira  batis,  T.  derasa. 
NoctU(B{QS). — Acronycta  pisi,  A.  tridens,  Diloba  caeruleocephala,  Leucania 
conigera,  L.  lithargyria,  L.  comma,  L.  impura,  L.  pallens,  Tapinostola 
fulva,  Hydroecia  nictitans,  H.  micacea,  Xylophasia  rurea,  X.  lithoxylea, 
X.  monoglypha,  X.  hepatica,  Dipterygia  scabriuscula,  Neuronia  popularis, 
Cerigo  matura,  Mamestra  brassicae,  M.  persicariae,  Apamea  basilinea, 
A.  didyraa,  Miana  strigilis,  M.  fasciuncula,  M.  bicoloria,  M.  literosa, 
Grammesia  trilinea,  Caradrina  morpheus,  Agrotis  saucia,  A.  segetura, 
A.  corticea,  Noctua  augur,  N.  plecta,  N.  triangulum,  N.  festiva,  N.  rubi, 
N.  umbrosa,  N.  baia,  N.  xanthographa,  Triphaena  ianthina,  T.  pronuba, 
Amphipyra  pyramidea,  A.  tragopogonis,  Mania  typica,  M.  maura,  Taenio- 
campa   gothica,   Pachnobia   leucographa,    Scopelosoma   satellitia,    Tethea 
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subtusa,  Calymnia  trapezina,  C.  pyralina,  C.  diffinis,  C.  affinis,  Dianthoecia 
cucubali,  Cleoceris  viminalis,  Miselia  oxyacanthse,  Euplexia  lucipira, 
Phlogophora  meticulosa,  Hadena  protea,  H.  oleracea,  H.  thalassiiia, 
H.  genistae,  Asteroscopus  sphinx,  Gonopteryx  libatrix,  Plusia  chrysitis, 
P.  moneta,  P.  iota,  P.  gamma.  GeometrcB  (59). — Urapteryx  sambucaria, 
Epione  apiciaria,  Rumia  luteolata,  Metrocampa  margaritaria,  Seleuia 
bilunaria,  S.  lunaria,  S.  tetralunaria,  Odontopera  bidentata,  Crocallis 
elinguaria,  Eugonia  querciniaria,  Himera  pennaria,  Piiigalia  pedaria, 
Hemerophila  abruptaria,  Boarmia  repandata,  B.  geramaria,  Geometra 
papilionaria,  Hemithea  gtrigata,  Acidalia  diraidiata,  A.  virgularia, 
A.  aversata,  A.  remutaria,  Timandra  araataria,  Cabera  pusaria,  Macaria 
altemata,  Halia  vauaria,  Strenia  clathrata,  Abraxas  grossulariata,  Lomas- 
pilis  marginata,  Hybeniia  defoliaria,  Oporabia  dilutata,  Larentia  viridaria, 
L.  didymata,  Emmelesia  alchemillata,  Eupitliecia  satyrata,  E.  castigata, 
E.  lariciata,  E.  vulgata,  E.  absinthiata,  E.  purailata,  E.  rectaiigulata, 
Hypsipetes  sordidata,  Melanthia  bicolorata,  Melanippe  rivata,  M.  montanata, 
M.  fluctuata,  Anticlea  badiata,  A.  uigrofasciaria,  Coremia  designata,  C.  fer- 
rugata,  C.  unidentaria,  Camptogramma  bilineata,  C.  tersata,  Triphosa 
dubitata,  Cidaria  miata,  C.  corylata,  C.  imraanata,  C.  testata,  C.  fulvata, 
Eubolia  liraitata. — H.  Rowland-Brown,  Oxhey  Grove,  Harrow-Weald 
December,  1892. 
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In  the  '  Mark  Lane  Express '  (Dec.  19thj  there  is  an  account  of  a 
Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  held  on  December 
7th,  1892,  at  which  Mr.  Whitehead  is  reported  to  have  said  "  that  the 
question  of  an  appointment  of  a  consulting  naturalist  had  received  very 
careful  and  lengthy  consideration  by  the  Seeds  and  Plants  Committee. 
They  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  recommend  to  the  Council  the 
appointment  of  an  eminent  authority  conversant  with  Zoology  as  an 
honorary  officer  of  the  Society.  One  distinguished  gentleman  had  been 
approached  with  this  object,  but  he  had  said  that  he  had  not  sufficient  time 
to  devote  to  such  an  office,  although  he  appreciated  very  highly  the  honour 
proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  him.  Upon  further  consideration  the 
Committee  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  expect  to 
get  the  services  of  any  such  distinguished  authority  on  Zoology ;  and 
tlierefore  they  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  Council  to  appoint,  after 
careful  selection,  a  young  man,  of  course  highly  educated  and  having  a 
distinct  bent  towards  zoological  knowledge,  who  might  be  trained  to  the 
practical  work  of  the  department.  Under  tliese  circumstances  the  Com- 
mittee made  their  recommendation  to  the  Council,  as  the  best  possible 
solution  of  this  difficult  question.  They  recognised  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get,  jjer  sallum,  an  accomplished  economic  entomologist;  and  the  best 
plan,  therefore,  was  to  get  a  young  man,  and  induce  him,  by  a  fair  salary 
and  the  prospect  of  an  increment,  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  natural 
history  as  applied  to  agriculture.'  It  is  quite  possible  that  no  "eminent 
authority  conversant  with  Zoology  "  may  be  inclined  to  accept  the  honorary 
office  referred  to  in  the  above  extract ;  but  is  it  also  a  fact  that  *'  an  accom- 
plished economic  entomologist"  cannot  be  found  to  fill  the  position  at  the 
same  remuneration  as  thrit  proffered  to  a  young  man  with  zoological  know- 
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ledge  ?  In  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Entomological  Society  (Jan.  9th),  Mr.  Capper  discusses  at  considerable 
length  the  progress  of  economic  Entomology  in  this  country  during  the 
past  half-century,  and  remarks  that  several  County  Councils  have  appointed 
entomologists  as  lecturers  on  this  subject.  In  addition  to  those  who  have 
already  given  evidence  of  their  ability  to  deal  with  injurious  insects,  we 
must  remember  that  there  are  many  entomologists  who  possess  all  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  the  work.  i\ny  man,  in  fact,  who  is  able  to 
work  out  the  life-history  of  an  insect  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  can  intel- 
ligibly convey  the  result  of  his  investigations  to  others,  possesses  the 
primary  accomplishments  of  an  economic  entomologist.  In  the  matters  of 
methods  for  the  prevention  of  insect  attack,  and  the  means  of  destroying 
injurious  insects,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  information  ready  to  hand,  and 
anyone  of  ordinary  intelligence  should  easily  make  himself  acquainted 
with  all  that  it  would  be  useful  for  him  to  know  on  these  heads.  Eemedial 
or  preventive  measures  that  may  be  effective  in  one  locality,  and  under 
certain  conditions,  might  be  quite  inoperative  in  another  locality  and  under 
other  conditions ;  therefore  the  most  suitable  treatment  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  careful  experiment  and  practice  in  the  field.  Is  there  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  *'  a  young  man  having  a  distinct  bent  towards  zoological 
knowledge"  would  be  better  qualified  to  deal  with  injurious  insects  than  a 
practical  entomologist  ? — R.  S. 

COLEOPHORA    METALLICELLA,     Hodgk.,  =  C.    FUSCEDINELLA,     Zell. 1 

agree  with  Dr.  Wood,  who  has  most  carefully  worked  out  the  matter,  that 
the  Coleophora  to  which  I  gave  the  name  of  metallicella  (Entom.  xxv.  44), 
must  be  merged  in  C.fuscedinella.  I  sent  Dr.  Wood  a  large  supply  of  the 
larvae  in  all  stages  of  growth  ;  they  were  all  found  on  birch,  and  not  ono 
on  elm.  This  is  singular,  because  Dr.  Wood  bred  his  long  series  frotn 
elm.  Some  of  the  specimens,  in  both  Dr.  Wood's  and  my  own  series,  are 
larger  and  darker  than  others.  The  insect  I  have  in  my  collection, 
under  the  name  of  C.  orhitella,  is  nothing  but  very  pale,  captured  C.fus- 
cedinella, and  I  think  the  former  name  will  have  to  sink. — J.  B.  Hodgkinson  ; 
Ashton-on-Ribble. 

Stauropus  fagi  in  the  Reading  district,  189^. — I  started  working 
the  beech  on  the  12th  May,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  the  20th  June, 
resulting  in  a  total  capture  of  104  S.fagi.  The  black  variety  occurred  as 
one  in  six,  and  was  much  more  difficult  to  detect  on  the  tree  trunks.  The 
moth  always  sat  with  its  head  pointing  directly  upwards,  with  the  wings 
folded  "  lappet  fashion."  They  ranged  from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet  from 
the  ground,  but  were  most  numerous  between  three  and  five  feet  ;  on  one 
occasion  only  was  a  climb  necessary.  The  fact  of  their  preferring  the 
smaller  trees  as  a  resting  place,  which  I  first  published  in  this  Journal, 
was  amply  confirmed  by  myself  and  others.  When  I  left  them  the  species 
was  hardly  on  the  wane,  it  being  taken  in  some  quantity  well  into  July. 
One  or  two  other  facts  I  noted.  Firstly,  that  it  occurred  in  colonies,  a  few 
stragglers  only  being  found  outside  a  limited  area ;  and,  secondly,  if  a 
female  was  taken  you  would  usually  get  a  male,  or  sometimes  two  or  three 
on  the  same  tree,  or  within  a  short  distance  of  it ;  this  of  course  being  due 
to  the  female's  power  of  assembling.  The  ordinary  form  is,  to  a  practised 
eye,  easily  seen  on  the  smooth  bark  of  the  beech,  at  a  distance  of  four  to 
eight  yards ;  but  the  black  ones  can  only  be  detected  by  close  inspection, 
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or  by  getting  the  insect  in  profile.  The  latter  is  protected  by  its  assimila- 
tion to  the  dark  brownish  green,  sometimes  almost  black,  colour  of  the 
weather-stained  trunks.  Why  then,  one  asks,  do  we  not  find  the  black 
form  dominant?  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  probable  explanation  is,  that  at 
some  former  period  oak  prevailed  and  beech  was  the  exception,  the  opposite 
to  that  which  now  obtains.  The  grey  coloured,  generally  accepted  type, 
would,  under  such  conditions,  be  as  much  protected  by  conformation  of 
colour  to  its  environment  as  the  black  variety  is  now.  I  have  concluded 
that  the  species  in  this  particular  place  is  in  a  transition  state,  i.e.,  from  a 
less  to  a  more  protected  form  of  coloration.  That  oak  may  have  flourished,  . 
where  the  beech  now  occupies  the  ground,  is  evidenced  by  the  remains  of  a 
great  tree,  whose  prime  must  have  passed  some  two  or  three  centuries 
since,  and  that  occasional  oaks  (planted  ?)  still  over-top  the  lofty  beeches 
which  surround  them.  The  grey  fagi  of  earlier  times  would  have  found  a 
secure  retreat  in  the  crevices  of  the  grey  oak  bark,  which  the  smooth  and 
often  dark-coloured  rind  of  the  beech  certainly  does  not  now  afford  them. 
S.fagi,  in  its  beech  wood  home,  has  few  natural  enemies  ;  birds  and  other 
animals  likely  to  prey  on  it  are  scarce,  and  the  larva  is  peculiarly  free  from 
the  attacks  of  ichneumons  ;  hence  black /a^i  are  not  I'kely  to  supplant  the 
grey  just  yet.  The  regular  pursuit  of  it  by  energetic  collectors  would 
accelerate  such  an  event ;  the  grey  would  go  out,  and  the  black,  as  the 
fittest,  would  have  the  sole  chance  of  perpetuating  the  race.  As  bearing 
on  the  above,  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  black  form  is  taken  in  oak  woods, 
and,  if  so,  in  what  proportion  to  the  type. — J.  Clarke  ;  Reading,  January 
8,  1893. 

CucuLLiA  VERBASCi  BRED  IN  JANUARY. — I  found,  to  my  astooishmont, 
on  the  12th  of  January,  that  a  fine  imago  of  Cucullia  verbasci  had  hatched 
in  the  pupa-box.  The  larva  I  found  on  June  24th,  and  it  went  down  in  a 
few  days.  Surely  this  was  extremely  early,  particularly  as  the  box  stood 
in  a  cold  north  room  without  a  fire,  and  the  weather  was  very  severe. — 
John  N.  Still;  Seaton,  Devon. 

CoLiAS  EDUSA  BRED  IN  January. — I  havo  just  bred  four  specimens  of 
Colias  edusa.  The  eggs  were  laid  at  the  end  of  August,  so  the  insects 
have  been  nearly  five  months  in  coming  to  maturity,  which  is  surely  far 
more  than  the  normal  time.  It  was  not  discovered  that  there  were  any 
larvae  until  about  the  20th  of  October,  nearly  two  months  after  the  eggs 
were  laid,  and  they  were  then  only  one-third  of  an  inch  long.  As  soon  as 
noticed  they  were  placed  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  where  they  pupated  about 
Dec.  20th,  and  since  then  have  been  kept  warmer  than  they  would  have 
been  in  summer  out  of  doors.  When  young  they  lay  extended  on  the  top 
of  the  clover-leaf,  and  resembled  it  so  much  in  colour  that  they  were  diffi- 
cult to  find.  When  full-fed  the  lateral  stripe  was  a  brilliant  orange,  being 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  red  and  yellow  speckled  mottlings.  I  only  had 
six  larvae  altogether. — W.  M.  Christy  ;  Watergate,  Emsworth,  Hants, 
Jan.  19,  1893. 

The  earlier  stages  of  Colias  hyale.  —  Upon  reading  Mr.  Williams's 
notes  on  the  rearing  of  C.  hyale,  1  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  his 
descriptions  of  the  earlier  stages  were  to  some  extent  erroneous,  and,  being 
80,  at  variance  with  the  descriptions  I  puldished  (Entom.  xxv.  p.  271).  It 
is  obvious,  from  the  description  given  by  ]\Ir.  Williams  of  the  egg  of  (7. 
hyale^  that  he  did  not  examine  it  microscopically,  and  did  not  examiue  more 
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than  one  specimen.  He  says  the  egg  (Entora.  xxvi.  p.  7)  "  has  about 
fourteen  longitudinal  ridges,  which  do  not,  however,  meet  at  the  top,  but 
terminate  at  the  circumference  of  a  small  circle,  the  intervening  de- 
pressions between  the  ridges  being  most  delicately  reticulated  transversely." 
I  closely  examined  a  number  of  eggs  —  about  eighteen  —  with  both  a  high 
and  low  power,  and  found  the  longitudinal  keels  to  vary  in  number  from 
nineteen  to  twenty-two,  in  no  case  less  than  nineteen,  the  average  number 
being  twenty-one  instead  of  "  fourteen  " ;  the  spaces  between  the  keels  have 
a  flattened  surface,  and  are  most  delicately  but  irregularly  ribbed  transversely 
by  about  forty-six  in  number,  and  not  '^  reticulated^  Mr.  Williams  states 
"the  newly-hatched  larva  is  a  greyish  green,"  whereas  all  the  number  I 
examined  had  the  ground  colour  ochreous-yellow,  the  dull  olive  colouring 
being  caused  by  the  minute  black  warts  being  so  densely  sprinkled  over  the 
surface;  the  "minute  bristles,"  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Williams,  are  not 
bristles,  but  short  club-shaped  tubercles.  After  the  first  moult  the  head  is 
olive-green  mottled  with  dark  oHve-brown,  which  he  describes  as  having  a 
"  light  brown  appearance,  being  studded  with  minute  blackish  spots,"  and 
also  '•  extending  down  the  middle  of  the  back  is  Sifurroiv.''  Such  I  entirely 
failed  to  detect,  as  no  furrow  exists,  but  simply  that  part  of  the  surface  is 
devoid  of  hairs.  After  the  second  moult  the  body  is  deep  clover-green  and 
the  head  pale  ochreous-green,  whilst  Mr.  Williams  says  "both  head 
and  body  uniform  in  colour."  For  further  details  relating  to  the  above 
stages,  see  Entom.  xxv.  pp.  271-4. — F.  W.  Frohawk;  Balhara,  January, 
1893. 

Lepidoptera  at  Light. — I  see,  under  the  above  heading  (Entora.  15), 
that  Mr.  G.  B.  Routledge  corroborates  Mr.  Arkle's  experience  in  males  and 
females  at  light.  I  know  of  only  one  exception  to  the  rule,  viz.,  Bombyx 
riibi.  The  females  only  of  this  species  come  to  my  trap,  although  there 
are  hundreds  of  males  flying  about  the  park  from  4  p.m.  till  dusk.  I  took 
a  female  P.  populi  at  light  on  November  24th,  1892;  but  though  I  took 
over  a  hundred  Arichocelis  lunosa  by  same  means,  not  one  was  a  female. — 
T.  B.  Robertson;  Sketty  Park,  Swansea. 

Male  v.  Female  Lepidoptera  at  Light. — The  following  notes  on 
males  v.  females  at  light  concern  such  species  as  I  have  frequently  met  with 
in  the  Bristol  neighbourhood  : — Dasychira pudibunda,  males  abundant  every 
season ;  proportion  to  females  about  20 — 1.  Amphidasys  prodromaria,  a 
few  males  most  years ;  never  a  female.  Selenia  illustraria,  proportion  of 
males  to  females,  10 — 1.  Odontoptera  bidentata,  males  very  abundant  every 
May  ;  as  many  as  six  on  a  lamp,  sometimes  ;  not  one  female  taken  at  light. 
Crocallis  elinguaria,  males  also  abundant  at  light ;  no  female  recorded. 
Ennomos  tiliaria,  common ;  males  to  females  about  30 — 1.  Tephrosia 
crepuscularia,  common ;  males  to  females  about  12 — 1.  Notodonta 
dicicBoides,  a  few  males  at  lamps  most  years ;  a  female  never.  The  only 
specimen  of  Bombyx  rubi  I  have  ever  taken  at  light  was  a  female  ;  this 
perhaps  was  to  be  expected,  as,  contrary  to  the  males,  the  females  fly  after 
dusk,  I  having  once  taken  one  fluttering  over  the  herbage  at  about  9  p.m. 
— R.  M.  Prideaux;  Ashtead,  Surrey,  Jan.  8,  1893. 

Contribution  towards  a  List  of  the  Insect  Fauna  of  Surrey. — • 
The  following  list  may  be  of  interest  as  a  contribution  to  the  statistics  of 
the  fauna  of  the  district  south  of  London.  The  species  enumerated  were 
chiefly  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston,  Surrey,  including  Coorabe 
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Wood  aud  Richmond  Park,  but  one  or  two  are  from  Croydon  and  Esher. 
Of  course  tlie  chief  part  of  them  are  well  known  to  occur  in  Richmond 
Park.  I  have  compiled  the  list  from  the  cabinet  of  my  cousin,  Dr.  H. 
N.  Kane,  of  Lanherne,  Kingston  Hill.  It  makes  me  exceedingly 
envious,  I  confess.  Gnophria  quadra  (1),  Arctia  villica,  Dasychira  pudi- 
bunda,  Drepana  lacertinaria,  Lophopteryx  camelina,  Notodonta  dicteea, 
N.  dictgeoides,  N.  chaonia  (not  very  rare),  Asphalia  diluta,  A.  flavicornis 
(abundant),  Cymatophora  or,  Bryophila  muralis,  Acronycta  leporina, 
A.  aceris,  A.  raegacephala,  A.  auricoma  (several),  Leucania  turca,  Xylo- 
phasia  hepatica,  Dipterygia  scabriuscula  (pinastri)  (abundant),  Luperina 
cespitis,  Aparaea  unanimis,  Rusina  tenebrosa,  Panolis  piniperda  (abun- 
dant at  Esher),  Pachnobia  rubricosa  (very  abundant),  Tseniocampa 
opima,  T.  populeti  (not  rare),  T.  munda,  Xanthia  fulvago,  X.  gilvago, 
Calymnia  pyraliua  ( 1 ),  Hecatera  serena,  Polia  flavicincta,  Cleoceris  viminalis, 
Aplecta  nebulosa,  Hadena  advena,  H.  protea,  H.  genistae  (1),  Xylocampa 
areola  (=  lithoriza),  Heliaca  tenebrata  (=  arbuti),  ab.  (Richmond  Park), 
Habrostola  tripartita  (=:  urtiese),  H.  triplasia,  Catocahi  nupta  (abundant). 
GeometrcE. — Pericallia  syringaria,  Seleiiia  bilunaria,  S.  lunaria,  Nyssia  his- 
pidaria  (sometimes   abundant  in  Richmond  Park),  Amphidasys  strataria, 

A.  betularia,  Hemerophila  abruptaria,   Boarmia  roboraria  (not  very  rare), 

B.  consortaria  (not  very  rare),  Tephrosia  biundularia,  T.  extersaria, 
T.  punctulata,  Geometra  papilionaria,  Larentia  viridaria,  lodis  vernaria, 
Phorodesma  bajularia,  Zonosoma  porata,  Macaria  alternata  (Coombe  Wood), 
M.  notata  (Coombe  Wood),  M.  liturata  (Coombe  Wood),  Panagra  petraria, 
Bupalus  piniaria,  Ligdia  adustata,  Hybernialeucophaearia  (very  abundant), 
H.  progemmaria  (very  abundant),  H.  defoliaria  (very  abundant),  Eupithecia 
linariata,  E.  pulchellata,  Lobophora  viretata,  Anticlea  badiata  (very  abun- 
dant, Cidaria  miata.  Euthemonia  russula,  Epione  vespertaria,  E.  apiciaria, 
j\Jelanippe  procellata  (specimens  of  all  these  from  Croydon);  Brephos  par- 
thenias,  Selidosema  ericetaria  (=  plumaria),  B.  piniaria  (all  from  Esher). — 
W.  F.  DE  V.  Kane  ;  Sloperton  Lodge,  Kingstown,  Ireland. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London.  —  18f/t  January,  1893.  —  The 
Sixtieth  Annual  Meeting.— YvedexKk  DuCane  Godman,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  An  Abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  accounts  having  been  read 
by  one  of  the  Auditors,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  Goss,  read  the  Report  of  tlie 
Council.  After  the  ballot  it  was  announced  that  the  following  gentlemen  had 
been  elected  as  Officers  and  Council  for  1893 :— President,  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Elwes,  F.L.S. ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Robert  McLachlan,  F.R.S. ;  Secretaries,  Mr. 
Herbert  Goss,  F.L.S.,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.L.S. ;  Librarian, 
Mr.  George  C.  Champion,  F.Z.S. ;  and  as  other  Members  of  the  Council, 
Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Gahan,  M.A.,  Mr.  F.  DuCane  Godman, 
F.R.S.,  Mr.  Frederic  Merrifield,  Mr.  Osbert  Salviu,  M  A.,  F.R.S.,  Dr. 
David  Sharp,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Colonel  Charles  Swinhoe,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  and 
Mr.  George  H.  Verrall.  The  President  then  delivered  an  Address,  which, 
though  containing  reference  to  the  Society's  internal  affairs  and  an  allusion 
to  the  successful  resistance  made  by  naturalists  and  others  to  the  War 
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Office  scheme  for  establishing  a  rifle  range  in  the  New  Forest,  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  full  obituary  notices  of  Fellows  of  the  Society  who  had  died 
duiing  the  year,  special  mention  being  made  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Bates, 
F.R.S.,  Professor  Hermann  C.  C.  Burmeister,  M.D.,  Dr.  Carl  A.  Dohrn, 
Mr.  H.  Berkelev-Jaraes,  Mr.  J.  T.  Harris,  Sir  Richard  Owen,  K.C.B., 
F.R.S.,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Stainton,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Howard  Vaughan,  and  Pro- 
fessor J.  0.  Westwood,  M.A.,  the  Hon.  Life  President.  A  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  President  having  been  proposed  by  Lord  Walsinghani,  F.R.S.,  and 
seconded  by  ]\fr.  J.  H.  Leech,  Mr.  Godman  replied.  Dr.  D.  Sharp, 
F.R.S.,  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretaries,  Treasurer  and 
Librarian,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher.  Mr. 
McLacblan,  Mr.  Goss  and  Canon  Fowler  then  severally  replied,  and  the 
proceedings  terminated. — H.  Goss  and  W.  W.  Fowler,  Hon.  Secretaries. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
November  ^6th,  1S92.— C.  G.  Barrett,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  Pyrameis  cardui,  L.,  which  he  had  received 
from  Luriraer  County,  Colorado,  captured  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of 
7,000  ft.,  and  remarked  thereon.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  Zygana  Jilipendula,  L., 
showing  gradations  of  colour  intermediate  between  the  red  and  yellow 
forms ;  also  Peronea  rufana,  Schiff.  and  P.  hastiana,  L.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Frohawk,  a  bred  series  of  Smeruithus  tilicB,  L.,  showing  variation  in  extent 
of  markings  and  depth  and  hue  of  colour,  one  specimen  being  very  red. 
Mr.  R.  South,  malformed  specimens  of  Lepidoptera,  including  Papilio 
machaon,  L.,  Melitcca  athalia,  Rott.,  Lycmna  hellaryus,  Rott.,  L.  icarus, 
Tortrix  picecma,  L.,  and  made  some  observations  thereon.  Mr.  Dennis,  a 
very  dark  form  of  Vcoiessa  cardui,  L.,  and  examples  of  Colias  edusa,  Fb., 
bred  from  ova  obtained  in  August.  Mr.  H.  Williams,  pupae  of  C.  hyale, 
L.,  reared  by  him  from  ova  obtained  from  a  captured  female.  Mr.  Tug- 
well,  Dianthcecia  barrettii,  Dbl.  Mr.  Barrett,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Collins,  of 
Warrington,  exhibited  dark  varieties  of  Acronycta  leporina,  L. 

December  Sth.—The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Frohawk,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Merrifield,  exhibited  specimens  of  Pieris  napi,  L.,  Polyommatus 
phlceas,  L.,  and  Vanessa  atalanta,  L.,  the  pupa  having  been  subjected  to 
various  temperatures.  Some  of  the  pupae  of  the  last-named  species,  which 
were  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  45  deg.  to  3'2  deg.  for  47  days  and  then 
from  6  to  24  days  to  a  temperature  of  90  deg.  to  54  deg.,  produced  some 
aberrations,  the  cold  having  a  tendency  to  break  up  the  bands,  to  increase 
the  depth  of  ground  colour,  and  to  produce  a  suffusion  of  white  scales. 
Mr.  Farren  showed  four  aberrations  of  Papilio  machaon,  L.,  a  series  of  very 
dark  brown  and  black  varieties  of  Chauliodus  charophyllellus,  Goze,,  and 
some  Nepticulae  pinned  with  very  fine  silver  pins,  and  put  on  strips  of  soft 
pith.  Mr.  South,  a  specimen  of  Erioyaster  lanesiris,  L.  (female),  with 
ova  showing  between  the  segments  of  the  abdomen  ;  Mr.  South  and  Mr. 
Barrett  were  of  opinion  that  the  ova  were  showing  through  a  transparent 
membrane,  but  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  said  the  ova  appeared  to  have  ruptured  the 
integument.  Mr.  Hawes,  the  two  emergences  of  Pieris  napi,  L.,  both  bred 
from  the  same  female;  also  examples  of  the  same  species,  tlie  larvae  having 
been  fed  on  different  food-plants,  and  made  some  observations  as  to  the 
effects  produced.  Mr.  Tutt,  examples  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Tanio- 
campa,  which  Dr.  Chapman  had  extracted  from  the  pupa-cases  in  some 
cases  as  early  as  the  25th  of  October ;  some  remarks  were  made  as  to  the 
full  development  of  these  and  other  species  which  had  hybernated  as  pupa. 
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Mr.  Frohawk,  hybernating  larvae  of  Carterocephalus  palcmion,  Pall.  Mr. 
Elisha,  two  drawers,  one  of  Coleophora  and  the  other  of  Nepticula,  with 
cases  labelled  to  show  the  time  of  appearance,  food-plant  of  the  larva  and 
locality  ;  Mr.  Elisha  stated  that  he  had  adopted  this  system  for  the  whole 
of  his  collection  of  the  Tineina.  Mr.  Adkin,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Austin, 
some  very  fine  examples  of  C.  edusa,  Fb.  var.  hdice,  Hb.,  three  varieties  of 
Lycana  hellargus,  Rott.,  all  taken  at  Folkestone.  Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited 
Lepidoptera  collected  by  him  at  Folkestone  during  his  summer  holiday,  and 
contributed  notes  with  reference  to  the  species  exhibited. 

December  ^2nd. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher 
exhibited  a  long  series  of  Psllura  monicha,  L.,  and  said  he  obtained  ova 
deposited  by  a  normal  female  in  1887,  from  Mr.  Tate,  and  by  careful 
selection  he  had  at  last  obtained  a  dark  race,  and  had  no  doubt  that  in 
time  perfectly  black  specimens  would  be  produced.  The  specimens  bred 
in  1888  were  nearly  all  normal ;  the  darkest  parents  selected  from  this 
brood  produced  banded  specimens  the  following  year,  and  those  bred  in 
1890  were  suffused  on  the  outer  margin,  whilst  those  of  1891  and  1892 
were  mostly  black.  Mr.  Tugwell  said  the  black  form  occurred  at  West 
Wickham,  and  that  he  had  taken  it  there,  showing  that  the  black  speci- 
mens occur  near  London.  Mr.  Adkin  pointed  out  the  difference  between 
the  genuine  British  specimens  and  those  from  the  Continent, — the  latter 
had  a  smoky  brown  ground  colour,  approaching  0.  dispar,  whilst  the 
British  specimens  in  many  cases  were  really  black.  Mr.  South  supported 
Mr.  Fletcher's  remarks  as  to  the  production  of  black  specimens  at  will. 
The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Frohawk  and  Fenn.  Mr.  Adkin 
exhibited  Tmniocampa  gothica,  and  var.  gothicina,  H.  S.,  and  contributed 
notes ;  and  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Tutt  also  made  remarks  upon  this  exhibit. 
Mr.  H.  Williams,  two  males  of  Colias  hgale^  bred  this  year,  from  ova 
obtained  from  a  female  captured  at  Northfleet  last  September,  and  made 
some  observations  upon  the  life-history  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  bred.  A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Hawes,  Frohawk, 
Barrett  and  Tutt  took  part,  and  Mr.  Williams  was  congratulated  upon  his 
success,  Mr.  Barrett  remarking  that  they  were  the  only  specimens  he 
knew  of  that  had  been  bred  in  this  country. — H.  W.  Barker  and  A. 
Short,  Hon.  Sees. 

Cambridge  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Socikty. — 
November  11th,  1892. — The  following  addition  to  Rule  V.  was  made:  — 
"  That  corresponding  non-residont  members  be  admitted  into  the  Society, 
paying  an  annual  subscription  of  2s.  Qd.''  Mr.  Moss  exhibited  a  specimen 
of  Vanessa  atalanta,  having  a  pale  buff  border  on  the  under  side  of,  the 
posterior  wings,  of  the  same  width  as  the  usual  red  one  on  the  upper  side. 
Mr.  Wells,  a  variable  series  of  Cerastis  vaccinil  from  West  Wickham.  Mr. 
Rickard,  a  specimen  of  Plusia  tnoneta,  taken  at  Cambridge  in  1890; 
specimens  of  Achara  chameleon,  taken  by  himself  in  South  Africa  ;  a  series 
of  Ephestla  k'uhniella,  bred  from  a  mill  at  Cambridge ;  and  some  insects 
which  he  had  found  eating  moths  put  into  a  box  to  relax  ;  these  were  pro- 
nounced by  Dr.  Sharp  to  be  larvae  of  one  of  the  Muscidae.  Mr.  Jones,  three 
varieties  of  Nemeophila  plantaginis,  one  nearly  black ;  they  were  all  more 
or  less  crippled,  and  he  gave  as  his  opinion  tliat  the  abnormal  coloration 
and  crippling  arose  from  a  common  disease.  Mr.  Farren,  long  and  variable 
series  of  Peronea  varieganaf  hastiana,  schalleriana^  comparana,  and  oihe 
Tortrices. 
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November  ^6th. — Mr.  Bull  exhibited  a  large  box  of  Lepidoptera, 
collected  at  Cambridge  in  July  and  August.  Mr.  Farren,  some  strongly- 
marked  specimens  of  Arctia  luhricipeda  bred  from  ova,  both  parents  being 
var.  radiata.  Mr.  Fitzroy,  a  series  of  Xanthia  gilvago  and  other  iS^octuas, 
chiefly  taken  at  Cambridge  gas-lamps  during  September.  Mr.  Kickard, 
some  beautiful  varieties  of  Arctia  luhricipeda  taken  in  a  garden,  and  a  good 
pale  variety  o^  Abraxas  grossulariata  and  a  specimen  of  Epunda  lutuleiita, 
all  from  the  district.  Mr.  G.  H.  Bryan,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  *'  Insect- 
huntincf  on  the  Eiviera,"  being  an  account  of  five  weeks' collecting,  from  the 
29nd  March  last,  at  Alassio,  Mentone,  Hyeres,  Aries,  Nimes,  Avignon, 
Tarascon,  &c.,  with  long  lists  of  Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera,  &c.,  capiured 
or  observed,  and  many  interesting  notes  on  their  habits.  The  paper  was 
illustrated  by  an  exhibition  of  several  boxes  of  the  specimens  collected,  the 
Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera  being  especially  well  set  and  in  excellent 
condition. — \Vm.  Farren,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  EntoiMological  Society. — The  Annual 
Meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  January  9th,  1893,  iu  the  class-room  of  the 
Free  Public  Library,  William  Brown-street,  Liverpool.  Mr.  S.  J.  Capper, 
F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  (President),  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  good 
attendance.  A  number  of  interesting  exhibits  were  laid  on  the  table  for 
inspection.  The  first  business  was  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Mr.  Capper  was,  for  the  seventeenth  time,  re-elected  to  the  position 
of  President;  Mr.  W.  E.  Sharp  was  appointed  Vice-President;  Mr.  F.  N. 
Pierce,  F.E.S.,  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer ;  and  Mr.  C.  H.  H. 
Walker,  Librarian.  Mr.  Walker,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Society, 
said  it  was  his  pleasing  duty  to  ask  Mr.  Capper  to  accept  a  handsome  gold- 
mounted  silver  case  containing  a  pair  of  gold  entomological  forceps.  The 
Society  congratulated  itself  upon  having  again  Mr.  Capper  as  its  President. 
During  the  sixteen  years  he  had  presided  over  them,  he  had  sought  only 
the  advancement  of  the  Society,  and  had  encouraged  the  members  to  take 
an  interest  in  their  studies.  They  therefore  desired  to  inaugurate  that 
session  by  doing  something  more  than  merely  thanking  Mr.  Capper  for 
his  past  services  ;  and  they  offered  this  slight  token  of  regard,  knowing 
that  it  would  occupy  an  honoured  place  amongst  his  valuable  collection. 
Mr.  Capper,  in  acknowledging  the  gift,  said  that  he  thoroughly  appreciated 
the  kindness  of  the  members,  and  would  in  future,  as  in  the  past,  do  all  he 
could  to  benefit  the  Society.  Before  proceeding  to  deliver  his  presidential 
address,  he  referred  to  the  death  of  Prof.  Westwood.  The  President 
exhibited  a  melanic  variety  of  Timandra  amataria ;  the  specimen  was 
unicolorous  soft  olive-green.  Mr.  Gregson,  a  collection  of  autographs  of 
naturalists,  artists,  and  authors,  including  nearly  all  the  entomologists  of 
the  last  fifty  years.  Mr.  Walker,  a  drawer  of  varieties  of  Vanessa  antiopa 
from  North  America,  probably  the  finest  lot  of  varieties  of  this  species 
extant.  Mr.  Collins,  Stauropus  fagi  from  Reading.  Mr.  Mosley,  set  of 
educational  cases  of  Natural  History,  to  be  used  as  prizes  at  schools.  Mr. 
Newstead,  a  specimen  of  Vanessa  antiopa,  captured  in  Cheshire  in  1877  by 
Mr.  Leather,  of  Vale  Royal. — F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — December  VHth,  1892. — Mr. 
R.  C.  Bradley  in  the  chair.  The  following  were  exhibited: — By  Mr.  E. 
W.  Wynn,  one  Acronycta  alni,  bred  from  a  larva  found  at  Knowle;  also 
Lithosia  complana,  taken  at  Bewdley.     Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright,  Isopogon 
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hrevirostns  and  Neoctamus  cyanurus  from  Barmouth  ;  and  Maehimus  atri- 
capillus,  from  Brendon,  Devonshire.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley,  Chrysoclysta 
himaculella,  C.  Ihrnmlla,  Stigmoiiota  nitidana,  and  8.  regiana,  all  from 
Sutton.  A  paper  upon  "  Secondary  Sexual  Characters  in  Insects "  was 
communicated  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt,  and  read  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Wainwright. 

January  IQth,  1893.— Mr.W.  G.  Blatch,  President,  in  the  chair.  A 
lecture  was  delivered  by  Col.  Chas.  Swinhoe,  upon  *'  Protective  Resem- 
blance and  Mimicry  in  Insects."  In  the  course  of  the  lecture,  which  was 
illustrated  hy  photographic  lantern-slides,  some  of  which  were  beautifully 
coloured,  he  gave  a  number  of  cases  and  facts  of  mimicry  which  were  quite 
new  and  very  interesting. — Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 

York  and  District  Field  Naturalists'  Society. — November  ^3th, 
1892. — Mr.  G.  C.  Dennis,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  Dutton 
exhibited  ten  bred  specimens  of  Acronycta  alni  from  Marlow ;  Dianthcecia 
conspersa,  Chesias  obliquaria,  Euplthecia  togata,  and  Cleora  lichenea,  from 
Kenley.  Mr.  W.  Hewett,  Plusia  festuccB  (bred),  Polia  chi  and  Larentia 
ccesiata,  from  Bolton  in  Lancashire;  large  examples  of  Lycmia  icarus,  from 
Galway  ;  and  Trichiura  cratagi  (bred),  from  larvae  obtained  at  York. 

December  lAth. — Mr.  W.  R.  Robinson  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  Hawkins 
exhibited  a  specimen  of  Colias  ediisa,  taken  within  a  mile  of  the  cathedral, 
York.  Mr.  R.  Dutton,  Epunda  lutuleiita.  Castle  Moreton ;  Noctua 
sobrina,  Aberdeen  ;  specimens  of  Dasycampa  rubigiiiea,  Buckerell;  Lithosia 
sericea,  Manchester;  Psodos  coracina,  Rannoch  ;  and  a  specimen  of  Calli- 
morpha  hera,  taken  in  South  Devon,  1892.  Mr.  W.  Hewett,  Colias  edusa^ 
four  specimens  of  the  var.  helice,  taken  at  Erith,  Kent,  1877  ;  Selenia 
Ztmarta  (bred),  from  Forres  and  Essex;  Hhnera  pe7i7iaria,  York  &nd  Kent; 
Selenia  illustraria  (bred),  summer  brood,  Worthing;  dark  forms  of  Odont- 
optera  bidentata,  from  Forres ;  Eupithecia  helveticata,  Perthshire ;  Halia 
brunneata,  Larentia  riificinctata,  Acronycta  myricm,  Cymatophora  duplaris, 
Aplecta  tincta,  Anarta  cordigera,  and  Phibalapteryx lapidata,  from  Rannoch; 
Diatithcecia  capsophila  {hred),  Kirk  Michael,  Isle  of  Man;  Acronycta  strigosa, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Xanthia  silago,  from  Acomb  churchyard,  York  (of 
Horsforth).  Mr.W.  Mansbridge,  F.E.S.,  then  gave  a  highly  interesting  and 
instructive  lecture  on  the  early  development  of  Lepidoptera,  and  illustrated 
the  lecture  by  numerous  diagrams,  most  of  which  had  been  prepared  from 
dissections  made  by  himself.  Mr.  Mansbridge  dealt  with  the  structure  of 
the  egg,  and  traced  the  various  stages  in  the  development  of  lepidopterous 
larvae,  and  exhibited  several  very  striking  varieties  of  Abraxas  grossulariata 
bred  from  larvae  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Horsforth ;  also  some 
fine  examples  of  Polia  chi  and  var.  olivacea,  selected  from  a  great  number 
of  specimens  taken  by  him  during  the  last  two  seasons,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Horsforth,  Yorkshire. — William  Hewett,  Hon.  Sec. 

Notttingham  Amateur  Entomological  Society. — The  first  Annual 
Meeting  was  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  1892.  Weekly  meet- 
ings will  continue  to  be  held  every  Monday  night,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the 
Society's  Room,  Morley  House,  Mansfield  Road,  Nottingham.  The  object 
of  the  Society  is  to  work  up  the  entomology  of  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
and  to  place  on  record  facts  relating  thereto. — W.  Ferris,  Hon.  Sec, 
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Beetles,  Butterflies,  Moths  and  other  Insects ;  a  brief  Introduction  to  their 
Collection  and  Preservation.  By  A.  W.  Kappel,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S., 
Assistant  Librarian  Linnean  Society,  and  W.  Egmont  Kirby. 
With  12  coloured  plates ;  and  woodcuts.  London :  Cassell  &  Co., 
1892.     Sm.  4to,  pp.  182. 

The  little  book  before  us,  by  two  authors  whose  names  we  have 
not  previously  noticed,  makes  no  scientific  pretensions,  but  is,  as  the 
authors  tell  us,  intended  as  an  introductory  book  for  young  people  in 
the  country  who  take  an  interest  in  the  natural  objects  with  which 
they  are  surrounded.  A  considerable  number  of  the  more  interesting 
British  species  of  all  Orders  (with  now  and  then  an  occasional  conti- 
nental species  of  special  interest)  are  recognisably  and  sometimes 
excellently  represented  on  the  plates,  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
rather  better  than  the  average  of  those  commonly  met  with  in 
cheap  elementary  works  of  this  kind.  The  letterpress  is  not  confined 
to  the  species  figured,  but  is  especially  full  as  regards  the  British 
butterflies,  most  of  which  are  described,  except  a  few  of  the  rarer  and 
less  conspicuous  species.  Of  course  more  space  is  given  to  the 
Coleoptera  and  Lepidoptera  than  to  the  less  conspicuous  and  there- 
fore less  attractive  Orders;  but  this  is  always  the  case  in  works 
intended  to  have  a  circulation  among  those  who  are  not  making  a 
special  study  of  Entomology.  The  remaining  Orders,  however,  have 
not  been  neglected,  and  the  book  probably  contains  nearly  as  much 
information  about  them  as  its  readers  are  likely  to  require  or  expect 
as  a  commencement.  We  wish  this  first  venture  of  the  authors  every 
success.  It  seems  well  adapted  either  for  a  first  book  of  country 
Entomology,  or  as  a  cheap  and  attractive  gift-book  for  young  people 
with  a  taste  for  Natural  History. 


Catalogue  of  Eastern  and  Australian  Lepidoptera-Heterocera  in  the 
Collection  of  the  Oxford  University  Museum.  By  Col,  C.  Swinhoe, 
F.Z.S.,  &c.  Part  I.  Sphinges  and  Bombyces.  With  eight 
coloured  plates.     Oxford,  1892.     Pp.  viii,  324. 

The  entomological  collection  of  the  Oxford  Museum  is  probably 
the  second  public  one  in  the  kingdom,  being  only  surpassed  in  extent 
and  value  by  that  of  the  British  Museum  ;  and  Col.  Swinhoe  has  done 
good  service  by  publishing  a  work  in  which  a  large  number  of 
Walker's  types  are  determined,  and  many  figured.  The  author  has 
also  taken  the  opportunity  to  describe  several  new  genera  and  species ; 
the  former  are  generally  illustrated  by  woodcuts  of  neuration,  and  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  latter  are  figured  on  the  plates. 

Owing  to  the  vast  number  of  existing  species,  and  the  difficulty  of 
determining  them  by  decsriptions  only,  even  if  the  descriptions  are 
good  and  the  species  are  assigned  to  their  right  genera,  good  figures 
are  of  immense  service  to  the  entomologist.  We  will  not  go  so  far  as 
to  say  with  M.  Oberthiir  that  all  descriptions  unaccompanied  by 
figures  ought  to  be  rejected,  for  we  think  that  the  work  of  every  author 
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ought  to  be  respected ;  but  we  do  say  that  a  figure,  unless  so  bad  as  to 
be  quite  misleading,  is  generally  more  useful  than  even  the  best 
description ;  though  a  good  description  is  also  necessary  for  pointing 
out  the  characteristics,  and  especially  the  affinities  of  a  species.  And 
even  a  bad  coloured  figure  (provided  always  that  it  is  not  actually  mis- 
leading) is  often  more  useful  to  a  lepidopterist  than  a  good  plain  one. 

In  the  work  before  us,  which  deals  chiefly  with  large  species,  the 
moths  are  all  represented  of  the  natural  size.  Unless  insects  are  so 
small  that  their  markings  cannot  be  reproduced,  we  think  it  is  a  pity 
to  publish  enlarged  figures.  This  is  sometimes  done  on  the  Con- 
tinent with  Pyralidffi  and  other  moths,  which  would  look  far  more 
natural,  and  whose  markings  would  come  out  with  equal  clearness,  if 
they  were  not  enlarged. 

The  present  volume  includes  only  Sphinges  and  Bombyces ;  and 
we  understand  that  two  more  will  be  needed  to  complete  the  work. 
Col.  Swinhoe  has  followed  a  somewhat  different  arrangement  from  Mr. 
Kirby,  and  has  included  the  ^geriidae  and  Cymatophoridae  in  the 
Bombyces.  The  Uraniidae,  Cocytiidae,  Castniidae  and  AgaristidaB,  are 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  volume,  and  the  genus  Epicopeia,  in- 
cluded by  Mr.  Butler  in  the  Liparidae  (or,  as  Col.  Swinhoe  prefers  to 
call  them,  Lymantriidae),  and  by  most  other  authors  in  the  Chalcosiidae, 
is  here  formed  into  a  distinct  subfamily  of  Zygaenidae,  following  the 
Chalcosiidae.  The  new  family  Eupterotid^,  just  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hampson,  has  likewise  been  adopted. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  cordially  to  recommend  this  useful  book  to 
the  notice  of  entomologists,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  several 
serious  misprints  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names  occur,  such  as 
*'  Hearsay  "for  *'  Hearsey,  and  "  Moelleri  "  for  "  Mdllen.'' 


OBITUARY. 

Professor  Veit  Graber  died  at  Rome  on  the  8rd  March  last.  He 
had  been  for  some  years  Professor  of  Zoology  at  Czernowitz,  but  in 
the  autumn  of  1891  he  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  serious  illness, 
and  was  advised  to  travel  in  the  South  for  the  benefit  of  his  health  : 
but  his  malady  making  rapid  progress,  he  died  and  was  buried  away 
from  home.  Graber  was  best  known  to  entomologists  in  this  country 
by  his  book  •  Die  Insecten,'  published  in  three  volumes  in  1878. 
It  is  in  many  respects  the  best  introductory  work  on  the  subject  that 
has  yet  been  published.  Graber' s  greatest  work  was  accomplished  in 
the  departments  of  embryology,  anatomy  and  physiology.  His 
writings  on  the  embryology  of  insects  and  on  points  connected  there- 
with, have  been  both  numerous  and  extensive,  and  have  gained  him  a 
world-wide  reputation  ;  his  labours  on  the  organs  of  hearing  in  insects 
have  been  scarcely  less  important.  He  was  only  47  years  of  age,  and 
his  prematrne  decease  is  a  serious  loss  to  entomology. 


Erratum.  —  Page   14,    for   "  Riesenwetter  "    read    "  Kiesen wetter 
throughout. 
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A  CATALOGUE   OF   THE   LEPIDOPTERA  OF  IRELAND. 

By  W.  F.  de  Vismes  Kane,  M.A. 
Member  of  the  Koyal  Irish  Academy ;  Fellow  of  the  Ent.  Soc.  of  London. 

PREFACE. 
The  investigation  and  accurate  record  of  the  lepidopterous 
fauna  of  Ireland  has  become  of  late  years  a  matter  of  increasing 
interest  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  It  is  almost  unnecessary 
to  point  out  that  this  country  presents  certain  well-marked 
features  possessed  by  none  other  in  Europe.  Firstly,  in  the 
even  temperature  which  it  enjoys,  contrasting  with  that  of 
Scandinavia  and  Northern  Europe  including  England,  in  the 
moderate  amount  of  summer  sunshine,  as  well  as  the  mildness 
of  its  winter,  in  which  latter  it  differs  widely  also  from  Scot- 
land. Secondly,  in  its  insularity  and  western  position,  being 
separated  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  by  a  breadth  of 
sea  sufficient  to  prohibit  the  immigration  of  all  but  the  most 
strong-winged  and  wandering  species  (and  then  only  under  the 
disadvantage  of  an  easterly  wind)  from  admixture  with  its 
indigenous  races.  A  third  characteristic  is  that  of  a  heavy 
rainfall,  exceeding  on  an  average  that  of  the  rest  of  Great 
Britain,  if  we  except  the  Scilly  Islands,  part  of  South-west  of 
England,  and  the  English  Lake  District ;  and  perhaps  a  part  of 
Scotland.  These  peculiarities,  in  view  of  the  active  enquiries 
now  being  pursued  especially  in  relation  to  colour-variation  in 
this  subdivision  of  the  animal  kingdom,  make  it  of  primary 
importance  to  secure  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  indigenous 
species  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  particular  characteristics,  both 
individually  and  collectively,  which  they  present.  An  accurate 
examination  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  Ireland,  whenever  we  are 
in  possession  of  a  more  precise  knowledge  of  them,  will  probably 
also  throw  convergent  light  on  its  geological  history,  and  offer 
independent  testimony  confirmatory  of  its  former  connection 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  European  continent.     Alfred  Bussel 
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Wallace,  in  his  *  Island  Life/  puts  the  matter  most  pertinently 
and  concisely  when  he  points  out  how  *'  such  unimportant  facts 
as  the  presence  of  certain  types  of  plants  and  animals  in  one 
island  rather  than  in  another,  are  now  shown  to  be  dependent  on 
the  long  series  of  past  geological  changes, — on  those  marvellous 
astronomical  revolutions  which  cause  a  periodic  variation  of 
terrestrial  climates,   and    on   the   endlessly  varied   actions   and 

reactions  of  organized  beings  on  each  other We  are  thus 

encouraged  to  study  more  completely  every  detail,  and  every 
anomaly  in  the  distribution  of  living  things  ;  in  firm  conviction 
that  by  so  doing  we  shall  obtain  a  further  and  clearer  insight  into 
the  course  of  nature."  Unfortunately,  the  want  of  Irish  investi- 
gators precludes  the  possibility  of  adequately  dealing  with  the 
subject  at  the  present  date ;  and  the  difficulty  of  accumulating 
sufficient  reliable  information  to  warrant  it,  has  deterred  me  for 
several  years  past  from  attempting  to  publish  my  scanty  contri- 
bution to  entomological  science. 

However,  even  if  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years  since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Birchall's  Catalogue  the  additions  may  seem 
but  scanty,  yet  the  issue  of  a  revised  list  is  fully  justified  by  the 
necessity  of  eliminating  a  number  of  erroneous  records  which  I 
find  had  been  incorporated  into  it,  a  service  which  lapse  of  time 
would  eventually  have  rendered  impossible.  It  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  prove  a  negative.  These  errors  mainly  arose  from  the 
incautious  publication  of  unverified  statements  collected  from 
various  sources,  without  personal  examination  of  the  original 
specimens  referred  to,  an  omission  which,  in  every  case  possible, 
I  have  done  my  utmost  to  supplement.  I  am,  therefore,  assured 
that  my  late  friend  Mr.  Birchall,  who  some  ten  years  ago  con- 
fided to  me  the  task  of  revising  his  Irish  Catalogue,  would  heartily 
concur  in  weeding  out  all  doubtful  entries,  leaving  to  future 
workers  the  task  of  building  up  a  fuller  and  reliable  record, 
though  Ireland  is  not  likely  soon  to  produce  a  rival  to  the 
"  Father  of  Irish  Entomology,"  as  he  may  well  be  called,  in 
strenuous  research.  None  but  such  an  indefatigable  worker  as 
he  could  have  accomplished  so  much  in  so  short  a  time.  The 
present  list,  therefore,  will  contain  no  item  which  does  not  rest 
on  mv  own  personal  guarantee,  or  upon  that  of  Mr.  Birchall 
himself  (so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  as  below  indicated),  or  upon 
the  identification  of  the  specimens  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Greene,  or  other  competent  entomologist  of  repute.  The 
original  list  of  Micro-Lepidoptera  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Barrett,  and 
incorporated  with  Mr.  Birchall's  Catalogue,  has  been  kindly 
revised  and  augmented  by  him,  with  such  additions  as  have  been 
latterly  added  by  further  researches.  I  have  found  much  difficulty 
in  certain  instances  among  the  Macro-Lepidoptera  in  deciding 
whether  certain  species  appearing  in  Mr.  Birchall's  Catalogue 
without  particular  locality  affixed  were  inserted  on  his  own  know- 
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ledge,  or  on  mere  heresay.  Those  which  I  have  still  retained, 
with  some  hesitation,  are,  however,  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
absence  of  any  distinct  locality.  This  difficulty  would  not  have 
arisen  if  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Birchall  had  commenced 
before  a  period  when  his  failing  health  precluded  the  possibility 
of  taxing  his  memory  with  such  details,  and  it  was  distressing  to 
see  his  anxiety  to  communicate  the  intelligence  with  which  his 
mind  was  stored,  and  to  assist  more  fully  in  the  revision  which 
he  was  desirous  to  accomplish,  but  which,  except  in  some 
instances,  was  beyond  his  strength  to  undertake.  He  frequently 
expressed  a  wish  to  modify  his  overstatements  of  the  abundance  of 
many  of  the  species,  which  has  led  to  frequent  comments  by  later 
collectors.  It  is  true  that  formerly  the  seasons  were  much  more 
favourable  to  entomological  success,  and  the  summers  warmer, 
so  that  insects  which  Mr.  Birchall  then  took  in  numbers  may 
have  diminished  in  late  years,  or  have  not  been  captured  owing  to 
adverse  climatic  conditions.  Even  if  this  be  so,  a  considerable 
discount  must  be  made  in  a  revised  Catalogue  if  a  just  represent- 
ation of  the  present  relative  numerical  proportions  of  species  is  to 
be  put  forward,  and  a  fair  comparison  drawn  between  the  lepi- 
dopterous  fauna  of  Ireland  and  that  of  other  countries.  Such 
statements  have  been  therefore  modified  and  corrected,  so  far  as 
information  personal  or  other  is  available,  in  the  present  list.  To 
those  who  may  object  that  the  excision  of  species  has  been 
carried  too  far,  I  desire,  without  going  into  particulars,  shortly 
to  explain  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  justify  myself  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  by  MS.  evidence,  which  fortunately  came 
into  my  hands;  as  well  as  in  many  other  cases  by  personally 
assuring  myself  of  the  incorrect  identification  of  specimens.  In 
another  class  of  records  I  have  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Barrett  in 
deleting  species,  whether  of  probable  or  improbable  occurrence, 
which  have  not,  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  BirchalFs  Catalogue 
in  1866,  been  taken  in  Ireland;  as  I  prefer  to  secure,  as  far  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  an  accurate  scientific  basis 
upon  which  future  observers  may  build.  Mr.  Birchall  adopted  a 
more  liberal  view,  as  stated  in  his  preface,  being  "  unwilling  to 
reject  any  reputed  indigenous  species  which  could  be  retained 
with  the  least  show  of  reason."  This  attitude  he  justified  by 
pointing  out  that  **  though  the  observations  of  the  late  Dr.  Ball 
and  Mr.  Tardy  are  in  many  cases  still  unconfirmed,  it  proves  in 
my  judgment  not  the  absence  of  the  insect,  but  the  want  of 
observers."  In  this  I  fully  concur,  and  some  of  Dr.  Ball's  records 
have  since  been  justified,  though  the  want  of  localities  rendered 
them,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  unavailable  as  evidence  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Tardy's  captures  no  information  could  be 
gained,  his  cabinet  of  British  Lepidoptera  not  having  been 
labelled,  and  no  written  memoranda  extant,  a  deplorable  loss  of 
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skilled  observation  in  Wicklow.  The  present  Catalogue,  there- 
fore, is  now  offered  to  the  public  as  a  very  incomplete  instalment, 
and  has  been  based  upon  that  of  Mr.  Birchall ;  and  the  preface 
cannot  be  better  concluded  than  by  his  own  words,  "the  sooner 
it  becomes  obsolete,  the  better  will  its  purpose  be  answered." 

"  Enough  if  something  from  our  hands  have  power 
To  live  and  act,  and  serve  the  future  hour." 

My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  small  band  of  entomolo- 
gists, and  others  interested  in  Natural  History  pursuits  in  Ireland, 
for  much  valuable  information  and  assistance.  The  researches  of 
Mrs.  Battersby  and  Miss  Reynell  in  Westmeath ;  Mr.  Russ  at  the 
interesting  hill  of  Knocknarea,  and  the  shores  of  L.  Gill,  Sligo  ; 
of  the  Eev.  James  Bristow  and  Mr.  Watts  about  Belfast  and  the 
Co.  Down,  and  Antrim ;  the  Messrs.  Campbell  near  Derry;  and 
Mr.  Donovan  in  the  Co.  Cork,  have  been  invaluable.  In  addition 
I  have  to  express  my  especial  indebtedness  to  Colonel  Cooper,  of 
Markree  Castle,  Co.  Sligo  ;  and  to  the  late  Lord  Farnham,  Lords 
Howth,  Powerscourt,  Kenmare,  and  other  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, who  have  in  various  ways  afforded  facilities  for  research  in 
their  forests  and  demesnes.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  many  of 
our  leading  English  entomologists  for  advice  and  access  to  their 
valuable  collections,  notably  the  late  F.  Bond,  Mr.  Barrett, 
Mr.  South,  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  Mr.  Tutt,  Mr.  Adkin,  Mr.  Tugwell, 
and  many  other  correspondents. 


Localities  and  Captors*  Names. 

Localities  such  as  "  Cappagh,"  "  Favour  Eoyal,"  "  Killynon," 
are  intended  to  include  the  neighbourhood  within  a  circuit  of  about 
three  miles  radius ;  but  in  the  case  of  towns  and  cities  embrace  a 
wider  range.  The  following,  however,  may  be  more  particularly 
defined  : — '*  Sligo  "  includes  the  shores  of  L.  Gill  and  the  district 
about  Knocknarea  ;  "  Markree  "  includes  the  deer  park,  woods, 
and  district  about  Collooney  and  Ballysodare ;  *'  Farnham " 
includes  likewise  the  shores  of  L.  Oughter,  from  Killykeen 
to  Killeshandra ;  "  Derry "  refers  chiefly  to  the  portion  of 
Inishowen,  Co.  Donegal,  including  Ballinagard,  Kilderry,  and 
Culmore,  lying  for  about  five  miles  along  the  western  shore  of 
L.  Foyle.  The  initials  of  the  captor,  as  given  below,  are  appended 
for  the  most  part  to  the  localities  given  for  all  interesting  species. 
Such  as  are  given  witliout  initials  are  records  supplied  by  myself. 

A J.  E.R.Allen;  Galway. 

B Edwin  Birchall  (the  late). 

C.  Q.  B Charles  G.  Barrett,  F.E.S.,  &c. 

Mrs,  B Mrs.  Battersby;  Cromlyn,  Rathowen,  Westmeath, 
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Dr.  B Dr.  W.  E.  Battersby;     Glendalough,    Caragh   Lake, 

Co.  Kerry. 
Ball Dr.  Ball  (the  late) ;  Curator  of  the  Nat.  Hist.  Museum, 

Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin. 

Br The  Eev.  S.  L.  Brakey  ;  Trory  Glebe,  Co.  Fermanagh. 

Bw The  Rev.  Jas.  Bristow;  Belfast. 

Miss  G.-B.  ...  Miss  Gore-Booth;  of  Lissadell,  Co.  Sligo. 

Miss  C Miss  Cooper;  of  Markree  Castle,  Co.  Sligo. 

C The  Messrs.  Campbell;  Ballinagard House,  near  Derry. 

R.-C E.  Eoper-Curzon. 

I> Charles  Donovan  ;  Union  Hall,  Co.  Cork. 

Miss  ff. Miss  flblliott ;  Hollybrook,  near  Boyle,  Co.  Roscommon. 

M.  F Maurice  Fitzgibbon  ;  Kilrock  House,  Howth. 

S.R.F Stephen  R.  Fetherston-H. ;  Dublin. 

Greene The  Rev.  Joseph  Greene  ;  Rostrevor,  Clifton. 

Gr P.  Grierson;  Cloudalkin,  Co.  Dublin. 

B.-H G.  E.  H.  Barrett-Hamilton;   Kilmannock  House,   Co. 

Wexford. 
Holt T.  R.  Holt;  Indian  Civil  Service;  formerly  Trin.  Coll., 

Dublin. 

G.  V.  H George  V.  Hart,  LL.D.,  &c. ;  Howth. 

W.  E,  H William  E.  Hart;  Kilderry,  near  Derry. 

J Rev.  W.  F.  Johnson;  Armagh. 

K. W.  F.  de  V.  Kane.   (All  localities  for  Macro-Lepidoptera 

standing  without  initials  of  the  captor  annexed,  the 

writer  is  himself  responsible  for.) 
Hon.  E.  L.  ...  The  Hon.  Emily  Lawless;  Maritimo,  Blackrock. 
L C.  and   G.   Longfield  ;     Desertserges    Rectory,    near 

Bandon,  Co.  Cork. 

M C.  B.  Moffat;  Ballyhyland,  Enniscorthy. 

M^C Rev.  R.  M'Clean  ;  Sligo. 

A.  G.  M A.  G.  More,  F.L.S. ;   late  Curator  Museum  Science 

and  Art,  Dublin. 

Miss  N Miss  Nugent;  formerly  of  Ardrahan,  Co.  Galway. 

F.N,    Frank  Neale  ;  Limerick. 

Buss Percy  G.  Russ  ;  Culleenamore,  Sligo. 

Miss  R Miss  Reynell ;  Killynon,  Killucan,  Westmeath. 

E.  S Eland  Shaw  ;  formerly  of  Dublin. 

S F.  W.  Sinclair  (the  late) ;  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin. 

T W.  Talbot.    (Captures  published  in  the  'Entomologist' 

from  time  to  time,  but  not  identified  by  the  writer.) 

C.T.    Charles  Townsend. 

U.     Richard  J.  Ussher,  J. P. ;  Cappagh  House,  Co.Waterford. 

Miss  V Miss  K.  Vernon;  Clontarf  Castle,  Co.  Dublin. 

Lt.  W Lieut.  Walker,  R.N. ;  formerly  H.M.S.  'Hawk.' 

W Charles  W.  Watts ;  Belfast. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SOME   REMINISCENCES  of  the  LATE   PROF.  WESTWOOD. 

By  Rev.  0.  P.  Cambridge. 

Among  the  various  obituary  notices  of  the  late  Prof.  Westwood, 
perhaps  that  by  Mr.  McLachlan,  in  the  February  number  of  the 
*  Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine,' p.  49,  gives  one  the  best  idea  of 
his  versatile  genius ;  but  I  have  not  seen  anywhere  any  allusion  to 
one  of  his  most  noted  accomplishments, — the  mending  of  broken 
insects.  I  have  seen  him  with  his  little  pot  of  dirty  gum,  a  bit 
of  an  old  match,  two  or  three  needles  and  pins,  and  a  paper  of 
the  Yeriest  fragments  of  an  insect,  and  in  a  brief  space  of  time  the 
insect  would  appear  built  up  in  a  most  marvellous  way,  almost 
defjdng  the  power  of  any  ordinary  pocket-lens  to  discover  that  it 
had  ever  been  otherwise.  I  remember  once,  however,  finding  the 
Professor's  assistant,  many  years  ago,  carefully  collecting  and 
lightly  afl&xing  fragments  of  numerous  insects  from  an  entomolo- 
gical drawer  to  a  sheet  of  paper.  On  enquiring  what  this  was  for, 
he  said  that  by-and-bye  the  Professor  would  restore  each  bit  to 
its  proper  insect  throughout  the  drawer.  Presently  the  Professor 
walked  in,  confirmed  this  statement,  and  at  once  set  to  work  with 
his  gum-pot  and  other  implements.  I  ventured  to  hint  at  the 
chances  of  some  insects  obtaining  bits  to  which  by  nature  they 
might  not  have  been  entitled,  and  so  tending  to  confuse  future 
entomologists.  He  repudiated  the  idea  with  scorn,  and,  full  of 
confidence  in  himself,  proceeded  with  his  labours.  I  think  this 
was  the  secret  of  his  general  success  in  life,  as  well  as  in  mending 
insects, — abundance  of  self-confidence;  and,  after  all,  though  it 
might  result,  as  it  did,  in  the  instance  mentioned  by  Mr.  McLachlan, 
in  mistaking  a  crushed  cockroach  of  tender  age  for  a  gigantic  new 
flea,  3'et  it  is  a  quality  without  which  very  little  really  good  or 
original  work  is  ever  done.  If  future  students  of  the  Hope 
collection  of  insects  should  find  anything  queer  in  the  structure 
of  some  of  the  specimens,  it  would  hardly  be  inexplicable ;  but 
they  must  not  think  worse  of  the  dear  old  Professor  than  his 
friends  did  in  the  matter  of  the  flea ;  while  if  no  such  results  of 
his  mendings  should  ever  reveal  themselves,  it  will  be  the  best 
possible  evidence  of  his  accurate  knowledge  of  varied  insect 
structure,  as  well  as  of  his  dexterous  manipulation  of  insect 
fragments. 

Mr.  McLachlan  remarks  on  the  Professor's  lack  of  any  sense 
of  humour.  I  could  illustrate  this  by  several  amusing  stories ; 
but  I  will  only  mention  one,  in  which,  it  seems  to  me,  that  his 
confidence  in  himself  is  also  very  notable.  I  was  visiting  the 
Museum  one  summer's  afternoon,  many  years  ago,  when  the 
Professor  informed  me  that  he  had  a  lecture  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  asked  whether  I  would  care  to  attend  it.     The  subject 
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(insects  injurious  to  gardens)  was  a  popular  one,  and  he  expected 
a  good  audience.  Ten  minutes  before  the  hour  of  the  lecture  next 
day  I  duly  appeared  at  the  lecture-room,  where  I  found  the  Pro- 
fessor completing  his  arrangements,  and  making  a  final  disposition 
of  his  beautiful  drawings  and  specimens.  We  remained  there 
chatting  for  some  little  time,  but  no  students  or  other  audience 
appeared.  Half  an  hour  passed ;  still  no  arrivals.  But  the 
Professor  was  hopeful  (was  he  not  Hope  Professor  ?  but  such  a 
horrible  joke  could  not  occur  to  him) :  *'  They  will  come  presently  ; 
they  are  often  rather  late."  A  gentle  knock  is  heard  at  the  door 
at  last.  *'  Come  in ;  "  but  no  one  coming  in,  the  Professor  goes 
to  the  door.  "  Is  this  Professor  Westwood's  lecture-room  ? " 
asks  a  little  timid  voice.  "  Yes,  ma'am  ;  we  are  all  waiting." 
And  the  Professor  returns,  followed  by  a  little,  rather  elderly, 
frightened-looking  lady,  who  is  duly  placed  in  a  front  seat ; 
whereupon,  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  countenance,  the 
Professor  begins,  and  goes  through  an  excellent  and  interesting 
lecture,  with  this  little  old  lady  as  his  whole  audience ;  for  it  was 
only  by  being  employed  in  assisting  him  with  his  drawings  and 
specimens  that  I  could  restrain  myself  from  exploding  at  the 
absurdity  of  the  whole  thing.  First  and  last  the  Professor 
was  as  serious  as  if  the  whole  University  were  before  him.  If 
he  had  had  even  the  smallest  sense  of  humour,  he  must  have 
exploded.  After  the  lecture  he  merely  remarked  :  "  Oh,  I  daresay 
there  is  some  cricket  match  going  on  to-day ;  some  of  the  under- 
graduates do  take  an  interest  in  Entomology,  but  there  is  always 
boating  or  cricket  going  on."  I  was  informed  later,  from  other 
sources,  that  the  Professor's  lectures  were  not  unfrequently 
attended  (or  rather  not  attended)  as  on  the  occasion  mentioned. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that  in  recording  these 
little  '*  items"  I  desire  to  speak  lightly  of  the  Professor.  Some 
of  the  most  enjoyable  hours  of  frequent  visits  to  Oxford,  many 
years  ago,  were  passed  in  entomological  work  in  his  rooms  at  the 
Museum,  as  well  as  in  his  own  house  ;  and  I  never  experienced 
at  his  hands  anything  but  the  readiest  and  most  abundant 
courtesy,  hospitality,  and  help. 

He  was,  I  fancy,  about  the  last  survivor  of  the  older  genera- 
tion of  entomologists.  There  may  be  abler  specialists  among 
the  present  generation,  but  none,  I  suspect,  who  will  command 
more  universal  regard,  either  as  a  man  or  a  scientist,  than  my 
old  and  valued  friend  J.  O.  Westwood. 
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CLOSTERA     ANACHORETA. 
By  Eev.  Joseph  Greene,  M.A. 

I  FEEL  sure  that  you  will  allow  me  to  reply  (as  shortly  as 
possible)  to  Dr.  Knaggs'  charges  against  me  in  the  matter  of 
C,  anachoreta. 

Firstly,  I  must  express  my  regret  at  the  half-hearted  manner 
in  which  he  accepts  my  strong  disclaimer  of  imputing  to  him  any 
share  in  what  I  thought  then,  and  think  still,  was  a  dishonest 
transaction.  As  Dr.  Knaggs  modestly  expresses  his  belief  that 
few  of  the  modern  entomologists  can  have  any  knowledge  of  him, 
then  surely  the  explicit  and  unreserved  statement  of  one  who  has 
had  that  knowledge  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  this  and  any  future 
generation.  Dr.  Knaggs  opens  the  campaign  by  asserting,  in 
somewhat  queer  language,  that  certain  recorded  facts  omitted  by 
me  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  "completely  knock  the  bottom 
out  of  his  theory."  I  would  ask  him  whether  he  clearly  under- 
stands my  theory,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  my  argument?  He 
conveniently  avoids  all  mention  of  my  summary  under  this  head, 
and  I  must  therefore  ask  my  readers  to  carefully  peruse  it, 
commencing  with  the  words,  "  I  said,"  &c.,  p.  42.  He  then 
proceeds  to  give  the  omissions  on  which  he  relies. 

No.  1. — "  This  beautiful  larva,"  &c.  I  ask,  what  on  earth  has 
it  to  say  to  my  argument  ?  Are  the  italicized  words  intended  to 
convey  the  fact  that,  in  confinement,  the  larva  of  C.  anachoreta 
will  eat  sallow  when  it  cannot  get  poplar  ?  Possibly ;  but  as  it  is, 
as  I  believe,  universally  admitted  that  its  food,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
is  poplar,  the  statement  of  Mr.  Norman  that  he  found  one  pupa 
under  willow  bark  (not  sallow)  either  proves  nothing,  or,  if  it 
proves  anything,  it  is  only  to  lend  a  certain  amount  of  probability 
to  my  supposition  that  he  might  possibly  have  mistaken  the 
species.  Further,  what  are  we  to  gather  from  the  words  in  small 
capitals?  Is  it  that  Mr.  Cooper,  who  "believes"  that  his  larva 
was  feeding  on  sallow,  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  insect,  and 
not  Dr.  Knaggs  ?  Then  has  the  whole  entomological  world 
laboured  under  a  false  conviction  for  thirty-four  years,  since,  in 
1859,  Dr.  Knaggs  announced  the  discovery  of  it  by  himself 
(*  Zoologist,'  vol.  xvii.  p.  Q7S'-i)  ;  also  in  the  *  Transactions  of 
the  Ent.  Soc.  of  London'  (vol.  v.,  new  series,  p.  77).  But, 
whatever  it  may  mean,  how  does  it  affect  my  argument  ?  But  I 
have  not  quite  done  with  this  omission.  Having  given  the 
quotation  from  the  *  Zoologist,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  re- 
mainder is  omitted,  because  it  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  question." 
Here  we  are  at  direct  issue.  The  words  ("  omitted "  by  Dr. 
Knaggs)  seem  to  me  very  relevant  indeed,  and  are  as  follow : 
**  The  two  localities  given  for  the  insects  are  certainly  calculated 
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(if  not  designed)  to  lead  our  assiduous  larva-hunters  astray ;  in 
the  *  neighbourhood  of  London  '  is  literally  untrue  ;  '  home  coun- 
ties'  is  within  the  verge  of  truth,  but  conveys  no  idea  whatever 
of  the  exact  truth." 

Omission  2. — The  comments  following  on  this  omission  are 
beyond  me.  No.  1  seems  to  amount  to  this :  C.  anachoreta^  on 
good  (to  me)  grounds,  is  suspected  of  being  imported  ;  but,  if  so, 
C.  curtula  and  C.  reclusa,  feeding  on  the  same  tree,  must  have 
been  imported  too. — Q.  E.  D.  The  second  comment  I  pass  by, 
as  having  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  matter,  further  than  to 
(apparently)  imply  that  Dr.  Knaggs  doubts  the  sincerity  of  my 
disclaimer  as  to  his  being,  in  any  way,  mixed  up  with  what  I 
considered  to  be  a  fraud . 

Omission  3. — Again  I  am  at  fault.  *'  According  to  Mr.  Greene's 
reasoning,  the  reply  would  be  that  C.  anachoreta,  being  a  foreigner, 
died  out  from  sheer  inability  to  acclimatize  itself  (precisely),  and 
that  C.  curtula  and  C.  reclusa  ....  Mr.  Greene  has  not  suggested 
any  separate  theory  as  to  their  disappearance."  Why  should  I  ? 
What  has  their  disappearance  to  say  to  the  matter  ?  I  do  not,  for 
a  moment,  deny  the  fact.  But  when  Dr.  Knaggs  claims,  and 
justly,  that  the  same  causes  which  produced  the  disappearance  of 
C.  curtula  and  reclusa  and  N.  dictcea  and  :i!iczac,  also  caused  "  the 
vanishing  of  C.  anachoreta,^^  he  suddenly  stops  short,  and  misses 
or  ignores  the  whole  force  of  my  argument.  Having  shown  that 
certain  causes  effected  the  disappearance  of  the  five  species  men- 
tioned above,  he  must,  in  order  to  be  consistent  and  *'  logical," 
be  prepared  to  prove  that  the  results  were  the  same  in  each  case. 
Let  us  consider  those  results.  C.  curtula  and  the  three  other 
species  are  still  to  the  fore  in  abundance  all  over  the  country, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  have  continued  to  appear  annually,  since  1863, 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  scene  of  extirpation.  But, 
C.  anachoreta?  I  must  now  quote  myself:  "Is  it  credible  that 
an  indigenous  insect  so  prolific  as  anachoreta^  and  whose  larva 
could  so  easily  be  found  by  a  practised  hand,  should  so  completely 
disappear  after  1864  (when  the  home-breeding  ceased)  that  no 
record  of  its  capture,  either  as  imago,  pupa,  or  larva  can  be  found 
up  to  the  present  time,  a  period  of  twenty-three  years  "  ?  This 
statement  may  be  said  to  have  been  never  (practically)  refuted. 
True,  Dr.  Knaggs  says  that  *'  captures  have  been  recorded  from 
Deal  and  from  Walmer  " ;  but  he  gives  no  date  and  no  authority. 
The  more  than  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  comparison 
of  the  results  upon  the  five  species  will,  I  trust,  be  obvious  to  my 
readers.  I  will  now  sum  up,  as  succinctly  as  possible,  the  whole 
matter  from  my  own  point  of  view. 

The  history  of  C.  anachoreta  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods, — past,  present,  and  future.  Past. — The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  passage  already  referred  to  (*  Transactions,'  &c.) : 
"  The  only  reputed  British  examples  of  this  species  {anachoreta) 
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hitherto  known  are  contained  in  the  British  Museum  collection, 
and  were  obtained  by  the  late  Dr.  Leach  from  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Spratt ;  so  many  years  having  elapsed  without  the  occurrence 
of  other  specimens,  its  claim  to  rank  as  a  British  insect  has  been 
almost  universally  disputed,  and  the  present  capture  may,  there- 
fore, be  looked  upon  as  a  re- discovery."  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that,  so  far  as  the  "  past  "  is  concerned,  up  to  1859,  the  only  claim 
that  anachoreta  had  to  be  considered  a  British  species  consisted 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  British  Museum  were  two  specimens  cap- 
tured, •'  many  years  "  before,  by  no  one  knows  whom,  or  when,  or 
where.  We  come  then  to  the  **  present,"  by  which  I  mean  the 
period  of  Dr.  Knaggs'  discovery.  Suddenly,  after  the  lapse  of 
"  so  many  years,"  he  announces  the  discovery  of  the  famous 
eleven  larvae.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  here  upon  the 
"  present  "  history,  as  it  will  be  found  in  full  in  my  paper,  by  those 
who  care  to  read  it.  Then  as  to  its  "  future,"  L  e.,  from  1864  up 
to  date.  In  broad  terms  I  assert  that  it  has  disappeared.  As  to  the 
two  cases  mentioned  by  Messrs.  Norman  and  Harbour,  I  attach  no 
value  to  them  ;  and  with  regard  in  particular  to  that  of  Mr.  Norman 
(of  whom  I  may  say  "  that  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him 
either  personally  or  by  correspondence,  or  even  by  sight ")  I  would 
observe  only,  that  when  so  experienced  a  dealer  as  the  late  Mr. 
Weaver,  and  a  still  more  experienced  and  well-known  amateur 
naturalist  actually  mistook  a  specimen  of  G.  reclusa  for  C.  anacho- 
7'eta,  it  was  not  an  unfair  suggestion  that  Mr.  Norman  might  also 
have  been  in  error  as  to  the  species  he  bred  from  his  solitary  pupa. 
But  I  cheerfully  give  Dr.  Knaggs  the  benefit  of  these  two,  and  a 
dozen  more  isolated  cases,  if  he  can  produce  them.  My  point  is 
in  no  way  appreciably  afi'ected  thereby.  I  am  aware  that,  during 
recent  years,  occasional  records  have  been  given  of  breeding  the 
insect,  but  they  have  generally  been  accompanied  by  "  from 
foreign  ova." 

Finally,  Dr.  Knaggs  concludes  his  remarks  with  a  somewhat 
peremptory  statement  that  it  must  be  **  obvious,"  from  the 
omissions  cited,  that  my  inferences  have  been  drawn  from 
"  wrong  premisses."  I  will  be  equally  explicit,  and  say  that  the 
** omissions"  on  which  he  relies  have  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
subject ;  and  that  now,  after  ten  more  years'  experience,  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  C,  anachoreta  is  not  an  indigenous 
British  species,  nor  is  that  conviction  likely  to  be  altered  in 
these  days  of  unblushing  importation. 

Rostrevor,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

PS. — Under  the  "  first  omission,"  Dr.  Knaggs  writes,  "  There 
is  no  recorded  evidence  of  his  (Mr.  Cooper's)  having  collected 
there  in  1859 ;  .  .  .  but  I  am  open  to  correction."  Then,  in  an 
N.B.,  **  Mr.  Cooper  has  since  given  his  locality  as  Saltwood,  an 
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inland  locality  about  six  miles  from  Folkestone  "  (Entom.  p.  112, 
1888).  Upon  referring  to  the  above,  I  find  the  statement  as  given 
by  Dr.  Knaggs  to  be  correct,  except  that  he  "  omits  "  the  very 
important  point  that  Mr.  Cooper  expressly  states  that  he  found 
these  larvae  in  1859  ! 


Clostera  ANACHORETA. — Dr.  Knaggs  has  been  for  so  raany  3' ears  upon 
the  entomological  retired  list,  that  it  is  no  wonder  he  has  not  earlier  replied 
to  Mr.  Greene.  Will  he  further  kindly  say  whether,  in  those  bygone  days, 
he  ever  attempted  to  diffuse  C.  anachoreta  by  the  establishment  of  outlying 
colonies  ?  He  is  reported  ta  have  done  so  at  Deal  ;  and  specimens  from 
there,  even  so  late  as  ten  years  ago,  may  be  the  outcome  of  some  such  an 
effort.  With  regard  to  the  original  captures,  the  supposition  was,  of 
course,  that  the  larvae  or  ova  were  introduced  with  the  young  trees.  But 
it  is  not  policy  to  plant  trees  in  full  leaf,  and  1  doubt  whether  any  of  the 
insects  named  would  deposit  sufficient  eggs  upon  a  stem  to  ensure  a  brood 
in  the  summer.  Moreover,  years  ago  I  was  at  some  trouble  to  ascertain 
whence  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  derived,  and  ultimately  traced  them  to 
the  late  Mr.  Masters,  whose  nursery  plantations  were  almost  world- 
renowned  for  varieties  of  forest  and  ornamental  trees.  We  might  then  have 
expected  to  obtain  C.  anaclioreta  at  Canterbury,  which  should  have  been 
its  head-quarters  ;  but  I  have  never  heard  of  its  occurrence  so  far  inland, 
from  which  I  assume  that,  from  whatever  source  the  parents  were  derived, 
the  balsam  poplars  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  In  1888,  a  single  example 
of  C.  anachoreta  (and  a  variety  too)  was  bred  from  a  cocoon  found  upon  a 
wall  at  the  back  of  the  Folkestone  Road,  Dover.  Certainly  no  one  had 
been  breeding  the  insect  in  the  town  for  many  years,  if  ever,  and  there  had 
been  no  young  trees  planted  for  five  and  twenty  years  within  larval  reach  of 
the  spot.  I  cordially  unite  with  Dr.  Knaggs  in  regretting  that,  at  the 
present  day,  doubts  are  thrown  broadcast  upon  almost  every  specimen  cap- 
tured in  the  past. — Sydney  Webb  ;  Maidstone  House,  Dover. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  few  words  to  Dr.  Knaggs'  interesting  note  on  this 
species  (Entom.  40).  On  reading  the  Rev.  J.  Greene's  second  article  (Entom. 
xxi.  31),  I  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  ascertain  some  particulars  of  the 
planting  of  these  plantations,  and  accordingly  I  asked  the  assistance  of 
Folkestone  entomologists  for  this  purpose  (Entom.  xxi.  90).  In  reply,  Mr. 
Austen  wrote  to  me  that,  after  considerable  trouble,  he  had  ascertained  that 
the  trees  were  supplied  from  a  nursery  garden  at  Ashford.  This  disposes 
of  the  idea  of  anachoreta  being  imported  from  abroad  with  the  trees.  I 
may  add  that  I  frequently  searched  the  young  poplars  in  Mr.  Gibbon's 
nursery  garden  at  the  back  of  the  old  windmill,  as  well  as  those  at  the  foot 
of  the  Dover  Hill,  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  without  finding 
a  trace  of  anachoreta.  —  C.  A.  Briggs  ;  55,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  February 
14,  189a. 
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THE   WEST  INDIAN   SPECIES   OF   CEROPLASTES. 
By  T.  D.  a.  Cockerell. 

The  Coccid  genus  Ceroplastes,  Gray,  consists  of  fourteen 
described  species,  of  whicli  one  is  European,  one  Egyptian,  one 
South  African,  one  from  Reunion,  one  Enst  Indian,  one  Australian, 
and  the  rest  American.  It  is  best  developed  in  the  neotropical 
region,  although  two  species  occur  in  Florida,  and  one  of  them 
in  Louisiana;  as  well  as  a  reputed  new  species  in  Alabama, 
and  another  new  species  (G.  artemisicBy  Eiley  MS.,  nee  Rossi)  in 
New  Mexico.* 

The  West  Indian  species,  if  we  include  some  new  ones,  are 
eight  in  number,  as  at  present  known,  and  may  be  ranged  in  four 
groups. 

Group  1. 

Ceroplastes  cassicey  Chavannes,  1848. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Barber  sent  me  specimens  of  a  very  fine  species, 
which  he  had  found  on  Bur  sera  gummifera  at  Antigua.  At  first  I 
thought  the  insect  was  undescribed,  but  on  further  examination 
it  does  not  seem  distinct  from  C.  cassice,  which  was  described 
from  Brazil.  The  scales  are  large,  about  5  mm.  long,  excluding 
the  spine,  somewhat  shiny,  red-brown  in  colour,  but  partly  or 
entirely  covered  with  yellowish  white  secretion.  The  wax  is 
thick,  and,  at  least  in  the  adult,  there  are  no  distinct  lateral 
plates.  Several  specimens  are  often  more  or  less  massed  together. 
The  caudal  horn  or  spine  is  stout  and  very  distinct. 

C.  fairmairei,  Targ.,  1868,  from  Montivideo,  belongs  to  the 
same  group,  but  is  not  known  from  the  W.  Indies. 

Group  2. 
Ceroplastes Jioridensisj  Comstock,  188 J. 

There  is  a  large  Ficus  in  the  back  yard  of  the  Museum  in 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  on  which  this  species  abounds.  It  is  not 
found  in  masses,  or  gregarious,  but  occurs  most  often  singly  on 
the  upper  side  of  a  leaf,  either  at  the  distal  end  of  the  leaf-stalk 
or  somewhere  on  the  midrib. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  many  examples  of  C.  floridensis  the 
white  secretion  of  the  central  plate  is  not  in  the  centre  of  it,  as 
in  other  species,  but  placed  to  one  side.  This  character,  however, 
is  not  invariable,  and  it  may  be  due  to  parasites.  Although  I  have 
reared  no  parasites  from  the  Jamaican  C.  floridensis ^  many  speci- 
mens show  holes  where  they  have  escaped.  A  single  specimen 
on  Adiantum,  either  C.  floridensis  or  closely  allied,  also  shows  the 
middle  nucleus  of  secretion  placed  quite  to  one  side. 

--  See  •  Amer.  Nat.,'  May,  1881 ;  •  Insect  Life,'  vol.  iii.  p.  398  ;  Howard, 
'  Debcr.  N.  Amer.  Chalcididee,'  1880,  p.  18. 
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The  Adiantum  scale  is  referred  only  with  doubt  to  floridensis, 
because  it  seems  probable  that  we  have  a  second  species  of  this 
group  in  Jamaica,  living  on  ferns.  On  February  20th,  1892, 
Dr.  H.  Strachan  gave  me  some  scales  found  in  Kingston  on  a 
tree  fern.  Of  these  I  noted  :  length  4,  breadth  3,  height  2j  mill. ; 
colour  pale  grey,  juveniles  white.  The  shape  suggests  cirripedi- 
formis,  but  the  apex  white,  not  ringed  with  dark.  This  is  surely 
the  same  insect  as  that  doubtfully  referred  to  C.  vinsoni  in 
'  Timehri,'  Dec.  1889,  p.  312,  found  in  British  Guiana  on  ferns. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  C.  vinsoni,  but  will  not  venture  to  describe  it 
as  a  new  species. 

Group  3. 
Ceroplastes  cirripediformis,  Comstock,  1881. 

I  found  many  specimens  of  this  on  Solanum  in  Kingston, 
Jamaica ;  always  on  the  stems,  never  on  the  leaves.  The  Solanum 
is  a  large  species,  with  edible  fruit,  known  as  soushumber.  Mr. 
Barber  sent  me  a  young  specimen  found  on  Eranthemum  at 
Antigua,  which  seemed  in  all  things  identical  with  cirripediformis. 

C.  psidiif  Chav.,  and  C.janeirensiSf  Gray,  are  two  supposed 
species  from  Brazil.  Judging  from  the  published  figures  and 
descriptions,  they  are  hardly  to  be  separated,  as  Signoret  sur- 
mises.    They  are  also  evidently  very  close  to  C,  cirripediformis. 

Ceroplastes  jamaicensiSf  A.  White,  1846. 

Found  by  Gosse  at  Basin-Spring,  Jamaica,  and  quite  insuffi- 
ciently described  by  White.  So  far  as  the  description  goes,  it 
indicates  a  species  very  similar  to  C.  cirripediformis  and  C.  psidii. 

Ceroplastes  depressus,  n.  sp. 

$  Scale :  long.  5,  lat.  about  5,  alt.  2  mm. 

Near  to  cirripediformis,  but  flatter,  larger,  and  circular,  or  nearly  so  ; 
one  end  more  or  less  truncate.  Central  area  oval,  dark  purplish  brown,  with 
an  apparent  minute  white  point,  due  to  a  white  light  on  a  shiny  surface. 
After  this,  proceeding  outwards,  a  ring  of  whitish  or  dull  white,  and  then  an 
obscure  purplish  ring,  from  which  i  adiate  purpUsli  lines  (2  each  side,  and  2 
at  one  end)  on  a  greyish  ground.  Chalky  waite  marks  round  the  margin 
obscure.     Under  side  dark  red. 

Found  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Swainson  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  under 
the  bark  of  a  lignum-vitce  tree,  June  2nd,  1892,  in  compalny  with 
Icerya  rosce,  B>.  &  H.  From  it  I  bred  a  parasite,  kindly  identified 
for  me,  by  Mr.  L.  O.  Howard,  as  Comys  albicoxa,  Ashmead. 

Further  specimens,  of  various  ages,  are  needed  to  complete 
the  description ;  but  the  shape  and  external  characters  will 
sufficiently  indicate  the  species.  It  is  evidently  a  derivative  of 
the  jjsi^ii- group,  adapted  for  living  under  bark. 
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Ceroplastes  plumhaginis,  n.  sp. 
Antigua  ;  on  Plumbago  capensis  (C.  A.  Barber). 

Egg. — Elongate-oval,  pale  pink. 

Neivly-hatclied  larva. — Caudal  filaments  long,  nearly  as  long  as  body, 
curved,  with  the  convexity  outwards,  so  that  they  cross  one  another.  Claw 
with  large  curved  digitules,  and  tarsus  with  the  usual  two  clubbed  hairs 
rather  strong  and  thick.  The  legs  bear  a  few  very  strong  bristles,  the  largest 
being  apparently  on  the  trochanter.  Segmentation  distinct.  Antennae  with 
last  joint  emitting  some  long  hairs,  the  last  of  which  is  at  least  as  long  as 
the  whole  antenna. 

The  young  larva  of  cirripediformis  is  said,  by  Comstock,  to  be  "  very 
slender,  dark  brown,"  whereas  this  larva  is  yellowish,  and  broad,  with  about 
the  outline  of  Lecanium  liesperidum.  Internal  to  each  caudal  filament  is  a 
short  hair  or  bristle ;  these  are  called  by  Comstock,  in  his  description  of 
C.floridensis,  the  bristles  of  the  caudal  lobes. 

Larva. — Has  thirteen  lateral  tufts  in  all ;  whereas  cirripediformis  is 
stated  by  Comstock  to  have  fifteen. 

Adult  ? . — Much  resembles  cirripediformis  in  appearance,  but  is 
unusually  high.  Length  4,  lat.  3,  alt.  3  mm.  Colour  much  like  cirripedi- 
formis, summit  with  a  light  dorsal  patch  (the  dorsal  patch  of  larva)  very 
small,  and  surrounded  by  dark  coloiu*.  This  again  broadly  surrounded  with 
whitish,  and  outside  this  a  dark  reddish  ring  (in  some  specimens  obsolete). 
This  dark  ring  is  due  to  the  thinness  or  absence  of  the  wax  at  this  point. 
The  lateral  plates  are  distinct,  and  near  their  lower  edges  are  some 
conspicuous  patches  of  chalky  white  secretion.  There  are  two  lateral  plates 
on  each  side,  each  with  its  central  tubercle,  and  one  at  each  end,  making  six 
in  all.  However,  the  anal  plate  is  evidently  two  joined  together,  as  Comstock 
remarks  of  cirripediformis.  The  pink  eggs  are  conspicuous  underneath  the 
female. 

This  species,  like  others  of  the  same  group,  lives  upon  the 
twigs  and  branches,  not  upon  the  leaves. 

When  the  specimens  arrived  from  Antigua,  I  found  among 
them  a  small  Coccinellid  beetle,  which  Mr.  Schwarz  has  kindly 
identified  for  me  as  Scymnus  ochroderus  var.  cyanipenniSj  Muls. 
No  doubt  it  is  predaceous  upon  the  Ceroplastes. 

Ceroplastes  denudatus,  n.  sp. 
Antigua ;  on  Sour  Sop  (Anona  muricata).     Collected  by  Mr. 
C.  A.  Barber. 

Abundant,  clustered  on  the  twigs  like  Lecanium  Tiemisphosricum,  which 
it  resembles  closely.  Very  few  on  leaves,  and  these  on  the  under  side, 
mostly  at  base.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  scales  are  like  L.  hemispTioericum, 
and  in  age  they  become  almost  entirely  bare  of  wax,  and  resemble  in  colour 
the  paler  specimens  of  hemisphoericum.  The  length  of  a  scale  is  one-eighth 
of  an  inch. 

The  old  hemisphosricum-\ik6  scales  are,  however,  seen  to  have  at  the 
simimit  the  elongate  whitish  patch  of  Ceroplastes,  and  some  bright  white 
patches  remain  round  the  margin.  The  scales  which  have  not  lost  the  wax 
are  dull  pinkish  white,  with  the  dorsal  patch  broadly  margined  with  brown- 
pink  ;  and  the  lateral  plates,  somewhat  broader  than  long,  with  their  central 
white  patches  or  knobs  similarly  margined. 

The  species  is  allied  to  cirripediformis.  It  might  be  con- 
founded with  janeirensis,  but  it  is  smaller  than  that  scale. 
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The  specimens  sent  from  Antigua  were  badly  attacked  by  the 
larvae  of  some  moth,  probably  a  Phycid,  so  that  many  of  their 
characters  could  not  easily  be  made  out. 

Group  4. 
Ceroplastes  utilis,  n.  sp. 
Island  of  Grand  Turk.     Collected  bv  Dr.  H.  Strachan. 

On  a  tree  or  bush  not  identified,  with  brownish  grey  bark,  and  small 
entire  or  slightly  crenate  leaves  with  oblique  bases.  On  a  branch,  4  mm. 
diam.,  is  a  mass  of  white  wax  surrounding  it,  with  a  diam.  of  about  1  cm. 
The  mass  is  about  28  cm.  long.  This  is  composed  of  Coccids,  embedded  in 
wax:  one  (with  its  wax),  separated  from  the  mass,  is  about  7  mill,  long, 
5  broad,  and  4  high.  Beneath,  the  insect  itself  appears  dark  brown,  and  is 
about  4  mill,  long,  oval  in  outline.  Above,  there  is  a  depression  in  the  wax, 
in  the  middle  of  which  can  be  seen  a  small  narrow-oval  tubercle,  correspond- 
ing to  the  central  tubercle  of  other  species  of  the  genus.  When  the  wax  is 
removed  the  insect  is  dark  brown,  convex,  about  the  shape  of  C.  cirripedi- 
formis,  except  that  the  apex  is  raised  and  pointed,  and  the  lateral  knobs  are 
inclined  to  be  likewise,  especially  at  one  extremity.  Seen  by  transmitted 
light  the  scale  is  blood-red,  becoming  yellow  on  the  sides.  Boiled  in  soda 
they  turn  it  madder-pink,  and  the  wax  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  test- 
tube.  The  young,  as  seen  deposited  in  this  wax,  are  nearly  colourless  or  pale 
brown,  with  dark  brown  legs  and  posterior  cleft.  They  are  oval  in  outline, 
and  resemble  the  young  of  Lecaniutn.  The  posterior  cleft  is  very  distinct 
and  wide.  A  very  long  hair  arises  from  the  last  joint  of  the  antennae.  The 
legs  and  antennae  extend  considerably  beyond  the  margin  of  the  body.  The 
edges  of  the  posterior  cleft  emit  two  long  filaments,  which  slightly  diverge 
from  one  another.  There  is  a  rather  short  caudal  stylus.  Mouth  parts 
distinct;  rostral  filaments  not  extending  to  end  of  body.  Second  pair  of 
legs  nearer  to  third  pair  than  to  first.  Claws  with  knobbed  digitules. 
Antennae  apparently  of  six  joints ;  third  longest,  then  sixth  ;  second  not 
longer  than  fourth. 

Adult  female  shiny,  sides  strongly  wrinkled ;  apparently  no  legs  or 
antennae. 

If  this  species  could  be  obtained  in  abundance,  the  wax  might 
be  of  commercial  value.  C,  ceriferus,  Anders.,  which  apparently 
produces  much  less  wax,  has  been  utilised,  the  product  being 
known  as  "Indian  White  "Wax."* 

Institute  of  Jamaica,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Dec.  9,  1892. 


THE   CYANIDE -REACTION  WITH  YELLOW  LEPIDOPTERA. 
By  F.  H.  Perry  Coste,  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.C.S.,  F.L.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  5.) 

IV. — Effect  of  other  Potassium  and  of  Sodium  Salts. 
Now,  although  I  had  from  the  first  attributed  the   cyanide- 
reaction,  produced  by  KCN,  to  the  cyanogen  radicle  in  that  com- 
pound, yet  it  might  have  been  legitimately  objected  that  at  least 

*  See  Spon's  EncycL,  vol.  ii.  (1882),  p.  2045. 
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I  ought  to  try  whether  any  reaction  took  place  with  other  potassium 
salts.  It  so  happened  that  last  year,  after  the  earlier  portion  of 
these  experiments — hut  before  the  main  bulk — had  been  made 
(my  attention  having  been  for  some  months  diverted  to  other 
woi'k),  I  saw  in  the  'Entomological  Record'  for  1891  (p.  201-2) 
a  note  by  Mr.  J.  Warren,  who  stated  that  a  friend  of  his  had 
observed  potassium  chloride  to  redden  G,  rhamni.  This  timely 
reminder  resolved  me  to  lose  no  more  time  in  systematically 
working  out  this  subject. 

I  accordingly  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  with  potassium 
salts.  About  one  dozen  and  a  half  salts  were  taken,  and  each  was 
tested  with  at  least  two  yellow  species.  Here,  again,  the  results 
were,  without  exception,  negative.  Potassium,  except  in  combina- 
tion with  cyanogen,  seems  to  produce  no  reddening  of  yellow 
wings. 

Since  the  analogies  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  so  clear,  it 
seemed  worth  while  to  make  a  parallel  series  of  experiments  with 
sodium  salts.  Eleven  different  salts  were  taken  and  tested,  with 
wholly  negative  results,  except  in  one  instance,  that  of  sodium 
arsenate,  the  consideration  of  which  I,  for  the  moment,  defer. 
Patting  on  one  side  this  exception  (which,  as  will  appear  directly, 
belongs  to  quite  another  category),  we  find  that  sodium  salts, 
other  than  the  cyanide,  are  quite  inactive.* 

V. — Effect  of  Lithium  Salts. 
Having  investigated  the  reactions  of  compounds  of  these  two 
common  alkalis  (to  say  nothing  of  their  analogues,  the  ammonium 
salts),  I  thought  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  ascertain  what 
could  be  done  with  salts  of  a  rarer  alkali.  The  salt  chosen  to  be 
tested  was  lithium  sulphate^  and  here  at  last  a  reaction  was  found 
to  occur ;  for  when  wings  of  Terias  nicippe  and  of  Colias  edusa 
were  placed  on  damp  Lig  SO4  a  very  marked  colour-change  was 
found  to  occur.  The  wing  was  not  altered  to  red  as  in  the  cyanide 
experiments,  nor  was  the  reaction  that  did  occur  so  rapid  as  with 
cyanide ;  but  after  a  time  the  surface  of  the  Lig  SO^  either  round 
the  wing  or,  still  more,  underneath  it,  was  found  to  be  dyed  a 
beautiful  purple-pink  colour.  The  action  seemed  to  be  this, — that 
the  yellow  pigment  was  slowly  extracted  from  the  wing,  and  at  the 
same  time,  or  immediately  afterwards,  reacted  with  the  lithium 
sulphate  to  form  the  purple-pink  colour.  This  clue  was  followed 
up,  and  a  number  of  yellow  and  also  of  chestnut  species  subjected 
to  the  action  of  lithium  sulphate.  The  result  was  that  whilst 
most  of  the  Pieridte  yielding  the  red  cyanide  reaction  also 
gave  this  purple-|)iuk  lithium  salts  reaction,  in  no  case  was  this 
obtained  from  species  that  do  not  react  with  the  cyanide.     Fur- 

*  I  should  add,  however,  that  these  sodium  experiments  were  by  no 
means  as  full  as  I  should  have  wished  them  to  be ;  but  I  hope  next  season 
to  make  further  experiments  with  sodium  salts. 
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thermore,  out  and  away  the  best  lithium  results  were  obtained 
with  the  orange  wing  of  G.  cleopatra,  which  had  also  afforded  so 
fine  a  cyanide-reaction  ;  for,  in  this  instance,  in  the  course  of 
some  two  or  three  weeks'  exposure,  the  whole  mass  of  the  lithium 
sulphate  was  found  to  be  dyed  purple-pink.  It  is  noticeable  that 
this  reaction  is  more  marked  with  orange  species,  e.g.,  Terias 
niclppe,  C.  edusa,  G.  cleopatra  (fore  wing,  male),  than  with  the 
merely  yellow ;  clearly  the  natural  orange  is  one  stage  nearer  to 
this  artificial  purple-pink*  than  are  the  yellows.  This  entirely 
accords  with  the  views  already  expressed  as  to  the  genealogy  of 
these  colours. 

It  was  thought  interesting  to  determine  whether  the  same  re- 
action could  be  obtained  with  other  salts  of  lithium,  and  accord- 
ingly a  few  experiments  were  made  with  the  chloride.  This  was 
found,  however,  to  be,  physically,  so  unsuitable  a  reagent,  that  it 
was  quickly  abandoned.  It  is  proposed,  however,  to  further 
investigate  this  subject  by  experimenting  with  other  lithium 
compounds. 

These  lithium  results  gave  a  new  aspect  to  this  work,  and, 
indeed,  seemed  at  first  only  to  confuse  such  notions  as  one  had 
previously  formed.  Before  hazarding  any  opinion  on  the  pheno- 
menon, it  was  clearly  necessary  to  determine  whether  this  reaction 
were  confined  to  the  lithium  salts,  or  whether  it  would  be  obtained 
from  others  also.  This  led  to  several  of  the  experiments  with 
sodium  salts,  and  while  it  was  found,  as  previously  stated,  that  the 
majority  of  them  were  without  any  action,  in  one  case  there  was 
a  positive  result ;  for  sodium  arsenate,  tested  with  G.  cleopatray 
showed  a  very  faint  pink  tinge.  The  pink  was  very  faint,  it  is 
true,  and,  although  noticed  within  seven  days  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment,  it  was  found  no  more  marked  after 
a  further  exposure  of  two  weeks.  With  the  exceptions,  therefore, 
of  sodic  arsenate  and  lithium  sulphate,  no  other  alkaline  salts 
have  been  found  to  give  this  purple-pink  reaction. 

(To  be  concluded.) 
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CoLiAS  EDUSA  IN  NOVEMBER. — Not  having  seen  any  record  of  Colias 
edusa  in  November,  I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  state  that  I  cap- 
tured my  last  specimen  on  Nov.  3rd,  at  Littlehampton.  It  was  a  small 
male,  and  in  fine  condition,  I  should  think  having  emerged  that  day. — 
Pkrcy  J.  Lathy;  Bexley  Heath,  Jan.  26,  1893. 

Cnethocampa  pityocampa,  Schiff. — I  saw  some  nests  of  the  larvae  of 
this  destructive  species  yesterday,  near  a  place  called  Saint-Pancrace,  about 

*  The  colour  was  exceedingly  like  that  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  phenol- 
phthalein. 

ENTOM. — MARCH,    1893.  I 
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six  miles  or  so  north  of  Nice.  On  examining  one  of  the  silken  pouches, 
which  are  spun  up  in  the  branches  of  the  pine  trees,  I  found  the  cater- 
pillars rather  less  than  a  third  full-fed.  These  larvae  hybernate.  Cnetho- 
campa  pityocampa  lives  on  different  kinds  of  pines — Pinus  sylvestris,  P. 
maritima,  and  P.  piinea.  I  have  not  noticed  the  caterpillars  (which  are 
exceedinglv  common)  so  abundant  near  the  town  as  in  the  countrv. — F. 
Bromilow;  Nice,  S.  France,  Dec.  29,  1892. 

ThERA   FIRMATA   and    AnTICLEA   DERIVATA   RECORDED     IN    ERROR.  —  I 

have  to  apologise  to  you  and  your  readers  for  having,  in  my  note  of  Sept. 
3rd,  1892  (Entom.  xxv.  310),  stated  that  amongst  the  miscellaneous  cap- 
tures taken  by  me  at  Bognor  were  Thera  Jirmata  and  Anticlea  derivata  ; 
both  of  these  I  unfortunately  wrongly  identified,  as  kindly  pointed  out  to 
me  by  Mr,  Prout.  The  supposed  Thera  Jirmata  is  Ellopia  fasciaria,  and 
my  Anticlea  derivata  is  really  Anticlea  ruhidata.  —  Herbert  C.  Gentry  ; 
Marian  House,  Goulton  Road,  Jan.  3,  1893. 

Re-occurrence  in  Britain  of  Catocala  electa,  Bkh.  —  In  the 
'Entomologist,'  vol.  viii.  pp.  282  —  3,  is  to  be  found  an  account,  by  Mr. 
A.  C.  Vine,  of  the  capture  of  an  example  of  this  handsome  moth,  which  he 
took  at  sugar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brighton  on  September  24th,  1875. 
The  species  was  then  new  to  Britain,  and  as  it  was  apparently  not  met  with 
during  the  next  sixteen  years,  this  is  the  only  record  of  its  occurrence  in 
the  British  Isles.  I  am  greatly  delighted,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  contribute 
a  note  on  the  capture  of  a  second  British  specimen,  as  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  take  one  here,  inside  our  walled  garden,  on  September  12th 
last;  it  had  found  its  way  into  one  of  the  "traps,"  which  we  always  use 
for  trying  to  attract  the  numerous  flies  and  wasps  away  from  the  ripe 
peaches.  On  first  catching  a  glimpse  of  it,  I  had  no  idea  what  a  prize 
was  within  my  reach,  for,  until  it  was  taken  out  of  the  trap  and  its  peculiar 
markings  became  visible,  ray  impression  was  that  it  must  be  Catocala  nupta, 
of  which  the  only  two  examples  that  I  had  ever  met  with  were  caught  in  a 
similar  trap  in  our  garden  in  September,  1875.  As  it  was  clear  that  it 
could  not  be  that  insect,  I  procured  continental  specimens  of  C.  electa  with 
which  to  compare  it,  and  found  that  it  was  identical  with  them.  Although 
the  moth  has  "  seen  better  days,"  its  condition  is  by  no  means  bad,  except 
as  regards  the  right  hind  wing,  which  is  unfortunately  far  from  perfect.  It 
is  most  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  chronicle  the  fact  that  all  the  five  British 
representatives  of  the  genus  Catocala  have  now  occurred  in  the  county  of 
Dorset.  —  Eustace  R.  Bankes  ;  The  Rectory,  Corfe  Castle,  Dorset, 
February  6,  1893. 

Nyssia  hispidaria  in  North  Staffordshire. — As  N.  hinpidaria  is 
new  to  our  North  Staffordshire  list,  you  may  perhaps  think  it  worth  while 
to  record  the  breeding  of  four  specimens,  three  males  and  one  female,  from 
larvae  beaten  by  me  from  oak  in  May  last  year,  in  this  neighbourhood. — 
F.  C.  Woodforde;  Market  Drayton,  Salop,  February  12,  1893. 

Amphidasys  betularfa  var.  doubledayaria  in  Staffordshire. — 
In  July,  1890,  I  captured  a  moth  at  Abbot's  Bromley  which  I  was  unable 
to  name.  The  other  day  it  was  identified  as  being  the  black  variety  of  A. 
hetularia.  It  is  a  large  specimen,  measuring  2f  inches. — (Miss)  M. 
Wilson  ;  Guilden  Morden  Vicarage,  Roystou,  Cambs.,  February  9,  1893. 

Collecting  at  Bournemouth,  1892. — Saturnia  pavonia,  plentiful  on 
heath  in  May.     Bomhyx  rubi,  abundant ;  bred  about  40.     On  May  24th 
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I  took  eight  Colias  ediisa,  five  males,  several  very  large  aud  iu  good  cou- 
dition.  On  same  date  Vanessa  cardui,  abundant  in  lucerne  field  and  in 
good  condition.  On  June  4th  I  had  the  good  luck  to  take  a  perfect 
specimen  of  Deiopeia  pulchella  at  Southbourne,  on  the  edge  of  a  field  of 
young  wheat.  On  June  14th  my  friend  Mr.  Hool^er  took  48  Emijdia 
cribrum  at  Ringwood.  In  September  we  took  about  130  Colias  ediisa, 
including  14  of  the  var.  helice.  The  first  week  in  October  we  took  14 
Sphinx  convolvuli  hovering  over  Nicotiana  affinis.  October  16th  we  took 
a  good  specimen  of  Dasycampa  rubiginea  from  ivy  blossom.  Being  our 
third  season,  we  have  been  fairly  successful.  —  Wm.  Boywood  Davis  ; 
Bournemouth. 

Notes  on  Lepidoptera  in  the  Bloxworth  District  in  1892. — 
Although  rather  late  in  the  day,  the  following  list  of  Lepidoptera,  taken 
for  the  most  part  in  and  near  Bloxworth,  Dorset,  in  the  past  season,  may 
perhaps  still  be  of  interest.  Among  the  Rhopalocera  none  were  very 
abundant;  of  Argymiis  paphia  a  fair  sprinkling,  aud  of  A.  euphrosyne 
fewer  than  usual.  Even  Vmiessa  urticcB  was  not  abundant,  while  E. 
janira  was  decidedly  scarce.  Colias  edusa  appeared  in  some  numbers  early 
in  June,  but  the  later  summer  brood — though  numerically  more  plentiful — 
was  not  in  anything  like  the  abundance  recorded  in  numbers  of  other 
districts.  Lyccena  cBgoti,  often  almost  swarming  on  the  heath,  was  by  no 
means  common.  Nemeobius  lucina  occurred  in  fair  quantity  in  its  usual 
localities.  Among  the  Heterocera  the  following,  among  many  others, 
occurred: — Macroglossa  fuciformis,  several.  Hepialus  /iec(2(5,  in  unusual 
abundance.  Saturnia  pavonia,  more  common  than  usual  on  the  heath. 
Xotodonta  dromedarius,  larva  on  alder  ;  N.  trepida,  larva  on  oak.  Tapi- 
iiostola  Jidva,  at  dusk  in  a  swamp.  Noctiui  ditrapezium,  six  at  sugar,  on 
two  uiguts  in  July,  in  tine  condition.  Tryphcena  orbona  [siibsequa,  Hb.),  at 
sugar.  Scopelosonia  satellitia,  abundant  at  sugar.  Tethea  subtusa,  beat 
from  sallow.  Agriopis  aprilina,  abundant  at  sugar.  Miselia  oxyacanthcB, 
at  sugar.  Xylina  socia  [petnjicata),  a  few  at  sugar.  Flusia  gamma,  un- 
usually scarce.  Schrankia  tur/osaiis,  in  bogs  and  swamps  in  abundance. 
Nemoria  viridata,  not  scarce.  Abraxas  grossulariata,  not  at  all  common. 
Lomaspilis  niurginata,  unusually  abundant.  Enmielesia  alchemillata,  scarce; 
E.  ajjinitata,  rather  abundant,  but  local;  E.  unifasciata,  one  specimen. 
Eupithecia  dodoneata,  not  scarce.  Phibalapteryx  vitalbata,  one  specimen. 
Leioptiius  microdactylus  aud  L.  tepkradactyhis,  rare.  Aciptilia  paludum, 
scarce,  but  the  few  specimens  obtained  were  unusually  fine.  Mimaseophilus 
zophodactylus,  frequent.  Crambus  uliginosellus,  unusually  abundant. 
Uhodophcea  adveneila,  one  specimen,  just  out,  beat  from  whitethorn. 
Tortrix  cratagana,  several  among  oak.  Peronea  rufana,  several  among 
sallow  ;  P.  wiibrana,  at  ivy  bloom  in  September.  Dictyoptaryx  forskaleana, 
abundant,  especially  on  aud  near  a  large  maple  tree,  Diluta  semifascia7ia, 
scarce,  among  sallow.  Penthina  fuligana,  not  scarce.  EriopseUi  fracti- 
fasciana,  abuudant,  but  very  local  on  heath.  Sciaphila  sinuana,  occasional, 
out  scarce.  Phoxopteryx  siculana,  several,  among  sallows,  &c.,  in  a  marshy 
spot.  Grapholitha  geniinana  (Stephens),  very  abuudant  among  bilberry. 
Ulindia  ultnana,  scarce.  tStigmonota  perlepida7ia,  abundant  in  one  locality. 
Dicroranipka  aciuninatana,  occasional.  Catoptria  albersana,  rare.  Eupce- 
cilia  geyenaiia,  much  scdrcer  than  in  the  preceding  year;  from  some  cause 
or  oiUur  the  food-piant,  PedictUaria  puludris,  almost  disappeared :  E,  rupi* 
colaf  not  rare  in  swamps  ;  E.  notulana,  scarce,  iu  boggy  places.     Lobesia 
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reliquana,  abundant  in  oak  uudeiwoods.  Argyrolepla  subbaumanniana, 
abundant  in  one  chalky  locality.  Tinea  albipunctella,  occasional ;  T.  nigri- 
punctella,  rare.  Phylloporia  bistrigella,  not  rare,  among  birch  underwood. 
Lampronia  luzella,  rare  in  woods.  L.  prcBlatella,  abundant  in  the  same 
same  spots  as  L.  luzella.  Microptei'yx  mansaetella,  very  abundant.  Nemo- 
tois  minimellus,  occasional.  Plutella  cruciferarum,  abundant,  but  not  by 
any  means  the  pest  it  appears  to  have  been  in  many  other  districts. 
Cerostoma  sylvella,  usually  in  fair  numbers — it  has  been  very  scarce  in  the 
past  season  ;  C.  alpella,  not  scarce ;  G.  lucella,  scarce,  but  in  precisely  the 
same  spot  as  in  past  seasons.  Pteroxia  mucronella,  a  single  specimen  only. 
Psoricoptera  gibbosella,  although  looked  for,  was  not  found,  where  in  a 
former  year  it  was  abundant.  Argyritis  pictella,  abundant  on  the  Chesil 
Beach,  Portland.  Aphodla  bifractella,  scarce.  Ergatis  ericinella,  one  only  ; 
in  some  seasons  abundant  on  the  heath.  Cleodora  cytisella,  occasional. 
Glyphipteryx  schcenicolella ;  from  a  similar  number  of  rush  heads,  gathered 
in  1891  and  1892,  numerous  specimens  were  bred  in  the  former,  but  only 
two  in  the  latter,  year.  Tinagma  betula,  fairly  abundant,  but  in  nothing 
like  the  numbers  of  the  preceding  year.  Gracilaria  elongella,  occasional 
both  in  birch  and  oak  woods,  and  in  an  alder  swamp;  G.  imperialella,  one, 
in  fine  condition,  swept  among  low  herbage  in  a  swampy  place,  on  the 
QiUnd  of  August;  this  is  only  its  second  record  in  the  county  of  Dorset, 
one  having  been  taken  at  Glanville's  Wootton  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  0.  Dale, 
May  ^5lh,  1840.  Coleophora  discordella,a.bundsiut.  Bedellia  somnidentella, 
bred  freely  from  larvae  mining  the  leaves  of  Convolvulus  major ;  they  leave 
the  mine  readily,  and  quickly  eat  their  way  in  again  between  the  two  sur- 
faces of  the  leaf:  the  moths  come  out  at  intervals  from  the  end  of 
September  to  the  end  of  November;  several  were  caught  on  the  wing  in  a 
wood,  and  one  was  beat  from  a  hedge  on  Lodmoor,  Weymouth.  Cosmo- 
pteryx  orichalcella ;  two  were  swept  among  low  herbage  in  a  wood,  on  July 
7th  and  9th ;  one  was  in  excellent  condition,  one  worn :  this  is  its  first 
record  in  the  county  of  Dorset.  Chauliodus  illigei'ellus,  abundant.  La- 
verna  lacteella,  frequent ;  L.  rhamniella,  scarce.  Chrysoclista  schrankella, 
abundant.  Asychna  terminella,  occasional.  Antispila  pfeijf'erella,  one  beat 
from  dogwood  (abundant  at  Portland,  but  not  before  noted  here);  A. 
treitschkiella,  two  bred  from  dogwood.  Stephensia  brunnichella,  eight, 
swept,  mostly  in  fine  condition,  from  June  1st  to  11th.  Elachista  magni- 
Jicella,  several,  swept,  in  good  condition,  July  30ih  to  August  18lh  ;  E. 
gleicheiiella,  abundant,  near  the  end  of  June  ;  E.  albijrontella,  very  plen- 
tiful; E.  cinereopunctella,  very  plentiful  in  one  locality,  at  the  end  of  May; 
E.  hUicomella,  frequent,  from  the  10th  to  the  end  of  June  ;  E.  monticolat 
abundant;  E.  megerlella,  two,  on  August  4th;  E.  paludum,  not  scarce, 
from  June  1st  to  end  of  August ;  E.  triatomea,  one  only,  but  it  was  late  in 
the  season  before  its  locality  was  found.  E.  pollinariella,  one,  new 
to  this  district,  but  not  rare  at  Portland.  Lithocolletis  anderida :  I  did  not 
succeed  in  breeding  a  single  one  this  year  out  of  l'22(5  mines  in  birch 
leaves — from  these,  however,  there  emerged  298  L.  ulmifoliella,  but  very 
Jew  ichneumons;  in  1891,  680  mines  produced  8  L.  anderidcB,  150  L. 
ulmifoliella,  and  crowds  of  ichneumons.  L.  cavella,  a  few  bred  from  birch 
mines ;  L.  nicellii,  ten  bred  from  about  thirty  mines  in  hazel  leaves,  and 
several  beat  from  underwood ;  L.  schrieberellaf  one  bred  from  elm,  new  to 
this  district.  Cemlostoma  lotella,  local,  but  the  mines  were  observed  in 
Several  fresh  localities,  and  two  moths  were  swept.  Bucculatrix  nigri- 
comella,  very  abundant.     Xejidcula  intimella,  several  bred  from  birch  and 
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sallow  bushes :  N.  tityrellat  bred  from  beech  ;  N.  prunetoruvi,  bred  from 
sloe ;  N.  alnetella,  two,  beat  from  alders.  Bohemannia  quadrimaculellaf 
six  beat  from  alder,  in  fine  condition,  July  26th  to  August  21st. — (Rev.) 
O.  P.  Cambridge;  Bloxworth  Rectory,  Jan.  31,  1893. 

CoLEOPTERA  IN  THE  OxFORD  DISTRICT. — I  have  to  record  the  capture 
of  the  following  Coleoptera  (Geodephaga)  during  1892  :  —  Lebia  chloro- 
cephala,  amongst  grass  at  Cowley,  near  Oxford.  Dyschirius  ceneus,  two 
examples  at  Cowley.  Clivina  collaris,  in  dung  near  Oxford.  Oodes  helo- 
poides,  half-a-dozen  specimens  from  under  the  bark  of  willows,  near  the 
Cherwell.  PanwjcBus  crux-major,  near  Shotover,  under  stones.  Calosoma 
inquisitor,  two  examples  in  Bagley  Wood.  Cychrus  rostratus,  several 
examples  from  under  dead  leaves,  and  in  rotten  stumps  near  Oxford. 
Badister  unipustulatus  and  B.  bipustulatus,  at  Cowley,  in  company  with 
Taphria  vivialis.  Bembidiiim  lunatum,  one  specimen  was  taken  in  flood 
refuse  near  the  confluence  of  the  Cherwell  and  Thames.  The  male  and 
female  of  Brachinus  crepitans  were  taken  in  cop.  at  Cowley.  —  John  W. 
Shipp  ;  Assistant  to  the  late  Prof.  Westwood. 

Notes  from  Italy.  —  After  sending  my  report  from  Certosa  di  Pesio 
(Entom.  xxv.  261)  a  new  brood  of  Pieris  napi,  L.,  ab.  NapcBCB,  E.,  appeared 
iu  the  meadows.  P.  daplidice,  L.,  was  also  to  be  taken,  the  specimens 
being  freshly  emerged.  L.  telicanus,  Hb.,  also  became  common  in  the 
Certosa  neighbourhood.  iSpilothyrus  althmm,  Hb.,  was  not  uncommon  towards 
the  middle  of  September.  Colias  edusa  and  var.  helice  were  common  and 
fresh,  as  was  C.  hyale,  L.  1  tried  "  sugar  "in  the  grounds  of  the  hotel— an 
ideal  sugaring-ground  of  large  extent,  encircled  by  a  high  wall,  containing 
a  great  variety  of  timber  and  bordering  on  the  forests  clothing  the  mountain 
sides :  the  first  attempt  was  made  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  continued 
nightly  for  about  three  weeks.  A  good  many  insects  were  taken  ;  among 
them  several  fine  examples  of  Catocala  fraxini,  L.,  the  largest  measuring 
four  inches  and  one-tenth  iu  expanse.  The  only  available  beer  to  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  **  sugar  "  was  bottled  beer ;  the  sweets  were  sup- 
plied by  lump  sugar,  and  rum  at  7id.  the  liqueur  glass ;  then  I  had  no 
poisoning  bottle  or  chip  boxes,  so  that  each  insect  had  to  be  taken  in  the 
net  and  pinched  previous  to  pinning  in  a  collecting-box.  However,  the 
results  were  satisfactory,  and  1  must  await  my  return  to  England  to  deter- 
mine several  of  the  captures.  At  San  Dalmazzo  di  Tenda,  which  1  should 
think  would  make  a  capital  centre  for  collecting  during  the  summer,  I 
took,  during  the  one  day  I  remained  there,  several  tine  specimens  of 
Lycana  bcetica,  L.  L.  telicanus,  Hb.,  was  very  common  on  flowers  of 
Aster  amellus ;  and  fairly  fresh  specimens  of  Liinenitis  Camilla,  F.,  Satyrus 
hermione,  S.  circe,  S.  statilinus,  and  S.  semele  were  on  the  wing,  and 
quanlitits  of  Colias  edusa  and  var.  helice,  Hb.,  together  with  C.  hyale, 
enlivened  the  rocky  hill-bides.  At  Bordighera,  where  I  arrived  on  the  1st 
of  October,  I  found  L.  bcetica,  L.,  fairly  common,  especially  in  some  fields 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Nervia ;  the  females  depositing  their  eggs  on  the 
flowers,  fruit,  or,  more  rarely,  the  leaves,  of  Medicago  saliva.  L.  telicanus 
was  also  common,  and  the  two  insects  continued  on  the  wing,  in  sheltered 
spots,  where  flowers  of  Inula  viscosa  abounded,  throughout  October. 
Some  males  of  L.  bcetica  were  thickly  powdered  with  bright  blue  hairs,  and 
some  females  measured  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  expanse.  On  the  sea- 
sands  flowers   of  Pancralium  maritimurn,  L.,  so  attractive  to  moths,  still 
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lingered,  as  did  blossoms  of  Vitex  ag7im-castus,  and  were  haunted  by  the 
"tailed"  blues.  Other  rare  plants  iu  tiower  were  Sternbergia  lutea, 
Flumhago  europcea,  Muscari  parvijiorum,  Crocus  medius ;  the  only  known 
localities  being  the  g^as^y  sumtnits  of  a  few  of  the  higher  mountains  along 
this  coast  for  this  last,  and  near  Final  marina  Campanula  isophylla  ;  so,  as 
will  be  seen,  those  who  arrive  early  in  the  autumn  find  many  very  inte- 
resting and  lovely  botanical  rarities,  as  well  as  insects.  I  forgot  to  mention 
that  Syrichthiisfritillwn,  Hb.,  var.  alveits,  lib.,  is  still  to  be  caught  in  shel- 
tered nooks,  and  that  Deiopeia  pulchella,  L.,  was  rather  common  during  the 
second  week  in  October  along  the  coast.  I  had  noticed  specimens  of  this 
insect  in  the  same  places  last  May.  It  becomes  quickly  ragged  and  torn, 
from  its  habit  of  plunging  into  the  thistles  that  grow  on  the  shores. — 
Frank  B.  Norris;  October^Sl,  189-^. 
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Notes  on  Eupcecilia  geyeiuana  and  Oemiostoma  lotella. — Eupce- 
cilia  geyeriana  appears  to  be  an  instance  of  what  has  been  thought,  iu  many 
other  cases,  to  be  "double-broodedness."  Previously  1  had  only  met  with  this 
insect  in  August,  but  during  the  season  of  1892  1  took  eight  tine  specimens 
on  the  •25th  of  May;  fifteen  on  the  30th  of  May,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Eustace  Bankes,  and  a  few  others  shortly  after ;  also  several  on  different 
days  during  June,  and  one  on  the  15th  of  July.  In  August  it  appeared 
again  in  larger  numbers,  but  scarce  compared  with  the  previous  year, 
when  the  food-plant  (which  had  almost  disappeared  in  1892)  was  in  profu- 
sion. Mr.  Richardson,  again,  found  the  larvae  in  a  plant  I  sent  to  him  on 
the  5th  of  July,  1892.  From  my  own  and  Mr.  Richardson's  observations  (see 
Proc.  Dorset  Nat.  Hist,  and  Antiq.  Field  Club,  xiii.  p.  173]  it  appears  that 
some  of  the  larva?,  hatched  probably  in  June  and  July  from  the  May 
insects,  remain  throughout  the  winter  in  the  decayed  seeds  or  stems  of 
their  lood-plant,  and  emerge  to  form  the  loUowing  scattered  May,  June  and 
July  brood,  and  from  this  brood  proceed  the  more  compact  August  brood  of 
perJect  insects,  as  well  as  the  hyberuating  larvse  which  produce  the  following 
xVlay  and  June  brood.  This  process  can  scarcely  be  properly  called 
"double-brooded,"  though  it  is  very  probably  the  case  also  with  many  other 
so-called  "double-brooded"  moths.  It  can  hardly  be  that  the  August 
brood  should  produce  larvae,  as  by  that  time  the  plant  has  died  down  and  all 
signs  of  life  have  disappeared.  In  the  volume  above  cited,  Mr.  Richardson 
has  a  coloured  plate  illustrating  this  moth,  as  well  as  its  larva  and  lood-plants, 
from  Mrs.  Richardson's  beautiful  drawings.  The  larva  has  not,  I  believe, 
been  either  figured  or  described  before.  The  following  somewhat  similar  facts 
relating  to  the  pretty  little  moth,  Cemiostoma  lotella,  may  not  perhaps  be 
generally  known: — In  August,  1891,  I  bred  it  freely  from  a  lot  of  mines 
found  in  Lotus  major,  iu  July ;  and  from  the  same  lot  there  emerged  seveu 
moths,  on  the  2yth  and  30th  of  May,  1892.  From  larvae  or  pupae  thus 
hybernating,  and  emergiug  in  spring,  it  seems  then  almost  certam  that  the 
summer  brood  arises.  Unless  it  had  been  bred  as  above  noted,  it  would 
be  most  natural,  on  finding  the  perfect  insects  in  the  month  of  May,  to 
conclude  it  to  be  distinctly  double-brooded,  much  as  in  the  case  of  EupcecUia 
geyeriana  mentioned  above. — (Rev.) O.  P.Cambridge;  Bloxworth  Rectory, 
Waieham,  Dorset, 
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Vankssa  atalanta,  &g  ,  IN  THE  SouTH  OF  France.  —  At  this  time 
of  the  year  there  are  few  species  of  Lepidoptera  to  be  seen  on  the  wing, 
even  in  this  favoured  district.  Pieris  brassicce  is  no  longer  to  be  met  with, 
though  the  pupae  of  this  pest  of  the  kitchen-garden  (in  the  larval  state, 
that  is  to  say)  simply  swarms  on  palings,  outhouses,  &c.  Only  the  other 
day  I  saw  clusters  under  the  cornices  of  a  gate-post.  Vanessa  atalanta 
may  be  noticed  all  the  year  round,  freshly  emerged  from  the  chrysalis ; 
though  individuals  are  also  to  be  seen,  in  poor  condition,  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months  as  well.  On  the  18th  inst.,  in  the  country,  a  short  dis- 
tance out  of  Nice,  I  observed  a  solitary  V.  atalanta  disporting  itself  among 
the  trees  on  the  hill-side.  It  seemed  to  be  playing  "  hide-and-seek  "  with 
the  sunlight  glinting  through  the  foliage.  It  may  also  be  seen  in  warm 
spots,  even  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  I  may  add  that  I  found  a  very 
small  larva  on  Parietaria  officinalis  (pellitory)  this  morning.  No  doubt  it 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  the  experiences  of  collectors  in  other  parts,  in 
this  connection.  Of  course  I  cannot  say  whether  the  species  occurs  during 
the  winter,  throughout  the  whole  Riviera  region  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  do  not 
expect  it  flies,  at  this  season,  north  of  the  Alps.  — F.  Bromilow  ;  "Avalon," 
St.  Maurice,  Nice,  S,  France,  Dec.  'Z\,  189'2. 

Aberration  ov  Polyommatus  alciphron'  var.  gordius,  Stgr.  —  Last 
summer  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  capture  two  remarkal)le  varieties  of  P. 
gordius  in  the  Alpes-Maritimes,  and  not  far  from  the  Italian  frontier.  The 
two  specimens,  which  are  now  in  my  collection,  are  females.  This  form  has 
fewer  spots  than  the  type,  thus  corresponding  to  the  var.  neera,  F.  de  W., 
of  Melitcea  didyma,  0.  On  the  upper  side  the  fore  wings  have  the  spots 
much  smaller  than  in  the  typical  gordius ;  hind  wings  with  the  central  row 
of  spots  entirely  wanting ;  but  it  is  on  the  under  surface  that  the  most 
remarkable  difference  exists.  The  hind  wings,  especially,  have  only  the 
double  hind-marginal  row  of  dots,  all  spots  intervening — with  the  exception 
of  the  central  group — being  absent.  M.  Charles  Blachier,  of  Geneva 
(member  of  the  Soc.  Ent.  de  France,  &c.),  to  whom  I  wrote  for  information 
on  the  subject,  says  "  it  must  certainly  be  considered  as  an  accidental 
aberration  of  the  typical  gordius."'  He  adds,  that  this  absence  of  spots  in 
the  genera  Polyommatus  and  Lyccena  is  not  very  rare.  I  nivself  possess  a 
male  example  of  L.  cyllarus.  Rott.  (in  which  all  the  spots  on  the  under  side 
of  the  hind  wings  are  completely  wanting).  Bellier  de  Chavigneiie,  who 
collected  a  good  deal  in  the  South  of  France,  writing  in  the  '  Annales  de  la 
Soc.  Entom.  de  France  '  (1858,  p.  306),  says,  "  Aber.  2  ocellated  spots  on 
the  under  side  almost  entirely  absent."  Three  only  were  caught  in  the 
course  of  the  season  (of  which  two  were  taken  by  myself).  All  stages 
intermediate  between  the  typical  var.  gordius  and  this  extreme  form  may  be 
met  with. — Frank  Bromilow  ;  Nice,  S.  France,  Nov.  4,  ]  892. 

[Mr.  Leech  has  a  male  specimen  from  Germany  in  his  collection,  which 
is  exactly  of  the  same  form  as  that  described  above.  There  is  also,  in  the 
same  collection,  a  female  example  from  Spain,  with  the  fore  wings  normal 
on  the  under  side,  but  the  hind  wings  are  aberrant  as  in  the  variety  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Bromilow.  The  variety  is  figured  by  Herrich-SchafFer  under 
the  name  of  P.  hipponm  (pi.  73,  fig.  356j.— Ed.] 

Stauhopus  fagi. — In  ray  note,  dated  8th  January  last  [ante,  59), 
reference  to  my  previous  statement  that  Stauropus  fagi  adopted  the 
smaller  and  even  the  smallest  trees  as  their  resting-place,  should  be 
Kntora.  xxiv.  173,  and  xxv.  145,     This   statement,   somewhat   ridiculed 
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when  first  advanced,  has,  I  am  glad  to  see,  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Bayne 
(*  Record,'  iv.  34),  been  allowed  to  pass  from  the  region  of  theory  into  that 
of  acknowledged  fact. — J.  Clarke  ;  Reading,  Feb.  17,  1893. 

Further  Notes  on  the  Economy  of  Retinta  resinella,  Linn. — 
In  an  earlier  number  of  this  magazine  (Entom.  xxiii.  76),  I  gave  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  probable  life-historv  of  Retinia  rednella.  T  have  since, 
chiefly  through  the  kindness  of  friends  resident  in  the  North,  and  others 
who  have  journeyed  thither  for  the  purpose,  been  able  to  verify  the 
details  then  given.  But  one  point  in  the  economy  of  the  species, 
of  which  I  then  had  some  knowledge,  but  which  appeared  to  be  so 
extraordinary  that  I  refrained  from  publishing  it  until  I  had  further  oppor- 
tunity of  investigation,  appears  to  he  perfectly  correct,  namely,  that  the 
insect  not  only  takes  two  years  to  complete  its  metamorphosis,  but  that  the 
imagines  appear  only  in  alternate  years;  thus  in  1888,  1890,  and  1892 
immature  larvae  only  were  to  be  found  ;  while  in  1889  and  1891  the  larvae 
found  in  the  spring  months  were  invariably  full-fed,  and  the  imagines  sub- 
sequently appeared.  Many  species  occurring  in  North  Britain  are,  I  believe, 
to  be  found  much  more  abundantly  in  alternate  years,  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  so  completely  biennial  in  their  appearance  as  resinella,  nor  am  I  aware 
whether  this  species  has  a  similar  habit  in  other  countries.  Possibly  some 
of  our  continental  friends  may  be  able  to  give  us  some  information  on  this 
point ;  but  providing  that  in  such  places  the  imago  is  annual  in  its  appear- 
ance, the  pecuHarity  above  referred  to  would  appear  to  point  strongly  to 
the  species  being  a  recent  introduction  to  this  countrv.— Robt.  Adkin  ; 
Lewisham,  Feb.  1893. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London.— F^Jmar?/  8i/i,  1893. — Henry 
John  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  President 
announced  that  he  had  nominated  Mr.  F.  DuCane  Godman,  F.R.S., 
Mr.  Frederic  Merrifield,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Verrall,  as  Vice-Presidents  during 
the  Session  1893-1894.  Mr.  Charles  R.  C.  Hibbert,  of  Holdfield  Grange, 
Coggeshall,  Essex;  Mr.  Oswald  B.  Lower,  of  Bleak  House,  Parkside, 
Adelaide,  South  Australia ;  and  Mr.  John  Baxter  Oliver,  of  12,  Avenue 
Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
S.  Stevens  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Choerocampa  celeiio,  in  very  fine  con- 
dition, captured  at  light,  in  Hastings,  on  the  26th  September  last,  by  Mr. 
Johnson.  Mr.  A.  J.  Chitty  exhibited  specimens  of  Gihhium  scotias  and 
Pentarthrum  huttoni,  taken  by  Mr.  Rye  in  a  cellar  in  Shoe  Lane.  He 
stated  that  the  Gihhium  scotias  lived  in  a  mixture  of  beer  and  sawdust  in 
the  cellar,  and  that  when  this  was  cleaned  out  the  beetles  disappeared.  The 
Pentarthrum  huttoni  lived  in  wood  in  the  cellar.  He  also  exhibited  Mezium 
affine,  taken  by  himself  in  a  granary  in  Holborn.  Mr.  McLachlan 
exhibited  a  large  Noctuid  moth,  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Scott,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Meteorological  Office.  It  was  stated  to 
have  been  taken  at  sea  in  the  South  Atlantic,  in  about  lat.  28°  S., 
long.  26°  W.  Colonel  Swinhoe  and  the  President  made  some  remarks  on 
the  species,  and  on  the  migration  of  many  species  of  Lepidoptera.  Mr.  W. 
F.  H.  Blandford  exhibited  larvae  and  pupae  of  Ehynchophorus  palmarum,  L., 
the  Gru-gru  Worm  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  which  is  eaten  as  a  delicacy 
by  the  Negroes  and  by  the  French  Creoles  of  Martinique.     He  stated  that 
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the  existence  of  post-thoracic  stigmata  in  the  larva  of  R.  cruentatus  had  been 
mentioned  by  Candeze,  but  denied  by  Leconte  and  Horn.  They  were  cer- 
tainly present  in  the  larva  of  R.  palmarum,  but  were  very  minute.  He  also 
exhibited  a  piece  of  a  drawing-board,  showing  extensive  injury  by  Longicorn 
larvae  during  a  period  extending  over  seven  years.  Mr.  G.  T.  Porritt 
exhibited  two  varieties  of  Arctia  lubricipeda  from  York  ;  an  olive-banded 
specimen  oi Boinbyxquercusfrom  Hudderstield;  and  a  small  melanic  specimen 
of  Melanippe  hastata  from  Wharncliffe  Wood,  Yorkshire.  Mr.  H.  Goss  ex- 
hibited a  few  species  of  Lepidoptera,  Coleoptera,  Hemiptera,  audNeuroptera, 
sent  to  him  by  Major  G.  H.  Leathem,  of  the  31st  Regiment,  who  had 
collected  them,  last  June  and  July,  whilst  on  a  shooting  expedition  in 
Kashmere  territory.  Some  of  the  specimens  were  taken  by  Major 
Leathem  at  au  elevation  of  from  10,000  to  11,000  feet,  but  the  majority 
were  stated  to  have  been  collected  in  the  Krishnye  Valley,  which  drains  the 
glaciers  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Nun  Kun  range.  Mr.  Elwes  remarked 
that  some  of  the  butterflies  were  of  great  interest.  Mr.  G.  F.  Hampson 
exhibited  a  curious  form  of  Parnassius,  taken  by  Sir  Henry  Jenkyus, 
K.C.B.,  on  the  29th  of  June  last,  in  the  Gasternthal,  Kandersteg.  Mr.  J- 
M.  Adye  exhibited  a  long  series  of  remarkable  varieties  of  Boarmia  repan- 
data,  taken  last  July  in  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  C.  0.  Waterhouse  exhibited 
a  photograph  of  the  middle  of  the  eye  of  a  male  Tabanus,  showing  square 
and  other  forms  of  facets,  multiplied  25  times.  Mr.  Roland  Trimen  com- 
municated a  paper  entitled  "  On  some  new,  or  imperfectly  known,  species 
of  South  African  Butterflies,"  and  the  species  described  in  this  paper  were 
exhibited.  Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  communicated  a  paper  entitled  *'  Two 
new  species  of  Pulvinaria  from  Jamaica."  Mr.  Martin  Jacoby  communi- 
cated a  paper  entitled  "  Descriptions  of  some  new  genera  and  new  species  of 
Halticidse." — H.  Goss,  Hon.  Secretary. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
February  9thy  1893. — Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Frohawk  exhibited  hybernating  larvae  of  Epinephele  ianira,  and 
stated  that  they  fed  intermittently  throughout  the  winter,  seldom  remain- 
ing more  than  ten  or  twelve  days  without  food.  Mr.  Adkin,  a  series  of 
Aplecta  prasina  {herbida),  bred  from  ova  obtained  from  a  moth  captured  at 
Polegate,  Sussex,  during  the  past  summer;  he  stated  that  the  larvae 
showed  a  disposition  to  hybernate,  and  were  with  difficulty  induced  to  feed 
up.  Mr.  Waller,  a  bred  series  of  Smerinthus  tilicB  from  the  London 
district ;  one  of  the  specimens  exhibited  a  tendency  towards  melanism. 
Mr.  McArthur,  Taniocampa  gothica  var.  gothlcina,  Coccyx  cosmophorana, 
and  Retinia  duplana,  and  a  discussion  ensued,  Mr.  Barrett  stating  that,  in 
his  opiuion,  the  earlier  specimens  of  so-called  R.  duplana  brought  from 
Scotland  were  only  small  specimens  of  R.  turionana.  Mr.  Adye,  a  fine  and 
variable  series  of  Boarmia  repatidata,  taken  at  sugar  in  the  New  Forest  in 
July,  1892.  Mr.  Weir  exhibited  a  photograph,  taken  from  'Insect  Life' 
for  January,  1893,  of  a  twig  bearing  some  two  dozen  specimens  of  Anosia 
plexippus  restiug  at  night  during  migration,  and  read  a  paper  which 
illustrated  the  migratory  instinct  of  this  and,  indirectly,  of  other  species. 
A  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Barrett,  Weir,  and  Havves  took  part,  then 
followed,  it  being  noted  that  whereas  some  dozen  or  more  captures  of 
A.  plexippus  were  recorded  for  this  country,  only  three  were  known  to 
have  been  taken  on  the  continent  of  Europe.     Mr.  Mansbridge  read  a 
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paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  melanism  iu  Yorkshire  Lepidoptera,"  and 
exhibited  a  large  number  of  specimens  in  illustration  ;  he  remarked  on  the 
tendency  to  melanism  shown  by  many  species  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
towns,  whilst  in  damp  spots,  barely  five  or  six  miles  away,  the  same 
species  would  appear  in  quite  its  normal,  i.  e.,  Hghter,  coloration.  Many 
instances  were  cited,  chiefly  among  the  Noctuse  and  Geometrse.  An 
interesting  discussion  was  commenced,  Messrs.  Weir,  Tutt,  Barrett,  and 
others  taking  part;  and,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  was  adjourned 
until  the  next  meeting. — F.  W.  Hawes  &  H.  Williams,  Hon.  Sees. 

Cambridge  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
Friday,  Janicary  Wth,  1893.— Mr.  H.J.  Burkill  was  elected  a  member; 
and  Mr.  H.  W.  Vivian,  F.E.S.,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  Rickard  exhibited  some  interesting  Orthoptera  and  other  insects  from 
South  Africa,  among  which  were  specimens  of  Harpax  ocellata  and 
Cystoccelia  immaculata.  Mr.  Farren,  specimens  of  Dasycmnpa  rubiginea, 
bred  from  the  egg  by  Dr.  Riding,  and,  for  comparison,  four  specimens  from 
the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Ross  ;  Dr.  Riding  had  described  the  speci- 
mens he  bred  as  varieties,  the  variation  consisting  of  the  presence  of  some 
white  dots  in  the  anterior  wings,  the  chief  of  which  being  a  row  of  six  near 
the  subterminal  line,  and  two  near  the  base  of  the  wing  ;  and  Mr.  Farren 
pointed  out  that  these  white  dots  were  also  present  in  the  specimens  from 
Mr.  Ross'  collection.  Mr.  Theobald  exhibited  some  small  larvae  on  a 
microscope-slide,  which  he  described  as  '*  Compontia  o'uciformis,  a  supposed 
annelid,  really  the  larva  of  a  Chrironomus,  probably  ThalassomyiafraH£nfeldi 
of  Schinar.  These  larvae  live  in  the  sea-weed,  and  have  been  taken  from 
twenty  fathoms."  Mr.  S.  W.  Key,  a  cocoon  of  Cossus  ligniperda,  spun  on  a 
piece  of  fire-wood. 

Friday,  February  Srd. — The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 
Messrs.  H.  C.  Hewitt,  P.  Heseltine,  J.  D.  P.  Wilks,  A.  H.  Waters,  B.A., 
J.  S.  Parker,  H.  W.  Young,  and  E.  A.  Wilson.  Mr.  Rickard  exhibited  a 
number  of  un-named  specimens  of  South  African  Coleoptera,  Orthoptera, 
Neuroptera,  and  Hymenoptera.  Among  the  Coleoptera  were  seven  species 
of  "  weevils,"  some  of  which  were  very  beautiful,  as  also  were  some  species 
of  Cassida  (^"  tortoise-beetles  ") ;  among  the  Orthoptera  were  some  interest- 
ing specimens  of  the  genersi  Ma7itis  and  Empusa;  the  Neuroptera  comprised 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  three  species  of  "  ant-lions,"  Myrmeleonidae. 
A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Farren  "  On  the  variation  of  Papilio  machaon,'' 
which  was  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  over  eighty  specimens,  among  which 
were  some  showing  the  development  of  red  in  the  posterior  wings,  ranging 
through  intermediate  forms,  from  some  with  the  submarginal  yellow  lunules 
quite  clear,  to  others  with  all  six  lunules  suffused  with  red ;  also  several 
with  a  suffusion  of  red  inside  the  submarginal  band  ;  others  had  the  sub- 
marginal  band  so  wide  as  to  reach  and  almost  enclose  the  black  patch  at  the 
end  of  the  discoidal  cell.  Messrs.  Jones,  Rickard,  Shrubbs,  and  Farreu 
continued  the  discussion  which  ensued. — Wm.  Farren,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — February  9lh. 
— Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  who  was  iu  the  chair, 
referred  to  the  death  of  the  Rev.  F.  O.  Morris,  which  occurred  on  the  4th 
February,  in  his  eighty-third  year.  Mr.  C.  H.  Hesketh  Walker  read  a 
paper  entitled  '*  Pond-life."  Referring  to  hobbies  generally,  he  considered 
natural  history  was  one  of  the  most  interesting.  He  then  stated  that  a 
stagnant  pond  was  a  paradise  prolific  in  animal  life,  and  poetically  described 
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it  with  all  its  attendant  insects,  &c.,  showing  by  a  table  that  examples  of 
most  of  the  animal  kingdom,  from  Protozoa  to  Mammalia,  were  to  be  found 
therein.  Proceeding,  he  gave  brief  descriptions  of  these  animals,  illustrating 
his  remarks  by  rapidly  drawn  figures  on  the  black-board.  The  President 
exhibited  some  fine  varieties  of  Arctia  caia ;  also  a  number  of  port-wine 
corks  completely  riddled  by  some  coleopterous  or  lepidopterous  larvge.  Mr. 
Locke,  Carabus  glahratus  from  Langdale  Pikes.  Mr.  Deville,  GoUathus 
giganteus  from  Cameroons.  Mr.  Gregson,  Noctua  tr'iangulum  from  Lanca- 
shire and  London. —  F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — February  dth,  1893.  Annual 
Meeting. — Mr.  W.  G.  Blatch,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  Annual  Report 
of  the  Council  was  presented  by  the  Secretary  ;  it  showed  a  falling  off 
in  membership,  but  an  active  year.  The  Treasurer's  annual  statement 
showed  a  balance  of  only  £1  2s.  Id.  in  hand.  The  following  were  elected 
as  Officers  and  Council  for  the  ensuing  year : — President,  Mr.  VV.  G. 
Blatch,  F.E.S. ;  Vice-President,  Mr.  G.  H.  Kenrick,  F.E.S.;  Hon. 
Treasurer;  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  ;  Librarian,  Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau  ;  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  147,  Hall  Road,  Handsworth, 
Birmingham  ;  and  remaining  members  of  Council,  Messrs.  G.  T.  Bethune- 
Baker,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  and  G.  W.  Wynn.— C.  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  Entomological  Club. — A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  on  January  ISth,  1893.  Mr.  G.  H.  Verrall  in  the  chair.  Tlie 
matter  of  the  Club's  collection  of  British  insects  was  brought  forward,  but 
discussion  thereon  was  postponed  until  the  next  meeting,  when,  it  was 
proposed,  the  question  should  be  fully  considered,  and  arrangements  made 
for  perfecting  the  said  collection,  and  rendering  it  again  accessible  to  all 
who  might  desire  to  refer  to  it,  either  for  the  purpose  of  study  or  of  identi- 
fying specimens.  After  supper,  at  which  about  forty  guests  assembled, 
Mr.  Jacoby  took  up  his  violin,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Meyrick  on  the 
pianoforte,  discoursed  most  excellent  music,  which  contributed  greatly  to 
the  enjoyment  of  an  exceedingly  pleasant  evening. — R.  South,  Ho7i.  Sec. 
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British  New  Guinea.  By  J.  P.  Thompson,  F.R.S.,  G.S.,  &c.  With  map, 
uumerous  illustrations,  and  appendix.  8vo,  pp.  336.  London  : 
George  Philip  &  Son.     1892. 

This  volume,  which  is  written  in  a  somewhat  different  style  to  that 
of  ordinary  books  of  travel,  is  most  interesting  in  all  its  details.  That 
portion  of  the  copious  appendix  which  deals  with  insects,  embracing 
some  fifty-one  closely  printed  pages,  will  be  found  of  great  value  to 
entomologists.  

Abstract  of  Proceedings  of  the  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural 
History  Society.  1890  &  1891.  8vo,  pp.  193.  Published  by  the 
Society. 

The  business  transacted  at  each  meeting  throughout  the  years 
1890  and  1891  appears  from  the  reports,  which  are  more  complete  in 
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detail  than  it  is  possible  to  give  them  in  the  entomological  magazines, 
to  have  been  both  interesting  and  instructive.  Several  papers  were 
read,  and  most  of  these  are  printed  in  full.  Among  those  dealing  with 
Entomology  we  note  the  following  : — "  On  the  Occasional  Abundance 
of  Certain  Species  of  Lepidoptera  in  the  British  Islands,"  by  Mr.  R. 
Adkin ;  this  paper  is  accompanied  by  a  map  **  to  illustrate  the  passage 
of  the  migratory  swarms  of  Vanessa  cardui,  observed  in  1879 " ; 
"  Remarks  on  the  Life-history  and  Habits  of  Psyche  viUosella,''  by  Mr. 
J.  Jenner  Weir;  "Remarks  on  Fungi  Parasitic  on  Insects,"  by  Mr. 
Tugwell ;  *'  Hymenopterous  and  Dipterous  Parasites  bred  from  Lepi- 
dopterous  Hosts  by  Members  of  the  Society,"  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Billups; 
*'  On  the  Genus  Triphmna,''  by  Mr.  Adkin. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  course  of  time  this  Society  may  be  able  to 
publish  the  Proceedings  of  each  year  separately,  and  not  later  than 
March  of  the  year  following  that  to  which  such  Proceedings  properly 
belong.  Although  the  present  volume  is  late,  it  is  nevertheless 
welcome,  and  we  congratulate  the  Society  on  its  production. 


Transactions  of  the  City  of  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society.     1892.     8vo,  pp.  49.     Published  by  the  Society. 

Comprises  reports  of  meetings  and  abstracts  of  papers  read  before 
the  Society  by  members  and  others.  Some  of  the  papers,  as,  for 
example,  '*  The  Genus  Hepialus,''  by  Mr.  Robson,  and  *'  The  British 
Coccinellidae,"  by  Mr.  Lewcock,  are  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  and 
most  useful  character,  and  well  worth  reprinting.  The  only  thing  at 
all  original  in  Mr.  Tutt's  paper  on  "British  Pterophorina "  is  the 
advertisement  referring  to  a  previous  article  on  the  subject  by  the 
same  author,  and  his  opinion  of  the  educational  and  commercial  value 
of  that  article. 

Another  year  it  would  perhaps  be  well  for  those  who  may  be 
responsible  for  the  publication  of  these  •  Transactions '  to  insert  one 
or  two  papers  and  other  items  which  have  not  appeared  elsewhere,  as 
a  little  new  matter  would  freshen  up  the  *  Annual,'  and  enhance  its 
value. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological 
Society  for  the  year  1892  contains  the  16th  Presidential  Address  by 
Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  and  a  portrait  of  that  eminent  naturalist.  There  are 
also  two  papers  : — *'  The  Hydradephaga  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire," 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Sharp,  V.-P.,  and  "  The  Genital  Armature  of  the  Genus 
Mianaj''  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec.  The  latter  appears  to  have 
rather  an  unfortunate  title,  as  only  two  species  are  dealt  with,  i.  e., 
M.  striyilis  and  M.  fasciuncula,  which  had  been  considered  by  a  few 
entomologists  to  be  merely  forms  of  one  species.  Although  the  fact  of 
these  two  insects  being  perfectly  distinct  was  well  established,  on 
characters  more  convenient  for  observation  than  are  the  genitalia,  the 
author  of  this  paper  has  done  good  service  in  bringing  forward  the 
results  of  his  investigations.  The  progress  of  Entomology  (with  some 
special  reference  to  the  economic  branch)  during  the  past  fifty  years  is 
the  main  feature  of  the  Presideut  s  excellent  address. 
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AHGYNNIS     PAFHIA,     2     Ab. 
By  F.  W.  Frohawk,  F.E.S. 


During  the  last  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  there  have  been 
captured,  in  the  New  Forest,  white-spotted  forms  of  A.  paphia. 

The  first  recorded  examples  I  am  aware  of,  relating  to  this 
singular  aberration,  are  those  mentioned  by  my  friend  Mr.  Jenner 
Weir  (Entom.  xiii.  216).  In  his  interesting  notes  on  A.  papJtia, 
he  states  : — "  The  appearance  yearly  of  this  insect  with  white 
spots  on  the  wings  is  worthy  of  remark;  last  year  {viz.,  1879)  I 
was  equally  fortunate  in  taking  specimens  so  coloured."  A 
coloured  figure  of  a  male  of  this  variety  appears  in  Entom.  xv. 
(PI.  I.  fig.  3). 

I  believe  this  phase  of  variation  is  generally  confined  to  the 
male  sex ;  certainly  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  I  have 
seen  have  been  males.  The  size  and  number  of  pale  spots  vary 
a  good  deal ;  most  frequently  there  is  a  white  spot  on  each  wing  ; 
other  specimens  have  a  single  spot  on  one  wing  only,  whilst  in 
others  the  primaries  only  are  spotted. 

I  think  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  example  I  know 
of  is  that  of  a  female  which  fell  to  the  net  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Carpenter, 
on  July  23rd  last,  which  I  described  in  Entom.  xxv.  242,  and 
which  is  represented  in  the  above  figure. 
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The  specimen  is  not  only  an  extreme  example  of  the  white- 
spotted  form,  but  it  has,  in  addition,  large  pearly-green  blotches  on 
the  secondaries,  of  much  the  same  colouring  as  that  of  the  var. 
valesma ;  thus  exhibiting  a  curious  combination  of  the  white 
spotting  of  the  male  aberration  referred  to,  the  ground  colouring 
of  the  normal  female,  and  part  coloration  of  valesma. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  occurrence  of  the  white-spotted  form 
of  paphia  in  any  British  locality,  other  than  the  New  Forest. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  from  what  we  know  of  the  earliest 
existing  Lepidoptera,  that  they  lacked  then  the  brilliancy  of 
colour  with  which  so  many  are  now  adorned,  and  that,  in  the 
world's  earlier  ages,  only  brown,  black,  and  white  forms  existed ; 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  var.  valesma  still  represents  the 
ancestral  colouring  of  the  species  we  know  as  A.  paphia,  and  pos- 
sibly the  white  spots  appearing  in  certain  of  the  males  may  be 
instances  of  reversion  to  a  later  transitional  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  species. 


LEPIDOPTEEA    OF    THE    SHETLAND    ISLANDS. 
By  Eichard  South. 

Mr.  McArthur,  who  spent  the  summer  of  1892  in  the  Shet- 
lands,  was  good  enough,  on  his  return  in  September  last,  to  allow 
me  to  examine  the  small  but  interesting  collection  of  Lepidoptera 
which  he  had  made,  under  the  most  adverse  meteorological  con- 
ditions, in  this  far-away  portion  of  Great  Britain. 

On  his  way  to  Shetland,  Eannock  in  Perthshire  was  visited, 
and  Asteroscopus  nuheculosa  searched  for.  This  species  appears 
to  be  getting  scarcer  in  its  old  Scottish  locality.  The  bulk  of  the 
specimens  taken  last  year  were  captured  at  the  end  of  March, 
when  the  days  were  really  warm.  Larvae  of  Sesia  scoliiformis 
were  also  obtained,  and  from  these  a  few  imagines  were  subse- 
quently bred.  On  the  15th  of  April,  when  Mr.  McArthur  left 
Eannock  for  Forres  in  Morayshire,  the  weather  was  very  severe, 
and  everything  deeply  buried  in  snow.  At  Forres  the  weather 
was  fine  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  April,  and  a  good  number  of 
Retinia  duplana  were  taken,  but  on  the  19th  there  was  a  change, 
and  wintry  weather  again  prevailed,  putting  a  stop  to  ento- 
mological work  until  May  18th,  on  which  day  a  start  was  made 
for  Shetland.  After  his  arrival  the  weather  seems  to  have  been 
fine  for  about  a  week,  but  later  on  was  of  a  most  uncongenial 
character.  From  the  8th  of  July  until  the  end  of  August  the 
sun  was  only  visible  at  rare  intervals  for  about  five  minutes  at  a 
time,  and  altogether  there  were  not  twenty-four  hours  of  sun- 
shine throughout  the  whole  period  referred  to.  Seeing  how 
unfavourable  the  weather  was  for  collecting,  it  is  not  surprising 
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that  several  species  of  Lepidoptera,  obtained  in  previous  years 
in  the  Islands,  were  not  observed  at  all  last  year,  and  that  of 
those  met  with  the  majority  were  scarce. 

Having  heard  that  Kowness  Hill  was  a  likely  place  to  get 
insects,  as  it  was  said  to  be  well  covered  with  sallow  and  birch, 
Mr.  McArthur  explored  that  district  thoroughly  last  year,  but 
only  to  find  that  it  was  a  bleak  and  bare  mass  of  red  granite, 
almost  devoid  of  vegetation,  and  without  any  entomological  pro- 
mise whatever.  He  therefore  returned  to  Lerwick,  where  he 
settled  at  Cunningsburgh  until  it  was  time  to  go  on  to  Unst,  the 
most  northern  isle  of  the  Shetland  group. 

The  following  list  of  the  species  taken  last  y^ear  has  been 
kindly  communicated  by  the  captor  : — 

Vanessa  cardid,  common  in  1891 ;  I  saw  many  pinned  to  the  walls 
in  some  cottages  in  Unst ;  last  season  there  was  not  one  to  be  seen, 
and  I  could  not  find  any  larvae.  Sphinx  convolvuli,  two  only,  in  poor 
condition.  Macroglossa  stellatarum,  only  one  seen  last  season.  Hepialus 
humuli,  not  abundant,  and  the  forms  were  not  so  striking  as  those 
taken  in  other  seasons.  H.  velledn,  very  rare ;  other  years  in  thousands. 
Xylophasia  monoglypha,  never  very  plentiful  in  the  Shetlands.  Charaas 
(jraminis,  two  only  ;  abundant  in  other  seasons.  Mamestra  furva,  fairly 
common  at  flowers.  M.  brassiccB,  one  worn  specimen.  Apamea  hasi- 
linea,  one  ;  this  species  and  M.  brassica  are  very  rare  in  the  Islands  ; 
I  have  only  met  with  one  or  two  each  season.  Celmna  haworthiiy  rare 
last  season,  but  in  previous  years  it  was  in  abundance.  Agrotis  suffusa, 
always  rare,  two  or  three  each  season.  A,  cursoria,  one  only;  this 
fine  form  (vide  Entom.  xvii.)  I  found  very  abundant  ten  years  ago ;  the 
following  year  Mr.  Curzon  found  it  common ;  since  then  it  had  not 
been  taken  until  last  season.  Noctua  glareosa,  fairly  common.  N. /estiva 
var.  thules,  abundant.  N.  xanthographa,  rare.  N,  c-nigrum,  one  only. 
Triphiena  pronuba,  fairly  common,  but  never  so  abundant  as  it  is  in 
the  south.  Pachnobia  hyperborea,  one  female  only ;  a  few  larvae  in  their 
first  year,  but  it  would  have  been  useless  to  take  these.  DianthcBcia 
nana,  saw  one  specimen ;  larvae  fairly  common  later  in  the  season. 
Basypolia  templi,  larvae  common.  Aplecta  occulta,  three  ;  always  rare  ; 
as  a  rule  only  two  or  three  specimens  have  been  obtained  each  season. 
Crymodes  exulis,  this  prize  I  took  more  commonly  than  before,  but  the 
forms  are  not  nearly  so  good.  Hadena  admta,  fairly  common.  H.  den- 
tina,  rare  last  season  ;  odd  specimens  were  met  with  from  May  to  the 
end  of  August.  H.  oleracea,  one  very  much  worn.  Plusia  gamma, 
common  last  season.  Anarta  melanopa,  common ;  fortunately  there 
happened  to  be  three  or  four  fine  days  just  at  the  time  this  species  was 
out.  Larentia  didymata,  rather  rare  ;  some  seasons  in  swarms.  L. 
c(Esiata,  generally  very  abundant,  but  rare  last  year ;  the  few  examples 
taken  were  darker  than  usual.  Emmelesia  albulata,  rare  in  all  stages 
last  season.  E.  blandiata,  a  few  each  season.  Eupithecia  venosata^ 
common  in  all  stages.  E.  nanata,  not  common.  Melanippe  montanata, 
not  common  last  season.  M.flmtuata,  always  very  rare  ;  two  in  1879 ; 
three  last  season.  Coremia  munitata,  fairly  common.  Carnptogramma 
hilineata,  very  rare;    formerly  abundant.      Cidaria  immanata,   fairly 
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common  in  one  place.  C.  testata,  rare  last  year.  Scoparia  ambigualist 
S.  atomalis,  very  rare  last  year  ;  other  seasons  abundant.  S.  alpiiia,  a 
nice  lot,  but  the  forms  not  so  good  as  those  I  obtained  in  1879. 
Herbula  cespitalis,  a  few.  Cramhus  pratellus,  common.  C.  pascuelkis, 
C.  perlellus,  C.  hortuellus,  rare  last  season.  Sericoris  littoralis,  always 
rare.  S.  lacunana,  not  common;  a  few  each  season.  Mixodia  schulz- 
iana,  two  only ;  some  seasons  in  thousands.  Cnephasia  musculaiia, 
common.  Sciaphila  colquJiounanaj  fairly  common.  Bactra  lanceolana, 
common.  Plwxopteryx  unguicana,  a  few ;  common  some  seasons. 
Dicrorampha  tanaceti,  common  in  the  larva  state.  Catoptria  ulicetana, 
common ;  very  small  form.  SymMhis  oxyacanthella^  larva  state  only. 
Eupacilia  thuliana,  rare  last  season.  Argyrolepia  cnicana,  common. 
Blahophanes  rusticella,  a  few.  Plutella  cruciferarum ,  two.  Gelechia 
plantaginella,  fairly  common.  G.  ericetella,  rare  last  season.  Endrosis 
fenestrella,  too  common.     Glyphipteryx  cladiella,  a  few. — (McArthur). 

Of  the  majority  of  the  species  enumerated  above  there  is  little 
now  to  say,  as  they  have  been  fully  dealt  with  in  former  papers 
on  the  Lepidoptera  of  Shetland  by  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir  and  the 
late  Mr.  Howard  Vaughan  (Entom.  xiii.  pp.  249  -251,  289—293, 
plates  3  and  4 ;  xvii.  pp.  1 — 4,  pi.  1).  With  regard  to  one  or 
two  of  them,  however^  I  venture  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

Hepialus  humuli. — With  one  exception,  all  the  males  of  this 
species  taken  by  Mr.  McArthur  on  the  cliffs  in  Unst,  which  face 
the  south-east  and  are  drier  than  other  parts  of  the  island,  were 
more  or  less  typical,  and  he  informs  me  that  he  never  remembers 
to  have  taken  a  smoky  or  richly-marked  specimen  on  the  cliffs. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  specimens  captured  in 
the  boggy  meadows  and  water- sodden  "  corn  rigs  "  were  of  the 
form  known  as  var.  hethlandica,  Staudinger.  By  the  way, 
Newman's  name  thulensis  (Entom.  ii.  176)  is  earlier,  and  ought 
perhaps  to  be  adopted  for  this  form. 

Crymodes  exulis. — This  was  the  best  insect  obtained  in  the 
Shetlands  last  year.  The  specimens,  between  fifty  and  sixty  in 
number,  exhibit  considerable  variation,  and  among  them  are 
examples  agreeing  with  typical  exulis^  whilst  others  are  of  the 
groenlandica  form.  None  of  the  specimens,  however,  were  like  the 
Perthshire  form  assimilis ;  neither  do  any  of  them  agree  with 
any  Iceland  examples  of  the  species  that  I  have  seen. 

The  type  of  exulis,  as  described  and  figured  by  Lefebvre 
(Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  1836,  p.  392,  pi.  x.  fig.  2),  has  the  fore 
wings  variegated  with  grey  and  brown ;  the  central  third  of  the 
wing  is  reddish  brown,  limited  by  dentated  black  lines,  which  are 
edged  with  yellowish  grey;  the  stigmata  are  outlined  in  grey, 
the  orbicular  placed  obliquely,  and  the  reniform  is  bordered  out- 
wardly with  yellowish  white  ;  submarginal  line  dentated,  tawny, 
and  preceded  by  several  cuneiform  brownish  marks.  Fringes 
reddish  brown  chequered  with  tawny.  Hind  wings  tawny  grey, 
with  yellowish  white  fringes.  Under  side  of  all  the  wings 
yellowish  sprinkled  with  grey,  and  with  a  brown  arcuated  line 
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and  discoidal  spot ;  the  line  on  hind  wings  more  dentated  and 
better  defined  than  that  on  primaries.     Antennae  brown,  filiform. 

The  female  was  described  by  Lefebvre  under  the  name  of 
gelata  {I.e.,  393,  fig.  3)  : — Fore  wings  grey-brown,  with  a  paler 
space  in  the  middle,  and  transverse  blackish  brown  dentated 
lines,  one  near  the  base  and  the  other  two  towards  outer  margin, 
the  outermost  (submarginal)  slightly  bordered  internally  with 
yellowish  ;  the  stigmata  are  outlined  with  white  and  filled  up  with 
grey ;  between  them  is  a  blackish  brown  spot,  which  extends 
beyond  the  orbicular.  Fringes  grey  chequered  with  yellowish, 
and  preceded  by  a  series  of  small  black  lunules.  Hind  wings 
reddish  grey,  with  brownish  marginal  band  and  yellowish  fringe. 
Under  side  of  all  the  wings  uniform  reddish  grey  or  yellowish, 
with  a  brown  curved  line  and  discoidal  spot ;  the  line  of  hind 
wing  more  sinuate.     Antennae  yellowish  grey. 

Groenlandica,  Duponchel,  iii.  pi.  21,  figs.  3  a,  h.  —  The  figure 
of  the  male  represents  an  insect  with  greenish  grey  fore  wings  ; 
the  median  space  between  the  first  and  second  pale  black-edged 
dentated  lines,  and  the  outer  margin  is  darker  ;  the  stigmata  are 
filled  up  with  the  pale  ground  colour,  and  seem  to  extend  to  the 
costa.  Hind  wings  grey-brown,  paler  towards  base.  Fringes  of 
fore  wing  of  the  pale  ground  colour  chequered  with  darker ;  of 
the  hind  wing  pale  grey- brown,  preceded  by  a  blackish  line. 
The  figure  of  the  female  has  the  fore  wings  warm  reddish  brown ; 
1st  and  2nd  transverse  line  curved,  broad,  and  yellowish ;  sub- 
marginal  line  wavy. 

NocTUA  FESTiVA  vav.  THULES.— In  some  examples  the  reni- 
form  and  orbicular  stigmata  are  filled  up  with  pale  ochreous. 
In  others  the  claviform  stigma  is  represented  by  a  pale  dash, 
outlined  in  blackish,  extending  from  inner  line  to  central  trans- 
verse shade. 

NocTUA  GLAREOSA.  —  I  Understand  from  Mr.  McArthur  that 
two  forms  of  this  species  occur  in  Unst.  One  of  these,  which  is 
grey  and  but  little  darker  than  the  type,  is  found  on  the  heath- 
covered  banks  at  Burrafrith ;  whilst  the  other,  a  dark  chocolate- 
coloured  form,  frequents  the  low-lying  wet  moors  near  Balta- 
sound. 

Dasypolia  templi.  —  From  larvae  obtained  a  long  and  in- 
teresting series  was  bred,  among  which  are  some  unusually  pale 
specimens. 

Anarta  melanopa. — There  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  within 
certain  limits,  but  none  of  the  specimens  approach  the  dark 
alpine  form  known  as  v.  rupestralis,  Hiibn.,  examples  of  which 
I  am  informed  have  been  captured  in  Scotland. 

Emmelesia  albulata. — Scarce  and  less  variable  than  usual. 
No  example  of  var.  thules,  Weir  (Entom.  xiii.  290),  was  obtained. 

Eupithecia  venosata. — Among  the  usual  leaden  grey  suffused 
specimens  are  some  examples  with  a  reddish  grey  tinge  which  I 
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do  not  remember  to  have  seen  represented  in  former  collections 
from  the  Shetlands. 

SciAPHiLA  coLQUHOUNANA.  —  This  species  had  not  been  pre- 
viously detected  in  Shetland.  Mr.  McArthur  found  larvae  not 
uncommonly  ia  the  root-crowns  of  Plantago  maritima  and  Armeria 
vulgaris.  Two  larvae  which  he  was  good  enough  to  send  me  were 
received  on  the  20th  June,  but  one  of  these  had  left  its  mine  and 
got  crushed ;  the  other,  of  which  I  append  a  description  taken 
down  on  the  day  it  came  to  hand,  died  in  the  act  of  pupating. 

Larva  of  S.  colquhounana. — Length  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
Fuliginous  grey-brown.  Head  dark  red-brown  ;  mandibles  and 
plate  on  second  segment  black.  The  skin  is  puckered  on  the 
sides  and  transversely  folded  on  the  back ;  there  are  subdorsal 
and  spiracular  series  of  black  warts,  each  wart  emitting  a  short 
bristle ;  the  thirteenth  segment  has  a  black  wrinkled  plate. 


A  PRELIMINARY  LIST   OF   THE   INSECT-FAUNA   OF 

MIDDLESEX. 

Compiled  by  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  vol.  xxv.,  p.  207). 

Lepidoptera. 
PYKALIDID^. 

Aglossa  pinguinaliSf  L.,  Harefield,  common  (Wall) ;  Whitton 
{Rendall) ;  Dalston  {Prout) ;    [Mill  Hill,  common  {South)] . 

Pyralis  glaucinalis,  L.,  Milllield  Lane  (Vaughan) ;  Harefield, 
frequent  {Wall)  \  Bedford  Park  (J.  W.  Horsley) ;  Whitton 
{Kendall)  ;  [Mill  Hill,  sometimes  abundant  at  sugar  {South)]. 
P.  costalis,  Fb.  {=Jimbrialis)f  Kentish  Town,  Highgate  [Vaughan) ; 
Whitton  {Rendall) ;  Dalston  {Prout) ;  [Kingsbury,  Mill  Hill, 
Northwood  {South)],  P.farinaliSy  L.,  Kentish  Town  {Vaughan) ; 
Harefield,  occasional  ( Wall) ;  Whitton  {Rendall) ;  Highgate 
{Shepherd) ;  Dalston  \Prout) ;  [Hampstead,  Kingsbury,  Kilburn 
{South)],  P,  pictalis,  Curt.,  Limehouse,  London  (see  C,  G. 
Barrett,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  1890,  p.  138). 

Scoparia  mercurella,  L.,  Hampstead  {Knaggs  fide  Vaughan) ; 
Dalston  {Prout);  [Kingsbury  {South)].  S.  duhitalisy  Hb.,  Hamp- 
stead {Knaggs  fide  Vauglian),  S,  ambigualis,  Tr.,  Hampstead 
{Knaggs  fide  Vaughan), 

Noniophila  noctueliay  Schiflf.,  Harefield,  common  {Wall) ; 
Whitton  {Rendall);  [Northwood,  1892  {South)]. 

PyraustapurpuraliSy  L.,  Harefield,  frequent  {Wall).  P.  aurata, 
Scop.  (=  punicealis),  field  at  Finchley  end  of  Bishop's  Wood 
{Vaughan). 

Endotricha Jiammealis,  Schiff.,  Harefield,  taken  twice  {Wall); 
^hiitoxi  {Rendall) ;  [^orihwoodi  {South)]. 
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BOTYD.E. 

Eurrhypara  urticata,  L.,  everywhere  in  suitable  localities 
(Vaughaii) ;  Harefield,  fairly  common  {Wall) ;  Bedford  Park,  on 
Vrtica  dioica  (Ckll.) ;  Isleworth  (Fenn)  ;  Highgate  {Shepherd) ; 
Dalston  (Prout). 

Scopula  olivaliSf  Schiff.,  everywhere  in  suitable  localities 
(Vauqhan) ;  Harefield,  very  common  {Wall)  ;  Bedford  Park 
{J.  W  Horsleij)  ;  Whitton  {Rendall)  ;  Tottenham  {Prout), 
S.  prunalisy  Schiff.,*  everywhere  in  suitable  localities  {Vaughan) ; 
Whitton  {Rendall) ;  Tufnell  Park  {Shepherd) ;  Tottenham  {Prout), 
S.  lutealis,  Hb.,  Whitton  {Rendall). 

Botys  ruralis,  Scop.  (=  verticalis),  everywhere  in  suitable 
localities  {Vaughan) ;  Harefield,  very  common  {Wall) ;  Isleworth 
{Fenn) ;  Bedford  Park,  on  Urtica  dioica  {Ckll.) ;  Whitton 
{Rendall))  Highgate  (5^/iep/ierc^).  B.fuscaliSy  Schiff., f  Harefield, 
common  {Wall). 

Ebulea  sambucalis,  Schiff.,  everywhere  in  suitable  localities 
{Vaughan)]  Harefield,  taken  occasionally  (PFaZZ) ;  Bedford  Park 
{Fenn) ;  Whitton  {Rendall) ;  Tufnell  Park  {Shepherd) ;  Dalston 
{Prout) ;  [St.  John's  Wood,  common  {South)] . 

Spilodes  I  sticticaliSf  L.,  Gray's  Inn  Gardens,  1880  {Meldola, 
Entom.  1887,  235). 

Pionea  forjicalis,  L.,  everywhere  in  suitable  localities 
{Vaughan);  Harefield,  common  {Wall);  Whitton  {Rendall); 
Finchley  {Shepherd) ;  Dalston  {Prout). 

HYDEOCAMPID^. 

Catoclysta  lemnatay  L.  {=lemnalis)f  Hampstead  and  Highgate 
ponds  ( Vaughan) ;  Harefield,  abundant  ( Wall) ;  Finchley  {Shep- 
herd) ;    [Kingsbury  {South)] . 

Paraponyx  stratiotata,  L.  (=  stratiotalis) ,  Hampstead  and 
Highgate  ponds  {Vaughan) ;  Finchley  {Shepherd). 

Hydrocampa  nymphceata,  L.  (=  nymphcealis),  Hampstead  and 
Highgate  ponds  {Vaughan) ;  Harefield,  common  {Wall) ;  Isleworth 
{Fenn).  H.  stagnata,  Don.  (=  stagnalis),  Hampstead  and  High- 
gate  ponds  [Vaughan);  Harefield,  abundant  {Wall). 

ACENTBOPODIDyE. 

Acentropus  niveusy  Oliv.,  Hampstead  Ponds  {Knaggs,  fide 
Vaughan ;  see  also  Barrett,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  1888,  p.  199)  ; 
[St.  John's  Wood,  once  taken  in  a  shop  in  the  Abbey  Eoad, 
probably  introduced,  with  watercress  or  some  other  aquatic 
plant,  as  a  larva  or  pupa  {South)] . 

^'  This  has  been  referred  to  the  genus  Phlyctcsnia,  Hb. 
t  This  belongs  to  Mr.  Warren's  genus  Opsibotys. 

I  It  would  appear  that  according  to  priority  this  genus  should  be  called 
Loxostege,  Hb. 
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CRAMBIDiE,  subf.  CHILONIN^.-:^ 

Chilo  pkragmitelluSf  Hb.,  Hammersmith  marshes  (Knaggs 
fide  Vaughan), 

Schoenobius  forjicellm,  Thnb.,  Hampstead,  Highgate,  Haver- 
stock  Hill  {Knaggs  fide  Vaughan) ;  Camden  Road  {Vaughan) ; 
Harefield,  common  {Wall). 

Subf.  CRAMBIN^. 

Cramhus  pascuelluSf  L.,  Isleworth  {Fenn) ;  [Mill  Hill  {South)] , 
C.  hortuellus,  Hb.,  common  {Vaughan)  ;  Harefield,  common 
(Wall);  Isleworth  {Fenn);  Bedford  Park  {Ckll.)  \  Whitton 
(Rejidall)  ;  Finchley  {Shepherd) ;  Dalston  {Prout).  C,  culmellus, 
L.,  common  {Vaughan)]  Harefield,  abundant  {Wall)\  Bedford 
Park  {J.  W.  Horsley) ;  Finchley  {Shepherd) ;  Dalston  {Prout). 
C.  tristellus,  Fb.,  common  {Vaughan)  ;  Harefield,  abundant 
{Wall) ;  Whitton  {Rendall) ;  Finchley  {Shepherd) ;  Clapton 
{Prout).  C.  pratellus,  L.,  common  {Vaughan) ;  Harefield,  very 
common  {Wall) ;  Whitton  {Rendall) ;  Dalston  {Prout).  C.  pinellus, 
L.,  Harefield,  once  taken  {Wall) ;  Whitton  {Rendall).  C.perlelluSy 
Scop.,  Harefield,  twice  taken  {Wall) ;  Dalston  {Prout) ;  [Mill 
Hill  {South)] .     C.  margaritelliiSy  Hb.,  Whitton  {Rendall). 

PHYCITID^.f 

Myelois  ceratonice  var.  pryerella,  Vaughan,  London  Docks 
(see  A.  F.  Griffith,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  1890,  p.  120). 

Ephestia  elutella,  Hb.,!  Somers  Town  {Knaggs,  fide  Vaughan) ; 
Kentish  Town  {Shepherd) ;  Dalston  {Prout).  E.  kuhniella,  Zell., 
London  {S.  T.  Klein  and  others). 

Euzophera  pinguis,  Haw.,  Regent's  Park  {Vaughan). 

Cryptohlahes  histriga,  Haw.,  Highgate  Woods  {Bartlett  fide 
Vaughan). 

Phycis  hetulcB,  Goze,  Highgate  Woods  {Bartlett,  fide  Vaughan, 
as  betulella) ;  [Northwood,  not  uncommon  in  the  larval  stage 
{South). 

Rhodophcea  consociella.  Bishop's  Wood  {Vaughan) ;  [Mill  Hill 
{South)] .  R.  tumidella,  Zinck.,  Bishop's  Wood  {Vaughan).  R. 
advenella,  Zinck.,  Highgate  Road,  at  light  {Vaughan)  ;  [Mill 
Hill,  Northwood  {South)]. 

-'•  The  Chilidse  and  Crambidae  of  our  lists  seem  at  best  only  subfamilies, 
to  be  classed  under  the  family  Crambidae.  Dr.  Fernald,  in  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith's 
recent  American  list,  does  not  even  recognise  them  as  distinct  subfamilies. 

f  Phycidtti  of  the  Synonymic  List.  As  in  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith's  list,  this 
and  the  next  family  are  given  as  distinct  from  Crambidae,  and  from  each 
other.     Mr.  Hulst  divides  the  American  Phycitidae  into  two  subfamilies. 

I  For  a  record  of  this  species  in  London,  see  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  1884, 
p.  164 ;  where  also  is  mentioned  E.  parasitella,  a  species  apparently 
unknown  to  our  lists. 
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GALLEEIID^. 

Galleria  7nellonella,  L.,  Harefield,  very  frequent,  sometimes 
injurious,  causing  destruction  of  weak  hives  (Wall). 

Aphomia  sociella,  L.,  Harefield,  once  taken  (Wall) ;  Whitton 
{Rendall) ;    [Northwood  (South)] . 

Achrcea  grisella,  Fb.,  Harefield,  common  {Wall), 

(To  be  continued.) 
Institute  of  Jamaica,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Aug.  21,  1892. 


THE    CYANIDE -REACTION  WITH  YELLOW  LEPIDOPTEEA. 
By  F.  H.  Perry  Coste,  B.Sc.  (Lend.),  F.C.S.,  F.L.S. 
(Concluded  from  p.  85.) 
V. — Effect  of  Lithium  Salts. 

Having  so  disposed  of  the  alkalis,  it  seemed  highly  desirable 
to  ascertain  what  effect  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  would  have. 
A  number  of  salts  of  calcium,  barium,  and  strontium  were  there- 
fore tested;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  salts  of  zinc  and  magnesium, 
of  several  heavy  metals,  and  also  several  organic  acids,  were 
tested ;  the  test  being  in  each  instance  made  by  exposing  to  their 
action  wings  of  species  that  were  known  to  be  susceptible.  The 
vast  majority  of  these  results  were  negative,  no  reaction,  such  as 
was  sought  for,  being  obtained. 

In  a  few  cases,  however,  positive  results  were  obtained. 
Barium  chloride,  zincic  sulphate,  and  also — strangely  enough — 
salicylic  and  succinic  acids,  were  found  to  give  the  purple-pink 
reaction  more  or  less  faintly.  The  reaction  with  zinc  sulphate  is 
interesting,  in  that  the  under  side  of  the  wing  itself  was  observed 
to  have  become  almost  a  "cyanide-red."  This  seems  to  offer 
some  hope  of  connecting  together  the  cyanide  and  the  lithium 
reactions.  Again,  in  the  experiments  with  salicylic  acid  and 
with  barium  chloride  it  was  observed  that  there  was  a  faint  pink 
tinge  On  the  wing  itself,  as  well  as  on  the  surface  of  the  acid ; 
whereas,  in  the  majority  of  the  experiments,  this  pink  was 
ibund  only  on  the  surface  of  the  chemical  used. 

The  most  promising  of  these  last  experiments  had  been  that 
made  with  barium  chloride,  and  it  was,  therefore,  thought  worth 
while  to  make  a  set  of  experiments  with  this  reagent.  Barium 
chloride  was,  therefore,  tested  by  exposing  to  it  a  large  number  of 
species,  just  as  in  the  case  of  lithium  sulphate  ;  and  the  results  are 
confirmatory  of  the  lithium  results.  Here,  again,  the  reaction  was 
obtained  from  several  of  the  Pieridse,  e.  g.,  C.  edusa  and  C.  hyale. 
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but  from  no  other  Rhopalocera,  and  from  no  Heterocera  at  all, 
although,  in  all,  some  score  species  were  tried. 

These  varied  experiments  show  that  the  purple-pink  reaction 
is  not  confined  to  lithium  salts,  but  may  be  produced  by  several 
others ;  and  also,  strangely  enough,  by  at  least  two  organic 
acids.  On  the  other  hand,  they  equally  serve  to  show  that  the 
true  cyanide-red  reaction,  in  its  characteristic  form,  is  confined 
to  the  cyanides.  Thus,  although  in  all  nearly  100  different 
reagents  have  been  examined  in  this  way,  in  no  case  has  the 
characteristic  cyanide  reaction  been  obtained  otherwise  than  with 
potassium  cyanide. 

The  question  now  arises,  what  is  the  relation  of  this  purple- 
pink  reaction  to  the  cyanide-red  reaction  ?  At  first,  I  admit,  the 
question  perplexed  me  a  good  deal.  Coming  upon  the  lithium 
reaction  for  the  first  time,  and  in  an  experiment  too  that  had  been 
designed  to  determine  whether  any  other  compounds  would  give 
the  same  results  as  potassium  cyanide,  it  was  natural  perhaps  to 
suppose  that  this  was  really  the  same  reaction.  Yet  such  a  sup- 
position is  confronted  with  the  difficulty  that  neither  element  is 
common  to  the  two  compounds,  lithium  sulphate  and  potassium 
cyanide,  so  that  if  the  reaction  be  considered  the  same,  it  would 
be  difficult  any  longer  to  hypothecate  any  combination  between 
the  cyanogen  or  hydrocyanic  acid  and  the  natural  pigment. 
However,  further  experiment  and  reflection  have  led  me  to  look 
upon  the  two  reactions  as  distinct,  though  similar.  In  the  first 
place  the  two  colours  respectively  produced  are  quite  distinct, 
the  one  being  a  brilliant  blood-red,  and  the  other  a  purple-pink ; 
secondly,  the  cyanide-reaction  under  favourable  conditions  is 
comparatively  rapid,  being  completed  in  a  single  night,  whereas 
the  lithium  reaction  may  continue  for  days  or  even  several  weeks 
under  similar  conditions.  This  difference  is  readily  intelligible, 
since  in  the  former  case  the  red  colour  is  produced  in  or  on  the 
wing,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  pigment  is  probably  slowly 
dissolved,  and  then  the  pink  compound  formed.* 

It  is  true  that  the  action  of  zincic  sulphate  with  C  edusa  seems 
to  afford  a  somewhat  intermediate  case,  since  there  was  a  reddish 
colour  on  the  wing  here ;  but  this  colour  was  found  only  on 
looking  at  the  under  surface  of  the  wing,  and  was,  therefore, 
distinguished  from  the  bold  brilliant  cyanide-red  which  rapidly 
spreads  throughout  the  wing. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  we  have  here  two  distinct  reactions ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  although  distinct,  they  are  clearly  parallel. 
It  is  very  significant  that  the  purple-pink,  however  produced,  is 
confined  to  that  same  group  of  the  Pieridse  to  which  the  cyanide- 
reaction  is  confined ;  and  that  no  other  Rhopalocera,  and  no 
Heterocera   at   all,   have,   so   far,   been   found  to   yield   either 

=>•  In  a  more  recent  experiment,  however,  with  Li  SO  and  cleopatra^ 
I  have  succeeded  in  obtainiug  a  hnQ  purple  streak  on  the  wing. 
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reaction .c  So  marked  a  parallelism  points  clearly  to  a  common 
cause ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  a  very  legitimate  assumption  that  the 
same  yellow  pigment  combines  in  the  one  case  with  potassium 
cyanide  or  hydrocyanic  acid  to  form  the  brilliant  cyanide-red ; 
and,  in  the  other,  reacts  with  lithium  sulphate,  barium  chloride, 
or  one  of  several  other  compounds,  to  produce  the  purple-pink 
colour.  As  to  the  nature  of  this  latter  reaction,  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  to  attribute  the  colour  to  the  formation  of  a 
definite  compound  between  the  pigment  and  the  reagent,  seeing 
that  any  one  of  some  seven  or  eight  reagents  may  produce  it ; 
while  the  fact  that  among  them  must  be  reckoned  at  least  two 
organic  acids  bars  the  suggestion  that  had  previously  occurred  to 
me,  viz,,  that  the  lithium,  barium,  and  other  salts,  were  efiicacious 
as  salts,  and  not  as  containing  any  given  element  or  radicle.  How- 
ever, the  nature  of  this  purple-pink  reaction  is  a  subject  for  future 
investigation. 

Here,  then,  the  matter  stands  for  the  present.  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing  results  sundry  other  experiments  have  been  made, 
which  were  discussed  in  my  paper  presented  to  the  Linnean 
Society,  but  which  I  pass  over  here ;  and  I  also  omit  a  discussion 
which  closed  my  paper  (for  I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  unduly  on 
the  space  which  the  Editor  has  kindly  invited  me  to  occupy  by 
this  account) ;  but  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  conclude  without 
acknowledging  my  great  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Warburg  for  his 
kindness  in  supplying  me  with  specimens  for  experiment.  The 
greater  part  of  the  work  recorded  in  this  paper  has  been  carried 
on  with  materials  sent  me  by  Mr.  Warburg.     To  sum  up : — 

I.  Various  yellow  and  orange  species  of  the  Pieridse  rapidly 
become  of  a  brilliant  red  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  '*  sloppy- 
solid  "  potassium  cyanide. 

II.  Faint  indications  of  a  similar  nature  are  obtained  by  the 
use  of  sodium  cyanide. 

III.  No  such  reaction  can  be  obtained  with  ferrocyanides, 
sulphocyanides,  ammonium  salts,  nitrates,  or  with  any  other  of 
many  reagents  examined. 

IV.  When  exposed  under  similar  conditions  to  the  action  of 
lithium  sulphate,  a  fine  purple-pink  colour  is  produced,  staining 
the  salt.  Similar,  more  or  less  faint,  results  are  obtainable 
with  several  other  reagents. 

V.  All  of  these  reactions  are  confined  to  the  Pieridse,  and  are 
obtainable  from  no  other  yellow  or  chestnut  Rhopalocera  or 
Heterocera  yet  examined. 

VI.  The  cyanide-red  is  probably  produced  by  the  union  of 
the  yellow  pigment  with  potassium  cyanide  or  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  nature  of  the  reaction  by  which  the  purple-pink  colour  is 
produced  is  at  present  uncertain. 
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OBSERVATIONS    ON    BRITISH     ODONATA. 
By  W.  Harcourt  Bath. 

I  WAS  exceedingly  interested  with  Mr.  Arkle's  paper  (Entom. 
35 — 58)  on  the  Dragonflies  of  the  Dee  Valley.  One  very 
common  species,  I  notice,  is  not  mentioned  in  his  list,  namely, 
Platetrum  depression,  which  most  likely  occurs  within  the  district, 
although  it  is  no  doubt  very  local.  Last  season  I  saw  several 
specimens  of  this  insect  at  Arthog,  in  North  Wales,  and  also 
possess  examples  in  my  collection  from  Welshpool,  which 
localities  are,  however,  both  just  outside  the  area  in  question. 
This  well-known  species  is  universally  distributed,  and  very 
plentiful  throughout  the  south  of  England,  but  appears  to 
become  scarcer  the  more  one  travels  northwards. 

Another  common  species,  not  included  in  Mr.  Arkle's  list, 
is  Mschna  cyanea,  which  is  the  most  familiar  member  of  its 
family  in  south  Britain,  a  closely  allied  species,  Mschna  juncea, 
appearing  to  monopolise  this  position  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
These  two  species  are  never  known  (at  least  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes)  to  occur  together  in  the  same  locality,  and  the 
same  also  holds  good  as  regards  Calopteryx  virgo  and  C. 
splendens. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  species  mentioned  in  Mr.  Arkle's  paper 
is  Leucorrhinia  dubia^  which,  however,  is  generally  found  in 
abundance  wherever  it  occurs,  frequenting  many  mosses  and 
moors  in  the  North  of  England.  I  may  here  remark  that  the 
locality  given  for  the  species  in  my  '  Illustrated  Handbook  of 
British  Dragonflies '  as  "  Thorne  Moor,  near  Dorchester,"  is,  I 
find,  after  considerable  investigation,  Thorne  Waste,  near  Don- 
caster.  There  is  no  such  place  in  Dorsetshire,  although  it  is 
recorded  as  such  in  the  works  of  several  authors,  in  copying 
from  whom  I  fell  into  the  same  error,  which  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting. 

Mr.  Arkle  rather  amuses  me  by  the  way  in  which  he  makes 
use  of  the  "  mother-tongue  "  names  of  dragonflies ;  one  would 
think  they  had  been  in  use  for  half  a  century  at  the  least.  They 
were  in  fact  only  invented  by  myself  about  four  years  ago,  and 
were  not  intended  for  the  use  of  scientific  students,  but  simply  to 
popularise  the  study  of  these  grand  insects  among  young 
beginners  who,  as  a  rule,  object  to  the  use  of  long  Latin  cogno- 
mens. Some  entomologists  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  ridicule 
them,  but  I  do  not  consider  they  are  more  absurd  than  the 
familiar  names  by  which  most  butterflies  and  moths  are  known. 

It  seems  to  me  incomprehensible  that  more  entomologists  do 
not  study  and  collect  these  grand  insects,  considering  how  much 
in  evidence  they  always  are  during  every  summer  ramble.  In 
size  they  are,  as  a  group,  not  eclipsed  by  any  other  in  this 
country.     Some  of  the  species  of  Mschnidce^  on  account  of  tlieir 
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gigantic  proportions,  look  by  far  more  like  the  denizens  of  the 
tropics  than  of  these  Northern  Isles.  A  good  collection  of  these 
handsome  insects  is  indeed  a  grand  sight  to  behold,  and  well 
worth  possessing. 

Although  my  little  handbook  has  been  the  means  of  inducing 
some  hundreds  of  persons  to  take  up  the  study  of  our  native 
dragonflies,  a  great  many  more  could  no  doubt  be  drawn  to  them, 
provided  that  an  illustrated  monograph  of  these  beautiful  and 
interesting  insects  were  published,  giving  a  life-like  figure  of 
every  species  and  its  varieties  which  are  known  to  occur  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  I  think  the  time  is  now  quite  ripe  for  such  a 
publication.  Some  five  or  six  years  ago  I  first  seriously  con- 
templated preparing  a  work  of  the  kind,  and  have  fostered  the 
idea  ever  since.  I  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  pay  a  preliminary 
visit  to  the  Continent,  in  order  to  procure  some  necessary 
material  for  such  a  work,  much  of  which  is  difficult  to  obtain  on 
this  side  of  the  English  Channel.  I  have,  however,  decided  for 
various  reasons  to  abandon  the  project  for  an  indefinite  period. 
But  cannot  someone  else  be  found  who  could  be  induced  to 
undertake  a  monograph  of  our  British  Odonata  ?  I,  for  one, 
should  be  very  pleased  to  render  every  assistance  in  my  power  in 
the  promotion  of  snch  a  project. 

Will  you  permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  ask  those  of  your 
readers  who  study  these  fine  insects,  to  oblige  me  with  local  lists 
of  species,  as  I  am  endeavouring  to  elucidate  their  geographical 
distribution  in  the  British  Isles,  the  result  of  which  I  hope  to 
publish  in  some  future  number  of  the  '  Entomologist.' 

195,  Ladywood  Eoad,  Birmingham. 
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Mr.  Christy  is  right  in  suspecting  (Entom.,  p.  33)  that  benzine  would 
be  effective  in  removing  grease  from  large  insects  and  without  opening  the 
body.  For  many  years  I  have  followed  the  plan  recommended  rae  by  the 
late  Mr.  Edward  R.  Pearson,  late  of  WaUington,  Northumberland.  He, 
in  his  turn,  had  it  from  an  experienced  entomologist,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  very  generally  known  and  adopted.  Mr.  Pearson  used  benzoliue, 
which  has  this  advantage  over  benzine  coUas, — it  is  far  cheaper  while  being 
equally  efficient.     Now  for  the  plan  : — 

1.  Put  the  set  and  dried  insect,  without  removing  the  body,  into  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle  three  parts  filled  with  benzoline.  The  benzoline  does 
not  at  all  relax  the  wings,  &c.,  but  thoroughly  cleans  them  if  greasy.  Stop 
the  bottle  with  a  well-sealed  cork.  The  benzoline  searches  through  and 
through  the  body  and  dissolves  the  grease,  which  is  taken  up  or  held  in 
solution,  or  deposited. 

2.  After  a  few  days — say  a  week  in  the  case  of  Cossus  ligniperda,  Sesia 
bembeciformis,  or  Dicramcra  vinula — remove  the  insect  into  a  second  bottle 
of  benzoline. 
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3.  At  the  end  of  another  week  place  the  insect  in  a  third  bottle ;  aiid 
if  the  henzoline  refuses  to  discolour y  the  moth  is  clean.  Should  the  henzoline 
still  discolour,  which  is  unlikely,  continue  the  process. 

4.  Place  a  layer,  half  an  inch  thick,  of  powdered  plaster  of  paris,  on  a 
piece  of  board.  Make,  in  the  powder,  a  furrow  wide  enough  to  hold  the 
body,  and  let  the  powder  slope  on  either  side  to  accommodate  the  wings. 

5.  Take  out  the  insect,  and  place  the  body  in  the  furrow.  Then  cover 
the  moth — wings  and  all — with  an  an  inch  or  more  of  plaster  of  paris. 
Leave  it  for  an  hour.     The  powder  assists  the  drying. 

6.  Get  hold  of  the  pin  in  the  insect,  and  gently  shake  and  blow  off 
the  powder.  The  insect  is  clean  and  dry ;  all  its  colours  are  restored :  no 
damage  has  been  done  to  it — not  even  to  the  antennae.  Complete  the 
cleaning  process,  if  necessary,  by  using  a  soft  camel-hair  brush. 

As  henzoline  is  highly  inflammable,  keep  it  locked  away.  Operate  by 
daylight.  A  friend  told  me  he  was  using  benzoline  one  night  near  a  lit 
gas-jet.  He  turned  his  back  for  a  minute,  and  there  was — not  an  ex- 
plosion, but  "a  flare-up,"  which  would  certainly  have  blinded  him. 
Mr.  Christy  deserves  the  thanks  of  many  an  entomologist  for  reviving  this 
useful  subject;  while  the  name  of  Mr.  Greene,  of  course,  is  among 
entomologists  as  a  household  word.  My  own  remarks  upon  the  matter  are 
not  intended  to  be  critical  but  supplemental,  and  in  this  spirit  I  trust  they 
will  find  their  apology.  In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  the  passages  in 
italics  are  tried  and  valuable  additions  to  the  method  by  a  practical 
chemist. — J.  Arkle;  Chester,  February  6,  1893. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  grease  gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the 
lepidopterist,  and  Mr.  Christy's  article  on  "  the  removal  of  grease  from 
the  bodies  of  moths  "  (Entom.,  p.  32),  conveys  many  useful  hints  to  the 
collector.  A  greasy  butterfly  or  moth,  whilst  in  that  state,  is  no  longer  "  a 
thing  of  beauty,"  but  a  positive  eyesore,  especially  to  those  who,  like 
myself,  are  particular  as  to  the  condition  of  their  specimens,  preferring  a 
fine,  short  series  to  any  number  of  indiff'erent  examples.  Mr.  Christy  has 
confined  his  remarks  to  grease  in  the  bodies — abdomens — of  moths,  and 
bad  as  this  is,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  this  is  not  the  worst  evil. 
In  fact,  except  for  the  trouble  it  gives,  there  is  very  little  difficulty  in 
removing  grease  in  bodies.  Break  them  off",  number  them,  and  soaJt  in 
benzine  or  benzole  once,  twice,  or  thiice,  as  the  case  may  require,  stick 
them  on,  and  the  thing  is  done.  I  always  use  benzole  myself,  and  find  it 
equally  eff'ective  as  benzine  and  much  cheaper.  For  fixing  bodies  I  prefer 
gum  for  slight  bodies,  such  as  the  Geometers,  and  Le  Page's  liquid  glue 
for  bulky  bodies  like  those  of  the  Sphingidse.  Rarely,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  and  Bombyces,  is  it  necessary  to  remove  the  contents.  Now  it 
seems  to  me  that  grease  does  not  always  emanate  from  the  abdomen,  but  at 
times  exudes  from  the  thorax,  and  spreads  through  the  silky  hairs 
clothing  the  thorax — oftentimes  a  part  of  exceeding  beauty — and  covers  the 
wings,  and  then  it  is  that  grease  is  indeed  a  nuisance.  I  may  be  displaying 
my  anatomical  ignorance  here,  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
grease  to  exude  from  the  thorax.  All  I  can  say  is  then  that  many  insects, 
inter  alia  Demas  coryli,  appear  to  grease  in  the  thorax  before  any  trace  of  it 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  bodies.  And  there  is  no  way  of  preventing  it  that  I 
know  of;  you  cannot  cut  out  the  thorax,  and  you  cannot  prevent  the 
exudation  of  grease  spreading  to  the  wings.  If  the  bodies  grease,  the 
grease  in  them  ought  to  do  no  further  mischief  if  the  body  has  been  put 
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into  proper  position,  and  the  under  wings  set  so  that  they  do  not  come  in 
contact  with  it.  I  have  said  that  I  know  of  no  preventive  for  grease  in  the 
thorax.  Is  there  a  cure?  Well,  its  ill  effects  may  be  much  mitigated, 
and  this  by  sinking  the  whole  insect  in  benzole.  To  do  this  a  stage  of 
pith,  or  fungus,  which  must  be  weighted  with  lead  on  the  under  side,  must 
be  used.  Cork  is  useless,  and  for  this  reason  : — the  insects  to  be  soaked 
must  be  squeezed  down  into  the  stage  till  the  wings  rest  upon  the  surface, 
otherwise  it  will  be  found  that  the  cilia  are  inextricably  matted  ;  and  cork 
is  too  hard  to  allow  of  this  being  done.  Sometimes  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  repeat  the  process  over  and  over  again ;  they  must  then  be 
dried  and  covered  with  powdered  French  chalk.  When  removed,  perhaps 
they  may  be  presentable ;  but  the  glory  of  a  thorax  such  as  that  of 
Smerinthus  ocellatus  or  Eugonia  alniaria  (tiliaria),  alas!  it  has  departed, 
and  it  will  take  a  very  clever  person  to  restore  it  again.  It  has  often  struck 
me  that  the  freaks  of  grease  are  rather  unintelligible.  Why  is  it  that  the 
typical  female  of  Colias  edusa  seldom  greases,  and  the  var.  helice  nearly 
always  does ;  and  my  experience  is  based  on  many  dozens  of  the  variety, 
and  scores  of  the  type  ?  Why,  in  some  species,  is  it  always  the  male,  in 
others  the  female,  that  gets  greasy  ?  Some  years  ago  a  physician,  who  was 
also  an  entomologist,  thus  wrote  to  me: — *'I  do  not  regard  it  (grease)  as  a 
putrefactive  change,  but  in  its  nature  rather  the  opposite,  though  it  spoils 
the  look  of  specimens,  and  more  analogous  to  a  peculiar  fatty  production 
which  takes  place  in  dead  human  and  other  bodies,  after  they  have  been 
interred  some  time.  The  whole  body  often  becomes  changed  into  this 
peculiar  solid,  greasy  matter,  which  is  very  imperishable."  —  Joseph 
Anderson,  Jun.,  Chichester. 
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By    H.    G.    Knaggs,     M.D.,     F.L.S. 

I  MUST  again  apologise  for  trespassing  on  your  valuable  space. 
It  will  now  be  my  endeavour  to  prove,  far  more  conclusively  than 
I  have  yet  done,  that  C.  anachoreta  was  taken  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Cooper  some  time  before  my  Folkestone  captures  were  made. 

In  my  former  communication  I  quoted  Mr.  Newman's  state- 
ment, Zool.  7681,  as  follows  : — 

"  This  beautiful  larva  was  first  found  by  my  friend  Mr.  Sidney 
Cooper,  feeding,  as  he  believes,  on  Salix  caprcea  (sallow),  afterwards 
by  Dr.  Knaggs,  &c." 

Mr.  Greene  now  asks  what  that  has  to  do  with  his  argument  ? 
My  answer  is Everything. 

He  next  asks,  "  Further,  what  are  we  to  gather  from  the  words 
in  small  capitals  ?  Is  it  that  Mr.  Cooper,  who  *  believes '  that  his 
larva  was  feeding  on  sallow,  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  insect, 
and  not  Dr.  Knaggs  ?"  Certainly,  what  other  possible  meaning 
can  the  words  convey  ? 

Mr.  Greene  only  partially  quotes  my  sentence,  in  which  I  gave 
reasons  for  omitting  a  certain  passage  which  I  considered  irrelevant 
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to  the  question.  It  should  run  thus : — "  The  remainder  is  omitted 
because  it  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  question,  and  moreover  would 
require  the  publication  of  explanatory  notes  from  the  'Zoologist' 
and  '  Intelligencer '  of  the  period,  thereby  occupying  space  quite 
unnecessarily." 

Would  not  the  vast  majority  of  people  have  taken  the  above 
as  a  warning  to  be  cautious, — to  find  out  what  those  explanatory 
notes  meant,  which  were  to  be  found  within  the  pages  of  the 
*  Zoologist '  of  the  period,  before  rushing  into  print  with  an  im- 
perfectly quoted  extract  from  that  omission  ? 

Mr.  Greene  apparently  took  no  heed  of  my  warning ;  had  he 
done  so,  he  would  certainly  have  modified  his  last  paper  very 
considerably,  or  possibly  have  left  it  unwritten,  thereby  saving 
himself  humiliation,  and  me  an  unpleasant  task.  But  what  did  he 
do  ?  He  evidently  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  I  withheld  the 
matter  in  question  because  it  told  against  me,  and  accordingly  he 
blindly  reproduced  it  regardless  of  consequences. 

I  will  tell  him  what  his  rash  act  has  done  for  him  : — 1.  It  has 
revealed  the  spirit  in  which  he  is  carrying  on  this  controversy,  by 
showing  the  eagerness  with  which  he  seized  upon  a  statement 
which  he  thought  was  likely  to  injure  my  reputation.  2.  It  has 
dragged  before  the  public  the  apology  of  a  gentleman  who  has 
passed  away  from  us,  and  which  was  therefore  sealed  to  me. 
3.  It  has  provided  me  with  the  important  evidence  of  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Doubleday,  which  I  could  not  otherwise  have  used. 
And  all  for  what  ?  for  the  passing  gratification  of  raking  up 
against  his  *'  friend  and  correspondent "  an  old,  long-forgiven, 
long-forgotten,  charge,  which  was  contradicted,  apologised  for, 
and  withdrawn  more  than  thirty  years  ago. 

This  is  the  item  which  he  considers  "very  relevant  indeed": 
*'  The  two  localities  given  for  the  insect  are  certainly  calculated 
(if  not  designed)  to  lead  our  assiduous  larva- hunters  astray;  in 
the  '  neighbourhood  of  London '  is  literally  untrue ;  '  home 
counties '  is  within  the  verge  of  truth,  but  conveys  no  idea  what- 
ever of  the  exact  truth.  As  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  spot  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  I  can  say  no  more  on 
the  subject"  (Zool.  7682).  What  then!  The  first  locality  was 
given  by  a  writer  in  the  *  Annual,'  the  second  was  mine,  the  third 
was  Mr.  Cooper's. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  preceding  the  appearance  of  the 
above  extract,  Mr.  Greene,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look, 
would  have  found  the  following  note  from  me :  Zool.  0904  (1860). 
"  *  Home  counties'  is  the  only  locality  I  have  ever  publicly  given 
for  C,  anachorsta^  and  the  only  one  for  which  I  will  be  respon- 
sible. The  statement  in  the  'Annual,'  that  I  took  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  was  published  without  my  knowledge 
or  sanction."  And  if  he  had  made  a  further  search,  he  would 
have  found,  Zool.  7717  (1861),  the  apology  for  having  made  the 
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statement,  and  the  retraction  of  the  same.  Included  within  that 
apoloofv,  he  might  also  have  seen  the  recorded  testimony  of  the 
late  Mr.  Doubleday,  which,  by  Mr.  Greene's  precipitate  action, 
has  been  released  from  its  grave,  and  is  now  available  for  my 
purpose.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

**  Mr.  Sidney  Cooper  was  not  aware  that  the  insect  he  bred  was 
C.  anachoreta,  until,  some  time  afterwards,  he  saw  my  specimens  op 
C.  curtula,  which  he  said  were  different  from  the  insect  he  had 
bred,  Which  was  therefore  no  doubt  anachoreta,'' — (Zool.  7717). 
N.B. — The  small  capitals  are  mine. 

I,  myself,  have  recorded  (*  Annual' for  1864,  page  130)  the 
fact  that  the  larva  of  C.  anachoreta  was  first  found  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Cooper ;  and  the  same  statement  occurs  in  our  most  recent 
standard  work  on  the  British  Lepidoptera,  viz.,  Newman's 
*  British  Moths,'  p.  223,  published  1869. 

Although,  as  already  stated,  Mr.  Cooper  is  a  stranger  to  me, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  him  at  the  time  I  was  preparing 
my  last  communication,  but,  owing  to  that  gentleman  being 
abroad,  there  was  a  delay  in  receiving  his  two  replies.  The  first 
was  much  to  the  effect  of  the  note  at  page  112,  Entom.  1888  ; 
the  second  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Unless  the  memory  of  our  mutual  friend  Mr.  Lynch  prove  better 
than  my  own,  I  fear  that  the  two  paragraphs  from  the  '  Zoologist,' 
which  you  kindly  send  me,  contain  all  the  reliable  information  which 
is  now  attainable  in  respect  to  my  capture  of  Clostera  anachoreta ; 
their  very  existence  had  faded  from  my  memory,  and,  now  that  I  have 
read  them,  I  cannot  feel  the  same  confidence  in  some  of  my  impressions 
that  1  did  when  I  last  wrote.  Of  their  accuracy,  however,  I  have  no 
manner  of  doubt,  for  they  together  farnish  a  record  of  the  circumstance 
which  was  made  at  the  time,  and  are  not  emanations  from  a  precarious 
memory,  which  I  fear,  on  many  points,  cannot  be  relied  upon,  after  a 
lapse  of  over  thirty  years.     I  DO  now  remember  having  the  insect 

FOR  some  time  in  MY  CABINET  BEFORE  I  KNEW  WHAT  IT  WAS,  AND  THAT  I 
SUPPOSED  IT  WAS  CUrtula,  OF  WHICH  I  HAD  NO  SPECIMEN,  ALTHOUGH  I  HAD 
FINE    SPECIMENS    OF  reclusa.       It  must    have  been  my  EXAMINATION  OF  Mr. 

Henry  Doubleday's  collection  which  first   made  me  aware  op  my 

ERROR." 

The  small  capitals  are  mine,  but  the  emphases  on  the  words 
"their"  and  *'  do  "  are  Mr.  Cooper's. 

As  it  seems  to  me  hardly  possible  that  any  unprejudiced  person 
can  consider  that  the  evidence  produced  is  outweighed  by  Mr. 
Greene's  unsupported  ipse-dixit,  I  presume  that  no  one  will 
dispute  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cooper  was  the  original  captor  of  C, 
anachoreta, 

I  now  invite  Mr.  Greene  to  explain  how  he  reconciles  the 
theory  of  importation  with  Mr.  Cooper's  captures. 

Camden  Eoad,  March  7,  1893. 

ENTOM. — APRIL,    1893  M 
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Clostera  anachoreta. — Thirty  years'  experience  in  the  "work  of 
Entomology  has  led  me  to  think  the  Clostera  anachoreta  should  retain 
its  place  in  the  list  of  British  Lepidoptera,  notwithstanding  since  the 
year  1863  it  has,  either  on  account  of  its  seclusive  habits  escaped  the 
observation  of  collectors,  or  something  has  occurred  to  remove  it  from 
the  locality  in  which  its  capture  was  first  recorded.  If  every  species 
which  comes  and  goes  is  to  be  expunged  from  the  list,  surely  Folyom- 
mains  dispar,  Ocneria  dispar^  SbtidiAporia  cratcsgi  can  no  longer  rank  with 
our  indigenous  species.  Nola  albiilalis  presents  a  case  almost  parallel 
to  that  of  C.  afiachoreta.  Here  we  have  an  insect  the  habitat  of  which 
barely  exceeds  three  acres  in  extent.  Thirty  years  ago  it  could  have 
been  taken  in  abundance ;  now  it  is  so  scarce  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  a  hard-working  collector  to  secure  a  series  for  his  collection.  If, 
then,  N.  albulalis  soon  disappears  from  this  country  (which  is  more 
than  probable),  shall  we  have  to  regard  it  also  as  an  ''imported" 
species.  Dr.  Knaggs's  friend,  to  whom  he  so  liberally  presented  the 
larvae  of  C.  anachoreta  at  the  time  of  making  the  discovery  at  Folke- 
stone, does  not  seem  to  be  over  grateful  to  him ;  when  having  bred  a 
sufficient  number  of  specimens  to  find  it  a  "  drug,"  he  mildly  suggests 
that  the  species  had  been  "imported."  Since  the  year  1868  C.  ana- 
choreta has  apparently  disappeared  from  Folkestone,  and  with  it,  Mr. 
T.  H.  Briggs  informs  us,  went  cuHula,  rechisa,  and  other  species.  Now 
on  the  19th  of  December,  1863,  an  awful  gale  blew  the  plantations  to 
"  smithereens."  It  is  recorded  in  the  '  Folkestone  Chronicle '  of  that 
date,  when  two  colliers  went  down  with  all  hands.  The  poplar  planta- 
tions were  on  the  beach.  Mr.  Greene  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the 
entomologists  of  his  early  days.  No  doubt  at  that  time  they  were 
becoming  more  enlightened  ;  but  who  will  grant  him  that  they  knew 
as  much  as  the  ardent  young  students  of  the  present  day  ?  Tliey  had 
not  the  facilities  we  now  possess.  About  the  year  1841  the  lepido- 
pterist  is  recommended  to  take  a  well-warmed  empty  sugar  hogshead 
into  a  wood  or  meadow,  as  an  unfailing  lure  for  NoctusB  (Newman's 
♦  Grammar  of  Entomology,'  p.  99).  Things  are  managed  rather  differ- 
ently now.  If  C.  anachoreta  has  gone  from  Folkestone,  it  rests  with  the 
lepidopterists  working  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Deal  and  Walmer, — its 
other  recorded  localities, — to  decide  whether  it  no  longer  exists  with 
us  in  its  wild  state.  Let  us  hope  that  further  search  will  prove  that  it 
is  not  yet  extinct. — H.  A.  Auld. 


AN    EASILY    CONSTRUCTED    MOTH-TRAP. 

By  E.  F.  Studd. 

First,  make  a  flat  bottom  of  wood,  24  by  12  inches.  To  this 
bottom  fasten  two  sides  of  wood,  shaped  as  in  fig.  3 ;  from  a  to  b 
and  c  to  D  being  20  in.,  rising  to  24  in.  at  e,  the  point  e  being 
exactly  in  the  centre.  From  b  to  c  is  of  course  24  in.  In  each 
side  make  a  square  hole  large  enough  to  insert  the  arm  (with  coat- 
sleeve)  ;  the  side  nearest  the  front  being  about  8  in.  from  the  front. 
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The  hole  must  be  covered  by  a  small  trap-door,  t,  running  in  a 
frame,  so  that  it  can  be  pulled  out  at  the  top  by  a  small  knob  in 
its  centre.  On  the  inside  of  each  side  nail  two  strips  of  wood 
from  D  to  J,  two  from  k  to  m,  the  higher  one  being  slightly  longer 
than  the  lower,  and  two,  one  from  the  point  of  the  highest  strip 
at  K,  and  one  from  the  point  of  the  lowest  strip  at  k,  to  l.  These 
strips  are  for  the  glasses  to  slide  between.  The  two  from  d  to  j 
should  have  a  small  cross-piece  or  plu^  at  J,  to  prevent  the  glass 
falling  an}'  lower ;  the  same  at  l,  but  this  cannot  be  plugged  till 
after  the  glass  is  in.  The  point  j  is  12 J  in.  from  the  back,  and 
7  J  in.  from  the  bottom ;  the  point  K  is  2  in.  in  front  of  j,  or 
l4j  in.  from  the  back  and  7^  in.  from  the  bottom ;  the  point  l  is 
2  in.  under  the  lowest  strip  at  k;  the  point  m  is  clear  2  in.  from 
the  bottom. 


Having  fastened  the  sides  on  to  the  bottom,  next  put  on  the 
back.  This  is  of  wood,  and  is  made  of  two  equal  halves,  the 
lower  half  being  firmly  nailed  to  the  sides  and  bottom,  and  the 
upper  half  being  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  lower  by  a  pair  of 
hinges,  so  that  it  will  fall  down  over  the  lower  half,  or  can  be 
fastened  up  to  the  back  of  the  trap  by  a  couple  of  wooden 
buttons,  which  should  be  fixed  on  a  strong  wooden  bar,  nailed 
across  the  top  from  a  on  the  one  side  to  a  on  the  other.  The 
top  half  of  the  back,  when  open,  will  enable  the  lamp  (an  ordi- 
nary duplex,  burning  crystal  oil)  to  be  inserted  or  removed. 

Next,  nail  in  a  wooden  partition  the  whole  breadth  of  the  trap 
from  F  to  G,  having  a  piece  of  glass  6  in.  square  inserted  in  the 
centre  of  its  breadth,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  glass  comes  oppo- 
site the  point  j, — i.e.,  about  7j  in.  from  the  bottom.  This 
partition  should  be  9  in.  from  the  back,  which  allows  ample  room 
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for  the  lamp.  It  should  be  slightly  higher  than  the  back,  so  as 
to  meet  the  roof  which  slopes  from  e  to  a.  Nail  a  strong  bar 
from  E  on  one  side  to  e  on  the  other.  Then  slip  a  piece  of  glass, 
which  must  be  as  wide  as  the  trap  inside,  and  deep  enough  to 
reach  from  d  to  j,  in  between  the  slips  of  wood  at  d.  Then  slip 
a  piece  of  glass  of  the  same  width,  and  deep  enough  to  reach 
from  M  to  K,  in  at  the  point  m,  and  a  piece  of  the  same  width, 
about  2  in.  deep,  in  at  the  point  l  ;  plug  the  slips  at  l,  and  across 
the  front  from  d  on  one  side  to  d  on  the  other,  and  m  on  one  side 
to  M  on  the  other,  nail  strong  wooden  bars.  These  bars  will 
firmly  fix  the  glasses  from  d  to  j  and  m  to  k. 

A  drawer  should  then  be  made  having  a  zinc  bottom,  and 
sides,  front  and  back  of  wood.  The  front  should  be  just  deep 
enough  to  allow  the  drawer  to  shut  in  between  m  and  c ;  the  sides 
and  back  should  not  be  quite  as  deep  as  the  front.  In  the  centre 
of  the  front  screw  a  handle. 

The  trap  is  now  ready  for  the  roof.  This  is  simply  a  sheet 
of  zinc  large  enough  to  project  over  the  front,  back,  and  sides,  to 
keep  off  rain,  and  should  be  firmly  nailed  to  the  cross  bars  at  a, 
E,  and  D,  and  to  the  partition  at  f.  If  not  nailed  tight  to  this 
partition  throughout  its  entire  breadth,  there  will  be  chinks 
through  which  insects  will  get  into  the  back  of  the  trap  and  be 
injured  by  the  lamp.  Before  fixing,  a  hole  should  be  cut  in  the 
zinc  to  admit  the  chimney  ;  the  hole  should  be  round,  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  exact  size  of  the  chimney,  to  prevent  rain 
from  getting  in,  and  should  be  puttied  round  when  the  chimney 
has  been  inserted.  This  is  merely  a  piece  of  zinc  rolled  and 
fastened  together  by  rivets  ;  it  should  be  just  long  enough  to  allow 
the  lamp  chimney  to  be  placed  up  under  it,  as  in  fig.  2.  It  should 
be  put  down  through  the  roof,  and  fastened  to  it.  The  diameter 
of  the  chimney  is  3  in. 

A  piece  of  zinc,  as  in  fig.  4,  should  then  be  taken,  and  a  piece 
of  hoop-iron  rivetted  to  each  side  of  it  in  the  centre.  It  should 
then  be  drawn  down  double  (see  fig.  5),  and  the  pieces  of  hoop- 
iron  fixed  to  the  chimney,  so  that  the  piece  of  zinc  stands  clear 
of  the  chimney,  forming  a  sort  of  shade  or  cap  to  it,  and  the  trap 
is  complete. 

As  I  said  before  (Entom.  16),  and  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  sketch  (fig.  2),  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  copying 
from  Entom  xxiii.,  the  trap  is  Mr  Christy's  trap  with  very  slight 
additions,  the  principal  being — 

(1.)  The  drawer.  I  find  this  no  trouble  at  all  beyond  the 
bruising  of  the  laurel  leaves  with  which  it  is  filled.  A  piece  of 
muslin  is  stretched  over  the  leaves  to  prevent  moths  falling 
among  them.  The  reason  the  sides  and  back  should  not  be  so 
deep  as  the  front  is,  that  if  they  were,  and  the  muslin  stretched 
tight  over  them  (which  I  find  is  better  than  letting  it  rest  on  the 
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damp  leaves),  when  the  drawer  is  pulled  out  the  moths  would  be 
caught  by  the  cross  bar  above  the  drawer  at  m. 

(2.)  The  piece  of  glass  from  k  to  l.  This  joins  the  piece  from 
K  to  M,  and,  from  my  own  observation,  prevents  many  moths, 
which  otherwise  would  crawl  up  the  glass  and  escape,  from 
doing  so. 

(8.)  Placing  the  upper  point  of  the  lower  glass,  or  k,  behind 
instead  of  under  the  lower  point  of  the  upper  one,  or  j.  This 
does  not  in  any  way  check  the  moths  from  going  in,  but  tends 
much  to  prevent  their  getting  out,  as  if  they  fly  about  there  is 
really  no  opening,  as  they  Hy  against  one  or  other  of  the 
glasses. 

Of  course  I  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  that  the  trap  is 
perfect,  or  that  many  improvements  may  not  be  introduced,  and 
I  fancy  a  great  deal  more  use  might  advantageously  be  made  of 
zinc  in  its  construction.  Again,  I  do  not  suggest  that  the 
measurements  are  the  best ;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  they  are  those 
I  have  used,  and  they  have  answered. 


A  CATALOGUE   OF  THE   LEPIDOPTERA  OF  IRELAND. 
By  W.  F.  de  Vismes  Kane,  M.A.,  M.R.LA.,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  73.) 

EHOPALOCEEA. 

PIERID^. 
PiERis  BRA.ssiCiE,  L. — Abundant,  and  generally  distributed. 
Irish  specimens  are  not  divergent  to  any  extent  from  those  of 
Great  Britain.  The  black  apex  of  fore  wing  is  often  dusted  with 
white  scales.  Markree  Castle,  Sligo,  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Euss 
has  a  female  from  that  neighbourhood,  in  which  the  black  apex 
extends  in  streaks  interiorly  towards  the  upper  spot.  Mr.  Barrett 
records  (' Lep.  of  Brit.  Is.';  "  a  very  small  form  from  the  North 
of  Ireland."  Usually  the  Irish  insect  is  both  large  and  strongly 
marked. 

PiERis  RAP^,  L. — Generally  distributed,  but  the  least  common 
of  the  three  species  of  Pier  is  found  in  Ireland.  Variable  in  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  black  markings  in  both  sexes,  and  in 
both  broods.  The  apical  shading  is  sometimes  almost  obsolete, 
and  the  spots  reduced.  Of  the  varieties  described  by  Mr.  Dale, 
in  his  '  History  of  British  Butterflies,'  I  have  taken  var.  6,  with 
pale  cream-coloured  wings ;  and  one  forced  in  winter  has  this 
peculiarity,  and  inconspicuous  black  spots  and  apex  (var.  c). 

Yar.  metra,  Stph. — A  very  fine  example  of  this  variety,  devoid 
of  all  markings  on  the  upper  side  of  fore  wings,  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Fetherston  H.  [cf.  Newman,  '  Brit.  Butterflies,'  p.  161). 
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A  remarkable  male  specimen  of  this  butterfly,  with  the  under 
side  of  hind  wing  and  apex  of  fore  wing  of  a  bright  canary-yellow, 
was  sent  me  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Barrington,  taken  on  19th  January 
last,  in  the  cabin  of  N.  Arklow  Light-ship.  The  apex,  costa,  and 
spot  on  the  upper  side  of  fore  wings  are  faintly  black.  I  presume 
it  is  a  hybernated  specimen  that  was  attracted  on  board  in  the 
autumn. 

PiERis  NAPi,  L. — Widely  distributed,  and  very  common.  It 
varies  widely  in  the  markings  of  both  broods,  but  the  horeo- 
morphism  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  so  marked  in  Ireland  as  in 
Great  Britain.  The  first  brood  is  generally  characterised  in  the 
male  by  a  somewhat  darker  apex  and  spot  on  fore  wing,  and  in 
both  sexes  by  a  wide  suffusion  of  the  nervures  on  the  under  side. 
Females  also  not  unfrequently  occur  with  a  dusky  suffusion  on 
the  bases  and  all  the  nervures  of  the  upper  side  of  all  wings,  the 
spots  being  also  blurred  and  fused  with  the  shading  of  the 
nervures;  thus  in  some  degree  approaching  the  alpine  var. 
hryonice,  which  is  usually  ochreous  in  colour.  I  have  specimens 
from  Monaghan  and  Tyrone  in  Ulster ;  Markree,  Sligo,  in  the 
West ;  Killarney  in  the  South ;  and  elsewhere,  some  of  which 
have  the  white  ground  faintly  tinted  with  primrose.  I  have  also 
a  male  from  Killarney,  taken  in  May,  with  a  very  black  apex,  but 
no  spot.  The  second  brood,  however,  in  Ireland,  frequently 
preserves,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  type  of  the  first  emergence, 
containing  individuals  with  strongly  suffused  nervures  on  the 
under  side.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  the  result  of  a  cold  sunless 
summer.  There  is  a  form  which  I  have  taken  freely  in  August 
at  Minehead,  Co.  Waterford ;  Favour  Koyal,  Co.  Tyrone,  and  else- 
where, described  by  Mr.  Barrett  as  follows  : — "  In  the  North  of 
Ireland,  especially  in  the  second  brood,  females  occur  with  the 
apex  strongly  black,  spots  large,  and  nervures  above  very  much 
blackened ;  and  very  large  males  with  the  apex  deep  black,  and 
a  large  round  spot  on  the  upper  side  of  fore  wing.  In  all  these 
dark  forms  the  green  veins  below  are  very  dilated  and  blackened 
in  proportion."  The  specimens  I  have  agree  with  the  above 
description,  except  that  the  nervures  of  the  under  side  are  less 
blackened  than  in  the  first  brood,  and  those  of  the  upper  side 
of  hind  wing  not  shaded,  which  throws  the  strongly-marked  fore 
wing  into  great  relief.  In  most  specimens  the  apical  blotch  is 
quadrangular,  but  in  two  the  apex  is  merely  broadly  streaked 
with  the  dark  nervures.  According  to  Mr.  Dale  ('  Hist,  of  Brit. 
Butterflies  ')  this  form  is  the  var.  napcece  of  Esper.  Others  hold 
that  the  only  character  attached  to  this  varietal  name  is  the 
slight  shading  of  the  nervures  of  the  under  side  of  hind  wing. 
An  aberration  exists  in  both  sexes  and  broods,  in  which  the 
under  side  of  hind  wing  is  bright  primrose ;  and  this  occurs  more 
frequently  in  the  second  brood.  Two  specimens  of  a  very  beautiful 
yellow  aberration  have  been  taken,  similar  to  the  one  deacribed 
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by  Mr.  Barrett,  from  the  Norfolk  fens.  One  of  these  was  taken 
by  me  in  August  at  Eedhills,  Co.  Cavan,  and  presented  to  Mr. 
Jenner  Wen*.  The  other  was  given  me  by  Miss  Keynell,  of 
Killynon,  Westmeath.  Both  were  female.  Ground  colour  a 
saffron-yellow,  with  bases  and  all  the  nervures  to  the  fringes 
broadly  suffused  with  grey.  Apical  blotch  and  spots  large,  dark, 
but  shaded  off  at  the  edges.  Under  side  of  the  hind  wing  and 
apex  of  fore  wing  a  deep  yellow-ochre,  approaching  orange; 
nervures  shaded  with  greenish  grey.  A  male  of  this  aberration 
has  been  taken  in  Scandinavia,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Schoyen 
CEntomologiskTidskrift,'  1885,  "Eesumes,"  p.214) :— "L'auteur 
norvegien  mentionne,  de  la  generation  d'automne  de  Pieris  oiapi, 
un  male  entirerement  jaune  soufre,  offrant  une  interessante 
analogie  avec  la  variete  novanglicB  de  P.  rapceJ'  Mr.  Mosely 
records  a  similar  male  form  of  P.  brassicce.  These  parallel  forms 
are  worthy  of  a  distinct  designation,  and  I  would  propose  the 
name  of  d»h,flava  of  their  respective  species. 

EucHLOE  CARD  AMINES,  L. — Generally  distributed,  and  often 
very  abundant.  "In  May,  1860,  I  observed  this  species  in 
myriads  at  Sligo,  remindnig  me  of  the  migrating  clouds  of 
tropical  Callidryas  "  {B.).  Dwarf  individuals  of  both  sexes  occur 
not  infrequently,  Hying  at  the  same  period  as  the  rest ;  as  is  also 
the  case  with  its  southern  congener,  E.  eupheno,  in  Algeria,  and 
euphoioides  along  the  Mediterranean  littoral.  I  have  seen  no 
hermaphrodites  from  Ireland,  but  they  may  be  expected  to  be 
found  when  there  are  more  observers,  as  gynandromorphous 
forms  have  been  frequently  noted  in  this  and  other  species  of 
Euchloe.  Mr.  Barrett  notes  a  specimen  from  Co.  Sligo  with  a 
yellowish  ground  colour,  thus  reproducing  a  character  of 
E.  eiipheno.  I  have  not  seen  any  variations  worth  notice.  The 
female  has  the  upper  side  of  hind  wings  tinged  more  or  less  with 
dirty  yellow.  Tne  discoidal  spots  vary  much  m  size  in  both 
sexes,  occasionally  being  very  large  and  lunular  in  shape.  This 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  topomorphic  aberration.  The  emergence 
of  this  butterfly  is  often  considerably  retarded  in  the  colder 
districts  of  Ireland,  where  it  sometimes  lingers  on  late  into 
summer. 

Leucophasia  sinapis,  L. — Very  local.  Mr.  Birchall  notes 
that  "  only  a  June  brood  has  been  observed."  Mr.  Sinclair 
mentions  the  capture  of  two  specimens  near  Enniskillen  at  the 
end  of  May,  1875.  My  series  Irom  Gal  way  are  characterised  by 
the  apical  blotch  being  dark  and  large  in  the  male,  and  the 
ground  colour  of  the  wings  white,  and  not  cream-coloured.  They 
are  of  full  size,  and  not  divergent  from  the  normal  type.  The 
Bev.  R.  M'Clean,  of  Sligo,  took  one  specimen  on  the  wooded 
shores  of  L.  Gill.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  dull  ochreous 
yellow  tint  of  the  upper  side,  somewhat  dingier  than  the  second 
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emergence  of  P.  rapce.  The  shadings  at  bases  and  the  apical 
blotch  of  fore  wing  normal.  Under  side : — Ground  colour  as 
upper,  but  those  portions  which  in  the  type  are  tinged  with 
primrose  are  in  this  specimen  a  pale  but  well-marked  buff. 
Grey  shadings  normal.  Localities : — Co.  Galway,  at  Glaring 
Bridge,  abundant  (B.);  and  at  Castle  Taylor,  abundant  {Miss  N.). 
Near  Enniskillen  (S.),  Queen's  Co.,  near  Borris  in  Ossory,  one 
specimen  {F.  N.),  Co.  Sligo,  L.  Gill,  one  specimen  {M'C), 
Killarny,  abundant  {B.), 

CoLiAS  HYALE,  L. — No  capturc  of  this  species  in  Ireland  has 
been  recorded  since  1868,  when  it  occurred  sparingly  in  the 
South  and  at  Howth,  migrating  thither  with  much  larger 
numbers  of  C.  editsa, 

CoLiAS  EDUSA,  Fb. — "  Common  in  some  seasons  on  the  south 
and  east  coast ;  occurs  more  rarely  north  of  Dublin.  In  profu- 
sion at  Killarney  in  August,  1865  "  (B.)  In  June,  1876,  Mr. 
Sinclair  states  that  he  met  with  worn  females,  and  in  the  autumn 
the  insect  came  out  in  large  numbers.  Mr.  Campbell  made  a 
similar  observation  at  Derry.  In  1877  it  was  again  very  common 
in  Ireland,  as  well  as  England ;  and  among  the  places  it  was 
observed  were  Glengarriff,  Cork,  Bray  Head,  Howth,  Westmeath, 
Fermanagh,  Sligo ;  and  I  observed  one  near  Monaghan  in  Ulster  ; 
Armagh,  one  (J.) ;  but  it  was  most  numerous  in  the  South,  and 
was  also  very  abundant  near  Ennis,  Co.  Clare.  In  1885  it  was 
sparingly  distributed  in  the  Co.  Cork,  as  at  Desertserges,  Bandon 
(L.) ;  in  Co.  Wexford,  ** near  New  Boss"  {B.-H.);  abundant  at 
Tallow  and  Lismore  (L.),  Co.  Waterford  ;  Kenmare,  &c.  In  1888 
it  was  again  seen  in  various  places  in  the  South.  In  1892,  when 
England  was  visited  by  a  large  migration  of  this  insect,  only  a 
small  contingent  seems  to  have  crossed  the  Irish  Sea,  probably 
deterred  by  the  inclement  weather  which  prevailed  here.  Mr.  M. 
Fitzgibbon  took  one  at  Howth ;  two  were  taken  at  Clontarf,  Co. 
Dublm,  by  Mr.  Vernon ;  and  a  few  noticed  in  southern  counties. 

The  female  var.  helice  occurred  sparingly  with  the  type  in  the 
chief  migrations ;  and  I  have  one  taken  by  Mr.  Sinclair  at  Kings- 
town in  1877. 

GoNOPTERYX  RHAMNi,  L. — Very  local  in  Ireland.  At  Killarney, 
Mr.  Birchall  took  a  few  specimens  on  the  road  from  Mucross  to 
Mangerton ;  and  I  have  met  with  it  sparingly  at  Dinas.  Co.  Gal- 
way, Ardrahan  {Miss  A'.),  and  N.E.  to  L.  Bee;  and  in  Conne- 
mara,  at  Glendalough,  Kylemore,  Clydach  on  the  east  shore  of 
L.  Corrib  {Hon.  E.  L.),  and  MoycuUen  {Miss  E.) ;  an  island  in 
L.  Bee,  Co.  Longford  ((/.) 

NYMPHALIDM, 
Argynnis  SELENE,  Sckiff.—OuQ  at  Edenderry,  King's  Co.,  by 
Mr.  Henn ;  identified  by  Mr.  Sinclair  in  1877. 
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Argynnis  latonia,  L.— One  specimen  *'seen  on  the  wing"  by 
Mr.  Birchall  at  Killarney,  "  in  the  lane  leading  from  Mucross  to 
Mangerton,  near  a  limestone  quarry  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
August  10th,  1864"  (E.  M.  Mag.  i.  109). 

Argynnis  aglaia,  L. — Widely  distributed  round  the  coast.  I 
only  know  of  its  capture  inland  at  a  few  localities  in  the  Cos. 
Cork  and  Galway.  In  the  North,  on  the  coast  near  Derry 
{W.  E.  H.) ;  abundant  (C).  In  Antrim  and  Down,  at  Portbal- 
lintrae,  Portrush,  and  Dundrum  [Bw.).  Co.  Wicklow,  Bray 
Head,  and  Greystones.  In  the  South,  Westwood  Kosscarbery 
(D.) ;  Cork,  abundant  {Holt) ;  Bandon,  very  abundant  (L.)  ; 
Desertserges,  twelve  miles  inland  (L.)  ;  near  Kenmare  {Miss  F.). 
Co.  Galway,  at  Ardrahan,  &c.  {Miss  N.). 

Argynnis  adippe,  L. — A  few  taken  in  Co.  Galway  in  1887 
{R.  E.  D.). 

Argynnis  paphia,  L. — "  Very  abundant  at  Killarney  and  the 
County  of  Wicklow"  {B.}.  Is  found  in  almost  all  the  wooded 
districts  of  Ireland  that  I  have  visited,  and  frequently  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  Irish  specimens  are  large  and  brilliant  in 
colour,  and  I  have  noticed  no  remarkable  varieties.  In  the 
fulvous  subcostal  space  near  the  apex  of  fore  wing,  usually  devoid 
of  any  marking,  there  is  occasionally  a  suggestion  of  the  dark 
blotch  presented  by  the  female.  Abundant  in  the  wooded 
peninsula  of  Ards,  m  the  extreme  North  of  Donegal  (C),  and 
Cloghan  near  Stranorlar.  At  Derry  (IF.  ^.  if.).  Favour  Royal, 
Co.  Tyrone  ;  Farnham,  Co.  Cavan  ;  Westmeath,  at  Cromlyn 
{Mrs.  B.) ;  and  generally  in  the  Co.  Cork  {Holt) ;  Bandon,  very 
abundant  (L.).  New  Ross,  Wexford  {B.-H.),  Sligo,  Russ,  and 
Markree.     In  the  Cos.  Fermanagh  and  Dublin,  &c. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Arthue  G.  Butler,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 
(Continued  from  p.  48.) 
Dugaria  hypophcea. 
Alamis  hypophcea,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  4,  n.  1328  (1852). 
Homoptera  plumipes,  Walker,  Lep.  Suppl.  3,  p.  888  (1865). 
North  India.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Xylis,  Ouen, 
Xylis  ustipennis* 
Homoptera  ustipennis,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1071,  n.  41 

(1857). 
Letis  incipiens,  Walker,  I.e.,  p.  1266,  n.  9  (1857). 

St.  Domingo.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 
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HoMOPTERA,  Boisd. 

The  type  of  this  genus  is  H.  putrescenSf  generally  admitted 
to  be  identical  with  H.  lunata  of  Drury,  although  the  description 
would  do  equally  well  for  two  or  three  other  species.  The 
H.  liuiata  of  Cramer  is  a  distinct  species  ^^  H.  viridans,  Guen. 
(Cramer's  locality  alone,  apart  from  differences  in  the  pattern 
between  his  figure  and  Drury's  insect,  would  indicate  this). 

Walker's  H,  edusa  is  not  the  well-known  variety  of  H.  liinata, 
figured  by  Drury,  but  is  =  H.  calycanthata. 

Homoptera  lunata. 

Phal(ena  lunata,  Drury,  111.  Exot.  Ent.  i.  p.  40,  pi.  20,  fig.  3. 

Onwptera  putrescens,  Boisduval,  in  Cuvier's  Eegne  Anim. 
p.  522,  larva,  pi.  89  (1829). 

Var.  Phalcena  edusa,  Drury,  I.  c,  ii.  p.  42,  pi.  24,  fig.  4. 

Homoptera  inarginalis,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  3,  p.  878 
(1865). 

United  States.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

The  specimen  referred  by  Walker  to  H,  viridans,  Guen.,  is 
H,  lunata.  I  do  not  understand  why  Grote  has  given  the  variety 
edusa  priority  over  Drury's  earlier  name. 

Homoptera  minerea. 

Homoptera  minerea,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  15,  n.  1339  (1852). 

H.  involuta,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1055,  n.  7  (1857). 

H.  lineosa,  Walker,  I.  c,  p.  1056,  n.  9  (1857). 

Var.  H.  sexplagiata,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1064,  n.  27 
(1857). 

North  and  South  America.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

This  is  like  a  smaller  form  of  H.  lunata ;  the  costal  margin 
of  the  primaries  is  comparatively  shorter,  but  the  coloration, 
pattern,  and  variation  are  almost  identical. 

Walker's  variety  sexplagiata  was  also  identified  by  him  as 
H.  minerea  and  H.  ohliqua,  Guen.,  though  the  white  patches  on 
the  primaries  are  not  mentioned  in  either  of  that  author's 
descriptions. 

H.  exhausta  of  Walker  (not  Guenee)  is  H.  viridans,  Guen. 
The  two  species  are  nearly  allied ;  but,  I  think,  distinct. 

Homoptera  viridans. 

Homoptera  viridans,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  13,  n.  1336  (1852). 
H.  exhausta.  Walker  (not  (iuenee),  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1053, 

n.  2  a857). 
H.  viridisquama.  Walker,  I.e.,  xv.  p.  1797  (1858). 
St.  Domingo  and  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 
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Homoptera  fictilis, 

$  Homoptera  fictilis i  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  10,  n.  1330  (1852). 

^H.  guadulpensis,  Guenee,  I.e.,  n.  1331. 

$  H.  terrosa,  Guenee,  I.  c,  p.  11,  n.  1332. 

//.  gradata,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1060,  n.  17  (1857). 

H.  posterior.  Walker,  I.  c,  n.  18. 

St.  Domingo,  St.  Vincent,  and  Jamaica.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

H.  calycanthata,  Sm.  Abb.,  and  H.  horrida,  Hiibn.,  have  been 
confounded  by  Walker  and  others ;  but,  although  they  are  quite 
distinct,  the  latter  appears  to  me  to  be  nearly  allied  to  H.  dupli- 
cata,  Beth,  (a  species  which  must  stand  next  to  H.  obliqua,  Guen.), 
and  I  fail  to  see  any  reason  why  I  should  adopt  Grote's  generic 
separation  of  it  from  the  other  species  of  Homoptera. 

Homoptera  cingulifera. 
Homoptera  cingulifera,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1056,  n.  10 

(1857). 
H.  intenta.  Walker,  I.e.,  p.  1070,  n.  39  (1857). 
H.  woodii,  Grote  (see  Check-List,  p.  42,  n.  1306). 
United  States.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Homoptera  declarans, 
Homoptera  declarans,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1057,  n.  11 

(1857). 
H.  unilineata,  Grote  (see  Check-List,  p.  42,  n.  1313). 
United  States.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Campometra,  Guen.* 
Rhubuna,  Walk. 
This  genus,  in  addition  to  the  type,  will  include  R.  irresoluta, 
Homoptera  decessa,  H.  simplicior,  H.  integerrima,  and  H,  aperta. 

Campometra  decessa. 
Homoptera  decessa,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1072,  n.  42 

(1857). 
H.  trailii,  Butler,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1879,  p.  40,  n.  54. 

Amazons.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Campometra  simplicior* 
Homoptera  simplicior,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1065,  n.  28 

(1857). 
H.  subrosea.  Walker,  I.  c,  p.  1070,  n.  38  (1857). 
Honduras.     Types  in  Coil.  B.  M. 

'■'  Phalcsna  euristea,  Cram.,  appears  to  be  allied  to  C.  irresoluta,  and 
may  even  be  a  form  of  that  very  variable  species. 
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Campometra  integerrima  =  amella  ? 

Homoptera  integerrima,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1057,  n.  12 
(1857). 

Eubolina  stylobata,  Harvey  (see  Check-List,  p.  42,  n.  1318). 

United  States.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

The  genus  Eubolina  was  described  in  1875,  according  to 
Scudder.  It  may  stand,  perhaps,  for  E.  mima  and  impartialis  ; 
E.  meskei  is  unknown  to  me.  It  seems  highly  probable  that 
R,  integerrima  is  the  species  intended  by  Guenee's  wretched 
figure  of  Campometra  amella,  only  the  secondaries  are  repre- 
sented with  the  fringe  wholly  white,  whereas  the  description 
shows  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

As  C,  amella,  in  any  case,  must  be  congeneric  with  Homoptera 
integerrima,  Walker's  genus  Rhubuna  must  fall. 

Ypsia,  Guen, 
Ypsia  aeruginosa. 

Ypsia  (Bruginosa,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  17,  n.  1342  (1852). 

United  States.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Walker  placed  an  example  of  this  species  under  Phceocyma 
lunifera,  Grote  regards  Y.  ceruginosa  and  umbripennis  as  mere 
varieties  of  Y.  undularis.  Perhaps  he  is  right ;  but  they  are 
more  easy  to  distinguish  than  many  N.  American  species,  the 
distinctness  of  which  is  stoutly  and  indignantly  maintained. 

Guenee  having  adopted  Hiibner's  genus  Anthracia  for  two 
species  not  included  in  the  group  by  the  author  of  the  genus, 
Grote  very  rightly  renamed  Guenee's  group.  He  apparently 
intended  to  call  it  Pseudanthracia,  but  in  the  Check-List  it  is 
spelt  Pseudanthroecia,  and  I  do  not  find  it  corrected  in  the  errata, 
though  in  the  list  of  genera  it  stands  Pseudanthracia.  I  prefer 
to  adopt  the  latter,  as  being  obviously  more  correct. 

Pseudanthracia,  Grote. 
I  fail  to  see  any  justification  for  separating  P.  comix  as  a 
species  from  P.  squammularis.  The  only  character  of  apparent 
value  given  by  Guenee  is  the  length  of  the  third  article  of  the 
palpi ;  but  this  does  not  hold,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
his  specimen  was  imperfect. 

Praxis,  Guen, 
Praxis  porphyretica. 
Praxis  porphyretica,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  29,  n.  1855,  pi.  18, 

fig.  10  (1852). 
P.  inordinata,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1088,  n.  4  (1857). 
Tasmania.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 
Walker's  type  is  simply  a  faded  example.    The  species  varies 
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from  the  normal  red-brown  colouring  to  a  bluish  slate  colour, 
most  marked  on  the  primaries. 

Mamestra  aterrima,  Walk.,  belongs  to  this  genus. 

HYPOGEAMMIDiE. 

I  think  it  doubtful  whether  this  is  really  a  distinct  family  from 
the  preceding. 

Calliscotus  howreyif  Butl.,  from  Jamaica,  is  clearly  a  Geometrid, 
and  belongs  to  the  genus  Pterocyphdy  H.-Sch. 

Hypogramma  damonia, 
Phalcena  damonia.  Cram.,  Pap.  Exot.  iv.  pi.  324,  figs,  b,  c 

(1872). 
P.  capensis?,  Cramer,  I.e.,  ii.  pi.  167,  fig.  c  (1779). 
P.  sulima,  StoU,  Suppl.  Cram.,  pi.  40,  figs.  5,  5  c  (1791). 
South  America.    In  Coll.  B.  M. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Cramer's  figure  of  his  Phalcena 
capensis  was  taken  from  a  bad  specimen  of  this  species ;  but  it 
would  be  preposterous  to  call  an  American  species  capensis. 

C^NiPETA,  Hiihn. 
Ccenipeta  serapis. 

Phalcena  serapis,  Cram.,  Pap.  Exot.  iv.  pi.  396,  fig.  f  (1782). 

Ccsnipeta  lohuligera,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p,  32,  n.  1360  (1852). 

C.  aniloba,  Guenee,  I.  c,  p.  33,  n.  1361  (1852). 

C.  columUna,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  3,  p.  892  (1865). 

C.  lilacina,  Butler,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1879,  p.  44,  n.  62. 

South  America.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

When  I  described  the  Amazon  examples,  I  had  little  idea  of 
the  variability  of  the  Noctuites.  My  notes  on  this  species  show 
how  little  the  named  forms  must  have  differed,  since  their 
authors  confounded  them  together. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Season  op  1892  at  Ringwood.  —  Insects  have  not  been  so 
abundant  for  at  least  ten  years,  here  in  the  south,  as  they  were  last  year. 
Captures  at  sugar  and  ivy  were  much  above  the  average ;  and  some  good 
things  have  fallen  to  my  lot  in  consequence.  I  may  add  that  from  March 
to  the  middle  of  November  insects  were  plentiful.  Amongst  Rhopalocera  we 
have  certainly  had  an  immigration  of  at  least  three  species  ;  of  Colias  edusa 
and  Vanessa  cardui  there  seems  little  doubt,  and  I  think  the  same  holds 
good  of  V.  atdlanta,  although  there  is  not  much  said  of  this  species  in 
respect  to  migration.  Every  season  I  collect  all  the  larvae  of  V.  atalanta 
that  I  can  find  for  varieties.  During  1890  and  '91  they  were  local  and  not 
above  the  average,  but  in  1892  1  found  them  in  immense  numbers  every- 
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where,  and  in  company  with  V.  cardui.  I  usually  see  a  few  imagines  in 
June  each  year,  but  in  June  and  July,  1892,  they  were  abundant.  I  think 
these  facts  favour  the  supposition  that  V.  atalanta  is  a  migratory  species. 
All  the  three  above-named  species  appeared  here  simultaneously  the  first 
week  in  June,  and  within  a  fortnight  they  had  greatly  dimitiished,  although 
still  abundant ;  doubtless  many  went  further  inland.  I  was  much  amused 
and  surprised  at  netting  specimens  of  V.  cardui  (in  the  spring)  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock  p.m.,  several  times  mistaking  them  for  moths,  but 
did  not  notice  this  habit  in  the  autumn,  doubtless  through  the  days  being 
80  short.  V.  io  was  fairly  common  in  the  larva  stage,  but  scarce  during  the 
spring  and  autumn.  F.  urticm  was  unusually  scarce.  The  Forest  butter- 
flies were  in  their  usual  numbers,  with  the  exception  of  Gonepteryx  rhamni. 
Argnnnis  paphia  var.  valesina  was  plentiful  as  usual.  The  following 
species,  among  others  of  lesser  note,  I  took  at  sugar  during  June,  &c. : — 
Caligenia  miniata,  a  few.  Gonophora  derasa.  Cymatophora  or,  one. 
Acronycta  ligustri,  and  a  good  series  of  Leucania  turca.  Caradrina  alsines 
and  blanda,  common.  Cosmia  affinis,  local.  TriphcBtia  Jimbi'ia,  fevf .  T. 
interjecta  and  T.  subsequa,  one.  Aplecta  herbida;  I  obtained  a  good 
supply  of  ova  of  this  species,  from  which  a  lot  of  larvae  emerged ;  some 
pupated,  and  the  perfect  insects  are  coming  out.  I  kept  the  larvae 
indoors  and  fed  them  with  dock  leaves ;  about  forty  I  had  to  put  out  of 
doors  to  hybernate,  as  they  refused  to  eat,  but  they  are  now  nearly  full-fed. 
Cerigo  cytherea,  scarce.  Mamestra  albicolon,  one.  M.  abjecta,  one. 
Miana  literosa,  scarce.  M.  strigilis  and  vars.  M.  furuncula,  in  great 
variety.  At  ivy  every  beat  brought  down  numbers;  when  the  lamp  was 
brought  forward  it  was  astonishing  to  see  such  a  living  mass,  some  species 
were  in  thousands.  I  have  succeeded  in  taking  some  good  varieties. 
Anchocelis  pistacina,  scarce.  A.  litura,  common.  Xanthia  ferruginea, 
Orthosia  lota,  and  0.  macilenta,  very  abundant.  Xanthia  fulvago,  few. 
Scopelosoma  satellitia,  about  the  commonest.  Dasycampa  rubiginea,  one. 
Cerastis  vaccinii  and  C.  ligula,  very  common ;  parallel  varieties  with  light 
submarginal  lines,  &c.  Agrotis  segetum  and  A.  suffusa,  uncommon. 
Epunda  nigra,  three.  Miselia  oxyacantha,  Agriopis  aprilina,  common. 
Dryobota  protea,  two.  Phlogophora  meticulosa.  Xylina  soda,  scarce.  X. 
ornithopus,  common.  Plusia  gamma.  Larentia  siterata  (psittacata),  about 
a  dozen.  Several  species  which  usually  occur  I  did  not  find.  By  other 
means,  netting,  &c.,  the  following  is  a  partial  list:  —  Sphinx  convolmUi,  one 
only.  Macroglossa  stellatarum,  a  few.  Hemaris  bomhyliformis,  common. 
B .  fuciformis,  scarce.  Lithosia  stramineola,  in  the  lanes.  L.  complana, 
local ;  heaths.  L.  sororcula,  few.  L.  mesomella,  common.  Emydia 
cribrum,  scarce.  Gnophria  rubricollis,  occasionally.  Nem£ophila  russula. 
Satumia  carpini,  plentiful.  Bryophila  perla,  from  brick  walls ;  a  form 
bluish  black  all  over.  Ccenobia  rufa,  local,  amongst  rushes  and  flying  at 
dusk.  Dyschorista  {Orthosia)  ypsllon,  pupa  from  dried  stems  of  various 
reeds  in  meadows.  Hydrcecia  nictitans,  scarce.  H.  micacea,  at  light. 
Agrotis  agathina,  local  on  heaths.  Xylocampa  areola,  common  on  palings; 
I  found  one  frozen  and  quite  dead.  Habrostola  triplasia  and  H.  wticoi. 
Erastria  fa^sciana,  very  local  amongst  dried  sticks,  &c.  Nola  cucuUatella, 
N.  confusalis,  and  one  .V.  centonalis.  The  Geometridae  were  also  abun- 
dant; it  required  very  little  exertion  to  beat  them  from  the  trees  and 
hedges.  Ellopia  prosapiaria,  several ;  one  male  of  the  var.  prasinaria, 
which  I  netted  in  Bratley  Wood.  Pericallia  syrinyaria,  Euryrneiie  dola- 
braria,  common.     Epione  advenana,  E.  apiciaria,  local.     Macaria  litu- 
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rata,  very  coramon  ;  two  broods ;  one  var.  unicolorous  violet-grey,  with 
central  yellow  bars  upon  all  wings.  Scodiona  belgaria,  several,  Bapta  tri- 
macuJata,  scarce.  Rhyparia  pluniaria  and  Gnophos  obscurata,  local. 
Clear  a  liclienaria,Boarmia  cinctaria,B.consortaria,  B.  roboraria,  Tephrosia 
consonaria,  T.  extersaria  ;  nearly  all  the  BoHnnise  have  been  common  ;  B. 
roboraria  is  new  to  me  here.  Pachycnemia  hippocastanaria,  two  broods. 
Nyssia  hispidaria,  sc&rce.  PseuduUrpna  pruinata,  •dXixm^&ul.  Phorodesma 
pustulata,  scarce.  Neimria  viridata,  local.  AcidaUa  emarginata,  A. 
imitaria,  Timandra  amataria,  Zonosiona  pimctaria  and  Z.  triliaearia,  all 
common.  Scotosia  undulata,  a  few.  The  beauiiful  Melanthia  albicillata^ 
very  common  upon  fir  trees,  but  difficult  to  net,  as  they  have  a  habit  of 
resting  well  up  amongst  the  branches.  Emmelesia  affinitata,  local. 
Eupithecia  fracdnata,  in  lanes.  E.  minutata,  E.  castigata,  E.  rectangulata, 
and  many  other  pugs.  Larva-beating  has  been  quite  as  successful  as  any 
other  mode  of  collecting.  From  oak  [Quercus  robur  chiefly),  I  obtained 
Sesia  cynipiformis  commonly  in  stumps.  Psilura  monacha,  from  which  I 
bred  a  good  series ;  one  male  nearly  black,  several  richly  banded  forms. 
Trichiura  cratcegi  and  Pcecilocampa  popuU.  Drymonia  chaonia,  several ; 
Asphalia  ridens,  Demas  coryli,  TcRniocampa  munda,  Cosmia  trapezina,  one 
imago  bred  was  bright  red.  Sarrothripa  revayana,  several  broods.  Hylophila 
]irasinana,  abundant.  H.  bicolorana,  during  May.  Larva  of  various 
*' thorns  "  and  "  pugs  "  were  plentiful:  Eugenia  erosaria,  Eurymene  dole- 
braria,  Selenia  tetralunaria,  Hwuria  pennaria,  &c.  From  birch  {Betula 
alba),  Platypteryx  falcataria,  Lophopteryx  camelina,  Notodonta  drome- 
darius,  &c.,  Geometra  papilionaria,  &c.  Sallows  (Salix  caprea),  Smerlnthus 
populi  and  S.  ocellatus  ;  Porthesia  aurijiua,  before  by  be  mating.  Pygcera 
curtula,  very  low  down.  Cerura  furcula,  common.  Notodonta  zlczac, 
Scoliopteryx  libatrix,  Earias  chlorana,  Pygcera  reclusa,  common  upon  dwarf 
sallows.  Beech  (Fagus  sylvatica),  Dasychira  pudibunda,  Deprana  ungui- 
cula,  Demas  coryli,  abundant  during  September  and  October;  all  sizes.  H. 
prasinana,  coramon.  Blackthorn  [Primus  spinosa),  Bombyx  quercus  and 
Lasiocampa  quercifolia,  both  common.  From  various  other  food-plants  I 
have  taken  the  following  : —  Sphinx  ligiistri,  holly.  Smerinthus  tilicR^ 
Hemaris  bombyliformis,  Gnophria  rubricoUis,  from  all  forest  trees :  of  the 
latter  I  have  several  pupae;  the  larvae  were  fed  upon  yellow  and  grey  lichen 
found  upon  walls,  &c.  Callimorpha  dominula,  local,  but  plentiful.  Arctia 
villica,  common.  Phagmatobia  fuliginosa,  Dasychira  fascelina,  Cossus 
ligniperda,  cases  of  Psyche  viUosella  and  Fumea  nitidella.  Acronycta  alni, 
two.  Xanthia  fulvago,  from  sallow  blooms.  Cosmia  a  finis,  Gortyna 
fiavago,  from  stems  of  various  plants.  Triphana  interjecta,  common. 
Calocampa  exoleta,  docks.  Anarta  myrtilli,  common.  Plusia  chrysitis, 
two  broods.  Cilix  glaucata,  Pseudoterpna  pruinata,  common.  Pericallia 
syringaria,  Urapteryx  sambucaria,  still  feeding,  Jan.  20th.  Insects  were 
fairly  common  upon  sallow  bloom  ;  I  took  a  few  each  of  Panolis  piniperda, 
TcBuiocampa  gracilis,  and  Pachnobia  rubricosa,  and  of  course  many  of  the 
commoner  kinds.  I  should  imagine,  from  the  great  numbers  of  larvae  there 
were  in  the  autumn,  that  the  prospects  for  this  year  are  favourable,  and  I 
trust  it  may  be  so,  for  the  sake  of  all  collectors. — J.  Hy.  Fowler  ; 
Ringwood,  January  20,  1893. 

ZYGiENA  MELiLOTi? — In  the  Eutom.,  vol.  xxii.,  No.  318,  I  gave  an 
account  of  "  Lepidoptera  of  two  Dorset  chalk-hills,"  and  noted  Zygcena 
trifolii.     Mr.  Charles  Gulliver,  who  has  seen  the  series  of  this  species. 
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says  undoubtedly  two  of  them  are  meliloti.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the 
Dorset  collectors.  As  I  have  a  good  series  of  true  vieliloti,  I  should  be 
happy  to  send  them  to  an  expert  for  identification. — J.  Hy.  Fowler. 

Spring  Lepidoptera  at  Chester. — Phigalia  pedaria  (=  pilosarla)  is 
unusually  common  on  our  gas-lamps,  and  a  male  Nyssia  hispidaria  emerged 
from  the  pupa  this  morning.  Hyhernia  defoliaria  still  continues  to  appear 
on  the  lamps  and  in  my  breeding-pots. — J. 'Arkle;  2,  George  Street, 
Chester,  February  18,  1893. 

Captures  at  Light  — Since  my  last  list  of  Lepidoptera  taken  in  the 
moth  trap  (Entom.  15),  I  have,  by  the  same  means,  secured  the  following  : 
— Pcecilocampa  populi,  three  females  and  a  number  of  males;  Cerastis 
vaccina,  numerous  examples ;  Asteroscopus  sphinx,  twenty  males ;  Himeria 
peiinaria,  several  males  ;  Hyhernia  defoliaria,  a  large  and  varied  series  of 
males;  H.  rupricapraria,  two  males;  H.  leucophfEaria,  two  males  ;  Cheima- 
tohia  hrumata,  numerous  males. — E.  F.  Studd  ;  Oxton,  Exeter,  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1893. 

"A  Shower  of  Caterpillars." — The  following  extract  is  from  the 
*  Liverpool  Echo '  of  March  6th :  — ♦'  A  letter  from  Salins,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Jura,  relates  that  on  the  22nd  of  February  the  inhabitants  were 
astonished  to  find  that  snow,  which  was  falling  fast,  was  mixed  with  innu- 
merable living  caterpillars.  After  the  storm  had  blown  over,  the  ground 
was,  it  is  said,  literally  covered  with  them.  It  is  supposed  that  the  storm, 
having  come  from  the  south-west,  had  brought  the  caterpillars  with  it  from 
Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  the  Azores,  or  Cape  Verde.  If  that  were 
really  the  case,  the  caterpillars,  which  are  described  as  of  all  sizes,  had  been 
held  in  suspension  in  the  air  for  some  thousands  of  kilometres."  — 
J.  Arkle  ;  Chester. 

Rhopalocera  from  the  Alpes-Maritimes.  —  I  am  reliably  informed 
that  the  undermentioned  species  of  Rhopalocera  have  been  either  seen  or 
taken  on  the  wing  near  Nice,  viz. : — Pieris  brassicce,  L.,  several  seen.  Aii- 
thocharis  belia,  Cr.,  one  seen  and  one  taken,  on  February  25th,  by  ray 
cousin,  E.  C.  Casey,  at  Cap  St.  Jean,  near  Villefranche ;  time,  about  3, 
p.m.  I  was  present  on  the  occasion.  The  larval  food- plant  for  this  species 
{Biscutella  didyina)  I  noticed  in  flower  as  early  as  January  22nd,  this  year, 
on  the  rocks  at  Villefranche,  and  facing  full  south.  Colias  edusa,  F.,  one 
observed  by  the  same  collector  on  February  12th,  and  several  since  seen  by 
me.  Rhodocera  cleopatra,  L.,  a  male  example  apparently  just  emerged 
from  the  pupa,  on  Mont  Vinaigrier,  January  28th.  Lycana  aryiolm,  L., 
one  seen  on  February  16th.  Going  back  to  former  seasons,  I  find  from  my 
diary  that  Papilio  podalirius,  L.,  has  been  seen  as  early  as  March  29th 
(1891 ) ;  and  I  have  met  with  Anthocharis  cardamincs,  L.,  and  A.  euphenoides, 
Stgr.,  both  on  March  28th  (J  890).  Polyommatiis  phlcBas,  L.  (if  I  remember 
rightly),  I  saw  at  the  end  of  February,  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  in  a 
sheltered  locality  to  the  north  of  Nice.  Lycana  baton,  Bgstr.,  has  been 
found  as  early  as  March  26th  (1890), — a  solitary  male  individual.  The 
females  usually  appear  about  a  fortnight  later  than  the  males.  As  regards 
this  latter,  I  have  always  taken  it  commonly  on  Mont  Vinaigrier  and  at 
St.  Jean  (near  Villefranche),  where  wild  thyme  {Thymus  vulgaris)  abounds. 
It  does  not  seem  to  frequent  the  plain  much, — that  is  to  say,  I  have  not 
generally  found  it  in  hilly  locaHties. — F.  Bromilow  ;  Nice,  S.  France, 
March  4,  1892. 
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Rhopalocera  near  Nottingham  in  Septembisr,  1892. — Butterflies 
seemed  fairly  plentiful  here  about  the  middle  of  last  September,  the 
Vanessas  being  in  particularly  strong  force.  At  the  edge  of  an  oak  wood 
near  Widmerpool,  where  thistles  abounded,  V.  atalanta  simply  swarmed. 
It  was  a  grand  sight  to  see  these  beautiful  insects  circling  round  the  oaks, 
reminding  one  of  Apatura  iris,  and,  after  a  short  flight,  return  to  the 
thistle-heads.  V.  cardui  was  not  quite  so  plentiful,  and  fearfully  battered. 
V.  io  and  V.  urticcB  were  nearly  over,  only  odd  ones  turning  up  now  and 
then.  Unfortunately  I  missed  a  fine  specimen  of  V.  polychloros,  which  is 
a  rare  insect  in  this  district.  There  appeared  to  be  a  late  brood  of  Lycana 
alexis  and  Ccenonympha  pampliilus,  as  both  species  were  quite  fresh  and  in 
large  numbers.  Near  a  clover-field  I  took  half-a-dozen  tine  Colias  edusa, 
the  females  being  in  superb  condition.  A  few  days  previously  I  netted  a 
very  small  male  on  a  sunflower  in  the  garden,  which  is  within  a  mile  of  the 
centre  of  the  town  on  the  north  side. — A.  R.  Lewers  ;  Clinton  House, 
Sherwood  Rise,  Nottingham. 

Calymnea  pyralina  in  Essex. — I  took  one  rather  damaged  example  of 
C.  pyralina,  and  one  G.  affinis,  at  rest  on  elm  trees,  in  August,  1892. — 
Jas.  Garrow  ;  3,  Wolseley  Terrace,  Ley  ton  stone. 

Biston  hirtaria  in  February.-  On  Friday,  Feb.  17th,  I  took  a  male 
Bistort  hirtaria  off  a  pear-tree  trunk  in  my  garden.  I  think  it  likely  to  be 
some  time  before  this  "  record  "  is  broken.— C.  A.  Bird;  Rosedale,  162, 
Bailing  Road,  Hammersmith,  W.,  Feb.  22,  1893. 

Early  Spring  Lepidoptera. — On  the  20th  of  this  month  a  friend  of 
mine  saw  Gonepteryx  rhamni  on  the  wing  near  Gipsy  Lane,  Eastham.  It 
was  chased  by  him  and  two  others,  but  managed  to  get  away.  Are  there 
any  other  records  of  its  appearance  on  the  wing  so  early  ?  On  the  previous 
day  I  took  a  male  Anisopteryx  cBscularia  at  rest  on  a  wood  fence,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Wanstead.  The  day  was  very  warm  and  bright,  but  rather 
windy. — Jas.  Garrow;  3,  Wolseley  Terrace,  Birkbeck  Road,  Leytonstone, 
Feb.  20.  1893. 

CoLiAs  edusa  in  Norfolk,  1892. — On  Sept.  13th,  1892,  I  captured 
three  small  specimens  of  Colias  edusa  in  the  Beach  Gardens,  at  Great 
Yarmouth,  and  saw  another  on  the  27th.  Through  leaving  Yarmouth  in 
October  last,  and  not  getting  copies  of  the  *  Entomologist '  regularly,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  I  was  unable  to  report  my  captures  so  that  they  could  have 
been  published  in  their  proper  place  in  the  Hst.  I  notice  that  there  is  only 
one  record  from  Norfolk,  and  that  of  only  one  specimen,  which  makes  the 
county  appear  to  have  been  almost  exempted  from  their  visits. — J.  E. 
Knight  ;  3,  Mount  Joy  Street,  Newport,  Mon.,  Feb.  3,  1893. 

Brephos  PARTHb^,NiAS. —  I  had  my  first  entomological  field-day  on 
Saturday  last  (March  llth),  when  I  went  to  Delamere  Forest.  Brephos 
parthenias  was  flying  about  commonly  in  the  bright  sunshine,  but,  although 
we  compared  notes  with  some  Manchester  entomologists  whom  we  met,  not 
a  single  capture  of  this  species  was  made  on  that  day. — J.  Arkle  ;  Chester. 

Vanessa  polychloros  on  the  Thames  Embankment. — As  I  was 
walking  down  the  Embankment,  about  two  o'clock  to-day  (the  sun  being 
just  at  the  time  rather  powerful),  a  specimen  of  Vanessa  polychloros  alighted 
on  the  pavement,  about  a  couple  of  yards  from  me.     The  insect  was,  I 
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think,  perfect,  and  appeared  very  fresh.  I  tried  to  catch  it,  but  it  flew  into 
the  gardens  on  mv  left.  I  saw  no  more  of  it.  There  was,  however,  no  mis- 
taking the  specimen,  which  expanded  its  wings  right  in  front  of  me.  This 
occurred  just  above  Waterloo  Bridge. — Lawrence  J.  Tuematne;  4,  Lanark 
Villas,  Maida  Vale,  W.,  March  8,  1893. 

Amongst  the  Coleoptera  on  Bank  Holiday. — On  December  26th, 
1892,  the  thermometer  below  freezing-point,  the  sun  shining  brightly  over- 
head, the  merry  laughs  of  the  skaters  as  they  speeded  past  us  upon  the 
frozen  Thames,  all  tended  to  make  us  buoyant  with  the  hope  that  we  should 
have  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  "  good  thing,"  as  we  wended  our  way  toward 
Iffley  on  this  eventful  morning.  Soon  we  came  in  sight  of  some  aspens; 
out  came  diggers  and  bottles ;  the  rough  bark  was  prized  off,  and  amongst 
the  fissures  we  noticed,  lying  in  a  dormant  condition,  Dorytomus  intemudius 
and  D.  vorax  in  some  numbers,  with  Agonum  gracile  and  Pterostictus  minor. 
Just,  however,  as  we  were  in  the  midst  of  ascertaining  whether  certain 
suspicious-looking  cocoons  —  of  which  there  were  some  dozens  of  empty 
ones  in  the  bark — were  the  cocoons  of  the  hornet  clear  wing,  we  were 
rudely  awakened  to  the  fact  that  we  were  trespassing.  As  we  could  not 
persuade  the  keeper  (sic)  that  we  were  doing  no  damage  to  the  property 
whatever,  we  had  to  make  tracks.  A  short  distance  further  on  brought  us 
to  an  old  decayed  willow-stump,  upon  which  we  immediately  set  to  work. 
Pterostictus  minor  and  niger,  Argutor  strenuus  and  diHge7is,  Agonum  gracile, 
Leja  lampros,  and  Lopha  aasimile  were  found  in  great  numbers ;  Carabus 
nemoralis  we  turned  out  in  some  numbers.  A  number  of  small  Brachelytra 
were  found  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  stump.  Anchomenus  livens  was 
turned  out;  several  specimens  of  this  have  been  taken  by  myself  in  various 
localities  near  Oxford.  Within  five  yards  of  us  the  ice  was  populated  with 
skaters,  and  a  small  crowd  of  the  genus  Homo  (young)  formed  around  us, 
inquiring  "  what  we  wanted  'em  for."  Meanwhile  we  were  turning  out 
Anchomenus  {CUbanarius)  dorsalis  and  aibipes,  Dromius  quadriynaculatus 
and  foveolatusy  Dyschirius  g/obosus,  Clivina  fossor,  Errhinus  acridulus, 
Harpalus  aneus  and  rujipes,  Chrysomela  polita,  Gastrophysa  mnrginella  (in 
abundance),  and  Haltica  nemoralis.  Amongst  some  refuse  I  noticed  a 
peculiar-looking  insect,  and  found,  on  extricating  it,  Oodes  helopoides,  and 
soon  afterwards  Amara  familiaris  was  found.  A  few  moments  later  we 
left  this  profitable  stump,  and  adjourned  to  some  aspens  close  to  the  river, 
where,  on  scraping  off  the  moss  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  we  found  Dromius 
guadrimaculatus,  quadrinotatus,  and  meridionalis,  Demetrias  atricapillxi, 
Prasocuris  phellandrii,  Onthophilus  striatus,  Silpha  {Phosphuga)  atrata, 
Lathridus  lardariu^,  and  one  specimen  of  Bembidium  saxatile.  One  spe- 
cimen of  a  small  Trichopteryx  (sp.  incert.)  was  noticed  under  moss  with 
Apion  assimile,  and  numbers  of  small  specimens  of  Brachelytra.  By  this 
time  our  bottles  were  in  a  very  full  condition,  and,  as  the  sun  was  dipping 
below  the  tops  of  the  Chilswell  Hills  and  the  wind  began  to  feel  colder,  we 
decided  to  give  up  collecting  for  the  day,  and,  having  taken  enough  to  fill 
up  the  uncompleted  series,  we  wended  our  way  back  towards  Oxford. — John 
W.  Shipp  (Assistant  to  the  late  Prof.  Westwood),  Oxford  University 
Museum. 

Lepidoptera  taken  and  bred  in  neighbourhood  of  Swansea,  189Q. — 
Pieris  brassiccB,  P.  rapa,  P.  napi.  Euchloe  cardamines,  all  common.  Colias 
edusa,  fvi\r\j  common,  and  one  var.  helice.  C.  hyale,  one  seen.  Gonopteryx 
rhamni,  not  rare.     Argynnis  selene,  A-  euphrosyne  and  Melitcea  auriniaf  all 
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abundant.  Arffynnispaphia,  scarce.  Vanessa  urtica,  V.io.V.  atalanta,  Pa- 
rarge  megcBra,  Satyrns  semele,  Epinephele  ianira,  E.  tithonus,  Ccenonympha 
pnmphilus,  Thecla  rubi,  T.  quercus,  Polyommatus  phlceas,  LyccBua  icaruSf 
Nisoniades  tages,  Hesperia  thaumas,  H.  sylvanus,  all  more  or  less  common. 
Vanessa  cardui,  common  in  larval  state  but  not  common  as  imagines. 
Pararge  egeria,  scarce.  Thecla  iv-album,  rare.  (29  species.)  Sphinx  con- 
volvuli,  not  rare  at  Nicotianaaffinis;  S.  ligustii,  in  larval  state  oiilv,  scarce. 
Deihphila  livornica,  one  taken  at  flowers  of  rhododendrons  on  June  5th. 
Chcerocamjja  porcellus  and  C.  elpenor,  fairly  common  at  same  flowers  and 
pinks.  Smerinthus  populi,  at  light,  and  larvae  not  scarce.  Macroglossa 
stellatanim  and  M.  homUyliformis,  occasionally  at  flowers  in  sunshine. 
Zggcena  trifolii  and  Z.JilipendulcB,  common,  some  nice  barred  forms  of  the 
former  being  taken,  and  one  of  the  latter  approaching  var.  chrysanthemi 
was  secured  by  Mr.  Holland.  Hylophila  prasinana,  not  scarce  when 
beating  for  larvae.  Nola  cuculatella,  common  at  light.  N.  confusalis,  not 
rare  at  rest.  Nudaria  senex,  scarce  at  light.  Euchelia  jacobcBcB,  Arctia 
caja,  SpUosoma  lubricipeda,  S.  menthastri,  common.  8.  mendica,  scarce. 
Hepialus  huviuli,  H.  lupulinus,  and  H.  hectus,  flying  at  dusk.  Cossics 
lupiiperda,  common  in  larval  state.  Psilura  monacha,  scarce.  Dasychira 
j)iLdibunda,  fairly  common;  also  Orgyia  antiqua.  Pcecilocampa populi,  at 
light.  Bombyx  rubi,  very  common  as  larvae  and  imagines.  Odonestis 
potatoria,  in  ova.  Saturnia  pavonia,  scarce.  Drepana  falcula,  at  light, 
and  beaten  from  birch  trees.  Cilix  glaucata,  common  at  light,  both 
broods.  Dicrayiura  vinula,  in  larval  state.  Stauropus  fagi,  two  at  rest. 
Pterostoma  palpina,  Lophopteryx  camelina,  Notodonta  dictaoides,  N.  ziczac, 
N.  chaonia,  N.  trimacula,  and  Phalera  bucephala,  all  at  light.  N.  drome- 
darius,  only  as  larvae  and  pupae.  Pygara  pigra,  fairly  common  in  larval 
state.  Thyatira  derasa,  T.  batis,  Asphalia  diluta,  common  at  sugar. 
Bryophila  muralls  and  5.  perta,  former  scarce,  latter  common  on  old  walls 
round  Swansea.  Acronycta  Widens,  larvae ;  A.psi,  at  rest;  A.  alni,  rare;  (A. 
ligustri,  empty  pupa  cases  found  under  moss  on  ash  trees) ;  A.  rwmicis,  com- 
mon at  rest  and  as  larvae,  latter  feeding  on  strawberry.  Leucania  conigera, 
scarce.  L.  turca,  at  sugar,  as  also  L.  lithargyia,  L.  littoralis,  L.  comma,  L.  im- 
piira,  and  L.pallens.  Tapinostola  fulva,  at  light  (some  very  dark  specimens). 
Gortyna  ochracea,  at  light,  and  as  pupae  in  Eupatorium  cannabinum. 
Hydrcecia  nictitans  and  H.  micacea,  at  light,  the  former  also  at  flowers  and 
very  abundant  at  both.  Xylophasia  rurea  and  var.  combusta,  X.lithoxylea, 
X.  monoglypha,  X.  hepatica,  X.  scolopacina,  at  flowers  and  sugar.  Neuronia 
popularis,  Charaas  graminis,  Lvperina  testacea,  L.  cespitis,  all  more  or  less 
common  at  light.  Mamestra  albicolon,  M.  brassicm,  M.  persicaria,  Apamea 
basilinea,  A.  gemina  and  var.  remissa,  A,  didyma,  Miana  strigilis,  M. 
fasciuncula,  M.  bicoloria,  at  sugar.  M.  arcuosa,  at  light.  Grammesia  tri- 
grammica,  at  sugar.  Caradrina  morpheus,  C,  alsines,  C.  taraxaci,  0. 
quadripunctata,  Rusina  tenebrosa  (very  dark),  at  light.  Agrotis  vestigialis, 
by  searching  sandhills,  and  sugar.  A.  suffusa,  A.  saucia,  A.  segetum,  A. 
exclamationis,  A.  corticea,  A.  ripce,  A.  nigricans,  A.  tritici,  A.  precox, 
Noctua  glareosa,  N.  augur,  N.  plecta,  N.  cnigrum,  N.  brunnea,  N.  /estiva, 
N.  rubi,  N.  umbrosa,  N.  baja,  N.  castanea,  N.  xanthographa,  Triphana  ian- 
thina,  T.  interjecta,  T.  comes,  T.  pronuba,  Amphipyra pyramidea,  A.  tragopo- 
gonis,  Mania  typica,  M.  maura,  all  more  or  less  common  at  sugar.  Noctua 
diatrapezium,  at  light.  Panolispiniperda,  rare  at  sallows.  Pachnobia  rubri- 
cosa,  TcEYiiocampa  gothica,  T.  incerta,  T.  stabilis,  T.  gracilis,  T.  munda,  T. 
pulverulenta,  all  common  at  sallow.     Orthosia  suspecta,  sugar.     0.  lota,  0. 
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macilenta,  Anchocelis  rujina,  A.  pistacina,  A.  litura,  Cerastis  vacciniif  C. 
spadicea,  Scopelosoma  satellitia,  at  sugar  and  ivy.  Anchocelis  lunosa,  very 
common  at  light.  Xanthia  fulvago  and  X.  flavago,  abundant,  especially 
the  latter,  both  bred  from  catkins,  but  no  variety  jflavescens  of  the  former, 
though  in  1889  I  bred  a  fair  percentage  of  that  var.  from  catkins  in 
Hampshire.  Oddly  enough,  I  did  not  take  a  single  specimen  of  either 
species  at  sugar,  light,  or  at  rest.  X.  circellaris,  common  at  sugar  and  ivy. 
Cirrhcedia  xerompelina,  full-fed  larvae  found  under  moss  on  bark  of  ash 
trees  at  Gower.  Tethea  subtusa  and  T.  return,  rarely,  at  light  and  rest. 
Calymnia  trapezina,  C.  pyralina,  and  C.  affinis  (only  one),  at  light  and 
sugar.  Dianthcecia  capsincola  and  D.  cucubali,  common  as  larvae,  especially 
the  former.  Miselia  oonjacanthcB,  Agriopis  aprilina,  Eiiplexla  lucipara, 
Phlogophora  meticulosa,  Aplecta  prasina,  A.  nebulosa,  Hadeiia  protean  H. 
dentina,  H.  oleracea,  H.pisi,  H.  thalassina,  more  or  less  commou  at  sugar, 
though  H.  dentina  was  abundant  at  flowers  of  rhododendron.  Xylocampa 
areola,  common,  flying  over  sallows,  though  much  too  shy  to  be  taken  like 
the  other  sallow  frequenters.  I  am  breeding  some  from  ova  deposited  last 
year,  and  they  have  begun  to  emerge  abnormally  early,  nine  having 
appeared  up  to  present  date,  Feb.  3rd,  the  first'  emergence  being  on  Jan. 
10th,  pupae  being  kept  in  cold  room  without  fire.  Calocampa  vetusta  and 
C.  exoleta,  at  ivy  and  sugar  respectively.  Xylina  omithopus,  at  sugar  and 
at  rest.  Cucullia  vei'basci,  common  in  larval  state.  C.  umbratica,  scarce, 
only  two  being  taken  at  flowers.  Gonoptera  libalrix,  not  common  at  sugar 
or  as  larvae.  Habrostola  tripartita  and  H.  triplasia,  occasionally  taken 
flying  over  flowers  of  snowberry,  and  as  larvae  on  nettle.  Plusia  chryson, 
rot  rare  as  larvae  on  Eupatorium  cannabinum,  and  two  at  light.  P.  chry- 
sitis,  P.  iota,  P.  pulchrina,  and  P.  gamma,  at  flowers  and  rest,  the  last 
named  being  a  regular  nuisance.  Heliaca  tenebrata,  rather  scarce  in  fields 
where  buttercups  were  common.  Hydrelia  uncula,  common  in  boggy 
places,  but  very  difficult  to  obtain  in  perfect  condition,  as  they  are  so 
erratic  in  their  flight,  one  impaling  itself  on  a  furze-bush  in  its  mad  career. 
Phytometra  viridaria,  Euclidia  mi,  E.  glyphica,  common  in  rough  meadows 
and  in  paik.  Toxocampa  ptastinum,  occasionally  kicked  up  out  of  herbage 
in  daytime.  Rivula  sericealis,  scarce  in  same  boggy  meadows  as  H.  uncula, 
Zanclognatha  grisealis,  Z.  tarsipenalis,  beaten  from  hedges  and  bushes  at 
dusk.  Hypena  proboacidalis,  abundant  among  nettles.  Hypenodes  costcs- 
strigalis,  not  uncommon  at  light  and  sugar,  preferring  the  former.  Among 
the  Geometrae  Uropteryx  sambucaria  was  common,  flying  at  dusk.  Epione 
apiciaria  and  E.  advenaria,  rather  rare.  Rnmia  luteolata  and  Metrocampa 
magaritaria,  both  common.  EUopia  prosapiaria.  Eurymene  dolobraria,  and 
Pericallia  syringaria,  all  scarce  at  light.  Selenia  bilunaria,  S.  lunuria,  S. 
tetralunaria,  Odontopera  bidentata,  Crocallis  elinguaria,  much  commoner 
than  last  named.  Also  Eugonia  alniaria,  E.  erosaria,  E.  qiiercinaria, 
Him,era  pennariaf  and  Phigalia  pilosaria.  Amphidasys  strataria  and  A. 
hetularia,  occasionally  at  light  and  rest.  Boarmia  repandata  and  var.  con- 
versaria,  and  B.  gemmaria,  both  flying  at  dusk  and  at  rest.  Tepkrosia 
consonaria,  common  in  beech  woods,  at  rest.  T.  crepuscularia  and  T. 
biundularia,  and  black  varieties  of  each  at  rest  on  various  trees  and  at 
light.  T.  punctulata,  abundant  in  birch  woods.  Pseudoterpiia  pridnata, 
some  specimens  quite  blue  on  the  clififs  at  Langland  Bay.  Geometra 
papiiionaria,  lodis  lacteana,  Zonosoma  porata,  at  light.  Asthena  luteata, 
A.  candidata,  A.  sylvata,  Eupisteria  heparata,  netted  during  day  and  at 
dusk.     A.  dimidiata,  A.  bisetata,  A.  dibitaria,  A.  immiUala,  A.  remutaria. 
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A.  aversata  and  var.  spoUataf  Cabera  pusaria,  C.  exanthemaria,  taken  by 
same  means  and  bred.  Halia  vauaria,  bred  from  larvae  found  on  red 
currant.  Strenia  clathrata,  Fanagra  petraria,  Numeria  pulveraria, 
Emalurga  atomaria,  Bupalus  piniaria,  either  kicked  up  or  beaten  from 
various  trees  and  bushes.  Abraxas  grossulariata,  common  but  local. 
Lomaspilis  iiiarginata,  abundant  near  willows.  Hybernia  rupicapraria, 
H.  leucophcEaria,  H.  aurantiaria,  H.  marginaria,  H.  defoliaiia,  Anisopteryx 
ascularia,  Cheimatobia  brumata,  Oporabia  dilutaria,  all  more  or  less 
common  at  light  and  rest.  Larentia  didymata,  a  perfect  nuisance,  flitting 
along  hedgerows.  E.  salicata,  only  oue  taken.  L.  viridaria,  rather 
scarce  in  beech  woods.  Emmelesia  alchemillata,  scarce  at  Penllergare.  E. 
albulatUf  abundant  where  yellow-rattle  occurs.  E.  decolorata,  E.  unifas- 
data,  occasionally  at  light.  Eupithecia  pulchellata,  bred  from  foxglove  and 
at  light.  E.  obLongatay  at  light.  E.  subfulvata,  at  light  and  bred  from 
Achillea  miUefoUuin.  E.  castigata,  E.  vulgata,  and  E.  ahsynthiata,  taken  at 
light.  E.  abbreviata,  abundant  at  rest  on  various  trees,  and  occasionally  at 
sallow.  E.  pumilata,  at  light.  E.  recta^igulata,  one  only,  at  rest  on  apple 
tree.  Lobophora  viretata,  scarce,  at  rest  on  hollies.  L.  carpinata,  on 
various  trees.  Thera  variata,  at  rest  on  tir  trees  and  palings  near.  Hypsi- 
petes  tri/asciata,  scarce,  beaten  from  alder.  H.  sordidata  and  var.  infuscata, 
beaten  from  hedges,  some  beautiful  specimens  of  latter  being  taken. 
Melanthia  bicolorata,  not  uncommon,  beaten  from  alder.  M.  ocellata, 
abundant  at  rest  and  at  light.  M.  albiciUata,  rare  at  light.  Melanippe 
hastata,  one  taken  ;  few  seen  in  Clyne  woods.  M.  sociataf  common.  Also 
M.  moidanata,  M.  galiata,  occasionally  to  be  met  with  on  sandhills,  among 
iJattum  verum.  M.  Jiuctuata,  common  eviiywhere.  Anticlea  nigrofasciaria, 
scarce.  Coremia  designata,  C.  ferrugata,  C.  unidentata,  and  Campto- 
gramma  bilineata,  equally  common  at  light,  flying  at  dusk  and  at  rest. 
C.  Jiuviata,  one  male  taken  at  light.  Eucosmia  undulatay  one  beaten  from 
trees.  Cidaria  truncata,  C.  immanata,  C.  sujfumata,  C.  silaceata,  C. 
prunata,  C.  dotata,  and  Pelurga  comitata,  at  flowers,  light  and  rest. 
Eubolia  limitata  and  E.  plumbaria,  kicked  up  in  rough  meadows.  E.  bi- 
punctaria,  on  the  cliff's  round  Langland  Bay.  Mesotype  virgata,  common 
on  sandhills.  Anaitis  plagiata,  kicked  up,  and  occasionally  at  light.  When 
the  word  "  light "  is  used,  it  means  that  the  moths  were  taken  in  moth- 
traps,  as  there  are  no  lamps  near  enough  to  work  except  on  road  to 
Swansea,  which  is  very  frequented  at  night  and  more  than  a  mile  from  this 
house,  which  makes  them  hardly  worth  while  working. — R.  B.  Robertson; 
ISketty  Park,  Swansea. 
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Messrs.  L.  Reeve  and  Co.  have  in  preparation  a  new  work  on  the 
British  Aculeate  Hymenoptera,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edward  Saunders, 
i\L.S.,  uniform  with  the  same  author's  work  on  the  Hemiptera-Heteroptera 
just  completed. 

The  success  of  a  Moth-trap. — I  have  now  used  my  moth-trap  fairly 
constantly  for  two  years,  and  on  the  whole  have  found  it  very  successful ; 
but  I  caunot  help  thinking  that  its  position  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its 
buccess,  for  other  entomologists  who  have  had  traps  made  from  my  pattern 
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and  have  used  them  in  as  good,  if  not  better,  localities,  have  found  them 
almost  a  failure.  My  trap  is  about  two  miles  distant  from  any  gas-lamps. 
80  that  there  are  no  other  lights  to  prove  counter-attractions  through  the 
night.  It  18  placed  at  a  bedroom  window  on  the  first  floor,  overlooking  the 
garden  and  meadows.  The  window  is  in  a  sheltered  corner,  where 
the  wing  of  the  house  runs  out  at  right  angles  to  the  "  trap-window,"  and 
the  house  being  white,  I  fancy  the  walls  help  to  attract  the  insects ;  in  fact, 
they  take  the  place  of  the  white  sheet  hung  behind  the  fen  collector's  lamp. 
I  believe  the  distance  from  gas-lamps,  the  sheltered  position,  and  the  white 
background,  are  the  real  secrets  of  success  with  my  trap.  In  J  891  the  lamp 
was  lighted  83  nights,  and  only  three  times  was  the  trap  empty  in  the 
morning.  In  189vi  I  was  not  able  to  keep  such  a  careful  record  of  results,  as 
I  was  a  great  deal  away  from  home ;  but  I  know  there  were  five  nights  of  utter 
failure.  On  an  average  I  take  30  moths  every  night  in  the  trap,  and  some- 
times as  many  as  135,  142,  and  150  in  one  night.  Dull,  warm  nights,  in 
dry  weather  seem  the  most  productive,  and  clear,  quiet  nights  are  often 
good.  Bright  moonlight  and  high  wind  seem  the  two  conditions  that 
render  the  trap  really  unproductive.  It  is  curious  how  some  nights 
Geometers  are  chiefly  attracted,  other  nights  Noctuae  ;  and  I  have  noticed 
that  when  sugar  proves  very  attractive,  very  few  Noctuae  come  to  the  trap. 
Several  insects  new  to  this  locality  have  been  taken  only  m  the  trap,  and 
some  interesting  varieties  have  occurred.  Among  ttie  better  moths  I  have 
taken  during  the  last  two  years  are  the  following : — Litlwsia  rnesomella,  L. 
griseola,  Nemeophila  nissula,  Trlckiura  cratce(/l,  Xylophasia  sublustris, 
Luperina  cespitis,  Xoctua  depuncta,  N.  ditrapezium,  Hadena  genistce, 
Aventia  Jiexula,  Geometra  papilionaria,  G.vernaria,  Phorodesma  bajulana, 
Zonosoma  porata,  Acidalia  emarginata,  Lohophora  sexalisata,  Melanippe 
UTiangulata,  Cidaria  silaceata,  Orobena  extimalis,  and  Platyptilia  bertramL 
— Mary  Kimber  ;  Cope  Hall,  Newbury. 

Migration  of  Butterflies. — Can  anyone  tell  me  the  reason  of  the 
periodical  flights  of  butterflies  which  take  place  here  ?  They  ususilly  occur 
shortly  before  the  S.W.  monsoon  (about  April).  Occasionally,  owing  to 
cyclones  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  we  get  a  few  fine  days,  but  very  cold  during 
our  wettest  months,  December  and  Janaury,  and  then  a  small  flight  takes 
place.  During  the  big  flight,  which  lasts  about  a  week,  the  butterflies  pass 
in  millions,  and  for  one  or  two  days  you  can  almost  imagine  that  it  is 
snowing,  so  thickly  do  they  come.  The  direction  of  the  flight  is  from 
north  to  south.  The  species  represented  in  the  flight  are  mostly  Catopsilia 
catilla  and  C,  crocale,  with  a  few  C.  pyranthe,  and  Catophaga  neombo  and 
G.  galene.  The  female  of  C.  catilla  varies  much  on  the  under  side  ;  1  have 
five  different  ones,  and  they  all  appear  to  be  equally  abundant.  Another 
butterfly  that  often  goes  in  big  flights  is  Isamia  asela,  usually  accompanied 
by  Parantica  ceylonica.  This  flight  usually  lakes  place  about  February; 
but  this  year,  owing  probably  to  the  cold,  it  has  not  yet  taken  place.  The 
native  tradition  is,  that  they  go  to  Adam's  Peak.  My  tea-maker,  who  has 
been  a  sailor,  tells  me  that  he  has  often  seen  a  flight  of  yellow  butterflies 
out  at  sea,  when  out  of  sight  of  land,  especially  off  the  coasts  of  Ceylon 
and  India.  I  myself  have  noticed,  when  out  dredging,  Isamia  asela  flying 
out  to  sea,  and  when  going  to  the  Maldive  Islands,  last  year,  we  saw  two 
of  the  same  species  ;  we  were  then  about  100  miles  from  tiie  Maldives,  and, 
as  I  saw  none  there,  they  must  have  come  from  Ceylon,  and  against  the 
wind.      For  any  information  as  to  the  reason  of  these  flights  1  shall  be 
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most  grateful. — P.  E.   Radley  ;  Marguerita,  Maturatta,  Ceylon,  Feb.  12, 
1893. 

Destructive  Insects  in  Africa. — About  a  fortnight  since,  the  locusts 
paid  Johannesburg  a  visit ;  they  came  in  millions,  and  settled  in  the  town 
and  on  the  holdt  surrounding  it  for  miles  on  every  side.  After  a  brief  stay  the 
majority  re-started  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  although  countless  numbers 
of  dead  ones  are  everywhere  seen.  Fires  were  lighted  in  pubhcand  private 
gardens,  and  everything  done  to  destroy  them,  but  the  burnt-up  appearance 
of  everything  tells  its  tale.  Since  their  disappearance  I  have  visited  a 
favourite  spot,  where  last  year  I  found  several  orders  of  insects  very  plenti' 
ful,  but  there  were  none  of  any  kind  to  be  found,  This  was  a  marshy  spot, 
and  some  of  the  long  grass  and  flowers  escaped  the  general  devastation.  I 
quite  expected  to  get  something,  but  it  would  appear  that  insects  of  all 
orders,  save  house-flies,  have  gone  ;  it  is  universally  regretted  that  these 
industrious  little  fellows  did  not  also  go.  I  passed  through  Natal  last 
month,  and  stayed  one  night  at  Newcastle,  where  they  have  had  a  plague 
of  caterpillars.  Many  of  the  trees  (weeping  willow)  were  quite  defoliated. 
The  caterpillar  was  a  large  handsome  Bomhijx,  whicli  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  identify,  but  which  seems  to  be  widely  distributed  in  S.  Africa. 
Zulus  were  employed  in  beating  the  trees  with  long  bamboo  canes,  when  the 
caterpillars  were  collected  in  buckets  and  buried.  Chcerocampa  celerio  was 
very  plentiful  in  the  gardens  in  the  evening ;  in  fact,  it  seemed  the  commonest 
moth  there,  although  many  of  the  smaller  species  swarmed  around  the  lamp 
at  the  hotel.— J.  P.  Cregoe;  Johannesburg,  Jan.  1,  1893. 

First  appearance  of  Sexes  of  Lkpidoptera. — Writing  under  this 
head  (Entom.  xxii.  213),  Mr.  A.  E.  Hall  stated  that,  in  his  experience  of 
breeding  Lepidoptera,  the  females  were  nearly  always  the  first  to  appear  by 
a  day  or  two.  At  the  time  I  was  under  the  impression  that  this  did  not 
agree  with  my  own  experience;  but  I  had  no  notes,  and  determined  to  wait 
and  make  some  investigations  before  expressing  an  opinion.  Ttiis  I  have 
done,  and  have  not  noted  a  single  species  in  which  the  females  are  regularly 
the  first  to  appear;  generally  both  seem  to  appear  together,  but  when  there 
is  a  difference  it  is  in  favour  of  the  male,  thus  agreeing  with  what  Mr.  Hall 
states  to  be  the  general  opinion.  I  have  especially  noticed  this  in  the 
winter-emerging  Geometrae,  as  the  following  statistics  will  show.  Hybenila 
aurantiaria. — 1890:  males,  Nov.  11  to  ^1;  females,  Nov.  12  to  Dec.  4 
(only  three  before  Nov.  19).  1891  :  males,  Nov.  7  to  21  ;  females,  Nov. 
17  to  Dec.  2  (only  one  before  Nov.  24).  1892 :  males,  Oct.  31  to  Nov.  17; 
females,  Nov.  12  to  27.  H.  rupicapraria  — 1891  :  males,  Jan.  31  to  Feb. 
14;  females,  Feb.  16  to  March  6.  1892:  males,  Jan.  23  to  Feb.  22; 
females,  Jan.  26  to  Feb.  28  (only  five  females  against  fourteen  males  up  to 
Feb.  1).  1893  :  males,  Jan.  23  to  Feb.  13  ;  females,  Jan.  28  to  Feb.  13 
(twenty-five  males  and  seven  females  to  Feb.  2,  twenty-six  females  and  four 
males  from  Feb.  3  to  13).  Chdmatohia  horeata. — 1890:  males,  Nov.  7  to 
11  ;  females,  Nov.  15  to  21  (only  a  few  bred).  1891:  males,  Oct.  26  to 
Nov.  10  ;  females,  Nov.  11  to  16  (only  a  few  bred).  1892  :  males,  Nov.  5 
to  14 ;  females,  Nov.  5  to  18.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Hall's  conjecture  as  to 
the  "  reason  for  the  females  emerging  first,"  viz.^  "  that  they  require  a  cer- 
tain period  to  elapse  before  coition,"  this  is  not  borne  out  by  the  breeder's 
experiences  of  the  immediate  copulations  which  take  place,  nor  by  those  of 
entomologists  who  work  at  "assembling,"  and  who  generally  find  the  first 
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night  the  hest.  If  any  argument  can  be  drawn  from  this,  it  would  surely 
be  ill  favour  of  the  first  emergence  of  the  males,  that  they  may  be  ready 
to  flv  and  to  seek  out  the  newly-emerged  females. — Louis  B.  Prodt;  12, 
Greenwood  Koad,  Dalston,  N.E.,  Feb.  18,  1893. 

Hybernia  marginaria  travelling  by  Train.  —  On  getting  into  a 
train  at  Earl's  Court  Station,  on  the  6th  inst.,  I  saw  what  1  took  to  be  a 
patch  of  mud  on  the  window  of  the  carriage.  I  examined  this  more 
closely  before  quitting  the  train  at  Turnham  Green,  and  found  the  object  to 
be  a  fine  male  Hybernia  marginaria.  The  probability  is  that  tiie  moth  had 
entered  the  carriage  at  Hounslow  on  the  previous  night,  and  had  been 
travelling  between  Acton  Green  and  Earl's  Court  all  day.  I  can  easily 
understand  that,  in  this  way,  insects  may  be  carried  long  distances  into 
districts  in  which  they  are  not  indigenous. — Alfred  Sigh  ;  Villa  Amalinda, 
Burlington  Lane,  Chiswick,  March  10, 1893. 

Sugaring. — I  have  always  found  that  sugar  failed  to  attract  Lepidoptera 
on  moonlight  nights.  Some  collectors  say  that  moths  have  freely  visited 
their  sugar  on  such  nights,  but  perhaps  the  bait  on  these  occasions  was  spread 
in  woods  where  the  moon's  rays  did  not  penetrate. — Jas.  Garrow;  3, 
Wolseley  Terrace,  Birkbeck  Road,  Leytonstone,  March  13,  1893. 

Clostera  anachoreta.  —  In  reply  to  Mr.  Sydney  Webb's  question,  I 
can  assure  him  that  I  teel  as  confident  as  one  can  be  when  relying  on 
memory  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years,  that  I  never  tried  to  establish  colonies 
of  C.  anachoreta  either  at  Deal  or  elsewhere. — H.  G.  Knaggs  ;  March, 
1893. 

The  Cyanide  Reaction  with  Yellow  Lepidoptera. — I  was  much 
interested  in  Mr.  Coste's  paper  in  the  January  number  of  the  '  Entomo- 
logist,' particularly  as  he  had  experimented  on  some  species  which  are  very 
common  here,  viz.,  Catopsilia  crocale,  C.  catilla,  and  several  Terias.  Owing, 
I  presume,  to  the  climate,  my  killing  bottles  (cyanide  of  potassium)  are 
usually  in  a  sloppy  condition.  I  invariably  kill  Terias  with  the  bottle,  and 
my  collector  does  the  same  with  everything,  no  matter  what  the  size,  but  I 
have  never  found  that  any  of  the  yellow  Pieridae  ever  turn  red.  Since 
reading  Mr.  Coste's  article,  I  have  experimented  with  the  plain  cyanide  of 
potassium,  unmixed  with  plaster  of  Paris,  on  all  the  common  Pieridae  found 
here,  but  in  no  one  case  have  they  changed  colour.  Is  this  owing  to  the 
climate?  which  is  damp;  temperature  averages  about  65°  Fahr.,  elevation 
5500  ft.  I  find  that  old  specimens  of  Catopsilia  (two  to  three  years)  go 
green  in  the  nervures  of  the  wings.  The  District  Medical  Officer,  who 
often  collects  for  me,  usually  kills  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  green  Noctuse  and  Geometrae,  I  have  never  found 
any  change  of  colour.  Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  why  most  of 
the  green  Noctuse  and  GeometrsB  lose  their  colour,  while  Bombyces  and 
Pyralides  keep  theirs  well?  and  is  there  any  way  to  prevent  them  changing 
colour? — P.  E.  Radley;  Marguerita,  Maturatta,  Ceylon,  February  13, 
1893. 

Danais  (Anosia)  plexippus  in  New  Zealand.  —  I  have  again  the 
pleasure  of  recording  the  appearance  of  this  beautiful  butterfly  in  New 
Zealand.  In  the  early  part  of  this  month  I  was  staying  at  Mr.  E.  F* 
Wright's  fine  property,  the  Winwood  Orchard,  Mt.  Somers,  and  on  the  10th, 
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which  was  a  very  hot,  sultry  day,  we  saw  a  specimen  of  D.  plexippus,  flying 
along  the  sunny  side  of  a  belt  of  Pmus  insignis.  It  seemed  to  be  freshly 
emerged,  but  it  flew  too  high  and  strong  for  us  to  be  able  to  pursue  or  capture 
it.  It  is,  therefore,  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  the  occurrence  of 
two  specimens  in  two  years,  and  in  localities  thirty  miles  apart.  The  food- 
plant  of  the  larva  is  now  established  in  several  districts  in  New  Zealand  ; 
and  we  hope  that  this  fine  insect  may  also  become  an  established  species. — 
W.  W.  Smith;   Ashburton,  N.  Z.,  January  17th,  1893. 

Varieties  of  Danais  chrysippus  and  plexippus. — On  looking  through 
some  specimens  of  Danais  chrysippus  and  plexippus  which  I  have  just 
received  from  Gooindpore,  India,  I  find  I  have  a  specimen  of  each  species 
exhibiting  a  peculiar  form  of  colouring  which  I  have  not  hitherto  seen. 
The  sex  is  in  both  cases  the  same  (male) ;  the  chrysippus  is  rather  larger, 
and  plexippus  slightly  below  the  average ;  the  former  is  on  the  upper  sur- 
face slightly  paler,  and  on  the  under  surface  decidedly  paler,  and  of  a 
clearer  tone  of  colour  than  is  usually  the  case;  in  fact,  between  the  cell 
and  the  hind  margin  of  secondaries  it  is  of  a  clear  straw-colour ;  the  plex' 
ippus  is  darker  than  usual,  the  dark  colour  along  the  rays  being  more 
suffused  and  spread  over  more  surface,  the  second  row  of  marginal  spots  on 
upper  surface  of  secondaries  is  (as  is  often  seen)  obsolete  for  a  portion  of 
the  distance  from  the  costal  edge.  But  the  great  peculiarity  is  that  the 
whole  of  the  dark  portions  of  the  primaries  in  both  species,  and  in 
plexippus  the  costal  margin  and  (in  a  less  degree)  the  outer  margin  of 
secondaries  alao,  are  mottled,  as  though  the  colour  had  run  into  small 
isolated  spots  and  left  the  space  between  these  spots  of  a  paler  colour. 
This  is  noticeable  in  chrysippus  at  the  black  apical  patch,  which  appears  a 
rusty  black;  it  is  not  so  pronounced  in  the  plexippus.  The  chestnut  area 
in  the  cell  of  primaries  oi  chrysippus  is  also  mottled,  the  spots  being  larger 
and  fainter;  the  light  tawny  colour  between  the  median  ray  and  the  inner 
margin  is  not  mottled,  nor  is  the  dark  tawny  or  chestnut  area  on  primaries 
of  plexippus,  except  the  costal  half  of  the  cell,  where,  as  in  chrysippus,  it 
is  fainter  than  the  other  parts.  In  chrysippus  no  portion  of  secondaries  is 
mottled,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  only  the  costal  edge  and  outer  margin  of 
secondaries  in  the  plexippus ;  this  mottling  is  visible  on  upper  and  under 
surfaces.  I  have  also,  out  of  the  same  lot,  a  male  of  plexippus  where  the 
white  lines  along  the  rays  of  secondaries — sometimes  seen  in  certain  spe- 
cimens on  the  under  surface — are  much  wider  than  usual,  occupying  one- 
third  the  space  on  either  side  of  the  ray,  and  calling  to  mind  the  West 
African  variety  of  D.  chrysippus  (var.  alcippus). — John  Watson. 

Variation  in  Pup^  of  Anthocharis  euphenoides,  Stgr. — Referring 
to  my  journal,  which  I  have  kept  regularly  for  some  years  past,  1  note 
that  fifty-two  larvag  of  A.  euphenoides  were  collected  by  me  last  summer  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  Alpes-Maritimes.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  while 
the  caterpillars  of  this  species  are  common  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  range, 
imagines  are  far  oftener  seen  at  the  coast.  My  larvae  were  all  found  on  a 
tall,  coarse  crucifer,  of  the  genus  Sisymbrium,  which  is  very  abundant, 
generally  in  stubble  fields  or  waste  ground  in  elevated  districts.  This 
plant  often  grows  to  an  extraordinary  height  under  favourable  conditions, 
sometimes  standing  over  six  feet  high.  I  never  met  with  A.  euphenoides 
on  the  usually  mentioned  food-plants  (i.e.,  Biscutella  IcBvigata  and  B. 
burseri),  though,  I  believe,  it  is  stated  to  live  on  other  kinds  of  Cruciferae 
besides.     The  pupse,  which  are  thin  and  arched,  vary  from  all  shades  of 
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light  drab  or  greyish  buff  to  bright  green,  all  hues  intermediate  being  met 
with.  But  curiously  enough  the  larvae,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  are 
always  uniform,  both  in  respect  of  markings  and  coloration.  The  year 
before  last  I  commenced  operations  rather  later  than  usual,  and  only  found 
sixteen  larvsB.  These,  however,  were  all  met  with  within  the  space  of  one 
week  (July  5th  onwards).  As  they  were  all  full-fed,  I  had  not  long  to  wait 
for  the  pupge.  Of  the  chrysalids  resulting,  only  one  out  of  eight  obtained 
was  of  the  green  variety.  The  caterpillars  of  A.  euphenoides  feed  quite 
exposed,  sometimes  as  many  as  five  on  one  plant,  on  the  flowers  and  seed- 
vessels  ;  the  leaves  they  never  appear  to  touch.  This  season,  though  I 
collected  a  far  larger  number  of  larvae  than  usual,  not  one  pupa  was  of  this 
green  variety,  though  some  of  the  chrysalids  were  of  a  decidedly  greenish 
hue.  Possibly  this  may  result  from  one  of  two  things ;  either  the  devia- 
tion from  the  common  form  is  due  to  an  unusually  mild  summer-like 
winter,  or,  perhaps,  the  pupae  vary  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  circumstances 
in  certain  localities.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  however,  the  latter  supposition 
is  the  more  probable.  UnHke  the  green  chrysalids  of  Papilio  machaon, 
which  some  entomologists  assert  occur  only  in  the  summer  brood,  both 
varieties  of  the  pupae  of  A.  euphenoides  pass  the  winter.  Nor  is  the 
difference  of  colour  apparently  confined  to  any  one  sex.  For  instance,  two 
years  ago,  I  obtained  several  males  and  females  from  grey  pupae,  and  a 
male  example  besides  from  a  green  pupa.  I  have  never  noticed  any 
departure  from  the  typical  form  in  the  chrysalids  of  A.  helia,  Cr.,  which 
are  met  with  at  the  same  time  as  A.  euphenoides,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
ten  to  fifty  (or  one-fifth)  of  the  latter,  in  the  locality  of  which  I  write.  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  from  previous  seasons,  that  imagines  from  these 
green  pupae  (as  far  as  I  have  noticed)  differ  in  no  way  from  those  obtained 
from  normal  chrysafids.  Possibly  these  facts  may  have  some  bearing  on  the 
old  P.  machaon  pupa  discussion  (see  Entom.  xxv.  44,  93,  120).  Perhaps 
other  collectors  would  give  the  results  of  their  observations  on  the  pupae  of 
other  (variable)  species? — Frank  Bromilow  ;  St.  Maurice,  Nice,  S.  France, 
Nov.  5,  1892. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London. — February  ^2nd,  1893. — Henry 
John  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Kenneth 
J.  Morton,  of  Glen  view  Cottage,  Carluke,  N.B. ;  Herr  A.  F.  Nonfried,  of 
Rakovnik,  Bohemia;  and  Mr.  Charles  C.  Taylor,  of  Rae  Town,  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Mr.  F.  J.  Hanbury 
exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Percy  H.  Kuss,  of  Sligo,  several  long  and  very 
variable  series  of  Afjrotis  tritici,  A.  valligera  and  A.  cursoria,  together  with 
Irish  forms  of  many  other  species,  some  of  which  were  believed  to  be  new 
to  Ireland.  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt  made  some 
remarks  on  the  species.  Mr.  R.  W.Lloyd  exhibited  specimens  of  a  species 
of  Acarus  found  in  New  Zealand  wheat.  He  stated  that  Mr.  A.  D. 
Michael  had  examined  the  specimens,  and  pronounced  them  to  belong  to 
Tyroglyphus  farincBt  a  species  which  had  been  known  for  over  a  hundred 
years  as  a  destroyer  of  corn,  and  was  only  too  abundant  all  over  Europe, 
and  probably  over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  world.  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman 
exhibited,  by  means  of  the  oxy-hydrogeu  lantern,  photographs  of  the  larva 
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of  Nemeobhis  lucina  in  its  first  stage,  showing  the  conjoined  dorsal 
turbercles,  each  carrying  two  hairs,  which  are  remarkable  in  being  divided 
into  two  branches.  For  comparison  he  also  showed,  by  means  of  the 
lantern,  drawings  of  the  young  larva  of  Papilio  ajax,  after  Scudder,  and 
of  a  portion  of  a  segment  of  Smerinthns  populi,  as  the  only  instances  known 
to  him  of  similar  dichotomous  hairs  in  lepidopterous  larvae.  Mr.  E.  B. 
Poulton  pointed  out  that  he  had  described  the  forked  hairs  of  Smerinthus 
in  the  Entomological  Society's  *  Transactions  '  for  1885,  and  that  such 
hairs  were  even  better  developed  in  the  genus  Hemaris  originally  described, 
as  he  believed,  by  Curtis.  Mr.  Poulton  also  said  that  he  had  noticed 
similar  forked  hairs  covering  the  newly-hatched  larvae  of  Geometra  papilio- 
naria.  Mr.  Poulton  exhibited,  and  made  remarks  on,  a  number  of  cocoons 
of  Halias  prasiiiana,  in  order  to  show  the  changes  of  colour  produced  in 
them  by  their  surroundings ;  he  also  exhibited  the  coloured  backgrounds 
employed  by  him  in  his  recent  experiments  on  the  colours  of  larvae  and 
pupae,  and  illustrated  his  remarks  by  numerous  drawings  on  the  blackboard. 
Dr.  Chapman  read  a  paper — which  was  illustrated  by  the  oxy-hydrogen 
lantern — entitled  **  On  some  neglected  Points  in  the  Structure  of  the  Pupa 
of  Heterocerous  Lepidoptera  and  their  Probable  Value  in  Classification." 
A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Elwes,  Mr.  Poulton,  Mr.  Champion,  and 
Mr.  Merrifield  took  part.  Dr.  F.  A.  Dixey  communicated  a  paper  entitled 
*'  On  the  Phylogeueiic  Significance  of  the  Variations  produced  by  Differ- 
ences of  Temperature  on  Vanessa  atalanta.''  The  President,  Mr.  Merrifield, 
Mr.  Poulton,  Dr,  Chapman,  and  Mr.  Tutt,  took  part  in  the  discussion  which 
ensued. — H.  Goss,  Hon.  Sec. 

March  Sth.—  Renry  John  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  President,  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Frank.  E.  Beddard,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. ;  Monsieur  Edouard  Brabant,  of  Chateau 
de  Moreuchies,  Cambrai,  France ;  Mr.  Frank  Bromilow,  of  Avalon,  St. 
Maurice,  Nice,  France;  Mr.  Henry  Powys  Greenwood,  F.L.S.,  of  Harn- 
ham  Cliff,  near  Salisbury;  Mr.  Frederick  Michael  Halford,  of  6,  Pem bridge 
Place,  W.;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Leonard  Howard  L.  Irby,  F.L.S.,  of  41, 
Cornwall  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. ;  Mr.  Bertram  S.  Ogle,  of  Steeple 
Acton,  Oxfordshire;  Herr  Wilhelm  Paulcke,  of  3b,  Langstrasse,  Baden- 
Baden,  Germany;  Mr.  Louis  B.  Prout,  of  12,  Greenwood  Road,  Dalston, 
N.E.;  and  Captain  Savile  G.  Reid,  late  R.E.,  of  Foyle  House,  Alton, 
Hants,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society;  and  Herr  Pastor  Wallengren, 
of  Farhult  bei  Hoganas,  Sweden,  and  HerrHofrath  Dr.  Carl  Brunner  von 
Wattenwyl,  of  Vienna,  were  elected  Honorary  Fellows  of  the  Society  to  fill 
the  vacancies  in  the  list  of  Honorary  Fellows  caused  by  the  deaths  of  Prof. 
Hermann  Carl  Conrad  Burmeister  and  Dr.  Carl  August  Dohrn.  Dr.  D. 
Sharp  exhibited  a  species  of  Enoplotrupes  from  Siam,  which  was  believed 
to  be  new,  and  which  he  thought  Mr.  Lewis  intended  to  describe  under  the 
name  of  E.  principalis.  This  insect  had  great  power  of  making  a  noise, 
and  the  female  seemed  in  this  respect  to  surpass  the  male.  Mr.  W.  F.  H. 
Blaudford  said  he  wished  to  supplement  the  remarks  which  he  made  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  8th  of  February  last  on  the  larva  of  Rhyn- 
chophorus.  He  stated  that  he  had  since  found  that  only  the  first  seven 
pairs  of  abdominal  stigmata  were  rudimentary.  The  posterior  pair  were 
well  developed  and  displaced  on  to  the  dorsum  of  their  segment,  which  was 
thickly  chitinised,  and  bore  a  deep  depression,  on  the  margins  of  which  the 
spiracles  were  situated.     He  suggested  that  the  absence  of  lateral  spiracles 
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was  perhaps  correlated  with  the  wetness  of  the  larval  burrows,  and  that  it 
was  a  displacement  of  the  posterior  stigmata,  usually  supposed  to  be 
restricted  to  aquatic  coleopterous  larvae.  He  added  that  dissection  showed 
that  the  posterior  pair  were  the  principal  agents  ot  respiration.  Dr.  Sharp 
and  Mr.  Champion  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject.  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher 
exhibited  a  long  series  of  bred  Zygana  lonicerce  and  Z.  trifolii,  hybrids 
of  the  first  generation  with  the  following  parentage  : — Z.  lonicerm,  male — 
Z.  trifolii,  female  ;  Z.  trifolii,  male — Z.  lonicerce,  female  ;  also  hybrids  of 
the  second  generation  between  Z.  trifolii — hybrid,  and  Z.  lonicercB — 
hybrid.  The  President  enquired  whether  the  hybrids  were  robust  and 
healthy  or  the  reverse.  Mr.  Fletcher  stated  that  many  of  the  hybrids  were 
larger  than  the  parent  species,  and  that  some  hybrids  between  Z.  lonicercB 
and  Z.  JilipendulcB  were  the  largest  he  had  ever  seen.  He  added  that 
ZygcBfia  melihti  would  not  hybridise  with  Z.  lonicera,  Z.  trifolii,  or  Z. 
JiUpe7idul(B.  Mr.  Barrett  and  Mr.  Tutt  continued  the  discussion.  Mr. 
F.  W.  F>ohawk  exhibited  a  bred  series  of  Vanessa  atalanta,  showing  the 
amount  of  variation  in  the  red  band  on  the  fore  wings  of  the  female.  In 
seven  specimens  there  was  a  white  spot  on  this  band,  and  in  ten  specimens 
it  was  absent.  Mr.  Elwes  exhibited  a  large  number  of  specimens  of 
Chrysophanus  phlceas  from  various  places  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  with  the  object  of  showing  that  the  species  is  scarcely  affected  by 
variations  of  temperature,  which  was  contrary  to  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  Merrifield  in  his  recent  paper  "  On  the  effects  of  temperature  in 
the  pupal  stage  on  colouring."  Mr.  McLachlan,  Mr.  A.  J.  Chitty,  Mr. 
Bethuue-Baker,  Mr.  Tutt,  Mr.  Barrett,  and  Mr.  Frohawk  took  part  in  the 
discussion  which  ensued.  Dr.  Sharp  read  a  paper  entitled  "  On  Stridu- 
latiug  Auts."  He  said  that  examination  revealed  the  existence  in  ants  of 
the  most  perfect  stridulating  or  sound-producing  organs  yet  discovered  in 
insects,  which  are  situated  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  segments  of  the  abdomen  of 
certain  species.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  structures  which  Sir  John 
Lubbock  thought  might  be  stridulating  organs  in  Lasius  Jiavus  were  not 
really  such,  but  merely  a  portion  of  the  general  sculpture  of  the  surface. 
Dr.  Sharp  said  that  the  sounas  produced  were  of  the  greatest  delicacy,  and 
Mr.  Goss  had  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  F.ii.S.,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  microphone  would  assist  the  human 
ear  in  the  detection  of  sounds  produced  by  auts.  Mr.  Preece  had  stated 
that  the  microphone  did  not  magnify,  but  merely  reproduced  sounds;  and 
that  the  only  sounds  made  by  ants  which  he  had  been  able  to  detect  by 
means  of  the  instrument  were  due  to  the  mechanical  disturbance  produced 
by  the  motion  of  the  insects  over  the  microphone.  A  long  discussion 
ensued,  in  which  the  President,  Canon  Fowler,  and  Messrs.  Champion, 
McLachlan,  Goss,  Hampson,  Barrett,  Jacoby,  and  Burns  took  part.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Gahan  read  a  paper  entitled  *'  Motes  on  the  Longicornia  of  Australia 
and  Tasmania,  Part  1. ;  including  a  list  ot  the  species  collected  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Walker,  K.N.,  and  descriptions  of  new  forms." — H.  Goss  and  W.  W. 
EowLEK,  Hon.  Secretaries. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
February  '23rd,  1893.— J.  Jenner  Weir,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  S.  Edwards  exhibited  a  box  of  Exotic  Khopalocera,  illustrative 
of  mimicry,  from  widely  different  localities.  Mr.  South,  series  of  Cerostoma 
radiatella,  Don.,  and  C.  costella.  Fab.,  and  remarked  on  the  number 
of  varieiies  of  radiatella,  and  the  great  difficuiiy  of  saiiafactorily  separating 
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forms  of  the  latter  from  forms  of  C.  costella.  Mr.  Auld,  a  box  of 
Coleoptera  collected  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Mr.  Barrett  drew 
attention  to  a  method  of  transferring  the  scales  of  the  wings  of  Lepidoptera 
to  paper,  as  exemplified  bv  a  sample  from  Herr  Aug.  Hoffmann,  and 
Mr.  Tugwell  noticed  that  the  scales  were  necessarily  reversed,  and  the  body, 
eyes,  antennae,  &c.,  painted  in.  Mr.  McArthur  showed  a  method  of  staging 
and  securing  an  insect  by  means  of  a  slip  of  thin  card  doubled  over,  when 
for  any  reason  the  pin  through  the  thorax  had  been  rendered  useless.  Mr. 
R.  Adkin  exhibited  a  short  series  of  Spilosoma  mendica,  Clerck,  bred  from 
larvae  found  in  Aberdeenshire,  the  males  being  of  a  brownish  colour.  Mr. 
Tugwell  referred  to  the  fact  that  specimens  of  the  male  S.  mendica  from 
Barnsley  were  light,  whereas  those  from  Huddersfield  were  dark  forms,  as 
exhibited  recently  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Porritt.  Mr.  Billups,  some  curious  forms 
of  Hemiptera-Homoptera,  Hymenoptera,  Nenroptera,  Orthoptera,  &c., 
from  a  n^ission-station  on  the  Demerara  River,  British  Guiana,  and  called 
attention  to  a  fungoid  growth  attached  to  a  specimen  shown  belonging  to 
the  Homoptera.  Mr.  Billups  said  it  closely  resembled,  if  it  was  not  the 
actual  species  known  as  Terrubia  robertsii,  which  attacks  certain  larvae  in 
New  Zealand.  Mr.  J.  Weir  exhibited  specimens  of  Euploeine  butterflies 
from  three  distinct  groups,  viz.,  Crastia  core,  Narmada  coreoides,  and 
Pademma  kollari,  and  read  an  interesting  paper  on  ♦'  Isochromatous 
Lepidoptera."  Mr.  R.  Adkin  also  exhibited  a  series  of  Diurnea  fagella,  Fb., 
from  Lewisham,  and  mentioned  several  species,  notably  Eupithecia  red- 
angulata,  L.,  and  Miana  strigilis,  Clerck,  which  had  assumed  a  marked 
tendency  towards  melanism  in  the  London  district  of  late  years;  and 
resuming  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Mansbridge's  paper,  adjourned  from  the 
previous  meeting,  agreed  with  the  view  therein  expressed,  that  the  vicinity 
of  a  large  city,  rather  than  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere,  appeared  to 
account  for  the  change.  The  discussion  was  continued  bv  Messrs.  Barrett, 
McArthur,  Tutt,  Robson  (of  Hartlepool),  and  others.  Mr.  Robson  exhibited 
a  short  series  of  S.  mendica,  Clerck,  of  which  one  specimen,  a  female,  bred 
at  Hartlepool,  was  of  a  distinct  cream-colour.  He  stated  that  this  species 
was  common  in  Northumberland  and  Durham  along  the  coast,  and  that  the 
male  insect  occasionally  varied  to  a  colour  intermediate  between  the 
English  and  Irish  forms.  Mr.  Robson  also  exhibited  dark  specimens  of 
S.  populi,  L.,  from  Aberdeen,  and  light  forms  (female)  bred  at  Hartlepool. 
A  discussion  followed,  Mr.  R.  Adkin  stating  that  S.  mendica  was  not  a 
common  species  in  Scotland,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  it  had  previously 
been  found  so  far  north  as  Aberdeenshire.  Mr.  Tutt  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark 
each  referred  to  varieties  of  the  species. 

March  9th.— J.  Jeuner  Weir,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  President  exhibited  specimens  of  Diurnea  fagella,  Fb.,  taken  fifty 
years  ago,  near  London,  and  Mr.  R.  Adkin  remarked  that  they  were  as 
light  as  any  taken  now  in  the  metropolitan  district.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  also 
noted  the  capture  of  Vanessa  io,  L.,  by  his  brother,  on  19th  February,  near 
Sevenoaks,  and  that  he  had  seen  Gonepteryx  rhamni,  L.,  on  the  wing  on 
9th  March.  Mr.  Fenn  reported  G.  rhamni  as  having  been  common  near 
Leatherhead  at  the  end  of  February.  A  discussion  arose  as  to  the  occur- 
rence of  Polyommatus  dispar,  Haw.,  at  Camberwell,  fifty  years  ago,  and  Mr. 
Fenn  and  Mr.  Tugwell  both  recorded  Kentish  specimens  previous  to  1848. 
Mr.  Tutt  confirmed  the  capture  of  Melanippe  galiata,  Hb.,  near  Hudders- 
field, as  recorded  by  Mr.  Mansbridge  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Society 
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on  February  9th.  Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited,  for  Mr.  C.  H.  Watson,  a  speci- 
men of  Pieris  brassiccB,  L.,  which  approaches  very  nearly  Pieris  cheiranthi, 
Hb.,  from  the  Canary  Islands.  The  specimen,  a  female,  was  bred  from 
larvae  found  in  a  prarden  at  Streatham ;  also  two  female  specimens  of 
Apatura  iris,  L.,  bred  from  larvae  taken  in  the  New  Forest  in  the  autumn 
of  1891.  Mr.  G.  B.  Routledge  exhibited  a  small  collection  of  butterflies 
from  Algiers,  Hveres  and  Switzerland,  including  Pararge  cBgeria,  Esp. 
(typical  form),  Limenitis  Camilla,  Schif.,  and  Polyommatus  virgaureoi,  L. 
(femalesV  Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited  a  series  of  Vanessa  urticce,  L.,  bred 
during  1892  in  Sutherlandshire,  N.  B.,  which  were  generally  dark  in  colour 
and  with  well-defined  markings;  also  a  specimen  bred  from  the  Essex 
coast,  unusually  light  in  colour.  Mr.  Sauze,  a  small  collection  of  Ichneu- 
monidae,  captured  in  the  perfect  state.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  speci- 
mens of  a  group  of  the  Nymphalinae  from  the  African  region,  mimicking  others 
from  the  subfamilies  Danainae  and  Acraeinae.  An  interesting  discussion  en- 
sued, and  Mr.  Weir  referred  to  the  fact  that  non-scented  species  of  butterflies 
had  been  found  eaten  by  birds,  but  scented  species  had  not  been  so  found  ; 
and  Mr.  South  said  that  he  understood  that  Danaine  butterflies  generally 
escaped  the  attacks  of  mites  in  collections.  The  question  as  to  the  excur- 
sions of  the  Society  during  the  ensuing  summer  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and 
it  was  decided  to  discuss  the  matter  at  the  meeting  of  April  13th,  before 
coming  to  a  final  decision.  It  is  hoped  that  a  large  attendance  may  result 
on  April  13th,  and  more  especially  of  the  younger  members,  for  whose 
benefit  the  excursions  have  in  past  seasons  been  arranged. 

The  Society's  Annual  Dinner  was  held  at  the  Bridge  House  Hotel  on 
Thursday,  March  2nd.  Among  other  interesting  matters  touched  upon  in 
the  speeches  that  followed,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  Society  had  this  year 
attained  its  majority,  it  having  been  established  just  twenty-one  years  ago. 
A  pleasing  event  of  the  evening  was  the  presentation  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Barker, 
the  retiring  Hon.  Secretary,  of  a  cheque  for  £19,  that  had  been  subscribed 
by  some  sixty  members,  as  a  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  the  valuable 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Society  during  the  seven  years  he  had  filled 
that  office. — F.  W.  Hawes  &  H.  Williams,  Hon.  Sees. 

York  and  District  Field  Naturalists'  Society.  —  The  Annual 
Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  January  9th,  in 
the  Council  Chamber "^of  the  Museum,  York,  Mr.  T.  C.  Dennis,  F.E.S., 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year: — President,  Mr.  G.  C.  Dennis;  Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs.  W.  R.  Robinson,  R.  Dutton,  S.  Walker,  H.  J.  Wilkinson; 
Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Hewett. 

February  Sth. — Mr.  G.  Jackson  exhibited  several  rare  or  local  species, 
including  Deilephila  galii,  Cred. ;  Sesia  musciformis.  Isle  of  Man;  S. 
ichneumoniformis,  Isle  of  Wight ;  Zygana  pilosella  {minos),  Ireland ; 
Lithosia  caniola,  L.  pygmeola,  Emydia  cribrum,  Ringwood  ;  Ltelia  ccenosa, 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Owen.  Mr.  R.  Dutton,  Boarmia  robo- 
raria,  Hyria  auroraria,  Agrotis  ravida,  Sesia  sphegiformis,  and  Stauropus 
fagi,  &c.  Mr.  W.  Hewett,  Zygmna  minos,  Galway ;  Spilosoma  me^idica, 
Ireland ;  Lophopteryx  carmelita,  ^larlow ;  Emydia  cribrum.,  New  Forest, 
&c. ;  also  five  very  fine  varieties  of  Spihsoma  lubricipeda,  from  Barnsley, 
Driffield,  and  York,  one  from  Driffield  having  the  hind  wings  of  the 
radiata  colour,  i.e.,  smoky  black,  the  basal  area  wing-rays  and  fringe  being 
cream-coloured,  the  head  and  thorax  cream-coloured,  the  body  yellow  with 
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six  black  spots  down  the  middle  and  on  each  side :  antennae  simple ;  fore 
wings  typical  ;  an  exceedingly  fine  variety  of  Arctia  caia,  from  Hull,  with 
the  fore  wings  of  an  almost  uniform  brown  colour,  the  hind  wings  (with  the 
exception  of  the  base)  and  fringe  being  black. — W.  Hewett,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — March  ISth. 
—Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Sharp  read  a  paper  entiled  "  Notes  on  some  Irish  and  other  Coleoptera." 
After  describing  the  division  of  England  and  Ireland  from  the  Continent,  he 
proved  by  the  insect  fauna  that  it  was  probable  Ireland  was  the  first  to  be 
separated,  and  enumerated  many  species  taken  by  himself,  including 
Philonthus  lucens,  new  to  the  Irish  fauna.  He  then  read  a  list  of  additions 
to  the  local  fauna.  Mr.  Willoughby  Gardner,  F.R.G.S.,  read  a  paper 
entitled  "  Notes  on  some  of  the  rarer  Aculeate  Hymenoptera  of  our 
District."  After  presenting  a  copy  of  his  '  Hymenoptera  Aculeata  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire '  to  the  Society's  library,  he  described  several 
species  new  to  the  district,  which  he  asked  lepidopterists  and  others  to  keep 
a  look-out  for  during  their  entomological  rambles.  Both  papers  were  well 
illustrated  by  specimens.  The  President  exhibited  specimens  of  Bombyx 
quercus,  including  some  fine  varieties.  Mr.  Green,  a  collection  of  local 
Hymenoptera.  Mr.  Watson,  Papilio  machaon  from  England,  Northern 
India,  Japan,  &c.,  and  its  huge  variety  hippocrates,  from  North-east  China. 
Mr.  Jones,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Bowler,  a  specimen  of  Sphinx  convolvuli 
captured  at  Broadgreen. — F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Socif.ty.— February  ^Oth,  1893. — Mr. 
S.  T.  Bethune-Baker  in  the  chair.  The  following  were  exhibited  :— Mr. 
R.  C.  Bradley,  a  long  series  of  the  genus  Conops  taken  at  Wrye  Forest  last 
year,  including  the  following  four  species,  — C.  Jiavipes,  C.  quadrifasciatus, 
C.  cericBformis,  and  C.  strigatus  (two  only).  Mr.  Barker,  a  box  containing  a 
number  of  rare  and  local  insects,  mainly  continental  examples  of  British 
species,  including  Plusia  moneta,  Arctia  lubricipeda  var.  zatima,  &c.  ;  also 
pale  male  of  Arctica  mendica,  from  Ireland,  &c.  Mr.  G.  W.  Wynn,  a 
number  of  Noctuae  bred  from  hybernating  larvae  found  last  spring  at 
Marston  Green  and  Wyre  Forest,  but  which  contained  nothing  better  than 
Triphana  fimbria.  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  living  larvae  of  Sesia  tipuliformis. 
Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott  read  two  short  papers,  illustrated  by  specimens;  one 
upon  his  work  at  Wyre  during  1882, — he  had  been  working  new  ground 
and  turned  up  a  lot  of  new  things,  including  Cymatophora  fiuctuosa,  O. 
duplaris,  Asthena  blomeri,  &c. ;  the  other  paper  described  a  journey  to 
Freshwater  last  August,  for  Colias  edusa.  —  Colbran  J.  Wainwright, 
Hon.  Sec. 

Nottingham  Amati^ur  Entomological  Society.  —  This  Society 
continues  steadily  to  increase.  Among  the  latest  who  have  joined  are  the 
Rev.  W.  Becker,  of  Wellow  Hall,  Newark-on-Trent  (who  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  take  the  chair),  and  Mr.  Douglas  H.  Pearson,  of  Chilwell,  Notts. 
Weekly  meetings  continue  to  be  held  in  the  Society's  rooms  (Morley  House). 
On  27th  February  Mr.  Pearson  read  a  most  interesting  paper  entitled 
"  Collecting  in  the  Fens,"  illustrated  by  insects  taken  there  by  him  last 
sumtuer.  The  following  week,  J.  G.  Clarke  read  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  ants.  Various  other  papers  are  promised  for  future  dates.  Cards  of 
membership  are  now  printed,  and  all  interested  in  Entomology  m'e  invited 
to  join. — W.  Ferris. 
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OBITUARY. 

F.  0.  Morris. — One  of  the  best  known  of  the  popular  writers  on 
Natural  History  of  the  time,  the  Rev.  Francis  Orper  Morris,  the  Vicar 
of  Newburnholme,  Yorkshire,  died  at  that  place  on  Feb.  10th  last,  in 
his  eighty-third  year.  He  was  born  at  Cove,  near  Cork,  in  Ireland,  on 
March  25th,  1810,  but  belonged  to  a  well-known  Yorkshire  family, 
many  of  whose  members  served  with  distinction  in  the  great  wars 
with  France  and  America,  both  by  land  and  sea.  F.  0.  Morris 
was  educated  at  Bromsgrove  School,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with  honours  in 
1833,  taking  a  second  class  in  Classics.  When  at  Oxford,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  reading  three  or  four  authors  alternately,  by  which  means 
he  was  able  to  get  through  a  much  greater  amount  of  work  with  far 
less  fatigue  than  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  one  thing  at  a  time ;  the 
most  mischievous  course  that  any  active-minded  man  of  ordinary 
capacities  can  follow.  The  same  habit  clung  to  him  through 
life ;  and  at  one  time,  in  addition  to  his  parochial  duties,  which  he 
never  neglected,  he  had  to  find  copy  every  month  regularly  for  five 
separate  works — the  '  British  Birds,'  '  British  Butterflies,'  *  Aphoris- 
mata  Entomologica,'  '  Bible  Natural  History,'  and  the  '  History  of  the 
Nests  and  Eggs  of  British  Birds.'  He  used  to  quote  with  approval 
South ey's  aphorism,  "  I  have  not  time  to  do  only  one  thing  at  once." 
Mr.  Morris  selected  Pliny's  'Natural  History'  as  the  subject  of  his 
voluntary  thesis  at  his  final  examination  in  Oxford  ;  and  in  1837  he 
published  some  notes  on  British  insects  (chiefly  Lepidoptera)  in  a 
periodical  called  the  *  Naturalist.'  In  1834  he  was  admitted  to  Holy 
Orders ;  and  in  1854  settled  down  at  Newburnholme  Rectory  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  His  works  had  a  large  circulation,  but  as  they  were 
always  of  a  popular  character,  and  were  necessarily  to  a  large  extent 
compilations,  they  were  frequently  underrated  by  writers  of  more  pre- 
tensions. His  opposition  to  Darwinism  was  perhaps  unwise,  but 
intelligible  enough  in  a  man  of  his  age  and  surroundings.  His  writings 
include  books  on  British  ornithology,  entomology,  and  general  Natural 
History,  besides  sermons,  polemics  against  Darwinism  and  vivisection, 
and  a  work  on  the  *  County  Seats  of  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'  His  entomological  writings  include  his 
•  British  Butterflies,'  first  published  in  1852,  and  perhaps  his  most 
successful  work,  as  the  seventh  edition  was  passing  through  the  press 
at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  his  *  British  Moths  '  likewise,  with  coloured 
plates  of  all  the  species  ;  his  '  Catalogue  of  British  Insects '  (the  only 
general  catalogue  since  those  of  Curtis  and  Stephens),  and  his  '  Aphor- 
ismata  Entomologica.'  His  '  British  Butterflies '  formed  the  basis  of 
a  still  more  popular  work — Adam's  '  Beautiful  Butterflies.'  Although 
it  would  be  absurd  to  call  Mr.  Morris  the  "  Gilbert  White  of  the 
North,"  as  some  of  his  local  admirers  have  done,  yet  he  will  long  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  popular  writers  of  the 
middle  of  this  century,  after  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  He  married  a  Miss 
Saunders,  of  Bromsgrove,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  five 
daughters.  (Some  of  the  particulars  in  the  present  notice  are  compiled 
from  a  long  obituary  in  the  •  Yorkshire  Post '  of  Feb.  13th,  1893). 
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A    MONSTROUS    ABRAXAS    GBOSSULARIATA. 


ABRAXAS    GROSSULAHIATA. 


The  above  figure  represents  the  left  fore  wing  of  a  specimen 
of  Abraxas  grossidariata,  bred  by  the  Rev.  J.  Seymour  St.  John,  in 
June,  1892,  from  a  larva  found  in  his  garden  at  Stamford  Hill. 

All  the  other  wings  of  the  specimen  are  quite  normal,  but 
the  one  figured  has  an  extraordinary  lobe  on  the  costa.  This 
lobe  is  really  a  small,  reversed,  reproduction  of  the  wing  upon 
which  it  is  placed,  but  the  neuration  appears  to  be  incomplete ; 
the  fringes,  however,  are  well  formed. 

This  most  curious  and  exceedingly  interesting  monstrosity 
deserves  a  more  critical  examination  than  I  am  permitted  to 
make.  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  true  character  of  the 
neuration  with  certainty,  unless  the  wing  be  denuded. 

Richard  South. 


FURTHER    REMARKS     ON     THE     EARLIER    STAGES    OF 
COLIAS    HYALE. 

By  F.  W.  Frohawk,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  7.) 

On  January  J  0th,  1893,  one  larva  slightly  shifted  its  position 
to  the  outside  of  the  leaflet  forming  its  hybernaculum  during 
the  thaw  which  set  in  after  a  fortnight  of  very  severe  weather. 
As  the  larvae  were  kept  indoors  and  carefully  protected  as  much 
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as  possible,  they  did  not  become  subjected  to  more  than  3*  or 
4°  of  frost,  as  undoubtedly  any  very  severe  degree  of  cold  would 
have  proved  fatal. 

On  the  19th  January,  just  three  months  after  entering  into 
hybernation,  this  larva  quitted  its  hybernaculum  altogether, 
crawled  to  another  stem  and  along  it  to  the  withered  leaves,  and 
thereon  remained  motionless  until  the  23rd,  which  proved  a 
warm  day,  the  shade  temperature  rising  to  50°,  the  larva  being 
subjected  to  a  slightly  higher  temperature,  averaging  during  the 
day  from  50°  to  54°,  moved  on  to  a  living  stem  of  clover  bearing 
three  young  leaflets,  and  after  a  fast  of  ninety-seven  days  partook 
of  its  first  meal,  which  consisted  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
one-half  of  a  leaflet.  It  measures  to-day  (24th  Jan.)  the  same 
as  when  last  measured,  viz.,  ye  of  an  inch.  Another  larva  has 
also  shifted  its  position  to-day,  but  has  not  left  the  cluster 
of  withered  leaves  forming  its  hybernaculum.  On  28th  Jan.  it 
left  its  retreat  and  crawled  to  a  young  leaf-stem  with  the  leaves 
still  unfolded  and  fed  upon  them  the  following  day  (29th),  having 
fasted  for  one  hundred  and  three  days.  Another  larva  also 
crawled  on  to  a  young  half-expanded  leaflet  and  likewise  fed  the 
same  day  (29th);  the  shade  temperature  rising  to  51°  midday. 
So  far  three  larvae  have  now  fed  since  hybernation. 

The  above  notes  are  from  my  note-book. 

From  some  unaccountable  cause  these  three  larvae  never  fed 
again.  One  died  on  the  third  day  after  feeding  and  expired  in  a 
feeding  attitude.  Another  gradually  grew  weak  and  appeared  to 
lose  all  power  of  using  its  feet,  lying  helpless  across  the  leaf, 
and  died  in  about  a  fortnight  after  feeding.  The  remaining  one 
appeared  strong  and  healthy  for  a  fortnight  after  feeding  and 
then  lost  power  of  holding  on  to  the  leaf,  and  died  early  on  the 
17th  February,  having  lived  for  four  months  (121  days)  since  it 
entered  into  hybernation. 

The  five  other  larvae  mentioned  (Entom.  6)  died  during 
hybernation. 

From  the  above  notes  I  think  it  is  quite  evident  that  C.  hyale 
passes  the  winter  as  a  larva,  as  no  larva  could  exist  for  so  long  a 
period  as  four  months  in  a  hybernating  condition  unless  it  were 
natural  for  it  to  do  so ;  and,  further,  the  hybernation  of  C.  hyale 
is  complete,  as  it  does  not,  as  many  species  do,  which  pass  the 
winter  in  the  larval  state,  feed  at  frequent  intervals  during  the 
hybernating  period. 

Balham,  S.W.,  March,  1893. 
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PREVENTION    AND    CUBE    OF    GREASE. 

By  Rev.  Joseph  Greene,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

Two  communications  on  this  subject  (Entom.  33  and  109)  are 
of  much  interest  to  me.  Let  me  thank  Messrs.  Christy  and 
Arkle  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  they  have  referred  to  my 
method  for  the  above.  The  few  following  remarks  on  the  subject 
may  perhaps  be  of  some  use.  Both  gentlemen  advocate  the  use 
of  French  chalk  or  plaster  of  Paris.  Mr.  Arkle  in  particular 
employs  a  very  elaborate  apparatus.  Let  me  assure  them  that 
the  use  of  chalk  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  more  or  less 
injurious,  as  I  hope  to  show.  As  Mr.  Christy's  recommendations 
apply  only  to  the  bodies,  and  not  the  whole  insect,  I  will  consider 
them  first.  The  main  points  are — 1st.  "  The  bodies,  whether 
excavated  or  not,  must  be  soaked  in  benzine  coUas  ;  the  most 
convenient  bottle  that  I  have  tried  is  one  holding  4  ozs.,  not  more 
than  three  inches  in  height,  and  having  a  mouth  fully  one  and  a 
half  inches  wide."  2nd.  "  The  bodies  should  remain  several  days 
at  least  in  the  benzine."  3rd.  "  Drying.  Lay  the  body  on 
blotting-paper,  but  only  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  bury  it 
immediately  in  powdered  French  chalk,"  &c.  No.  1.  The  using 
a  bottle  such  as  Mr.  Christy  describes  is  unnecessary,  and,  I 
should  think,  expensive.  This  I  will  endeavour  to  prove.  Take, 
say,  a  shilling  bottle  of  benzine.  Then  put  into  a  wine-glass 
one  and  a  half  or  even  two  dozen  more  or  less  cleaned  bodies  of 
ordinary-sized  Bombyces  or  Noctuse  labelled  as  usual.  Pour  a 
tablespoonful  or  so  of  the  benzine  into  the  glass,  till  the  bodies 
are  well  covered  ;  then  place  the  glass  in  some  safe  place,  and 
cover  it  over  to  keep  out  the  air.  This  being  done,  we  come  to 
No.  2.  I  have  never  (in  the  above  case)  found  it  necessary  to 
soak  them  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  to  eighteen  hours.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  time  take  them  out  and  place  them  (as 
directed  No.  3)  on  clean  blotting-paper,  but  do  not  remove  them 
in  a  few  seconds  ;  on  the  contrary,  leave  them  there,  and  in  a 
couple  of  hours  or  less  the  benzine  will  have  evaporated,  leaving 
the  bodies  without  a  vestige  of  grease  and  in  faultless  condition. 
No  need  of  chalk,  &c.  It  may  be  that  too  many  bodies  have 
been  placed  in  the  glass,  or  two  little  benzine,  and  consequently 
some  of  them  may  have  to  be  re-soaked;  but  a  little  experience 
will  soon  rectify  this.  Throw  away  the  saturated  benzine  and 
proceed  as  before  with  a  new  batch.  As  to  the  number  of  bodies 
that  can  be  cleaned  in  this  way  by  a  shilling  bottle  of  benzine, 
it  depends  of  course  upon  their  size  ;  but  take  D.  coryl'i  among 
the  Bombyces  and  A,  tragopoginis  among  the  Noctuse,  and  I 
should  say  that  such  a  bottle  would  suffice  for  at  least  six  dozen. 
I  have  employed  this  simple  plan  for  many  years,  and  with 
unfailing  success.     Will  Mr,  Christy  try  it  ?     As  bearing  on  the 
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subject  I  maj^  add  this : — Take  a  corked  zinc  box  (to  be  had  of 
any  dealer)  and  pour  into  it  sufficient  water  to  saturate  the  cork 
and  then  pour  it  off.  When  I  receive,  from  a  correspondent  or 
any  other  source,  a  really  good  and  well-set  insect  (but  not 
cleaned)  other  than  Geometrae  or  delicate  species,  I  place  it  in  this 
box,  and  shutting  down  the  lid,  leave  it  for  twenty -four  hours  or 
more,  according  to  size.  It  will  then  be  sufficiently  relaxed  to 
enable  you  to  at  least  make  an  incision  in  the  abdomen,  and  in 
most  cases  to  pick  out  some  of  the  interior.  Do  not  break  off  the 
body  then,  but  reset  the  insect,  and  when  dry  the  body  will 
readily  come  off  and  be  ready  for  the  "  wine-glass."  It  may  be 
objected  that  this  resetting  spoils  the  insect  (certainly  not  if  it 
has  been  well  set  in  the  first  instance)  and  is  troublesome  and 
takes  time.  No  doubt ;  but  I  would  rather  have  one  spotless 
specimen  than  fifty  greasy  ones.  I  agree,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  with  Mr.  Christy's  concluding  remarks  about  the  non- 
necessity of  removing  the  insects  from  the  setting-boards  before 
they  are  thoroughly  dry  (though  I  should  certainly  do  so  in  the 
case  of  valuable  insects),  and  that  the  "  greasers  "  may  be  left 
to  some  more  convenient  time  ;  hut  let  me  warn  him  against 
leaving  them  till  the  grease  reaches  the  thorax,  of  which  more 
anon. 

Mr.  Arkle's  system  applies  to  the  whole  insect,  and  not  the 
body  only.  As  regards  his  method  in  this  case,  I  would  suggest 
that  '*  prevention  is  better  than  cure,"  and  that  if  he  will  kindly 
try  my  plan,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  it  above,  he  will 
save  himself  much  expense  and  more  trouble.  But  having 
adopted  his  method  of  soaking,  I  am  directed  to  place  the  insect 
on  a  layer  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  then  cover  the  moth,  wings  and 
all,  with  powder  of  the  same  an  inch  thick,  the  result  being,  "  the 
insect  is  clean  and  dry;  all  its  colours  are  restored;  no  damage 
has  been  done  to  it — not  even  to  the  antennae."  And  here  I 
bring  forward  my  preliminary  remark,  that  chalk  is  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  often  injurious.  My  experience  as  to  its  use  is 
unfortunately  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  Mr.  Arkle  in  every 
particular.  In  early  days  I  tried  this  method,  not  of  course  exactly 
as  here  recommended,  but  according  to  the  comparatively  feeble 
lights  of  the  "  fifties,"  when  the  cleaned  bodies  were  filled  with 
cotton  wool !  I  have  some  antique  specimens  with  the  cotton  wool 
still  in  their  bodies.  Still  the  system  was,  in  the  main,  the  same 
as  Mr.  Arkle's  ;  the  "  results  "  being,  in  my  case,  the  cilia  were 
matted  together,  ditto  the  antennae,  ditto  the  feathered  abdomen  ; 
and  the  colours  more  or  less  blurred.  The  third  of  these 
results  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  genus  Dicranura.  The 
species  in  this  genus  are  even  now  '*  puzzlers."  With  all  the 
modern  improvements,  I  can  never  get  the  excavated  body  of  a 
furcula  and  bifida  to  look  as  well  after  as  before  the  operation. 
When  therefore  a  common  insect  such  as  Cossus  ligniperda  or  D 
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vinula  is,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  was,  saturated  with  grease,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  throwing  it  into  the  fire.  With  insects 
bred  or  captured  by  myself,  no  such  "  saturation  "  does  or  can 
occur,  owing  to  the  method  which,  for  so  many  years,  I  have 
adopted,  and  which,  I  think  I  may  say,  discovered.  If,  however, 
I  have  a  rare  insect,  or  still  worse,  a  good  variety  in  this  con- 
dition?— well,  my  first  impulse  is  to  shed  a  tear  over  it;  but  as 
this  does  not  tend  to  remove  the  grease,  I  empty  the  body  of  (say 
caja),  and  cast  the  insect  into  the  benzine,  from  which  in  due 
time  it  emerges — sometimes  better,  sometimes  worse — generally 
worse.  This,  of  course,  is  only  my  experience,  and  is  not  for  a 
moment  meant  to  impugn  Mr.  Arkle's  statement.  But  he  must 
be  a  more  skilful  manipulator  than  I  am.  But  to  go  a  little 
further.  No  one,  I  think,  will  maintain  that  the  thin-bodied 
Geometrse  (say  the  genus  Hybernia),  if  allowed  to  saturate,  can  be 
submitted  with  impunity  to  the  benzine.  Only  clean  the  bodies 
and  they  are  safe  for  ever.  Nay,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  simply 
break  off  the  bodies  and  soak  them  in  the  benzine.  If  with  a 
slight  incision  so  much  the  better. 

Before  I  conclude  I  must  claim  the  indulgence  of  my  readers 
for  two  or  three  remarks  upon  Mr.  Anderson's  communication  on 
this  subject.  He  says: — "Rarely,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Sphingidse  and  Bombyces,  is  it  necessary  to  remove  the  contents," 
&c.  I  must  dissent.  Let  him  iry  the  genera  Leucania  and  Non- 
agria,  and  I  think  he  will,  at  any  rate,  admit  that  it  is  advisable  to 
do  so.  It  may  be  that  immersion  for  a  fortnight  or  so  may 
obviate  this  necessity,  but  when  it  can  be  done  as  effectually  in  a 
few  hours  by  the  former  method,  why  not  adopt  it  ?  How  does 
Mr.  Anderson  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  benzine  for  a  fort- 
night or  even  two  or  lliree  days  ?  He  then  suggests  that  grease 
may  emanate  from  the  thorax,  and  not  the  abdomen.  I  have 
never  heard  or  read  of  this  theory  before,  and  I  cannot  think  that 
there  is  the  slightest  foundation  for  it.  Of  the  thousands  of 
insects  I  have  eviscerated,  I  have  never  found  one  with  a  greasy 
thorax  after  the  operation.  I  agree  most  thoroughly  with  him  as 
to  the  results  of  entire  soaking,  and  I  think  he  has  described 
those  results  very  happily.  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  by 
letter,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  any  questions  which  these  gentlemen 
or  others  may  address  to  me  on  the  subject.  I  sum  up  with  my 
favourite  quotation,  '*  Prevention  is  better  than  cure." 

Kostrevor,  Clifton,  Bristol,  April  4th,  1893. 
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A  LIST  OF  COLEOPTERA  NEW  TO   THE  FAUNA  of  JAPAN, 

WITH  NOTICES   OF  UNRECORDED   SYNONYMS. 

By  G.  Lewis,  F.L.S. 

As  it  will  still  be  some  years  before  a  considerable  part  of 
the  collection  I  gathered  in  Japan  can  be  worked  out,  I  am 
induced  to  publish  in  advance  a  list  of  species  occurring  there, 
but  which  are,  up  to  this  time,  only  known  from  other  places. 
Some  on  the  list  are  well-known  European  species ;  others  are 
known  from  Siberia  only.     The  synonyms  are  also  new. 

Nebria  leechii,  Bates,  1889  =  Nebria  sadona,  Bates,'- 1883. 

Broscosoma  elegans,  Bates  =  Miscodera  donitzij  Harold. — 
Harold  described  his  species  from  an  imperfect  and  immature 
specimen,  and  assigned  it  to  a  wrong  genus.  I  propose  therefore 
to  retain  Bates's  name  for  it. 

Siagonium  haroldi,  Weiss,  1879  —  S.  vittatum,  Fauvel,  1875. 
— This  synonym  is  given  on  the  authority  of  M.  R.  Fauvel. 

Saprinus  rufipes,  Paykull. — I  obtained  this  insect  at  Enoshima, 
near  Yokohama.     It  is  not  rare  in  Europe. 

Shogunay  Lewis,  1889  =  Pachycephala  {Holocephala) ,  Fair- 
maire,  1886. 

Ostoma  gigantea,  Reitter,  1882.— This  species  is  distinct  from 
O.  grossa,  Linn.,  which  I  erroneously  recorded  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag. 
1888,  p.  221)  as  occurring  in  Japan.  Herr  Reitter  has  kindly 
sent  me  an  example  of  his  species  from  Siberia,  which  is  much 
smaller  than  most  of  my  specimens.  My  largest  example 
measures  20  mill.  I  found  this  species  on  fungi  growing  on 
large  oaks  at  the  foot  of  Komagatake,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1880, 
and  in  August  I  obtained  it  near  the  lake  of  Junsai. 

Helota  fulviventriSy  Kolbe,  1886  =  Hehta  gemmatay  Gorh., 
1874. 

Monotonia  brevicollis  of  authors.  —  This  common  European 
species  occurs  rarely  in  Japan. 

Byrrhus  kamtschatikuSy  Motsch. — I  obtained  several  specimens 
of  this  species  on  Niohosan,  at  a  very  high  elevation. 

EurytracheluSy  Thomson,  1862  =  SerrognathuSy  Motschulsky, 
1861. — The  type  of  Serrognathus  castanicoloVy  Motsch.,  is  an 
immature  specimen  of  Dorcus  platymelusy  Saund.,  although 
Schonfeldt  throws  a  doubt  on  this  by  separating  the  names  in 
his  Catalogue.  I  placed  Saunders'  species  in  EurytracheluSy  but 
Motschulsky's  genus  has  the  priority. 

Catharsius  ochus,  Motsch.  ^  Copris  ochus. — This  is  a  true 
Copris.     Motschulsky  placed  it  in  the  wrong  genus. 

Geotrupes  purpurascenSy  Waterh.,  1875  -  Geotrupes  auratuSy 
Motsch.,  1857. — The  first  name  refers  to  a  colour  variety  not 
infrequent  in  the  female.  This  beautiful  species  varies  in  colour. 
The  colours  are  blue-black,  blue-green,  blue,  golden-green,  golden- 
red,  and  cupreous,  with  intermediate  tints  of  each. 
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Aphodiiis  diversus,  Waterh.,  1875  =  A,  solskyi,  Har.,  1871 ; 
A,  rectus,  Motsch.,  1866. 

Euchlora  mongolica,  Falderm,  1835.— This  species  occurs  at 
Niigata,  and  in  some  of  the  north-west  provinces. 

Podahrus  reinii,  Heyden=P.  heydeni,  Kiesw.  1879. 

Anomala  holosericea,  F.  — I  'found  a  single  example  near  Chiu- 
zengi,  and  three  others  in  S.  Yezo. 

Cryptodactyliis  gracilis,  Schon.,  1888  =  C.  auricepSy  Saund., 
1873. — Herr  Schonfeldt  gives  the  locality  for  this  species  as 
Arima,  near  Kobe.  My  original  specimen  was  taken  on  Maiyasan, 
and  in  1881  I  swept  two  more  from  a  shady  bank  between  Kobe 
and  Kioto ;  so  up  to  the  present  time  it  seems  to  be  a  very  local 
species. 

Laius  flavicornis,  Kiesenw.  =L.  kiesemvetteri. — Kiesenwetter's 
name  is  occupied  by  Fabricius  for  a  Javan  species. 

Opatrum  villigerumy  Blanch.  Voy.  Pole  Sud.  iv.  p.  154,  t.  10, 
f.  15. — I  have  three  examples  from  Kobe.  This  species  was 
originally  described  from  specimens  from  Australia. 

Phaleria  riederi,  Faldermann.  Phaleria  hilgendorfi,  Harold, 
1878  Emypsara  adamsi,  Pasc,  and  E.Jiexuosa,  Pasc.  1866=Z)ia- 
peris  riederi,  Fald.  1833. — This  is  an  apterous  species.  I  took 
a  dozen  examples  on  the  sand-hills  between  Hakodate  and  Nanai 
in  August,  1880.  Pascoe  described  two  varieties  as  species. 
The  elytra  are  sometimes  wholly  black,  sometimes  entirely  pale ; 
but  the  intermediate  or  variegated  form  figured  by  Faldermann, 
is  the  most  frequent  kind.  The  species  is  certainly  congeneric 
with  Phaleria  ornata,  WolL,  and  P.  cadaverina,  F. ;  all  have  a 
similarly  large  head  with  small  eyes,  and  a  narrow  transverse 
metasternum.  The  2nd  and  3rd  tarsal  joints  are  dilated  in  the 
male,  and  are  not  generic  characters  as  indicated  for  Emypsara. 

Platydema  dejeanii.  Cast.  —  Occurs  at  Nikko,  Sendai,  and 
Sapporo,  and  is  not  uncommon.  This  European  species  is  also 
known  from  Siberia. 

Platydema  musiva,  Harold,  1878  =  P.  nigroceneum,  Motsch., 
1860.  —  Harold  described  the  female ;  Motschulsky  knew  the 
male  and  perhaps  the  female  also. 

Alphitophagus  japanus.  Mars. —  I  have  taken  this  species 
abundantly  in  Ceylon.  There  are  Ceylonese  specimens  in  the 
British  Museum  named  by  F.  Walker,  but  priority  cannot  be 
claimed  for  his  name. 

Uloma  latimanus,  Kolbe,  1886. — This  species  seems  to  take 
the  place  of  U,  honzica.  Mars.,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Japan. 
I  have  taken  it  abundantly  at  Nikko,  and  also  at  Sapporo.  It 
occurs  under  fir-bark,  and  there  is  a  pale  variety  of  it  which  is 
small  in  stature,  and  corresponds  to  one  noticed  in  U.  honzica  by 
Marseul. 

Toxicum  umhratum,  Harold,  1881  =  1\  3'Cornutam,  Water., 
1874. — Harold  knew  the  female  only. 
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Upis  violaceipennis,  Mars.,  is  a  species  closely  resembling 
Eucyalesthes  suhviolaceus,  Motsch.  Both  species  will  go  very  well 
into  the  genus  Upis. 

Dietysiis  confusus,  Pascoe,  Journ.  Ent.  ii.  1866,  p.  486. — I 
introduced  this  species  to  the  Japanese  Catalogue  on  the  authority 
of  an  example  given  to  me  by  Dr.  A.  Adams,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  Javan,  not  Japanese. 

Eustrophus  dermestoides,  F.  — I  took  three  examples  of  this 
species  in  the  forest  lands  of  Sapporo. 

Bolitophagus  reticidatus,  Linn. — I  have  taken  this  insect 
abundantly  in  Yezo  on  several  occasions.  It  occurs  in  Scotland, 
and  is  also  common  in  Siberia. 

Melandrya  mongolica,  Solsky.,  Hor.  Ent.  Eoss.  vii.  p.  378, 
1871. — Mannerheim  knew  this  species,  but  did  not  describe  it ; 
it  occurs  commonly  in  all  the  Japanese  forests,  and,  like  its 
congeners,  varies  much  in  size.  Mv  specimens  measure  8  to 
15  mill. 

Lagria  decora ^  Mars.— This  species  belongs  to  the  genus 
Eutropela,  of  which  there  are  four  species  known  to  me  from 
Japan. 

Neoceramhyx  batesi,  Har.  1875,  <^  =  iV.  chrysothrixy  Bates, 
1873,  $  . — Harold  described  the  male,  which  has  long  slender 
antennae.  The  female  described  by  Bates  has  the  terminal  joints 
of  the  antennae  clavate.  It  is  a  nocturnal  species,  and  flies  into 
houses  when  attracted  by  light.  It  occurs  in  all  the  island  appa- 
rently, but  it  is  seldom  seen.  July  is  the  month  of  its  appear- 
ance. 

Stromatium  asperidum,  White,  1855. — I  am  indebted  to  the 
late  Mr.  H.  J.  Pryer  for  three  examples  taken  on  Oshima,  in  the 
northern  group  of  the  Rui  Kiu  Islands.  White  described  it  from 
Hong  Kong.     One  example  measures  14  mill.,  another  26  mill. 

Moechotypa  fuliginosa,  Kolbe,  1886  =  Scotinauges  diphysiSf 
Pascoe,  1871. 

Leptura  aterrima,  Motsch.,  Schrenk  Reisen,  Col.  p.  147. — I 
have  an  example  of  this  species  taken  near  the  Ishikari  River  in 
Yezo.  Schonfeldt,  in  his  Catalogue,  unites  this  species  with  L. 
dimorpha,  Bates,  but  they  are  distinct  species.  In  L.  dimorpha 
the  elytra  are  *'  crebre-punctulatis  "  ;  in  L.  aterrima^  "  implicato- 
punctatis  " ;  and  the  outline  of  the  two  insects  is  dissimilar. 
Bates  states  (Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1873,  p.  195)  that  L.  atra, 
Laich.,  and  L.  aterrima,  Motsch.,  are  conspecific ;  and  Von 
Heyden,  in  his  Siberian  Catalogue,  unites  both  with  the  European 
L.  (Bthiops,  Poda.,  1761.  On  this  I  have  no  material  to  form 
an  opinion,  but  I  doubt  Von  Heyden's  determination,  because 
L.  cethiops  must  have  been  a  familiar  species  to  Bates. 

Pachyta  horealis,  Gyl.  Ins.  Suec.  iv.  p.  36. — I  obtained  a  small 
series  of  this  species  at  Chiuzenji ;  the  determination  was  made 
by  Mr.  Bates  after  the  publication  of  his  last  memoir. 
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Grammoptera  gibbicollis,  Bles.  —  I  have  this  species  from 
Tsusima  (Vinegar  Island). 

Donacia  ceraria,  Baly,  1869  =  D.  lenzi,  Schonfeldt,  1888.— 
Baly  was  in  error  in  assigning  this  species  to  the  Chinese  D. 
ceraria,  Baly.  Schonfeldt  does  not  refer  to  Baly's  species  in  his 
description,  but  there  is  hardly  any  difference  between  the  two, 
except  that  the  antennae  are  longer  and  more  slender  in  D.  lenzi 
than  the  other.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Kobe  ponds  and  in  lakes 
about  Kioto  and  Osaka.     It  feeds  on  a  water-lily. 

Donacia  imj^ressa,  Paykull. — I  obtain  this  from  a  small  col- 
lection made  on  the  Ishikari  Eiver.  I  have  a  specimen  also  which 
I  brought  from  Sapporo,  which  is  not  separable  from  examples  of 
this  species. 

Pachijbrachys  donitzi,  Harold  =  P.  eruditus,  Baly.  —  This 
species  is  so  exceedingly  variable  in  colour  that  no  specific  cha- 
racter can  be  based  upon  coloration  alone.  Harold  was  probably 
misled  by  having  some  specimens  which  did  not  quite  coincide 
with  Baly's  description. 

Lema  melanopa,  Linn. — This  Eurasian  species  is  scarce  in 
Japan.  I  found  it  at  Niigata,  and  I  swept  five  examples  on  the 
Shiwojiri-toge  in  July,  1881. 

Luperodes  praustus,  Motsch.,  Sol.  Eeis.  ii.  1860,  p.  282,  t.  11, 
f.  19. — This  species,  by  an  oversight  of  mine,  was  not  recorded 
by  Mr.  Jacoby  in  his  memoir  on  the  Japanese  Phytophaga. 

Hispa  japjonica,  Baly,  1874  =  H,  angulosa^  Solsky,  1872. — 
I  have  an  undescribed  species  which  resembles  the  above  very 
closely. 

Coptonjda  crucifera,  Kraatz,  1879  =  C.  thais,  Bohem.,  1862. 
— The  first  name  represents  a  variety  in  which  the  dark  markings 
have  disappeared.  Dr.  Kraatz  has  kindly  sent  me  his  type  for 
examination,  and  I  have  a  corresponding  specimen  which  was 
taken  in  association  with  typical  examples. 

Languria  gejiicidata,  Har.,  1879  =  L.  leivisii,  Crotch.,  1873. 

Cyrtotriplax  niponensisy  Lew.,  1874  =Triplax  maackii,  Sols., 
1871. — This  is  the  commonest  species  of  the  genus  in  Japan. 

Coniopoda,  Gorham  =  Danae,  Eeiche. 

Cyanauges,  Gorham  =  CcenomycJiiis,  Gorham.  —  The  latter 
name  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Gorham,  Cyanaiigcs  being  j)reoccupied 
in  Diptera.  The  food-plant  of  Ccenomyclius  is  an  Agaricus,  allied 
to,  if  not  the  same  as,  the  European  A.  atro-ccerideus  of  authors. 

Ithone  mirahilis,  Motsch. — I  saw  this  species  in  immense 
profusion  between  Sendai  and  Awomori.  I  saw  it  for  several 
days  together,  in  clusters  on  the  newly-erected  telegraph-posts, 
when  journeying  from  Awomori  to  Sendai.  Out  of  these  count- 
less numbers  I  obtained  two  examples  with  the  elytra  entirely 
black.     The  species  was  originally  recorded  from  Siberia. 

Hippodamia  tredecimpuiictata  Linn. — I  introduce  this  species 
on  specimens  I  found  at  Nikko  and  Kashiwagi. 
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SUGGESTIONS    FOR    DECOYING    BUTTERFLIES. 
By  H.  G.  Knaggs,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  whilst  strolling  over  the  hills  at 
Folkestone,  a  lovely  Argynnis  aglaia,  female,  at  rest  on  ground 
herbage  and  evidently  freshly  emerged,  arrested  my  attention. 
As  she  made  no  attempt  to  fly  away,  she  was  duly  pinched  and 
skewered  with  an  ordinary  pin  which  I  happened  to  have  about 
me,  and  stuck  upon  my  hat,  in  the  hope  that  some  one  might 
take  a  fancy  to  her.  It  was  not  long  before  a  number  of 
admirers,  fritillaries  like  herself,  came  to  pay  their  attentions  to 
my  captive  ;  an  occurrence  which  was  set  down  at  the  time  as  a 
case  of  assembling,  though  so  far  as  the  Rhopalocera  were  con- 
cerned the  experience  was  new  to  me,  and  I  made  a  mental  note 
that  if  I  ever  again  wrote  on  the  subject  of  the  female  attractive- 
ness of  the  Lepidoptera,  the  Argynnidce  would  have  to  be 
included.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  remembrance  of  certain 
observations  (alluded  to  in  the  '  Annual '  for  1871)  on  the 
attraction  of  butterflies  by  coloured  objects  puzzled  me  as  to 
whether  the  allurement  might  not  be  rather  through  the  visual 
than  the  olfactory  organs.  As  some  of  these  notes  date  back 
tw^enty  years  or  more,  I  should  like,  with  your  permission,  to 
reproduce  them,  as  for  one  thing  they  will  probably  prove 
interesting  to  your  younger  readers,  and  for  another  it  would 
seem  advisable  that  scattered  facts  of  the  kind  should  be  brought 
together  in  a  collected  form. 

First,  Mr.  Albert  Miiller  whites,  "  I  have  this  day  seen 
L.  alexis  {medon)  fly  towards  a  very  small  bit  of  pale  blue  paper 
lying  in  the  grass,  and  stop  within  an  inch  or  two  from  it  as  if 
to  settle  ;  whether  it  mistook  the  paper  for  an  insect  of  its  own 
kind,  or  for  a  flower,  cannot  of  course  be  demonstrated,  but 
insignificant  as  it  may  appear,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
recorded  fact  of  Macroglossa  stellatarum  visiting  painted  flowers 
on  papered  walls  (Entom.  iii.  6),  it  may  help  to  show  that  colour 
has,  as  Mr.  Darwin  teaches,  a  great  deal  to  do  in  attracting 
insects  to  certain  spots  "  (E.  M.  M.,  June,  1870). 

In  like  manner  it  has  been  recorded  that  Diptera  and 
Hymenoptera  have  been  deceived,  nor  would  it  surprise  me  to 
learn  that  even  night-flying  moths  may  be  similarly  deluded. 

Then,  Mr.  Hudd  says  that  the  above  reminded  him  of  a 
circumstance  which  came  under  his  notice  some  years  previously 
at  Leigh;  he  writes  : — "  ....  Whilst  resting  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  I  noticed  several  specimens  of  Argynnis  cuphro- 
syne  fly  towards  the  handle  of  my  umbrella,  which  was  lying  on 
the  ground  near  me,  and  which  much  resembled  them  in  colour" 
(E.  M.  M.,  August,  1870). 

Again,  Mr.  Miiller  writes  : — **  ....  While  plodding 
along  a  dusty  high  road  in  this  neighbourhood  (S.  Norwood),  a 
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male  G.  rliamni  rapidly  i^assed  me  on  the  wing.  A  few  yards 
further  on  it  suddenl}^  arrested  its  straight  flight  and  began  to 
wheel  round  an  object  lying  in  the  dust,  which,  on  my  coming 
up,  I  found  to  be  a  crumpled-up  ball  of  rose-coloured  paper :  my 
arrival  frightened  the  butterfly,  and  it  continued  its  headlong 
career,  but  scarcely  had  I  left  the  spot,  when,  doubling  on  its 
track,  it  rushed  back  and  repeated  the  circling  round  the  paper, 
descending  repeatedly  to  within  about  an  inch  of  it,  but  without 
actually  settling.  This  time  I  watched  its  proceedings  from  a 
convenient  distance  without  disturbing  it.  After  a  few  minutes' 
bird's-eye  view,  the  insect  seemed  to  have  made  up  its  mind  that 
there  are  such  things  in  the  world  as  rose-coloured  balls,  without 
the  perfume  and  nectar  of  the  rose ;  so  away  it  went,  and  so  did 
I.  But  imagine  my  astonishment  to  see  it  fly  steadily  a  few 
hundred  yards  ahead,  and  then  suddenly  return  to  the  ball,  over 
which  it  performed  similar  aerial  evolutions,  till  a  band  of  noisy 
excursionists  made  the  place  too  hot  for  it  to  stay  .  .  .  ." 
(E.  M.  M.,  June,  1873). 

The  next  note  was  extracted,  by  my  dear  friend  the  late  E. 
C.  Eye,  from  the  second  part  of  the  first  volume,  page  223,  of 
'  Timehri,'  the  journal  of  the  Eoyal  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Society  of  British  Guiana,  in  which  occurs  an  account  of  a  visit 
to  Mount  Kussell  by  the  editor,  Mr.  E.  F.  Thurn,  who  thus 
describes  the  native  method  of  decoying  butterflies  : — '*  The 
Indians  of  the  place,  seeing  our  interest  in  catching  butterflies, 
exhibited  various  clever  ways  of  entrapping  these  insects.  To 
catch  those  of  a  yellow  hue  they  picked  and  laid  on  the  ground 
the  flowers  of  a  yellow  Bignonia  {B.  chika),  and  this  proved  a 
most  successful  plan.  Equally  successful  were  they  when  they 
laid  decaying  Banana  skins  on  the  ground  to  attract  the  large 
blue  MorpJios ;  but  an  attempt  to  attract  certain  red  species  by 
displaying  the  ripe  red  fruit  of  the  'faroah  '  plant  {Bixa  orellana) 
was  not  successful.  These  methods  of  enticing  insects  were  com- 
pleted by  inverting  a  round  '  quake  '  (a  wide  mouthed  basket  of 
open  wicker  work)  over  the  bait,  taking  care  to  raise  the  quake 
so  that  the  lower  edge  was  some  inches  from  the  ground.  The 
butterflies  attracted  by  the  flowers  made  their  way  under  the 
raised  edge  of  the  quake,  and  when  the  Indians  approached  flew, 
not  out  under  the  edge  of  the  quake,  but  upwards  into  the  top, 
and  were  thus  captured"  (E.  M.  M.,  June,  1883). 

In  the  twentieth  Eeport  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
Ontario,  1889,  Mr.  Benton,  of  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  gives  an 
account  of  his  method  of  decoying  butterflies;  he  says  that,  having 
caught  a  specimen  of  Papilio  tiirnus  (a  butterfly  far  from  common 
in  his  locality),  he  was  surprised  to  see,  while  he  held  his  capture 
between  his  forefinger  and  thumb,  another  of  the  species  dart 
down  and  hover  over  it  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  entice  it  away. 
He  then  placed  the  almost  lifeless  butterfly  on  a  bush,  partially 
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concealing  himself,  and  awaited  the  return  of  the  insect ;  nor  was 
he  disappointed,  in  a  short  time  it  was  in  his  net.  Mr.  Denton 
says  that  he  has,  in  this  way,  taken  as  many  as  thirty-seven 
turnus  in  a  day.  Once  he  attracted  P.  rutidus  by  a  yellow  leaf 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  position,  and  he  has  found  bright  yellow 
paper,  cut  out  to  resemble  this  species  in  size,  almost  as 
attractive  as  the  insect  itself.  He  finds  the  best  place  to  expose 
a  decoy  is  in  some  sunny  nook,  where  an  occasional  specimen  of 
the  species  of  which  he  is  in  search  is  seen,  allowing  the  full 
rays  of  the  sun  (provided  the  decoy  is  a  real  butterfly)  to  strike 
on  the  expanded  wings.  It  is  usually  his  custom  to  cut  down 
the  green  bushes,  except  perhaps  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
opening,  and  stripping  the  leaves  from  the  tallest  twig  or  branch, 
to  place  the  decoy  on  the  point.  If  he  cannot  get  a  decoy  to  start 
with  he  shoots  one,  for  he  says  that  any  dilapidated  specimen 
will  answer  the  purpose.  Mr.  Denton  adds  that  decoying  is 
practised  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea. 

Mr.  South  (Entom.  xxiv.  173),  referring  to  this  subject,  says, 
"  I  understand  that  some  collectors  of  tropical  butterflies  find  it 
a  good  plan  to  use  a  decoy  to  facilitate  the  capture  of  the  shy 
species  of  NymphalidcB.  When  a  specimen  of  a  desired  species 
is  secured,  it  is  killed  and  placed  with  its  wings  expanded  either 
on  the  ground,  or  on  a  twig,  within  easy  striking  distance  of  the 
operator,  w4io  takes  up  a  convenient  position  where  he  must  be, 
as  far  as  possible,  concealed,  and  then  await  the  arrival  of 
specimens.  Perhaps  the  would-be  captor  of  Apatura  iris  may 
think  it  worth  while  to  try  a  decoy  in  some  haunt  of  H.  I.  M. 
Probably  a  dry  set  specimen  would  answer  the  purpose." 

And  lastly  (Entom.  xxiv.  244),  Mr.  T.  E.  Sansom,  writing 
from  Yokohama,  says,  "  ....  In  various  parts  of  the  East 
I  have  found  a  dead  Ornithopteray  or  Papilio,  an  almost  certain 
decoy,  provided  of  course  others  of  the  species  are  about.  In 
Java  and  Selangor  (Malay  Peninsula)  when  I  caught  a  specimen 
too  bad  to  keep,  I  always  placed  it  in  a  convenient  position  for 
catching  others  it  might  attract.  Of  course  a  good  specimen 
could  not  be  so  treated,  as  in  two  minutes  it  would  be  carried  off 
by  ants.  Here  in  Japan,  where  ants  are  not  so  dangerous,  I 
leave  good  specimens  also,  for  a  few  minutes,  in  conspicuous 
positions  as  decoys.  With  Papilio  maackii  it  is  certain  to  attract 
others.  After  half  an  hour  or  so  the  attractiveness  seems  to 
cease,  so  I  doubt  if  a  cabinet  specimen  of  A.  iris  would  be  of 
much  use  as  a  decoy." 

So  that,  putting  aside  the  question  whether  butterflies  do  or 
do  not  assemble  by  scent,  it  seems  at  any  rate  clearly  estabhshed 
that  they,  or  some  of  them,  are  endowed  with  a  propensity  to 
critically  examine  everything  bearing  the  remotest  resemblance 
to  themselves,  or  to  flowers  or  objects  of  a  colour  similar  to  their 
own :  whether  the  allurement  be  attributable  to  a  desire  to  assist 
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a  fellow  flutterer  in  distress,  or  to  go  snacks  with  the  decoy  in  a 
fancied  feast,  or  to  the  hope  of  discovering  a  new  nectar, — 
whether  the  motive  be  love,  or  combativeness,  or  playfulness,  or 
simply  inquisitiveness,  does  not  concern  us  much  just  now  ;  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  butterflies  are  decoyable. 
With  respect  to  the  practical  procedure  of  decoying,  two 
notions  have  struck  me  as  possible  improvements  on  the  existing 
methods;— the  first  is  a  mechanical  decoy  with  life-like  move- 
ments, the  second  the  more  perfect  concealment  of  the  operator. 
With  regard  to  the  former,  no  doubt  a  lively  insect,  harnessed  by 
a  loop  of  fine  silk  drawn  round  the  thorax  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  pairs  of  wings,  with  a  foot  or  two  of  tether,*  would 
be  most  ''  fetching,"  but  I  hesitate  to  suggest  anything  which 
savours  of  cruelty,  though  it  would  certainly  be  less  objectionable 
on  that  score  than  the  pinning  of  the  living  insect :  nor  do  the 
requirements  of  the  case  seem  to  demand  such  a  display  of  real 
vitality.  I  shall  next  proceed  to  show  how  the  natural  move- 
ments of  the  insect  can  be  closely  imitated  by  a  person  operating 
from  a  distance  of  ten  or  even  twenty  yards. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  W.  F.  de  Vismes  Kane,  M.A.,  M.R.LA.,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  121.) 

Melit^a  aurinia,  Rott.,  artemis,  Fah. — Widely  distributed 
in  Ireland,  but  very  local.  Often  abundant  in  suitable  localities, 
but  apparently  unstable  and  fluctuating  in  numbers,  so  that  it 
disappears  for  years,  or  lingers  in  reduced  numbers,  as  at 
Cromlyn,  where  the  race,  from  which  the  var.  hihernica  was 
described,  formerly  abounded.  The  larva  is  very  subject  to 
parasites,  which  may  in  part  account  for  the  phenomenon.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  butterfly  has  been  known  to  increase  so 
prodigiously  that  whole  fields  and  roads  become  blackened  by 
the  moving  myriads  of  larvae.  An  instance  of  this  was  observed, 
by  the  Rev.  S.  L.  Brakey,  near  Ennis,  Co.  Clare,  where  he 
drove  out  to  see  a  reported  "  shower  of  worms,"  and  found  as 
above  described,  the  larvae  being  so  multitudinous  in  some  fields 
that  the  black  layer  of  insects  seemed  to  roll  in  corrugations  as 
the  migrating  hosts  swarmed  over  each  other  in  search  of  food. 
The  imagines  that  resulted  from  the  starved  survivors  were 
extremely  small  and  faded  in  colour,  one  male  of  which  is  in  my 
cabinet,  1  in.  3  lines  in  expanse.   Larvse  found  by  me  near  New- 

'•'  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  informed  that  this  method  has 
ah-eady  been  successfully  employed  in  the  case  of  Colias  edusa,  but  I  can 
find  no  record  of  the  circumstance. — H.  G.  K. 
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castle  station,  Co.  Wicklow,  were  infested  with  Apanteles  hignelli, 
which  up  to  that  time  was  considered  a  local  species  by  Mr. 
Bignell,  having  been  named  from  a  specimen  from  the  same 
host,  taken  in  the  North  of  Devon.  In  describing  the  forms  of 
this  insect  found  in  Ireland,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  traverse 
considerable  ground  and  consult  a  number  of  authorities ;  and, 
as  the  local  variations  presented  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
numerous,  consider  that  perhaps  a  short  digest  of  the  British 
varieties  that  have  come  under  my  notice  may  be  acceptable,  as 
they,  together,  form  a  catena  of  modifications  in  colour  and 
design,  whose  links  seem  to  require  classification,  and  their 
relative  positions  determined.  There  are,  it  appears  to  me, 
three  leading  forms.  The  first  is  represented  by  Hiibner's 
figure  653,  which  is,  I  understand,  generally  accepted  as  the 
typical  form,  Kottemburg's  reference  to  the  insect  he  named 
aurinia  being  vague.  1.  With  the  fulvous  patches  of  all  the 
wings  very  uniform  in  hue,  those  of  the  central  transverse  bands 
of  the  fore  and  hind  wings  only  slightly  brighter  in  tone  than 
the  rest.  The  bases  and  reticulated  ground  pattern  of  a  brownish 
black.  The  female  somewhat  brighter  in  tone,  and  more  ap- 
proaching the  var.  prceclara  in  some  instances.  This — which  is 
very  rare  in  Ireland,  occurring  only,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  as  an  aberration — is  a  common  form  in  England,  and  the 
ordinary  one  of  the  Swiss  Jura  (Prof.  Christ),  and  elswehere  on 
the  Continent.  I  have  met  with  it  at  Vichy,  as  well  as  at  the 
extreme  South  of  France  at  Hyeres,  where  it  is  also  accompanied 
by  the  var.  provincialis,  H.-S.,  in  which  the  uniformity  of  colora- 
tion is  still  more  pronounced,  so  that  it  may  be  described  as  of 
a  pale  washed-out  fulvous  ground  colour,  with  slightly  marked 
brownish  reticulation.  I  am  inclined  to  consider  this  type  of 
aurinia  to  be  probably  a  near  approximation  to  the  ancestral 
Melitcean  type,  since  it  combines  the  chief  characters  presented 
by  the  females  of  this  genus,  modified  or  developed  diversely  in 
the  various  species.  The  female  of  M.  cynthia  is  especially  close, 
while  its  male,  on  the  other  hand,  has  developed  very  striking 
central  white  bands,  a  divergence  shown  in  a  minor  degree  by 
the  following  varieties  of  aurinia,  I  have  a  specimen  of  very 
washed-out  coloration,  much  approaching  var.  p)rovincialiSy 
taken  at  Newbridge  with  the  var.  prceclara. 

Var.  signifera,  var.  nov.— This  is  a  transitional  form  from 
Penarth,  Wales.  It  is  characterised  as  follows : — 1.  By  the  stronger 
black  reticulation.  2.  By  the  outer  series  of  the  central  band  of 
fore  wing  having  acquired  an  ochreous  tint,  repeated  occasionally 
in  the  last  two  spots  of  that  of  the  hind  wing,  the  rest  of  that 
series  being  almost  obsolete  and  fulvous.  3.  The  cellule  of  fore 
wing  is  isolated  by  a  broad  black  edging  from  the  root  of  the 
wing,  a  trait  also  observable  in  a  less  degree  in  the  basal  blotches 
below  the  median  nervule,  the  two  areas  so  isolated  reminding 
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one  of  the  fore  and  hind  wings  of  a  Tinea.  4.  On  the  hind  wing 
the  costal  half  of  the  fulvous  submarginal  band  is  prolonged 
inward  toward  the  base,  invading  half  of  the  central  series  of 
spots,  and  obliterating  the  costal  half  of  the  black  base.  This 
remarkably  striking  topomorphic  variety  I  have  described  from  a 
series  kindly  lent  me  by  Mr.  E.  Adkin.  I  have  seen  Penarth 
specimens  also  in  Mr.  Tutt's  cabinet.  The  fulvous  costal  base 
reminds  one  of  that  character  in  M.  didyma.  I  have  not  noticed 
this  form  in  Ireland.  Expanse  :  ^  ,  1  in.  5  lines;  $  ,  1  in.  9  lines. 
Var.  prcEclara,  var.  nov.  Cf.  Hiibner,  figs.  4,  5  <?  ,  6  ?  . — The 
second  leading  form  is  the  one  most  commonly  met  with  in 
Ireland,  having  the  red  and  central  pale  series  very  vivid  in 
colour,  and  the  black  reticulation  darker  than  the  type,  and  may 
be  thus  described  : — Ground  colour  black,  strongly  and  broadly 
marked,  defining  the  coloured  blotches  sharply,  but  not  reducing 
them  in  number  or  size.  These  are  of  brilliant  terra-cotta  tint, 
but  the  central  transverse  series  (double  on  the  fore  wings)  are  of 
bright  straw-colour.  The  female  with  the  basal  two-thirds  of  the 
wings  black;  the  fore  wing  with  the  cell  red,  with  a  straw-coloured 
spot  at  basal  end  and  a  quadrate  one  toward  the  other ;  outside 
of  the  discoidal  cellule  follows  a  double  series  of  straw-coloured 
elongated  blotches,  similar  to  the  central  one  of  the  hind  wing. 
On  the  inner  margin  two  quadrate  blotches  of  same  colour. 
Submarginal  red  band  often  suffused  a  little  with  yellow.  Hind 
wing  with  a  straw-coloured  discoidal  spot,  a  short  series  of  red 
following  to  mid-wing,  a  complete  central  straw-coloured  series, 
and  a  submarginal  pupilled  quadrate  series  of  terra-cotta  red, 
outside  of  which  are  the  marginal  yellow  lunules,  larger  on  the 
hind  wing  than  on  the  fore  wing.  The  late  Mr.  Bond  used  to  take 
this  form  at  Kingsbury,  Middlesex.  Those  taken  at  Swansea  are 
similar,  but  somewhat  less  vivid  in  colour.  The  English  aurinia 
run  generally  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Irish.  The  var. praclara, 
in  its  richest  form,  approaches  the  character  of  the  continental 
M.  maturna.  Irish  localities  :  near  Golden  Ball,  Co.  Dublin ;  the 
Wicklow  Marshes,  and  Kilavany  Wood  near  Tinahely  (Bw.) ;  New- 
bridge, Co.  Kildare;  Cappagh  {U.)  near  Lismore;  and  Tramore, 
Co.  Waterford ;  on  a  hill  200  feet  above  the  sea-level  near  Cork, 
?  var.  (Sandford,  Ent.  xviii.  123) ;  Tralong  Bog  near  Glandore 
(D.);  Desertserges  Station,  south  side  of  Bandon  E.  (L.) ;  Black- 
stairs  Mount,  Co.  Carlow  {M.) ;  Skibbereen,  Co.  Cork ;  Ardtully 
near  Kenmare  {Miss  V.),  and  Killarney  {B.),  Co.  Kerry ;  Kilpeaton 
Bog,  Limerick,  and  at  Cratloe,  Co.  Clare  (N.) ;  Woodlawn  near 
Galway  (A.).  This  variety  is  found  in  Scotland.  Specimens 
from  Alford,  Lincolnshire,  also  are  in  Mr.  Adkin's  cabinet,  but 
the  colours  are  not  quite  so  vivid  as  in  the  generality  of  Irish 
specimens,  and  the  pale  discoidal  spot  of  hind  wing  is  obsolete. 
Expanse :  Lincoln,  1  in.  7  lines  a" ,  1  in.  10  lines  2  ;  Irish,  1  in. 
3  lines — 1  in.  8  lines  a" ,  1  in.  7  lines— 1  in.  11  lines  ?  . 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CAPTURES    AND    FIELD    KEPORTS. 

Spring  Lispidoptera: — 

Hampshire. — The  followiug  notes  on  recent  captures  and  observations 
in  mid-Hants  may  help  to  show  what  a  remarltably  early  season  it  is: — 
Antidea  hadiata  was  taken  on  April  1st,  and  Hemerophila  ahruptaria  on 
the  2nd ;  Cidaria  suffumata  and  Triphosa  dubitata  on  the  4th  ;  Cidaria 
siderata  a  few  days  earlier,  when  Ematurga  atomaria  and  Pachycnemia  hip- 
pocastanaria  were  also  out,  the  former  very  fine  and  dark  specimens  ;  on 
the  5th,  Eupithecia  nanata  was  taken,  and  E.  pumilata;  on  the  6th,  a 
single  Synchthus  malvcB,  two  LyccBiia  arfjiolus  (one  rather  worn),  and 
Pararge  eyeria ;  Pieris  hrassicce,  male,  was  also  netted,  while  Gonopteryx 
rhamni  was  in  great  force ;  another  specimen  of  Eupithecia  pumilata  was 
taken,  and  two  more  E.  nanata ;  several  Vanessa  polychloros  were  seen  on 
the  7th,  and  a  few  more  Pararge  egeria ;  also  Pieris  napi  and  Satumia 
pavonia. — Savile  G.  Reid,  Capt.  R.E.;  Froyle  House,  Alton,  Hants. 

Hunts. — I  found  a  perfect  Satumia  pavonia  female  on  a  hawthorn 
hedge,  on  April  5th,  at  Molesworth,  Huntingdonshire.  She  had  laid 
fifty-two  eggs  on  the  twig  where  she  was  resting. — (Rev.)  F.  H.  Wood  ; 
4,  St.  Paul's  Terrace,  Northampton,  April  12,  1893. 

Kent. —  Rhopalocera  : — Pieris  rapa,  one  in  our  garden,  March  24th; 
and  another  in  a  field  the  following  day.  Gonopteryx  rhamiii,  a  fine  male, 
flying  along  a  bank  near  Bexley,  March  8th.  Vanessa  urticcB,  several,  in 
fair  condition.  Heterocera  : — Satumia  pavonia,  saw  a  fine  female  in  a 
friend's  breeding-cage,  March  13th  ;  the  pupae  had  been  kept  in  a  cold  room, 
and  were  not  in  any  way  forced.  Asphalia  flavicornis,  a  male  in  my 
breeding-cage,  March  3rd  ;  I  afterwards  took  a  female  from  birch,  and  a 
few  males  on  the  lamps.  TcEniocainpa  gothica,  at  present  I  have  only 
taken  one,  a  male,  at  sallow,  March  13th.  T.  incerta,  only  one  male  of  this 
insect,  also  at  sallow,  March  J  3th.  T.  populeti,  a  friend  took  a  male  flying 
around  a  lamp,  March  13th.  T.  stabilis,  common  at  sallow.  T.  munda,  I 
have  not  taken  it  myself,  but  have  heard  of  a  few  at  sallow.  T. pulverulenta, 
abundant  at  sallow.  Cerastis  vaccinii,  common  around  tlie  lamps  in 
February,  swarming  at  sallow  in  March.  Scopelosoma  satellitia,  a  few  at 
sallow,  only  one  in  good  condition.  Brephos  patthenias,  saw  three  in  West 
Wickham  Wood,  March  11th  ;  and  am  now  taking  them  commonly  in 
Jayden's  Wood.  Phigalia  pedaria,  two  males  on  lamps,  February  2nd ; 
common  from  that  date  till  March  13th  ;  only  one  female.  Nyssia  hispi- 
daria,  I  did  not  work  for  it  this  year,  but  took  a  nice  male,  with  whitish 
hind  margin  and  hind  wings,  in  West  Wickham  Wood,  March  1 1th. 
Biston  hirtaria,  a  friend  bred  a  male,  March  13th,  and  took  a  female  the 
next  day  ;  I  also  bred  a  male,  March  23rd.  Amphidasys  strataria,  female 
in  the  breeding-cage,  March  7th  ;  I  have  bred  three  females  this  year,  in 
which  the  usual  chocolate  markings  are  replaced  by  black  and  very  dark 
brown  ;  none  of  the  specimens  bred  emerged  before  dark,  the  wings  rarely 
being  dry  before  7.30.  Hyhemia  rupicapraria  does  not  appear  to  be  very 
common  here ;  I  have  only  seen  a  few  males  on  the  lamps.  H.  leucophcBaria, 
the  first  on  a  lamp,  February  2nd;  it  has  been  very  common  this  year;  I 
often  took  about  thirty  males  from  Dartford  Heath  fence  after  a  south- 
westerly gale.  I  have  taken  all  the  varieties  described  by  Mr.  Arkle 
(Entom.  XXV.  123,  145 j,  with  the  exception  of  marmorinaria ;  another 
variety,  of  which  I  have  seen  three  specimens,  has,  within  the  grey  band,  a 
dark  central  shade  of  the  same  colour  as  the  boundary  lines,  the  remainder 
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of  the  wings  agreeing  with  the  type ;  a  common  variety  has  all  the  wings 
pale  brown,  faintly  marked  with  darker  brown,  the  central  band  merely 
indicated  by  the  boundary  lines.  Two  females  taken  this  year  differ  from 
the  one  described  by  Mr.  Arkle  (Entom.  xxv.  146)  in  the  following 
particulars : — thorax  with  three  longitudinal  dark  lines  ;  legs  dark  brown, 
dusted  with  grey  ;  trochanters  and  knees  grey.  H.  marginarla,  males 
common  on  lamps,  fences,  &c.,  from  February  4th  ;  two  varieties  of  the 
female  have  the  lines  across  both  fore  and  hind  wings  black,  rather  wide, 
the  entire  space  between  the  second  line  and  the  base  filled  up  with  black- 
brown,  the  space  between  the  second  line  and  the  hind  margin  rather  darker 
than  the  type  ;  there  are  also  two  wavy  dark  lines  near  the  hind  margin. 
H.  defoliaria,  three  males  at  lamps,  January  23rd,  and  another  on  the 
following  day;  one  was  the  unicolorous  variety.  Anisopteryx  ascularia, 
males  common  on  lamps,  fences,  &c.,  from  February  14th.  Cheimatohia 
hrumata,  males  common  on  lamps  during  January  and  early  part  of 
February;  last  specimen,  a  male,  February  17th.— P.  J.  Lathy  ;  Bexley 
Heath,  March  26,  1893. 

The  following  is  a  list,  with  dates,  of  butterflies  I  have  myself  seen  or 
caught  in  this  neighbourhood  during  March  : — Vanessa  urticce,  several  on 
the  8th ;  common  during  the  last  ten  days  of  the  month,  but  very  much 
worn.  Gonopteryx  rhamni,  one  male,  in  good  condition,  caught  on  the  8th. 
Vanessa  io,  single  specimens  on  the  23rd  and  28th.  Pieris  rapce,  one  male 
on  the  26th  ;  it  had  become  quite  common  by  the  28th.  P.  brassiccB,  one 
on  the  31st.— D.  P.  Turner  ;  Havelock  Road,  Tonbridge,  xlpril  4, 1893. 

Middlesex. — The  effect  which  the  wonderful  weather  of  the  past  seven 
weeks  or  so  has  had  upon  the  times  of  emergence  of  Lepidoptera  has  been 
most  marked.  Taking,  for  example,  Euchloe  cardamines,  the  following  are 
the  dates  upon  which  I  have  first  observed  this  species  during  the  last 
three  years :  — 1891,  May  31st;  1892,  May  7th;  1893,  April  19th. 
Everything  seems  nearly  three  weeks  earlier  than  in  1892 ;  and  fully  five 
weeks  earlier  than  in  the  wet  and  backward  spring  of  1891.  I  may  remark 
that  I  observed  Nisoniades  tages  flying  in  some  abundance  yesterday ;  in 
other  years  it  is  seldom  on  the  wing  till  the  middle  of  May. — Henry  D. 
Sykes  ;  The  Cedars,  Enfield,  April  23,  1893. 

Surrey. — On  April  4th,  my  brother's  eldest  son  and  myself  saw  three 
specimens  of  Pieris  brassicce  in  our  garden. — T.  H.  Briggs  ;  Surrey 
House,  Leatherhead. 

On  March  31st,  Brephos  parthenias  was  exceedingly  common,  flying 
round  the  birches  in  West  Wickham  Woods ;  indeed,  over  a  hundred  were 
seen  during  my  short  stay  of  about  two  hours.  Asphalia  flavicornis  was 
also  seen  on  the  wing  twice,  but  as  we  had  no  nets  with  us  were  unable  to 
make  any  captures.  I  again  visited  West  Wickham  on  Easter  Monday,  and 
was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  B.  parthenias  had  very  considerably 
diminished  in  numbers,  for  at  the  close  of  a  whole  day's  work  I  was  only 
able  to  get  four  fairly  good  examples  of  this  insect.  Amongst  other  things 
worth  mentioning  were  two  nice  Panolis  piniperda  and  two  (a  male  and 
female)  Amphidasys  prodromaria.  These  latter  were  freshly  emerged 
specimens,  and  were  taken  on  oaks  at  about  a  height  of  two  inches  from 
the  ground.— F.  J.  Robinson,  Jun. ;  Surrey  Cottage,  Water  Lane,  Brixton, 
S.W.,  April  6,  1893. 

Tephrosia  crepuscularia  has  turned  up  in  considerable  numbers  at  West 
Wickham  this  season.   It  is  to  be  taken  on  trunks  of  both  the  firs  and  oaks, 
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which  abound  in  the  woods ;  and  it  only  requires  about  half  an  hour's  dili- 
gent search  for  one  to  become  possessed  of  a  score  or  more  fine  specimens. 
Just  now  T.  biundulariais  also  to  be  taken,  though  sparingly;  and  Lobophora 
lobulata  is  decidedly  common. — F.  J.  Robinson,  Jun. ;  April  17,  1893. 

Co.  Cork,  Ireland. — On  the  27th  of  March  I  took  Thecla  rubi  and 
Lyccena  argiolus.  Vanessa  io  is  plentiful ;  but  F.  urticce  seems  rather 
scarce.     So  far  no  Gonopteryx  rhamni. — H.  McArthur. 

Spring  Larv^. — I  only  went  larvae-searching  one  night,  Feb.  11th. 
I  then  worked  in  the  lanes ;  larvae  were  very  plentiful ;  the  genera 
Leucania,  Xylophasia,  Noctua,  and  TriphcBUa  were  well  represented. 
I  have  also  taken  a  few  larvae  of  JJropteryx  sambucaria  from  ivy.  Out  of 
several  larvae  of  Geometra  papilionaria  sleeved  on  birch,  only  two  have 
survived  the  winter.  I  have  young  larvae  of  A tnphipyra  pyramidea  feeding 
on  lilac  and  hawthorn  ;  and  Hadena  proteus  on  hawthorn. — P.  J.  Lathy  ; 
Bexley  Heath,  March  26,  1893. 

Early  appearance  of  Lyc^na  argiolus. — L.  argiolus  began  to 
appear  here  on  April  2nd.  This  is  very  early  for  it,  as  I  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
take  them  till  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month.  To-day  I  took  out  my  net 
and  captured  six — five  males  and  a  female — and  saw  three  others.  All  the 
specimens  captured  are  in  fine  condition.  On  March  23rd  I  saw  a  small 
"  white,"  which  was  probably  Pieris  napi,  but  was  unable  to  capture  it,  so 
that  I  cannot  say  for  certain.  Pararge  egeria  began  to  appear  on  the  24th. 
— Arthur  Rashleigh  ;  Menabilly,  Par  Station,  Cornwall. 

Colias  edusa  in  April. — On  April  5th  I  saw  a  specimen  of  Colias 
edusa  flying  along  a  bank  here  in  the  sunshine,  but  not  having  a  net  with 
me  was  unable  to  take  it;  and  another  on  the  8th  of  the  month.  They 
evidently  had  hybernated,  as  that  species  was  very  plentiful  here  last  year, 
especially  near  the  sea,  where  they  were  constantly  flying  about  over  the 
rocks  ;  there  were  also  a  few  of  the  variety  hellce  taken. — A.  Rashleigh. 

Leucania  l-album  in  Jersey. — Leucania  l-album  was  very  common 
at  ivy  in  Jersey  last  year.  The  following  notes  are  copied  from  my  diary  of 
1892: — September  25th,  caught  three  Z-a/6if??i  at  ivy,  near  Bagot ;  28th, 
took  one  more  at  same  place.  October  11th,  caught  two  at  St.  Clements  ; 
15th,  caught  five  at  same  place ;  19th,  caught  two  at  same  place.  These 
last  three  entries  refer  to  the  same  plant  of  ivy,  which  was  growing  on  a 
rock  in  a  field  near  the  sea-shore. — Stanley  Guiton  ;  Bath  Street,  Jersey, 
March  29,  1893. 

Nyssia  hispidaria,  &c.,  in  Leicestershire. — On  March  6th  I  found 
8\x.  Nyssia  hispidaria  in  Cham  wood  Forest  in  this  county.  Last  year  I 
obtained,  in  the  same  locality,  a  melanic  specimen  of  Phigalia  pedaria 
[pilosaria);  and  also  two  melanic  specimens  of  Amphidasys  betularia.  On 
March  22nd  I  took  here  (four  miles  south  of  Leicester)  two  Hybernia  pro- 
gernmaria,  \a.r.fuscata,  dark  unicolorous  forms;  and  Rev.  C.  T.  Cruttwell, 
rector  of  Kil worth,  tells  me  that  he  took  the  same  variety  last  year  at  Kil- 
worlh  ;  and  this  year,  two  suffused  brownish  dusky  specimens,  intermediate 
between  the  ochreous  dusky  type-form  and  the  dark  form.  —  W.  G. 
Whittingham  ;  South  Wigston  Vicarage,  Leicester,  April  11,  1893. 

BiSTON  HiRTARiA  IN  FEBRUARY. — With  reference  to  Mr.  Bird's  note 
on  the  above  (Entom.  129),  I  had  a  female  emerge  on  February  i2th,  1891, 
in  a  breeding-cage  kept  in  an  outhouse.  Is  was,  however,  a  cripple. — 
Harry  Moore  ;  12,  Lower  Road,  Rotherhithe. 
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Clostera  anachoreta.— When  a  discussion,  to  which  I  am  a  party, 
degenerates  into  personalities,  I  at  once  withdraw.  Not  a  single  paragraph 
in  either  or  both  of  Dr.  Knaggs'  communications  has  the  slightest  bearing 
on  my  original  contention,  that  C.  anachoreta  could  not  be  justly  considered 
an  indigenous  British  species.  If  Dr.  Knaggs,  having  carefully  examined 
and  understood  my  alleged  facts  as  to  its  history  in  this  country,  can  dis- 
prove them, — or  if,  failing  to  do  that,  he  can  disprove  or  materially  modify 
the  inference  which  I  draw  from  those  facts, — well  and  good.  In  default 
of  this,  I  decline  to  continue  the  discussion. — (Rev.)  J.  Greene. 

HoMOPTERA  AND  Terrubia  robertsii  ? — Has  not  Mr.  Billups  made 
a  great  mistake  here?  (p.  141).  Has  he  not  taken  for  a  fungoid  growth 
the  waxy  filaments  which  emerge  from  the  abdomen,  &c.,  of  Liptra  imlveru- 
lenta  or  Phenax  auricoma  ?  At  any  rate,  the  specimen  should  be  examined 
by  a  competent  authority. — Harry  Moore;  12,  Lower  Road,  Rotherhithe. 

Destructive  Insects  in  Africa  (p.  135). — The  South  African  locust, 
or  Voet-ganger,  though  it  destroys  the  herbage,  does  not  deprive  stock  of 
food.  A  colonist  who  collected  for  me  in  the  Amatola  Mountains,  Cape 
Colony,  informed  me  that  sheep,  oxen,  and  horses  feed  on  them,  and 
always  improve  in  condition  after  a  flight.  When  a  swarm  settles  on  the 
line,  railway  traffic  is  greatly  impeded.  Upon  one  occasion  a  train  was 
delayed  2^  hours  between  Maltera  and  King  William's  Town,  their 
carcases  not  allowing  the  wheels  to  bite. — Harry  Moore  ;  12,  Lower  Road, 
Rotherhithe. 

Ancestral  Colouring  of  Lkpidoptera. — Mr.  Frohawk  calls  atten- 
tion (Entora.  97)  to  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  white  spots  in 
Argynnis  paphia,  and  suggests  that  in  primeval  times  only  brown,  black, 
and  white  forms  existed,  and  that  white  spots  "  may  be  instances  of  rever- 
sion to  a  later  transitional  stage."  I  suppose  this  is  still  a  debatable  point; 
but  it  certainly  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  figure  given  of  Mr.  Carpenter's 
capture  of  July  23,  1892,  the  white  spots,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  identical 
with  those  in  the  female  oi  Argynnis  sagana,  Dbld.,  from  Eastern  Siberia 
and  Japan,  one  of  the  finest  known  examples  of  a  supposed  archaic  type. 
In  the  specimen  I  possess  the  ground  colour  approaches  very  nearly  that  of 
A.  valesina,  only  the  white  blotches  (including  a  beautiful  series  of  angular 
spots  within  the  margins)  occupy  about  a  fourth  of  the  entire  area.  In  this 
connexion,  may  not  the  male  of  Melitcea  cynthia  be  considered  another 
partial  survival  of,  or  reversion  to,  the  ancient  form  ?  Mr.  Jenner  Weir, 
in  September,  1886,  exhibited,  before  the  South  London  Natural  History 
Society,  specimens  of  A.  paphia  and  A.  euphrosyne  with  white  spots  on 
the  wings,  and  both  he  and  Mr.  South  advanced  ingenious  theories  to 
account  for  them.  The  former  gentleman  also  again,  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  produced  specimens  of  Vanessa  cardui  and  Colias  electra  from 
Graharastown,  with  similar  albinic  characteristics.  In  October,  1887,  Mr. 
South,  after  an  exhaustive  series  of  experiments  with  concentration  of  the 
sun's  rays  on  portions  of  the  pupae  of  Vanessa  io,  withdrew  his  former 
theory.  Again,  in  April,  1887,  Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  read  a  paper  before 
the  same  Society,  in  which  he  accounts  chemically  for  colour  variations, 
especially  in  cases  of  albinism  and  melanism.  Other  theories  have  also 
been  put  forth,  and  yet  we  hardly  seem  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  fact 
that  there  is,  iu  constant  operation,  a  mysterious   law  of  Nature  which 
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impels  individuals,  with  more  or  less  frequency,  to  assume  partial  charac- 
teristics of  what  are  generally  believed  to  be  very  ancient  forms;  and,  as 
Nature  is  said  to  work  in  cycles,  it  is  probable  that  our  descendants  in 
some  future  seon  will  be  once  more  surrounded  by  an  animated  nature  as 
sombre  as  it  is  now  brilHant. — R.  S.  Standen;  67,  Earl's  Court  Square, 
S.W.,  April  6,  1893. 

The  Hairs  of  Acronycta  alni  Larva. — An  article  on  the  hairs  of 
A.  alni  (Entom.  xxv.  39),  which  just  falls  under  my  hand,  revives  my  desire 
to  ask  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  preservation  of  larvas  for  their 
experience  with  those  of  this  insect.  Those  conversant  with  the  process 
know  that  in  drying  an  empty  skin  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  is 
necessary ;  but  to  whatever  reasonable  degree  this  is  carried,  the  hairs  of  a 
larva  are  never  affected,  and  if  inadvertently  it  is  carried  beyond  this,  then 
skin  and  hairs  shrivel  up  simultaneously.  In  the  preparation,  however,  of 
the  fairly  numerous  number  of  larvae  of  A.  alni  I  have  tried,  I  find  a  quite 
exceptional  occurrence.  On  arriving  at  a  very  moderate  point  of  heat,  less 
than  normally  required  to  stiffen  a  skin,  the  two  large  flat-tipped  brushes 
on  the  second  segment  invariably  shrivel  up  suddenly,  much  in  the  way  it 
may  be  imagined  the  aiitennae  of  a  Rhopalocera  might  do,  while  all  the 
other  hairs  remain  unaffected  like  the  bristles  of  any  ordinary  larva.  This 
appears  to  point  to  these  two  brushes  not  being  true  hairs  at  all,  but  hollow 
tubes  of  a  quite  different  construction.  In  the  live  state  the  appearance  of 
these  brushes  is  already  exceptional,  and  gives  some  such  idea.  I  have  no 
means  of  applying  a  really  powerful  microscopical  examination  to  find  the 
explanation  ;  but  I  invite  the  experience  of  other  entomologists  who  have 
preserved  any  number  of  this  larva,  and  also  ask  those  who  have  a  power- 
ful lens  to  examine  these  brushes  minutely.  The  phenomenon  is  certainly 
such  as  has  not  come  under  my  notice  with  any  other  larvae  ;  and  I  claim  a 
pretty  extensive  experience  with  both  British  and  foreign. — N.  F.  Dobree  ; 
Beverley,  E.  York,  March,  1893. 

Gynandrous  example  of  Saturnia  pavonia. — A  line  specimen  of  iS. 
pavonia  {carpini)  emerged,  on  March  2'Jth  last,  with  male  wings  and 
antennae  on  one  side,  and  wings  and  antennae  of  the  female  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  an  extraordinary  specimen,  and  I  was  not  aware  that  this  species 
was  subject  to  gynandromorphism. — Chas.  E.  Morris;  Vernon  Lodge, 
Preston,  Brighton,  March  31,  1893. 

Migratory  Locusts. — Can  any  readers  of  the  'Entomologist'  inform 
me  if  they  know  of  the  occurrence  of  any  species  of  migratory  locust  in 
the  British  Isles  within  the  last  ten  years  or  so?— W.  Harcourt  Bath; 
195,  Ladywood  Road,  Birmingham. 

Decticus  verrucivorus. — Will  any  reader  who  is  interested  in  Ortho- 
ptera  kindly  let  me  know  if  this  fine  grasshopper  still  occurs  in  the 
Rochester  locality,  where  it  was  found  in  such  abundance  many  years  ago 
by  Professor  Henslow  ? — W.  Haucourt  Bath. 

COLIAS    EDUSA    ABSENT    FROM    THE    BrOAD  DISTRICT. — While  the  eutO- 

mological  papers  have  been  so  full,  during  last  summer,  of  the  abundance  of 
C.  edusa  in  the  majority  of  the  English  counties,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note  the  absence  of  it  (as  far  as  my  experience  goes)  in  the  Broad  district 
of  Norfolk,  where  I  was  collecting  from  Aug.  11th  to  Sept.  17th.  I  may 
mention  that  Vanessa  atalunta  and  V.  iu  were  both  very  plentiful,  and  other 
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Rhopalocera  were  by  no  means  unusually  scarce  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  of  any  theory  to  account  for  the  rarity  of  this  species  in  a  district 
apparently  so  well  fitted  for  insect  life,  while  in  the  surrounding  districts 
it  appears  to  have  been  plentiful,  viz.,  in  Cambridgeshire  (Entom.  xxv.  275), 
and  I  have  seen  a  number  of  specimens  from  the  coast  of  Suffolk  round 
Aldeburgh.— F.  P.  Bedford  ;  326,  Camden  Road,  N.,  March  29,  1893. 

Sugaring. — In  reference  to  Mr.  Garrow's  remark  (Entom.  186)  as  to 
the  failure  of  sugar  on  moonlight  nights,  several  times  last  year  I  took 
insects  freely  at  sugar,  even  when  the  moon  was  shining  brightly.  In 
July  I  captured  several  Leucania  turca  when  the  moon  (which  was  nearly 
full)  was  shining  on  the  iiisects  as  they  sat  at  the  sugar.  During  the  last 
week  the  Tseniocampidse  have  visited  sallow  blossoms  in  large  numbers, 
with  the  full  moon  shining  in  an  absolutely  cloudless  sky.  If  they  are 
attracted  to  sallows,  why  not  to  sugar  also  ? — J.  H.  D.  Bedles  ;  Kiddiug- 
ton  Rectory,  Woodstock,  April  3,  1893. 

Entomology  of  Grimsey. — The  Entomology  of  the  island  of  Grimsey, 
situated  12  or  20  miles  N.  of  the  north  coast  of  Iceland,  and  almost  oppo- 
site the  Eyjafjorde,  has  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  investigated.  The 
place  is  difficult  of  access,  and  unvisited  by  the  steamers  from  Copenhagen 
that  periodically  call  round  the  coast  of  Iceland,  and  its  inhabitants  are 
reported  to  be  rude  and  barbarous.  Unlike  the  numerous  islets  and  sker- 
ries that  form  an  archipelago  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  west 
coast,  Grimsey  is  sufficiently  far  from  the  mainland  to  possibly  repay  an 
enterprising  naturalist  by  some  characteristic  features  of  its  own.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Th.  Thoroddsen,  the  geologist  of 
Iceland,  relative  to  Grimsey: — "  Keyhjairh,  21st  April,  1890.  It  would 
be  of  great  interest  for  the  distribution  of  insects  in  arctic  regions  to  get 
some  information  on  the  Entomology  of  Grimsey ;  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  to  that  island,  as  the  mail  steamers  do  not  call  there.  In  the  year 
1884  I  was  so  fortunate  that  I  could  visit  that  island  with  a  Danish  man- 
of-war,  but  stayed  there  only  a  few  hours.  A  letter  about  my  call  there  is 
published  in  '  Nature '  (vol.  xxx.  770).  I  collected  only  few  plants,  which 
I  have  given  to  the  Botanic  Museum  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen." 
The  most  available  means  of  visiting  Grimsey  would  doubtless  be  to  charter 
a  sailing-boat  from  Akeneyli,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Eyjafjorde, 
about  30  miles  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  or  else  to  prevail  on  the  captain  of 
the  Danish  steamer,  by  offering  him  a  sufficient  consideration,  to  make  a 
short  detour,  to  allow  of  a  few  hours'  visit  to  the  island,  as  I  imagine  it  is 
within  his  discretion  to  call  at  other  ports  besides  those  mentioned  in  the 
saiHng  bill. — F.  A.  Walker. 

A  FiKE  Summp:r  PRKDICTED. — The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  *  Chester  Chronicle  '  of  March  25th: — "Our  es* 
teemed  friend,  Admiral  Massie,  of  Chester  (he  was  a  midshipman  at  the 
battle  of  Navarino,  1827),  frequently  calls  on  me  for  the  *  Weather  Record.' 
On  the  21st  he  paid  us  a  visit,  and  asked  how  is  the  wind  and  barometer. 
I  told  him  the  wind  at  6.16  a.m.  was  steady  at  North-West  by  North. 
With  a  twinkling  eye  and  smiling  face  he  at  once  corrected  me  : — *  Nor-rard- 
West  by  Nor-rard,  nautical  phrase,  you  know.'  *  Now  then,'  said  he,  •  we 
are  likely  to  have  six  months  grand  weather.  Through  a  cycle  of  years, 
if  the  wind  blows  steady  before,  on,  and  after  the  21st,  it  has  indicated  good 
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weather  for  months.  Search  your  record.'  I  have  done  so,  and  find  that 
for  the  last  forty  years  the  Admiral's  remarks  are  correct."  —  J.  Arkle  ; 
Chester. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London. — March  '29th,  1893.  —  Henry 
John  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Ernest 
Swinhoe,  of  Avenue  House,  Oxford,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  G.  C.  Champion  exhibited,  for  Mr.  A.  E.  Stearns,  a  living  specimen  of 
a  luminous  species  of  Pyrophorus,  which  had  been  found  in  an  orchid- 
house  at  Dorking.  It  was  supposed  to  have  emerged  from  the  roots  of  a 
species  of  Cattleya  from  Colombia.  Mr.  A.  H.  Jones  exhibited  living  full- 
grown  larvae  of  (jharaxes  jasius,  found  by  Mr.  Frederic  Raine,  at  Hyeres, 
feeeding  on  Arbutus  unedo.  Surgeon-Captain  Manders  exhibited  a  series 
of  Lycmia  theojjhrastus  from  Rawal  Pindi,  showing  cliraatal  variations,  the 
rainy-season  form  being  of  darker  coloration,  and  larger  than  that  occurring 
in  the  dry  season.  The  ground  colour  of  the  former  on  the  under  surface 
was  markedly  white  with  deep  black  striae ;  in  the  latter  form  the  ground 
colour  was  distinctly  reddish,  and  the  marking  reduced  to  reddish  lines. 
He  said  that  the  latter  form  had  been  described  as  L.  alteratus.  Mr.  F. 
Merrifield  mentioned  that  Dr.  Weismann  had  now  established  that  the 
colouring  of  Chrysophamis  phUsas  in  different  climates  or  seasons,  though 
in  part  attributable  to  the  actual  temperature,  was  in  part  constitutional. 
Mr.  S.  G.  C.  Russell  exhibited  a  beautiful  variety  of  Argynnis  selene,  taken 
near  Fleet,  Hants  ;  two  varieties  of  A.  selene  from  x\bbot's  Wood,  Sussex  ; 
typical  specimens  of  A.  selene  and  J.  ewjo/irosj/^ie  for  comparison ;  and  a 
remarkable  variety  of  Piei'is  napi  from  Woking.  Mr.  C.  J.  Gahan 
exhibited  a  microscopic  preparation  of  the  antenna  of  a  beetle  [Ptero- 
stichus),  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  sensory  nature  of  the  so- 
called  **  appendix  "  of  the  antenna.  Since  he  wrote  a  note  describing 
this  structure,  a  short  time  ago,  he  found  that  Professor  Beauregard  had 
already  suggested  its  sensory  character,  and  was  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
was  an  auditory  organ.  Mr.  H.  Goss  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Trogus 
lapidalor,  Grav.,  believed  to  have  been  bred  from  a  larva  of  Papilio 
machaon  taken  in  Norfolk  by  Major-General  Carden.  Mr.  Goss  stated 
that  he  sent  the  specimen  to  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Marshall,  who  said  it  was  a 
well-known  parasite  of  P.  machaon  on  the  Continent,  but  not  proved  to 
exist  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Merrifield  said  he  knew  this  parasite, 
and  had  bred  several  specimens  of  it  from  P.  machaon  received  from 
Spain.  Colonel  Swinhoe  read  a  paper  entitled  '*  The  Lepidoptera  of  the 
Khasia  Hills.  Part  I."  A  long  and  interesting  discussion  ensued,  in 
which  Mr.  Elwes,  Mr.  Hampson,  Colonel  Swinhoe  and  others  took  part. 
Mr.  W.  Bartlett  Calvert  communicated  a  paper  entitled  "New  Chilian 
Lepidoptera."  Mr.  J.  W.  Shipp  communicated  a  paper  entitled  *'  On  a 
New  Species  of  the  Genus  Phalacrognathus.'" 

April  12f7^.— Frederic  Merrifield,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
Sir  John  Talbot  Dillwyn  Llewelyn,  Bart.,  exhibited  a  number  of  speci- 
mens of  Lepidoptera,  Coleopiera,  and  Hymenoptera,  all  caught  or  bred  in 
Glamorganshire.  The  Lepidoptera  included  two  remarkable  varieties  of 
Vanessa  io,  both  obtained  from  the  same  brood  of  larvae,  from  which  the 
usual  eye-like  spots  in  the  hind  win os  were  absent;  varieties  of  Arctta 
menthastri ;  a  long  series  of  melanic  and  other  forms  of  Boarmia  repandata 
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and  Tephrosia  crepuscularia ;  and  bleached  forms  of  Geometra  papilio- 
naria.  The  Coleoptera  included  specimens  of  Prionus  coriarius,  Pyrochroa 
coccinea,  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus,  and  Astynomics  adilis,  which  latter  species 
Sir  John  Llewelvn  stated  had  been  handed  to  him  by  colliers,  who  obtained 
them  from  the  wooden  props  used  in  the  coal  mines,  made  out  of  timber 
imported  from  the  Baltic.  Mr.  Merrifield,  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Bower,  and 
Mr.  Stevens  made  some  remarks  on  the  specimens.  Sir  John  T.  D. 
Llewelyn  enquired  whether  the  name  of  the  moth,  which  had  a  sufficiently 
long  proboscis  to  fertilize  the  large  Madagascan  species  of  Orchis, 
AwjrcECum  sesquipedale,  was  known.  Mr.  C.  0.  Waierhouse  stated  that 
the  collections  received  at  the  British  Museum  from  Madagascar  had  been 
examined  with  the  view  to  the  discovery  of  the  species,  but  up  to  the 
present  it  had  not  been  identified.  Mr.  H.  Goss  exhibited,  for  Mr.  Frank 
W.  P.  Dennis,  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  several  nests  of  trap-door  spiders  con- 
taining Hving  specimens  of  the  spider,  and  read  a  communication  from 
Mr.  Dennis  on  the  subject.  Several  photographs  of  the  nests  and  the 
spiders  were  also  exhibited.  It  was  stated  that  Mr.  Dennis  had  found 
these  nests  at  Bahia  in  one  spot  only  in  a  cocoa-nut  grove  close  by  the  sea. 
Mr.  McLachlan  read  a  paper  entitled  "  On  species  of  Chrysopa  observed 
in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees ;  together  with  descriptions  of,  and  notes  on,  new 
or  little-known  Palsearctic  forms  of  the  genus."  The  author  stated  that  the 
species  referred  to  in  this  paper  had  been  observed  by  him  in  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  in  July,  1886,  when  staying  with  Mons.  Rene  Oberthiir.  After 
alluding  to  the  nature  of  the  district,  and  its  capabilities  from  an  entomo- 
logical point  of  view,  the  paper  concluded  with  descriptions  of  certain  new 
palsearctic  species  of  the  genus.  Dr.  Sharp,  who  said  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  district,  and  Mr.  Merrifield  made  some  remarks  on  the 
paper. — H.  Goss,  Hon.  Secretary. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
March  2'drd,  1893. — J.  Jenuer  Weir,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited  the  following  species  of  Diurni  Irom  Sutherland- 
shire,  N.B.,  viz.,  Pieris  brassicce,  L.,  P.  rapce,  L.,  and  P.  napi,  L. ;  Argynnis 
selene,  Schiff.,  A.  euphrosyne,  L.,  and  A.  aglaia,  L. ;  Epinephele  janira,  L. ; 
Ccenonympha  typhon,  Rott. ;  and  Thecla  riihi,  L. ;  and  commented  on  the 
similarity  of  the  forms  shown  to  those  occurring  in  the  South  of  England. 
He  noticed,  however,  in  the  C.  typhon,  that  although  there  was  considerable 
variation  in  the  colour,  in  none  were  the  dots  on  the  hind  wings  prominent 
as  in  many  of  the  Rannoch  specimens.  The  specimens  of  A.  selene  and 
A.  euphrosyne  shown  were  so  remarkably  alike  as  to  render  it  extremely 
difficult  to  distinguish  with  certainty  the  one  species  from  the  other.  Mr. 
H.  Moore  exhibited  a  striking  example  of  fasciation  in  the  young  wood  of 
Salix  capraa ;  also  an  example  of  the  tranference  of  the  scales  to  paper 
of  an  Indian  butterfly  of  the  Nymphaline  group.  Mr.  W.  Mansbridge 
stated  that  the  specimen  he  previously  exhibited  as  Hybernia  defoUaria, 
Clerck.,  was  a  melanic  form  of  H.  aurantiaria,  Esp.,  Mr.  A.  W.  Dennis 
having  drawn  his  attention  to  the  fact.  Mr.  Mansbridge  exhibited  a 
drawing  of  the  antenna  of  these  two  species,  showing  the  difference 
existing ;  also  dark  Odontopera  bidentata,  Clerck.,  from  Forres,  N.B. ;  a 
strikingly  light  specimen  of  Hybernia  leiicophaaria,  Schiff. ;  and  a  series 
of  Polia  chi,  L.,  var.  sujfusa,  from  Horsforth,  near  Leeds,  darker  than 
those  from  either  Bradford  or  Huddersfield,  and  therein  differing  from  Mr. 
Tutt's  experience  as  previously  expressed.  Mr.  H.  A.  Auld  exhibited  a 
species  of  Cassida  from  Fort  White,  Upper  Burmah.     Mr.  T.  W.  Hall 
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remarked  on  Mr.  Moore's  exhibit  of  Salix  caprcsa,  and  Mr.  Mansbridge 
said  he  had  seen  the  same  pecuHarity  in  Hliaceous  plants.  Mr.  J.  M.  Adye 
exhibited  two  Uving  examples  of  Moma  orion,  Esp.  (forced),  bred  from  New 
Forest  larvae  of  1892.  The  exhibit  was  made  in  metal  boxes,  and  a  dis- 
cussion ensued,  Mr.  Tugwell  considering  they  would  store  heat,  and  so 
make  the  enclosed  insects  restless ;  but  Mr.  Winkley  said  he  had  used  this 
form  of  box  for  Argynnis  paphia,  L.,  &c.,  without  harmful  results.  In 
further  illustration  of  the  phenomena  of  mimicry,  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  exhi- 
bited Nehroda  echaia  \-ax.  jacksoni,  which  was  closely  mimicked  by  both  a 
Nymphaline  and  Papiliouine  species,  viz.,  Hypolimnas  mhna  and  Papilio 
cenea,  $  ,  the  latter  species  being  the  southern  form  of  P.  merope,  which 
was  remarkable  for  the  polymorphic  and  polychromatic  varieties  of  the 
female.  Mr.  Weir  also  exhibited  two  other  similar  instances,  species  from 
Western  Africa  and  Northern  India,  being  also  mimicked  by  both  Nymph- 
aline and  Papilionine  species,  and  made  some  interesting  comments  thereon. 
April  ISth. — J.  Jenner  Weir,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Edwards  exhibited,  through  the  President,  a  specimen  of  Papilio 
govindra  from  the  Himalayan  region,  Mr.  Weir  remarking  that  the  species 
was  a  mimic.  Mr.  R.  Adkin  read  an  extract  from  an  interesting  letter, 
addressed  to  Mr,  Billups,  by  Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  from  Jamaica,  and 
exhibited  the  leaves  containing  the  species  of  Coccidse  referred  to. 
Mr.  Manger  exhibited  Dorippe  japonica,  a  crustacean  from  Japan. 
Mr.  Adkin  exhibited  a  small  collection  of  Sphinges  and  Borabyces  from 
Sutherlandshire,  N.B.,  consisting  of  Sesia  scoliifortnis,  Bork.,  Arctia 
caia,  L.,  Dicranura  vinula,  L.,  Orgyia  mitiqua,  L.,  Nemeophila  plan- 
taginis,  L.,  and  N.  russula,  L  ,  the  male  specimen  of  which  had  smoky 
hind  wings  ;  and  Odonestis  potatoria^  L.,  the  coloration  of  the  female  being 
intermediate  between  the  sexes.  Mr.  Perks  showed  a  bramble  leaf  from 
Chessington,  Surrey,  corroded  by  a  microscopic  fungus.  The  Secretary, 
Mr.  H.  Williams,  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robson,  of  Hartlepool,  requesting 
aid  from  members  of  the  Society  in  filling  up  forms  he  had  prepared,  asking 
for  certain  information  as  to  meteorological  conditions,  &c.,  when  sugaring 
for  NoctuaB ;  and  thus,  by  comparing  results  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Robson  hoped  to  come  to  some  conclusion  regarding  some  of 
the  anomalies  of  this  subject.  Mr.  Robson  said  he  would  be  happy  to  send 
forms  to  any  applicant  for  same.  Mr.  Turner  reported  the  capture  of 
Eupithecia  nanata,  Hb.,  Ematurga  atomaria,  L.,  and  larvae  of  Thera 
Jirmata,  Hb.,  T.  vaHata,  Schiff.,  and  Ellopia  fasciaria,  SchifiT. ;  and  Mr. 
Carpenter  said  that  Thecla  rubi,  L.,  had  been  taken  at  Eynsford,  Kent,  on 
April  3rd,  and  Syrichthiis  malvcB,  L.,  on  April  9th.  The  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  devoted  to  a  long  discussion  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
excursions  of  the  Society  during  the  ensuing  summer. — F.  W.  Hawes  and 
H.  Williams,  Hon.  Sees. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — April  lOlh. 
—Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  H. 
W.  Bowler,  Lisbon  Road,  Broadgreen,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 
Mr.  John  Watson  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  three  Hybrid  Silk 
Moths."=-  The  author,  in  speaking  of  these  hybrids,  stated  that  he  had 
microscopically  examined  the  female  hybrids,  and  found  thera  infertile, 
there  being  no  trace  of  an  ovary.  He  also  stated  that  the  hybrid  larvae 
spun  double  the  weight  of  silk  in  forming  the  cocoon  than  either  of  the 

'•'•  This  paper  will  be  published  in  the  June  'Entomologist.' — Ed, 
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parents.  Dr.  H.  H.  Corbett  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  the 
Lepidoptera  of  Doncaster."  He  enumerated  the  Lepidoptera  taken  by 
him  around  Doncaster,  and  drew  attention  to  the  local  variation  of  several 
of  the  species ;  he  also  exhibited  and  described  Lithocolletis  cerasicolella,  a 
species  which  he  had  recently  added  to  the  British  list.  Mr.  Watson 
exhibited  Papilio  elwesi,  female,  from  Central  China,  which,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  was  at  present  unique.  The  President  exhibited  Papilio  machaon; 
and  Mr.  Newstead,  a  collection  of  CoccidaB  formed  by  Miss  Tomlin  in 
Madras.— F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — March  29<A,  1893.  Mr.  G. 
H.  Kenrick,  V.P.,  in  the  chair.  The  following  were  exhibited : — By  Mr. 
R,  C.  Bradley,  insects  from  Sutton,  including  Euholia  cervinaria,  &c.  By 
Mr.  G.  W.  Wynn'  insects  from  Wyre  Forest,  including  Dlcranura  bifida, 
Lobophora  hexapterata,  &c. ;  also  Smerinthus  tilicB  from  Haubury  Park. 
By  W.  W.  Harrison,  Amphidasys  prodromaria,  from  Arley,  &c.  Mr.  G. 
Kenrick  read  a  paper  "  On  the  occurrence  of  the  black  variety  of  Amphi- 
dasys betularia.'"  He  said  that  it  was  first  described  by  Milliere  in  1859, 
from  a  specimen  from  Yorkshire ;  at  that  time  it  seems  to  have  been  a  new 
and  exceptional  form.  In  1869,  Newman  says  of  the  species,  "some  are 
black."  Since  then  it  seems  to  have  been  getting  more  and  more  common, 
until  now  we  find  it  contributing  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole.  Mr. 
Kenrick  mentioned  the  various  theories  of  the  causes  of  black  forms  of 
insects,  but  dismissed  them  all  as  inadequate  to  explain  the  origin  and 
increase  of  this.  He  thought  this  might  have  come  about  in  the  following 
manner : — In  all  cases  offspring  more  or  less  resemble  their  parents,  some- 
times one  only,  sometimes  both  ;  at  times  the  tendency  is  very  strong  for 
them  all  to  resemble  one  parent  only.  When  breeding  A.  betularia,  using 
one  type  and  one  var.  doubledayaria,  it  has  been  noticed  that  most  of 
the  offspring  are  black ;  therefore,  it  may  be,  a  chance  black  example  has 
bred  and  been  perpetuated  in  this  manner.  It  is  a  hardy  species ;  the 
blackness  of  the  variety  seems  neither  to  assist  nor  injure  it,  and  therefore 
there  would  be  no  selection  of  either  form  ;  and  it  can  easily  be  seen  that 
if  the  offspring  of  any  pair,  where  there  is  only  one  black  form,  tend  mostly 
to  become  black,  then  the  form  would  rapidly  increase,  as  this  appears  to 
have  done.  The  paper  was  discussed  at  length  by  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Nurse, 
Messrs.  G.  T.  Bethune,  Baker,  R.  C.  Bradley,  and  C.  J.  Wainwright.— 
CoLBRAN  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 

Cambridge  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
February  17th,  1893,  Annual  Meeting. — Mr.  Gibson,  of  Queen's  College, 
was  elected  a  member.  An  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  showed  the  Society  to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition ;  thirty- 
one  members  were  elected  during  the  year.  The  meeting  held  fortnightly 
during  the  University  Terms  had  been  well  attended,  and  the  exhibits 
numerous  and  interesting.  The  following  were  elected  officers  for  the 
year:— President,  Mr.  F.  V.  Theobald,  B.A.,  F.E.S.;  Vice-President,  Mr. 
A.  M.  Moss  ;  Librarian.  Mr.  A.  Jones  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  W. 
Farren,  F.E  S. ;  Council,  Mr.  T.  H.  Bryan,  M.A.,  Mr.  J.  C.  Rickard,  Mr. 
M.  White.  Mr.  Rickard  exhibited  British  specimens  of  Saperda  carcha- 
rias,  an  unnamed  species  of  the  genus  Necrophorus,  Trichiosoma  betuleti, 
Sirex  gigas,  a  dark  variety  of  Vespa  vulgaris,  Reduvius  personatus  and  its 
pupa,  Bombylus  major,  and  an  unnamed  Tachina ;  and  from  South  Africa, 
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two  species  of  scorpions,  "  trap-door  "  spiders  and  their  nests  or  galleries. 
Mr.  Theobald,  larva,  pupa  and  imago,  in  spirits,  of  Tipulu  maculosa;  and 
a  number  of  specimens  of  a  species  of  Agromyza,  the  larvae  of  which  had 
been  found  doing  considerable  damage,  mining  the  leaves  and  shoots  of 
chrysanthemums  in  greenhouses. 

March  Srd.— Mr.  F.  V.  Theobald,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Seyfang,  of  St.  Peter's  College,  was  elected  a  member.  Mr.  Moss  exhibited 
a  Sialid  (species?)  from  Rome,  and  a  box  of  Lepidoptera,  most  of  which  he 
had  "  forced  "  during  January  ;  among  others  were  specimens  of  Papilio 
machaon,  Smerinthus  tilicB,  Notodonta  ziczac,  and,  most  noteworthy,  a  series 
of  Bombyx  rubi,  on  which  he  contributed  notes  to  the  following  effect: — 
The  larvae  were  found  in  the  autumn,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  In 
January,  the  grass  and  moss  placed  in  the  frame  for  the  larvae  to  hide  in 
was  found  to  be  frozen,  so  much  so  that  before  the  larvae,  which  were  curled 
up  among  it,  could  be  extricated,  it  had  to  be  placed  in  a  warm  room  to 
thaw;  at  first  sight  the  larvae  appeared  to  be  dead,  but  subjected  to  a  tem- 
perature of  about  80  degrees,  or  more,  several  assumed  the  pupal  stage 
within  five  days,  and  in  ten  days  from  this — fifteen  days  from  the  time  the 
apparently  frozen  larvae  were  moved  into  the  warm — they  commenced  to 
emerge,  a  very  fair  proportion  of  the  larvae  producing  moths.  The  dis- 
cussion was  continued  by  Messrs.  Theobald,  Farren,  Fitzroy,  and  Jones. 
Mr.  Theobald  exhibited  some  larvae  of  an  unknown  species  of  Tipula  in 
rotten  wood,  from  Gloucestershire — microscopic  slides  and  photos,  of  them  ; 
also  a  larva  of  Simuliiim,  a  larva  of  a  new  Tamjpus,  and  an  undescribed 
dipterou  and  its  pupa.  Mr.  Jones,  a  series  of  Agrotis  exclamationis  and  its 
varieties.  Mr.  Farren,  Orphiedes  demoleus,  taken  in  South  Africa  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Rickard,  and  varieties  of  Papilio  machaon  from  Wicken  Fen,  and 
remarked  on  the  philogenetic  value  of  certain  corresponding  markings ;  a 
bred  series  of  Orohena  extimalis,  Scop.  =  margantalis,  Schiff. ;  and  repre- 
sentative species  of  Pterophori,  Crambi,  Tortrices  and  Tiueae.  Mr.  Bryan 
read  a  paper  on  "  Relaxing  and  Setting  Insects,"  and  exhibited  appliances 
and  drawings  in  illustration.  A  long  discussion  ensued,  Messrs.  Theobald, 
Jones,  Farren,  Bull,  White,  and  others  taking  part.  — Wm.  Farren, 
Hon.  Sec. 

Penarth  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society.  —  The 
fifth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Penarth  Public  Hall  on  Wednesday, 
March  22nd.  An  Evening  Conversazione,  which  was  well  attended,  was 
presided  over  by  F.  H.  Thomas,  Esq.,  R.C.A.,  President  of  the  Biological 
Society  of  Cardiff,  who  in  a  brief  address  referred  to  the  advantages  of 
entomological  research,  and  to  the  fact  that  many  interesting  objects  of 
Natural  History  were  rapidly  becoming  extinct,  and  no  traces  would  be 
preserved  but  by  the  work  of  such  Societies  as  this ;  he  also  advised  the 
formation  of  botanical  and  geological  sections.  Mr.  F.  Mason  gave  some 
amusing  details  of  a  visit  to  Fiji.  The  Annual  Report  was  presented  by 
the  Secretary,  and  showed  the  Society  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It 
stated  that  the  season  of  1892,  as  a  result  of  the  prevailing  fine  weather, 
had  proved  the  most  successful  which  the  Society  had  yet  experienced.  A 
valuable  addition  to  the  Library  had  lately  been  made,  by  the  purchase  of 
Owen  Wilson's  'British  Larvae  and  their  Food-plants.'  A  selection  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  given  during  the  evening;  and  at  inter- 
vals, in  an  adjoining  room,  some  beautiful  objects  were  exhibited  with  a 
linje-light   microscope,   by  Mr.  J.  Storrie,   late    Curator  of   the  Cardiff 
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Museum.  The  room  was  suitably  decorated  with  plants,  flowers,  pictures, 
&c.,  and  on  lines  of  tabling  in  the  centre  and  around  the  Hall  were 
arranged  cases  of  insects,  birds,  shells,  corals,  sea- weeds,  ferns,  fossils,  &c., 
and  a  variety  of  interesting  curios.  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  the  President 
of  the  Society,  sent  valuable  contributions  from  his  splendid  collections, 
considered  to  be  the  largest  in  the  West  of  England.  The  members  of  the 
Society  exhibited  upwards  of  150  cases,  most  of  the  insects  in  which  were 
captured  in  the  neighbourhood,  proving  the  richness  of  the  district  from  a 
naturalist's  point  of  view.  A  special  feature  in  the  arrangements  was  the 
opening  the  Exhibition  in  the  afternoon,  from  3  until  6  o'clock,  to  afford — 
especially  for  the  younger  portion  of  the  community — the  advantage  of  an 
inspection  by  daylight  of  the  vast  number  of  interesting  objects  which  had 
been  gathered  together;  the  schools  of  the  neighbourhood  were  well  repre- 
sented, and  a  considerable  number  of  other  visitors  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity.  All  the  arrangements  were  eminently  successful,  and  the 
desire  was  fully  expressed  that  similar  exhibitions  might  be  held  on  future 
occasions. — J.  Wallis,  Hon.  Sec. 
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A  Monograph  of  Oriental  CicadidcB.  By  W.  L.  Distant,  Fellow  of  the 
Entomological  Societies  of  London,  Belgium,  France,  and 
Stockholm.  Author  of  *  Rhopalocera  Malayana,'  *  A  Naturalist 
in  the  Transvaal,'  &c.  With  15  plates  (partly  coloured)  and 
woodcuts.  Published  by  order  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Indian 
Museum,  Calcutta.     4to,  London,  1889 — 1892,  pp.  xiv,  158. 

The  completion  of  this  important  work  (delayed  by  Mr.  Distant's 
visit  to  the  Transvaal  during  its  progress)  has  been  awaited  with  much 
interest  by  all  Homopterists,  and  we  heartily  congratujate  the  author 
on  the  successful  completion  of  his  undertaking.  He  states  that  his 
unpublished  catalogue  of  Cicadidae  contains  about  82  genera  and  720 
species,  of  which  34  genera  and  268  species  (nearly  all  of  which  are 
figured)  are  included  in  the  present  work,  which  deals  with  Eastern 
Continental  Asia,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  as 
far  as  New  Guinea.  We  could  have  wished  that  Australia,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand,  had  also  been  included;  but  we  presume  it  was 
necessary  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  work,  not,  perhaps,  so  much  on 
account  of  the  actual  number  of  Australian  species  as  because  the  large 
size  and  remarkable  character  of  many  of  them  would  have  required 
additional  plates  to  illustrate. 

Mr.  Distant's  preface  deals  chiefly  with  general  matters  relating  to 
the  geographical  distribution,  habits,  &c.,  of  the  insects;  and  we  are 
pleased  to  find  that  he  closes  by  gratefully  acknowledging  the  good 
work  done  by  his  artist,  Mr.  Horace  Knight.  He  concludes  his  book 
with  a  good  general  index,  and  another  of  geographical  distribution. 

The  bulk  of  the  work  consists  of  descriptions  of  genera  and  species ; 
and  in  the  case  of  species  which  the  author  has  not  been  able  to 
examine  at  home,  the  original  description  is  reproduced.  This  is  well, 
and  a  far  more  satisfactory  course  than  that  adopted  by  some  authors, 
of  giving  an  independent  description  of  a  species  which  they  have  con- 
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jecturally  identified  with  that  of  a  previous  writer,  often  without 
comparison  of  types  on  the  one  hand,  or  any  reference  to  the  original 
description  on  the  other.  We  cannot,  however,  agree  so  cordially 
with  Mr.  Distant  in  the  extremely  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which  he 
frequently  ranks  the  species  of  other  authors  as  synonyms  without 
sufficient  comment  or  explanation.  It  is  true  he  says  candidly 
(p.  20,  note)  •'  in  treating  other  entomologists'  species  as  '  varieties,'  I 
am  of  course,  in  the  absence  of  breeding  experiments,  expressing  my 
own  views  alone  " ;  but  this  is  a  very  different  matter  from  including 
a  species  described  by  Walker  from  the  Cape  (Platypleura  gemina) 
among  the  synonyms  of  the  common  East  Indian  P.  nobilis,  Germ., 
without  further  remark  than  that  Walker's  locality  is  "  clearly 
erroneous."  If  the  specimen  differs,  it  is  probably  a  distinct  species ; 
while  even  if  it  does  not,  there  is  no  d  priori  reason  why  the  same 
species  should  not  be  found  in  Africa  and  Asia,  which  would  be  simply 
an  interesting  fact  in  geographical  distribution. 

Every  excuse  must  be  made  for  difficulties  in  the  verification  of  the 
species  of  the  old  authors  ;  but  too  little  care  has  certainly  been  taken 
in  this  direction  also,  and  we  cannot  think  that  if  either  Mr.  Atkinson 
or  Mr.  Distant  had  compared  Linne's  description  of  Cicada  repanda  in 
the  *  Museum  Ulricae,'  p.  159,  they  would  ever  have  applied  the  name 
to  Walker's  Platypleura  interna,  which  differs  in  almost  every  particular 
stated  by  Linne.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  Mr.  Distant 
appears  to  have  accepted  the  ipse  dixit  of  another  entomologist,  without 
verification,  when  the  correct  identification  of  a  species  is  open  to 
grave  doubt,  as  in  the  case  of  Stal's  identification  of  Platypleura  ciliaris, 
Linn. 

The  sjmoptic  tables  of  genera  are  extremely  useful,  but  would  be 
more  so  if  they  had  been  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  apply  to  the 
females  as  well  as  the  males  throughout.  We  are  aware  that  synoptic 
tables  are  very  difficult  to  prepare,  and  the  least  error  renders  them 
misleading ;  but  still  we  think  that  too  little  attention  is  paid  by  many 
writers  to  female  insects  when  describing  genera  and  species  in  which 
the  secondary  male  characters  [e.  g.,  the  drums  of  CicadidsB)  are  of 
unusual  importance. 

Little  is  known  of  the  metamorphoses  of  the  Cicadid^e,  and  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  blame  Mr.  Distant  for  not  giving  us  more  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  We  have  no  doubt  that  much  useful  information 
might  be  derived  even  from  an  examination  of  the  empty  pupa-cases, 
which  are  common  in  our  collections,  if  they  were  always  ticketed  with 
the  name  of  the  species  to  which  they  belong,  but  unfortunately  this  is 
rarely  the  case  ;  and  otherwise  such  specimens  are  almost  useless  for 
scientific  purposes.  We  must  not  omit  to  add  that  when  a  species  is 
found  in  more  than  one  locality,  it  would  always  be  well  to  state  the 
locality  from  which  the  specimens  which  are  regarded  as  typical,  as 
well  as  of  any  species  figured,  were  obtained. 

We  are  sure  that  the  study  of  Cicadidse  will  be  largely  promoted  by 
the  publication  of  this  valuable  work ;  and  if  we  have  ventured  to 
point  out  a  few  of  what  appear  to  us  short-comings,  it  is  only  to 
indicate  the  lines  on  which  we  think  still  more  useful  work  may  be 
done  in  future.  We  must  remember  that  it  is  much  easier  to  criticise 
than  to  avoid  error  or  incompleteness. 
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ON    THREE    HYBRID    SILK-MOTHS,    HYBRIDISED    AND 

BRED    IN    NORTH    AMERICA.- 

By  John  Watson. 

Just  at  present,  when  there  is  so  much  discussion  going  on 
with  regard  to  hybrids  and  hybridisation  of  insects  both  here 
and  in  North  America,  I  thought  it  not  out  of  place  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on,  and  to  exhibit,  three  hybrid  moths  which  I  have 
received  from  my  most  esteemed  correspondent,  Miss  Morton. 
It  seems  to  me,  on  calling  to  mind  the  list  of  hybrids  which 
have  been  produced  by  crossing  representatives  of  the  genera 
Satiirnia,  Platysamia,  AnthercBa,  and  Actias,  that  the  New  World 
entomologists  are  far  ahead  of  those  of  the  Old  World  in  this 
interesting  and  valuable  branch  of  scientific  research;  I  say 
valuable,  because  I  think  there  is  no  more  certain  method  of  dis- 
covering whether  an  insect  is  merely  a  variety  of  a  species  or  a 
true  allied  species,  than  by,  where  possible,  crossing  specimens  of 
the  doubtful  species ;  this  method  would  be  to  pair  the  supposed 
variety  and  species  together;  if  they  are  two  distinct  species,  and 
a  pairing  was  obtained  and  imagos  resulted  from  the  hybrid  ova ; 
then,  even  supposing  there  was  not  in  their  progeny  a  male  and 
female  out  together  to  pair  again,  an  examination,  either  micro- 
scopical or  otherwise,  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  of  a  female 
would,  I  fancy,  conclusively  prove,  by  the  absence  or  presence 
of  eggs,  the  bona  fides  of  the  doubtful  parents  to  rank  as  species 
or  varieties.  I  have  examined  the  bodies  of  three  female  hybrids 
in  my  collection  (by  relaxing  and  emptying  the  body-contents  into 
50  per  cent,  alcohol,  macerating  and  staining  in  borax-carmine, 
and  mounting  for  microscopical  examination),  and  in  none  of 
these  was  there  anything  in  the  body  I  could  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  liken  to  the  egg-tubes  or  oviducts  which  are  so 
plentiful  in  the  bodies  of  female  moths,  even  after  they  have 
deposited  all  their  ova.     This  is  to  my  mind  a  very  important 

*  Read  before  the  Lancashire  &  Cheshire  Entomological  Society,  April  10th. 
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point.     If  a   species    and   its    variet3%  or  two   varieties  of   one 
species,  were  paired,  fertile  progeny  would  be  produced ;  and  if 
a  pair  of  specimens  of  this  progeny  would  not  pair,  or  even  if  two 
did  not  emerge  at  the  same  time  ;    then  again,  the  examination 
of   the  body    of   a  female  would  disclose  ova  in  the  oviducts, 
proving  that  this  female  was  one  of  the  progeny  of  one  species, 
as  it  was  fertile.     Of  course  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  examine 
and  report  on  a  male  specimen,  the  spermatozoa  being  so  very 
difficult  to  determine  under  even  advantageous   conditions  ;    at 
least  I  have  found  it  so,  and  I  can  also  speak  for  other  fellow- 
members  of  the    Manchester   Microscopical   Society.     I  think, 
except  amongst  that  grandest  order  of  all  the  Flora,  the  Orchi- 
dacese,  in  which  I  have  produced  seeds  even  amongst  such  widely 
separated  plants  as  allied  genera,  it  is  quite  the  rule  for  hybrids 
to  be  unfertile  ;  I  only  know  of  one  instance  of  a  hybrid  moth 
laying  ova ;    but  whether  even  these  could  produce  larvae,  if  fer- 
tilized, I  do  not  know  and  very  much  doubt.     Miss  Morton  wrote 
to  me  last  autumn  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  query  of  mine  as  to 
whether  she  ever  heard  or  knew  of  a  hj^brid  moth  depositing  ova, 
that  she  never  had  a  hybrid  to  lay  eggs,  but  a  friend  of  hers  did 
have  one  which  laid  a  few.    This  is,  I  think,  an  exception.    There 
is  in  France,  and  at  one  time  rather  extensively  cultivated  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Ailantine  "  moth,  an  insect  which  was  reputed 
to  be  a  fertile  hybrid  between  Attacus  cijnthia  and  A,  ricini,  and 
which  I  have  always  viewed  with  a  doubtful  eye  as  to  its  being  a 
true  hybrid.     Apart  from  another  source,  I  think  it  is  now  con- 
clusively proved   that  ricini  is  merely  the  Burmese  local  poly- 
■voltine  or  many-brooded  variety  of  the  common    cynthia.     My 
friend  Mark  L.  Sykes,  Esq.,  and  myself  have  had  a  considerable 
discussion  over  a  number  of  specimens  he  bred  from  pupae  sent 
to  liim  as  ricini.     They  are   certainly  more  like  the  figure  of 
ricini  given  in  Mr.  Wardle's  *  Handbook  of  the  Wild  Silks  of 
India  "  than  the  ordinary  cynthia,  but  slightly  different  from  the 
specimens  of  ricini  in  my  collection ;  however,  I  had  collected 
for  me  in  Bengal  a  large  number  of  riciniy  which  I  understand 
are  bred  there  on  Ricinus  as  the  Eria  or  Arrindi  moth,  and  sent 
here  in  papers ;    these  differ  considerably  from  either  my  other 
Burmese   specimens  or  Wardle's  illustration,   inasmuch   as  the 
pink  bar  on  the  primaries  is  merged  into  the  crescentic  moon- 
spot,  whereas  in  cynthia  they  are  separated,  the  pink  bar  being 
nearer  the  edge   of   the  wings.     For  the  last  three   years  Mr. 
Sykes  has  been  breeding  the  progeny  of  the  original  specimens  on 
privet,  and  now  at  the  third  generation  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell 
whicli  is  cynthia  or  ricini,  the  pink  bar  has  receded  from  the  edge 
of  the  wing  and  the  position  of  the  lunar  spot  has  altered  to  that 
of  my  imported  ricini,  and  yet  Mr.  Sykes's  original  parents  were 
from  the  North  American  naturalised  stock  of  the  common  cynthia, 
the  broods  yearly  showing  the  merging  into  ricini ;    this  I  think 
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proves  that  the  fertile  hybrid  is  a  cross  between  a  species  and  its 
vai'iety. 

That  the  Saturniidae  offers,  on  account  of  the  sembling  habit 
of  their  males,  unusual  facilities  for  hybridisation,  there  is,  I 
think,  no  doubt;  and  this,  I  suppose,  is  the  reason  there  are 
more  cases  of  hybridisation  in  this  group,  Miss  Morton  having 
produced  no  less  than  four,  and  three  of  these  four  are 
accountable  for  my  writing  on  the  subject.  Miss  Morton's 
method  is  as  natural  as  it  is  ingenious  and  simple,  and  briefly 
speaking  is  as  follows : — A  fresh  female  of  the  rarer  species  is 
tied  on  the  outside  of  a  muslin  cage,  and  inside  the  cage  are  one 
or  two  fresh  females  of  the  commoner  species.  This  cage  is  taken 
to  the  spot  where  the  common  species  occurs  and  hung  upon  a 
tree.  The  males  are  attracted  by  those  of  their  species  in  the 
cage,  and  being  unable  to  pair  with  them,  pair  with  the  tied 
female  of  the  other  species.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very 
simple  method,  and  far  more  natural  than  the  forcible  pairing  of 
two  insects  by  apposition,  which  I  know  is  done,  especially  to 
produce  ova  from  rare  insects. 

Two  remarkable  points  I  wish  here  to  mention  :  Miss  Morton 
wrote  to  me  in  April  or  May  last,  "  Is  it  not  strange  I  have  just 
had  imagos"  of  hybrids  "out  of  22-months-old  cocoons."  I 
had  a  few  of  these  cocoons  sent  to  me  last  March,  along  with 
some  other  cocoons,  but,  owing  to  that  pernicious  Washington 
post  office,  these  did  not  arrive  till  May,  when  all  the  pupae  had 
emerged  except  one  hybrid  and  one  P.  ceanothi ;  these  I  have 
now  living  and  apparently  healthy,  their  lives  having  been  saved 
to  me  by  their  laying  over  for  another  year.  The  hybrid  has 
thus  been  in  pupa  33  months,  surely  a  long  time  without 
nourishment. 

Another  remarkable  result  of  hybridisation  in  the  Platy- 
samias  is  the  excessive  amount  of  silk  spun  by  the  hybrid  larvae ; 
cocoons  in  my  collection  and  from  which  the  moths  have 
emerged,  average  as  follows  : — 

Platy samia-cecropia  .         .         .  12*5  grains. 

,,  gloveri  .         .         .         8         „ 

„  ceanothi  ...         6*5      „ 

Ceanothi- cecropia,  hybrid  .         .  19*5      „ 

Gloveri- cecropia  „  .         .  19         „ 

Whether  this  great  increase  of  silk  production  is  common  to 
all  hybrid  Saturniidae  I  do  not  know,  and  it  would  be  interesting 
if  others  who  have  series  of  cocoons  of  hybrids  and  their 
parents,  would  weigh  them  and  record  their  weights.  The 
three  hybrids  I  have  on  exhibition  now  are — 

A.  The  result  of  Actias  selene  (female),  India,  paired  with 
Actias  luna  (male),  N.  America. 

B.  Platy samia  gloveri  female,  paired  P.  cecropia  male. 

r2 
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C.  Platysamia  ceanothi  female,  paired  P.  cecropia  male. 
Besides  these,  other  hybrids  I  know  of  in  the  Saturniidse  are  as 
follows : — Platysamia  Columbia  crossed  P.  cecropia ;  Saturnia 
carpini  crossed  S.  sphii  or  vice  versa,  shown  at  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London  by  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  June, 
1892;  Anthercea  mylitta  crossed  A.  yama-mai  and  A.pernyiRnd  A, 
mylitta,  I  was  offered  ova  of  this  hybridisation  about  four  years 
ago,  I  think;  but  if  this  was  the  exact  cross  I  am  not  quite 
certain. 

Of  the  life-habits,  or  descriptions  of  the  larvae  of  these 
hybrids,  I  can  give  no  particulars  beyond  an  abstract  from  Miss 
Morton's  letter  dated  November  3rd,  1892.  Referring  to  selene- 
luna  she  says : — "  The  larvae  were  very  like  tuna,  only  more 
richly  coloured,  and  most  of  them  were  considerably  larger  than 
any  tuna  I  ever  saw ;  the  cocoons  were  very  different  from  either 
tuna  or  selene,  pale-coloured  and  silky,  thinner  even  than  luna, 
and  the  hybrids  are  very  beautiful,  the  males  a  great  deal 
handsomer  than  male  luna,  with  very  pointed  primaries  (like 
8elene)t  but  the  eye-spots  a  bright  pink ;  a  few  have  the  pink 
streaks  on  the  anal  angles  like  selene,  but  most  of  them  are  only 
whitish  with  the  faintest  blush  only.  The  females  are  more  like 
female  luna,  only  considerably  larger,  with  the  eye-spots  all  pink 
instead  of  yellow."  In  regard  to  this  thinner  cocoon,  it  may  be 
thinner  than  Zw?ia,  but  not  having  any  on  hand  I  cannot  say 
whether  they  are  heavier  than  either  parents.  Another  point 
and  in  which  the  hybrid  differs  from  those  of  the  Platysamia 
group  is  shown  in  the  same  letter  as  follows : — "  I  was  con- 
siderably disappointed  in  the  coming  out  of  the  moths  in  August 
and  September,  instead  of  wintering  over  as  luna  does  with  us." 
I  have  not  yet  examined  the  silk  of  these  hybrids  microscopically, 
so  cannot  yet  say  if  this  will  be  intermediate  between  that  of  their 
two  parents. 

The  moths  are  intermediate  between  their  respective  parents 
in  colour,  shape,  and  markings,  though  there  is  a  variation  in  the 
specimens  I  have  seen,  towards  either  of  their  parents.  The 
selene-luna  do  not  show  in  either  of  my  specimens  any  trace  of 
the  small  oblique  dash  of  red  which  runs  from  the  costal  nervure 
on  primaries  to  the  ocellus  as  is  seen  in  luna  though  not  in 
selene ;  nor  is  there  anything  like  an  intermediate  amount  of  the 
beautiful  white  down  on  the  bases  of  the  wings  found  so  plenti- 
fully on  selene.  The  male  hybrid  leans  towards  selene,  and  the 
female  towards  luna.  In  hybrid  B,  gloveri-cecropia,  I  unfor- 
tunately have  not  a  specimen  of  gloveri  to  hand  to  give  a  minute 
description  of  any  intermediate  variation  ;  the  hybrids,  however, 
are  slightly  paler  than  cecropia,  and  the  white  bar  between  the 
ocelli  and  the  margin  is  with  only  the  faintest  trace  of  the  red 
outer  edge  so  noticeable  in  cecropia.  These  bars  in  cecropia  are 
indented  and  curved,  but  in  the  hybrids  are  much  less  indented, 
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and  those  on  primaries  are  not  nearly  so  bent  as  cecropia,  and  on 
both  wings  are  broader  than  cecropia ;  outer  margin  of  secon- 
daries of  same  shade  as  primaries,  not  darker  as  in  cecropia^  the 
whole  insect  being  slightly  below  the  size  of  cecropia. 

Hybrid  C.  ceanothi- cecropia. — This  is  nearer,  to  my  mind,  to 
cecropia  than  ceanothi  in  size  and  shape  of  wings  though  inter- 
mediate in  markings,  but  a  lighter  colour  than  either  parents. 
The  costa  of  primaries  of  ceanothi  is  straight  for  three-fourths 
its  distance  from  the  base,  in  the  hybrids  it  is  arched  all  the 
way  as  in  cecropia;  the  outer  magin  of  the  secondaries  of 
ceanothi  are  not  rounded  as  we  find  in  cecropia^  and  in  this  again 
the  hybrids  distinctly  take  after  cecropia.  The  costa  of  secon- 
daries of  ceanothi  have  a  dip  in  them ;  in  cecropia,  arched ;  the 
costa  of  hybrids,  as  in  their  primaries,  is  arched  also.  The 
white  bar  on  the  wings  of  the  hybrids,  however,  conforms  much 
more  nearly  to  ceanothi,  and  the  ocellus  of  both  primaries  and 
secondaries  is  intermediate  in  shape  between  their  two  parents, 
having  the  width  of  cecropia  and  the  length  of  ceanothi,  in  which 
species,  as  in  the  hybrids,  the  outer  point  merges  into  the  white 
bar  on  the  secondaries.  The  under  side  of  secondaries  of 
cecropia  has  a  whitish  band  commencing  at  the  base,  where  it  is 
slightly  wider,  running  round  the  costa  and  meeting  the  white 
band  of  the  outer  margin.  In  ceanothi  this  band  is  nearly 
obsolete,  but  on  the  costa  and  a  little  from  the  base  is  a  pinkish 
spot.  In  the  hybrids  this  spot  is  dilated  into  an  elliptic  or 
spindle-shaped  spot,  running  to  the  base  of  the  wing  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  side  narrowed  out  into  a  mere  streak  along 
the  costa  till  it  meets  marginal  band  of  white,  into  which  it 
merges. 

In  conclusion,  whilst  writing  these  descriptions,  I  have 
thought  to  make  up  a  list  of  hybrids  occurring  in  the  Bomby- 
cidse,  and  would  like  information  of  any  which  are  known,  giving 
particulars  as  to  which  species  was  used,  as  male  and  female 
parents,  sexes  of  hybrids,  and  which  parent  each  sex  takes  after. 

177,  Moss  Lane  East,  Moss  Side,  Manchester. 


THE  WEST  INDIAN   SPECIES   OF  DACTYLOPIUS, 

By  T.  D.  a.  Cockerell,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S. 

The  genus  Dactylopius,  Signoret,  includes  the  Coccid^e 
commonly  known  as  mealy-bugs,  and  consists  at  present  of 
forty-one  known  species.  Of  these,  sixteen  have  been  described 
by  Maskell,  eleven  by  Signoret,  three  each  by  Bouche  and 
Coquillett,  and  one  each  by  Linne,  Gennadius,  Boisduval, 
Comstock,  DouglaS)  Niedielski,  Newstead,  and  Lucas.     A  few 
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other  names  have  been  proposed  by  different  authors,  which  are 
now  put  aside  as  synonyms. 

The  West  Indian  species  have  never  yet  been  studied, 
although,  in  Jamaica,  at  least,  they  are  fairly  numerous.  I 
have  up  to  the  present  time  recognised  seven,  and  doubtless 
others  remain  to  be  discovered. 

(1.)  Dactylopiiis  virgatus,  n.  sp. 

2  . — ih  T^^^-  long.  Very  white  mealy  brown  above,  except  dark  imrplish 
grey  subdorsal  stripes,  which  are  broadly  interrupted  centrally.  Caudal 
filaments  about  2  mm.  long,  i.e.,  about  half  length  of  body.  No  obvious 
lateral  appendages.  Segmentation  distinct.  Beneath  whitish,  legs  pale 
brown.  The  caudal  filaments  are  rather  slender,  but  not  fiUform  like  those 
of  D.  longifilis.  The  lateral  appendages  seem  to  be  represented  by  long  and 
very  fine  hairs,  which  are  obvious  in  the  young,  but  are  lost  in  the  adult. 
Very  young  individuals  are  pale  yellow.  Femur  (of  adult)  about  as  long  as 
tibia;  tibia  about  three  times  as  long  as  tarsus.  Antennae  with  eight  joints, 
— 3  and  8  subequal,  or  8  a  little  longer ;  2  sensibly  shorter  than  3  ;  4  rather 
longer  than  5  ;  5,  6,  and  7  about  equal. 

^ . — Brown.  Antennae  brown ;  all  the  joints  with  long  hairs, — 3  longest, 
longer  than  1  and  2,  decidedly  longer  than  last ;  4  same  length  as  6 ;  5  a 
very  little  shorter  than  4 ;  7  decidedly  shorter  than  6,  and  slightly  shorter 
than  5  ;  8  same  length  as  7 ;  9  still  shorter,  but  not  quite  so  short  as  1 ; 
10  same  length  as  5.  The  second  joint,  which  is  about  as  long  as  7  or  8,  is 
conspicuously  enlarged,  much  thicker  than  the  joints  following. 

On  a  tree  in  East  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  enormous 
numbers.  The  females,  with  their  cast-off  skins,  covered  the 
whole  under  surface  of  the  loaves,  which  turned  yellow  and 
dropped  off.  The  leaves  are  ovate-acuminate,  fleshy,  entire; 
stalks  reddish,  with  some  long  spines,  very  glutinous. 

In  June,  other  specimens  were  found  on  a  fruit  tree.  These, 
boiled  in  caustic  soda,  turned  madder  colour,  and  stained  the 
liquid  claret  colour ;  but  apparently  this  red  staining,  or  most  of 
it,  came  not  from  the  Coccids,  but  from  a  small  fruit  they  were 
on.  Still,  the  insects  themselves  were  afterwards  seen  to  be 
bright  red.  The  eggs  are  minute,  elongate,  stained  pale  pinkish 
after  the  soda  treatment.  In  one  of  the  individuals  of  this  lot  I 
noticed  a  knobbed  hair  on  the  tibia. 

In  addition  to  the  form  described  above,  I  have  found  several 
kinds  of  Dacti/lojnus,  which  I  was  at  first  disposed  to  regard  as 
distinct  species  or  subspecies ;  but,  after  comparing  them  with 
D.  virgatus,  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  separated,  except  as 
mutations  or  varieties. 

(a.)  Var.  farinosue.  $  . — Adult,  resembles  virgatus,  but  the  dorsal 
bands  nearly  obsolete ;  in  one  example  at  least  they  are  quite  so,  the  whole 
dorsal  surface  being  covered  by  the  white  powder.  Segmentation  distinct. 
The  dorsum  and  sides  emit  fine  hairs,  some  of  them  very  long,  but,  as  they 
have  no  secretion  on  them,  they  are  inconspicuous.  The  caudal  filaments, 
about  half  length  of  body,  or  slightly  less,  are  thickly  covered  with  secretion. 
There  are  no  lateral  processes.  Length  of  body,  about  Jth  inch.  The  legs 
and  antennic  are  pale  brown.  The  female  is  active.  Antennse  with  8rd  and 
8th  joints  longest ;  then  2.    Joints  6  and  7  stouter  than  5,  and  5  stouter  than 
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4  ;  4  and  3  of  equal  stoutness.  Joints  emitting  sparse  whorls  of  hairs.  Tibia 
about  as  long  as  femur ;  tarsus  not  half  length  of  tibia.  Tibia  emitting 
several  short  stiff  hairs.  Claw  with  curved  clubbed  digitules,  longer  than 
claw ;  no  tarsal  clubbed  hairs  seen. 

On  Prosojns  juliflora.  East  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
September,  1892.     Common  on  the  ends  of  the  twigs,  &c. 

(6.)  Variety.  ?  . — Adult,  much  as  in  var.  farinosus  ;  the  place  of  the 
bands  of  virgatus  is  indicated  by  pits  or  depressions  in  the  secretion, 
producing  two  pairs  of  thoracic  and  three  pairs  of  abdominal  spots  or 
patches  on  the  back,  the  abdominal  patches  each  emitting  a  hair.  This 
form  is,  therefore,  intermediate  between  farinosus,  in  which  the  dorsal 
surface  is  covered  with  white  powder,  and  virgatus  proper,  in  which  the 
secretion  is  locally  absent,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  bands. 

On  Acalypha^  on  the  leaves.  Parade  Garden,  Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

A  specimen  measured  was  3j  mm.  long;  with  the  caudal 
filaments,  2  mm.  long. 

(c.)  Variety.  $  . — Adult,  about  4  mm.  long,  thickly  covered  with  white 
mealy  substance.  Caudal  filaments  thick,  nearly  as  long  as  body.  Lateral 
filaments  obscure,  or  none.  Legs  and  antennae  brown.  Eye  very  large,  its 
inferior  margin  notched. 

On  sweet  sop  [Anona).     Kingston,  Jamaica. 

This  is  very  like  Ya,v.  farinosus,  but  the  caudal  filaments  are 
longer.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  that  in  giving  the  length 
of  the  caudal  filaments  in  this  species,  the  length  of  the  longest 
filament  is  quoted.  I  have  noticed  that  the  left  filament  is  some- 
times shorter  than  the  right. 

(d.)  Var.  liumilis.  $  (not  adult). — About  2  mm.  long.  Caudal  filaments 
white,  rather  thick  with  secretion  ;  less  than  1  mm.  long.  Body  pale 
lavender-grey,  with  the  segmentation  distinct ;  a  moderate  amount  of  mealy 
powder,  and  no  dark  dorsal  line,  but  some  indication  of  a  light  one,  due  to 
secretion.  Legs  and  antennae  pale  brown.  No  lateral  projections,  but  a  few 
hairs  free  from  secretion,  especially  close  to  the  caudal  filaments,  where  they 
are  as  long,  or  nearly  as  long,  as  the  filaments,  and  about  seven  in  number 
on  each  side.  Caudal  stylus  between  the  filaments  distinct,  about  quarter 
length  of  filament.  Eyes  black  and  distinct.  Antennae  of  8  joints, — "6  longer 
and  more  slender  than  2,  but  hardly  as  long  as  8;  4  to  7  subequal,  and 
shorter  than  2.  First  joint  with  a  few  long  hairs ;  no  very  long  hairs  on 
eighth.  Claws  with  knobbed  digitules,  the  knobs  larger.  Tarsus  with  the 
usual  knobbed  hairs,  but  the  knobs  almost  obsolete.  Tibia  with  a  row  of 
stout  hairs  or  bristles  on  inner  side,  and  a  row  of  finer  ones  externally. 
Tibia  about  twice  as  long  as  tarsus ;  and  as  long  as,  or  even  a  little  longer 
than,  femur.  Later  on,  more  fully  grown  individuals  were  observed,  nearly 
4  mm.  long.    Very  young  ones  are  yellowish. 

On  Trihulus  cistoides.  East  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
July,  1892. 

At  first  I  thought  this  was  a  distinct  species,  but  now  I  feel 
sure  it  is  only  a  form  of  virgatus.  On  September  29th,  I  found 
undoubted  D.  virgatus  in  great  abundance,  young  and  adults,  on 
Trihulus  cistoides,  in  East  Street.  The  adults  swarmed  on  the 
fruits. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SUGGESTIONS    FOR    DECOYING    BUTTERFLIES. 
By  H.  G.  Knaggs,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  157). 

In  the  contrivances,  suggested  for  snaring  butterflies,  which 
follow,  doubtless  many  shortcomings  will  be  found,  upon  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  your  readers  will  look  indulgently.  Still  if  the 
principle  of  mechanical  decoying  should  be  adopted  by  collectors, 
the  work  here  commenced  will  assuredly  be  perfected  by  others. 
The  plan  proposed  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  a  little  com- 
plicated, but  there  is  really  nothing  which  cannot  be  overcome, 
at  trifling  expense,  by  a  moderate  amount  of  ingenuity — a  com- 
modity with  which  the  entomological  fraternity  are  supposed  to 
be  well  stocked.  And  now  for  business.  Fig.  1  shows  a  side 
view  of  the  apparatus  for  working  the  decoy,  and  gives  the 
position  of  the  insect ;  but  in  the  completed  mechanism  the 
wings  would  be  covered  beneath  by  the  card  B,  Fig.  1,  while  the 
thorax  and  abdomen,  being  encased  in  Da,  Fig.  3,  would  not 
be  visible  from  below.  Fig.  2  shows  the  action,  viz.,  the  alter- 
nate depression  and  elevation  of  the  wings.  Fig.  3  explains  how 
the  decoy  is  made. 

Firstly. — File  flat  the  top  of  the  horizontal  part  of  a  medium 
sized  "  dresser-hook,"  F,  and  whip  on  with  "  waxed  end  "  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  of  watch-spring, 
Gr.  Next  solder  (or  whip)  on  a  metal 
loop,  H,  about  half-way  down  the 
brass  perpendicular  part,  and  then 
screw  the  iron  portion  into  the  top  of 
a  peg  of  hard  wood,  about  an  inch 
square  at  the  upper  part  and  tapering 
downwards,  some  six  inches,  to  a 
point,  but  screw  it  into  one  of  the 
corners  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
rest  of  the  top  surface  may  be  avail- 
able for  driving  the  peg  into  the 
ground. 

Secondly. — Bend  another  piece  of 
watch-spring,  D,  two  or  three  inches 
long  according  to  the  size  of  the 
decoy  to  which  it  has  to  be  fitted, 
into  the  shape  indicated  in  Fig.  2. 
In  doing  this  no  heat  must  be  used, 
or  the  temper  of  the  steel  will  be  lost ; 
on  the  other  hand,  no  sudden  or  ex- 
cessive pressure  must  be  applied,  or 
the  spring  will  snap.  The  best  way 
is  to  cautiously  and  patiently  work 
it  with  the  fingers  in  the  direction  of  the  original  curve,  until 
the  requisite  angle  is  obtained,  and  then  to  straighten  out  the 
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two  arms,  giving  just  a  slight  curve  in  the  opposite  direction 
towards  the  extreme  tips ;  the  spring  may  then  be  perforated  for 
the  thread  E,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  But  as  this  perforating, 
though  certainly  the  best  and  most  workman-like  job,  is  difficult 


to  do  even  by  the  aid  of  heat,  another  and  easier  plan  will  be 
suggested  further  on.  The  spring  may  now  be  slipped,  at  its 
middle,  under  the  shorter  spring,  G. 

Thirdly. — Cut  two  pieces  of  card,  A  A,  Fig.  3,  larger  than  the 
expanded  wings  (to  be  afterwards  trimmed  off  when  the  latter 
have  been  attached),  thus  affording  more  protection  from  damage 
to  the  decoy  than  if  the  cards  had  been  cut  smaller.  Next  cut 
out,  and  bend  to  the  shape  indicated,  three  pieces  of  card,  Da, 
E,  and  F,  and  glue  them  firmly  together,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
leaving  a  space  at  G,  through  which  the  bent  spring  (D,  Figs.  1 


and  2)  has  to  pass  ;  then  hinge  the  pieces  A  A  to  D  by  means  of 
a  strip  of  linen  or  tape  B,  as  shown  at  A  a,  Ba,  D^i,  in  Fig.  3 ; 
but  this  must  be  so  managed  that  the  wing  pieces  have  free 
movement  upwards  and  downwards. 
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The  slot,  C,  Fig.  1,  through  which  the  spring  D  should  pass 
loosely,  is  made  in  the  way  shown  at  C,  Fig.  3,  i.  e.,  two  hits  of 
thick  card  ahout  an  eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  b  h,  are  glued  on  to  a 
larger  piece  of  card,  a,  about  half  an  inch  wide,  and  when  dry 
the  surfaces  h  b  are  brushed  over  with  glue,  and  stuck  on  the 
card  B,  Fig.  1  (=  the  underside  of  A,  Fig.  3),  at  the  point 
indicated,  that  is,  if  the  spring  be  perforated ;  but  if  the  spring 
is  entire,  as  mentioned  in  the  alternative  and  easier  plan,  then 
the  slot  should  be  so  placed  that  its  upper  edge  is  about  level 
with  the  spot  marked  as  perforated  in  Fig.  1,  in  which  case  it 
will  merely  be  necessary  to  slip  loops  of  silk,  thread,  or  fishing 
hair  over  the  free  end  of  the  spring  D  beyond  C.  When  both 
sides  of  the  decoy  have  been  thus  treated,  bring  the  ends  of  the 
threads  down  through  the  loop  H,  taking  care  that  both  are 
exactly  of  the  same  length,  and  connect  them  with  a  length  (10  or 
20  yards)  of  the  finest  '*  water  cord,"  such  as  used  for  running 
fishing  tackle,  the  pulling  at  which  will  produce  a  close  imitation 
of  the  movements  of  the  living  insect.  Now  comes  the  delicate 
operation  of  separating  the  wings  from  the  thorax  of  a  specimen 
of  the  species  required,  and  glueing  the  thorax  with  head  and 
abdomen  attached  into  the  groove,  D,  Fig.  3,  and  the  wings  on  to 
A  A,  Fig.  3,  in  as  nearly  the  normal  position  as  possible. 

It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  the  male  or  the  female 
should  be  used  to  decoy ;  my  inclination  is  towards  the  brightest 
coloured  insect,  the  male,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  flashing 
in  the  sun  of  a  decoy,  made  of  steel  blue  tinsel  cut  to  the  shape, 
might  prove  effective  in  the  case  of  Apatitra.  In  the  event, 
however,  of  a  living,  or  recently  killed,  insect  being  employed 
(non-mechanical),  the  female  might  probably  prove  the  more 
enticing,  for  I  cannot  even  yet  quite  give  up  the  idea  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  attraction,  one  by  scent,  the  other  by  sight. 

Supposing  that  anyone  should  wish  to  keep  a  set  of  decoys, 
the  following  would  suffice.  One  prepared  dresser-hook  and  peg, 
two  or  three  different  sized  bent  springs,  and  as  many  species  of 
butterflies  ready  mounted  as  decoys  as  might  be  considered 
necessary,  and  these  might  be  kept  in  a  suitable  receptacle.  If 
this  reminds  one  somewhat  of  those  curious  collections  of 
impossible  flies  so  inseparable  from  the  noble  art  of  fly  fishing, 
our  next  consideration  is  forcibly  suggestive  of  the  machinations 
of  the  Whitechapel  bird-catcher,  and  consists  in  a  spring  net 
which  may  be  worked  from  the  same  distance  as  the  decoy. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NOTE     ON     HELOTA     GEMMATA,     Gorh.,     and 

HELOTA     FULVIVENTRIS,     Kolbe. 

By   C.   Ritsema,    Cz. 

In  a  *'  List  of  Coleoptera  new  to  the  fauna  of  Japan,  with 
notices  of  unrecorded  Synonyms  "  (see  ante,  p.  150),  Mr.  G.  Lewis 
declares  Helota  fulviventris,  Kolbe,  1886,*=  Helota  gemmata, 
Gorh.,  1874.t  Tliis  assertion  is,  however,  incorrect.  Both  are 
undoubtedly  distinct  species. 

The  female  sex  of  Helota  fulviventris  differs  from  that  of 
gemmata,  as  is  correctly  indicated  by  Mr.  Kolbe  {I.  c),  by  its 
apical  ventral  segment,  this  being  somewhat  longer,  and  having 
no  apical  depression.  Moreover,  the  apices  of  the  elytra  are 
rounded  in  the  female  of  fulviventris  (see  the  figure  which 
accompanies  Kolbe's  description)  ;  in  that  of  gemmata,  however, 
they  are  acuminate.  Finally,  the  sides  of  the  prothorax  in  fulvi- 
ventris are  more  distinctly  crenulate,  and  the  striae  on  the  inner 
half  of  the  elytra  are  more  irregularly  continued,  the  2nd  and 
3rd,  as  well  as  the  4th  and  5th  striae,  being  here  and  there 
coalescent,  dividing  their  interstices  into  detached  polished 
portions,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  chain ;  the  space  between  these 
two  chains  is  irregularly  covered  with  strong  punctures. 

In  the  male  sex  the  two  species  are  easily  distinguished  by 
the  shape  of  the  apical  portion  of  the  anterior  tibiae  ;  in  gemmata 
the  inner  margin  of  the  under  surface  is  thrown  up  so  as  to  form 
a  compressed  keel,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  male  of 
fulviventris. 

Synopsis  of  the  three  Japanese  species  of  Helota : — 

A.  Pronoturn  rugose,  with    raised,  nearly  impunctate,  patches.     Upper 

surface  dark  bronze.     Larger  species. 

a.  3rd  and  5th  elytral  interstices  continuous,  here  and  there  with  a 

large  puncture.  ^.  Anterior  tibiae  with  a  compressed  keel  at  the 
end  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  under  surface.  ? .  Apices  of 
elytra  acuminate ;  last  ventral  segment  with  a  depression  at  the 
apex. gemmata. 

b.  3rd  and    5th   elytral   interstices   divided    by    the    often   coalescing 

bordering  striae  into  detached  ovate  portions.  ^.  Anterior  tibise 
without  a  compressed  keel  at  the  end  of  the  inner  margin  of  the 
under  surface.  ?  .  Apices  of  elytra  rounded ;  last  ventral  segment 
without  depression  at  the  apex.       ....    fulviventris. 

B.  Pronotum  more  finely  and  evenly  punctured,  without  raised  patches. 

Upper  surface  bronze-green.     Smaller  species.      -    cereopunctata. 

Helota  gemmata,  Gorh.,  and  cereopunctata,  Lewis,  are  known 
from  Japan  only  ;  fulviventrisy  Kolbe,  moreover,  from  Korea  and 
Amur  (Berlin  Museum). 

Leyden  (Holland),  Kapenburg  94.   May,  1893. 

*  Arch.  f.  Naturgesch.  188G,  p.  18'2 ;  pi.  xi.,  fig.  25. 
t  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  London,  1874,  p*  448. 
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LIFE-HISTORY    OF    COLIAS  EDUSA. 
By  F.  W.  Frohawk,  F.E.S. 
(Concluded  from  Entom.  xxv.  p.  202.) 

Having  previously  published  the  descriptions  of  the  egg  and 
young  larva  immediately  after  emergence  from  the  ovum,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  describe  C.  edusa  through  all  the  remaining 
stages. 

When  eight  days  old,  June  19th,  1892,  the  larva  measured  i  of 
an  inch  in  length  and  was  of  a  very  pale  creamy  yellow-green  colour. 
On  that  day  it  crawled  to  another  leaflet  of  clover  and  spun  a  little 
layer  of  silk  on  the  under  surface  and  thereto  fixed  itself  for 
moulting  for  the  first  time,  which  took  place  on  the  21st. 

The  colour  after  first  moult  is  of  a  dull  smoky  or  grey- 
green,  the  head  dusky  brown,  both  head  and  body  being  clothed 
with  very  short  fine  hair  or  pubescence,  only  visible  by  the  aid  of 
a  lens,  which  also  brings  into  view  indications  of  a  lateral 
whitish  stripe  and  a  smoky  leaden  hue  prevailing  over  the  under 
surface.  Its  first  meal  after  moulting  consists  of  the  cast  skin. 
In  feeding  on  the  leaves  it  now  perforates  them,  whereas,  previous 
to  moulting,  it  fed  only  on  the  cuticle,  leaving  the  internal  fibres. 

On  June  29th  several  larvae  were  in  their  second  stage, 
having  only  moulted  once,  but  the  majority  were  in  the  third 
stage  and  were  almost  ready  for  the  third  moult. 

Before  second  moult  the  larva  measures  i  of  an  inch ;  colour 
pale  yellowish  grey-green  ;  head  and  body  minutely  sprinkled 
with  black  dots,  each  emitting  a  tiny  white  hair ;  the  segmental 
divisions  are  clearly  discernible,  and  each  segment  is  wrinkled 
transversely;  the  ground  colour  of  the  head  is  brown;  the  anal 
segment  is  slightly  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  It  rests  in 
a  perfectly  straight  position  along  the  midrib  of  the  leaflet  with 
the  head  towards  the  base.  After  second  moult  and  shortly 
before  the  third  it  is  |  of  an  inch  long ;  the  body  is  nearly  cylin- 
dical ;  the  colour  is  of  a  dull  green  approaching  a  smoky  or  grey- 
green,  produced  by  the  numerous  black  warts  and  whitish  hairs, 
which  also  gives  the  surface  a  velvety  texture,  increased  in 
roughness  by  the  deep  transverse  wrinkles ;  a  whitish  lateral  line 
runs  the  entire  length  of  the  body  ;  the  head  is  pale  ochreous- 
green,  sprinkled  with  black  warts  and  white  hairs  similar  to  the 
body ;  the  under  surface  is  dull  green.  Just  before  moulting  the 
colouring  becomes  paler  and  assumes  a  light  bluish-green  tint. 

One  larva  which  hatched  on  11th  June,  moulted  the  third 
time  on  the  morning  of  July  1st,  and  its  fourth  moult  occurred 
on  the  4th  of  that  month,  feeding  for  only  two  days,  as  it  fixed 
for  the  fourth  moult  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  and  changed  its 
skin  the  following  day. 

After  third  moult,  when  twenty  days  old,  it  measures  i  of  an 
inch   in  length  while  resting;    the   colour  is   now   light   green 
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tinged  with  bluish,  resembling  very  closely  the  colour  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  clover  leaf;  the  white  spiracular  line  is  con- 
spicuous and  encloses  the  spiracles  and  a  yellow  spot  on  each 
segment.  The  previous  description  answers  precisely  to  this 
stage,  excepting  the  above  remarks.  It  rests  with  its  anterior 
segments  slightly  raised  in  a  gentle  curve.  It  has  the  power  of 
ejecting  its  excrement  to  some  distance  as  if  by  means  of  a 
spring.  It  feeds  during  the  day  in  sunshine  or  shade,  but  prefers 
the  former,  and  grows  rapidly. 

After  fourth  and  last  moult. — When  full  grown,  on  July  10th, 
twenty-nine  days  old,  it  measures  1^  of  an  inch  long,  and  is 
almost  cylindrical  but  slightly  attenuated  at  either  end;  it  is 
moderately  stout,  but  well  proportioned ;  the  segments  are 
clearly  defined  and  transversely  wrinkled;  the  entire  surface, 
including  the  head,  legs  and  claspers,  is  profusely  sprinkled  with 
extremely  minute  black  warts,  each  emitting  a  very  fine  and 
short  white  hair,  giving  the  whole  surface  a  rough  and  somewhat 
velvety  appearance ;  it  is  entirely  of  a  clover-green  colour,  but 
varying  in  depth,  being  darkest  on  the  dorsal  surface  and  palest 
on  the  ventral  area,  where  it  approaches  a  bluish-whitish-green ; 
a  very  beautiful  and  conspicuous  spiracular  stripe  adorns  the  side, 
which  is  composed  of  yellow  and  bright  orange-vermilion  streaks 
alternating,  the  yellow  occupying  the  anterior  half,  the  red  the 
posterior  half  of  each  segment;  the  spiracles  are  white  and  situated 
immediately  in  front  of  the  red,  the  upper  edge  of  the  stripe  is 
outlined  with  white,  and  directly  below  the  red  mark  is  an 
intensely  rich  black  spot  on  each  segment,  from  the  third  to 
tenth  inclusive ;  the  first  two  and  last  two  segments  are  without 
the  black  spot. 

This  larva  commenced  crawling  restlessly  about  on  the 
following  day,  the  lith,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  it 
fixed  itself  for  pupating  upon  the  gauze  covering  which  I  had 
recently  placed  over  the  plants  to  prevent  the  full-grown  larvae 
from  escaping  ;  at  noon  the  next  day  it  had  pupated. 

The  pupa  measures  |  of  an  inch  in  length  and  J  of  an  inch 
across  its  greatest  width.  Lateral  view  : — The  head  terminates 
in  a  point  slightly  upturned,  with  the  dorsal  surface  compressed  ; 
the  thorax  is  swollen  and  somewhat  rounded  and  very  slightly 
keeled ;  the  body  is  nearly  cylindrical  and  tapering  to  the  anal 
segment,  which  is  rather  elongated  and  furnished  with  hooks ;  the 
wing  is  dilated  along  the  inner  margin  and  considerably  swollen 
about  the  middle  of  the  costal  area. 

Dorsal  view : — It  is  broadest  across  the  thorax  at  the  base  of 
the  wings ;  the  head  is  sharply  angular  and  the  body  gradually 
attenuated.  The  colour  of  the  head  is  dark  olive-green  above, 
sharply  defined  laterally  by  light  greenish  yellow  and  clear 
green  underneath ;  the  whole  of  the  dorsal  surface  is  a  clear  light 
green,  with  a  medio-dorsal  darker  green  longitudinal  line,  and 
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shading  into  darker  green  down  the  side  to  the  inner  margin  of 
the  wing ;  the  wing  is  also  a  clear  green,  darkening  at  the  base 
and  of  the  same  colour  as  the  antennae  and  legs;  the  inner 
margin  is  dark  green  and  sharply  defined  by  an  inner  sub- 
marginal,  pale  greenish  yellow  stripe,  which  blends  into  the 
darker  colouring  of  the  wing ;  this  light  stripe  extends  down  the 
side  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  are  placed  the  whitish  spiracles. 
There  are  from  three  to  four  small  black  dots,  forming  a  sub- 
spiracular  series,  one  on  each  segment,  and  below  a  dark 
purplish-brown  band  extending  from  the  wing  along  the  abdomen, 
which  is  broken  up  into  four  blotches  by  the  segmental  divisions; 
the  last  one  is  generally  very  pale  and  the  smallest ;  at  the  end 
of  the  discoidal  cell  is  a  small  black  dot,  a  sub-marginal  series 
of  six  smaller  black  dots  situated  between  the  nervules,  and 
a  few  very  minute  black  specks  on  the  thorax.  Such  is  the 
description  when  eleven  days  old.  It  is  attached  by  the  anal 
hooks  to  a  pad  of  silk  spun  upon  any  suitable  object  the  larva 
selects  for  the  purpose,  and  also  by  a  silken  belt  round  the 
middle.     The  pupal  state  occupies  about  eighteen  days. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  a  number  in  the  act 
of  pupating,  the  process  generally  occupying  about  twenty 
minutes,  from  the  splitting  of  the  larval  skin  down  the  thorax 
until  the  last  writhings  of  the  pupa  to  firmly  anchor  the  hooks 
into  the  silk ;  the  actual  casting  of  the  skin  is  accomplished  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  entire  transformation  of  edusa  from  larva  to 
pupa  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  Cartsrocephalas  palaemon, 
which  I  recorded  Entom.  xxv.  p.  255. 

The  same  individual  served  throughout  for  the  above  history. 
The  egg  stage  occupies  about  six  days ;  the  larval  stage  about 
thirty  days ;  and  the  pupal  about  eighteen  days ;  such  being 
the  average  periods  for  the  metamorphoses  of  the  summer 
emergence. 

From  the  following  notes,  relating  to  autumnal-reared  speci- 
mens, it  will  be  seen  that  the  duration  of  time  embraced  by  the 
different  stages  varies  considerably,  and  is  wholly  influenced  by 
the  conditions  of  temperature  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

A  female  captured  August  20th,  1892,  deposited  a  few  ova  the 
next  day;  many  more  deposited  on  the  24th;  several  more  on 
the  26th  ;  and  she  died  on  the  27th.  The  first  larva  hatched 
out  on  the  27th  ;  many  hatched  September  1st.  The  individual 
hatched  on  the  27th  began  spinning  a  layer  of  silk  along  the 
midrib  of  a  clover  leaflet  late  on  the  afternoon  of  September  1st, 
and  thereon  fixed  itself  that  night,  preparatory  for  its  first  moult, 
which  took  place  the  following  day,  the  slough  comprising  its 
first  meal. 

Second  moult  on  13th  September,  again  feeding  on  its  cast 
skin. 

Third  moult,  early  morning,  20th  September. 
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Fourth  and  last  moult,  26th  September. 

Spun  up  for  pupating,  13th  October. 

A  male  emerged  16th  November,  followed  by  two  other  males 
the  same  day;  others  emerging  on  the  2 1st  and  26th,  and  the 
last,  a  female,  on  the  8th  December. 

Five  females  captured  5th  September,  near  Guildford ;  large 
specimens.  Confined  all  five  on  growing  plants  of  clover  the 
next  day.  The  first  few  ova  were  deposited  on  the  13th  and  the 
last  on  the  19th;  about  200  in  all  were  deposited  by  the  five. 
The  first  lot  of  ova  from  each  female  commenced  hatching  on  the 
23rd  September,  and  by  the  middle  of  October  170  larvae  were 
doing  well,  when  a  cold,  sunless  week  with  frost  set  in  and 
proved  fatal  to  all.  None  of  them  exhibited  any  intention  of 
hybernating,  but  all  the  C,  hyale  larvae  I  had  feeding  at  the  same 
time  did  enter  into  hybernation.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes 
with  C.  edusa  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  does  not  hybernate  as  a 
larva. 

Balham,  S.W.,  February,  1893. 


A  CATALOGUE   OF  THE   LEPIDOPTERA  OF  IRELAND. 
By  W.  F.  de  Vismes  Kane,  M.A.,  M.R.IA.,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  159.) 

Var.  scotica. — I  have  adopted  this  name  because  I  find  it  has 
crept  into  use  in  catalogues  for  a  Scottish  variety,  hitherto 
undescribed.  Mr.  Robson,  it  seems,  was  the  first  to  use  it, 
under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Birchall  had  employed  it  for 
some  Scottish  form  attempted  to  be  represented  in  the  unsatis- 
factory figure  accompanying  that  of  his  var.  hibernica.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  convenient  to  attach  it  definitely  to  the  very  distinct 
variety  taken  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  which  the  black  ground  is 
intense  and  extremely  predominant,  filling  the  basal  area  of  all 
the  wings  up  to  the  fulvous  discoidal  patch  in  the  fore  wing,  and 
the  pale  central  series  of  the  hind  wing ;  the  pale  discoidal  spot 
of  which,  however,  is  usually  retained,  and  sometimes  traces  of 
fulvous  near  the  costa.  In  the  outer  area  of  the  wings  the  black 
invades  the  coloured  patches,  obliterating  some  and  reducing  the 
size  of  the  rest.  The  straw-coloured  patches  are  of  a  duller  tone 
than  those  of  the  preceding  variety.  The  fulvous  submarginal 
band  of  the  fore  wing  is  suffused  centrally  with  yellowish,  but  that 
of  the  hind  wing  usually  retains  its  normal  colour  and  size.  In 
Mr.  Adkin's  series,  from  Aberdeen,  there  is  a  male  with  the  straw- 
coloured  patches  very  large  and  bright.  Expanse  :  1  in.  5  lines 
— 1  in.  6  lines  3"  ;  1  in.  8  lines — 1  in.  9  lines  2  .  Localities : 
Cromlyn,  and  Killynon  (Miss  R.),  Co.  Westmeath ;  also  at  Moy- 
cullen,  Co.  Galway,  and  Toberdaly,  King's  Co.    Irish  examples 
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usually  pass  muster  as  the  var.  hibernica.  Mr.  Adkin  has  a 
characteristic  example  from  Lancashire,  along  with  others  of 
var.  prceclara  approximating  this  form  in  the  dull  coloration  of 
the  straw-coloured  series. 

Ab.  hibernica,  Birchall.  — **(^ .  Wings  above  black.  Fore 
wings  ornamented  with  fulvous  patches  arranged  in  a  series 
near  the  hind  margin,  and  with  a  number  of  others  in  the 
middle  white  or  whitish  straw-coloured,  joined  at  the  inner 
margin,  forming  a  blotch.  The  hind  wings  with  a  broad  fulvous 
fascia  along  the  hind  margin  (the  fulvous  marks  on  the  narrow 
black  outer  margin  of  examples  of  the  type  being  indistinct  or 
obsolete  in  the  variety) ;  beneath  pale  fulvous,  with  similar  but 
indistinct  pattern.  $  .  Fore  wings  fulvous,  marked  with  a 
double  row  of  white  or  pale  straw-coloured  patches,  sometimes 
confluent  and  forming  fasciae,  with  the  outer  band  carried  on 
across  the  hind  wings.  Hind  wings  as  in  typical  forms,  but 
ornamented  neither  with  pale  straw-coloured  nor  fulvous  patches. 
Expanse  of  wings  :  c^" ,  1  in.  4  lines — 1  in.  8  lines ;  $  ,  2  in.  —  2  in. 
3  lines.  Larva  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  English 
form  of  Artemis.  Habitat:  the  central  bogs  of  Ireland."* 
The  selected  specimens  from  which  the  above  description  was 
taken  were  sent  to  Mr.  Birchall  by  Mrs.  Battersby,  Gromlyn, 
Eathowen,  Westmeath.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed,  owing 
to  a  misconception  of  his  prefatory  remarks,  that  Mr.  Birchall' s 
var.  hibernica  is  the  ordinary  Irish  form,  but  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  Gromlyn  insects  (var. 
scotica)  present  the  extreme  characters  above  given.  I  have,  by 
the  kindness  of  the  captress,  eight  specimens,  of  which  only  one 
nearly  accords  with  the  definition,  falling  short  however  in  size. 
I  have  also  seen  Mrs.  Battersby's  collection,  and  though  all  are 
more  or  less  distinguished  by  the  predominance  of  the  black 
ground  and  the  pallor  of  the  straw-coloured  markings,  yet  they 
vary  very  considerably  inter  se,  many  being  simply  dark  examples 
of  the  var.  scotica,  and  none  approach  the  size  mentioned  above, 
the  largest  female  measuring  1  in.  10|  lines.  I  have  not  seen  the 
true  ab.  hibernica  from  any  other  locality.  It  seems  necessary 
here  to  refer  to  Mr.  Birchall's  prefatory  remarks,  in  which  he 
lays  great  stress  on  the  distinction  between  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
forms  of  M.  aurinia,  the  latter  corresponding,  he  considers,  to 
the  var.  merope  of  Duponchel.  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to 
differ  wholly  from  my  late  friend's  conclusion,  and  can  only 
suppose  that  he  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  alpine  variety 
in  question.  I  much  regret  that  the  publication  of  these  care- 
lessly written  comments  on  this  remarkably  aberrant  form  has 
led  to  so  much  confusion  and  misapprehension,  Mr.  Dale  and  other 
writers  having  been  led  astray  in  their  references  to  the  Scottish 

*  Translated  from  the  original  Latin  description  given  in  Ent.  M.  M.  vol.  x. 
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and  Irish  forms  of  M.  aurinia  in  regard  to  size  and  characteristics. 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Birchall's  experience  of  the 
Irish  insect  was  but  limited,  as  the  Wicklow  locahty  given  in  his 
list  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Bristow,  and  the  Westmeath  specimens 
were  taken  by  Mrs.  Battersby. 

Other  aberrations : — a.  The  double  series  of  straw-coloured 
blotches  on  the  costal  half  of  the  central  band  of  fore  wing  occa- 
sionally become  confluent  (which  is  one  of  the  characters  given 
of  the  ab.  hihernica),  forming  a  series  of  parallel  streaks,  and 
sometimes  also  the  two  quadrate  ones  on  the  central  portion  of 
the  inner  margin  are  fused.  This  occurs  in  specimens  of  most 
of  the  varieties.  Mr.  Tutt  has  many  from  Carlisle,  and  some 
from  Scotland;  also  Lancashire  examples;  and  I  have  many 
from  Irish  localities.  /^.  On  the  hind  wing  a  similar  character 
occasionally,  but  rarely,  appears;  the  straw-coloured  patches 
becoming  linear.     Tramore  and  Toberdaly. 

Melit^a  athalia,  Rott, — "  Killarney,  abundant "  (B,), 

Vanessa  urticje,  L. — Everywhere  common. 

Vanessa  io,  L. — Common  in  many  parts  of  the  South.  I 
have  seen  it  plentiful  at  Glengarriff,  Killarney,  near  Cork,  on 
the  Saltee  Island  off  the  Wexford  coast.  New  Boss  (B.-iT.),  and 
elsewhere  in  Munster.  In  Connaught  also,  in  the  Co.  Galway, 
Moycullen,  &c.  Occasionally  in  the  Co.  Wicklow  (Ashford) ; 
rarely  in  Co.  Dublin,  as  at  Killiney  and  Howth  ;  but  of  late  years 
it  has  not  been  seen.  Occasional  specimens  have  been  noticed  in 
Ulster,  as  at  Knockbreda,  one  (Bw.) ;  Lisburn,  one  {J,  Stears) ; 
one  also  at  Derry  and  at  Greencastle  (W.  E,  H.).  Bare  at  Drum- 
reaske,  Co.  Monaghan,  at  Cromlyn  (Mrs,  B.)  and  Killynon 
(Miss  J?.),  Co.  Westmeath ;  and  Enniskillen.  I  observed  this 
species  flying  on  the  barren  shore  of  Bere  Island,  at  the  mouth 
of  Bantry  Bay. 

Vanessa  antiopa,  L. — I  have  a  specimen  much  worn,  taken 
July  21st,  1865,  by  the  late  W.  G.  Battersby,  M.D.,  near 
Caragh  L.,  Co.  Kerry.  One  is  in  the  Eev.  James  Bristow's 
cabinet,  taken  near  Belfast  (Ent.  viii.  220).  One  was  seen, 
many  years  ago,  near  Trillick,  Co.  Tyrone,  by  my  friend  the 
Rev.  S.  L.  Brakey,  whose  entomological  training  renders  the 
record  reliable,  settled  on  the  roadside,  but  not  captured,  it 
being  Sunday.     I  have  no  recent  records. 

Vanessa  atalanta,  L. — In  Leinster  and  Munster  usually 
very  common,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  Connaught.  In 
Ulster,  however,  its  appearance  is  capricious,  depending  appa- 
rently on  climatic  variations.  At  Drumreaske,  Co.  Monaghan, 
I  have  in  warm  seasons  seen  it  flying  in  great  numbers  at  the 
end  of  summer;  also  near  Derry  (W.  E.  H.)  ;  but  usually  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  plentiful  in  the  North.     Mr.  Watts  has  seen 
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it  abundant  on  Collin  Mt.,  Antrim.  A  very  fine  variety  was 
taken  by  Mrs.  Battersby,  of  Cromlyn,  Westmeath,  of  abnormal 
pattern  so  closely  resembling  the  one  from  Jersey,  lately  figured 
(Entom.  xxvi.  27)  by  Mr.  South,  that  it  raises  most  interesting 
conjectures  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  such  similar  variations 
arising  sporadically  in  localities  so  widely  separated  in  a  species 
noted  for  the  stability  of  its  characters.  Similar  causes  produce 
similar  effects.  And  if  we  refer  to  a  former  volume  (PI.  II.  of 
vol.  xi.),  we  find  that  the  Westmeath  aberration  partakes  also,  in 
addition,  of  some  of  the  characters  of  that  figured  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  namely,  in  the  trace  on  the  costa 
of  the  obsolete  band  of  the  fore  wing,  and  more  especially  on  the 
under  side  of  fore  wing  in  possessing  the  identical  bluish  patch 
near  the  apex,  and  in  the  width  of  the  suffusion  of  the  red  band 
(yellowish  in  the  Birmingham  example).  It  thus  combines  all 
the  remarkable  features  of  both  (except  the  reversion  to  a 
yellowish  tint  in  the  red  band  of  the  latter),  and  differs  from 
them  chiefly  by  the  suppression  of  the  ocelli,  and  in  having  a 
suffused  submarginal  grey  band  running  along  all  margins. 

Vanessa  cabdui,  L. — The  same  remarks  apply  to  this  species, 
but  perhaps  it  is  even  more  fickle  in  occurrence,  especially  in 
Ulster.  Mr.  Campbell,  however,  has  seen  specimens  of  it  every 
season  near  Derry.  In  the  southern  half  of  Ireland  and  in 
Galway  it  is  occasionally  very  plentiful,  at  Killarney,  Cork, 
Wexford,  and  Dublin.  Mr.  Birchall  notes  that  it  is  often  to  be 
found  on  the  summits  of  mountains.  Its  wandering  propensities 
are  well  known,  and  I  have  seen  it  frequently  above  the  snow- 
line of  the  Swiss  Alps.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  our 
indigenous  race  of  both  atalanta  and  cardui  are  occasionally 
reinforced  by  migrations.  In  Spain,  whose  arid  plateaux  are 
often  covered  with  dense  growths  of  thistle,  this  species  swarms 
locally;  and  it  is  probable  that  from  time  to  time,  through 
defoliation,  migrations  to  new  pastures  become  a  necessity. 
Hence,  probably,  vast  flights  of  the  insect  occur  wherever  similar 
circumstances  arise,  and  the  habit  has  been  derived. 

[Apatura  iris  has  not  been,  as  yet,  certainly  taken  in  Ireland  ; 
but  a  few  specimens  are  said  to  have  been  taken  at  Kathmullen, 
Co.  Donegal,  an  unlikely  occurrence  so  far  north,  by  Mr.  John 
Cowie.  Also  I  heard  a  rumour  of  its  existence  at  Charleville 
Forest,  Tullamore.  If  the  climate  is  sufficiently  favourable  for 
its  survival,  the  vast  oak  forests,  which  anciently  covered  great 
tracts  of  Ireland,  may  well  have  harboured  this  fine  species.] 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A    FORTNIGHT'S    COLLECTING    AT    BUDAPEST. 
By  W.  E.  Nicholson. 

In  tlie  early  part  of  last  summer,  in  company  with  my  friend 
Mr.  F.  C.  Lemann,  I  spent  a  fortnight  at  Budapest,  during 
which  time  we  did  a  little  collecting  among  the  butterflies  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  although  our  results  were  not  remarkable 
from  a  collecting  point  of  view,  yet  I  have  thought  that  a  few 
notes  on  the  district  might  possibly  be  of  some  interest. 

After  a  very  pleasant  journey  down  the  Danube  from  Passau 
on  the  Austrian  frontier,  steaming  under  many  a  ruined  castle,  as 
on  the  Rhine,  still  crowning  some  precipitous  rock,  we  arrived  in 
Vienna  on  the  5th  June,  where  we  spent  a  couple  of  days  in 
seeing  the  city.  Among  other  places  we  visited  the  New  Natural 
History  Museum  on  the  Ringstrasse,  where  we  met  with  great 
courtesy  from  Herr  Rogenhofer,  the  curator  of  the  entomological 
section,  who  showed  us  over  the  collections.  Especially  note- 
worthy were  the  number  of  well-preserved  life-histories  of  lepi- 
dopterous  insects,  the  larvae  in  various  stages  and  the  pupae  being 
mounted  on  dried  specimens  of  the  food-plant. 

We  left  Vienna  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  June,  arriving  at 
Budapest  the  same  evening,  where  I  remained  until  the  21st,  Mr. 
Lemann  staying  for  a  few  days  longer.  The  day  after  our 
arrival  we  spent  in  seeing  the  sights  of  the  city,  which  was  in 
full  gala  on  account  of  the  festivities  in  connection  with  the 
Emperor's  Jubilee.  We  also  called  on  Herr  Pavel,  an  entomo- 
logist attached  to  the  Museum,  to  whom  Herr  Rogenhofer  had 
given  us  an  introduction,  and  who  afterwards  proved  very  useful 
in  guiding  us  to  the  good  localities. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Budapest,  at  first  sight,  does  not  look 
a  very  promising  field  for  a  collector.  The  country  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  where  the  more  modern  town  of  Pest  is 
built,  is  exceedingly  flat,  the  great  central  plain  of  Hungary,  so 
productive  of  corn,  stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  to 
the  north  and  east,  the  Carpathians  being  only  visible  on  the 
horizon  on  a  very  clear  day,  half  hidden  in  a  blue  haze  of 
distance.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  however,  the  country 
is  more  varied.  The  old  town  of  Buda,  or  Ofen  as  it  is  called  by 
the  Germans,  is  principally  built  against  a  ridge  of  hill  which  is 
crowned  by  the  king's  palace ;  while  still  further  to  the  west  is  a 
series  of  low  mountains,  beautifully  wooded  in  most  places.  It 
was  consequently  to  this  side  of  the  river  that  our  collecting 
expeditions  were  principally  directed. 

The  climate  of  Budapest,  as  the  papers  have  recently  testified, 
is  of  the  extreme  Continental  type,  and  the  temperature,  even  in 
the  summer,  is  liable  to  considerable  variation.  When  we  first 
arrived  we  found  it  too  cold  to  be  pleasant,  when  waiting  in  the 
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streets  to  see  the  Emperor;  while  a  few  daj'S  later  it  was  so  in- 
tensely hot  that  vigorous  collecting  was  impracticable,  not  to  say 
dangerous.  This  of  course  is  not  without  its  effect  upon  the 
vegetation,  and  the  principal  thing  that  strikes  a  stranger  is  the 
absence  of  the  various  evergreens,  that  do  so  well  in  our  country, 
from  the  public  gardens  and  squares. 

Herr  von  Harmuzaki,  writing  on  the  Lepidoptera  of  Czerno- 
witz  in  Bucovina,  in  an  interesting  paper  contributed  to  the 
*  Entomologische  Nachrichten '  for  October  and  November,  1892, 
and  which  Mr.  Lemann  has  brought  to  my  notice,  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  difference  between  the  fauna  of  that  district 
and  that  of  Western  Europe  is  apparent  not  so  much  in  the  occur- 
rence of  species  which  are  unknown  in  the  west,  as  in  the  very 
different  degrees  of  abundance  in  which  species  inhabiting  both 
districts  occur  in  each  ;  those  which  are  abundant  there  occurring 
but  rarely  in  the  west,  and  vice  versa.  The  same  remark  applies 
somewhat  to  the  fauna  near  Budapest.  For  instance,  we  found 
Thecla  priini,  T.  acacice,  Lycana  iolas,  and  Argynnis  hecate,  all 
of  which  are  more  or  less  local  in  Western  Europe,  in  con- 
siderable abundance  and  not  confined  to  isolated  spots.  On  the 
other  hand,  Colias  edasa,  so  abundant  last  year  in  England,  and 
C.  hyale,  were  decidedly  scarce,  although  perhaps  we  were  too 
early  for  the  later  broods. 

Our  best  localities  for  collecting  were  the  Blocksberg;  a  hill 
to  the  south  of  Buda,  surmounted  by  a  fortress ;  a  wood  near 
the  village  of  Promontor ;  and  a  mountain  known  as  the  Schwa- 
benberg, — all  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube. 

The  Blocksberg  is  a  roundish  mass  of  rock,  covered  with  a 
scrubby  vegetation  on  its  southern  aud  western  slopes,  where  the 
bladder  senna,  Colutea  arborescens,  and  the  straggling  Lycium 
barbarum  grow  freely.  On  the  sides  of  the  hills  rising  iuiine- 
diately  behind  the  Blocksberg,  one  of  which  is  known  as  the 
Adlersberg,  were  several  vineyards,  which  had  been  devastated  by 
the  Phylloxera  and  left  uncultivated  for  years,  but  which  were 
very  good  for  collecting.  These  deserted  vineyards,  a  sight  only 
too  common  in  Hungary,  were  often  very  picturesque  in  their 
decay,  the  deal  vine-stocks  being  in  many  cases  covered  with 
luxuriant  wreatlis  of  the  brilliant  Orobiis  tuberosus,  while  the 
handsome  Linosyris  vulgaris  and  the  more  delicate  Delphinium 
ajacis  were  not  behind  in  hiding  the  ruin.  The  food-plant  of 
Tha'is  polyxena,  Aristolochia  clematitiSy  also  grew  in  considerable 
abundance  in  these  vineyards. 

The  village  of  Promontor — or,  in  the  Magyar,  Budafok — is 
situate  about  five  or  six  miles  below  Budapest,  and  is  best 
reached  by  steamer,  a  very  good  boat  leaving  the  quay  at  Pest 
at  nine  a.m.  We  found  a  wood  on  some  rising  ground  at  the 
back  of  the  village  the  best  locality  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
various  species  of   Thecla^  no  less  than  six   species   occurring 
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there.  An  amusing  episode  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  our  first 
visit  there  with  Herr  Pavel.  A  specimen  of  Sirex  gigas  having 
caused  considerable  consternation  to  the  passengers  on  the 
steamer,  who  were  under  the  impression  that  it  was  some 
exaggerated  species  of  hornet,  aroused  the  attention  of  Herr 
Pavel,  who  quieted  the  alarm  b}^  seizing  the  harmless  sawfly  and 
transferring  it  to  his  chloroform-bottle,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  other  passengers. 

The  Schwabenberg  locality  is  about  1500  feet  above  Budapest, 
and  can  be  reached  by  a  cog-wheeled  railway  from  Buda.  This 
was  the  most  picturesque  spot  that  we  visited  for  collecting,  the 
view  from  the  higher  ground  being  magnificent.  The  broad 
meadows,  fringed  with  wood,  which  sloped  away  gradually  from 
the  summit  towards  the  Wolfsthal  on  the  east,  were  a  favourite 
resort  of  Argynnis  hecate,  together  with  some  of  the  larger 
species  of  Argynnis,  among  which  the  handsome  A,  pandora  was 
said  to  occur  later  on. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Arthur  G.  Butler,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  125.) 

EREBID^. 

Letis,  Hubn. 

Letis  alauda. 

Letis  alauda,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  154,  n.  1543  (1852). 

L.  scops,  Guenee,  I.e.,  p.  155,  n.  1544  (1852). 

L.  traiUi,  Butler,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  p.  49,  n.  82  (1879). 

Brazil,  Amazons.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Letis  hercyna. 

Phalcena  hercyna,  Drury,  111.  Eur.  Ent.  ii.  p.  41,  pi.  24,  figs. 

1,  2  (1773). 
Letis  huteo,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  152,  n.  1540  (1852). 
L.  xylia,  Guenee,  I.  c,  p.  153,  n.  1541  (1852). 
Syrnia  letiformis,  Guenee,  I.  c,  p.  158,  n.  1549  (1852). 
Letis  vittifera.  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1273,  n.  23  (1857). 
L.  integra,  Walker,  I.  c,  n.  24  (1857). 

Jamaica,  Venezuela,  Trinidad,  Demerara.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

This  species  is  extremely  variable  on  the  upper  surface,  but 
the  under  surface  of  the  wings  varies  very  little. 
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Letis  occidna. 
Phalcena  occidua,  Linneus,  Syst.  Nat.  p.  812,  n.  14. 
P.  marmorides,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  i.  p.  25,  pi.  xvi.  figs,  e,  f 

(1779). 
P.  corisandra,  Cramer,  I.  c,  iv.  p.  189,  pi.  ccclxxxiv.  figs,  a,  b 

(1782). 
(?  ,  $  .    Amazons.    In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Letts  magna, 

Phalcena  magna,  Gmelin,  Syst.  Nat.  p.  2544,  n.  1448  (1789). 

Letis  fusa,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  151,  n.  1537  (1852). 

L.  aptissiina,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1272,  n.  21  (1857). 

L.  ahrupta,  Walker,  I.  c,  n.  22  (1857). 

Trinidad,  Venezuela,  Amazons.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

This  species  is  nearly  allied  to  the  following,  which,  however, 
is  less  grey  in  colouring,  and  differs  somewhat  in  the  pattern  of 
the  under  surface. 

Letis  mycerina. 

?  Phalcena  mycerina,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  ii.  p.  115,  pi.  clxxii. 
fig.  B. 

Letis  nycteis,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  150,  n.  1536  (1852). 

L.  atricolor,  Guenee,  I.e.,  p.  151,  n.  1538  (1852). 

Para  and  St.  Domingo.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Walker  wrongly  identified  Guenee's  species,  the  true  L.  atri- 
color being  evidently  Walker's  L.  nycteis,  plus  one  or  two 
specimens  inseparable  from  his  L.  mycerina.  The  female  figured 
by  Cramer  has  the  upper  surface  of  the  var.  atricolor,  and  the 
under  surface  of  Walker's  L.  nycteis,  $  .  The  L.  atricolor  of 
Guenee  represents  the  darkest  and  most  uniform  type  of  the 
species ;  and  L.  nycteis  the  form  with  the  costal  half  and 
external  border  of  the  primaries  paler,  or  (as  Guenee  expresses 
it)  **  ailes  d'un  brun-fauve,"  "  ligne  coudee  .  . .  suivie  d'une  large 
bande  d'un  brun  fonce  que  horde  la  subterminale  "  ;  or  possibly 
his  specimens  were  intermediate  between  Walker's  L.  atricolor 
and  his  own. 

Erebus,  Latr, 
Erebus  odoratus. 

Phalcena  odorata,  Linneus,  Syst.  Nat.  10th  ed.  p.  505,  n.  48 
(1757). 

P.  odora  (part),  Linneus,  Mus.  Lud.  Ulr.  p.  874,  n.  9  (1764). 

Jamaica.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

In  his  original  diagnosis,  Linneus  named  the  insect  P.  odorata, 
and  quoted  Sloan's  Jamaica  only  for  a  figure  of  bis  species.  The 
Jamaica  form,  therefore,  characterized  by  the  bright  purple  shot 
of  its  upper  surface  and  the  red  legs  below,  becomes  typical 
Erebus  odoratus ;  and  the  form  described  in  full  in  the  Museum 
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Ludovicae  Ulricse,  and  characterized  by  the  words  "  Alae  supra 
omnes  simul  griseae,  fusco-nebulosse,"  represents  the  common 
American  type,  figured  by  Cramer  (Pap.  Exot.  ii.  pi.  clxix.  a,  b), 
as  Phalcena  odora  and  (pi.  clxx.  a,  b)  as  P.  agarista;  the  latter 
name  will  stand. 

Ramphia,  Guen. 
Ramphia  albizona. 
?  Noctua  (Erehus)    albizona^   Latreille  in  Humb.  et  BonpL 

Eev.  ii.  p.  136,  n.  160,  pi.  43,  figs.  5,  6. 
^  Var.  Ramphia  evinga,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  143,  n.  1527. 
Brujas  hasicincta^  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1251,  n.  3. 
?  Ramphia  amarygmay  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  144,  n.  1529. 
Theresopolis,  Para,  Venezuela,  Yucatan.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Tavia,  Walk. 
Tavia  nycterina. 
Polydesma  nycterina,  Boisduval,  Faune  Ent.  de  Madag.  p.  109, 

n.  2,  pi.  13,  fig.  6. 
Tavia  instruens,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1275,  n.  1  (1857). 
Madagascar  and  Congo.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 
M.  Guenee  must  have  wrongly  identified  Boisduval's  species, 
or  he  could  never  have  allowed  this  species  to  remain  in  Poly- 
desma ;  the  enormous  development  of  the  third  joint  of  the  palpi 
and  the  form  of  the  primaries  at  once  distinguish  it  from  all  the 
Polydesmidae. 

Sypna,   Guen, 
This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  the  preceding. 

Sypna  ruhrifascia, 
Sypna  ruhrifascia,  Moore,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1883,  p.  24. 
S.fraterna,  Moore,  L  c,  p.  25. 
Sikkim.     Type  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Spring  Lepidoptera: — 

Cambridgeshire. — I  captured  a  nice  specimen  of  Euchelia  jacobcecB  on  the 
wing,  near  Cambridge,  on  the  16th  April ;  and  my  brother  took  another  on 
the  23rd.  I  took  Demas  coryti  from  a  beech  trunk  on  the  25th ;  and  also 
Lilliosia  aureola.  Arctia  menthastri  was  out  still  earlier ;  I  found  a  freshly- 
emerged  specimen  on  the  14th. — Maurice  White  ;  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  April  26,  1893. 

Cannarthenshire. — The  following  notes,  taken  during  March  and  April 
in  this  district,  may  be  of  value  for  comparison  with  others.  The  weather 
throughout  has  been  so  exceptionally  fine,  and  also  warm  at  times,  that  of 
course  the  season  must  be  considered  an  early  one  for  insects.     During 
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March  circumstances  prevented  my  working  the  sallows,  so  that  I  could  not 
properly  observe  the  Taeniocampae.  Sugaring  for  ihem  proved  a  com- 
plete failure  in  a  garden  surrounded  by  open  fields,  and  often  found  pro- 
ductive in  the  summer  months.  The  following  are  the  species  seen,  and 
dates  of  their  appearance: — March  8th,  Tceniocamjoa  gothica,  Anticlea 
hadiata  (at  blossoms  of  sallow  branches  placed  in  garden),  Vaiiesm  urticce ; 
10th,  Xylocampa  areola;  13th,  Cer  astis  spadicea  [dii  ^dWow) ;  15th,  Ani- 
sopteryx  (Bscularia  ;  21st,  Selenia  illunaria  ;  '23rd,  Hyhernia  marginaria ; 
24th,  TcBniocampa  stabilis  (one  specimen  at  sugar) ;  30th,  Cidaria  suffu- 
mata.  From  the  13th  to  the  end  of  the  month  the  nights  were  generally 
bright,  clear  and  frosty.  April  1st,  T.  stabilis ;  2nd,  Pieris  rapcB ;  4th, 
Hyhernia  marginaria,  Vanessa  urticcs  (commonly);  9th,  Euchlo'e  carda- 
mines  (male  and  female);  13th,  Anisopteryx  cBSCularia  and  Anticlea  hadiata; 
14th,  Pararge  cegeria,  Anticlea  derivata,  Taniocampa  populeti  (one  speci- 
men at  rest),  Dicranura  vinula  (male),  Pieris  napi ;  17th,  Eupithecia 
pumilata  ;  18th,  Pieris  brassiccB  ;  hoth,  Pararge  meg ar a,  Ramia  luteolata 
{cratcegata),  Euchelia  jacohcece ;  21st,  Hemerophila  abruptaria  ;  22nd,  Go- 
noptera  libatrix  (at  sugar),  Vanessa  io,  Coremia  designata,  Eupithecia  coro- 
nata,  Eurrhypara  urticata,  Euchlo'e  cardamines  (very  abundant  at  this 
time) ;  29th,  Spilosonia  mendica  (female,  Hying  in  sunshine),  Acidalia 
remutaria.  From  a  relative  in  Pembrokeshire  1  hear  Lycana  argiolus  was 
seen  on  Easter  Monday;  Argynnis  euphrosyne  the  following  week; 
Nisoniades  tages  and  Syrichthus  7nalv(B  were  common  on  April  22nd. — 
T.  B.  Jeffp:rys  ;  Langharne,  Carmarthenshire,  May  4.  1893. 

Chester  a7id  North  Wales.  —  A  most  extraordinary,  early  season.  A  fine, 
dry  March,  and  a  spell  of  fifteen  warm,  rainless  days  in  April ;  a  couple  of 
"dropping  ■'  days  on  the  ifith  and  17th,  followed  by  dry,  and  positively 
hot,  weather  up  to  date.  The  sallow  catkins  were  almost  over  before  the 
Taeniocampse  appeared.  I  saw  only  one  representative  of  the  family 
{T.  gothica)  on  some  catkins  in  the  neighbourhood,  late  ones,  March  23rd. 
On  visiting  these  sallows  again,  April  5th,  I  found  them  entirely  out  of 
bloom  ;  and  so  ended  my  sallow  season  for  1893.  Released  from  catkin 
attractions,  the  early  moths,  I  suppose,  had  time  to  investigate  the  myste- 
ries of  gas-lamps.  At  any  rate,  I  took  Tseniocampse,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  at  the  Chester  lamps  ;  but  very  sparingly.  On  March  2l8t,  I 
secured  a  T.  gothica;  April  7th,  a  reddish  form  of  T.  instahilis,  and  a 
typical  specimen  on  the  18th;  April  19th,  one  T.  stabilis ;  on  and  about 
the  19th,  I  got  from  the  lamps  three  examples  of  a  moth  I  have  never 
before  taken  in  the  district,  T.  populeti.  Mr.  A.  0.  Walker  records  it  in 
his  list  for  the  "Wirral,  scarce,  but  generally  distributed."  Such  is  my 
season's  record  for  the  Tseniocampae — all  told.  Diurnea  fagella,  Hyhernia 
marginaria  (j)rogemmarid),  and  Anticlea  hadiata  replaced  H.  defoliaria  at 
the  lamps  about  the  middle  of  February,  and  were  joined  at  the  end  of  the 
month  by  Anisopteryx  cBsciilaria.  On  March  21st  and  April  13th,  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  take  a  specimen  of  the  dark  smoky  unicolorous  variety 
(fuscata)  of  H.  marginaria.  A  remarkable,  median  variety  of  this  species 
1  bred,  February  19th,  from  Delamere  Forest  larvse.  On  the  upper  wings 
in  this  specimen  the  area  between  the  bent  transverse  line  and  the  outer 
margin  is  filled  up  with  the  smoky  colour ;  otherwise,  the  insect,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lower  wings  being  a  little  darker,  is  a  typical  one.  Ou 
April  18th,  two  small  specimens,  but  very  beautilul  and  with  dark 
markings,  of  Melanippe  Jluctuata ;  two  Eupithecia^,  which  I  have  not  yet 
determined,  as  they  are  ou  the  setting-board  ;  and  another  species  I  have 
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never  taken  before  in  the  district,  Hemerophila  ahruptaria.  Of  this  insect, 
Mr.  A.  O.Walker  writes  :  —  ••  Upton  ;  Tranmere ;  Rock  Ferry;  Ness; 
scarce.  Chester  [Manning].''  On  April  SOth,  I  took  a  Selenia  hilunaria 
(illunaria) ;  but  I  had  seen  the  species  a  week  ago.  Such  are  my  gas-lamp 
notes ;  and  they  close,  for  the  present,  with  the  '^Ist,  when  a  crescent  moon 
frightened  away  all  the  moths,  except  a  roving  Geometer,  which  escaped 
capture,  and  a  dilapidated  D.  fagella.  Butterflies  have  been  early,  and  in 
promising  numbers.  In  North  Wales  (Denbighshire),  April  3rd,  I  saw  my 
first,  a  fine  female  Vanessa  io ;  of  course  it  was  not  disturbed.  On  April  6th, 
a  friend  in  Montgomeryshire  sent  me  four  living  (hybernated)  V.  c-alhiun 
from  Welshpool,  two  males  and  two  females;  but  I  failed  to  get  eggs.  On 
April  10th,  I  saw  my  first  white  butterfly,  a  male  Pieris  rapcB.  On  the 
15th,  when  I  saw  the  first  swallow,  and  with  the  lilacs  and  apple  trees  all 
in  bloom,  I  came  across  a  freshly-emerged  male  P.  napL  Other  local 
entomologists  report  specimens  of  P.  rajJCB,  seen  in  the  district  on 
April  3rd ;  and  V.  urticcB  as  early  as  March  27th.  On  April  17th,  a 
living  specimen  of  Caradrina  quadripunctata  [cuhicularis)  was  sent  me  by 
Mr.  J.  Lyon  Denson,  of  Chester.  To-day,  April  ^^nd,  we  had  P.  brassicce 
(males)  flying  about  in  the  Chester  streets.  An  expedition  this  afternoon 
for  two  or  three  miles  into  Sealand,  just  beyond  the  city,  was  enlivened  by 
the  martial  strains  of  the  first  corncrake.  The  following  butterflies  were 
either  captured  or  distinctly  seen  :— P.  napi,  plentiful,  all  males,  netted 
six;  of  these  six,  two  had  the  black  spot  on  the  upper  wings  very  distinctly 
marked,  two  had  it  indistinctly,  and  the  remaining  couple  were  without  it. 
Several  P.  brassicce  were  seen,  all  males.  P.  rapce,  a  few  observed ;  no 
females.  Euchlo'e  cardamines,  one  splendid  male  example,  with  very  large 
"  orange  tips  ";  nearly  captured.  Trees  in  blossom  :  hawthorn,  laburnum, 
and  horse-chestnut.  Night:  starry,  bright  moonlight;  not  a  cloud,  and — 
not  a  moth  !  My  first  hybernated  larva  turned  up,  out  of  doors,  in  a  hedge 
root,  outside  Chester,  March  12th ;  a  Geometer,  and  now  in  the  chrysalis ; 
species  uncertain.  Larvae  of  Arctia  caia  seem  exceptionally  numerous; 
the  first  I  saw  was  on  March  25th.  April  3rd,  I  took,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ahvyn,  North  Wales  (Denbighshire),  a  larva  of  Agrotis  ashwoithii. — 
J.  Arkle  ;  Chester,  April  22,  1893. 

Cumbe7'land. — Insects  at  Keswick  are  exceptionally  early  this  spring.  I 
took  eight  Thecla  rubi  on  April  26th,  some  of  them  quite  worn ;  and  since 
then  about  seventy  more  good  specimens  and  a  number  of  worn  ones,  which 
were  set  at  liberty  again.  On  April  24th,  I  picked  off"  the  lake  a  dead  Noto- 
donta  trepida,  and  most  other  things  are  equally  early.  My  latest  capture, 
April  7th,  is  iV.  dromedarius,  for  which  Newman  gives  June.  I  think  the 
present  season  bids  fair  to  eclipse  the  last,  as  larvae  are  very  abundant 
wherever  I  have  collected. — H.  A.  Beadle  ;  28,  Lake  Road,  Keswick. 

Essex. — On  May  6th,  I  captured  a  rather  worn  Vanessa  polychloros,  at 
a  spot  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  Ambresburg  Banks,  Epping  Forest.  Of 
the  other  Rhopalocera  in  that  neighbourhood,  a  few  Euchlo'e  cardamiiies, 
LyccBna  icarus,  and  L.  argiolus  were  taken ;  Aryynnis  euph^osyne,  Thanaos 
tages,  and  the  "  whites  "  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  common  ;  whilst  Syrichthus 
malvcB  was  abundant.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  as  early  as  April 
14th  I  took  both  E.  cardamines  and  S.  malvm  at  Long  Running,  also  in 
Epping  Forest;  and  on  the  21st,  L.  argiolus  at  Woodford. — H.  F.  Hunt; 
14,  Thistlewaite  Road,  Clapton,  N.E.,  May  11,  1893. 

Sussex  and  Isle  of  Wight.—  Lycmia  icarus  appeared  in  W.  Sussex  this 
year  on  April  29th,  and  Sphinx  ligustri  emerged  May  1st,  Hepialus  lupu- 
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linm  was  on  the  wing  on  May  7tb,  and  on  the  same  date  Poecilocampa 
populi  pupated ;  Pericallia  syringana  and  Geometra  papUionaria  had 
both  entered  the  pupa  state  on  or  before  May  Ist.  At  Ventnor  Hesperia 
sylvamis  occurred  on  May  llth.  Arctia  villica  was  noted  on  May  11th. 
Pupae  of  Vanessa  urticm  were  seen  on  May  8th  in  W.  Sussex,  and  an 
imago  taken  at  Ventnor  on  the  llth  was  so  fresh  that  it  appeared 
to  have  just  emerged  ;  Colias  edusa  was  captured  at  same  time  and  place, 
and  several  others  were  seen.  Ova  of  Dicranura  vinula  were  noticed  in 
W.  Sussex  on  the  10th  May. — W.  M.  Christy;  Watergate,  Emsworth, 
Hants,  May  13,  1893. 

Herefordshire,  dc. — On  April  14th,  I  first  s&w  Syrichthus  malvcB,  Euchlu'e 
cardajnines,  and  Nisoniades  tages  ;  the  next  day  I  saw  Polyommatus  phlceas 
taken  by  a  friend.  On  April  19th  we  went  to  Moreton  Jeffreys,  a  village  of 
three  houses,  eight  miles  from  Hereford.  On  the  20th,  I  took  Leucophasia 
sinapis,  Argynnis  euphrosyne,  and  Pararge  egeria  in  Moreton  Wood ;  I  saw 
LyccEna  argiolus  in  the  garden,  where  it  seemed  to  have  its  head-quarters 
round  a  row  of  hollies  ;  it  was  very  common  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the 
21st,  I  took  Pieris  napi  and  Pararge  megmra.  On  the  22nd,  I  saw  a 
Vatussa  atalanta  in  the  garden,  flying  about  some  clematis,  at  10.15  a.m. 
The  next  day  I  caught  Ccenonympha  pamphilus  in  the  wood,  and  Vanessa 
c-album  in  the  garden.  On  May  3rd,  I  missed  a  Vanessa  c-album  near  the 
hop-yards,  but  the  next  day  I  caught  one ;  the  brown  on  the  under  side  was  a 
uniform  dull  colour.  The  same  day  I  caught  two  female  Euchlo'e  carda- 
mines,  only  If  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  On  May  5th,  we  went  to  Colwall 
near  Malvern,  and  the  same  morning  I  got  a  fine  Vanessa  c-alhum  in  my 
net,  but  it  escaped  through  a  hole.  However,  in  the  afternoon,  I  caught 
one  with  a  beautifully  mottled  under  side.  It  is  rather  odd  that  the  lane 
where  the  last  two  specimens  were  flying  was  a  long  way  from  any  hop- 
yards.  In  all  three  specimens  the  green  spots  are  not  at  all  conspicuous. 
On  the  afternoon  of  May  5th,  I  caught  a  Thecla  rubi. — D.  P.  Turner; 
14,  Havelock  Road,  Tonbridge,  May  10,  1893. 

Ke?it. — Colias  edusa  has  put  in  an  early  appearance  here  this  year.  I 
saw  several  on  the  wing  yesterday  under  the  cliffs  near  Dover ;  and  I  am 
informed  that  specimens  were  seen  flying  along  the  cliffs  a  week  ago. 
Those  that  I  saw  were  all  males,  and  in  such  good  condition  that  they 
might  have  emerged  from  the  chrysalis  this  season.  I  have  taken  several 
species  unusually  early  this  year,  among  which  I  may  mention  Scoparia 
angustea  and  Eupcecilia  atricapitana. — W.  Purdey  ;  129,  Sea  View  Terrace, 
Folkestone,  April  24,  1893. 

Having  been  staying  at  Forest  Row  this  spring,  I  send  you  a  few  notes. 
All  insects  on  the  Forest  have  been  out  over  a  month  earlier  this  season. 
On  April  20lh,  Hesjjena  malv(E,  Argynnis  euphrosyne,  Anthocharis  carda- 
mines,  Ccenonympha  paniphilm,  Polyommatus  phlceas,  were  in  abundance. 
On  April  26th,  Lyccena  argiolus  was  flying  round  the  holly  bloom,  and 
Bombyx  rubi  and  Saturnia  carpini  flying  over  the  heather,  usually  between 
4  and  5  p.m.  I  tried  sugar  once,  but  only  found  Gonoptera  libatrix.  At 
light  I  took  Hypsipetes  ruberata,  Cilix  spinula,  Rumia  crata:gata,  Spilosonui 
numthastri,  Nunieria  pulveraria,  Habrostola  urticw,  Melanippe  montanata, 
Panagra  petraria,  lodis  lactearia,  Cabera  exanthemaria,  Lomaspilis  margi- 
nata.  1  have  noticed  the  very  great  abundance  of  larvae  this  spring.  All 
the  rides  in  the  Broadstone  Warren  were  almost  black  with  the  "  frass  " 
from  the  larvae  feeding  in  the  trees  above. — R.  A.  Dallas  Beeching  ; 
Tunbridge  Wells,  May  15,  1893. 
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Lancashire. — During  a  stay  at  Blackpool  I  captured  the  following  :  — 
Pieris  rapce,  P.  napi,  Polyommatus  phlceas,  Vanessa  urticcB,  several  in  fair 
condition.  Nyssia  zonaria,  abundant  on  April  22nd  ;  Rumia  cratcsgata,  on 
28th.  Melanippe  montanata  and  M.  jiuctuata,  on  May  5th  ;  Anticlea 
hadiata  and  Hypsipetesimplaviata  were  captured  by  my  brother  on  May  Ist; 
Plusia  gamma,  one  on  the  sand-hills  on  May  6th  Euchelia  jacohcBCB,  very 
common  on  the  sand-hills,  and  in  very  good  condition,  on  April  25th. 
Arctia  mentliastri,  two  freshly  emerged,  on  May  3rd.  Since  I  have  come 
home,  my  brother  has  taken  Mamestra  brassiccB  on  May  9th;  and  I  took 
Hadena  oleracea,  at  sugar,  on  the  8th. — S.  Stoxes  ;  Northwood,  Seymour 
Grove,  Old  Trafford,  near  Manchester,  May  10,  1893. 

Monmouthshire. — On  April  25th,  Argynnis  euphrosyne  was  common  in 
open  spots  at  Wentwood  ;  I  picked  up  a  freshly-emerged  specimen  of 
Melitcea  aurinia  iartemis),  and  saw  another  on  the  wing  on  April  30th. 
May  8th,  I  took  A.  selene  with  A.  euphrosyne,  Thecla  rubi,  and  worn 
examples  of  Lycmia  argiolus,  at  the  foot  of  the  Twm  Barlwyn  mountain. — 
J.  E.  Knights;   3,  Mount  Joy  Street,  Newport,  Mon. 

Radnorshire. — Several  species  have  put  in  an  extremely  early  appear- 
ance in  the  Wye  Valley.  In  an  average  year,  I  notice  the  dates  given  in 
Newman  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  a  mouth  or  three  weeks  too  early  for  this 
neighbourhood,  which  is  a  late  one ;  but  this  season  I  have  already  taken 
Arctia  menthastri,  Eupithecia  vidgata,  Cidaria  immanata  [?  truncata 
{russata),  Ed.],  Coremia  propngnata,  Melanippe  Jluctiuita,  and  Anaitis 
plagiata.  And  among  the  butterflies,  I  took,  on  April  22nd,  Nisoniades 
tages  and  Lyccena  argiolus.  But  the  great  feature  of  the  season,  so  far,  has 
been  the  extreme  abundance  of  Argynnis  euphrosyne.  Generally  speaking, 
this  insect  is  by  no  means  common  in  this  neighbourhood,  although  it 
appears  sparingly  in  the  woods  every  season.  This  season,  however,  it 
fairly  swarms  in  the  gardens,  road-sides,  and  everywhere.  I  noticed  the 
first  two  on  April  12th,  since  which  time  I  could  have  taken  hundreds  if 
I  had  wanted  them.  They  seem  all  to  be  in  the  most  perfect  condition, 
and  look  as  if  they  had  just  emerged  from  the  chrysalis. — J.  W.  Vaughan, 
Jun. ;  The  Skreen,  Erwood,  R.S.O., Radnorshire.  ^ 

Surrey. — I  noticed,  during  the  second  and  third  weeks  in  April,  a  very 
considerable  number  of  insects  due  at  least  a  month  hence.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  those  I  have  observed  more  especially : — April  14th,  two 
Argynnis  euphrosyne;  15th,  Pieris  6rass/c<e  (quite  fresh) ;  16th,  Euchloe 
cardami?ies;  17tb,  three  skippers  all  together,  viz.,  Syiichthus  malvcB, 
Nisoniades  tages,  Hesperia  sylvanus ;  18th,  Thecla  rubi,  in  more  or  less 
abundance,  among  which  were  to  be  seen  a  few  Strenia  clathrata ;  19th, 
E.  cardamines,  abundant;  and  in  the  evening  I  netted  numbers  of  Co7'emia 
unidentaria  and  C.  ferrugata,  and  might  have  been  equally  well  employed 
in  catching  Rumia  cratcegata,  had  I  been  so  disposed.  I  do  not  know  if  it 
is  a  recognised  fact,  or  a  suggestion  of  my  own,  but  it  struck  me  very  forcibly 
the  other  day  on  seeing  Syrichthus  malvce  and  Strenia  clathrata  together  on 
the  railway  bank,  that  the  one  mimicked  the  other;  I  mean  clathrata 
mimicked  malvce.  If  anyone  could  give  any  information  as  to  this,  I 
should  be  very  glad.— W.  J.  Kaye  ;  The  Court,  Worcester  Park,  Surrey, 
April  20,  1893. 

As  evidence  of  the  extreme  forwardness  of  the  season,  the  following  list 
of  butterflies,  taken  by  me  at  Woking  this  morning,  may  interest  your 
readers: — Pieris  brassicce  (common),  P.  rapce  (common),  P.  napi  (common), 
Euchloe  cardamines  (two),  Pararge  megcera  (several),  Canonympha  pam- 
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philm  (several),  Vanessa  io  (several),  V.  atalanta  (several),  V.  iirticm 
(several),  V.  polychloros  (one),  Argynnis  euphrosyne  (plentiful),  LyccBna 
argiolus  (nine),  Pol yommatus phlceas (plentUul),  Syrichthus  mulvm  (plentiful), 
Kisoniades  tages  (plentiful).  Fifteen  species.  A  specimen  of  S.  malvm  that 
I  took  turned  out  to  be  a  very  nice  variety,  the  upper  wings  being  sufifused 
with  white.— S.  G.  C.  Russell;  Priory  Villa,  Woking,  April  23,  1893. 

Melit-ea  cinxia  abundant  in  Sark. — It  is  with  much  pleasure  I 
beg  to  record  the  capture  of  Melitaa  cinxia  in  Sark.  Almost  the  first  thing 
I  saw  on  landing  was  one  of  these  beautiful  insects,  and  my  surprise  and 
delight  on  finding  that  the  whole  hill-side  was  covered  with  them  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described.  There  were  thousands  flying  gaily  about 
from  flower  to  flower,  especially  those  of  the  wild  rose  and  kidney  vetch. 
The  butterflies  were  by  no  means  confined  to  that  one  hill,  but  were  more 
or  less  rarer  right  through  the  island,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  They 
were  fairly  numerous  in  Little  Sark,  a  peninsula  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ibland,  rather  less  than  a  mile  in  extent ;  but  nowhere  were  they  to  be  seen 
in  such  numbers  as  on  the  first  hill,  opposite  the  landing-place. — Stanley 
GuiTON  ;  31,  Bath  Street,  Jersey,  April  '27,  1893. 

Nyssia  zonaria  in  Lancashire.— When  I  was  at  Blackpool,  Nyssia 
zonaria  was  discovered  by  my  friend  Wilfrid  Stones,  of  Northwood, 
Seymour  Grove,  Old  Traff'ord,  with  whom  I  was  staying.  L.  Stones  and 
myself  took  over  ninety  males  and  sixty  females,  and  also  left  many  more. 
The  date  of  the  discovery  was  April  22nd,  and  I  think  this  is  the  first  record 
from  Lancashire.  The  moths  were  taken  on  the  cliffs,  at  the  point  where 
they  begin  to  get  lower  and  covered  with  grass,  seated  on  the  tall  coarse 
grass  which  grows  on  all  sand-hills.  Many  ova  were  obtained,  larvae  from 
which  have  emerged  to-day.  E.jacobcecB  was  also  taken  plentifully  on 
the  sand-hills,  and  a  specimen  of  Anticlea  badiata. — S.  Renshaw  ;  Ash 
House,  Stretford,  Manchester,  May  14,  1893. 

Nyssia  hispidaria  and  Acronycta  leporina  in  Herts. — Two  speci- 
mens of  the  first-named  insect  were  taken  by  myself  and  Mr.  E.  Wigg  on 
February  19th,  and  four  on  March  5th,  in  Cassiobury  Park  on  the  oaks. 
On  July  6th,  1892,  we  took  twelve  larvae  of  A.  leporina  on  the  birch  trees. 
Only  two  of  the  larvae  pupated ;  all  the  others  died  ofl*  rather  suddenly.  The 
first  specimen  emerged  on  April  29th,  it  having  been  kept  in  a  temperature 
the  maximum  of  which  was  65°  and  the  minimum  40°,  Fahr. — S.  H. 
Spencer,  Jun. ;  Watford,  Herts. 

Colias  hyale  reported  from  Berks. — I  have  just  seen  a  specimen 
of  Colias  hyale,  which  was  taken  here  by  a  lad  on  Slay  7th.  It  was  in 
rather  bad  condition,  and  had  the  appearance  of  having  hybernated. — 
A.  H.  Hamm  ;  24,  Hatherley  Road,  Reading. 

Yellow  variety  of  ZYOiENA  trifolii. — There  are  now  large  numbers 
of  Zygana  trifolii  flying  in  a  locality  in  W.  Sussex,  where  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  the  species  in  previous  years.  The  form  with  confluent  spots 
is  common,  and  I  have  taken  several  specimens  with  deformed  wings,  and 
two  examples  which  are  destitute  of  wings.  On  the  18th,  I  secured  four- 
teen specimens  with  the  spots  and  hind  wings  yellow.  [Our  correspondent 
has  very  kindly  sent  us  a  living  example  of  this  form. — Ed.]  The  cocoons 
are  hidden  down  among  the  tufts  and  tussocks  of  grass. — W.  M.  Christy  ; 
Watergate,  Bmsworib,  Hants,  May  20,  1893. 
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Deilephila  livorntca  at  Christchurch. — On  May  20th  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  taking  on  the  wing  an  example  of  Deilephila  livornica  on  my 
premises  at  Christchurch.  The  specimen  is  in  good  condition.  It  was  seen 
alive  by  my  brother,  and  identification  confirmed  hy  Mr.  R.  E.  Brameld,  of 
this  place.  Can  any  reader  give  the  records  of  the  capture  of  this  insect 
for  the  last  ten  years  or  so? — John  H.  Ashford  ;  Christchurch. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London.  —  May  lO^A,  1893.  —  Henry 
John  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S  ,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  A.  Cowper 
Field,  of  81,  Wiltshire  Road,  Brixton,  S.W.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society.  Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited,  for  Dr.  Fritz  Miiller,  of  Blumenau, 
Santa  Catarina,  Brazil,  specimens  of  larvae  and  pupse  of  a  dipterous  insect, 
Paltostoma  torrentium,  and  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Fritz  Miiller  on  the 
subject.  Tne  writer  stated  that  these  larvae  were  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gahan,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  in  October, 
1890,  and  which  were  then  thought  by  Lord  Walsingham  and  Mr. 
McLachlan  to  be  allied  to  the  Myriapoda.  Mr.  Gahan,  Mr.  Jenner  Weir, 
Colonel  Swinhoe,  Mr.  Blandford,  Mr.  Verrall,  Mr.  Slater,  and  Mr.  Jacoby 
took  part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued  (c/.  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  1891,  p.  ii.j. 
Mr.  S.  G.  C.  Russell  exhibited  Hesperia  alveolus,  variety  taras,  taken  by 
him  at  Woking  in  April  last.  Mr.  J.  M.  Adye  exhibited  a  long  series  of 
Moma  orion,  Eurymene  dolobraria,  Amphidasys  betularia,  and  Hylophila 
prasinana,  and  a  few  specimens  of  Notodonta  dodonea,  N.  chaonia,  and 
N.  trepida,  Acronycta  alni,  and  Selenia  illmtraria,  the  majority  having 
been  bred  by  him  in  March  and  April  last,  indoors,  from  larvae  obtained 
in  the  autumn  of  1892  in  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  Goss  read  a  copy 
of  a  letter  received  by  the  Marquess  of  Ripon,  at  the  Colonial  Office, 
from  the  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast,  reporting  the  occurrence  of 
vast  swarms  of  locusts  at  Aburi  and  Accra,  West  Africa,  about  the 
middle  of  February  last.  The  writer  stated  that  at  Accra  the  swarm 
extended  from  east  to  west  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  and  appeared 
to  occupy  a  space  about  two  miles  wide.  Colonel  Swinhoe  stated  that 
some  years  ago  he  had  been  requested  by  the  Indian  Government  to 
report  on  plagues  of  locusts.  He  said  he  had  witnessed  swarms  of  these 
insects  far  larger  than  the  one  just  reported  from  the  Gold  Coast,  and 
mentioned  that  many  years  ago,  when  going  up  the  Red  Sea  in  one  of  the 
old  P.  and  O.  paddle-boats,  the  boat  had  frequently  to  stop  to  clear  her 
paddle-wheels  from  locusts,  which  had  settled  in  suoh  swarms  as  to  choke 
the  wheels  and  stop  their  action.  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  called  attention  to  a 
field  excursion  to  the  Cotswolds  which  it  was  proposed  to  have  in  June, 
Fellows  of  the  Society  were  requested  by  the  President  to  communicate  to 
Mr.  Barrett,  as  early  as  possible,  their  views  as  to  the  date  which  would  be 
most  generally  convenient  for  such  excursion,  and  to  offer  any  other 
suggestions  on  the  subject  which  might  occur  to  them.  Mr.  E.  C.  Reed, 
of  Valparaiso,  Chih,  communicated  a  paper  entitled  '*  Notes  on  Acridiam 
paranense,  the  migratory  locust  of  the  Argentine  Republic."  Colonel 
Swinhoe,  Mr.  Champion,  Mr.  Elwes,  Mr.  McLachlan,  and  Mr.  Merri field 
took  part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued.  Professor  L.  C.  Miall  communi- 
cated a  paper  entitled  *'  Dicrauota ;  a  Carnivorous  Tipulid  Larva."   Dr.  T.  A. 
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Chapman  communicated  a  paper  entitled  "  On  a  Lepidopterous  pupa  {Micro- 
pteryx  purpurella)  with  functionally  active  mandibles."  Mr.  McLachlan 
said  Dr.  Chapman's  observations  were  of  great  value,  and  tended  to  show 
that  the  position  of  Micropteryx  was  still  nearer  the  Trichoptera  than  had 
been  supposed.  The  President  announced  that  the  new  Library  Catalogue, 
which  had  been  edited  by  Mr.  Champion,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
McLachlan  and  Dr.  Sharp,  was  now  ready  for  sale  to  the  public  at  9s.,  and 
to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  at  6s.  a  copy. — H.  Goss,  Hon.  Secretary. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
April  27th,  1893. — J.  Jenuer  Weir,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Tutt 
exhibited  a  series  of  Tapinostola  concolor,  Gn.,  from  Cambridgeshire,  and 
remarked  upon  the  extremely  restricted  range  of  this  species,  and  in  how  very 
few  locahties  it  had  been  taken  in  any  number.  He  pointed  out  the  confusion 
that  had  arisen  with  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  this  insect,  in  consequence 
of  Hiibner's  figure  of  T.  extrema  having  blackish  cilia.  Mr.  Weir  men- 
tioned that  specimens  of  Polyommatus  dispar,  Haw.,  had  realised  £6  each 
on  Tuesday  last,  at  Stevens's  Auction  Rooms.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wright  exliibited 
a  very  long  and  variable  series  of  Bornbyx  castrensis,  L.,  bred  from  larvae 
captured  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway,  and  mentioned  that  his  experience 
was,  that  unless  the  larvae  were,  say,  within  about  a  week  of  being  full  fed 
when  captured,  they  usually  refused  to  feed,  and  seldom  came  to  perfection. 
Mr.  R.  Adkin  and  Mr.  Tutt  both  corroborated  this  view,  stating  this 
species  was  especially  resentful  to  a  change  of  habitat.  In  proof  of  the 
recent  extraordinarily  fine  weather,  Mr.  Tutt  mentioned  that  Melitcea 
cinxia,  L.,  and  other  June  species  were  on  the  wing  in  Guernsey,  and  that 
Lycana  argiolus,  L.,  was  flying  at  Hereford  during  the  first  week  in  April, 
and  Mr.  R.  Adkin  noted  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  blackthorn  (Fnmus 
spinosa)  and  whitethorn  [CratcBgus  oxyacantha)  being  in  bloom  at  the  same 
time.  Li  the  course  of  some  remarks  upon  Colias  edusa,  Fb.,  Mr.  Tutt 
said  it  ought  to  have  had  a  good  chance  of  hybernating  here  this  last 
winter.  In  Algeria  and  Morocco  it  could  be  got  in  all  its  stages,  with  the 
exception  of  the  egg,  nearly  the  whole  year  through,  and  that  in  the  Medi- 
terranean littoral  it  practically  did  not  hybernate  at  all,  but  one  brood 
followed  the  other  in  rapid  succession. 

May  11th. — Charles  G.  Barrett,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  R.  South  exhibited  a  series  of  Diurnea  fagella,  Fb.,  from 
Buckinghamshire,  the  light  and  dark  forms  being  about  equal  in  number. 
Mr.  South  said  that  the  trees  in  the  wood  in  which  they  were  taken  were 
darker  on  their  western  side  than  on  their  eastern,  and  at  the  time  he 
collected  these  specimens  the  wind  was  in  the  east  and  most  of  the  moths 
were  at  rest  on  the  western  side  of  the  trees,  the  dark  insects  being  incon- 
spicuous, and  he  thought  that  if  this  often  happened  when  this  species  was 
on  the  wing,  it  would,  by  natural  selection,  tend  to  produce  a  darker  race. 
Mr.  Barrett,  in  referring  to  the  breeding  of  Bornbyx  castrensis,  L.,  in  cap- 
tivity, said  the  larvae  should  be  well  wetted  at  times  and  exposed  when 
possible  to  the  sun,  and  he  thought  the  absence  of  the  latter  in  some  years 
might  account  for  the  uncertain  appearance  of  this  species.  Mr.  Turner 
said  that  he  had  bred  B.  castrensis  very  successfully  on  rose-leaves  dipped 
in  salt  water,  the  discussion  being  continued  by  Messrs.  Tutt,  Frohawk, 
and  South.  Mr.  Adye  exhibited  a  long  series  each  of  Moma  orion,  Esp., 
Eurymene  dolobraria,  L.,  Amphidasys  betularia,  L.,  Hylophda  prasiiiana, 
L.,  &c.,  and  odd  specimens  of  Acronycta  alni,  L.,  Notodonta  chaonia,  Hb., 
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N.  dodonea,  Hb.,  N.  trepida,  Esp.,  &c.,  the  majority  having  been  bred  in 
March  and  April,  indoors,  from  larvae  taken  in  the  New  Forest  last 
autumn.  Mr.  Tutt  said  that  on  the  6th  May  Lycana  bellargus,  Rott.,  was 
on  the  wing  in  Kent;  also  Nemeophila plantaginis,  L.,  Eudidia  glyphica, 
Li.,  &c.,  whilst  pupae  and  larvae  of  Vaiiessa  iirticce,  L.,  were  reported  for  the 
same  date.  Mr.  Jager  mentioned  that  Cidaria  truncata,  Hufn.,  was  now 
emerging,  and  Mr.  South  said  he  had  bred  Coccyx  strohilana,  Hb.,  from  cones 
of  the  spruce  fir  obtained  in  Buckinghamshire. — F.  W.  Hawes  and  H. 
Williams,  Hon.  Secretaries. 

Field  Meeting. — An  afternoon  excursion  was  made  on  Saturday,  May 
13th,  to  Horsley,  six  miles  from  Guildford.     The  members  assembled  at 
Waterloo  about  2  o'clock,  as  the  Committee  had  arranged ;  and  after  an 
hour's  pleasant  journey  by  train,  mainly  through  a  fine  collecting  district, 
arrived  at  their  destination.     The  first  insect  captured  was  Etichlo'e  carda- 
mines,  on  the  road-side  near  the  station,  and  quickly  nets  were  swinging  in 
all  directions,  for  Emmelesia  alhulata  was  crossing  the  road  in  numbers.    We 
entered  the  field  to  the  right,  and  were  soon  busy  with  the  pretty,  but  swift, 
Heliaca  tenehrata  [arbuti).    Here  were  more  E.  cardamines  with  Pieris  napi ; 
Syrichthus  malvcB  and  Nisoniades  tages,    somewhat  worn  ;    Polyommatus 
phloeas,   Lyccena  icarus,    and  Ccenonympha  pamphilus,   freshly  emerged ; 
EiLclidia  mit   E.  glyphica,   and   Pyrausta   purpuralis,   in    their   usually 
damaged    state ;    and   of  course  the  two  pests,   Crambus   hortuellus   and 
C.  pratellns,  were  vfeW  in  evidence.     Adjoining  these  fields  was  a  shady 
pond,  which  produced,  among  other  treasures,  several  species  of  Agabrus 
to  the  only  coleopterist  of  the  party.    Proceeding  along  the  edge  of  the  wood 
many  Geometers  were  driven  out ;  Lamasphilus  marginata,  Cabera  pusarla, 
Acidalia  remutaria,  and  Asthena  candidata,  in  good  condition  ;  one  or  two 
Bapta  temerata  and  a  single  Zonosoma  annulata  [omicronaria)  were  cap- 
tured.    The  larva  of  Cleora  lichenaria  was  searched  for,  but  failed  to  put 
in  an  appearance.     Almost  every  bush  of  spindle  was  swarming  with  the 
larvae  of  Hyponomeuta  evonymella.     Among  some  young  birch  and  under- 
wood, Euchelia  jacobcBce  was  in  full  force,  and  an  odd  Pararge  megcera  was 
noted  with  Melanippe  montana.     Wandering  on  through  the  fields,  the 
beautiful  larvae  of  Diloba  cceruleocephaia  were  seen  defoliating  the  sloe ; 
Emmelesia  albulata  was  in  swarms,  flying  over  the  grass  in  the  field  next  the 
Guildford   Road.     Geometerid   larvae,   including   the   beautiful  Hybemia 
defoliaria,  seemed  plentiful  wherever  any  beating  was  done.     Crossing  the 
road  by  the  church,  we  took  the  path  leading  to  the  sheep  leas.    Under  the 
beech  trees  on  the  right  were  many  spikes  of  Cephalanthera  grandifiora^ 
with  a  few  Listera  ovata ;  there  was  also  Daphne  laureola.    When  the  open 
leas  were   reached,   there  were  the   blues,    L.   astrarche,   L.  icarus,   with 
Ccenonympha  pamphilus,  in  large  numbers,  gradually  seeking  rest,  as  the  sun 
went  down,  on  tall  stems  of  grass  and  other  elevated  coigns  of  vantage.    On 
our  return  these  were  all  quiet,  and  vars.  were  eagerly  sought,  but  with- 
out satisfactory  result.     At  the  top  of  the  leas  more  than  two  dozen  were 
counted  on  one  dead  flower-spike  of  burdock.     A  plant  of  deadly  nightshade 
(Belladonna  atropa),  which  on  a  former  visit  of  the  Society  was  more  than 
seven  feet  high,  was  again  rearing  its  head;  and  on  an  old  stump  near,  the 
allied  Solanum  nigrum  was  growing.     All  the  burdock  leaves  around  this 
part  were  well  riddled  by  the  larvae  of  Aciptilia  galactodactylus,  and  a  few 
late  ones  were  found    by  the  searchers.     Now  we  dispersed ;  and  when 
afterwards  comparing  notes  several  additional  species  were  added  to  our 
list,  including  one  Epione  advenaria  and  one  Bapta  bimaculata  {taminata) ; 
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Bupaliis  piniatia,  Cidaria  associata,  Phytometra  viridaria  (anea),  lodis 
lactearia,  Ematurfja  atomaria,  aud  Strenia  clathrata,  recorded ;  Anaitis 
plagiata  and  Botys  hyalmalis  were  just  emerging;  specimens  were  also 
talien  of  Spilodes  vertical  is  {cinctalis),  Xanthosetia  hamana,  Cidaria  cory- 
lata,  and  Melanippe  rivata.  Our  Micro-lepidopterists,  among  other  things, 
noted  the  cases  of  Fumea  intermediella  (nitidella) ;  and  imagines  of  Carpo- 
capsa  grossana,  Eupcecilia  ciliella,  Glyphipteryxfuscoviridella,  and  Elachista 
argeiitella  [cygnipennella).  Our  return,  over  a  portion  of  the  same  ground, 
was  most  productive  in  specimens,  but  only  Phalera  hucephala  and  Zono- 
soma  linearia  [trilinearia)  were  new.  The  walk  to  the  station  through  the 
quaint  village  produced  a  specimen  of  Melanthia  ocellata;  and  two  of  our 
number  who  had  gone  to  the  rhododendrons  reported  that,  to  their  chagrin, 
all  the  shrubs  were  burnt,  together  with  much  of  the  surrounding  forest. 
Our  journey  home  was  most  pleasantly  spent  in  relating  experiences,  &c. ; 
and  I  believe  all  returned  thoroughly  pleased  with  the  meeting,  and 
heartily  wishing  that  the  field  outing  to  Oxshott  on  June  10th,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  R.  South,  may  be  both  as  enjoyable  and  successful  as  this 
one  had  been. — Hy.  J.  Turner  (on  behalf  of  the  Committee). 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — May  8lh. — 
Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Robert 
Newstead,  F.E.S.,  communicated  a  paper  entitled  "  On  a  successful  method 
of  rearing  Deilephila  galii,''  in  which  he  gave  his  experience  of  rearing  this 
species  in  1888,  and  stated  that  cold  was  fatal  to  the  larvae,  and  that  forcing 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pupae.  The  author  also  added  some  notes 
on  *'  Lepidoptera  attracted  by  Honey-dew."  The  President  exhibited  some 
fine  varieties  of  Boarmia  rhomhoidaria.  Mr.  Collins,  Hadena  sicasa,  and  a 
Lancashire  specimen  of  Boarmia  abietana.  Mr.  Deville,  African  PieridcB. 
Mr.  Sharp,  Coleoptera  from  Wales.  Dr.  Eilis,  Coleoptera  from  Grahams- 
town,  South  Africa.     Mr.  Watson,  Papilio  macleayana  and  P.  sarpedon. — 

F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — Api'il  17th,  1893. — Mr.  W. 

G.  Blatch,  President,  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  R.  C.  Bradley,  W.  Harrison, 
and  C.  J.  Wainwright,  each  exhibited  long  series  of  Bomhylius  major^ 
from  Trench  Woods,  where  they  were  quite  common  at  Easter.  Mr. 
Wainwright  also  exhibited  a  long  series  of  Melanostoma  ambigua  and  other 
Diptera,  taken  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau, 
Prionus  coriareus  and  other  insects,  from  Solihull.  Mr.  R.  Freer  read  a 
paper  upon  "  Variation,  with  special  reference  to  Melanism,"  and  exhibited 
insects  in  illustration.  He  said  that  melanism  was  due  to  scales,  in  which 
he  believed  granules  of  pigment  were  deposited  in  rows  ;  this  conclusion 
he  had  arrived  at  from  microscopical  observations.  He  believed  that  both 
a  deficiency  and  a  superabundance  of  pigment  were  pathological  conditions, 
and  this  he  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  human  race.  He  showed  that 
in  those  localities  where  melanic  forms  mostly  occurred,  the  conditions  of  life 
were  not  very  favourable  ;  such  were  sea-shores,  where  food-plaiits  had  low 
nutritive  power ;  isolated  spots  wliere  there  was  much  inbreeding ;  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  <fec. ;  and  he  believed  that  these  conditions 
of  life  were  the  cause  of  pathological  conditions  in  the  organism,  with 
melanic  results.  He  believed  pigment  to  be  an  expression  of  energy. — 
Cor.BRAN  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 
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SEX    RATIOS    IN    BUTTERFLIES,    AND    AN    INFERENCE. 
By  Thomas  E.  Bean. 

Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  the  proposition  that  in 
general  more  male  than  female  butterflies  are  produced.  As  a 
contribution  to  that  discussion  I  present  below  the  results  in  a 
pretty  extensive  breeding  of  Colias  Christina  and  C.  elis.  Each 
brood  mentioned  is  a  family  raised  from  eggs  of  one  female. 
This  experiment  was  conducted  very  carefully,  the  object  being 
to  ascertain  the  variational  capacity  of  the  two  species  and  their 
degree  of  alliance  to  other  closely  related  forms.  C,  Christina 
was  fed  on  Hedysarum  boreaUt  var.  alhiflorum^  C.  elis  on  Astra- 
galus alpinus,  special  care  being  taken  to  avoid  introduction  of 
a  stray  larva,  and  also  to  keep  the  several  families  strictly 
separate.  The  broods  of  G.  elis  were  numbered  1  to  9  inclusive, 
those  of  C.  Christina  1  to  J  8  inclusive  (omitting  number  4).  All 
the  families  loere  subject  to  uniform  treatment  and  conditions. 
The  eggs  were  laid  during  July  and  August,  1890,  the  larvae, 
wintered  under  a  deep  shelter  of  snow,  resuming  active  life  in 
May,  189L 

The  butterflies  came  from  pupa  in  June  and  July,  the  pro- 
portion of  males  and  females  being  as  follows  : — 


(7.  Christina. 

Brood  No. 
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11  females. 
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^ rood  No. 

12     ... 

... 

7  males, 

5  females. 

13  ... 

14  .. 

15  .. 

16  .., 

. 

8        » 
10        „ 

6        „ 
No  males. 

16 
5 
4 
5 

17  .. 

18  .. 

1  male, 
Total  116  males. 

6 
3 

143  females. 

C. 

elis. 

Brood  Nc 

K      1        . 



17  males, 

9  females. 

2  . 

3  . 



2      „ 
No  males, 

5 
12 

>> 

>» 

4  . 

5  . 



8      „ 
No  males, 

1 

8 

»» 

6  . 

7  . 

8  . 



5» 

>> 

4  males. 

13 

18 

2 

»» 

9      . 

.. 

1  male, 

1 

>» 

Total  32  males,       69  females. 


In  above  experiments  the  resulting  numerical  proportion  of 
the  sexes  conclusively  shows  a  control  from  some  cause  or  causes 
entirely  apart  from  the  influence  of  variations  in  nutrition.  Some 
writers,  contending  that  sex  is  partly  decided  by  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  food  available  to  the  larva,  have  been  too  prompt  in 
claiming  as  proofs  all  incidents  which  seemed  capable  of  bearing 
such  construction,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  same  incidents 
would  equally  well  support  other  and  quite  dissimilar  solutions 
of  the  general  problem.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  here 
the  question  whether  nutrition  and  other  elements  of  environment 
do  in  any  instance  determine  sex,  but  merely  to  show  that  in  some 
cases  at  least  sex  is  evidently  dependent  upon  antecedent  causes^ 
the  influence  of  external  conditions  not  applying.  Regarding  the 
peculiarly  variant  numerical  results  in  the  present  experiment, 
my  impression  is  that  they  are  due  to  a  cause  which  has  been  too 
much  neglected  in  the  study  of  various  problems  regarding 
species.  In  considering  this  incongruous  set  of  sex  ratios,  it  is 
of  importance  to  remember  that  each  of  the  C.  elis  and  C. 
Christina  females  which  laid  one  of  the  several  sets  of  eggs,  was 
only  in  an  incomplete  degree  representative  of  its  species.  To 
exhibit  fully  the  species  C.  Christina,  very  many  varying  indi- 
viduals would  be  required.  Although  I  have  collected  this 
butterfly  during  seven  seasons,  and  my  collection  shows  several 
hundred  instances,  all  noticeably  differing,  I  am  not  confident 
that   the   entire    species   has    been    obtained.      And    to    fully 
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reproduce  these  two  species  ia  one  season,  the  entire  egg  product 
from  a  very  large  number  of  females  might  be  requisite.  It  is 
easily  seen  then,  that  each  of  these  broods  from  eggs  of  one 
female  constitutes  a  mere  fragment  of  a  species.  As  the  several 
broods,  though  bred  in  practically  identical  conditions  of  environ- 
ment, differ  abruptly  and  decisively  in  their  sex  averages,  it 
seems  evident  that  this  emphatic  diversity  is  a  result  of  ante- 
cedent causes.  In  the  main,  the  amount  and  kind  of  character 
the  brood  possesses  was  conditioned  in  advance  by  the  limitations 
of  the  antecedent  female.  I  do  not  mean  that  in  every  brood  the 
progeny  (if  females)  will  closely  resemble  the  female  which  lays 
the  eggs ;  but  in  my  experience  such  similarity  occurs  in  a  very 
large  proportion  of  cases,  sometimes  combined  with  a  minor 
quantity  of  character  strikingly  dissimilar.  If  the  sex  pro- 
portions in  these  broods  agreed  with  the  early  or  late  laying  of 
the  eggs,  a  seasonal  law  would  seem  to  be  indicated.  Since, 
however,  the  sex  ratios  appear  to  be  out  of  relation  to  the 
seasonal  stage,  my  conclusion  must  be  limited  to  the  statement 
that  apparently  some  of  the  females  laid  a  greater  number  of  male 
eggs,  while  others  produced  female  eggs  in  larger  proportion,  with 
the  inference  that  in  the  present  experiment  sex  must  be  referred 
back  to  the  egg. 

Laggan,  Alberta  Province,  Canada. 
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By  H.  G.  Knaggs,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

(Concluded  from  p.  182). 

In  the  trap  which  we  are  about  to  discuss,  rapidity  of  action 
is  of  paramount  importance;  lightness  combined  with  strength, 
and  a  spring  of  sufficient  power  to  act  almost  instantaneously, 
are  the  great  desiderata  :  the  materials  here  suggested  are  con- 
sidered adequate,  but  of  course  by  increasing  the  calibre  of  the 
spring  still  swifter  action  may  be  obtained,  or  a  larger  net  may 
be  used. 

This  brings  us  to  Fig.  4.  A,  B  B,  its  opposite  fellow  (not 
shown),  and  C,  are  four  bamboos,  such  as  used  for  gardening  pur- 
poses, each  two  feet  long ;  this  size  is  preferred  because,  although 
a  larger  four  foot  square  net  would  cover  more  space,  the  spring 
required  to  work  it  must  be  very  powerful,  and  on  the  whole  I 
find  the  smaller  one  acts  with  much  greater  rapidity.  All  these- 
four  sticks  agree  in  having  a  moveable  ring  I)  whipped  on  at 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  each  end,  but  B  and  its  double 
have  also  another  ring  E,  fixed  and  rigid,  as  used  for  fishing 
rods,  opposite  to  the  corresponding  ring  D,  as  shown  in  the 
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figure.  The  stick  C  is  held  down  to  the  ground  securely,  but 
with  plenty  of  "  play,"  by  bent  wires,  la,  as  indicated  at  I,  one 
towards  each  end  of  it,  spaces  being  left  in  the  hem  of  the  net 
for  the  purpose.  The  ends  of  the  sticks  are  connected  by  means 
of  the  wires  Fa  (each  arm  being  four  inches  long),  as  shown  at 
F,  and  all  work  quite  loosely  (a  hole  having  been  prepared  for 

them  by  means  of  a  red-hot  wire)  ex- 
cepting those  two  which  enter  the 
sticks  B  B,  and  its  fellqw,  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  the  arrow  at  R.  The 
reason  for  these  being  so  firmly  fixed 
is  to  stand  the  strain  of  the  stretched 
spring,  while  the  object  in  having  the 
others  loose  is  to  afford  facility  in 
putting  the  net  together  and  taking 
it  to  pieces.  Note. — All  the  wires 
Fa,  La,  la,  and  0,  can  be  easily  made 
out  of  "  No.  8  galvanized";  the  pul- 
leys require  a  stouter  wire. 

For  the  two  foot  net  a  square 
yard  of  leno  will  be  required ;  and  a 
square  six  inches  cut  out  of  each  cor- 
ner will  give  it  a  box-like  shape,  then 
fix  it  to  the  sticks  B  B  and  fellow  by 
means  of  glazed  lining  stitched  closely 
round  them,  but  with  the  rings  pro- 
truding through  button  holes.  The  other  two  sides  are  then  stitched 
to  a  hem  of  lining  large  enough  to  allow  the  sticks  A  and  C  to  pass  in 
and  out,  and  with  button  holes  opposite  the  position  of  the  rings. 
Next  slightly  open  the  eyes  of  a  hook  such  as  used  for  ladies' 
dresses,  slip  one  of  those  stout  little  india  rubber  rings,  less  than 
half  an  inch  diameter  outside  measure,  into  one  of  the  eyes,  and 
close  the  latter,  pull  the  rubber  ring  through  one  of  the  moveable 
brass  rings  on  B  B,  and  hook  it  on  to  the  other  eye,  and  then 
close  that  (see  Q,  Fig.  4),  tie  a  tag  of  thin  water  cord  to  the  bend 
of  the  hook  to  aid  in  fastening  it  to,  or  unfastening  it  from,  the 
adjacent  ring;  serve  the  four  rings  on  B  B  and  fellow  the  same. 
Get  a  yard  of  ^  or  f  india  rubber  "  cord,"  K  K,  to  one  end  of 
which  attach  a  sail  eyelet,  L,  by  passing  a  stout  l3it  of  water  line 
round  it,  and  wiring  or  tying  it  at  M :  at  the  other  end  fix  a  loop, 
N,  to  which  six  feet  and  a  half  of  strong  water  line  has  to  be 
attached. 

To  set  the  net,  first  having  selected  the  spot,  peg  in  the  decoy 
temporarily,  and  take  the  cord  of  it  in  the  direction  of  the  place 
chosen  for  concealment,  then  lay  the  net,  leno  upwards,  upon 
the  decoy  string,  taking  care  that  it  shall  not  pinch  upon  it,  then 
peg  down  the  cane  C  with  the  wires  I  a,  as  shown  at  I,  next  drive 
in  the  pulleys  Ga  an  inch  or  two  in  front  of  the  net,  and  as 
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nearly  as  possible  just  outside  the  axis  of  the  stick  B  B,  as  shown 
at  G.  Now  pass  the  free  end  of  the  cord  H  over  the  pulley  G, 
bring  it  under  and  fasten  it  to  the  fixed  ring  E,  then  take  the 
cord  H  and  spring  K  back  the  full  length,  keeping  them  parallel 
with  the  stick  B,  but  without  stretching,  and  peg  down  the  sail 
eyelet  with  the  wire  L  a ;  when  both  sides  have  been  thus  pre- 
pared, the  stick  A  may  be  steadily  made  to  describe  a  semi-circle 
round  C  until,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  and  dotted  line  R,  it 
reaches  the  ground,  here  it  will  probably  have  to  be  pegged  down 
with  a  bent  wire  0  in  the  case  of  a  two  foot  net,  but  much 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  ground.  With  a  four  foot  net  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  give  it  a  start  with  a  lever  represented  at 
P,  the  dotted  lines  Pa  showing  the  action  of  the  same ;  with  the 
wire  0  it  is  a  good  plan  to  whip  on  a  ring  such  as  used  for  the 
end  of  the  top  joint  of  a  fishing-rod,  and  attach  the  pulling  cord 
to  this.  Having  fixed  the  decoy  five  or  six  inches  in  front  of  the 
set  net,  perhaps  the  operator  would  like  to  stick  an  artificial 
flower,  mounted  on  wire  and  of  the  colour  of  the  species  sought, 
in  front  of  the  decoy,  or,  in  the  case  of  Apatura,  possibly  a  dead 
animal  or  reptile,  though  to  my  fancy  a  piece  of  broken  looking- 
glass  would  be  best  for  the  purpose ;  this  might  first  be  used  as 
a  heliograph  to  throw  a  few  Morse  dots  and  dashes  on  to  his 
Majesty's  august  person  in  order  to  attract  his  attention,  and 
then  laid  down  before  his  effigy  as  a  fair  imitation  of  water,  and 
an  invitation  '*  to  liquor." 

Then  having  retired  to  the  place  of  concealment  with  the  two 
cords,  pull  remittingly  at  the  thin  one  to  work  the  decoy,  and 
bide  your  time.  Should  the  species  wanted  catch  sight  of  the 
bait,  it  will  probably  make  for  it,  and  hover  over  it  for  a  few 
moments.  Now  is  your  chance,  let  fly  with  the  thick  cord,  hurry 
up,  don't  be  excited,  secure  the  prize,  reset  the  net,  and  when 
you  get  home,  write  off  to  the  'Entomologist,'  and  tell  us  all 
about  it. 

I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  modus  operandi  is  quite 
practicable,  that  the  apparatus  will  work  effectively,  and  that 
butterflies  will  "  tumble  into  it " ;  my  apparatus  was  set  on  our 
grass  plot,  and  our  first  attempt  with  a  white  paper  decoy  met 
with  no  success  to  speak  of ;  but  I  recollected  that  there  were 
the  remains  of  a  white  butterfly  captured  last  year  by  one  of  my 
grandchildren ;  I  managed  to  find  these,  pasted  them  on  to  the 
decoy  frame,  and,  being  rather  out  of  spirits  with  my  previous 
failure,  gave  the  cords  to  my  attendant  to  work ;  in  less  than  a 
minute  he  missed  a  splendid  chance — had  time  enough  to  pull 
the  cord  half  a  dozen  times,  but  left  it  till  too  late.  And  so  I 
reset  the  trap,  and  took  up  the  reins  myself,  and  in  less  than 
another  minute — Swish,  whack  !  and  mechanical  decoying  was  a 
fait  accompli  so  far  as  P.  rapes  was  concerned.  I  did  set  the  trap 
again,  but  before  I  could  get  to  my  hiding-place  our  kitten  came 
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upon  the  scene,  and,  being  used  to  playing  with  string,  in- 
advertently let  the  thing  off,  which  so  astonished  it  that  it  gave 
a  big  buck-jump,  and  went  scampering  down  the  garden  with — 
oh  !  such  a  tail !  After  that  I  drew  the  stumps,  and  at  once  set 
to  work  to  finish  this  paper. 

I  should  not  like  to  have  floated  the  idea  as  pure  theory,  but, 
as  you  see,  I  have  had  sufficient  practical  experience  to  convince 
me  that,  if  somebody  will  only  oblige  by  giving  mechanical 
decoying  a  trial  in  the  coming  season,  it  will  soon  rank  as  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  capturing  our  high-flying  and  swift-flying 
butterflies. 

Camden  Koad,  N.W.,  April,  1893. 


A    FORTNIGHT'S     COLLECTING     AT    BUDAPEST. 

By  W.  E.  Nicholson. 

(Concluded  from  p.  193.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species  we  captured  or  noticed 
during  our  visit :  — 

Papilio  machaon  and  P.  podaUrius. — Both  these  species  occurred  here 
and  there,  but  were  far  from  common. 

Thais  polyxena. — The  larvae  were  abundant  on  Aristolochia  clematitis, 
especially  on  the  Adlersberg,  Notwithstanding  their  defensive  osmateria,  a 
large  number  of  them  are  stung  by  Agrypon  tenuicorne,  Gravenhorst. 

Parnassius  mnemosyiie. — Single  specimens  of  this  species  were  taken  in 
the  wood  near  Budafok  and  on  the  Schwabenberg.  Both  localities  are  at 
rather  a  low  elevation  for  this  mountain  butterfly. 

Aporia  cratcegi. — Very  abundant.  We  noticed  the  larvae  doing  consider- 
able damage  to  fruit  trees  at  Budafok. 

Pieris  brassicce,  P.  rapcB,  and  P.  napi. — Fairly  common  and  generally 
distributed.     P.  daplidice. — Not  uncommon  in  open  places. 

Euchlo'e  cardambies. — Occurred  singly  near  Badafok. 

Leucophada  sinapis. — A  rather  well-marked  form  of  this  species 
occurred  near  the  Wolfsthal. 

Colias  hyale. — Occasional  specimens  were  seen  near  Budafok.  C.  ediisa. 
— Two  or  three  specimens  only  were  seen.  We  were,  unfortunately,  too 
early  for  tne  local  species  C.  myrmidone  and  C.  chrysothome,  which  occur 
near  Budapest. 

Gonepteryx  rhamni. — Not  uncommon  in  wooded  places. 

Tliecla  spini. — A  fine  form  occurred  in  the  wood  near  Budafok. 
T.  w-album. — A  few  specimens  were  taken  at  Budafok,  flying  round  elm 
trees,  by  Mr.  Lemann.  T.  ilicis  var.  cbscuIL — Specimens  of  this  form  of  the 
species  occurred  with  T.  pruni  at  Budafok.  T.  acacia. — The  commonest 
species  in  the  district,  occurring  in  all  the  localities.  It  was  especially 
abundant  at  the  Adlersberg,  frequenting  the  flowers  of  various  CompositSB. 
T.  pruni. — Not  uncommon  at  Budafok  and  near  the  Blocksberg,  frequenting 
blackthorn  bushes,  but  difficult  to  obtain  in  fine  condition.  T.  rubi. — A  few 
belated  specimens  occurred  throughout  the  district. 
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Polyommatus  dispar  var.  riitUus. — A  few  worn  specimens  were  taken, 
both  at  Budafok  and  on  the  Adlersberg.  From  a  few  ova,  which  I  obtained 
b}'  enclosing  a  female  in  a  gauze  bag  over  a  piece  of  dock,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  rearing  three  fine  specimens  on  my  return  to  England.  I  do  not 
remember  noticing  T.  phloeas  during  our  visit. 

Lyccena  argiades. — Two  specimens  were  taken  by  Mr.  Lemann  on  a 
large  island,  known  as  Csepel,  below  Budapest,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  L.  (Egon  and  L.  argus. — Occurred  throughout  the  district  in  open 
places.  L.  icarus. — Common  everywhere.  L.  corydoii. — Rather  commori. 
L.  admetus. — This  species  was  just  beginning  to  emerge.  A  single  speci- 
men was  captured  by  Mr.  Lemann  on  the  24th  June  at  the  Schwabenberg. 
L.  argiolus. — Occasionally  in  bushy  places.  L.  semiargus. — A  rather  fine 
form  was  not  uncommon  in  the  Wolfsthal.  L.  alsus. — Generally  dis- 
tributed. L.  cyllarus. — Occurred  in  various  places.  The  females  are  of 
the  dark  form.  L.  iolas. — Not  uncommon  round  Colutea  arborescens, 
principally  near  the  Blocksberg  locality. 

Va7iessa  c-alhum. — Rather  common  near  Budafok,  often  frequenting  the 
beds  of  dried-up  torrents.  F.  polychloros. — Two  specimens  of  a  rather  small 
form  were  taken  near  the  Wolfsthal,  and  traces  of  the  larvae  were  noticed  on 
some  trees  of  Celtls  australis  in  Buda.  V.  urticcs,  V.  io,  V.  atala7ita,  and 
V.  cardui. — Occurred  singly  throughout  the  district.  V.  cardui  was  not  in 
the  same  abundance  as  it  was  in  England  at  that  time. 

Melitcea  diclynna. — A  few  specimens  were  seen  in  the  Wolfsthal. 
M.  cinxia. — Occurred  near  Budafok,  between  the  village  and  the  wood. 
M.  trivia  was  said  by  Herr  Pavel  to  occur  along  with  M.  cinxia ;  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  identify  any  of  my  specimens  as  belonging  to  this 
species.  M.  phcebe. — Abundant  throughout  the  district.  M.  athalia. — 
Common  in  open  places  in  woods,  especially  near  the  Schwabenberg. 

Argynnis  paphia,  A.  aglaia,  A.  adippe  and  var.  cleodoxa,  and  A.  niohe 
ab.  eris. — All  these  species  occurred  in  meadows  near  the  Schwabenberg. 
A.  latona. — Rather  common,  especially  near  Budafok.  A.  hecate. — 
Occurred  throughout  the  district,  but  most  abundant  in  the  meadows  on  the 
Schwabenberg,  especially  in  a  field  near  the  station  of  the  cog-wheeled  rail- 
way.    A.  dia, — Common,  and  generally  distributed. 

Melanargia  galatea. — Abundant.  A  single  specimen  of  the  var.  leuco- 
melas,  female,  was  secured. 

Satyrus  liermioiu. — Not  very  common.  S.  circe. — Not  common,  fre- 
quenting the  trunks  of  trees  in  the  Schwabenberg  locality.  S.  semele. — 
Rather  scarce.     The  specimens  secured  are  rather  dark. 

Pararge  megcera. — Dry  places  throughout  the  district. 

Epinephele  hyperanthus. — Not  very  common.  Occurred  at  Budafok. 
E.janira. — Common  everywhere. 

Ccenonympha  ij)}iis. — Not  uncommon  in  a  damp  meadow  near  Budafok, 
but  nearly  over.  C.  pamphilus. — Common  everywhere.  Some  of  the 
specimens  are  unusually  large.  C.  arcania. — Common  in  the  wood  at 
Budafok. 

Spilothyrm  althcecB  and  S.  lavaterm. — Occurred  singly  in  stony  places 
on  the  Blocksberg,  but  were  far  from  common. 

Syrichthus  carthami. — Generally  distributed,  but  not  common.  S.  or- 
bifer. — Occurred  in  the  Adlersberg  and  in  the  Wolfsthal.  The  spring 
brood,  however,  was  very  nearly  over  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

Hespena  thaumas. — Common  everywhere.  H.  lineola. — A  rather  large 
form  of  this  species  occurred  with  the  last.     Some  of  the  specimens  are 
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rather  larger  than  average  specimens  of  H.  thaumas.     II.  sylvanus  and 
H.  comma, — Occurred  singly,  but  not  in  any  abundance. 

The  limited  time  at  our  disposal,  and  the  absence  of  facilities 
for  night-work,  prevented  us  giving  much  attention  to  the  Hete- 
rocera,  though,  of  course,  some  of  the  commoner  species  thrust 
themselves  upon  our  notice.  The  handsome  Smerinthus  quercus 
was  found  at  rest  in  the  Schwabenberg  locality;  and  several 
species  of  Zygcena,  including  the  local  Z,  hrizcB,  were  common  in 
various  places.  We  understood  from  Herr  Pavel  that  the  larvse 
of  Acherontia  atropos  was  not  uncommon  in  the  autumn  on 
Lycium  barbarum. 

Among  the  Bombyces,  the  larvse  of  Ocneria  dispar  occurred 
in  extraordinary  abundance  on  some  small  willows,  growing  in  a 
piece  of  marshy  ground  bordering  on  the  Danube.  The  willows 
were,  in  many  cases,  entirely  stripped  of  their  leaves,  and  the 
hungry  larvse  were  hurrying  up  and  down  the  naked  stems 
searching  for  food ;  while  the  central  portion  of  the  bushes  was 
a  tangled  mass  of  web  and  cocoons.  The  larvse  of  Satiirnia  sjnni 
were  scarcely  less  abundant  in  some  places  on  blackthorn. 

Among  the  Noctuse,  a  single  specim.en  of  Cloantha  perspicil- 
laris  was  taken  at  Budafok,  where  the  larvae  oiCucullla  chamomillcB 
were  common  on  a  species  of  Matricaria,  While  for  the  Geometrse, 
the  sight  of  the  pretty  little  Lythria  purpurariay  which  was  abun- 
dant in  open  spaces  by  the  sides  of  the  roads,  was  somewhat  novel 
for  an  English  collector. 

Lewes,  March  22,  1893. 


A  CATALOGUE   OF  THE   LEPIDOPTERA  OF  IRELAND. 

By  W.  F.  de  Vismes  Kane,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  190.) 

SATYRIDuE. 
Erebia  epiphron  v.  cassiope,  jP6.— "Croagh  Patrick  near 
Westport,  Mayo.  The  locality  for  this  species  is  about  half-way 
up  the  mountain  on  the  Westport  side,  in  a  grassy  hollow,  where 
a  little  hut  is  erected  for  the  shelter  of  pilgrims.  I  captured  a 
fine  series  here  in  June,  1854  "  (B.).  I  have  seen  no  Irish  speci- 
mens, nor  have  I  heard  that  any  visit  to  the  above  locality  has 
been  made  since  for  the  purpose.  It  would  seem  probable  that 
other  habitats  may  be  found  for  the  species  on  the  range  of 
mountains  extending  from  Achill  towards  Nephin.  Were  it  not 
that  the  alpine  flora  and  entomological  fauna  have  not  usually, 
so  I  understand,  a  parallel  distribution  in  Ireland,  we  might 
expect  that  the  heights  of  Slieve  League,  Benbulben,  and  Mount 
Brandon,  would  reward  an  entomologist  by  interesting  discoveries 
in  this  direction. 
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Pararge  egeria  v.  egerides,  Stgr. — Everywhere  abundant, 
and  double-brooded. 

Pararge  meg^ra,  L.— Everywhere  abundant  throughout 
Ireland. 

Satyrus  semele,  L. — Widely  distributed  throughout  the 
coast-line  from  Donegal,  Derry,  Antrim,  Newcastle,  Co.  Down, 
Howth,  Arklow,  Minehead,  Kinsale,  Dursey  Island,  Gal  way,  and 
Sligo;  and  often  it  is  very  numerous.  It  also  occurs  locally 
inland  in  rocky  districts  in  Ulster,  and  the  South  and  West  ; 
such  as  New  Ross,  Wexford  (B.-H.) ;  and  Moycullen  and  else- 
where in  Co.  Galway.  The  Irish  insect  is  fine  and  well  marked, 
but  neither  in  size  nor  colour  is  comparable  to  specimens  I  have 
taken  in  France,  North  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  The  blotches  of 
upper  side  are  occasionally  of  a  deep  rusty  red  in  male,  and  paler 
rufous  in  female.  Minehead,  Co.  Waterford ;  and  Markree,  Co. 
Sligo,  &c.  "^ 

Var.  aristcBUs,  Bon. — A  very  fine  form  occurs  rarely,  which 
seems  referable  to  this  variety.  A  female,  sent  me  from  Co. 
Galway  by  a  friend,  may  be  thus  described : — Expanse,  2  in. 
The  whole  inner  area  of  all  wings  tawny  fulvous,  the  streak  or 
blotch  bearing  the  apical  ocellus  of  fore  wing  paler,  and  bounded 
interiorly  by  a  dark  rectangular  costal  patch,  sharply  defined 
against  the  fulvous  ground.  The  apex  of  the  fore  wing  and 
outer  margins  are  dark  greyish  brown  like  the  type,  and  the 
costa  and  inner  margins  lightly  shaded  with  the  same.  The 
under  side  of  fore  wing  entirely  fulvous,  except  the  costal  and 
outer  margins  and  the  ocelli.  That  of  hind  wing  is  very  strongly 
marked,  and  the  waved  pale  median  band  very  white. 

Epinephele  ianira,  L. — Everywhere  common.  The  male 
sometimes  shows  on  the  fore  wing  a  series  of  faintly-marked 
fulvous  blotches,  and  the  apical  ocellus  has  sometimes  a  second 
small  one  attached  below.  The  Eev.  James  Bristow  has  a  speci- 
men with  a  small  ocellus  towards  the  anal  angle,  and  a  minute 
one  between  it  and  the  apical.  This  aberration  is  evidently  a 
reversion  to  the  general  design  of  the  Satyridse,  and  thus  is  very 
interesting.  Mr.  Dale  refers  to  this  aberration  as  having  come 
under  his  notice  also  (*  British  Butterflies,'  p.  98).  Occasionally 
in  Ireland  the  female  shows  an  equally  interesting  genetic 
character,  in  the  apical  ocellus  being  bipupilled  as  in  tithonus 
and  ida.  This  aberration  has  been  taken  in  Westmeath  by  Miss 
Reynell,  and  I  have  others.  I  have  also  seen  similar  specimens 
from  Scotland  and  Kent  in  Mr.  Tugwell's  and  Mr.  Tutt's  cabi- 
nets respectively.  The  female  is  often  very  large  and  brightly 
coloured,  the  fulvous  patch  much  extended,  and  on  both  wings. 
I  have  seen  this  in  Galway  and  in  Monaghan,  and  elsewhere.  It 
would  appear  to  be  the  var.  splendida  of  Dr.  Buchanan  White. 
I  have  one  specimen  from  Waterford  {U.),  with  large  fulvous 
band  on  fore  wing  only,  and  the  ocellus  unpupilled. 
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Epinephele  tithonus,  L. — This  species  seems  to  be  almost 
confined  to  the  southern  counties.  Mr.  Birchall  records  it  from 
the  Co.  Wicklow,  where,  however,  it  must  be  scarce.  Mr.  Sinclair 
mentions  a  specimen  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Webb  near  Dublin.  A  few 
taken  in  Galway  {R.E.D.).  It  occurs  at  New  Eoss  {B.-H.)^  Co. 
Wexford ;  in  Co.  Waterford  at  Cappagh,  abundant ;  Minehead, 
Queenstown,  and  Glengarriff,  abundant.  A  similar  genetic  aberra- 
tion, both  in  male  and  female,  to  that  described  as  occurring  in  the 
preceding  species,  i.  c,  with  two  spots  below  the  apical  ocellus, 
is  preserved  in  Mr.  Tugwell's  cabinet  from  Devonshire ;  and  I 
have  a  similar  one  from  Brecknockshire.  I  have  not  observed  it 
in  Ireland.  I  have  an  Irish  specimen  with  the  whole  upper  and 
under  sides  of  a  unicolorous  ochre  colour,  like  that  of  Camonymjyha 
pamjMluSf  the  apical  ocellus  of  fore  wing  being  dark  and  distinct 
above  and  beneath,  but  the  marginal  border  almost  obsolete. 
The  paler  waved  band  on  under  side  of  hind  wing  is  represented. 

Epinephele  hyperanthus,  L. — Mr.  Birchall  remarks  that  this 
butterfly  is  rather  local  in  Ireland ;  but  I  think  this  is  only  true 
in  so  far  as  that  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  sheltered  meadows.  It 
is  very  common  in  many  places  in  the  counties  of  Dublin, 
Wicklow,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick  (iV.),  Galway,  King's 
Co.,  Westmeath,  and  Leitrim ;  in  Monaghan  at  Drumreaske,  and 
elsewhere ;  Tyrone  at  Favour  Eoyal ;  and  in  Donegal,  about  the 
town  of  Donegal  and  Lough  Eske,  Mountcharles,  Eathmullen,  and 
Inishowen  {W.E.H.);  near  Derry  rare  and  local  (C) ;  Co. 
Antrim,  Ballymoney,  abundant  (C),  also  at  Antrim;  and  gene- 
rally abundant  near  woods  throughout  the  county  (W.).  It  varies 
in  the  size  and  number  of  the  ocelli,  and  the  male  sometimes  is 
devoid  of  them  on  the  upper  side ;  but  I  have  not  noticed  the 
var.  aretef  perhaps  for  want  of  searching.  A  female  has  been 
taken  at  Cromlyn  (Mrs.  B.),  with  the  annular  spots  on  the  fore 
wing  as  large  above  as  they  are  generally  beneath.  The  tendency 
seems  rather  toward  the  development  of  the  ocelli  in  the  Irish 
insect  than  their  suppression. 

Ccenonympha  typhon,  Rott.  —  Widely  spread  throughout 
Ireland  on  the  bogs  and  mountains.  Mr.  Birchall,  who  found 
it  commonly  in  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Kerry,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Irish  form  was  the  typical  daviis  of  Fabricius,  as  distinguished 
from  the  darker  and  more  ocellated  var.  philoxejius,  Esp.  {roth- 
liehii,  Stgr.),  from  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  Yorkshire. 
It  is  true  that  I  have  at  Killarney,  Westmeath,  Galway,  and 
Sligo,  met  with  single  specimens  of  the  var.  laidion,  but  the 
Irish  usual  form  is  well  ocellated,  frequently  of  a  dingy  brown 
coloration,  and  is  distinctly  a  transitional  form  between  the  two 
extremes.  It  is  interesting  that  the  characters  presented  do  not 
much  differ  over  such  wide  tracts  of  bog  and  moor.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Mohill,  Co.  Leitrim,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon 
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near  Ballinasloe,  I  have  found  the  darkest  specimens,  with  the 
under  side  of  hind  wing  darkly  shaded,  and  the  ocelli  large  and 
strongly  marked.  It  varies  in  size,  but  generally  averages  that 
of  the  Yorkshire  variety.  Localities  : — Co.  Kerry,  widely  spread  ; 
also  Co.  Cork,  Co.  Sligo,  on  the  Oxhill  range  and  near  Lake  Gill ; 
plentiful  near  Ballinasloe  and  by  Banagher  eastward  over  the  bog 
Allen  to  Kildare,  King's  and  Queen's  Cos. ;  near  Mullingar  and  on 
the  bogs  of  Westmeath,  very  abundant;  Connemara  and  Co. 
Galway,  generally  abundant ;  Tyrone  and  Monaghan,  &c. 

CcENONYMPHA  PAMPHiLus,  L,  —  Common  in  every  suitable 
locality,  varying  somewhat  from  pale  yellow  to  a  strong 
ochreous  colour.  The  ocellated  markings  and  interrupted  band 
on  the  under  side  of  hind  wing  also  vary,  but  not  in  any 
remarkable  degree.  Mr.  Euss  takes  specimens  near  Sligo  with 
fringes  slightly  tinged  with  yellow. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Variation  of  Zyg^na  trifolii. — Although  the  fact  does  not  appear 
to  be  generally  recognised,  the  typical  form  of  this  species  is  that  in  which 
the  central  pair  of  spots  are  united.  I  have  examined  considerable  numbers 
of  living  specimens  in  the  field,  also  a  great  many  set  specimens  which  have 
been  sent  me  by  correspondents  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  find 
that  the  typical  form  is  much  less  common  than  that  in  which  the  central 
spots  are  well  separated.  In  the  following  remarks  on  the  variation  of 
Z.  trifolii,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  commonest  form  as  the 
type  ;  the  various  mutations  can  then  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 

a.  {orohi,  Hiibn.,  fig.  133.)  Central  pair  of  spots  well  separated.  In 
some  examples  of  this  form  the  upper  spot  of  central  pair  is  very  small. 
The  lower  one  is  variable  in  shape  ;  most  frequently  it  is  round  or  nearly 
round,  but  often  more  or  less  oblong  or  square,  and  sometimes  triangular. 

b.  (trifolii,  Esper,  pi.  xxxiv.  fig.  5  ;  Hiibn.,  fig.  135.)  The  central  spots 
united,  but  quite  free  from  either  basal  or  outer  spots. 

c.  (glycirrhizcB,  Hiibn.,  fig.  138.)  The  central  spots  united  together, 
and  also  with  the  outer  or  fifth  spot.  Union  of  the  central  confluent  spots 
with  the  outer  spot  is  eff'ected  by  an  inward  extension  of  the  lower  edge  of  the 
latter,  and  an  outward  expansion  of  the  former.  Sometimes  the  spots 
referred  to  are  only  united  on  one  wing. 

d.  [basalis,  Selys,  Ann.  Soc.  Belg.  1872.)  The  central  spots  confluent 
and  united  with  the  basal  pair.  In  most  examples  of  this  form  union  of 
the  spots  is  effected  by  an  inward  and  outward  expansion  of  the  lower  central 
and  basal  spots  respectively,  but  in  some  rare  instances  the  four  spots  are 
as  broadly  connected  as  they  are  in  var.  e ;  the  outer  or  fifth  spot  is  in  all 
cases  isolated. 

e.  [minoides,  Selys,  Mem.  Soc.  Roy.  Sci.  Liege.  1844;  confluens,  Staud. 
Cat.  1871.)  All  the  spots  united,  forming  a  longitudinal  band  with  irregular 
edges.  This  is  probably  the  most  extreme  form  of  variation  in  marking  to 
which  the  species  is  subject.     Sometimes  the  basal  and  confluent  central 
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spots  are  only  connected  by  a  thin  dash,  and  a  similar  dash  unites  the 
central  spots  with  the  outer  one.  This  modification  is  represented  by 
Hiibner's  figure  166,  and  appears  to  be  a  combination  in  part  of  the  forms 
c  and  d. 

I  have  taken  one  or  more  specimens  of  each  of  the  above  forms  this 
year  in  Middlesex.  Besides  the  aberration  in  markings  the  species  also 
varies  in  colour. 

/.  Hind  wings  and  spots  on  fore  wings  yellow.  Mr.  Christy  discovered 
several  specimens  of  this  form  (which,  I  believe,  had  not  been  previously 
observed)  in  West  Sussex  this  year.  I  understand  that  they  were  found  in 
company  with  ordinary  coloured  specimens,  and  that  they  exhibit  a  tendency 
to  vary  in  the  same  way  as  typically  coloured  trifolii. 

g.  Hind  wings  and  spots  on  fore  wings  orange-red.  I  have  two  examples 
of  this  colour,  and  some  others  of  a  slightly  deeper  shade.  All  these  were 
taken  in  Middlesex  this  year,  together  with  a  specimen  of  the  orobi  form, 
in  which  the  lower  spot  of  central  pair  is  yellowish  red. 

The  blue-black  border  of  hind  wings  varies  greatly  in  width;  it  is  often 
narrower  in  the  typical  form  than  in  var.  orobi,  but  some  examples  of  the 
latter  have  the  hind  wings  more  narrowly  bordered  than  typical  trifolii.  As 
a  rule,  modification  in  the  width  of  this  border  appears  to  be  quite  indepen- 
dent of  variation  in  the  markings  of  fore  wings. — Richard  South;  12, 
Abbey  Gardens,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

Note  on  the  Larva  of  Acronygta  alni. — On  the  12th  of  August, 
last  year,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  take,  near  Cardiff,  a  single  larva  of 
Acronycta  alni,  and  on  the  25th  inst.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  fine 
female  imago  emerge.  A  few  notes  which  I  made  respecting  this  larva 
may  be  of  interest,  and  I  venture  to  send  them  to  you.  The  colour  of  the 
larva  is  sooty  black,  the  surface  of  the  body  being  dull,  while  the  head  and 
legs  are  very  glossy  and  like  jet.  The  head  is  about  as  broad  as  the  second 
segment.  On  each  segment  is  a  raised  sulphur-coloured  patch  crossing  the 
back  transversely,  and  terminating  abruptly  without  reaching  the  spiracles  ; 
these  patches  have  rather  the  form  of  a  blister,  and  are  depressed  in  the 
middle  in  the  direction  of  their  length  ;  they  vary  in  size,  and  those  on  the 
11th  and  13th  segments  are  absent  or  nearly  so.  The  larva  carries  a 
remarkable  series  of  black  appendages,  each  of  which  may  be  compared  to 
a  feather  stripped  to  the  quill,  excepting  the  tip  ;  they  are  soft,  and  proceed 
from  the  ends  of  the  dorsal  patches ;  there  are  three  on  each  side  of  the 
2nd  segment  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  5th  to  10th  inclusive,  and  of  the 
12th.  The  12th  segment  is  rather  more  prominent  than  the  others.  I 
found  this  larva  feeding  at  about  sunset  on  the  broad-leaved  sallow,  at  a 
height  of  about  10  ft.  from  the  ground  and  resting  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leaf;  in  fact,  the  mysterious  appearance  of  its  black  head  and  six  an- 
terior appendages  in  motion  at  the  edge  of  the  leaf  it  was  eating  was  what 
drew  my  attention.  When  disturbed  I  found  it  to  have  a  habit  of  swinging 
the  head  round  to  the  side  of  the  body,  and  taking  up  the  posture  so 
remarkable  in  its  near  relative,  A.megacqjhala;  much  annoyance  only  caused 
it  to  crawl  away  quickly.  1  should  be  glad  to  hear  whether  it  has  been 
found  that  this  larva  has  the  power  of  emitting  any  odour.  A  tin  box  in 
which  it  was  confined  was  perfectly  sweet  before  it  contained  it,  but  in  a 
few  hours  afterwards  I  foutid  it  smelling  quite  putrid.  I  tried  to  trace  the 
odour  to  the  larva,  but  could  not  with  certainty,  and  for  the  few  remaining 
days  of  the  latter's  existence  it  remained.     The  larva  then  descended  to 
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the  bottom  of  the  box  (I  had  omitted  to  put  any  mould  for  burrowing)  and 
lay  motionless  under  its  food,  without  making  any  attempt  to  protect  itself, 
and  there  in  due  time  pupated. — L.  R.  Crawshay  ;  11,  Manilla  Crescent, 
Weston-super-Mare,  April  29,  1893. 

Insects  and  the  Search-light  of  a  Warship. — Tn  a  recent  lecture 
Mr.  L.  Newitt,  electrician  at  the  Elswick  Works,  referring  to  the  electrical 
search-lights,  said  that  in  the  late  wars  around  the  coast  of  Egypt,  when 
the  ships  were  over  two  miles  from  the  shore,  it  was  found  that  millions  of 
winged  insects  were  attracted  by  this  beam  of  light,  and  travelled  along  the 
beam  until  they  struck  the  glass  in  front  of  the  projector,  and  fell  into  the 
well  around  the  search-light,  where  they  accumulated  into  a  seething  mass 
two  feet  deep.  They  had  to  be  cleared  out  by  the  free  use  of  a  hose  pipe  ; 
but  these  insects  were  such  a  pest  that  it  became  difficult  to  find  a  man 
who  would  stand  by  the  projector  to  keep  it  working,  owing  to  the  attacks 
made  upon  him. 

LiTHOSTEGE  GRisEATA. — This  local  moth  is  one  of  the  species  which 
sometimes  passes  two  winters  in  the  pupa  state.  In  July,  1891,  I  was 
staying  at  Tuddenham,  Sufifolk,  and  having  read  in  the  '  Entomologist ' 
that  it  occurred  there,  I  searched  the  food-plant  {Sisymbrium  sophia)  and 
found  a  few  larvae  feeding  upon  the  seeds,  which  changed  to  pupaB  soon 
after.  Only  one  moth  emerged  the  following  year  (on  29th  May).  Four 
others  appeared  in  April  of  the  present  year.  They  are  very  early, 
probably  on  account  of  the  remarkably  warm  weather  and  having  been  bred 
indoors. — W.  Paskell  ;  48,  Whyteville  Road,  Forest  Gate,  E. 

Removal  of  Grease  from  Moths. — The  following  additional  remarks 
upon  this  interesting  subject  may  be  useful : —  Petroleum  is  rock-oil 
(Canada;  United  States).  Benzoline  is  the  spirit  distilled  from  petroleum  ; 
but  it  is  not  entirely  free  from  oil.  Benzine  (or  benzole)  is  the  spirit  still 
further  rectified  by  distillation,  and  is  (or  ought  to  be)  entirely  free  from 
oil.  The  difference  in  purity  between  benzoline  and  benzine  can  be  tested 
in  the  following  manner : — Pour  a  little  on  a  piece  of  clean  paper.  After 
evaporation  the  benzoline  will  leave  a  trace  of  grease,  varying  in  intensity 
according  to  the  purity  of  the  spirit.  The  best  benzoline  should  have  a 
delicate  steel-blue  tint.  In  the  case  of  benzine,  so  evanescent  is  it  that 
you  have  hardly  time  to  turn  before  it  is  gone ;  but  there  should  be  no  trace 
left  behind,  except  the  smell.  The  name  "  benzine  "  is  often  applied  to 
benzoline,  the  test  in  this  case  being  the  price.  "  Collas "  is,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  the  name  of  a  maker.  The  price,  per  pint,  of  benzoline 
is  (about)  fourpence,  of  benzine  (about)  two  shillings.  It  will  be  observed 
from  my  remarks  (Entom.,  p.  109)  that  I  use  benzoline  for  cleaning  moths 
— and  plaster  of  paris.  The  latter  is  applied  as  soon  as  the  insect  is  lifted 
from  the  benzoline.  It  materially  assists  the  drying,  and  absorbs  any  oil 
that  may  attach  to  the  spirit.  Even  with  the  use  of  benzine,  if  the 
cleaning  of  a  moth  be  confined  to  one  immersion,  the  benzine  will  hold,  in 
solution,  the  "grease"  of  the  insect,  and  will  therefore  become  impure. 
Hence  the  value  of  the  plaster  of  paris,  or  of  the  continued  use  of  benzine. 
It  is  evident  that  an  insect  can  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  the  use  of  this 
spirit  and  without  the  help  of  plaster  of  paris.  The  chief  consideration,  to 
my  mind,  is  the  one  of  cost.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Greene  I  have  tried 
eviscerating  the  bodies  of  moths,  labelling,  breaking  them  off  and  putting 
them  on  again.     But  I  failed.     I  never  could,  for  instance,  in  re-fixing  a 
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body,  imitate  to  my  satisfaction  the  natural  symmetry  and  pose.  But  this, 
of  course,  only  proves  my  individual  inability,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Greene 
generously  suggests,  that  I  am  a  skilful  manipulator.  The  deviations  from 
Mr.  Greene's  method,  handed  to  me  by  a  friend,  were,  in  ray  case,  most 
welcome.  They  may  be  of  service  to  others  who  are  not  expert. — 
J.  Arkle  ;  Chester,  May  3,  1893, 

CiDARiA  TRUNCATA  (russata)  var.  perfuscata. —  The  Caterpillar  I 
referred  to  in  my  notes  dated  April  22nd  (p.  197)  turned  out  to  be 
Cidaria  trmicata  w&r.  perfuscata.  I  found  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  hedge  just 
outside  Chester,  upon  Geum  urhanum  (herb  bennet  or  common  avens), 
March  12th.  It  was  in  the  act  of  changing  its  last  skin.  The  following 
is  a  description: — About  |  in.  long,  and  very  thin.  Colour,  pale  green, 
with  two  whitish,  dorsal  lines.  Segment  divisions  yellow.  Two  pale 
green,  anal,  lateral  and  pointed  projections  faintly  tipped  with  pink.  The 
caterpillar  folded  over  a  portion  of  a  leaf  of  its  food-plant,  March  19th. 
Although  supplied  with  earth  it  spun  a  very  slight  silken  covering  inside 
this  fold,  and  changed  into  a  smoky-looking,  ochreous  chrysalis.  The 
moth  appeared  April  24th. — J.  Arkle  ;  Chester,  April  25,  1893. 

Note  on  the  Larva  of  Anther^a  cytherea. —  I  see,  ante  p.  J  35, 
a  note  from  Johannesburg  concerning  a  caterpillar  stated  to  be  "a  large, 
handsome  Bomhyx  .  .  .  which  seems  to  be  widely  distributed  in  South 
Africa."  Perhaps  this  insect  is  the  larva  of  Anthercea  cytherea,  which  is 
very  common  in  certain  localities  near  here,  and  which  is  very  fond  of  the 
guava  tree,  I  got  a  few  of  the  larvas  last  season  (October  and  November), 
and  under  very  adverse  circumstances  managed  to  get  three  to  the  pupa 
stage,  of  which  apparently  one  is  a  female.  The  perfect  insect  is  due  to 
appear  this  month.  My  information  concerning  this  insect  was  kindly 
given  me  by  Mr.  Triraen,  the  Curator  of  the  S.  African  Museum.  — Philip 
DE  LA  Garde  ;  H.M.S.  "  Ptaleigh,"  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  April  20,  1893. 

Lepidoptera  bred  in  May,  1893. — The  following  species  of  Lepi- 
deptera  were  bred  by  myself  during  May  of  the  present  year,  viz. : — 
Papilio  podalirius,  L.,  a  female,  apparently  slightly  passing  to  the  variety 
undecimlineata,  Eimer,  from  a  chrysalis  found  on  a  wall  here,  on  April 
17th  last.  V ndecimlineata,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  has  eleven  black  bands 
on  the  front  wings,  instead  of  the  usual  number,  which  give  the  insect 
a  somewhat  striking  appearance.  Anthocaris  helia,  Cr.,  one  female,  bred 
from  a  larva  found  at  La  Roquette  (Alpes-Maritimes)  on  March  24Lh  last, 
which  pupated  on  April  20th  following,  and  am  expecting  more  from 
chrysalids  of  this  year's  rearing.  I  may  here  be  excused  for  noting,  that 
the  spring  pupae  of  belia  are  of  a  faint  greenish  hue,  with  dull  crimson- 
reddish  dorsal  line,  and  edged  with  stripes  of  the  same  colour;  tip,  reddish. 
Hybernating  chrysalids  of  the  summer  brood,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
greyish  brown,  and  the  points  are  black.  This  latter  batch  also  seems 
somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  the  spring  brood,  and  they  often  remain 
for  two  or  even  three  years  in  the  pupal  state.  A  male  example  of  A.  car- 
damines,  L.,  came  out  in  my  puparium,  reared,  ab  ovo,  from  an  egg  found, 
among  others,  in  Nice,  last  spring.  I  also  got  a  crippled  female  of  the 
same  species  in  one  of  my  cages,  also  from  last  season,  but  am  unable  to 
find  the  date  of  its  emergence  in  my  diary.  Of  Anthocaris  euphenoides 
(which  seems  rather  scarce  this  year),  a  female  was  bred  with  a  tendency  to 
deformity,  on  May  3rd  last,  from  a  larva,  among  others,  fed  on  Sisynibrium 
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sp.?  at  St.  Martin  Vesubie,  Alpes-Maritimes.  This  locality  is  just  3300 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  is  almost  the 
extreme  limit  of  its  distribution  in  the  mountains,  though  I  have  seen  it 
in  a  spot,  near  this  latter  place,  which  is  nearly  4000  feet  in  elevation. 
And  here,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  have  any  readers  of  the 
'Entomologist,'  engaged  in  rearing  pupae,  ever  noticed  the  apparent 
tendency  of  many  species  bred  from  hybernating  chrysalids  to  emerge  in  a 
crumpled,  or  otherwise  deformed  state?  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
seen  the  fact  referred  to.  It  also  appears  to  me  that  pupae  which  pass  the 
winter  months,  require  a  much  greater  amount  of  attention  (propor- 
tionately) to  make  them  yield  images  in  good  condition,  than  those  spring 
or  summer  ones  which  hatch  out  in  a  few  weeks' time.  Charaxesjasius,  L. 
(a  female),  came  out  in  my  puparium  on  May  1st,  from  a  caterpillar,  among 
others,  received  from  Hyeres.  The  pupa  from  which  it  emerged  was 
formed  on  March  14th  last.  I  may  add  that  T  continue  to  breed  speci- 
mens of  jasius  in  my  cages  at  the  time  of  writing.  Pterogon  jiroserpina, 
Pall.  (=  ceiiothe7'(S,  Schiff.),  one  example  in  my  puparium  on  May  3rd 
last,  from  a  hybernating  chrysalis  bred  last  autumn  in  the  Alps,  to  the 
north  of  Nice ;  and  as  I  still  have  two  more  pupae  left,  I  hope  to  get  further 
specimens. — F.  Bromilow  ;  Nice,  France,  May  22,  1893. 

Prolonged  pkriod  of  emergence  of  larv^  of  Orgyia  antiqua. — 
On  Sept.  18th,  1892,  I  found  a  web  of  the  above  moth,  the  ova  laid,  the 
female  being  still  present  and  alive.  Some  few,  about  half  a  dozen  out- 
lying ova,  hatched  in  about  three  weeks  afterwards.  The  main  lot, 
however,  did  not  begin  to  hatch  till  March  20th,  1 893,  since  which  time 
they  have  been  coming  out  in  batches  of  a  few  at  a  time,  with  intervals  of 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  between  the  batches ;  the  last  hatched  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  many  eggs  still  remain  unhatched.  Newman  gives  ten  weeks  as 
the  period  of  emergence,  but  if  all  these  eggs  prove  fertile,  and  keep  on 
hatching  as  they  have  done  hitherto,  there  will  be  quite  ten  months 
between  the  emergence  of  the  first  and  last  larva. — N.  F.  Searancke  ; 
Mitcheldean,  Gloucester,  June  18,  1893. 

Larv^  of  Vanessa  io  feeding  on  Hop. — On  June  17th  I  found 
about  twenty  larvae  of  V.  io  feeding  on  the  common  hop  [Humulus  lupulus). 
Never  having  seen  or  heard  of  this  caterpillar  feeding  on  any  plant  other 
than  Urtica  dioica,  I  think  it  worth  while  to  record  the  fact. — N.  F. 
Searancke  ;  Mitcheldean,  Gloucester,  June  18,  1893. 

Hybernated  Vanessa  antiopa  with  yellow  borders. — On  March 
30th  last  I  captured,  about  ten  miles  from  Wiesbaden,  a  fine  hybernated 
specimen  of  Vanessa  antiopa  with  yellow-bordered  wings.  Several  hyber- 
nated specimens  have  been  taken  here,  but  all,  with  this  one  exception, 
had  white  borders. — E.  A.  Molesworth  ;  Villa  AUblick,  Bachmayer- 
strasse  10,  Wiesbaden,  Germany. 

Note  on  Abraxas  grossulariata. — A  friend  of  mine,  writing  to  me 
from  Hertfordshire  on  the  10th  of  June,  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  larvae  of  A.  grossulariata  had  during  this  season  deserted  their 
usual  food,  ie.,  gooseberry,  for  a  particular  species  of  evergreen.  Since 
the  receipt  of  this  letter  I  have  made  several  enquiries  from  men  owning 
fruit-gardens.  One  informs  me  that  last  year  the  larvae  did  commence 
eating  some  of  his  evergreen  shrubs,  but  the  damage  was  trifling  compared  to 
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this  season.  It  seems  they  have  made  this  plant  their  sole  food  this 
summer,  as  almost  all  the  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  have  escaped 
being  attacked  by  these  voracious  pests.  I  have  taken  larvae  and  pupse,  the 
latter  being  found  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  of  the  evergreen. 
During  the  last  few  days  I  have  captured  many  imagines,  which  could  be 
seen  flying  from  dusk  till  an  hour  after  midnight.  On  the  14th  I  netted 
26  females,  but  only  4  males,  within  an  hour,  our  hall-door  lamp  proving  a 
great  attraction.  The  following  night  I  again  captured  32  females  and  12 
males,  making  a  total  of  74  on  the  two  occasions.  I  notice  that  where  this 
evergreen  flourishes  the  moth  is  certain  to  be  found.  On  the  latter  occasion 
they  were  most  numerous  up  till  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  seeming 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fresh  midnight  air.  Though  a  resident  in  a 
London  suburb,  I  find  both  larvae  and  imagines  of  A.  grossulariata  most 
plentiful.  As  regards  these  Lepidoptera  taking  to  evergreen  in  preference 
to  gooseberry  or  currant,  I  should  like  to  know  if  this  fact  has  been 
recognised  by  other  entomologists. — H.  W.  Bell-Marley  ;  60,  Shaftes- 
bury Road,  Hammersmith,  London,  W.,  June  20,  1893. 

[The  evergreen  to  which  our  correspondent  refers  is  probably  the  Japanese 
spindle-tree  (Euonymus  japonicus),  which  was  introduced  into  this  country 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  larva  of  A.  grossulariata 
is  known  to  feed  on  this  shrub ;  indeed,  in  most  of  the  London  gardens  the 
Euonymus  is  about  the  only  food  the  larva  in  question  could  find  to  feed 
upon.  We  do  not,  however,  remember  to  have  seen  any  previous  record  of 
the  larva  preferring  Euonymus  to  Rihes. — Ed.]. 

Larv^  of  Agrotis  rip^.  —  I  should  be  very  glad  of  any  assistance  to 
solve  a  question  that  has  been  puzzhng  me  for  some  time,  namely,  what 
becomes  of  the  larvae  of  Agrotis  ripm  in  the  spring,  after  hybernation ;  they 
are  very  plentiful  here  in  autumn,  but  in  spring,  search  where  I  will,  I  can 
find  none,  though  I  have  looked  for  them  about  where  the  food-plant  grew, 
and  some  way  up  into  the  sandhills,  under  the  banks,  dry  roots  of  sedge,  &c., 
and  dug  down  some  depth  in  case  the  larvae  had  gone  deep  into  the  sand. 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  for  any  enlightenment  on  the  subject. — Spotswood 
Graves  ;   29,  Victoria  Street,  Tenby,  June  17,  1893. 

Notes  on  Nyctemera  annulata. — The  introduction  of  alien  plants  and 
insects  into  remote  islands,  and  their  efiects,  sooner  or  later,  on  the 
indigenous  faunas  and  floras,  is  well  illustrated  in  New  Zealand.  The 
rapid  or  slow  extinction,  in  some  districts,  of  some  native  plants,  has  caused 
numerous  species  of  endemic  insects  to  disappear  at  a  corresponding  ratio, 
When,  however,  alien  plants  of  the  same  natural  order  have  supplanted  the 
native  species,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  several  species  of  insects 
liave  adopted  the  alien  plants  as  food,  and  continue  to  multiply  more  than 
when  their  larvae  fed  on  the  native  plants;  others,  again,  are  becoming 
practically  omnivorous,  and  are  already  causing  serious  loss  to  owners 
of  both  large  and  small  gardens.  The  case  of  N.  annulata,  a  large 
diurnal  moth,  may  be  cited  as  one  of  perfect  adaptation  to  new  food,  by 
which  the  species  continues  to  increase  annually.  The  larvae  originally 
fed  (and  still  feeds,  in  districts  where  the  native  flora  is  little  afl"ected)  on 
Senecio  bellidioides.  In  settled  districts  this  plant  has  been  supplanted  by 
the  introduced  S.  vuhjaris.  On  the  latter,  and  on  the  introduced  Cineraria 
maritima,  the  larvae  now  subsist,  and  thrive  well  on  both.  It  may  be  here 
interesting  to  note  that  the  larvae,  when  feeding  on  C.  maritima,  consume 
only  the  soft  fleshy  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
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eat  the  whole  leaves  or  other  solid  parts  of  the  plant.  The  substance  must 
be  very  nutritious,  as  they  feed  up  in  about  the  same  time  as  when  fed  on 
S.  vulgaris,  and  are  equally  well  developed.  Mr.  G.  M.  Thomson,  F.L.S., 
informs  me  that  last  spring  he  planted  out  some  greenhouse  cinerarias  in 
the  flower  border,  and  in  a  short  time  they  were  stripped  of  their  foliage  by 
larvae  of  iV.  amiulata.  The  same  gentleman  also  records  the  larvae  as 
feeding  at  Dunedin  on  a  glabrous-leaved  species  of  introduced  pelargonium. 
It  is  important  to  record  these  and  other  changes  in  the  insect  fauna  of 
newly  colonized  countries,  as  they  are  interesting  in  their  bearing  on  the 
specialisation  of  species.  Although  many  are  highly  specialised,  some  are 
able  to  adopt  new  food  or  acquire  omnivorous  habits,  and  thus  survive  the 
change;  others  are  unable  to  change  their  food  or  environment, and  rapidly 
become  extinct.  No  doubt  many  remarkable  forms  have  already  passed 
and  are  now  passing  away  from  this  cause  alone.  It  is  the  same  cause, 
only  in  degree,  which  has  extirpated,  and  continues  to  extirpate,  several 
anomalous  species  in  the  New  Zealand  Avifauna. — W.  W.  Smith  ;  Ash- 
burton,  N.  Z.,  April,  1893. 

HoMOPTERA.  OF  BRITAIN.  —  J.  Edwards,  Golesborne,  Ciieltenham, 
appeals  to  collectors  of  Homoptera  for  notices  of  captures  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  his  forthcoming  work  on  that  group. 
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The  Early  Sicason  : — 

Bucks, — I  have  to  record  the  capture  of  a  specimen  of  Argynnis  adippe 
this  afternoon,  a  short  distance  from  the  Chalfont  Road  station,  in  fine  con- 
dition, and  that  to  all  appearance  had  freshly  emerged  from  the  chrysalis. 
Is  not  June  8th  a  very  early  date  for  this  species? — F.  A.  Walker  ;  Dun 
Mallard,  Cricklewood,  June  8,  1893. 

Cambridgeshire. — Papilio  machaon  was  out  in  full  force  in  Wicken  Fen 
on  Thursday,  April  "^Tth,  and  a  number  were  taken  by  about  half  a  dozen 
Cambridge  undergraduates,  who  had  come  up  the  river  in  a  steam-launch, 
each  armed  with  a  net  for  that  purpose.  I  decided  to  leave  the  field  to  the 
younger  men,  as  I  had  captured  the  butterfly  in  the  same  locality  several 
years  ago,  and  perceiving  that  there  were  already  quite  as  many  engaged  in 
the  exciting  chase  as  were  likely  to  prove  successful.  Another  large  party 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  consisting  of  male  and  female  pupils  of  the 
popular  Professor  McKenny  Hughes. — F.  A.  Walker  ;  Dun  Mallard, 
Cricklewood,  June  8,  1893. 

Devonshire. — I  was  much  interested  with  the  various  notices  of  early 
captures  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  '  Entomologist,'  and  as 
I  spent  a  considerable  part  of  April  at  Instow,  North  Devon,  and  met  with 
some  species  at  an  earlier  date  than  yet  mentioned,  I  send  you  a  few  notes 
of  my  experience.  I  arrived  at  Instow  on  the  I4th  of  the  month,  and  on 
that  day,  while  the  train  was  stopping  at  Morchard  Road,  noticed  a  bright 
and  fresh  A.  euphrosyne  disporting  itself  among  the  flowers  in  the  pretty 
little  station  garden.  N.  tages  was  also  seen  the  same  day ;  and  on  the  16th 
was  followed  by  S.  alveolus.  On  the  18th,  tages  and  alveohcs  were  out  in 
numbers  ;    and   G.  phlceas,   A.  fuliginosa,  P.  gamma,   H.  cespitalis,  and 
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P.  jmrpuralis  were  taken.  After  sunset  I  went  to  the  sand-hills,  and  took 
about  fifty  full-grown  larvae  of  L.  littoralis.  They  were  not  as  plentiful  as 
usual,  and  no  doubt  the  greater  part  had  already  buried.  In  ordinary  seasons 
they  are  not  fit  to  take  until  nearly  the  end  of  May.  On  the  20th,  near 
Torrington,  A.  euphrosyne  was  well  out,  and  Euchlo'e  cardamineSy  P.  napi,  and 
Pararge  egeria  were  in  numbers  ;  one  L.  sinapis  was  taken,  and  L.  argioliis 
seen.  On  2l8t,  P.  palpina  emerged  in  a  breeding-cage  out  of  doors,  and 
several  S.  alveolus  ab.  taran  were  taken.  On  the  25th,  E.  mi,  A.  plagiata,  C. 
unidentaria,  L.petrana,  C.pusaria,F.  atomaria,M.  montanota,  A.candidata, 
L.  adustata,  C.  propugnaria,  and  E.  venosata  were  obtained.  On  26th, 
E.  glyphica  joined  E.  mi.  On  the  27th,  a  hot,  hazy  day,  a  party  of  us  went 
to  some  woods  and  marshy  meadows  near  Torrington.  Here  we  found 
A.  euphrosyne  out  in  profusion,  and  many  of  them  were  already  much  worn. 
A  beautiful  variety  was  obtained.  The  chief  feature  of  the  day,  however, 
was  the  capture  of  A.  selene  (1),  M.  athalia  (2),  and  M.  artemis  (5),  surely 
wonderfully  early  for  these  three  species.  Larvae  of  H.  elutata  were  in 
great  abundance  upon  bilberry  ;  A.  villica  was  found  sitting  on  a  wall,  just 
emerged.  On  the  29th,  a  full-fed  larva  of  G.papilionaria  and  a  dozen  half- 
grown  larvae  of  A.  Jiavicornis  were  taken  from  birch.  The  following  were 
observed  at  Instow,  previous  to  the  14th  April,  at  the  dates  given  : — 
P.  egeria,  23rd  March  ;  P.  rapcB,  25th  ;  P.  hrassiccB,  30th  ;  A,  cardamines, 
7th  April ;  P.  megara,  11th.  At  Dovercourt,  Essex,  P.  rapa  was  first  seen 
on  the  12th  March  ;  and  B.imrtlienias  was  common  at  Urabness  on  21st. 
— Gervase  F.  Mathew  ;  Lee  House,  Dovercourt,  June  12,  1893. 

Many  species  of  Lepidoptera  having  been  unusually  early  during  the 
extremely  hot  weather  of  the  last  two  months,  a  few  dates  may  be  of 
interest: — K^rW  ^\\\,  Nisoniades  tages ;  13th,  Pararge  egeria,  P.  megcera, 
Lyccena  icarus ;  17th,  Euchlo'e  cardamines ;  19th,  Arctia  menthaatri ; 
24th,  Platyptilia  gonodactyla,  Leioptilus  microdactyla ;  25th,  Hepialus 
lupulinus;  29th,  Argynnis  euphrosyne.  May  2nd,  Arctia  luhricipeda, 
Acidalia  marginepunctata ;  3rd,  Arctia  villica;  5th,  Dicranura  vinula ; 
9th,  Dasychira  pudibunda  ;  10th,  Notodonta  trimacula  var.  dodonea, 
Grammesia  trigrammica,  Dianthcecia  albimacula,  Hadena  adiista,  H.genistcB, 
Agrotis  exclamationis,  Miana  slrigilis,  Euholia  plumharia ;  11th,  Notodonta 
camelina,  Euplexia  lucipara ;  12th,  Agrotis  plecta,  Axylia  putris ;  13th, 
Leucania  p aliens ;  14th,  Phalera  hucephala ;  15th,  Neuria  reticulata, 
Rusina  tenebrosa,  Agrotis  c -nigrum ;  17th,  Xylophasia  rurea,  Melanippe 
montanata;  19ih,  Camptogramma  bilineata.  Three  insects,  viz.,  D.  pudi- 
bunda, A.  villica^  and  G.  trigrammica,  have  been  more  than  abundant. — 
John  H.  Still  ;  Seaton,  Devon,  May  20,  1893. 

Gloucestershire. — I  saw  a  male  specimen  of  Colias  edusa,  in  good  con- 
dition, at  Bitton,  on  the  28th  of  April  this  year.— Chas.  Bartlett  ; 
Branscombe,  Woodstock  Road,  Redland,  Bristol,  June  9, 1893. 

Hants. — The  following  is  a  list  of  my  principal  captures  whilst  staying 
in  the  New  Forest : —  Slay  18th,  Macaria  alternaria  and  Eupisteria 
heparata  (out  of  alder),  Dasychira  pudibinida,  Bombyx  rubi,  Odonloptera 
bidentata,  and  Drepanula  falcula ;  19th,  Notodonta  dodonea,  tliree  speci- 
mens, two  male  and  one  female,  the  latter  laying  about  sixty  egga  on  the 
21st,  from  which  larvae  emerged  on  the  Ist  and  2nd  June ;  '20ih,  Sphinx 
ligustri  (at  rest  on  a  fence)  and  D.  pudibunda  (several  males  asserabUng 
round  a  newly-emerged  female) ;  21st,  Macroglossa  fuciformis  (common), 
M.  homhyliformis  (one  specimen  rather  worn),  and  Macaria  liturata 
22nd,  M.  fuciformis,  Lithosia  mesomella,  and  Amphidasys  betularia ;  23rd, 
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Lithosia  nihrlcollis,  Venilla  macularia,  Tanagra  chcerophyUata,  and  Sphinx 
liijastrl,  hovering  around  rhododendrons  at  dusk ;  24th,  M.  fuciformis'y 
M.  honibyl'iformis  (in  extremely  bad  condition),  NemeGphila  russula,  Bombyx 
rubi,  and  Drepanula  falcula ;  25th,  N.  russula,  D.  pudibunda,  L.  rubri- 
coUis,  LyccBna  trifolii,  D.  falcula,  Diphthera  orion  (two  at  sugar),  and 
Aryymiis  adippe ;  26th,  Euchelia jacobace,  Aplecta  herbida  (one  at  sugar); 
27th,  ZygcBiia  trifolii  and  Aryynnis  adippe.  I  also  found  the  following 
larvse  : — Liparis  monacha,  Amphidasys  prodromaria,  Cymatophora  ridens, 
and  Thecla  quercus,  on  oak;  Geometra  papilionaria,  on  alder;  Apatura  ins 
(one  full-grown  specimen  on  May  25th,  which  turned  into  the  chrysalis 
state  on  the  29th,  and  from  which  a  beautiful  male  emerged  on  June  15th), 
Smerinthiis  ocellatus,  Notodonta  ziczac,  and  Vanessa  polychloros  (common), 
on  sallow ;  the  last  named  was  also  common  on  the  elm  trees  round  Lyud- 
hurst  and  Brockeuhurst ;  and  Macroylossa  fuciformis,  twenty-two  larvae 
on  May  27th,  feeding  on  scabious ;  one  full-grown,  two  more  in  the  last 
stage,  and  the  others  of  various  sizes.  Sugaring  was  a  complete  failure, 
only  eight  moths  being  taken  in  six  nights. — Geo.  Richardson  ;  19,  Avon- 
dale  Road,  Peckham,  S.E.,  June  19,  1893. 

Kent. — On  Whit-Monday  last  a  male  Colias  hyale  was  taken  by  one  of 
the  Messrs.  Davis,  of  Hythe  Street,  Dartford.  It  was  flying  near  the  rail- 
way station  in  that  town,  and  is  in  tolerable  condition,  but  has  evidently 
hybernated. — E.  Sabine  ;  Erith,  June,  1893. 

Middlesex. — In  May  I  took  a  cocoon  of  Zygmna  filipendula ;  the  moth 
emerged  a  few  days  ago.  This  is  the  only  specimen  of  Z.Jilipendulce  I  have 
ever  taken  in  this  neighbourhood.  Of  other  day  flying  moths,  Tanagra  atrata 
has  been  particularly  abundant  here,  but  Euclidia  mi  less  common  than 
usual.  I  have  lately  seen  a  specimen  of  Deiopeia  pulchella,  which  was  cap- 
tured on  the  railway  bank  near  Barnet  last  June. — R.  Dymond  ;  Ferney 
House,  Southgate,  N.,  June  19,  1893. 

Surrey. — On  the  15th  June  I  observed  a  specimen  of  Orgyia  antiqua 
flying  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  another  this  afternoon  in  Glapham  Park. 
The  extraordinary  continuance  of  dry  and  warm  weather  has  brought  out 
many  species  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  I  never  remember 
having  seen  this  species  on  the  wing  before  the  end  of  July.  I  have  been 
trying  sugar,  and  failed;  the  honey-dew  prevents  anything  coming  to  it,  I 
suppose. — Samuel  Stevens  ;  "  Loanda,"  Beulah  Hill,  Upper  Norwood, 
June  17,  1893. 

At  Dorking,  on  June  4th,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  across  a  newly 
emerged  female  Stauropiis  fagi  at  rest  on  a  beech  tree. — G.  Richardson  ; 
19,  Avondale  Road,  Peckham,  S.E.,  June  19,  1893. 

Wales  [South). — The  long  continuance  of  hot,  dry  weather  has  made  the 
season  here  an  unusually  early  one.  Argynnis  euphrosyne  was  out  near  here 
on  April  5th.  On  April  the  19th  I  saw  the  first  Euchlo'e  cardamines ;  also 
several  Pararge  megcera,  P.  egeria,  Nisoniades  tages,  <&c. ;  three  days  later 
I  found  Aspilates  citraria.  On  looking  back  to  my  notes,  I  see  the  first  of 
this  insect  I  took  last  year  was  on  May  25th.  Many  of  the  common  June 
insects  I  have  taken  during  May,  as,  for  instance,  Xylophasia  rurea,  Hepi- 
alus  huinuli,  Plusia  chrysitis,  &c. ;  in  fact  everything  seems  a  month  earlier 
than  usual.  Argynnis  paphia  and  A.  aglaia  have  been  on  the  wing  some 
time  ;  one  of  the  latter,  which  I  took  the  other  day,  was  quite  worn.  I  never 
remember  to  have  seen  A. paphia  here  earlier  than  the  second  week  in  July. 
Sugar,  so  far,  has  been  a  failure. — Spotswood  Graves  ;  Victoria  Street, 
Tenby,  June  17,  1893. 
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Plusia  moneta  at  Dorking. — I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you 
that,  on  the  evening  of  29th  May,  I  took  in  my  garden  an  example  of  Pliisia 
moneta  in  excellent  condition. — Frederick  Hood  ;  Denfield,  Dorking, 
June  12,  1893. 

Plusia  moneta  at  Tdnbridge  Wells. — This  insect  seems  to  have 
become  a  resident  here,  as  my  friend  Dr.  Francis  Jaffrey  captured  two 
specimens  at  hght  in  the  middle  of  the  town  on  the  19th  and  24th  inst. ; 
and  my  son  took  another  on  the  26th  inst.,  in  the  same  garden  where  I 
took  five  specimens  in  1890  and  1892.  The  three  taken  this  year  here  are 
very  small. — R.  A.  Dallas  Beeching  ;   Tunbridge  Wells,  June  27,  1893. 

Sphinx  pinastri  in  Suffolk. — I  have  taken  six  more  Sphinx  pinastri 
in  the  same  fir  woods  as  last  year,  and  nearly  in  the  same  position  in  the 
wood. — Rendlesham  ;  Rendlesham,  Woodbridge,  June  13,  1893. 

Acrontcta  alni  in  April. — On  April  10th  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
breeding  a  splendid  female  specimen  of  Acronycta  alni  from  a  pupa  found 
here  last  autumn  in  the  decayed  wood  of  an  ash  tree,  growing  near  a  haw- 
thorn hedge,  upon  which  the  larva  had  probably  fed. — Chas.  Bartlett  ; 
Branscombe,  Woodstock  Road,  Redland,  Bristol,  June  9,  1893. 

Captures  at  West  Wickham. — Whilst  staving  at  West  Wickham  on 
the  22nd  May  last,  my  friend  Mr.  Ilstoubox  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
take  three  specimens  of  that  lovely  insect  Cymatophora  fluctuosa.  Two  of 
these  were  in  perfect  condition,  whilst  the  third  was  decidedly  worn.  We 
took  them  at  rest  about  mid-day  from  trees  on  the  little  patch  of  ground  in 
the  woods,  which  is  known  as  "Glebe-Land."  Amongst  other  things  taken 
were  Ephyra  trilinearia  (3),  E.  punctaria  (1),  Corycia  temerata  (1),  Macaria 
notata  (in  abundance),  M.  liturata  (3),  Fidonia  piniaria  (a  regular  nuisance, 
all  males  but  one),  and  Notodonta  camelina  (1).  On  the  following  Sunday, 
the  4th  of  June,  I  took  in  precisely  the  same  spot  two  specimens  of  Boarmia 
roboraria,  and  about  a  dozen  Tephrosia  extersaria. — F.  J.  Robinson,  Jun. ; 
Surrey  Cottage,  Water  Lane,  Brixton,  June  13,  1893. 

Erratum. — Page  197,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  Ambresburg  read 
Ambresbury. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London. — June  7th,  1893. — H.  J.  Elwes, 
Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  George  Willis  Kirkaldy, 
of  St.  Abbs,  Worple  Road,  Wimbledon,  S.W.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society.  Mr.  W.  C.  Boyd  exhibited  varieties  of  Fidonia  piniaria  and  Thecla 
rithi,  taken  at  Bournemouth  on  May  20th,  1893.  Mr.  C.  0.  Waterhouse 
exhibited  certain  large  galls  on  oak-leaves  from  Mexico,  one  of  which  was 
apparently  produced  by  a  species  of  Cynipidae.  Mr.  A.  Cowper  Field 
exhibited  varieties  of  Smerinthus  tilim,  bred  between  1890  and  1893,  under 
varying  conditions  of  temperature,  those  which  had  been  exposed  to  a  lower 
temperature  being  much  darker  than  those  which  had  been  exposed  to  a 
higher.  Mr.  Merritield  made  some  observations  on  the  subject,  and 
remarked  that,  as  far  as  his  experience  went,  no  hard  and  fast  rule  could 
be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  production  of  the  lighter  or  darker  colour- 
ings, as  a  high  temperature  sometimes  produced  dark  forms.     Mr.  W.  M. 
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Christy  exhibited  a  series  of  Zygcena  trifolii,  including  ver}'  many  yellow 
forms,  all,  with  one  exception,  taken  at  one  spot  during  the  latter  half  of 
May,  1893,  and  belonging  to  one  colony.  Some  of  the  specimens  were  more 
or  less  incomplete,  both  in  structure  and  colour.  Lord  Walsingham, 
Mr.  Merrifield,  and  others  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed. 
Canon  Fowler  exhibited  cocoons  and  specimens  of  Conlatus  suavis  var. 
chrysochlora,  Luc,  taken  by  Lord  Walsingham  in  great  abundance  on 
the  flower-shoots  of  tamarisk  in  the  West  of  Italy.  Mr.  Chitty  exhibited 
black  varieties  of  the  following  Coleoptera  from  the  slopes  of  Ben 
Cruachan,  '^.B.'.—Carabiis  vlolaceus  and  arvensis,  Pterostichus  versicolor, 
Phyllopertha  horticola  and  Telephorus  Jiguratus,  and  stated  that  the  latter 
seemed  a  permanent  race,  as  it  occurred  both  in  1892  and  1893.  The 
President  remarked  on  the  great  abundance  of  Coleophora  laricella  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  stated  that  they  were  committing  great  ravages  among 
young  larches.  Lord  Walsingham  stated  that  he  had  seen  young  larches 
at  Carlsbad  completely  bleached  by  this  moth.  It  was  suggested  by  several 
Fellows  of  the  Society  that  care  should  be  taken  to  observe  the  occurrence 
of  second  broods  of  insects  during  the  year.  Mens.  Wailly  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Lepidoptera,  Coleoptera,  and  Orthoptera  from  New  Zealand. 
A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Lord  Walsingham,  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
McLachlan,  Mr.  Durrant  and  others  took  part.  Mens.  Wailly  further 
exhibited  cocoons  of  various  silk-producing  Lepidoptera,  and  stated  that 
the  larva  of  Attaciis  pernyi,  whose  food-plant  is  oak,  had  been  reared  in 
Trinidad  on  T&rminalia  latifolia. — W.  W.  Fowler,  Hon.  Secretary. 

South  London  Entomological  and   Natural   History  Society. — 
Thursday,  May  2Dth,  1893. — The  President  in  the  chair.     Mr.  Adkin  ex- 
hibited a  bred  series  of  Cidarla  suffumata,  Hb.,  from  Forres,  with  bred 
series  from  Dover  and  Box   Hill  for  comparison ;   also  a    bred  series   of 
Lohophora  carpinata,  Bork.  {lohulata,  Hb.)  from  Rannoch,  including  one 
extreme  banded  form,  with  southern  series  for  comparison.     Mr.  Gerrard, 
a  specimen  of  Syrichthus  malv(£,  L.  {alveolus,  Hb.),  var.  fritillum,  W.  V., 
from  Epping.     Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  a  box  containing  more  than  twenty 
species  of  the  Psychidse,  from   the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  especially 
desired  to  gain  further  information  with  regard  to  these  httle-known  and 
obscure  insects.     He  stated  that  the  larvae  lived  in  cases,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Coleophora,  on  fir,  furze,  heath,  grass,  and  the  lichen  of  trees,  rocks, 
and  bushes ;  and  that  many  entomologists  considered  them  to  be  Bombyces, 
not  Tineina.     Mr.  Weir  remarked  that  all  the  species  seemed  excessively 
local,  and  gave  his  experience  with  P.  villosella,  Och.,  stating  that   the 
female  did  not  leave  the  case,  that  the  eggs  were  laid  and  hatched  within 
this  shelter,  and  that  most  likely  the  first  meal  of  the  young  larvae  was  the 
body  of  their  mother.     Mr.  West,  of  Streatham,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Trenerry, 
male  and  female  of  Pieris  daplidice,  L.,  captured  by  a  boy  at  Plymouth; 
also  a  specimen  of  Smerinilius  tilim,  L.,  in  which  the  rosy  tint  was  very 
strongly  developed,  making  a  very  beautiful  variety.     Mr.  Turner,  a  long 
series    of  Hyhernia  leucophaaria,    Schiff.,   fiom   varieties   with   but   few 
markings  on  a  light  ground,  to  forms  which  were  very  dark  with  the  trans- 
verse lines  obliterated,  selected  from  various  localities  near  south  Loudon ; 
a  specimen  of  Panolis  piniperda,  Panz.,  from  Westerham,  in  which  green 
was    the    prevailing    colour ;    also   hybernated   specimens  of  Pterophorus 
monodactylusy  L.,  taken  on  Feb,  18th  in  this  year.     Mr.  Warue,  a  nodule 
of  kauri  gum  from  New  Zealand,  enclosing  a  large  Longicorn  beetle.     Mr. 
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Weir,  a  species  of  Hippoboscide  taken  from  an  exhausted  house-martia 
{CkeUdoii  urbica),  most  likely  Stenopteryx  hirundinis;  also  a  mass  of  eggs 
and  young  larvae  from  the  wild  rose  {Rosa  canlna),  which  appeared  to  be 
those  of  Hemerophila  ahniptaria,  Thunb.  He  earnestly  requested  members 
to  make  notes  of  all  uimsual  occurrences  during  the  present  pheuomenal 
season,  and  report  to  the  Society  the  results  of  their  observations  and  expe- 
riences. Mr.  Adkiii  remarked  that  a  considerable  number  of  species  had 
appeared  in  his  breeding-cages  which  had  been  two  years  or  more  in  pupa. 
Mr.  Perks,  a  large  specimen  of  a  Polyporus,  full  of  coleopterous  larvae,  taken 
at  the  Society's  field  meeting  at  Horsley.  Mr  Turner  then  read  the 
report  of  the  Society's  field  meeting  at  Horsley  on  May  13th,  which  had 
been  most  successful  and  enjoyable. — Hy.  J.  Turner,  Actmj  Secretary. 

June  Sth. — J.  Jenner  Weir,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  F. 
W.  Frohawk  exhibited  a  variety  of  MeUtcsa  aurinia,  Rott.,  a  most 
remarkable  form,  especially  on  the  under  side,  the  normal  orange-tawny 
colouring  being  replaced  by  a  fulvous-brown,  and  the  markings  of  the  outer 
half  of  the  secondaries  being  almost  entirely  missing;  also  a  somewhat 
similar  aberration  of  the  same  species  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Carpenter.  Mr.  H. 
A.  Auld  exhibited  a  specimen  of  SpUosonia  urticce,  Esp.,  in  which  the  usual 
row  of  black  spots  down  the  centre  of  the  body  were  absent ;  also  a  bred 
series  of  Phibalapteryx  vltalbata,  Hb.  Mr.  R.  Adkin  showed  a  splendid 
box  of  Asteroscopus  nubeculosa,  Esp.,  from  Kaunoch,  bred  in  1893,  two  being 
from  larvae  fed  up  in  1890,  and  the  remainder  in  1891,  Mr.  Adkin  stating 
it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  this  species  to  remain  two  years  in  the 
pupa.  Mr.  Weir  referred  to  the  view  held  by  some,  that  certain  species 
resisted  any  forcing  when  pupae,  and  instanced  the  second  brood  of  Pieris 
napi,  L.,  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Barrett  stating  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  a  species  like  A.  nubeculosa  should  have  the  power  of  delaying 
their  emergence,  if  the  weather  be  too  unfavourable.  Mr.  Weir  ex- 
hibited a  specimen  of  Aporia  cratagi,  L.,  one  of  four  taken  by  him  in 
the  early  part  of  June,  1839,  at  Keymer,  Sussex,  it  being  then  abundant. 
In  1840,  in  the  same  locality,  he  saw  but  one;  and  in  subsequent  years 
none  at  all.  This  specimen  he  generously  placed  in  the  Society's  collection. 
Mr.  Weir  also  said  that  large  numbers  of  this  species,  bred  from  con- 
tinental pupae,  had  been  liberated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor.  Mr. 
Frohawk  recorded  the  extraordinary  fact  of  Linienitis  sibylLa,  L.,  having 
been  taken  in  the  New  Forest,  on  the  'Z'iiwi  May. — F.  W.  Havves  and  H. 
Williams,  Hon.  Secretaries. 

Field  Meeting .  —  On  Saturday  afternoon,  June  10th,  an  excursion  was 
made  to  Oxshot,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  K.  South.  The  railway  is 
very  convenient  for  this  spot,  as  it  lands  one  right  on  the  collecting-ground. 
Turning  to  the  left  after  leaving  the  station,  the  members  quickly 
dispersed,  and  among  the  scattered  fir  and  birch  trees  Eubolia  pluinbaria 
was  noted  in  fine  condition ;  Epinephele  ianira,  E.  tithonus  Ctenonympha 
pamphilu^,  Syric/Uhus  malvce,  and  one  or  two  Lycana  agon  represented  the 
Khopalocera.  From  the  heather  Ematurga  atomaria,  which  has  been 
about  80  long  this  year,  a  few  Aspilates  strigillaria,  and  an  odd  specimen 
of  Nemeophila  russula  were  disturbed;  while  the  denser  portion  yielded 
Cabera  pusaria^  Acidaiia  remutaria,  Asthenia  candidata,  Cainptogratnina 
bllineata,  and  Loinaspilis  marginata.  In  this  part  of  the  heath  the 
sundew  {Drosera  rotundifolia)  flourished,  and  many  patches  of  the  para- 
sitical dodder  {Cuscuta  epithymuni)  were  seen.  On  entering  the  fir-woods 
proper,  going  north,  members    were  astonished  at  the  vast  numbers  of 
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Bupalus  piniaria  and   Thera  variata  which  the    beating-stick   produced, 
many  of  the  former  being  in  fine  condition.     On   the   trunks   Scoparia 
duhitalis  and  S.  truncicolella  were  present,  one  Ellopia  prosapiaria,  a  few 
Macarla  liturata,  in   fine  condition,  and  plenty  of   Eupithecia  indigata, 
almost  unrecognizable.     lodis  lactearia  was  flying,  and  Retinia  pinivorana 
was  reported.     Specimens  of  the  coleopterous   family   Coccinellidae  were 
observed  in  all  four  stages,  the  pupa  stage  of   Coccinella  oblong o-guttata 
being  especially   noticeable,  both  for  its   striking  colours,   and  its  power 
of  suddenly   standing   at   right   angles   to   the   trunk    of  the    tree   when 
disturbed.     At  length  we  reached  a  hedge  bordering  the  fir-wood,  and  here 
Aplecta  nehulosa  and  Melanthia  alhicillata  were  taken  from  the  trees,  full- 
fed  larvae  of  Panolis  piniperda  were  beaten,  and  Melanippe  montanata,  M. 
sociata,  Larentia  viridaria,  and  Ebulea  samhucalis  were  driven  out,  while 
Tortrix   viridana  was  certainly   there.     Turning   sharp   to  the  left,  we 
reached  a  damp  situation  where  the  bog  myrtle  (Myrica  gale),  so  attractive 
to  Lycsenidae,  grows  with  the  marsh  violet  [Viola palustrls)  and  the  penny- 
wort {Hydrocampa  vulgaris).     Here  Cataclysta  lemnata  and  Hydrocampa 
nympheata,  with  a  solitary  specimen  of  Leucania  impura,  were  obtained. 
Farther  on  a  beautiful  piece  of  undergrowth  was  reached,  which  with  the 
adjoining   palings   produced  considerable    numbers    both   of   species    and 
specimens.      Melanthia   ocellata,  Phorodesma  piistulata,  Tephrosia  punc- 
tularia,  among  the  Geometers,  and  Triphmna  pronuba,  Noctua  c-nigrum., 
Agrotis  eopclamationis,  Xylophasia  monoglypha,  among  the  Noctuse,  were 
added  to  our  list.     A  solitary  specimen  of  Drepana  cuUraria  was  taken, 
and  among  the  Micros  Pcedisca  bilunana,  P.  corticana,  Eupoecilia  nana,  and 
Elachista  argentella.     Many  species  found  before  were  present,  here  again 
including  a  number  of  fine  specimens  of  Melanthia  albicillata.     The  road 
was   now  reached,  and  the  party   turned    for   tea.     The   walk   produced 
Coremia  designata,  on  trunks ;  a  single  Eupisteria  obliterata,  from  stunted 
alders ;  and  a  nest  of  Bombyx  neustria,  strange  to  say,  feeding  on  birch. 
After  a  pleasant  tea  at  the  porter's  cottage,  we  rambled  over  the  heath, 
taking  abundance  of  Pempeliapalumbella,  with  Eupithecia  nanata  sparingly, 
and    one  or  two  Hadena  porphyrea.     Acidalia  subsericeata  was  taken  in 
some  numbers  just  at  dusk.     Many  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Lewcock,  who 
although  he  lost  the  proper  train  and  did  not  join  the  party  till  the  return 
journey,  has  kindly  supplied  the  following  notes  on  the  Coleoptera  : — "  I 
started  to  meet  the  2*17  train,  but  just  missed  it  by  two  minutes.     Under 
the  circumstances  I  decided  to  take  the  next  train  to  Surbiton  and  walk 
round  by  the  fields  through  Claygate  to  Oxshot  and  collect  by  the  way.     I 
arrived  at  Surbiton  at  3*].5,  and  turned  to  the  left  coming  out  of  the  station, 
making  for  the  footpath  which  skirts  the  railway  bank,  and   eventually 
turned  into  Claygate  Lane.     Having  on  one  occasion  seen  a  specimen  of 
Megapenthes  lunicollis  taken  almost  under  my  nose  in  this  lane,  I  began 
working  for  it,  but  without  success.     However,  I  found  a  single  Mordelli- 
stena  humeralis,  sitting  on  Heracleum  flowers;  and  I  may  here  record  that 
I  also  obtained  one  on  June  20,  1891,  at  the  Eynesford  excursion.     In 
other  Umbelliferae  I   found   several  Grammoptera   tabacicolor,   a   species 
common   to  this  locality.     In  elder  blossom  one  Quedius  cruentus,  which 
occurs  sometimes  under  bark,  but  only  singly.     Also  several  Anthocomus 
fasciatus,  a  pretty  little  red-and-black  raalacoderm  which  is  frequently  found 
during  June  at  Claygate.     By  using  the  sweeping  net  among  the  meadow 
plants,  several  Ceuthorrhynchus  campestris  and  Prasocuris  aucta  turned  up, 
with  a  few  C.  cochlearice,  Gymnetron  pascuorum,  and  several  others.     All 
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these  are  common  to  the  locality.  Of  course  one  meets  with  many  species 
over  and  over  again  by  working  at  one  place,  and  it  would  be  quite  useless 
to  record  all  the  species  found  here ;  for  instance,  I  met  with  ten  species  of 
Teleplwrus,  and  with  the  exception  of  T.fuscicomis  atid  T.  discuideus  all 
are  common.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  at  Eynesford,  in  1891, 
T.  fuscicornis  was  the  commonest  of  the  group  in  that  district.  Another 
very  common  beetle  on  birch,  hornbeam,  and  a  variety  of  things  at  Clay- 
gate  is  Luperus  hetuUniis,  and  common  enough  it  was  on  Saturday,  falling 
literally  in  hundreds  into  the  umbrella.  The  Black  Pond  was  reached 
soon  after  7  o'clock,  but  nearly  all  the  Donaciae  had  retired  for  the  day,  so 
that  only  D.  sericea,  with  the  intermediate  forms  to  D.  comari,  were  to  be 
obtained.  Athous  niger  and  Gonioctena  vimmalis  were  beaten  from 
sallow,  as  also  was  Crepidodera  helxines.  Two  or  three  Coccinella  ocellata 
were  found  on  the  reeds,  and  one  or  two  Erirrhinus  nereis.  The  final 
capture  was  a  nice  specimen  of  Cryptocephahis  lineola,  making  the  third 
captured  at  this  spot  by  myself.  A  great  many  odd  and  common  things  put 
in  an  appearance,  such  as  Adimonia  caprece  and  Strophosomus  limbatus,  but 
the  captures  are  all  decidedly  uninteresting."  So  ended  another  very 
successful  and  enjoyable  field  outing  of  the  Society.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  at  Westerham,  Kent,  on  July  15.— Henry  J.  Turner. 

North  London  Natural  History  Society. — On  Friday,  May  19th, 
1893,  the  N.  L.  N.  H.  S.  made  their  annual  excursion  to  the  New  Forest. 
Nine  members  started;  most  of  them  left  Waterloo  by  the  5.50  p.m.  train, 
reaching  Lyndhurst  Road  about  9  o'clock.  Thence  they  went  on  by  omnibus 
to  Lyndhurst,  and,  dismounting  at  the  *  Crown,'  walked  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  a  pretty  little  cottage  on  the  Brockenhurst  Road,  known  as 
Lynwood,  the  recognised  head-quarters  of  the  "  North  London  "  in  the 
New  Forest.  Here  we  received  a  warm  welcome  from  our  worthy  landlady, 
Mrs.  Axford,  of  whom,  as  regards  making  her  visitors  comfortable  on  the 
most  reasonable  possible  terms,  we  cannot  speak  too  highly  ;  and  having 
enjoyed  a  hearty  supper,  retired  early  to  bed.  On  the  following  morning, 
Messrs.  Battley  and  Tremayne  opened  the  campaign  by  working  Lyndhurst 
fences  from  5  to  6  a.m.  They  only  obtained  one  Lobophora  halterata,  and 
a  larva  of  Vanessa  polychloros  about  to  pupate.  After  this,  being  joined  by 
Mr.  Bacot,  they  started  beating  up  Beechen  Lane  to  see  what  was  about. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  if  imagines  were  scarce,  larvae  were  very  much 
the  reverse.  Asphalia  ridens,  in  swarms  ;  Tkecla  quercus,  in  good  numbers ; 
Gonopteryx  rhamni,  Miselia  oxyacanthcB,  Psilura  monacha,  Hybernia 
aurantiaria,  Nyssia  hispidariay  Phigalia  pedaria,  and  one  specimen  of 
Geometra  papilionaria,  fell  into  Mr.  Bacot's  beating-tray.  The  day  was 
rather  dull,  and  not  many  insects  were  on  the  wing;  so,  after  breakfast, 
the  whole  party  started  larva-beating,  and,  in  addition  to  the  above,  brought 
down  single  specimens  of  Agriopus  aprilina,  Catocala  promissa,  Asphalia 
diluta,andPcecilocampapopull;  togetherwith  several  Hybernia  leucophceariaf 
H.  rupicapraria,  Himera  pennaria,  Eupithecia  abbreviata,  Atnphidasys  stra- 
taria,  and  Boarinia  roboraria.  Asphalia  ridens,  as  I  mentioned  before,  were 
in  very  unusual  numbers;  you  could  be  almost  sure  of  getting  several  ofif 
every  oak  bough.  Psilura  monacha,  I  may  remark,  we  seemed  to  beat  off 
everything ;  we  certainly  beat  it  off  oak,  beech,  birch,  and  hazel,  which  was 
a  surprise  to  me,  at  any  rate ;  I  had  no  idea  the  larva  was  such  a  general 
feeder.  We  also  beat  a  great  many  larvae  which  we  could  not  name ;  whilst 
the  larvae  of  Tmniocampa  stabilis  and  Cahjmnia  trapezina  were  a  perfect 
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pest.  A  great  many  Brephos  parthenias  and  Asphalia  flavicornis  were  also 
obtained  from  the  birch ;  the  latter  (which  join  two  leaves  together  and 
spin  between  them)  more  by  searching  than  by  beating.  When  we  were 
tired  of  larva-beating,  we  made  for  that  magnificent  clump  of  beeches,  known 
as  Denny  Wood,  to  work  the  trunks  for  Staur opus  fag i  and  the  "  prominents." 
Messrs.  Smith  and  L.  J.  Tremayne  arrived  there  about  mid-day,  but  an 
hour's  hard  searching  only  produced  a  couple  of  Lophopteryx  camelinaf  one 
Tephrosia  consonarla,  one  T.  pwictularia,  and  several  Dasychira  pudibunda, 
which  was  common  all  over  the  forest.  The  inevitable  larva  of  Asphalia 
ridens  still  turned  up,  Mr.  Tremayne  finding  two  crawling  up  the  beech 
trunks ;  and  of  course  T.  stabiiis  and  H.  trapezina  were  common  as  usual. 
At  about  a  quarter-past  one  we  sat  down  to  a  bread  and  cheese  lunch  under 
the  beech  trees,  after  which  it  came  on  to  rdin.  We  worked  the  trunks  under 
umbrellas  for  a  time,  but  were  soon  forced  to  give  it  up.  On  the  trunks  we 
found  one  or  two  pupae  of  an  Argynnis,  Tpvohah\y  paphia,  but  possibly  adippct 
as  I  do  not  know  the  difference  between  these  two  pupae.  Presently  the 
others  of  the  party  arrived.  They  had  found  Euclidia  glyphica  flying  in 
some  numbers  over  the  heath;  and  Mr.  Bacot  had  turned  up  a  "  nest  "  of 
Vanessa  polychloros  on  a  sallow  bush,  containing  about  a  hundred  larvae,  to 
which  all  the  party  helped  themselves  freely.  Mr.  Bacot  had  also  found  a 
pair  of  Notodonta  chaonia.  Rain  kept  us  idle  for  a  time,  but  it  cleared  up 
about  4  o'clock,  and  we  were  able  to  resume  working  the  tree  trunks,  with 
the  result  that  Mr.  Rose  found  another  Tephrosia  consonaria,  Mr.  Tremayne 
found  another  Lophopteryx  camelina,  and  Mr.  Bacot  found  a  pair  of  NotO' 
donta  trepida  in  cop.  We  returned  to  Lyndhurst  via  Malley  Bog,  beating 
a  great  number  of  the  larvae  of  A.  flavicornis  and  B.  parthenias.  At  tea  we 
were  joined  by  Mr.  Oliver  C.  Goldthwaite,  who  came  in  very  useful  in 
naming  a  great  many  of  our  larvae,  and  giving  hints  as  to  rearing  them. 
After  tea  we  tried  "  sugaring  "  in  Hurst  Wood,  but  it  was  an  utter  failure, 
the  only  captures  being  two  Moma  oriony  one  ApUcta  herhida,  and  one 
Hadena  thalassina.  Dusking  on  the  heath  beforehand  was  not  much 
better,  as,  except  for  a  Boarmia  consortaria  which  Mr.  Battley  took,  it 
produced  only  common  Geometers.  On  the  following  morning,  Mr.  Tremayne 
worked  the  fences  alone;  he  only  obtained  one  Acidalia  trigeminata^ 
but  discovered  another  nest  of  Vanessa  polychloros  up  a  high  elm 
tree.  After  breakfast,  accordingly,  the  members  *•  went  for "  that  elm. 
A  long  piece  of  string  was  procured,  and  a  stone  tied  on  to  the  end 
of  it,  which  was  then  thrown  over  the  bough.  The  bough  was  then 
shaken  with  force,  and  the  V,  polychloros  larvae  descended  rapidly  into 
umbrellas  spread  carefully  out  to  receive  them.  When  all  the  members  had 
had  enough,  the  bough  was  abandoned,  and  the  party  set  out  for  the  work 
of  the  day,  which  it  had  been  decided  to  devote  to  Nemeohim  lucina. 
Accordingly,  we  walked  straight  along  the  Brockenhurst  Road,  without 
stopping  to  collect,  and,  striking  ofif  to  the  left  just  before  Brockenhurst, 
made  straight  for  the  well-known  lucina  ground.  The  three  spots  for 
luciiia  were  worked  one  after  another.  The  day  was  fine  and  bright,  and 
the  common  butterflies  and  day-flying  moths  were  on  the  wing  in  good 
numbers.  In  the  first  lucina  glade,  Lyccena  icarus,  Ccenonyynpha  pamphiluSf 
Polyominatus  phlceas,  Argynnis  euphrosyne  (worn)  and  A.  selene  (splendid), 
Syrichthus  malvce,  Nisoniades  tages,  and  Hesperia  sylvanus  were  very  plen- 
tiful; nor  were  they,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  early  season, 
all  in  bad  condition,  as,  though  some  were  extremely  worn,  others  were 
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equally  fresh.  N.  lucina  flew  occasionally  ia  the  sunshine,  and  all  our 
members  succeeded  in  obtaining  some.  We  also  turned  up  Euclidla  mi 
and  E.  glyphica,  Panagra  petraria,  the  common  "  carpets,"  and  many 
other  common  Geometers.  Hybernated  Gonopteryx  rhamni,  of  both  sexes, 
were  also  common,  but  they  really  were  "  rips,"  and  not  worth  taking.  Just 
before  leaving  the  glade,  Mr.  Battley  managed  to  net  a  specimen  of  Macro- 
glossa  fuciformis  on  the  wing.  In  the  second  glade  very  few  N.  lucina  were 
tak^n  ;  but  several  gentlemen  took  Thecla  rubi  in  fair  condition.  After 
lunch  the  party  divided,  Messrs.  Battley,  Goldthwaite,  Quail,  and  Rose,  going 
straight  home  via  Stubby  Copse.  They  did  hardly  any  collecting  on  the  way, 
and  only  found  two  more  nests  of  Vanessa  poly chloros,  which,  being  already 
satiated  with  this  larva,  they  scarcely  touched.  Messrs.  Smith,  Robbins, 
and  L.  J.  Tremayne,  in  the  meantime,  went  round  by  the  railway  line  to 
work  for  Macroglossa  bombyliformis.  During  their  walk  of  rather  over  a 
mile  along  the  line,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  few  worn  specimens  of 
this  species.  Several  were  flying  about,  and  occasionally  they  stayed 
hovering  over  the  flowers  of  the  scabious  (which  I  am  told  they  feed  on), 
when  of  course  they  were  easily  captured.  One  M.  fuciformis  was  also 
taken ;  and  Euclidia  glyphica  was  still  on  the  wing.  Messrs.  Smith, 
Robbins,  and  Tremayne  subsequently  returned  home  via  Stubby  Copse, 
Denny  Bog,  and  Denny  Wood.  Sugaring  was  tried  again  in  the  evening, 
with  no  more  success  than  on  the  previous  night.  The  sole  captures  were 
one  Moina  orion,  one  Acronycta  rumicis,  one  A.  psi,  and  one  Agrotis  excla- 
mationis.  Dusking  on  the  heath  beforehand  was  a  little  better,  producing 
Lobophora  halterata,  Drepana  falcataria,  Boarmia  consortaria,  Lithosia 
sororcula,  and  L.  mesomella.  On  Monday  morning  most  of  the  members 
rose  late,  and  no  fence  work  was  done.  We  were,  however,  all  out  by  10 
o'clock,  and  decided  to  make  for  Rinefield  for  Macroglossa  fuciformis.  We 
took  our  way  through  Hurst  Wood,  in  which  we  threw  up  sticks,  &c.,  into 
the  high  oaks  to  try  and  dislodge  Gnophria  rubricollis ;  but  though  we 
caused  several  to  fly,  they  declined  to  come  down,  and  we  soon  found  that 
our  best  plan  was  to  search  the  bracken,  on  which  several  were  taken.  Mr. 
Robbins  also  found  a  Boarmia  consortaria  on  one  of  our  sugar-patches  of  the 
night  before ;  and  Mr.  Smith  found  a  full-fed  larva  of  Limenitis  sibylla  on 
the  honeysuckle.  On  reaching  Rinefield  we  found  the  glorious  rhododen- 
dron avenue  already  tenanted  by  about  twenty  nets,  which  were  steadily 
working  the  rhododendrons  up  and  down.  Fortunately,  however,  Macro- 
glossa fiiciformis  was  plentiful,  and  all  the  party  succeeded  in  obtaining 
some;  Mr.  Rose  also  taking  a  specimen  of  M.  bombyliformis,  which  is  very 
uncommon  here.  We  left  the  avenue  early,  in  view  of  our  approaching 
departure,  and  got  back  to  Lyndwood  in  good  time,  only  taking  one  or  two 
more  Gnop)hria  rubricollis  on  our  way  back.  We  left  the  forest  that  even- 
ing by  a  train  leaving  Lyndhurst  Road  about  7  o'clock,  and  reached  Waterloo 
at  a  quarter  to  11,  having  spent  a  most  enjoyable  time.  The  larvse  were 
undoubtedly  the  chief  feature  of  the  excursion,  but  we  had  taken  plenty  of 
good  imagines  also.  Amongst  others  which  I  have  raenlioued  above,  speci- 
mens were  also  taken  of  Tephrosia  extersaria  (fairly  common),  Venilia 
macularia,  Chmrocampa  elpenor  (seen ,  but  not  taken,  round  sugar),  Macaria 
liturata  (beaten  out  of  pine),  Thera  variala  (beaten  out  of  pine),  Eupithecia 
rectangulata  (one  or  two  off  the  fences),  Anaitis  plagiata  (one  taken  by  Mr. 
Bacot  off"  a  fence  on  the  Saturday  morning),  Ematurga  atomaria  (very 
common  over  the  heath),  Eupisteria  obliterata  (one),  Bupahcs  jiiniaria 
(  common  amongst  the  pine),  Eubolia  plumbaria  (a  few),  Tephrosia  biundu- 
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laria  (several),  Pieris  brassiccB,  P.  rapes,  P.  napi  (all  three,  of  course, 
common  everywhere),  Euchloe  cardamines  (common  in  the  fields,  lanes,  &c.), 
Bapta  bimaculata  (a  few  at  dusk),  B.  temerata  (a  few  at  dusk),  Epione 
advenaria  (one),  Eurymme  dolobraria  (one  or  two),  Acidalia  remutaria 
(very  common),  Melanippe  sociata,  M.  montanata,  and  M.  fluctuata,  Cabera 
pusaria  (common),  Cidaria  truncata  (one  or  two),  Camptogramma  bilineata, 
Amphidasys  betularia,  Lomaspilis  marginata  (one  or  two),  Bombyx  rubi 
(very  plentiful  over  the  heaths),  Zonosoma  linearia,  and  lodis  Lactearia. 
Pechypogon  barbalis,  and  Zanclognatha  grisealis  and  Z.  tarsipennalis,  were 
also  very  plentiful.  The  weather  on  the  whole  was  good.  The  first  day 
was  dull,  and  we  had  some  rain,  as  I  have  naentioned  above ;  but  the  last 
two  days  were  quite  fine,  warm,  and  bright.  The  only  disappointing  part 
of  the  business  was  the  sugar,  and  that  only  corresponds  with  almost  every 
other  experience  in  that  direction  I  have  heard  of  this  year.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  this  year  is  likely  to  prove  as  bad  a  year  for  sugaring  as  last  one 
was  the  reverse.  As  for  the  remarkable  mixture  of  the  seasons,  it  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  whereas,  on  the  Saturday  Mr.  Tremayne  took  a 
Tmniocampa  stabilis,  in  fair  condition,  off  a  tree  trunk,  on  the  Sunday 
following,  Mr.  Smith  took  a  perfect  Argynnis  adippe  in  Stubby  Copse.  I 
have  since  learnt  that,  on  the  Whit-Monday,  Mr.  F.  W.  Frohawk  saw  the 
imago  of  Limenltis  sihylla  at  Lyndhurst. — L.  J.  Tremayne,  Hon.  Sec. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — May  I5th,  1893.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Bradley  in  the  chair.  Mr.  G.  W.  Wynn  showed  Achero7itia  atropos,  from 
Cannock  Chase.  Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau  said  that  at  Solihull  a  specimen  of 
Sphinx  ligustri  had  entered  a  hive  and  been  killed  by  the  bees.  The  bees 
then,  unable  to  remove  so  large  a  body,  had  covered  it  up  with  wax.  The 
Secretary  announced  the  receipt  from  Mr.  John  Willis,  of  Edgbaston,  of  a 
handsome  present  of  books  (about  forty  volumes),  &c. ;  and  a  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Willis  for  his  kind  gift.  An  excursion  was 
made  to  the  Cotswolds  at  Whitsuntide,  when,  under  the  kind  guidance  of 
Mr.  Frank  Stephens,  of  Ebley,  a  pleasant  three  days  were  spent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stroud,  by  the  few  members  who  went.  Lyccsna  adonis 
and  Ino  geryon  were  common  amongst  the  Lepidoptera,  and  a  number  of 
interesting  Diptera  and  Hymenoptera  were  taken.  Probably  the  best 
capture  was  Cheilosia  chrysocoma,  one  of  which  was  taken  near  Painswick. 
— CoLBRAN  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  Hemiptem-Heteroptera  of  the  British  Islands :  a  Descriptive  Account 
of  the  Families  J  Genera,  and  Species  indigeiious  to  Great  Britain  a7id 
Ireland,  icith  Notes  as  to  Localities,  Habitats,  dc.  By  Edward 
Saunders,  F.L.S.  London  :  L.  Reeve  &  Co.  8vo,  pp.  vi,  350, 
pis.  32. 

Slowly  and  surely  the  once  "  neglected  Orders"  are  attracting  the 
attention  which  was  denied  to  them  after  British  entomologists  gave 
up  the  earlier  practice  of  collecting  all  Orders  of  insects,  and  became 
exclusively  Lepidopterists  or  Coleopterists,  as  the  case  might  be.  To 
Messrs.  Douglas  and  Scott  is  due  the  credit  of  the  revival  of  the  study 
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of  Hemiptera-Heteroptera  in  England,  and  their  work  on  the  subject, 
published  by  the  Ray  Society,  well  illustrated,  as  the  Ray  Society's 
publications  always  are,  did  good  service  in  its  day. 

But  the  Ray  Society's  publications  are  not  always  easy  to  obtain,  and 
our  knowledge  of  British  Hemiptera  has  largely  increased  since  1865  ; 
and  therefore  Mr.  Saunders  has  rendered  considerable  service  to  science 
by  the  production  of  this  handsome  volume,  which  originally  appeared 
in  parts.  The  introduction  includes  general  matter  on  the  characters, 
structure,  and  habits  of  the  Sub-Order,  with  notes  on  collecting,  habits, 
&c.,  and  a  table  of  families.  Each  family  has  a  table  of  sub- families 
or  genera,  and  each  genus  a  table  of  species,  so  that  the  ambiguity  so 
often  felt  by  those  who  commence  the  study  of  a  new  group,  from  want 
of  well-defined  characters  in  a  convenient  form,  cannot  occur  here.  A 
large  number  of  species  (if  not  all)  are  figured  on  the  plates,  and  full 
information  respecting  localities,  &c.,  is  given  in  the  text;  and  the 
work  closes  with  a  good  alphabetical  index.  The  book  appears  to  have 
been  very  carefully  worked  out,  and  the  principal  Continental 
authorities  have  been  freely  consulted ;  but  yet  there  are  one  or  two 
deficiencies  which  we  regret  to  notice.  Firstly,  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  figures  in  the  text,  nor  any  index  of  plates  except  the  explanation 
opposite  to  each.  Secondly,  there  should  have  been  a  systematic  index 
of  families  at  the  commencement  of  the  book,  in  addition  to  the  alpha- 
betical index  at  the  end.  Now  that  alphabetical  indices  are  very 
properly  deemed  indispensable  to  a  book,  we  fear  that  there  is  some- 
times a  tendency  to  neglect  giving  a  table  of  contents,  which  is,  how- 
ever, often  almost  as  necessary  for  comfort  and  convenience  in  using 
a  book  as  an  alphabetical  index  itself.  And  there  should  have  been  a 
short  list  of  the  plates,  showing  at  least  on  which  plates  the  principal 
families  were  represented. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  work  has  received  so  much  encourage- 
ment that  Mr.  Saunders  has  already  announced  one  of  similar  char- 
acter on  the  Hymenoptera  Aculeata.  This  is  even  more  wanted,  as  we 
have  no  good  illustrated  works  on  this  group  of  insects  of  recent  date  on 
our  British  species  ;  notwithstanding  that  the  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps 
are  among  the  most  interesting  of  all  insects.  We  hope  Mr.  Saunders 
may  bring  this  new  venture  also  to  an  equally  successful  conclusion. 


Catalogue  of  British  Coleoptera.  By  D.  Shakp,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  and 
W.  W.  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  &c.  46  pp.  8vo.  London:  L. 
Reeve  &  Co.     1893. 

During  the  past  ten  years  or  so  the  coleopterists  of  this  country 
have  for  the  most  part  used  either  Dr.  Sharp's  Catalogue,  or  that  of 
Canon  Fowler  and  the  Rev.  A.  Mathews,  the  chief  points  of  difference 
between  these  two  lists  being  rather  in  the  arrangement  tban  in  the 
nomenclature.  The  present  work  is  more  complete  than  either  of  its 
predecessors,  and  as  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  joint  labour  of  two 
acknowledged  authorities,  it  will  certainly  be  accepted,  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  Coleoptera  of  the  British  Islands,  as  the  standard  list 
of  the  future. 
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AN     ENTOMOLOGIST'S     JUBILEE. 
By  W.  F.  Kirby,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  &c. 

Professor  Gravenhorst,  the  author  of  a  great  monograph  on 
the  Ichneumon  Flies  (*  Ichneumonologia  Europaea'),  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  extensive  groups  of  insects,  was  born  at 
Brunswick  in  1777,  and  died  in  1857  at  Breslau,  as  Professor  of 
Natural  History,  and  Director  of  the  Zoological  Museum  of  the 
University;  in  addition  to  which  he  held  the  rank  of  Privy 
Councillor.  He  studied  at  Helmstadt  and  Gottingen,  and  took 
his  Doctor's  degree  at  the  former  place  in  1801 ;  and  in  1811  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  History  at  the  University  of 
Frankfort-on-Oder,  which,  however,  was  transferred  to  Breslau 
in  the  same  year,  where  he  continued  his  scientific  work  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

On  August  7th,  1851,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  doctorate 
was  celebrated  at  Breslau.  The  Curator  of  the  University, 
Upper  Privy  Councillor  Heinke,  and  deputations  from  the 
Senate,  and  from  the  Philosophical  and  Medical  Faculties, 
assembled  at  Prof.  Gravenhorst's  house,  where  Herr  Heinke 
invested  him  with  the  Order  of  the  Bed  Eagle  of  the  third  class, 
with  the  sash,  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  The  deputations 
then  congratulated  the  Professor  on  the  occasion  ;  and  he  received 
a  renewal  of  his  Doctor's  diploma  from  the  Philosophical  Faculty 
of  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  from  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Breslau. 
Eector  Barkow  presented  Prof.  Gravenhorst  with  a  congratulatory 
address,  and  with  a  new  work,  *  ZootomischeBemerkungen,'  which 
he  had  just  dedicated  to  him  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  Other 
addresses  were  then  presented  from  the  students  of  the  University, 
the  Silesian  Society  for  National  Culture,  and  the  Entomological 
Society  of  Stettin. 

In  the  afternoon  the  festivities  terminated  with  a  banquet,  at 
which  several  congratulatory  poems  were  recited.     One  of  these, 
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by  Dr.  Cohn,  was  included  in  the  account  of  the  proceedings 
published  in  the  local  paper  at  the  time,  and  is  of  more  than 
passing  interest.  It  was  set  to  the  tune  of  a  well-known  German 
song,  commencing,  "  When  Noah  came  out  of  the  ark,"  which 
may  have  been  composed  by  Gravenhorst  himself,  who  appears 
to  have  been  an  extremely  versatile  man ;  for  I  find  that  he  is 
stated  to  have  composed  a  poem  called  "  Father  Noah,"  which 
may  be  the  same. 

The  translation  of  Dr.  Cohn's  ode  here  given  (to  which  the 
foregoing  observations  are  merely  introductory)  is  as  literal 
as  possible,  and  may  be  trusted  to  give  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  the  original.  It  has  probably  never  appeared  in  English 
before;  and  even  the  original  German  is  likely  to  be  known 
to  very  few. 

Dr.  Cohn's  Ode  on  Prof.  Gravenhorst's  Jubilee. 

**  When  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Nature, 
Had  created  every  creature, 
These  in  Adam's  view  he  placed, 
Who  should  name  them  to  his  taste  ; 
And  what  he  called  both  great  and  small, 
Henceforth  should  be  the  names  of  all. 

Adam  soon  his  task  began. 
Named  the  beasts  in  wood  that  ran, 
Birds  that  fly,  and  fish  that  swim ; 
Easy  was  the  work  to  him ; 
And  all  he  classed  that  met  his  view. 
In  genera  and  species  too. 

When  at  length  his  work  was  done, 
He  gave  their  names  to  every  one. 
And  his  system,  as  I  bear. 
Was  simple,  natural,  and  clear. 
Thus  without  much  toil,  was  he 
Founder  of  Zoology. 

But  when  he  to  the  insects  came. 
His  flagging  energy  grew  lame  ; 
So  many  species,  and  so  small ! 
It  was  no  joke  to  name  them  all ; 
And  Adam  said,  '  I'll  do  no  more ; 
I  think  I'll  leave  the  rest  to  Noah.' 

What  creeps  and  flies  was  on  the  list 

Of  Noah,  the  Entomologist; 

The  Diptera,  Orthoptera, 

Hemiptera,  Neuroptera, 

The  butterflies  and  beetles  all, 

And  nothing  was  for  Noah  too  small. 
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But  the  Ichneumons,  as  he  found, 
Were  like  a  sea  without  a  bound ; 
'  This  group  is  too  confused,'  said  he  ; 
'  I  find  it  much  too  hard  for  me ; 
How  to  determine  this  mass  well. 
Not  Cuvier  could,  nor  Linne  tell.' 

But  Gravenhorst  at  length  was  born, 
To  darkness  now  succeeded  morn ; 
The  chaos  left  by  former  men, 
He  brought  into  a  system  then ; 
And  the  Ichneumons  first  were  known 
Completely,  through  his  work  alone. 

But  howsoe'er  the  work  was  tough, 
His  energy  had  not  enough  ; 
Whate'er  lays  eggs,  or  suckles  young. 
Whatever  crept,  or  flew,  or  sung, 
Whatever  leaps  or  swims  the  flood, 
Has  he  compared,  and  understood. 

The  living  things  in  ocean's  tide, 

And  those  the  drops  of  water  hide  ; 

He  studied  all  with  energy, 

But  chiefly  Entomology, 

Though  worms  and  reptiles  well  he  knew, 

And  many  other  creatures  too. 

And  what  he  knew,  and  thus  could  tell, 
He  taught  it  to  his  pupils  well ; 
Like  grains  of  sand  they  throng  around. 
And  he  who  in  their  ranks  is  found. 
Goes  well  rewarded  from  the  place, 
And  thinks  upon  his  friendly  face. 

Nature  is  kind,  and  loves  him  still, 
And  gives  him  what  she  rarely  will ; 
The  strength  of  youth  in  green  old  age, 
A  pride  to  Science,  truly  sage ; 
And  whatsoever  he  has  done, 
God's  blessing  always  rests  upon. 

Fill,  fill  your  bumpers  to  the  brim ; 
Our  worthy  friend,  we'll  drink  to  him, 
The  sage  revered  and  loved  by  all. 
Who  teaches  truth,  whate'er  befall ; 
For  fifty  years  he's  laboured  on  : 
Cry,  <  Gravenhorst,  hurrah  ! '  each  one." 
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AMONG    THE    BUTTERFLIES    IN    CORSICA. 

By  R.  S.  Standen,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 

It  had  long  been  a  favourite  project  of  mine  to  visit  some 
outlying  province  of  Europe  where  the  insect  fauna  should 
present  strongly-marked  characteristics,  either  tropical  or  arctic ; 
and  when  my  friend  Mr.  Albert  Jones  suggested  Corsica,  I  rose 
to  the  bait  like  a  hungry  fish.  A  few  days  before  that  fixed  for 
leaving  England,  my  friend  found  that  he  must  postpone  his 
departure  for  another  week,  but  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion,  also  an  old 
friend,  kindly  stepped  into  the  breach,  and  at  11  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  May  28th  last  we  left  Charing  Cross  for  Marseilles, 
arriving  at  this  southern  metropolis  in  a  blistering  sun  at  10.30 
on  the  following  morning.  The  packet  for  Ajaccio  started  at  4 
o'clock  the  same  afternoon,  and  by  6.30  on  the  morning  of  the 
30th,  after  a  passage  of  absolute  tranquillity,  we  lay  anchored  in 
the  broad  harbour  of  the  capital. 

An  amber  haze  still  hung  over  the  town,  spreading  itself  along 
the  overlapping  hills  that  encircled  it  and  ran  on,  range  behind 
range,  to  the  far  end  of  the  wide  bay.  The  water  was  alive  with 
small  boats,  hurrying  up  to  secure  the  new  arrivals.  The 
process  by  which  this  is  affected  is  by  no  means  soothing  to  the 
nerves ;  eventually,  however,  we  reached  the  quay,  and  there  we 
had  to  force  our  way  through  a  lot  of  swarthy  ruffians  who 
fought  for  our  belongings  as  the  boatmen  had  fought  for  our 
persons. 

After  depositing  our  effects  at  the  railway  station,  we  unfurled 
our  "  engins  de  chasse  "  and  set  out  for  a  long  morning's  work 
along  the  coast.  A  grove  of  eucalyptus  just  outside  the  station 
reminded  us  that  this  side  of  the  town  has  a  reputation  not 
wholly  unconnected  with  fever,  but  the  self-assertive  Opuntia 
vulgaris,  with  its  lovely  orange  tufts  of  bloom,  and  the  aggressive 
blades  of  the  Agave  americana  which  lined  the  shore,  awakened 
such  reminiscences  of  another  hemisphere  in  the  breast  of  my 
companion,  that  the  sun's  vertical  rays  streamed  down  on  him 
unobserved  ;  at  all  events  we  soon  forgot  our  proximity  to  the 
malarious  Campo  dell'  oro,  and  stepped  gaily  aside  into  a  cheery 
little  dell,  where  it  was  clear  that  my  net  and  my  friend's  little 
bottles  would  soon  be  brought  into  requisition. 

A  dusky  and  very  hirsute  form  of  Epinephele,  which  proved  to 
be  ianira  var.  hispulla,  at  once  appeared  in  considerable  numbers. 
Then,  in  succession,  Lyccsna  astrarche,  L.  icarus,  Pohjommatus 
phloeas,  with  its  dark  ab.  eleus,  Pieris  brassicce  and  rapce,  large  and 
strongly  marked,  Papilio  machaon  ab.  sphyriis,  P,  podalirius,  and 
one  fine  example  of  Lybithea  celtis.  In  the  afternoon,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  foregoing,  I 
obtained  several  P.  daplidice  and  two  Sp'dothyrus  althece. 
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At  4.50  we  took  train  to  Vizzavona,  a  mountain  resort  about 
three  hours  from  Ajaccio  and  4000  ft.  above  sea-level.  The  so- 
called  "  macchie  "  is  with  us  nearly  all  the  way.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  low  shrubs  with  which  the  slopes  are  thickly  clothed  up  to 
about  3000  ft.,  the  chief  ingredients  being  Erica  arhorea,  Myrtus 
communis^  Juniperus  communis,  Arbutus  unedo,  a  species  of 
Cytisus  no  longer  in  flower,  Cistus  monspeliensis,  and  G,  albidus, 
of  the  former  of  which  Napoleon  said  he  should  know  his  native 
land  with  his  eyes  shut  from  the  scent  of  this  plant;  and,  indeed, 
wherever  we  went  the  air  was  filled  with  its  aromatic  perfume. 
Conspicuous  also  in  the  clearings  is  the  stately  Asphodelus  albus, 
with  its  towering  spike  of  white  flowers;  the  more  lowly  but 
sweet-scented  Pancratium  maritimum,  the  ubiquitous  Cyclamen 
europcsum,  and  the  large  rose-coloured  Convolvulus  althceoides. 
We  soon  leave  the  olive  and  the  ilex  behind.  They  are  replaced 
by  chestnuts  of  enormous  girth,  then  beech  and  the  Lariccio  pine, 
the  former  frequently  growing  at  a  higher  altitude  than  the 
latter,  and  lastly,  higher  than  either,  Juniperas  nana  and  a 
stunted  alder.  The  line  makes  tremendous  zigzags  as  we 
ascend,  and  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  we  shall  topple  over 
into  one  of  the  little  red-roofed  villages  so  jauntily  perched  on  a 
promontory  beneath,  or  into  the  rushing  torrent  at  its  feet.  As 
we  near  the  long  tunnel  of  Vizzavona,  the  scenery  grows  what 
the  Teuton  calls  "  wild-romantisch  "  to  a  degree.  The  kind  of 
granite  which  prevails  in  this  part  of  the  island  appears  to  be  of 
a  friable  nature  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  outlines  of  the  mountains  (which  run  up  to  8000  ft. 
here)  are  often  very  rugged  and  fantastic  in  form,  and  their  sides 
riddled  with  countless  caves,  which  come  in  very  handy  for  the 
bandits. 

The  Hotel  Monte  d'Oro,  on  the  Foce  or  Pass  of  Vizzavona, 
is  about  on  a  par,  in  accommodation  and  cuisine,  with  a  small 
mountain  hotel  in  Switzerland,  but  the  climate  is  rather  severe 
before  the  month  of  July,  until  which  period  the  species  of 
butterflies  that  occur  there  may  almost  be  counted  on  the  ten 
fingers.  At  no  time  indeed  do  Lepidoptera  appear  in  anything 
like  the  abundance  that  one  is  familiar  with  in  Switzerland  or 
the  South  of  France,  and  40  species  of  Khopalocera  for  the 
month  of  June  seems  a  poor  total.  It  was  disappointing  too  to 
find  oneself,  on  a  still  and  cloudless  day,  in  a  perfect  paradise  of 
flowers,  and  brambles  and  sweet  scents,  and  not  a  butterfly  of 
any  description  on  the  wing ;  this  was  a  common  experience,  and 
patience  was  the  only  cure  for  it.  Occasionally  things  occurred 
in  some  abundance,  and  this  was  notably  the  case  with  Cosno- 
nympha  corlnna  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  forest  below  the  hotel ; 
also  with  a  beautiful  form  of  Lyctena  argus,  in  which  the  female 
has  the  wings  deeply  suffused  with  blue,  probably  the  ab.  calli- 
opsis  of  Boisduval. 
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The  first  capture  of  Papilio  hospiton  was  an  event  of  some 
importance,  and  by  a  mere  accident  I  was  that  fortunate  captor. 
My  friend  Jones  and  I  had  strolled  down  one  lovely  morning, 
about  June  15th,  to  Tattone,  the  first  station  from  Vizzavona  in 
the  direction  of  Corte.  We  were  just  then  intent  on  the  new 
form  of  L.  argiis  referred  to  above.  We  had  each  our  favourite 
field  for  it,  to  the  left  of  the  high  road  just  before  reaching  the 
village.  Hospiton,  though  never  entirely  absent  from  our 
thoughts,  was  for  the  moment  overshadowed  by  the  less  preten- 
tious little  stranger.  Jones,  on  this  occasion,  had  consented  to 
enter  my  domain ;  in  common  courtesy  I  should  have  given  him 
the  paSf  but  a  habit  engendered  by  long  legs  and  an  eager  tem- 
perament took  me  first  over  the  wall,  and  there,  almost  at  my 
feet,  was  the  gorgeous  Papilio,  resting  on  a  head  of  clover — a 
superb  female,  which  I  promptly  and  easily  secured.  The  food- 
plant  given  by  Lang  and  Kane  is  Ferrula  communis,  and  a 
magnificent  plant  it  is.  At  Yivario,  about  2000  ft.,  it  was  at  least 
6  ft.  high,  with  round  flat-topped  umbels  of  a  dazzling  Indian 
yellow;  at  Tattone,  500  ft.  higher,  it  was  not  yet  in  flower. 
Generally  speaking,  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  when  a  plant 
arrives  at  maturity,  the  insect  whose  larva  feeds  on  it  is  already 
in  a  moribund  condition,  or  approaching  it ;  in  other  words, 
ceteris  paribus,  the  higher  the  elevation  the  later  the  emergence  of 
the  imago.  So,  on  the  day  following  that  on  which  I  took  the 
female  hospiton  at  Tattone,  Mr.  Raine,  of  Hyeres,  took  a  fine 
male  at  the  same  spot;  and  Mr.  Jones  took  a  worn  female  the 
next  day  at  Corte,  1200  ft.  lower,  and  a  worn  male  several  days 
later  at  Tattone.  These  are  probably  the  only  captures  of  the 
imago  in  Corsica  this  year,  but  after  we  left  several  larvae  were 
taken,  I  am  told,  on  a  species  of  Peucedanum,  the  name  of  which 
has  not  yet  reached  me. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE    EARLY    STAGES    OF    THESTOR    BALLUS,    Fab. 
By  F.  Bromilow. 

On  the  29th  of  March  last,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
twenty-six  eggs  of  Thestor  hallus,  taken  the  previous  day  on 
Lotus  hispidus,  at  Hyeres,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Raine.  The  species 
is,  I  believe,  common  there,  though  always  very  rare  at  other 
places  along  the  South  of  France.  These  ova  are  shiny,  round, 
considerably  flattened  at  the  poles,  and  in  colour  are  pale  pea- 
green.  They  are  usually  laid  singly,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves,  or  between  the  hairy  calyces  of  the  plant. 

According  to  most  authors,  the  species  is  stated  as  feeding 
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only  on  Lotus  hispidm,  but  Rambur  says  the  larva  lives  on 
"  Herbaceous  LeguminoscB,''  which  would,  I  suppose,  imply  that 
T.  ballus  feeds  on  all  low-growing  papilionaceous  plants.  The 
statement,  notwithstanding,  seems  somewhat  loose.  The  same 
writer  says  that  the  caterpillars  "  devour  each  other." 

Immediately  on  arrival,  the  eggs  changed  from  their  normal 
colour  to  a  dull  blackish,  and  some  larvae  hatched  out  on  the 
same  day,  and  continued  to  emerge  daily  for  about  a  week. 
These  caterpillars,  in  captivity,  have  a  tendency  to  wander  from 
their  food-plants,  which  makes  them  rather  difficult  to  rear ;  and 
for  some  unaccountable  reason,  even  when  on  their  plants,  many 
of  them  seem  to  die,  while  others  do  well.  When  very  young, 
the  larva  of  ballus  is  blackish,  and  is  thickly  covered  tvith  rough 
hairs;  spiracles  black;  but  it  afterwards  changes  in  colour,  a 
fact  which  Guenee,  who  described  the  species,  seems  to  have 
overlooked. 

The  caterpillar  which  I  am  now  describing  was  born  on 
March  29th  last,  and  was  kept  from  the  first  entirely  in  a  corked 
bottle,  in  a  room  with  partially  opened  windows  facing  south,  and 
averaging  about  65°  Fahr.  It  was  fed  exclusively  on  Medicago 
denticulata. 

On  April  22nd  it  changed  its  skin  for  the  first  time.  During 
the  periods  of  moulting  the  larva  remained  quite  stationary, 
generally  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  without  eating.  This 
operation  usually  lasted  for  three  days. 

Up  to  April  24th  it  only  consumed  the  chlorophyl,  eating 
holes  in  the  middle  of  the  leaves. 

The  second  moult  was  undergone  on  May  1st,  and  the  cater- 
pillar now  ate  not  only  the  chlorophyl  of  the  plant,  but  also  the 
parenchyma  itself,  devouring  the  sides  as  well  as  the  centre  of 
the  leaves. 

On  May  12th  it  cast  its  skin  for  the  third  time.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  these  changes  are  accelerated  in  a 
state  of  confinement,  or  vice  versa. 

On  the  27th  ult.  I  transferred  the  larva,  which  now  measured 
exactly  half  an  inch  in  length,  to  a  cage ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
returned  to  the  forcing-glass;  and  on  the  31st  inst.  it  ceased 
eating,  and  wandered  restlessly  about.  At  this  time  the  cater- 
pillar began  to  assume  a  pale  pinkish  colour ;  it  also  emitted  a 
reddish-coloured  fluid,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  it  settled  on  a 
piece  of  paper  to  pupate.  On  looking  for  the  larva  at  9  a.m.  on 
the  morning  of  the  1 1th  ult.,  I  found  that  the  transformation  had 
already  taken  place,  although  it  was  still  in  the  caterpillar  state 
late  on  the  previous  evening. 

The  time  thus  occupied,  from  the  birth  of  the  larva  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  chrysalis,  was  seventy-four  days  ;  the  pupa  hyber- 
nates.  The  chrysalid  of  Thestor  ballus  is  not  attached  at  the 
head  and  tail  by  silken  threads,  and  the  discarded  skin  of  the 
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whilom  larva  remains  firmly  fastened  at  the  tail,  which  might 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  caterpillar,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
undergoes  its  metamorphosis  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
as  the  larvae  of  Thecla  quercus  and  Polyommatus  phloeas  have  been 
known  to  do. 

It  measures  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  in  girth  at  the 
broadest  part,  i.  e.,  the  middle,  the  same.  In  shape  and  colour, 
being  fully  matured,  it  appears  to  most  resemble  the  chrysalid  of 
an  ichneumon  fly  {Pimpla  turionellce).  When  first  formed  the 
pupa  of  Thestor  ballus  is  light  Indian  yellow  in  colour,  deeply 
tinged  with  crimson  on  the  back,  and  especially  at  each  extremity; 
the  dorsal  line  is  black,  edged  with  crimson  reddish,  and  bordered 
by  eight  small  diagonal  streaks,  larger  at  the  head  and  becoming 
smaller  towards  the  anal  point ;  wing-cases  yellowish. 

The  next  day  (the  12th  inst.),  however,  the  chrysalis  changed 
to  reddish  brown,  lighter  on  the  back,  and  with  clear  black  dorsal 
line ;  wing-cases  ochreous  yellow  with  a  decided  crimson  tint ; 
head  dark  brown,  the  antennae  standing  out  in  relief.  As  far  as 
I  have  observed,  it  is  not  capable  of  any  appreciable  movements, 
a  fact  which  is,  I  think,  noticeable  in  the  pupse  of  many  of  the 
Lycsenidse,  e.g.,  Thecla  hetulce,  T.  spini,  and  Polyommatus  phloeas , 
among  others. 

Nice,  France,  June,  1893. 


A  CATALOGUE   OF  THE   LEPIDOPTEKA  OF  lEELAND. 

By  W.  F.  de  Vismes  Kane,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  215.) 

LYCMNID^. 

Thecla  betulje,  L. — "  Very  common  in  the  lanes  and  road- 
side hedges  of  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  in  August, 
frequenting  the  flowers  of  the  bramble,  and  settling  the  moment 
the  sun  is  obscured,  when  it  may  readily  be  taken  with  the 
fingers ;  has  not  been  noticed  in  Ulster  or  Leinster  "  {B.).  I 
doubt  if,  in  late  years,  this  species  can  be  met  with  in  such 
numbers,  and  prefer  to  say  that  it  is  abundant  in  certain 
localities  in  Munster;  and  in  Co.  Galway  at  Glaring  Bridge, 
and  Oranmore  (B.) ;  Cork  {G.  F.  Matheics)  ;  Killoghrum  Wood, 
Enniscorthy  (M.) ;  Blarney  (B.),  Killarney. 

Thecla  quercus,  L. — Near  Dundrum,  and  elsewhere  in  Co. 
Dublin ;  also  in  Wicklow  at  Bray  Head,  &c.  ;  Co.  Kerry ; 
Limerick  (A''.) ;  Skibbereen,  rare  ;  Galway,  a  few  {R,  E.  D.), 

Thecla  rubi,  L. — Generally  distributed  throughout  the 
southern  counties,  where  it  is  frequently  abundant.     It  does  not 
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vary  appreciably,  except  in  the  series  of  white  streaks  on  the 
under  side  of  hind  wing,  which  in  most  Irish  specimens  are 
wanting,  wholly  or  in  part ;  often  represented  only  by  a  single 
one  on  the  costa.  Occasional  in  Co.  Dublin ;  in  Co.  Wicklow  at 
Powerscourt,  Tinahely,  not  scarce  (Bw.) ;  Westmeath,  abundant 
on  the  bogs  at  Cromlyn  {Mis.  B.)  and  Killynon  {Miss  R.)  ;  in 
King's  Co.  at  Tullamore  and  Toberdaly,  abundant ;  rare  at  Sligo 
and  Markree  ;  abundant  at  Cappagh,  Co.  Waterford  ;  common  in 
many  places  in  Co.  Cork,  Bandon ;  and  very  abundant  at  Glen- 
garriff,  Killarney,  Bere  Island,  and  Kerry,  generally ;  Galway, 
abundant ;  Limerick  (iV.)  near  Crossmolina,  Co.  Mayo. 

PoLYOMMATus  PHLCEAS,  L.— Occurs  throughout  Ireland,  but 
not,  I  think,  in  large  numbers  in  the  northern  counties.  I  have 
noticed  the  late  brood  in  Ards,  North  Donegal,  in  Sept. — Oct.  I 
have  an  Irish  specimen  with  the  orange  bleached  to  a  straw 
colour,  approaching  var.  schmidtii,  taken  near  Favour  Eoyal,  Co. 
Tyrone ;  and  another  with  a  similar  colour  on  one  fore  wing, 
otherwise  normal.  The  ordinary  variations,  with  broad  hind 
marginal  black  bands  and  large  spots,  and  more  or  less  blue 
spots  on  orange  band  of  hind  wing,  occur. 

Lyc^na  iEGON,  Schiff. — **  The  Murrough  of  Wicklow,  and 
near  Eostrevor  "  {B.), 

Lyc^na  ICARUS,  Rott, — Some  years  ago  I  was  so  much  struck 
by  the  unusual  characters  presented  by  Irish  specimens  of  this 
species,  the  brilliant  female  of  which  I  referred  to  in  1885 
(*  Handbook  of  European  Butterflies '),  that  I  was  preparing  to 
publish  a  notice  on  the  Irish  forms  of  icariis ;  but,  fortunately, 
in  January,  1887,  Mr.  South  commenced  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  genus  Lyccsna,  and,  with  the  abundant  materials  at  his  dis- 
posal, was  able  to  deal  with  the  subject  much  more  thoroughly 
than  I  could  have  done,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  comparison 
with  various  English  and  Scotch  varieties.  The  monograph 
dealing  with  L.  icarus,  appearing  in  vol.  xx.,  p.  73,  of  the 
'Entomologist,'  and  accompanied  by  a  coloured  plate  (pi.  ii.), 
will  obviate  the  necessity  of  my  doing  more  than  refer  to  the 
descriptions  there  very  fully  given.  In  the  first  place,  the  Irish 
butterfly  usually  considerably  exceeds  in  size  that  of  England, 
varying  from  about  1  inch  2  lines  to  IJ  inches  in  the  June 
emergence ;  but  the  individuals  of  the  second  emergence  are 
much  smaller,  and  generally  conform  much  more  nearly  to  the 
usual  English  type  in  both  sexes,  to  which,  therefore,  I  need  not 
further  refer.  Probably  referable  to  var.  pusillus,  Gerhard 
{cf.  Dale's  'British  Butterflies  ').  Mr.  South  notes  that  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  icarus  are  similarly  characterised  by  their  large  size, 
and  the  brilliant  blue  of  the  female  bordered  with  bright  orange 
marginal  ocelli.  The  chief  aberrations  observed  in  the  male  are 
as  follows: — 1.    The   colour  approaching  that  of  L.  bellargus 
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(c/.  pi.  ii.,  fig.  2,  of  Mr.  South's  paper  above  referred  to).  2.  The 
colour  approaching  that  of  L.  semiargus  (fig.  3),  of  which  I  have  seen 
none  so  dark  in  Ireland.  3.  Of  a  very  pale  lavender,  not  mentioned 
by  Mr.  South.  All  these  occasional  aberrations  are  found  rarely 
in  Ireland  with  the  type.  4.  With  the  extremities  of  the  nervures 
black,  and  slightly  intruding  on  the  fringes  of  all  wings,  thus 
approaching  L.  hellargus  in  being  chequered.  The  most  remark- 
able specimen  of  this  I  have  ever  seen  was  taken  at  Killynon, 
Westmeath,  by  Miss  Keynell,  and  the  under  side  is  that  of  var. 
icarinus,  but  with  all  the  pupilled  spots  reduced  in  size,  and 
several,  as  well  as  the  basal  ones  on  the  fore  wing,  obsolete; 
Cappagh,  Co.  Waterford,  Co.  Sligo,  and  Galway.  5.  The  mar- 
ginal line  next  the  fringe  is  generally  broadly  marked  in  Irish 
specimens,  contrasting  with  those  of  England  in  this  respect 
(South).  6.  Not  unusually  there  is  a  series  of  six  black  spots,  or 
less,  on  the  margin  of  the  hind  wing.  I  have  this  form  from  near 
the  town  of  Donegal ;  at  Cappagh,  Waterford ;  and  Markree  Castle ; 
and  Mr.  Euss  takes  it  occasionally  on  the  other  side  of  Sligo. 
7.  The  contour  of  the  hind  wings  is  occasionally  very  angular  at 
the  apex.  Varieties  of  under  side  : — 1.  Ab.  icarinus ,  Scriba,  crops 
up  occasionally  with  type  (see  note,  p.  75,  of  Mr.  South's  paper) ; 
Markree,  Castletown,  Co.  Cork,  and  elsewhere.  The  increscent 
form  with  confluent  spots  I  have  taken  on  the  Continent,  but  not 
in  Ireland.  Other  aberrations,  as  noticed  in  Mr.  South's  paper, 
I  need  only  quote.  2.  With  white  discoidal  spot  on  hind  wing 
unpupilled.  3.  With  the  comet-shaped  white  streak  on  hind 
wings  prolonged  interiorly  toward  the  discoidal  spot  (fig.  4), 
approaching  the  character  developed  in  L.  donzeliiy  chiron,  and 
damon ;  Donegal  and  Markree.  4.  With  the  outer  margins 
external  to  the  orange  peacock-eye  shaped  ocelli  pure  white,  a 
character  developed  in  its  extreme  form  in  L.  hylas^  Esp. 
{dorylaSf  Hiib.) ;  Mr.  South  records  this  character  as  occurring 
also  in  some  Scotch  examples.  5.  In  some  specimens  the 
ground  is  of  a  smooth  pearly  grey,  a  very  general  character  in 
Swiss  examples,  but  occasionally  a  warm  rusty  brown  is  shown 
(fig.  4) .  The  female  offers  the  most  conspicuous  divergence  from 
the  normal  English  and  Continental  type,  in  which  the  basal  half 
only  is  dusted  with  blue  scales  (fig.  8),  the  brown  of  the  upper 
side  being  widely  replaced  by  a  violet  or  occasionally  wholly  by  the 
bright  blue  of  L.  hellargus.  These  forms  are  not  uncommon  in 
Ireland,  in  Galway,  Sligo,  Donegal,  Antrim,  Down,  Westmeath, 
W^aterford,  &c.,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  series  (often  almost 
confluent)  of  very  bright  orange  peacock-eye  markings  on  the 
outer  margins  of  all  wings,  so  that  some  specimens  (if  not  too 
brilliant)  would  pass  muster  as  the  var.  ceronus  of  L.  hellargus 
(fig.  12) ;  another  most  interesting  testimony  to  the  genetic 
afifinities  of  this  species.  This  var.  ceronus  of  icarus  occurs  in 
some  abundance  at  Bally  nab  inch,  Connemara,  and  at  Ardrahan 
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and  other  parts  of  Galway,  as  well  as  in  some  central  and 
southern  localities.  The  figure  11  of  Mr.  South' s  plate  II.  is  not 
of  so  vivid  a  tint  as  some  specimens  I  have  taken  of  this  beautiful 
variety.  The  Scotch  form  (fig.  6),  with  violet  dusting  on  the  basal 
areas,  also  frequently  occurs ;  and  modifications  of  it,  in  which 
the  discoidal  spots  of  the  under  side  are  indicated  on  each  wing 
by  pale  markings,  and  the  comet-like  streak  similarly  and  more 
distinctly.  Some  specimens,  with  dark  brown  ground  shot  with 
violet,  have  the  orange  peacock-eye  marks  of  hind  wing  bordered 
interiorly  by  a  looped  edging  of  pale  bluish  grey  (a  trait  just 
suggested  in  fig.  9),  and  pale  markings  on  costal  apex  of  fore 
wing.  The  form  with  the  hind  margins  broadly  shaded,  and  the 
costa  (fig.  9),  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  Ireland,  but  of  a 
larger  size  and  more  brilliant  colour.  This  would  appear  to  be 
the  var.  cxerulea,  Gar.  I  have  met  with  a  large  brown  female 
form  in  Galway  without  trace  of  blue,  and  with  the  orange  ocelli 
very  large.  The  under  side  of  females  varies  in  the  relative 
strength  of  the  warm  brown  ground  tint,  often  being  of  a  dark 
bistre  on  the  central  area  of  hind  wing.  I  know  of  no  distinctively 
Irish  characters  displayed.  Taking  a  general  view  of  the  fore- 
going, we  note,  firstly,  that  the  Scotch  and  Irish  races  are 
unusually  large  (Mr.  Jenner  Weir  notes  the  Orkney  insect  being 
"unexpectedly  large,"  1  inch  5  lines — Ent.  xiv.  3),  that  they 
vary  in  parallel  directions  from  the  English  type,  and  present 
as  numerous  genetic  characters  linking  them  to  other  species  as 
do  the  latter ;  and  in  the  female  sex  have  acquired  generally  a 
very  remarkable  one  in  addition,  an  instance  of  gynandro- 
chromism.  It  may  be  that  the  acquisition  of  more  brilliant 
colours  in  the  female  may  be  of  advantage  under  less  sunny 
skies,  where  the  sun-loving  Rhopalocera  have  less  opportunities 
of  selecting  their  mates,  and  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in  long 
engagements.  L.  icarus  is  universally  distributed  throughout 
Ireland,  but  in  greater  abundance  along  the  coast,  and  in  such 
localities  as  possess  wide  areas  of  untilled  coarse  pasture  lands. 
In  the  rich  grazing  counties,  and  such  as  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
tillage,  the  species  becomes  less  numerous  and  more  localised, 
and  haunts  railway  banks,  &c.  I  have  not  heard  that  this  Irish 
variety  of  the  female  has  been  recorded  as  a  local  form  from  the 
Continent ;  and  as  it  is  an  important  parallel  variation  to  that 
of  L.  bellargus  and  var.  syngrapha  of  L.  corydo7i,  think  it  may 
receive  the  varietal  name  of  mariscolore. 

Lyc^na  argiolus,  L. — Locally  abundant  in  woodlands  where 
holly  is  abundant,  but  not  occurring,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  in 
unsheltered  districts  with  holly  bushes.  I  have  not  seen  the 
second  brood  in  Ireland,  but  it  probably  may  be  met  with  in  the 
south,  as  I  have  taken  this  butterfly  at  Killarney  as  early  as  the 
third  week  of  April,  and  in  Wicklow  at  Powerscourt  on  the  3rd 
of  May ;  but  in  Ulster  usually  from  the  middle  of  May  to  begin- 
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ning  of  Jane.  Nevertheless,  I  have  reason  to  think  that  after  an 
early  genial  spring  an  occasional  second  emergence  takes  place 
in  the  autumn.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  the 
horeomorphic  character  of  the  female  is  shown  in  Ireland  in  the 
second  brood,  the  colour  being  very  pallid,  and  the  apical  and 
outer  marginal  black  band  much  increased  in  size,  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Jenner  Weir.  The  females  of  the  May  brood  in 
Ireland  seem,  however,  to  be  very  broadly  banded.  Co.  Down, 
abundant  (Bw.) ;  Donard  demesne.  May  21st,  some  years,  abun- 
dant ( W.) ;  Co.  Monaghan  and  Tyrone  woods  about  Favour  Royal, 
not  very  abundant ;  Co.  Dublin,  rare ;  Co.  Wicklow,  not  rare  at 
Powerscourt  and  the  Dargle ;  Shillelagh  Wood,  abundant  (Biv.) ; 
Co.  Kerry,  Mucross,  and  upper  Lake  of  Killarney,  abundant ; 
Co.  Cork,  Curriglass  (L.). 

Lyc^na  minima,  Fues. — Somewhat  local,  rare  generally  inland, 
but  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  island.  In  the  north,  Mr. 
Watts  records  it  as  abundant  on  the  Antrim  coast ;  between 
Carrickfergus  and  Whitehead,  abundant  {Bio.)  ;  Co.  Sligo  at 
Markree,  and  abundant  in  Mr.  Buss'  neighbourhood ;  Co.  Galway, 
generally  abundant,  as  at  Moycullen  and  Ardrahan  {Miss  N.) ;  near 
Galway  {A.) ;  Ennis,  Co.  Clare  {Br.) ;  Kilpeaton  Bog,  Limerick 
(A^.)  ;  Co.  Fermanagh,  near  Enniskillen  {S.) ;  Co.  Dublin, 
Sutton,  Malahide,  in  a  quarry  between  Blanchardstown  and 
Clonsilla  {S.) ;  Co.  Wicklow,  Newcastle,  and  Kilcool,  &c. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Arthub  G.  Butler,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  195.) 

Sypna  ohscurata. 

Sypna  ohscurata^  Butler,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1881,  p.  207. 

S.  renisigmay  Moore,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1883,  p.  25. 

Shillong,  Khasia  Hills,  Darjiling,  &c.     Type  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  female  type  of  S.  ohscurata  belongs  to 
the  slight  variety  named  S.  renisigma,  which  only  differs  in 
having  white  dots  round  the  margin  of  the  reniform  spot. 

S.  lucilla,  Butler,  only  differs  from  S.  ohscurata  in  having  the 
paler  central  area  of  the  wings  replaced  by  a  whitish  buff-coloured 
belt.     It  may,  I  think,  be  no  more  than  a  well-marked  variety. 

S.  martina,  Felder,  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
female  of  S.  albilinea,  Walk. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  separate  Speiredonia  from  the  family 
in  which  Latebraria  is  placed.    S,  anops  has  the  same  pattern  on 
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the  upper  surface  as  L.  errans,  and  the  only  structural  differences 
that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  for  the  separation  of  the  two 
genera  are  represented  by  the  shorter  and  thicker  third  joint  of 
the  palpi,  and  a  short  recurrent  vein  from  the  lower  radial  of  the 
primaries  in  Speiredonia. 

Speikedonia,  Huhn, 
Speiredonia  suhstruens, 

Tavia  suhstriienSy  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1276,  n.  2  (1857). 

Silhet,  Dharmsala,  Java.     Type  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

With  this  species  Walker  confounded  specimens  of  his  Syrnia 
sparsa  (Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1280),  a  larger  and  far  more  variable 
species,  differing  constantly  in  having,  on  both  surfaces,  a  sub- 
marginal  series  of  white  dots.  Although  Walker  queries  the 
locality  of  the  type,  a  second  example,  received  from  the  same 
collection,  is  labelled  "  Silhet "  by  the  donor. 

Speiredonia  alix, 
Speiredonia  alix,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  1294,  n.  3  (1852). 
Syrnia  sparsa,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1280,  n.  8  (1857). 
Silhet  and  Andamans.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

The  species  identified  as  S.  alix  by  Walker  is  simply  the 
S,  zamis  of  St  oil. 

Speiredonia  zamis. 
Phalcena  zamis,  StoU,  Suppl.  Cram.  p.  162,  pi.  36,  fig.  11. 
Speiredonia  alix,  Walker  (not  Guenee),  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1294, 

n.  3  (1857). 
Var.  S,  retrahens,  Walker,  I.  c,  n.  4  (1857). 
Var.  Ommatophora  albifascia,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.   Suppl.  3, 

p.  947  (1865). 
Ceylon,  Java,  Andamans.    In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Cyligramma,  Boisd. 
Cyligramma  latona. 
Phalcena  latona,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  i.  p.  20,  pi.  13,  fig.  b 

(1779). 
Cyligramma  magus,  Guerin,  Cuv.  Eegne  Anim.  p.  521  (1842). 
South,  West,  and  East  Africa.    In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Cyligramma  fluctuosa. 
$  Phalcena  fluctuosa,  Drury,  111.  Ins.  Exot.  ii.  p.  24,  pi.  14, 

fig.  1. 
^  ?  Cyligramma  rudilinea,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1311, 

n.  5  (1857). 
3"  Lake  Tanganyika ;  ?    Masai.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 
I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Walker's  type  is  a 
male ;    his   description   exactly  answers  to  two  males  in  the 
Museum  collection. 
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Guenee  remarks  that  C.  limacina  is  slightly  larger  than 
C,  fluctuosa ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  generally  true,  though 
the  figures  and  Guerin's  description  show  the  reverse ;  size  is 
not  a  very  important  item  in  the  distinction  of  these  species. 

The  idea  that  0.  limacina  may  be  only  a  variety  of  G.  fluctuosa 
is  evidently  based  upon  the  similarity  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
two  females ;  but  the  under  surface  differs  considerably.  On  the 
other  hand,  Guenee  undoubtedly  confounded  C.  limacina  with  his 
C.  argillosa ;  and  no  wonder,  for  the  latter  is  only  a  form  occurring 
in  Western  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  Mauritius. 

Cyligramma  limacina, 

Cyligramma  limacina,  Guerin,  Cuv.  Icon.  Regne  Anim.  p.  520, 
pi.  89,  fig.  2  (1842). 

Var.  C.  argillosa,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  186,  n.  1678  (1852). 

Brujas  hisignata,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1255,  n.  11  (1857). 

Eastern  and  Western  Africa,  and  Madagascar.    In  Coll.  B.  M. 

The  only  distinction  between  typical  C.  limacina  and  C.  argil- 
losa is  in  the  indistinct  character  of  the  inner  series  of  yellowish 
spots  on  the  under  surface  of  the  secondaries  in  the  female  of 
the  latter,  and  the  less  prominent  submarginal  spots  on  the 
same  surface  of  the  primaries  of  the  male. 

Cyligramma  acutior, 
Cyligramma  acutior ,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  187,  n.  1580  (1852). 

? 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  nothing  more  than  typical  male 
C.  limacina.  We  have  examples  from  Abyssinia  and  the  river 
Niger,  which  fit  Guenee's  description  to  a  nicety. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  AND  OBSERVATIONS. 


Retarded  Emergences. — The  exceptionally  warm  weather  of  the  past 
spring  appears  to  have  been  conducive  to  an  unusually  large  number  of 
emergences  from  pupae  that  had  lain  over  for  more  than  one  year,  the 
percentage  assuming  the  perfect  state  being,  in  the  majority  of  cases  that 
have  come  under  my  notice,  very  much  in  excess  of  what  I  have  usually 
regarded  as  an  average.  Thus,  from  a  brood  of  Eriogaster  lanestris  fed  up 
in  1891  there  were  no  emergences  in  1892,  but  this  year  more  than  half 
of  the  total  number  became  imagines.  Asteroscopus  nubeculosa  is  always 
an  uncertain  species,  so  many  larvae  dying  after  going  down  ;  but,  assuming 
that  the  majority  of  those  that  went  down  in  the  autumn  of  1891  became 
pupae,  the  proportion  of  emergences  this  year  would  again  be  about  50  per 
cent.,  although  none  put  in  an  appearance  in  1892.  Three  imagines  of 
this  species  also  emerged  from  1890  pupsB,  thus  having  passed  three  winters 
in  that  stage.     From  several  batches  of  Biston  hirtaria  fed  up  in  1891 
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a  considerable  number  of  imagines  emerged  in  1892,  the  proportion  of  those 
appearing  this  year  being  about  one  to  three  of  the  1899  emergences. 
Small  numbers  of  Lophopteryx  carmelita,  Cucullia  verhasciy  and  Tephrosia 
luridata  have  also  appeared  from  broods  that  went  to  pupa  in  the  autumn 
of  1891.  Whether  the  unusually  warm  spring  and  the  exceptional  number 
of  such  emergences  are  really  cause  and  effect,  or  are  merely  a  coincidence, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say  on  the  slender  evidence  coming  under  my  own  notice; 
but  if  those  entomologists  whj  keep  their  breeding-cages  going  from  year  to 
year  would  record  their  experiences  of  the  present  as  compared  with  past 
years,  an  amount  of  evidence  would  no  doubt  be  forthcoming  that  would 
admit  of  some  conclusion  being  arrived  at. — Robert  Adkin  ;  4,  Lingard's 
Road,  Lewisham,  S.E.,  July,  1893. 

Varieties    of    Spilosoma    (Arctia)    lubricipeda    and     Psilura 
MONACHA. — Whilst  my  brothers  of  the  net  have  been  ranging  the  hill, 
field,  wood,  and  fen,  in  active  pursuit  of  their  entomological  game  during 
the  splendid  weather  of  this  marvellous  summer,  unfortunately  for  myself 
I  have  been  confined  to  the  solitude  of  my  sick-room  through  a  severe 
attack  of  lumbar-neuritis  ;  yet,  thanks  to  the  charms  of  larva-rearing,  I  have 
still  been  able  to  get  some  most  interesting  experiences  from  amongst  my 
breeding-cages.     Last  year  I   fortunately  obtained   a  few  ova  of  Arctia 
lubricipeda  var.  radiata,  Curtis,  thanks  to  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Barnsley,  both 
male  and  female  parents  being  true  radiata  type.     The  warm  April  brought 
all  out,  and  each  example  proved  of  radiata  type — every  specimen  true 
to  heredity,  varying  in  intensity,  still  all  radiata.     I  obtained  a  pairing, 
which  duly  hatched,  and  fed  up  during  May  and  early  June ;    and  on  the 
8th  July  the  first  imago  made  its  welcome  appearance  in  my  cage,  and 
to  date  (July  18th)  several  more;    so  that,  at  any  rate,  there  will  be  this 
year  a  partial  double  brood.     All  again  are  quite  true  to  type  of  parents ; 
some  four  are  almost  black,  only  three  small  intercellular  streaks  of  cream- 
colour  on  the  superior  wings ;  the  under  wings  entirely  black,  relieved  only 
by  the  fine  yellow  lines  of  the  nerves  of  the  wings  and  with  black  fringes : 
truly  grand  vars.     A  great  point  of  interest  is  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  the  offspring  have  followed  the  type  of  the  parents ;    and  the  same 
thing  occurred  with  a  very  large  brood  I  this  year  bred  of  another  type  of 
the  same  species.     I  last  year  reared  several  hundred  larvse  from  a  selected 
Yorkshire  form,  but  of  a  totally  different  type ;   in  these  the  character  was 
to  form  a  strong  central  fascia  of  the  Noctua  pattern,  and  from  my  many 
pupae  of  this  form  I  have  indeed  bred  a  wonderful  series.     These  varied 
from  normal  southern  type  to  the  grand  banded  form,  but  totally  differing 
from  the  radiata  of  Curtis.     I  selected  a  female  of  the  strongest  banded 
form  and  crossed  with  a  good  male  var.  radiata.     The  larvae  from  this 
pairing  are  now  feeding,  and  I  shall  watch  with  much  interest  the  emergence 
of  these  imagines  to  see  if  there  is  any  blending  of  the  two  distinct  forms  of 
this  curiously  variable  insect.     Besides  the  beautiful  vars.  of  lubricipeda, 
I,   too,   have    bred   some   extremely   fine   varieties   of  Psilura  monacha. 
Mr.  Chas.  Fenn  most  kindly  sent  me  a  few  young  larvae  of  his  most 
interesting  brood  of  this  species,  from  which  he,  by  selection  and  in-breeding, 
has  been  trying  to  obtain  a  perfectly  black  form ;    and,  to  judge  by  my 
result,  I  little  doubt  but  that  he  has  succeeded,  as  in  my  short  series  three 
of  them  may  very  fairly  be  called  black,  and  all  are  very  nearly  so,  as  even 
on  the  white  markings  they  are  strongly  flecked  with  black  scales. — W.  H. 
TuQWELL ;  16,  Lewisham  Road,  July  18,  1893. 
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Note  on  the  Larva  of  Dicranura  vinula. — On  May  15th  I  found 
a  larva  of  Dicranura  vinula.  It  was  uniformly  black.  It  changed  its  skin 
on  May  2lBt,  June  2ud,  June  11th,  June  20th,  and  spun  up  on  July  2nd. 
Another,  also  found  in  the  black  stage,  on  June  6th,  changed  its  skin  on 
June  8th,  June  22nd,  July  1st,  and  spun  up  on  July  9th.  Is  this  difiference 
in  the  number  of  skins  sexual,  or  is  it  because  the  second  one  was  fed 
after  July  Ist  on  poplar? — D.  P.  Turner;  14,  Havelock  Road,  Tonbridge, 
July  18,  1893. 

Larvae  of  Lycena  arion,  L.,  on  Origanum  vulgare. — I  found  ten 
larvae  of  Lyccena  arion,  on  the  1st  ult.,  and  another  caterpillar  on  the  4th 
inst.,  in  the  Vallon  des  Fieurs,  Nice.  They  measured  one-twelfth  of  an 
inch  each,  and  were  found  on  Origanum  vulgare  (marjoram).  This  is, 
I  believe,  a  new  food-plant  for  the  species,  as  it  is  always  stated  as  Hving 
on  Thymus  serpyllum  (wild  thyme),  which,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  is 
botanically  allied  to  Origanum.  I  have  taken  besides  (June  27th  to 
July  1st)  seventeen  imagines  of  L.  arion.  —  F.  Bromilow;  Nice,  France, 
July  7,  1893. 

On  breeding  Agrotis  rip^. — Having  had  some  experience  in  breeding 
this  species,  I  am  pleased  to  answer  my  friend  Mr.  Graves'  enquiry  (ante, 
p.  220).  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  rear  A.  ripce  from  the 
larva,  I  procured  a  new  earthenware  drain-pipe,  about  three  feet  in  length, 
and  filled  it  with  sea-sand  nearly  to  the  top.  My  larvae  were  then  placed 
in  this  receptacle  after  my  return  to  London  in  September,  and  I  supplied 
them  with  sliced  carrot,  of  which  they  freely  partook.  They  disappeared 
about  October,  and  reappeared  about  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  changed 
to  pupae  in  a  slight  cocoon  just  below  the  surface,  from  which  the  moths 
emerged  in  about  a  fortnight's  time.  On  examining  my  breeding  apparatus, 
I  found  they  had  been  right  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sand,  where  they 
probably  hybernated.  In  this  way  I  have  reared  imagines  from  larvae 
collected  at  Tenby,  Cumberland,  and  the  Essex  coast.  The  larva  is,  like 
many  others  in  confinement,  a  cannibal.— J.  Jager  ;  180,  Kensington  Park 
Road,  Netting  Hill,  July,  1893. 

Note  on  Abraxas  grossulariata. —  From  Mr.  Bell-Marley's  letter 
[ante,  p.  219),  it  seems  that  the  larvae  of  A.  grossulariata  have  beeti  deserting 
the  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  for  Euonymus  japonicus  in  England ; 
they  have  done  exactly  the  same  thing  in  Jersey.  In  addition  to  my  own 
observations  here,  I  have  made  several  enquiries,  and  always  with  the  same 
result — namely,  that  the  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  are  left  almost 
unharmed,  while  everywhere  the  evergreen  shrubs  are  attacked ;  and  this 
has  occurred  in  all  parts  of  the  island.  Several  of  these  larvae  were  kept  in 
confinement,  and  currant-leaves  placed  with  the  evergreen.  They  took  no 
notice  of  the  currant,  but  when  the  Euonymus  was  removed  they  ate  the 
Ribes,  although  reluctantly,  and  when  the  Euonymus  was  returned  they 
instantly  deserted  the  currant-leaves  for  it.  Gooseberry-leaves  were  then 
tried  instead  of  currant-leaves,  with  a  like  result.  Last  year  Abraxas 
grossulariata  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes,  and  also  attacked  Euonymus  japonicus,  but  very  rarely.  I  should 
be  glad  if  anyone  would  explain  this,  to  me,  strange  desertion  of  their 
usual  food-plant  by  these  larvae. — Stanley  Guiton;  31,  Bath  Street, 
St.  tieliers,  Jersey,  July  8, 1893. 
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Sesia  mtopiformis  with  Yellow  Belt.  —  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  week  of  June  last  I  took  a  specimen  of  Sesia  myopiformis  with 
the  abdominal  band  yellow,  instead  of  red.  —  C.  A.  Bikd  ;  Rosedale, 
162,  Dalling  Road,  Hammersmith,  July  12,  1893. 

Migration  of  Butterflies. — As  the  April  number  of  this  journal 
has  only  just  reached  me  via  Japan,  I  have  only  now  seen  Mr.  Radley's 
query  [ante,  p.  1 34).  I  would  refer  him  to  Mr.  M.  C.  Pisper's  paper,  "  Obser- 
vations sur  des  vols  de  Lepidopteres  aux  Indes  Orientales  Neerlandaises  et 
considerations  sur  la  nature  probable  de  ce  phenomene,"  published,  in 
French,  by  Ernst  &  Co.,  Batavia  (Java),  1890,  in  pamphlet  form,  being 
extracted  from  the  *  Natuurkundig  Tijdschrift  voor  Ned-Tndie,'  vol.  50, 
part  2.  It  contains  particulars  of  thirty  flights  of  butterflies  observed  in 
Netherlands  India  between  1872 — 1889,  together  with  a  lot  of  valuable  and 
interesting  notes  on  the  subject. — T.  E.  Sansom  ;  Esculonia,  St.  Leonards 
Road,  Eastbourne. 

Note  on  Coccinella  ocellata,  L. — Larvae  were  beaten  on  June  10th 
from  various  foliage,  but  had  evidently  dropped  from  the  fir  trees.  Colour 
in  general  slaty  blue.  Head  and  thorax  black,  margined  with  and  having 
at  base  of  latter  a  blotch  of  pale  yellow.  Abdomen  with  several  pairs  of 
pale  spots  down  the  centre  of  back ;  also  six  rows  of  black  spines  extending 
from  base  to  apex,  those  on  side  margin  of  third  and  fourth  segments  being 
of  pale  yellow.  Legs  black ;  coxse  pale  yellow.  The  larvae  pupated  on 
June  1 1th,  the  pattern  of  the  wing-cases  being  plainly  visible  through  the 
thin  pupal  covering.  As  in  lepidopterous  pupae,  the  wings  were  folded 
round  the  front.  The  beetles  commenced  their  emergence  on  June  18th, 
and  at  time  of  writing  have  all  (12)  made  their  appearance,  the  duration  of 
time  in  this  stage  being  from  seven  to  nine  days.  Among  the  specimens 
bred  is  one  very  remarkable  variety.  Instead  of  having  black  spots,  encircled 
with  white,  only  three  black  spots  at  base  are  present,  the  remainder 
being  entirely  white. — G.  A.  Lewcock;  73,  Oxford  Road,  Canonbury,  N., 
June  22,  1893. 

Larval  Food  of  Nyssia  zonaria. — During  a  stay  at  Blackpool  I  took, 
during  June,  over  400  larvae  of  Nyssia  zonaria,  feeding  on  the  following 
plants; — Taraxacum  officinale,  Plantago,  Rumex,  Trifolium  pratense,  and 
Tussilago  farfara.  Has  the  larva  been  known  to  feed  on  these  plants 
before  ? — Lionel  Stones  ;  Northwood,  Seymour  Grove,  Old  Trafford,  near 
Manchester. 

L.  cYLLARus  V.  COSTA.  —  When  writing  in  the  *  Entomologist '  (xxvi. 
91),  I  noticed  the  capture  of  a  specimen  of  L.  cyllarus,  Rett.,  by  myself,  in 
which  the  ocellated  spots  on  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings  were 
completely  absent.  The  individual  in  question  (a  female),  was  caught  at 
St.  Martin- Vesubie  (Department  of  Alpes-Maritimes),  on  June  5th  last. 
This  form  is  described  in  Antonio  Curd's  •  Saggio  di  un  Catalogo  dei 
Lepidotteri  d'ltalia'  (Firenze,  1885),  p.  52,  as  var.  costa.  Signer  Curd 
states  it  as  occurring  in  "  Central  and  Southern  Italy  (rare) " ;  so  the  above 
appears  to  be  a  new  locality. — F.  Bromilow  ;  Nice,  France,  April,  1893. 

Remarkable  Aberration  of  Carabus  violaceus. — Whilst  collecting 
at  Cowley,  towards  the  end  of  1892,  I  found  under  a  stone  a  specimen  of 
Carabus  violaceus  which  has  turned  out  to  be  a  most  curious  variety  worth, 
perhaps,  recording.  The  head  does  not  differ  from  the  type,  nor  does  the  body, 
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except  in  being  slightly  narrower.  The  thorax  has  the  posterior  angles 
very  strongly  and  peculiarly  developed.  It  may  be  described  in  the 
following  terms  : — Thorax  slightly  broader  than  long ;  anterior  angles 
blunt,  the  margin  slightly  emarginate,  but  with  a  very  slightly  curved 
raised  carina  extending  from  angle  to  angle  ;  lateral  margins  very  strongly 
emarginate,  a  slight  longitudinal  almost  obsolete  depression  towards 
posterior  portion  ;  posterior  angles  very  much  developed,  and  produced  into 
a  blunt  point  with  the  centres  depressed.  In  the  centre  of  the  produced 
angles  there  is  a  raised  carina,  which  seems  to  divide  the  produced  angles 
into  two  portions ;  the  outermost  portions  of  the  angles  are  deeply 
excavated.  Posterior  margins  slightly  emarginate  and  sinuate.  Two 
small  depressions  are  situated  close  to  the  margin  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
origin  of  the  posterior  angles. — John  W.  Shipp;  Oxford  University 
Mubeum,  March  23,  1893. 

Extraordinary  Aberration  ob'  Triphjjna  pronuba. — A  remarkable 
variety  of  T.  pronuba  was  taken  by  my  friend  Mr.  Woodforde  and  myself  at 
sugar,  in  Dovedale,  on  Saturday  last.  The  right  upper  wing  and  right 
side  of  the  thorax  are  coloured  as  in  the  dark  mottled  forms  of  the  species ; 
the  left  upper  wing  and  half  of  thorax  as  in  the  light  reddish  yellow  variety. 
— E.  W.  H.  Blagg;   Green  Hill,  Cheadle,  July  4,  1893. 

[As  our  correspondent  most  kindly  proposed  to  send  us  the  specimen 
referred  to  above  for  examination,  we  very  gladly  accepted  his  offer.  We 
find  that  the  insect  is  quite  as  described  ;  that  is,  the  left  half  of  the  thorax 
is  unicolorous  with  the  fore  wing  on  that  side,  and  represents  the 
var.  innuha,  whilst  the  right  half  of  thorax  is  darker,  edged  in  front  with  pale 
colour,  and  the  fore  wing  on  this  side  is  mottled  as  in  the  typical  form  of 
the  species.  It  is  certainly  a  very  curious  and  most  interesting  aberration. 
— Ed.J. 
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The  Early  Sisason  : — 

Biwks,  Herts,  and  Middlesex. — With  the  exception  of  excursions  to 
Horsley  and  Oxshott  with  members  of  the  South  London  Entomological 
and  Natural  History  Society,  my  collecting  has  so  far  this  season  been  con- 
fined to  afternoon  rambles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  or  other  of  the 
stations  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway  between  Harrow  and  Aylesbury. 
Although  many  species  of  Lepidoptera  have  been  unusually  early  in  their 
appearance,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  several  of  them  have  been  less  com- 
mon than  in  other  years.  The  following  notes  are  extracted  from  my  diary : — 

April  11th. — Amersham,  Bucks  (cloudy  with  gleams  of  sunshine; 
wind  N.E. ;  cool).  Saw  two  specimens  of  Pieris  brassiccs  and  one  of 
Coremia  unidentaria. 

April  22nd. — Amersham  (warm  sunny  day  ;  wind  N.E.).  P.  brassicce, 
P.  rapcB,  and  P.  napi,  all  common.  One  or  more  specimens  of  the 
following  species  were  also  captured  or  noticed : — Euchlo'e  cardamiyiest 
Pararye  egeria,  Strenia  clathrata,  Bapta  temerata,  B.  bimaculata  [tami- 
nata),  Coremia  unidentaria,  C.ferruyata,  Phoxopteryx  hmdana,  and  Coccyx 
strobilella.  The  last-named  species  was  flying  in  numbers  about  spruce  firs 
{Abies  excelsa),  but  mostly  out  of  reach.  Five  specimens  were  bred  a  few 
days  earlier,  from  a  fir  cone  picked  up  m  the  same  locality  on  April  11th. 

May  6ih.  —  Rickmansworth,  Herts  (sunny;  wind  N.E.).  Rumia 
luteolata  [ci'atayata),  Panagra  petraria,  Coremia  ferrugata,  and  C  uniden- 
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taria  were  fairly  common,  and  a  few  examples  of  each  of  the  following 
Tortrices  were  captured : — Tortrix  ministrana,  Hedya  servillana,  Grapho- 
litha  subocellana  [campoliliana),  Stigmonota  gei^marana,  S.  internana, 
Catoptria  albersana,  and  Argyrolepia  hartmanniana  (baumanniana).  Among 
the  larv88  obtained  were  Tceniocampa  populeti,  quite  half-grown  ;  Asphalia 
fiavicornis,  small;  and  full-grown  Phycis  betulcB.  Coccyx  tcsdella  (hyrci- 
niana)  abundant  and  very  variable,  ranging  from  a  unicolorous  fuliginous  to 
a  silvery  white  with  narrow  brown  markings. 

May  10th. — Pinner,  Middlesex  (warm  sunny  afternoon ;  wind  N.E.). 
Syrichthus  malvcB  (alveolus)  and  Heliaca  tenehrata  (arbuti)  fairly  plentiful, 
but  the  latter  rather  worn.  One  example  each  of  Macaria  lUurata, 
Emmelesia  alchemillata,  and  Cidaria  truncata  [russata).  A  few  Miana 
fasciuncula  were  flying  over  the  meadows  in  the  evening.  Coccyx  tmdella 
was  common  and  variable,  and  one  example  of  C.  ochsenheimeiiana  was 
captured. 

May  2Qnd. — North  wood,  Middlesex  (fine  bright  sun  and  little  wind). 
Zygmna  trifoUi  common ;  secured  several  varieties.  Z.  Jilijjendida,  one 
imago ;  also  observed  a  pupa  and  several  larvae.  I?io  statices,  common ; 
one  female  example  very  blue  in  colour.  EucUdia  mi  and  E.  glyphica 
occasionally  seen,  but  the  latter  were  worn.  Several  E.  cardamims  and 
one  male  Epinephele  ianira  were  noticed,  also  numbers  of  Ccenonymjjha 
pamphilus,  a  few  Tortrix  tenebrata  and  T.  icterana. 

May  2th. — Chorley  Wood  (sunhine  and  cloud,  wind  N.E. ;  cold  after 
sunset).  Abraxas  sylvata  [ulmata)  common;  among  the  numerous  speci- 
mens examined  one  pale  variety  was  detected  and  duly  boxed.  Four 
Asthena  blomeri  were  captured  and  three  others  escaped.  Melatiippe  raon- 
tanata  occurred  with  A.  sylvata  sitting  on  the  herbage  under  the  wych 
elms  ;  most  of  the  specimens  were  whiter  in  ground  colour  than  those 
obtained  from  hedgerows  in  same  district.  Bapta  temerata,  Gabera  exan- 
themata and  Larentia  viridaria  (pectinitaria)  were  also  seen. 

June  3rd.— Northwood  (warm  but  dull).  Z.  trifoUi  and  I.  statices  still 
common.  Emmelesia  albulata,  abundant.  Camptogramma  bilineata,  one 
specimen.  Pinner. — There  were  several  C.  tcBdella  to  be  had,  but  they 
were  mostly  worn.  C.  nanana,  a  few,  and  one  example  each  of  C.  ochsen- 
heim£riana  and  8.  germarana. 

June  17th. —  Chalfont  Road,  Bucks  (fine  and  warm),  A  few  A. 
blomeri.  A.  sylvata  less  common  than  on  previous  visit.  M.  montanata, 
scarce.  B.  temerata  and  B.  blmacidata  still  out.  Melanippe  unangulata  and 
Cidaria  fulvata,  one  of  each.  Metrocampa  margaritaria,  common,  but 
mostly  worn.  Several  female  specimens  of  Strenia  clathrata.  Larvae, 
almost  full-grown,  of  Pieris  napi  and  Eiichlo'e  cardamities ;  one  of  the 
former  pupated  the  next  day,  and  the  imago  emerged  on  June  26th. 

June  24th. — Chorley  Wood  (dull,  showery  at  intervals)  A.  blomeri 
and  A.  sylvata  fairly  common.  Coremia  quadrifasciaria,  several ;  also  a  few 
Miana  strigilis  at  rest  on  tree-trunks.  Larva  of  Eupithecia  pulchellata 
common  and  almost  full-grown  in  flowers  of  foxglove.  [July  25th. — Although 
the  plants  are  mostly  in  seed,  there  are  still  plenty  of  larvas  in  all  sizes.] 

July  1st. — Northwood  (a  hot  day).  Pcedisca  corticana,  common  on  oak 
trunks,  and  beaten  out  of  bushes  under  oaks.  One  example  of  Grapholitha 
cineraria  at  rest  on  aspen.  Miana  arcuosa  common  after  sunset;  the 
specimens  were  mostly  worn. 

July  6Lh. — Wendover,  Bucks  (an  exceedingly  hot  day,  brilliant  sun 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day).    Epinephele  hyperanthes  generally 
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common,  but  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  good  variety  could  be  found.  One 
example  of  E.  tiihonus  and  one  of  Pamphila  comma  were  captured  on  the 
chalk.  Evbolia  hipunctaria  was  common,  and  so  also  were  Pyrausta  inir- 
puralis  and  P.  ostrinalis ;  and  in  a  lesser  degree  Ennychia  nigrata.  Phox- 
opteryx  comptana  was  abundant. 

I  may  mention  that  a  specimen  of  Uropteryx  sambucaria  was  seen  in 
the  garden  here  on  June  30th. — Richard  South;  Abbey  Gardens, 
St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.,  July  15,  1893. 

Lancashire. — Most  of  the  usual  June  insects  were  out  this  year  in  May. 
May  11th,  Acronycta  psi ;  13th,  Caradrina  cubic ular is ;  14th,  Hadena 
pisi;  18th,  H.  thalassina  (very  common);  19th,  Hepialus  lupulinus 
(common);  20th,  Hadena  adusta;  21st,  Xylojihasia  rurea  (common); 
22nd,  Tryphmia  pronuba  (at  rest) ;  27th,  Abraxas  grossulariata ;  June  1st, 
Chelonia  caia  and  Hepialus  humuli ;  3rd,  Miana  fasciuncida  and  Noctua 
plecta;  20th,  Macroghssa  stellatarum  [in  spleudid  condition).  July  8lh, 
A  yellow  variety  of  Pieris  napi  (a  female,  the  yellow  being  the  same  shade 
as  Colias  hyale);  10th,  Xylophasia  poly o don  {d&rk  variety  in  spleudid  con- 
dition), Charmas  graminis. — Lionel  Stones  ;  Northwood,  Seymour  Grove, 
Old  Trafford,  near  Manchester. 

Middlesex. — A  friend  of  mine  states  that  on  April  2nd  he  visited  a 
railway  embankment  at  Wormwood  Scrubbs,  where  Trifolium  repens  was 
already  well  advanced.  Three  imagines  of  Colias  edusa  were  soon  taken, 
being  two  males  and  one  female,  undoubtedly  hybernated,  and,  as  usual, 
decidedly  worn.  I  have  no  record  of  this  species  having  appeared  here  so 
early  previously. — H.  W.  Bell  Marley;  Hammersmith,  W.,  July  15. 

Monmouthshire. — During  the  early  part  of  June  I  took  Argynnis 
aglaia  at  Cwm  Carn,  where  it  was  not  uncommon  on  the  mountain  sides 
and  in  the  valleys.  On  the  19th,  at  Wentwood,  I  took  A.  paphia  and  A. 
adippe;  both  species  were  somewhat  plentiful,  although  very  difficult  to 
capture,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  they  moved  over  the  rough 
ground.  Four  VaTiessa  c-album  fell  to  my  net  on  the  same  day.  As  I  only 
worked  one  road,  I  cannot  say  if  this  species  is  distributed  throughout  the 
wood,  but  am  inclined  to  think  so,  as  I  saw  one  early  in  the  year  in 
another  part.  The  following  week  I  went  to  Llantaruam  and  captured  one 
A.  aglaia,  a  dark  female,  and  one  Melanargia  galatea,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Ponthir  and  took  a  rich-coloured  V.  c-album.  On  the  3rd  July  I  again 
visited  Wentwood  and  took  more  V.  c-album,  A.  adippe,  and  A.  paphia. 
The  two  latter  were  slower  on  the  wing  tlian  on  the  previous  visit,  and  a 
little  worn.  I  saw  Apatura  iris  flying  around  some  oak  trees;  its  dark 
ground  colour  crossed  by  the  white  markings  were  plainly  discernible  in 
the  strong  sunlight.  I  was  unable  to  follow  it,  as  the  bushes  were  much 
too  thick  and  high,  so  I  had  to  very  reluctantly  leave  the  spot.  Up  to  the 
present  sugaring  has  been  a  complete  failure.— J.  E.  Knights;  3,  Mount 
Joy  Street,  Newport,  Mon.,  July  7. 

Va7'ious  localities.— RhoTp&hcersii—Anthochar is  cardamines,  Dorchester 
and  Wareham,  May  4th ;  Northwood,  also  in  May ;  not  abundant. 
Gonopteryx  rhamni,  Wicken  Feu,  Cambs.,  April  27th ;  one  specimen. 
Satyrus  megara,  Isle  of  Portland,  Dorchester;  Swanage  Bay;  fairly 
common,  first  week  of  May.  8.  ianira,  now  in  full  force  and  fine  condition 
in  lanes  round  Kingsbury.  S.  egeria,  two  or  three  seen  at  Amersham, 
June.  Cano7iympha  pamjihihis,  earliest  seen  at  Burwell  Fen,  Cambs., 
April  27th ;  abundant  at  Northwood,  in  May.  Polyommalus  phlceas, 
Northwood,  Muy.    Lyccena  alexis,  Northwood  j  Amersham,  May  and  June. 
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Vanessa  io,  Burwell  Fen,  April  27th,  one  specimen.  V.  iirticm,  Burwell 
Fen,  April  27th ;  Isle  of  Portland,  May  1st ;  Araersham,  June  (hybernated). 
V.  atalafita,  one  fine  specimen,  Windsor,  May.  MelitcBa  aHemis,  banks  of 
Frome,  Wareham,  May  5tb;  four  specimens  taken,  others  seen,  but  out  of 
reach,  as  the  low-lying  meadows  are  intersected  by  dykes.  Ai'gynnis 
euphrosyne,  four  specimens  taken,  Northwood,  fairly  common  by  side  of 
wood  there,  middle  of  May.  Syrichthus  malva,  one  specimen,  Northwood, 
June.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  scarcity  of  G.  rhamni  and  A.  cardamines 
is  a  matter  of  general  observation,  or  I  have  not  happened  to  be  in  the 
right  locality,  but  many  years  have  elapsed  since  I  saw  either  species  in 
abundance.  As  regards  A.  euphrosyne,  Middlesex  is  not  recorded  in 
Newmaa's  '  British  Butterflies  '  as  one  of  the  counties  where  it  occurs,  but 
I  took  it  and  M.  artemis  at  my  native  place,  Southgate,  many  years  since. 
Newman  mentions  the  latter  species  as  occurring  at  Kingsbury,  on  F.  Bond's 
authority.  It  is  likely  enough  that  both  species  may  long  ago  have  disap- 
peared from  Southgate,  and  therefore  Middlesex  is  not  given.  But  as 
A.  euphrosyne  is  found  at  Northwood  that  home  county  may  now  be  added, 
as  regards  that  species,  at  any  rate.  Neuroptera : — Libellula  depressa,  ponds 
round  Northwood  and  at  Kingsbury,  May  and  June  ;  males  very  abundant 
this  season,  and,  in  comparison  of  females,  in  proportion  of  six  to  one. 
Caleptetyx  ludoviciana,  osier  beds  by  Thames,  a  short  distance  from 
Victoria  Bridge,  Windsor,  May;  males,  in  comparision  of  females,  iu 
proportion  of  three  to  one. — (Rev.)  F.  A.  Walker  ;  June  7,  1893. 

In  February  I  found  Hyhernia  leucophcearia  extremely  abundant  in 
Surrey,  and  took  some  fine  varieties.  On  April  21st  I  saw  Pieris  rapcB  in 
the  Embankment  Gardens  at  Charing  Cross,  and  on  June  13th  took 
Agrotis  exclamationis  in  the  Burlington  Arcade.  When  in  the  New  Forest, 
in  May,  I  found  a  larva  of  Catocala  promissa  stretched  at  full  length  on  a 
dead  leaf  on  the  ground,  and  my  wife  detected  one  on  an  oak  tree,  among 
the  lichen,  which  the  larva  greatly  resembles.  These  larvae  spun  up  about 
the  18th  May,  and  produced  two  fine  imagines  on  June  2l8t,  a  very  early 
date,  I  think.  —  Alfred  Sich;  Villa  Amalinda,  Burlington  Lane, 
Chiswick,  July  11,  1893. 

Plusia  moneta. — I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  breed  thirty-three 
examples  of  this  beautiful  species  during  the  past  two  months,  from  larvae 
found  in  May,  and  hope  to  send  you  an  account  of  them  shortly. — 
Gervase  F.  Mathew;  H.M.S.  ♦  Mersey,'  Milford  Haven,  July  14, 1893. 

Plusia  moneta  in  Hants. — On  the  evening  of  June  18th  my  son  took 
a  Plusia  new  to  me,  flying  at  dusk,  near  some  reeds  at  the  bottom  of  our 
garden  here.  It  has  since  then  been  identified  as  P.  moneta  by  my  friends 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Adye  and  MacRae,  of  Bournemouth. — R.  E.  Brameld; 
Mudeford,  Christchurch,  July  7,  1893. 

Rhopalocera  at  Wiesbaden. — To-day  a  friend  of  mine  took  a  fine 
female  specimen  of  Pieris  daplidice  in  a  meadow  by  Wiesbaden ;  also  a 
male  Limenitis  populi  was  taken.  Neither  of  these  are  mentioned,  in  "  The 
Rhopalocera  at  Wiesbaden,"  in  the  '  Entomologist,'  vol.  xxii.  p.  88,  &c.  We 
have  already  taken  more  than  forty  different  sorts  of  butterflies  this  year. — 
M.  P.  Smith  ;  10,  Bachmeyer  Strasse,  Wiesbaden,  May  22,  1893. 

Vanessa  atalanta  near  Manchester. — Vanessa  atalanta  has  re- 
appeared this  spring,  and  larvae  are  quite  common.  This,  1  think,  is  an 
extraordinary  occurrence.  We  are  only  five  miles  from  the  centre  of 
Manchester.— J.  Renshaw  ;  Ash  House,  Stretford,  June  27,  1893. 
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Macroqlossa  stellatarum  abundant  at  Barmouth. — Macroglossa 
stellatarwn  is  very  abundant  this  year  at  Barmouth  and  in  the  surrounding 
district,  and  may  be  seen  in  hundreds  flying  over  the  numerous  patches  of 
red  valerian  which  grow  on  the  tops  of  the  walls.  All  appear,  however,  to 
be  in  a  very  worn  condition. — Alfrkd  J.  Johnson  ;   Erdington,  July  9. 


SOCIETIES. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
Jidy  Vdth,  1893. — C.  G.  Barrett,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  C.  Oldham  exhibited  specimens  of  Macaria  liturata,  Clerck.,  Melanthia 
albicillata,  Ij.,  and  many  others  ;  some  fine  forms  of  Odoiuatis potatoria,  L. ; 
and  a  specimen  of  Plusia  inoneta,  captured  at  Woodford  on  the  2nd  June. 
Mr.  Adkin  remarked  that  this  last  exhibit  was  interesting  as  showing  a 
continued  spreading  of  the  species  in  this  country.  Mr.  South,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Blagg,  exhibited  a  remarkable  form  of  Trlphana  pronuha,  L.,  which 
was  typical  jjro?m6a  on  one  side  and  the  variety  innuba,  Tr.,  on  the  other. 
Mr.  South  also  showed  a  variable  series  of  Coccyx  tcedella,  and  two  examples 
of  C.  ochseiihewieriana,  Zell.,  from  Middlesex.  Mr.  Feun  exhibited  long 
bred  series  of  Dicranitra  bifida,  Hb.,  Boarmia  roboraria,  Schiff.,  and  Nolo- 
dofita  dictcBa,  L.,  from  Bexley,  the  New  Forest,  and  Deal  respectively. 
Messrs.  H.  Adkin,  South,  Frohawk,  and  0.  A.  Briggs  showed  very  long 
series  of  Pieris  bi'assiccB,  L.,  from  many  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  the  con- 
versation which  followed  turning  chiefly  upon  the  question  of  the  grey- 
tipped  form,  which  Mr.  Briggs  suggested  occurred  in  its  extreme  phase  only 
in  the  midland  counties.  It  was,  however,  pointed  out  that  among  the 
series  from  Folkestone,  Harwich,  Sutherland,  and  other  places,  many 
of  the  specimens  had  the  black  tips  thickly  sprinkled  with  white  scales, 
thus  giving  them  a  very  grey  appearance,  closely  approaching  the  midland 
county  examples  ;  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the  variation  was 
one  of  general,  rather  than  local  or  seasonal,  occurrence.  Mr.  Frohawk  also 
exhibited  a  specimen,  the  tip  of  one  wing  of  which  had  been  brushed,  thus 
giving  the  insect  the  appearance  of  having  one  grey  and  one  black  tip,  and 
said  that  of  a  very  large  number  that  he  had  reared,  all  had  the  tips  more 
or  less  grey  on  emergence,  but  that  the  white  scales  were  so  lightly 
attached  that  the  slightest  rubbing,  probably  even  that  caused  by  flight, 
would  be  sufficient  to  remove  them.  A  specimen  taken  at  Lynmouth,  N. 
Devon,  and  shown  by  Mr.  South  among  other  examples  of  this  species,  was 
of  very  small  dimensions,  not  exceeding  an  ordinary  P.  rapa,  L.,  in  size  ; 
and  one  in  Mr.  Briggs 's  series  had  the  black  tips,  spots  and  streak  of  inner 
margin  very  strongly  developed  and  to  some  extent  confluent.  Mr.  H. 
Moore  showed  three  specimens  of  the  harlequin  beetle,  Acrocinus  loiuji- 
manus,  from  Trinidad,  &c.  Mr.  Auld,  a  fine  variety  of  Lomaspilis 
marginata,  L.,  from  Folkestone.  Mr.  Step,  a  number  of  pupae  of  the 
bacon  beetle,  Derniestes  lardariiis,  which  he  stated  were  being  experi- 
mentally tried  as  bait  for  fishing  when  in  the  larval  condition.  Mr. 
Barrett  mentioned  a  curious  instance  in  which  a  number  of  lepidopterous 
larvae  had  been  found  in  earthen  cells  in  a  book  drawer,  and  were  supposed 
to  have  been  placed  there  by  one  of  the  Fossorial  Hymenoptera.  Mr.  West, 
of  Streathara,  showed  Sesia  bembeciformis,  D.L.  Mr.  Turner,  two  varieties 
of    Argynnis  selene,   Schiff.,   and   a    number  of    Tortrices    and   Tinea, 
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iuclading  Penthina  pruniana,  Hb.,  Sclaphila  subjectana,  Gn.,  S.  hybridana, 
Hb.,  Tortrix  miiiistrana,  L.,  Phoxopteryx  mitterpachneriana,  Schiff.,  Nemo- 
phora  swammerdaniniella,  L.,  &c.  M  r.  Briggs  also  exhibited  a  portion  of  the 
outer  covering  of  a  tree  wasp's  nest,  which  was  curiously  striped  with 
bright  blue.  Mr.  Step  said  it  was  well  known  that  wasps,  when  short  of 
the  usual  material  for  their  nests,  would  utilise  ready-made  paper  and 
similar  substances,  and  he  suggested  that  the  blue  colour  might  have  been 
caused  by  the  insect  appropriating  portions  of  a  blue  poster  from  some 
hoarding,  and  the  fact  of  the  colour  being  in  stripes  would  be  accounted  for 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  wasp  works. — H.  Williams,  Hon.  Secretary. 
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The  Lepidoptera  of  the  British  Islands.  By  Charles  G.  Barrett,  F.E.S. 
Vol.  I.  Rhopalocera;  pp.  viii,  313,  8vo.  London:  L.  Reeve  &  Co. 
1893. 

As  our  knowledge  of  the  species  of  Lepidoptera  occurring  in  the  British 
Islands  increases,  it  is  obvious  that  new  works  upon  the  subject  become  a 
necessity  from  time  to  time.  During  the  ten  years  which  elapsed  between 
the  publication  of  Stainton's  'Manual'  and  the  appearance  of  Newman's 
'  British  Moths  and  Butterflies,'  much  interesting  and  valuable  matter  had 
been  stored  up  in  the  Entomological  Magazines,  Proceedings  of  Societies, 
and  private  note-books.  The  last-mentioned  author  did  not,  however,  avail 
himself  so  fully  as  he  should  have  done  of  the  information  at  his  disposal. 
Seeing  how  greatly  the  number  of  assiduous  collectors  and  careful  observers 
has  increased  during  the  latter  quarter  of  the  present  century,  and  having 
regard  to  the  improved  system  of  recording  facts  and  observations,  it  follows 
that  at  the  present  time  there  should  be  a  vast  amount  of  trustworthy  and 
important  material  ready  to  be  dealt  with  by  any  one  undertaking  the  task 
of  writing  a  monograph  of  our  Lepidoptera.  The  nineteenth  century  is  fast 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  time  seems  a  very  suitable  one  for  the  production 
of  such  a  work  as  that  upon  which  Mr.  Barrett  is  engaged,  and  of  which 
the  first  volume,  dealing  with  the  Rhopalocera,  is  now  before  us. 

In  his  Preface,  our  author  states  that  he  has  ransacked  all  the  store- 
houses of  information ;  we  are  therefore  somewhat  surprised  that  he  has 
found  so  little  in  the  course  of  his  research  that  he  deemed  worthy  to  be 
incorporated  in  his  book.  We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that  any  items 
have  been  purposely  ignored;  on  the  contrary,  we  feel  assured  that  he  has 
most  carefully  perused  and  impartially  considered  every  note  and  paper 
bearing  upon  his  subject.  To  have  done  less  than  this  would  have  been 
an  injustice  to  the  intelligence  of  British  lepidopterists.  It  may  then  be 
taken  for  granted  that  all  that  is  sound  and  wholesome  for  us  to  assimilate 
has  been  judiciously  garnered,  whilst  the  unprofitable  and  pernicious  has 
been  rejected.  This  laudable  care  is  well  exemplified  in  the  accounts  of 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  various  species,  as  these  are  either  drawn  up  from 
his  own  observations  or  from  that  of  others  on  whom  he  could  rely. 

Localities  for  the  more  or  less  local  species  are  given,  but  we  think  that 
in  some  cases  the  remarks  under  this  head  might  well  have  been  extended. 
Turning  to  Geographical  distribution,  we  find  that  this  phase  of  the  subject 
has  not  been  treated  as  fully  or  correctly  as  it  might  have  been  if  writers  on 
other  faunas  than  that  of  Britain  had  been  more  freely  consulted.     Some 
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species,  siich  as  Pieris  brassica  and  Colias  edusa,  are  erroneously  stated 
to  occur  in  Japan,  whilst  of  some  others,  such  as  Leucophada  sinapis, 
Colias  hyale,  and  Vanessa  io,  all  of  which  are  found  in  Japan  and  Amurland, 
no  mention  is  made  of  their  distribution  outside  of  the  British  Islands. 

Variation  is  considered  at  some  length,  but,  as  a  rule,  reference  is  only 
made  to  a  few  of  the  more  striking  forms  of  variation.  Of  course  it  is  very 
interesting  to  know  that  curious  aberrations  or  abnormal  specimens  of 
certain  species  are  contained  in  a  particular  collection,  but  such  information 
does  not  help  us  to  understand  much  about  the  general  range  of  variation 
obtaining  in  such  species.  In  the  present  day  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
in  comparing  forms  of  a  species  occurring  in  Britain  with  those  that  occur 
in  other  parts  of  Europe  or  in  Asia.  On  p.  86  a  variety  of  female  Lyccena 
(Polyommatus)  corydon  is  mentioned  as  *'  probably  unique  as  a  variety,"  but 
from  the  description  it  appears  to  be  an  example  of  the  well-known  var. 
syngrapha.  Again,  on  p.  132,  reference  is  made  to  forms  of  Vanessa  urtica, 
one  of  which  seems  to  approach  the  Japanese  var.  connexa,  Butler,  and 
another  to  a  local  Indian  race  of  the  species,  but  these  interesting  facts  are 
omitted.     Many  similar  instances  might  be  quoted. 

In  the  matter  of  synonymy,  we  think  that  Mr.  Barrett  has  acted 
unwisely  in  adopting  the  somewhat  evasive  expedient  of  giving  some 
of  the  various  trivial  names  by  which  a  species  is  known,  and  inviting 
his  readers  to  use  that  which  they  may  happen  to  prefer.  Apparently 
the  fact  was  overlooked  that  one  of  these  names  must  of  a  necessity 
precede  the  others,  and  that  the  first  one  would  be  considered  to  be 
the  one  adopted  by  him.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Barrett,  in  those  cases  where 
he  uses  a  name  for  a  species  different  to  that  of  Staudinger's  Cata- 
logue, has  not  assured  himself  that  the  nomenclature  of  Dr.  Staudinger, 
which  is  accepted  by  a  very  large  majority  of  European — including  British — 
entomologists,  is  wrong,  he  cannot  be  certain  that  he  is  not  himself  in  error. 
The  plea  that  he  has  not  had  time  to  study  the  question  is  an  insufficient 
one,  and  does  not  justify  him  in  ignoring  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
given  a  very  great  deal  of  time  and  consideration  to  the  subject. 

In  adopting  CJwysophaniis  for  dispar,  phlceas,  &c.,  Mr.  Barrett  is  quite 
correct,  but  we  are  unable  to  understand  why  he  places  batica  and  argiades 
in  Lyccena,  and  uses  Polyommatus  for  all  the  other  "  blues."  As  he  has 
thought  it  desirable  to  generically  separate  bcetica  and  argiades  from  the 
other  species  usually  included  in  Lyccena^  he  should  have  placed  the  former 
in  Polyommatus  and  the  latter  in  Everes,  as  they  are  considered  to  be  the 
respective  types  of  those  genera.  Again,  as  minima  {alsus)  is  the  type  of 
Zizera  and  argiolus  the  type  of  Cyaniris,  he  might  have  still  further  broken 
up  the  little  band  of  British  Lycaenidse,  and  been  quite  up  to  date  in  doing  so 
Palmmon  {paniscus)  is  the  type  of  Carterocephalus,  Lederer,  and  should  not 
be  placed  in  Cyclopides,  as  none  of  the  species  belonging  to  that  genus  have 
anything  in  common  with  palcemon. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Barrett  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  successful 
completion  of  his  first  volume,  which,  although  it  is  not  beyond  criticism 
in  the  matters  we  have  indicated,  compares  most  favourably  with  any 
previous  work  on  British  Butterflies.  The  type  is  clear,  and  there  are 
few  printer's  errors.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  an  improvement  if  the 
descriptive  portions  had  been  distinguished  by  a  different  type.  We  under- 
stand that  an  edition  on  large  paper,  with  coloured  plates,  has  been  published, 
but  we  have  not  seen  this. 
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SPILOSOMA    LUBBICIPEDA    var.    ZATIMA, 
By  Richard  South. 


Fig.l 


Fig.  1.  Form  of  Spilosonia  luhncipeda  intermediate  between  var.  zatima  and 
type.    Fig.  2.  Var.  deschangei,  Depuiset.    Both  enlarged  one-sixth. 

This  form  of  Spilosoma  lubricipeda,  which  is  considered  by 
many  continental  entomologists  to  be  a  distinct  species,  was 
figured  by  Cramer  in  1781  as  Noctua  zatima  (Pap.  Exot.  iv. 
pi.  ccclxxxi.  fig.  f).  The  specimen  represented  was  said  to  be 
from  Surinam,  but  this  was  probably  an  error.  In  the  year  1863, 
about  a  dozen  examples  of  zatima  were  taken  one  day  during 
May  in  Heligoland,  and  since  that  time  most  of  the  continental 
collections  have  been  supplied  with  this  interesting  form  of 
S.  luhricipeda,  either  direct  from  Heligoland  or  from  the  semi- 
domesticated  descendants  of  stock  from  that  island.  Milliere 
(Icon.  pi.  xlix.  figs.  5,  6,  7)  figures  a  male  and  a  female  of  this 
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form  as  Spilosoma  zatima,  and  also  a  modification  in  which  the 
ground  colour  is  pale  buff,  and  the  black  bordering  of  the  neura- 
tion  is  narrow  and  restricted  to  the  outer  marginal  area.  Another 
modification  of  the  zatima  form,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  is 
the  example  figured  by  Depuiset  as  var.  deschangei  (Ann.  Soc. 
Ent.  Fr.  1886,  pi.  iv.  fig.  4).  In  this  all  the  wings  are  fuliginous 
on  both  surfaces,  and  the  neuration  is  pale  buff,  as  also  are  the 
head,  tborax,  and  tip  of  abdomen. 

Bomhyx  radiatus,  Haworth,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  i.  p.  336  (1812), 
=  Spilosoma  radiata,  Stephens,  111.  Brit.  Ent.  Haust.  ii.  p.  77 
(1828),  as  figured  by  Westwood  and  Humphreys,  Brit.  Moths, 
pi.  xviii.  fig.  19  (1843),  is  certainly  only  a  slight  modification  of 
zatima  as  figured  by  Cramer.  The  specimen  was  taken  in  York- 
shire. Another  example  is  figured  in  the  *  Entomologist '  for 
1874,  but  the  locality  from  which  it  came  is  not  mentioned. 
Mr.  Carrington  (Entom.  xxiii.  p.  207)  is  reported  to  have  stated, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  South  London  Entom.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Society, 
that,  between  the  years  1860  and  1870,  S .  luhricipeda  Y&r,  radiata 
**  only  occurred  in  a  timber-yard  close  to  the  railway  station  at 
York;  he  had  recently  visited  the  neighbourhood,  and  was 
interested  to  find  that  although  the  timber-yard  had  been  taken 
by  the  railway  companj'^,  the  variety  now  occurred  in  fair  numbers 
throughout  the  whole  district."  In  a  most  instructive  paper  on 
*'  The  '  Radiated'  Varieties  in  the  genus  Arctia"  &c.,  Mr.  Porritt 
(the  'Naturalist,'  1889,  p.  233)  remarks  of  Spilosoma  {Arctia) 
luhricipeda  var.  radiata :  "  The  form  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
about  York,  and  all  the  collections  of  that  city  contain  it.  That 
of  the  late  Mr.  T.  H.  Allis,  now  in  the  York  Museum,  contains  a 
long  series  of  it ;  and  another  collector  in  York,  less  than  a  year 
ago,  showed  me  in  his  boxes,  I  should  say,  quite  two  hundred 
specimens,  all  bred  from  larvae  collected,  when  nearly  full-grown, 
from  the  gardens,  &c.,  in  York.  The  variety  also  occurs  in  other 
parts  of  the  county  as  well,  but  York  appears  to  be  its  head- 
quarters." 

An  important  addition  to  the  above  information  concerning 
the  variety  of  S.  luhricipeda  under  consideration,  is  Mr.  Tugwell's 
account  of  his  experiment  in  rearing  the  form  from  ova  deposited 
by  a  female  radiata,  which  had  paired  with  a  male  of  the  same  form 
{ante;  p.  247).  All  the  offspring,  he  tells  us,  emerged  in  April,  and 
were  of  the  radiata  form ;  and  from  these  he  again  obtained  a 
pairing,  the  larvae  from  which  fed-up  during  May  and  June,  and  a 
portion  of  them  had  attained  the  imago  state  between  July  8th  and 
18th.  All  the  imagines  of  this  second  brood  were  of  tlie  radiata 
form,  and  some  of  them  appear,  from  Mr.  Tugwell's  description, 
to  be  referable  to  var.  deschangei.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting 
to  find  that  the  range  of  variation  of  the  Yorkshire  radiata  is 
co-equal  with  that  of  the  Heligoland  zatima,  and  that  in  each 
pase  the  varieties  are  reproduced  even  when  reared  from  the  egg 
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in  a  locality  widely  distant  from  the  native  habitat.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  this  curious  form  should  almost  simultaneously 
become  comparatively  common  in  Heligoland  and  York. 

An  analogous  form  of  S.  menthastri,  figured  by  Curtis  in 
1825,  under  the  name  tvalkeri,  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance 
to  S.  luhricipeda  var.  zatima ;  it  occurs  in  Scotland,  and  more 
rarely  in  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Porritt  has  bred  examples  of  S,  mendicaf 
which  he  states  are  "  more  streaked  or  'radiated'  than  smyradiata 
or  walkeri"  that  he  had  ever  seen.  There  is  an  excellent  plate  of 
these  and  other  varieties  of  S.  mendica  in  the  *  Transactions  of 
the  Entomological  Society'  for  1889. 

In  the  illustration  at  the  head  of  these  remarks,  fig.  1  repre- 
sents a  form  of  S.  luhricipeda  intermediate  between  var.  zatima 
and  the  type ;  and  fig.  2  agrees  exactly  with  var.  deschangei, 
Depuiset.  For  the  loan  of  these  specimens  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  J.  H.  Leech,  who  has  a  splendid  series  of  zatima,  comprising 
all  the  various  modifications  of  the  form. 


AMONG    THE    BUTTEEFLIES    IN    COESICA. 

By  R.  S.  Standen,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 

(Concluded  from  p.  238.) 

CoRTE,  a  highly  picturesque  old  town,  domineered  by  a  large 
fortress,  to  which  we  paid  a  visit  of  two  days,  appeared  to  be  a 
fine  centre  for  collecting.  Jones  created  quite  a  panic  there 
amongst  Argynnis  pandora ;  he  also  took  a  specimen  each  of  the 
rare  A.  elisa  and  Satyrus  neomyris,  whilst  I  was  braving  the 
authorities  and  sketching  the  fort.  Two  fine  streams,  the 
Tavignano  and  Eestonica,  flow  down  from  the  hills  behind  the 
town  and  out  into  the  extensive  plain  in  front  of  it,  and  it  was 
along  the  narrow  margin  of  these  streams,  where  the  bramble  and 
various  aromatic  shrubs  and  plants  strive  hard  for  a  foothold  on 
the  rocky  banks,  that  insect-life  abounded  most.  Bocognano,  six 
miles  from  Vizzavona  in  the  direction  of  Ajaccio,  was  also  a  good 
locality,  and  the  abode  for  the  time  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Trotter,  whose 
open-handed  hospitality  on  our  rather  frequent  visits  will  be  long 
remembered. 

This  village  was  the  home  of  the  two  most  famous  bandits  of 
modern  times,  Antoine  and  Jacques  Bellacoscia.  The  former  is 
stated,  in  the  guide-books,  to  have  committed  nine  murders,  and 
his  brother  seventeen.  Commencing  with  one  death  in  satisfac- 
tion of  the  family  honour,  the  outlaw  flies  to  the  hills ;  subsequent 
murders  are  never  committed,  they  say,  except  in  self-defence, 
and  gendarmes,  therefore,  have  been  the  most  frequent  victims. 
Antoine,  after  forty- six  years  of  hiding  in  caves,  obtained  his 
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pardon  from  the  government  last  year,  and  has  taken  up  the 
profession  of  mountain-guide.  He  came  to  our  hotel  one  morning 
with  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers,  from  his  own  garden,  for  the 
visitors,  and  a  more  benevolent-looking,  mild-mannered  old 
gentleman  you  could  not  desire  to  see.  Jacques  is  still  at  large  ; 
and  when,  occasionally,  we  heard  the  report  of  a  rifle  in  the  forest 
near  the  hotel  where  we  very  commonly  collected,  the  natives 
would  hint  that  it  was  only  an  exchange  of  courtesies  between 
Jacques  and  the  gendarmes.  He  is  said  to  have  sent  two  of  his 
most  beautiful  children  to  President  Carnot  last  year  to  supplicate 
his  pardon,  but  without  success.  Before  leaving  England  we  were 
gravely  cautioned  to  beware  of  brigands ;  whereas,  so  far  as  we 
could  learn,  this  particular  form  of  rascal  does  not  exist — in 
Corsica  at  all  events.  Certainly  we  were  daily  in  solitudes  most 
favourable  for  his  exploits,  but  he  let  us  severely  alone.  It  is  true 
that  the  ordinary  peasant  often  looks  as  though  he  would  cut  your 
throat  for  a  song,  but  address  a  few  words  of  Italian  to  him,  his 
face  brightens  up,  and  he  looks  the  picture  of  good-nature  and 
amiability,  with  a  large  amount  of  intelligence  thrown  in.  The 
fact  is,  in  their  code  of  morals,  the  outlaw,  or  bandit,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  noble  fellow,  who  has  done  the  proper  thing  and  avenged 
the  family  honour ;  the  robber,  or  brigand,  as  a  miserable  weak- 
kneed  skunk.  We  found  the  peasants  almost  invariably  polite, 
good-natured,  and  hospitable. 

Before  leaving  our  head-quarters  at  Vizzavona,  no  less  than 
eight  English  entomologists,  two  of  whom  were  ladies,  had  fore- 
gathered there,  and  another  was  on  the  way ;  so  I  am  afraid  that 
Coleoptera,  Lepidoptera  and  Diptera  have  had  rather  a  bad  time 
of  it  this  year  ;  and  one  can  only  lament  that  so  much  energy  was 
expended  for  so  comparatively  small  a  result,  although  it  is 
perhaps  a  case  where  quality,  and  the  peculiar  interest  attaching 
to  local  forms,  compensate  largely  for  lack  of  quantity. 

On  June  25th,  six  of  our  party  assembled  at  Ajaccio  to  see 
what  novelties  had  emerged  during  the  fortnight  or  more  which 
had  elapsed  since  our  previous  visit.  In  addition  to  the  butter- 
flies recorded  before,  only  Epinephile  ida,  which  was  quite 
common,  and  Syrichthus  sao  var.  therapney  second  brood,  were 
added  to  the  list.  I  secured  also  two  Papilio  podalirius  and  a  few 
Pieris  daplidice,  so  fresh  as  to  induce  the  supposition  that  they 
also,  in  this  very  abnormal  season,  belonged  to  the  second  brood. 

Ajaccio,  on  the  south-west,  with  its  20,000  inhabitants,  may 
be  called  the  social  capital  of  the  island ;  Bastia,  on  the  north- 
east, with  23,000,  its  commercial  capital.  At  Ajaccio,  as  may 
be  supposed,  with  its  almost  tropical  climate,  the  art  of  strolling 
and  lounging  is  understood  to  perfection.  What  serious  occupa- 
tion the  people  have  is  a  perfect  mystery,  as  they  appear  to  be  in 
the  streets  or  the  cafes  all  day  long.  At  night  the  whole  town 
collects  in  the  principal  street  to  listen  to  two  small  orchestras, 
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which  play  alternately  at  their  respective  cafes.  These  are 
crammed  both  inside  and  out ;  and  the  roadway  is  so  tightly 
packed  with  human  beings  that,  from  one  end  of  it,  in  the 
uncertain  light,  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  compact  mass  of 
stationary  human  heads,  so  slowly  do  they  move.  But  I  have 
already  trespassed  too  long  with  my  digressions  on  the  indulgent 
Editor's  patience,  and  must  hasten  home. 

At  midnight  of  the  25th,  then,  my  friend  Jones  and  I  got  on 
board  the  packet  for  Marseilles ;  the  tree-frogs  croaked  out  their 
deafening  farewell  from  the  Place  des  Palmiers,  and  we  bade  a 
long  "  adieu ! "  to  Corsica  with  its  fascinating  people  and  climate, 
and  natural  history.  We  made  one  break  only  in  our  journey 
across  France,  viz.,  at  Avignon,  in  order  to  visit  the  famous 
Eoman  viaduct  of  Pont  du  Gard,  and  secure  a  few  of  the  Mela- 
nargia  lachesis  and  Gonepteryx  cleopatra  which  so  abound  there. 

I  append  a  list  of  the  Rhopalocera  taken  and  observed  during 
our  visit : — 

Papilio  podalirius,  L. — A  few  at  Tattone,  2500  feet,  and  at  Ajaccio. 
P.  machaon,  L.,  and  the  ab.  sphyrus,  Hiib.,  in  which  the  black  bands  are 
wider  and  the  tails  shorter  than  in  the  type,  occurred  sparingly  at  Ajaccio, 
but  we  were  rather  late  for  the  first  brood ;  of  the  ab.  aurantiaca,  in  which 
the  ground  colour  is  of  red-gold,  I  procured  one  sample  from  a  local 
collector.  Both  these  forms  are  somewhat  smaller  than  the  type. 
P.  hospiton,  Gene. — Very  scarce.  Three  were  taken  in  flowery  meadows 
sloping  to  the  river  at  Tattone,  and  one  at  Corte,  1200  feet.  Food-plant 
said  to  be  Ferrula  communis,  which  is  plentiful  enough  by  the  roadside. 
After  we  left  Mr.  Gemann  captured  two  more,  and  Mr.  Raine  took  one 
more  and  saw  three  others. 

Pieris  brassicce,  L.,  F.  rapce,  L.,  and  P.  Tiajn,  L. — Generally  distri- 
buted ;  the  latter  not  so  common  as  the  two  former,  but  all  large,  strongly 
marked,  and  varied.  P.  dapUdice,  L. — Abundant  and  fine,  occasionally  up 
to  ^500  feet. 

Euchloe  tayis  var.  insularis,  Stgr. — Tips  of  fore  wings  paler  than  type ; 
spots  on  under  side  greener  and  very  small.  Two  specimens  presented  by 
local  collector.  Fairly  common  in  March.  One  fresh  specimen,  pre- 
sumably second  brood,  was  taken  at  Ajaccio  in  June. 

Leucophasia  sinapis,  L. — Common  everywhere.  Failed  to  meet  with 
the  spring  ab.  lathyri,  Hiib.,  said  to  occur  here. 

Colias  hyale,  L. — Two  or  three  solitary  specimens  observed  at 
Bocognano,  2000  feet.  C.  edusa,  F. — Abundant  at  Bocognano  and 
Tattone.  Mr.  Jones  took  a  fine  example  of  the  ab.  helice,  Hiib.,  at  the 
former  place. 

Go7iepiteryx  rhamni,  L.,  and  G.  cleopatra,  L. — When  one  takes  a 
solitary  female,  as  was  my  case  at  Bocognano,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to 
which  of  these  species  it  belongs,  and  I  believe  no  others  were  taken  before 
we  left;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  species  do  occur.  We  were 
probably  too  late  for  the  first  brood. 

Thecla  ruhi,  L. — Two  worn  specimens  only,  at  Vizzavona. 

Polyommatus  iihlceas,  L.,  and  the  ab.  eleus,  F.,  were  both  well  repre- 
sented at  Vizzavona,  and  both  exceptionally  fine  in  form.  Many  of  the 
former  had  the  beautiful  series  of  blue  dots  on  the  inner  margin  of  the 
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copper  band  in  the  hind  wing,  and  the  latter  had  the  deep  purple  of  the 
hind  wings  largely  suffused  over  the  fore  wings  also. 

LyccBTia  telicanus,  Hiib. — Sparingly  up  to  3500  feet.  L.  argus,  L. — 
Swarming  in  the  meadows  at  Tattone,  the  female  deeply  shot  with  blue ;  a 
beautiful  variety,  probably  var.  calliopis,  Bdv.  Kane  gives  it  as  a  *'  Dauphiny 
LyccBna.''  L.  baton.  Berg. — A  fine  large  form  of  the  type ;  we  took  a  few, 
but  were  rather  late  for  the  spring  brood.  L.  astrarche,  Berg. — Abundant 
and  fine;  orange  marginal  band  of  under  side  very  broad  and  brilliant. 
L.  icarus. — A  remarkable  form  of  this  insect  occurred  at  Tattone.  The 
male  is  of  a  brighter  blue  on  the  upper  side  and  paler  on  the  under  side,  in 
the  fore  wing  of  which  the  basal  spots  are  occasionally  wanting,  as  in  the 
ab.  icarinus,  Meig.  The  females  have  no  trace  of  blue  on  the  upper  side, 
and  the  under  side  also  in  many  specimens  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
that  of  Z/.  escheri,  Hiib.,  for  a  small  form  of  which  species  we  at  first  mis- 
took it.  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  has  since  told  me  that  at  Gibraltar  this  is  the 
typal  form  of  L.  icarus.  L.  argiolus,  L.  —  Generally  distributed,  and  remark- 
ably fine.  L.  cyllarus,  Rett. — Too  late  for  spring  brood ;  one  worn  speci- 
men only  taken. 

Libythea  celtis,  Esp. — One  in  fine  condition  on  June  5th,  at  Ajaccio, 
where  the  food-plant,  Celtis  australis,  is  common  in  some  of  the  streets,  the 
leaf  bearing  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  wych  elm. 

Charaxes  jasius,  L. — One  only  seen  at  Ajaccio.  It  is  said  to  be  fairly 
common  in  May,  and  again  in  August,  near  the  sea,  where  its  food-plant, 
Arbutus  u7iedo,  grows  wild. 

Vanessa  c-albuyn,  L. — Generally  distributed.  Spring  form  larger  than 
with  us,  and  so  pale  as  to  tempt  one  with  the  delusion  of  its  being  V.  egea, 
which  we  did  not  see  at  all,  although  Kane  gives  a  locality  for  it  near  Ajaccio. 
F.  urticcB  var.  ichnusa,  Bon. — Larvae  in  large  families  on  the  nettles  all  round 
the  hotel  at  Vizzavona.  Last  year's  and  this  year's  images  flying  together 
before  we  left.  In  Corsica  this  variety  appears  to  replace  the  type,  and  is 
alpine  in  its  choice  of  climate,  being  observed  by  one  of  our  party  up  to 
6000  feet.  V.  io,  L.,  F.  atalanta,  L.,  and  F.  cardui,  L.— All  putting  in  an 
appearance  as  we  left.  Those  I  took  were  large,  but  otherwise  not  remarkable. 

Argynnis  latonia,  L. — Common  and  fine  everywhere.  A.  elisa,  Godt. 
— This  very  striking  and  purely  Corsican  insect  was  beginning  to  appear 
in  some  numbers  as  we  left,  and  was  taken  at  various  altitudes,  and  in 
diverse  surroundings,  from  Corte  to  Vizzavona.  A.  pandora,  Schiff. — A 
similar  distribution  to  the  last,  but  more  abundant.  Quite  a  number  were 
taken  at  Corte,  Tattone,  and  Bocognano  before  we  left ;  and  they  are  said 
to  occur  plentifully  a  little  later  at  Vizzavona. 

Satyrus  circe.  Fab. — Said  to  be  common  at  Ajaccio  in  June,  but  only 
one  example  of  it  was  taken  up  to  the  date  of  our  leaving.  S.  7ieomyris, 
Godt. — Only  three  or  four  taken  and  observed  during  our  stay ;  but  I  have 
since  heard  that  they  were  not  at  all  scarce  at  Bocognano  early  in  July. 
S.  senule  var.  aristceus,  Bon. — This  beautiful  insular  variety,  with  its 
broad  and  deeply  fulvous  coloration,  was  putting  in  an  appearance  just  as 
we  left,  and  is  said  to  occur  rather  commonly  up  to  quite  high  altitudes. 

Pararge  megcera  var.  tigelius,  Bon. — Abundant  everywhere,  from  the 
sea  up  to  great  elevations.  They  are  smaller  and  paler  than  the  type,  the 
male  having  many  distinctive  characters,  but  the  female  wanting  only  the 
second  median  band  in  the  hind  wing.  The  type,  as  far  as  our  observation 
went,  does  not  occur.  P.  egeria,  L. — Universally  distributed.  The  fulvous 
ground  colour  in  some  cases  inclines  to  orange. 
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Epinephele  janira  var.  hispuUa,  Hiib. — EKtremely  abundant  up  to 
2500  feet ;  replacing  type  and  somewhat  larger,  but  not  so  large  as  some  I 
have  from  Greece.     E.  ida,  Esp. — Common  at  Ajaccio  end  of  June. 

Ccenonympha  pamphilus,  L. — Generally  distributed.  C.  pamphilus  var. 
hjUus,  Esp. — Appearing  commonly  at  Ajaccio  as  we  left ;  in  this  case,  pro- 
bably the  form  assumed  by  the  second  brood  of  the  type.  C.  corinna,  Hiib. 
— Quite  the  commonest  butterfly  at  Vizzavona  on  our  arrival ;  not  so 
common  lower  down. 

Spilothyrus  althcecB,  Hiib. — Occurs  sparingly  from  sea-coast  up  to  about 
2500  feet. 

Syrichthus  malvce,  L. — Similar  distribution  to  the  foregoing.  S.  sao 
var.  therapne,  Ramb. — A  handsome  bronzed  form,  not  at  all  common,  and 
hard  to  take  from  its  method  of  flight  and  assimilation  of  colour  to  its  sur- 
roundings. Impartial  in  its  choice  of  climate ;  for  at  Vizzavona,  above  the 
hotel,  some  score  or  so  of  specimens  had  already  been  taken  in  May  by  iMr. 
Raine.  They  were  still  flying  there  in  a  more  or  less  battered  condition 
up  to  the  middle  of  June  ;  and  on  the  25th  the  second  brood  was  already 
in  full  flight  at  Ajaccio,  4000  feet  lower. 

To  summarise  briefly  the  result  of  our  observations : — There 
are  five  good  species,  viz.,  P.  hospiton.  A,  elisa,  S,  neomyris, 
E.  nurag^  and  C.  corinna;  and  four  varieties,  viz.,  E,  tagis  var. 
insularis,  S,  semele  var.  aristceus,  P.  megcera  var.  tigelius,  and 
S.  sao  var.  therapne,  peculiar  to  the  Islands  of  Corsica  and 
Sardinia;  and  of  these  nine  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on 
having  taken  eight,  E.  nurag  alone  evading  our  observation.  Out 
of  the  thirty- eight  European  genera,  only  nineteen — ^just  one- 
half — are  credited  to  Corsica.  The  important  families  of  Thais, 
Parnassius,  Melanargia,  Erehia,  and  Hesperia,  are  entirely  unre- 
presented ;  and  when  those  gentlemen  who  lingered  some  time 
after  us  have  made  out  their  lists,  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
the  number  of  species  falls  far  short  even  of  those  comprised 
within  the  British  Isles. 

My  notes  of  Heterocera,  I  regret  to  say,  are  far  too  meagre  to 
be  worth  recording,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  others  have  been 
more  observant. 

67,  Earl's  Court  Square,  S.W.,  July  27,  1893. 


A  LIST  OF  THE  SPECIMENS  BELONGING  TO  THE  GENUS 
PERGA,  Leach,  IN  THE  OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  MUSEUM. 

By  John  W.  Smpp. 

1.  Perga  dorsalis,  Leach,  Zool.  Misc.  iii.  p.  117,  n.  4.  pi. 
cxlviii.  fig.  1,  1817;  Westwood,  P.Z.  S.  1880,  p.  362;  Kirby, 
List  Hymen,  vol.  i.  p.  18,  1882.  P.  sciitellatay  $  ,  Westwood, 
Griff.  Anim.  Kingd.  xv.  p.  402,  pi.  Ixvi.  fig.  2,  1832.  Type,  part 
in  B.  M.   and  Mus.   Oxon.      a,  New  South  Wales  (2),   (coll. 
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Saunders) ;  h,  New  Holland  (Kirby) ;  c,  Moreton  Bay,  1858 ; 
dy  Tasmania;  e,  Queensland;  /,  scutellata  (type),  New  South 
Wales  (2),  (coll.  Westwood). 

2.  Perga  schiodtei,  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  364,  pi. 
xxxiv.  j&gs.  3,  4 ;  Kirby,  List  Hym.  vol.  i.  p.  20.  Type  in  Mus. 
Oxon.  a,  ^  (type),  Australia;  h,  S" ,  Australia;  c,  2  (type), 
Adelaide  (Wilson) ;  ^,   ?  ,  New  South  Wales ;  e,  $  ,  Adelaide  (2). 

3.  Perga  kirhii,  Leach,  Zool.  Misc.  iii.  p.  117,  n.  8,  1816 ; 
Westwood,  P.Z.  S.  1880,  p.  371,  pi.  xxxvii.  fig.  4;  Kirby,  List 
Hym.  vol.  i.  p.  21,  pi.  ii.  fig.  2,  ?  ,  1882.  Type  in  Mus.  Oxon. 
«  (type).  Swan  Eiver  (ex.  Mus.  Kirby). 

4.  Perqa  polita,  Leach,  Zool.  Misc.  iii.  p.  115,  n.  1,  pi.  148, 
fig.  3,  1817 ;  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  863  ;  Kirby,  List. 
Hym.  vol.  i.  p.  21,  pi.  ii.  fig.  1,  3882.  Types  in  B.  M.  and  Mus. 
Oxon.  a  (type).  New  Holland  (Leach) ;  h,  Van  Dieman's  Land 
(2);  c,  Melbourne  (Bakewell) ;  d,  Moreton  Bay,  1858 ;  e,  Gold 
diggings  ?. 

5.  Perga  klugii,  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  363,  pi.  xxxiv. 
figs.  1,  2 ;  Kirby,  List  Hym.  vol.  i.  p.  22.  Type  in  Mus.  Oxon. 
a  (types  of  species),  New  South  Wales  (2) ;  h,  Australia  (3) ;  c, 
Albany  (Brewer). 

6.  Perga  hella,  Newman,  Ent.  i.  p.  89,  1841 ;  Westwood, 
P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  373  ;  Kirby,  List  Hym.  vol.  i.  p.  22, 1882.  Type 
in  cabinet  of  the  Entomological  Club  (Newman),  a,  S ,  New 
Holland  (Higgins,  1868) ;  b,  ^ ,  Adelaide  (Wilson) ;  c,  a" , 
Australia  (coll.  Saunders);  d,  <y ,  AustraHa  (2),  (Hope);  e,  ^, 
New  Holland  (coll.  Smith) ;  /,  ?  ,  New  South  Wales  (coll.  Smith) ; 
g  (basalis,  Smith),  Adelaide  (coll.  Smith);  V.ferruginem  (part), 
Leach,  Adelaide  (coll.  Smith). 

7.  Perga  gravenhorstii,  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  366,  pi. 
XXXV.  fig.  7  ;  Kirby,  List  Hym.  vol.  i.  p.  22, 1882.  Type  in  Mus. 
Oxon.     a  (type),  Melbourne,  N.  S.  W.  1841  (Sir  S.  Saunders). 

8.  Perga  hartigii,  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  369  ;  Kirby, 
List  Hym.  vol.  i.  p.  22,  1882.  Type  in  Mus.  Oxon.  a  (type), 
Australia  (coll.  Smith)  ;  b  (type).  New  Holland  (coll.  Saunders). 

9.  Perga peletierii,  Westwood,  P.Z.  S.  1880,  p.  370,  pi.  xxxv. 
fig.  6.   Type  in  Mus.  Oxon.   a  (type).  New  Holland  (coll.  Smith). 

10.  Perga  newmanii,  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  370.  Type 
in  Mus.  Oxon.  a,  ^  (type).  New  South  Wales  (coll.  Saunders)  ; 
bf  2  (type),  Adelaide  (coll.  Saunders). 

11.  Perga  lewisiif  Westwood,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  i.  p.  232, 
1836;  Arc.  Ent.  i.  p.  23,  pi.  vii.  fig.  1  (1841);  P.  Z.  S.  1880, 
p.  374 ;  Kirby,  List  Hym.  vol.  i.  p.  24.  Type  in  Mus.  Oxon. 
a  (type),  Adelaide  (Hope) ;  b  (type).  Van  Dieman's  Land  (3)  ; 
c  (type),  Adelaide  (2),  (coll.  Saunders). 

12.  Perga  smithii,  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  375,  pi.  xxxvi. 
fig.  6 ;  Kirby,  List  Hym.  vol.  i.  p.  24.  Type  in  Mus.  Oxon. 
»  (type),  Australia  (2),  (coll.  Saunders). 
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13.  Perga  ferruginea,  Leach,  Zool.  Misc.  iii.  p.  118,  n.  6, 
pi.  148,  fig.  4,  1817  ;  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  376 ;  Kirby, 
List  Hym.  p.  24,  pi.  ii.  fig.  6,  1882.  Types  in  Mus.  Oxon  and 
B.  M.  a  (type),  Australia  (coll.  Kirby  ex.  Mus.  Leach);  h, 
Australia  (3),  (coll.  Saunders) ;  c,  Moreton  Bay,  1858  (2). 

14.  Perga  esenbeckii,  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  365,  pL 
XXXV.  fig.  5  ;  Kirby,  List  Hym.  1882,  p.  24.  Type  in  Mus.  Oxon. 
a  (type).  Swan  Kiver,  West  Australia  (coll.  Smith). 

15.  Perga  christii,  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  366,  pi.  xxxvii. 
fig.  2.  Type  in  Mus.  Oxon.  a  (type),  Swan  River,  1865 
(Stevens). 

16.  Perga  guerinii,  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  367,  pi.  xxxv. 
fig.  1.     Type  in  Mus.  Oxon.    a  (type),  Australia  (coll.  Saunders). 

17.  Perga  cameronii,  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  367,  pi. 
xxxvii.  fig.  3.  Type  in  Mus.  Oxon.  a  (type),  Australia  (coll. 
Smith). 

18.  Perga  dalmannii,  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  369,  pi. 
xxxvi.  fig.  2 ;  Kirby,  List  Hym.  1882,  p.  25.  Type  in  Mus. 
Oxon.  a  (type  of  species).  New  Holland  (Parry)  ;  h  (type), 
Melbourne  (Thwaites). 

19.  Perga  macleaii,  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  371,  pi. 
xxxv.  fig.  2.  Type  in  Mus.  Oxon.  a  (types  of  species),  Australia 
(coll.  Saunders j ;  b,  Moreton  Bay. 

20.  Perga  sjpinolce,  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  371,  pi.  xxxvi. 
fig.  4;  Kirby,  List.  Hym.  1882,  p.  26.  Type  in  Mus.  Oxon. 
^  (type),  Australia  (coll.  Smith). 

21.  Perga  hicolor,  Leach,  Zool.  Misc.  iii.  p.  116,  pi.  148,  fig. 
5,  1817;  Westwood,  P.Z.S.  1880,  p.  371;  Kirby,  List  Hym. 
1882,  p.  26.  a  (type  ?),  Australia  (3),  (Kirby) ;  h,  South  Austraha 
(Damell,  1863).  ' 

22.  Perga  foersteri,  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  368,  pi.  xxxvi. 
fig.  1 ;  Kirby,  List  Hym.  1882,  p.  26.  Type  in  Mus.  Oxon.  a 
(types  of  species).  New  Holland  (Higgins,  1868);  &,  Mel- 
bourne (3). 

23.  Perga  cressonii,  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  368,  pi. 
xxxvii.  fig.  1.  Type  in  Mus.  Oxon.  a  (type),  Swan  Eiver,  West 
Australia  (De  Boulay). 

24.  Perga  walkeri,  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  368,  pi.  xxxvi. 
fig.  5.     Type  in  Mus.  Oxon.     a  (type),  Sydney  (coll.  Smith). 

25.  Perga  vollenhovii,  Westwood,  P.Z.S.  1880,  p.  365,  pi. 
xxxiv.  fig.  5.  Type  in  Mus.  Oxon.  a  (type).  New  Holland 
(Higgins,  1868). 

26.  Perga  ritsemei,  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  365,  pi.  xxxiv. 
fig.  7 ;  Kirby,  List  Hym.  1882,  p.  27.  Type  in  Mus.  Oxon. 
^  (type),  Adelaide  (Hope). 

27.  Perga  hrullei,  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  364,  pi.  xxxiv. 
fig.  6 ;  Kirby,  List  Hym.  1882,  p.  28.  Type  in  Mus.  Oxon. 
^  (type);  South  Australia. 
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28.  Perqadahlhomii^V^^estwooA,  P.Z.S.  1880,  p.  371,  pl.xxxv. 
figs.  3,  4  ;  Kirby,  List  Hym.  1882,  p.  28.  Type  in  Mus.  Oxon. 
^y  ^  (types  of  species^,  Australia  (coll  Saunders)  ;  h,  2  Australia 
(coll.  Smith). 

29.  Pergajunnei,  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  378,  pi.  xxxvii. 
fig.  6 ;  Kirby,  List  Hym.  1882,  p.  29.  Type  in  Mus.  Oxon. 
a  (types  of  species).  Swan  Kiver  (Hope)  ;  b,  Melbourne  (Bake- 
well). 

30.  Perga  mayrii,  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  378,  pi.  xxxvii. 
fig.  7.  Type  in  Mus.  Oxon.  a  (type),  Swan  Eiver,  West 
Australia  (De  Boulay). 

31.  Perga  leachii,  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  377  ;  Kirby, 
List.  Hym.  1882,  p.  30,  pi.  ii.  fig.  11.  Types  in  Mus.  Oxon  and 
B.  M.     a,  S"  (type),  Melbourne  (Sir  S.  Saunders). 

32.  Perga  halidaii,  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  377,  pi.  xxxvii. 
fig.  5  ;  Kirby,  List  Hym.  1882,  p.  30.  Type  in  Mus.  Oxon. 
a  (types  of  species),  Adelaide  (2),  (Hope)  ;  h,  Adelaide  (Wilson)  ; 
c,  Australia  (coll.  Saunders). 

33.  Perga  latreillei,  Leach,  Zool.  Misc.  iii.  p.  116,  n.  3,  pi. 
148,  fig.  2  ;  Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.  1880,  p.  372,  pi.  xxxvi.  fig.  3  ; 
Kirby,  List  Hym.  1882,  p.  25,  pi.  ii.  fig.  8.  Types  in  Mus.  Oxon 
and  B.  M.  a  (type),  Australia  (coll.  Saunders) ;  h^  Australia 
(coll.  Smith);  c,  South  Austraha  (Damell,  1863). 

Oxford  University  Museum. 


THE    WEST    INDIAN    SPECIES    OF    DACTYLOPIUS. 

By  Prof.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  F.Z.S.,  F.E.S. 

(Concluded  from  p.  179.) 

(2.)  Dactylopius  longifilis,  Comstock. 

This  species,  which  is  easily  recognised  by  its  distinct  lateral 
appendages,  and  its  long  fine  caudal  filaments,  is  common  and 
injurious  in  Kingston.  I  have  found  it  on  species  of  Adianlam, 
Ficus,  &c.  In  June,  1892,  Miss  H.  Kilburn  sent  me  two  mango 
fruits,  badly  attacked  by  this  species. 

I  have  not  seen  Signoret's  D.  Jicus,  but,  judging  from  the 
description,  it  seems  closely  allied  to  longifilis. 

(3.)  Dactylopius,  sp.  incert. 
Mr.  Bowrey  brought  me  some  specimens  of  the  egg-plant 
{Solanum  melongena)  grown  in  his  garden  in  Kingston,  which  had 
been  severely  attacked  in  some  way,  and  were  dying  in  conse- 
quence. On  examination  the  stems  showed  several  holes,  which 
proved  to  be  blind  cavities,  tenanted  by  young  individuals  of 
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a  Dactylopius,  The  roots  were  most  severely  injured,  being  exten- 
sively corroded  and  excavated,  and  the  excavations  inhabited  by 
Dactylopii,     Ants  were  swarming  over  the  plants. 

This  species  of  Dactylopius  is  presumably  undescribed,  but 
the  specimens  were  not  sufficiently  adult  for  descriptive  purposes. 
It  has  been  recorded  ('  Insect  Life,'  iii.  pp.  413,  419)  that  a 
probably  undescribed  Dactylopius  infests  the  roots  of  tomato  in 
the  same  fashion  in  New  Mexico. 

(4.)  Dactylopius  citri,  Boisduval. 

All  I  know  about  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  the  West 
Indies  is  derived  from  a  few  examples  in  the  Jamaica  museum, 
contained  in  a  tube  marked,  *'  Scale  Insect  on  Crosset  [?Gosset] 
Coffee."  The  specimens  are  not  in  good  condition,  but  they 
appear  to  be  the  same  as  D,  destructor,  Comst.,  which  is  now 
regarded  as  a  synonym  of  citri.  Comstock  remarks  that  he 
found  destructor  abundant  on  coffee-plants. 

(5.)  Dactylopius  brevipes,  n.  sp. 

In  the  natural  cavities  of  pine-apples,  bought  in  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  I  find  specimens  of  a  small  active  Dactylopius,  allied  to 
D,  citri. 

It  is  pale  pink  in  colour,  and  little  over  1  mm.  long.     Body 
oval,  pink,   sparsely  white-mealy,  segmentation  distinct;    no 
bands  or  spots.     Sides  with  white-mealy  processes,  seventeen 
on  each  side,  about  equally  long,  except  the  four  last  on  each 
side,  which  are  longer  and  thicker,  but  none  nearly  half  the 
length  of  the  body.     Legs  and  antennae  pale  brown.     Tarsus 
decidedly  shorter  than  tibia;   there  is  a   "false-joint,"  quite 
short,  at  end  of  tibia.     Femur  stout,  and  a  little  shorter  than     -^  lorevipcs 
tibia  and  tarsus.     Four  knobbed  digitules ;   those  of  the  claw     (j^uca  ei^wged) 
short,  the  other  pair  very  long  and  slender.     Tarsus  with  at 
least  two  pairs  of  hairs  on  inner   side,    and   three    single   ones   on   outer. 
Tibia  with  seven  hairs  on  inner,  and  seven  on  outer  side.     Femur  with 
four    short    hairs    on    inner    side.     Trochanter  with   one  very  long   hair, 
almost  as  long  as  femur,  on  its  inner  side.     Antennae  with  eight  joints, 
slightly  hairy : — 3  a  little  longer  than  2,  and  about  as  long  as  1,  or  perhaps  a 
little  shorter ;  4  and  6  about  equal,  5  perhaps  a  little  longer ;  6  and  7  equal, 
and  shortest ;  8  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  3. 

This  insect  appears  to  be  a  stumpy  form,  adapted  for  life  in 
the  cavities  of  the  fruit.  It  seems  to  be  quite  distinct  from 
D.  bromelice,  which  was  found  on  a  pine-apple  from  Zanzibar. 

(6.)  Dactylopius  simplex,  n.  sp. 

Forming  scattered  patches  of  white  secretion,  quite  irregular 
in  outline,  on  the  upper  side  of  leaf  of  Pancratium  carihceum. 

?  . — About  2  mm.  long,  oval,  brown,  with  mealy  white  secretion ; 
segmentation  distinct.  No  lateral  processes  or  caudal  filaments.  Tibia 
nearly  as  long  as  femur ;  tarsus  about  one-third  length  of  tibia.     Claw  with 
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knobbed  digitule.  Legs  brownish  yellow,  hairy ;  trochanter  with  two  short 
hairs.  Antennae  8-jointed; — 4,  5,  and  6  subequal,  and  shortest;  7  next 
shortest;  then  1,  then  2;  3  and  8  longest.  These  differences  are  rather 
insignificant,  except  the  decided  shortness  of  4,  5,  and  6.  Joint  8  emits 
several  hairs,  none  as  long  as  itself.  Boiled  in  soda,  they  do  not  colour  it 
red  or  brown.  The  female,  after  soda  treatment,  is  yellowish  red.  The 
white  secretion  is  in  the  form  of  long  straight  threads. 

Larva. — Elongate-oval,  with  parallel  sides  ;  two  caudal  filaments,  not  so 
long  as  diameter  of  body,  and  joined  together  by  secretion.  Colour  of  larva 
yellowish  brown. 

This  species  was  found  by  Dr.  Strachan,  in  his  garden  in 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  August,  1892. 

D.  liliacearumy  Boucbe,  which  has  been  found  on  Pancratium, 
must  be  similar ;  but  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  from  the  very  few 
details  published  concerning  it,  it  is  probably  distinct.  D,  col- 
ceolariiBy  Maskell,  seems  also  to  be  allied  to  D.  simplex, 

(7.)  Dactylopiiis  filamentosuSy  n.  sp. 

On  a  plant  resembling  a  Vaccinium,  with  entire  mucronate 
leaves,  20  mm.  long.  Found  at  Cockburn's  Harbour,  South 
Caicos,  Bahamas,  by  Dr.  Hy.  Strachan,  June,  1892.  In  clusters, 
many  together,  on  the  stem  ;  clusters  8  or  9  mm.  across,  com- 
posed of  about  ten  individuals. 

? . — About  3  mm.  long,  shape  of  Coccus  cacti,  gi*ey,  but  covered  with 
white  secretion.  The  female,  boiled  in  caustic  soda,  turns  black,  and 
gives  off  a  purplish  black  colour.  By  transmitted  light  it  appears  not  black, 
but  violet.  The  margin  has  a  series  of  short  hairs.  The  caudal  tubercles 
emit  the  usual  filaments,  which,  however,  are  very  short.  Between  the 
tubercles,  when  the  secretion  is  removed,  four  hairs,  longer  than  the 
tubercles,  can  be  seen.  The  legs  are  very  small.  Tibia  not  nearly  twice  as 
long  as  tarsus.  Claw  slender,  with  a  very  short  knobbed  digitule.  Tarsus 
with  two  long  knobbed  hairs  as  usual.  Inner  side  of  tarsus  with  a  long, 
rather  stout  hair,  which  extends  as  far  as  to  end  of  claw.  Femur  as  long,  or 
nearly  as  long,  as  tibia  and  tarsus.  Trochanter  with  a  long  hair.  Colour  of 
legs  brownish.  Antennae  very  short,  with  only  seven  joints : — 1  and  2  about 
equal ;  3  and  4  equal,  shorter  than  2 ;  5  and  6  subequal,  shorter  still ; 
6  shortest ;  7  long. 

Larva  reddish.  Eggs  oval,  with  contents  partly  of  a  verdis-green 
colour. 

The  characters  of  this  insect  would  remove  it  from  Dactylo- 
piusy  as  strictly  defined ;  but  it  is  surely  congeneric  with 
Haskell's  D.  albizzice  and  D.  acacicB.  I  had,  at  first,  referred  it 
to  the  genus  Eliizococciis,  sens.  Comstock ;  but,  as  Mr.  Newstead 
has  pointed  out  to  me,  the  terminal  joint  of  the  antennee  is 
Dactylojnoid, 
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HESPEBIIDyE, 

NisoNiADES  TAGES,  L. — Very  local,  and  not  known  to  be 
widely  distributed  in  Ireland.  Galway  seems  to  be  its  head- 
quarters, specimens  from  which  are  characterised  generally  by 
very  distinct  grey  markings  on  the  fore  wing.  The  Enniskillen 
form,  similarly.  Near  Galway,  abundant  (A.),  Ardrahan  {Miss  N.), 
and  Castle  Taylor ;  Co.  Clare,  Cratloe  {N.),  and  Ennis.  Ennis- 
killen locally  somewhat  abundant  [S.). 

Hesperia  thaumas,  Hufii, — "  Powerscourt,  Co.  Wicklow,  and 
near  Cork"  (J5.). 

Hesperia  sylvanus,  Esp. — **  The  Morrough  of  Wicklow"  (B.) ; 
not  uncommon  in  a  meadow  in  Lord  Kenmare's  demesne,  Kil- 
larney  (W.), 

HETEBOCERA. 

SPHINGES. 

SPHINGID^. 

AcHERONTiA  ATROPOS,  L. — Generally  distributed ;  sporadic  in 
its  occurrence,  only  single  specimens  being  taken  for  the  most 
part.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  climate  usually  does  not  favour 
its  propagation,  and  that  it  occasionally  is  an  immigrant.  In  the 
*  Entomologist,'  vol.  x.  p.  300,  the  following  account  is  given  ; — 
"  On  October  8th,  an  engineer  of  one  of  the  Dublin  Steam  Packet 
Co.'s  steamers  brought  me  a  live  Acherontia  atropos,  which  had 
lighted  on  a  crate  of  cabbages  on  deck,  when  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  Irish  coast ;  and  on  October  6th,  1876,  a  Sphinx  convol- 
vuli  alighted  on  the  same  steamer."  I  have  also  a  note  of  this 
species  being  taken  at  the  Tuscar  Rock  Lighthouse,  six  miles 
from  the  S.E.  point  of  Ireland.  Its  migrating  powers  explain 
the  fact  that  it  is  almost  as  often  taken  in  Ulster  and  the  less 
genial  climate  of  the  north-west  as  in  the  south.  (In  1865, 
A.  atropos,  S.  convolvuli,  and  V.  cardui  were  noted  to  be  abundant 
at  Dingwall  in  the  Orkneys. — Ent.  vol.  iii.)  Co.  Donegal, 
Greencastle  {]V.  E.  H.) ;  Derry  (C.) ;  Co.  Antrim,  Ballycastle, 
1  by  Mr.  Milne  (C) ;  Lisburn,  S.  Stears  {W.) ;  Co.  Tyrone,  Caledon 
(J.)  and  Kilskeery  (Br.) ;  twice  taken  near  Sligo ;  Co.  Dublin, 
occasional  specimens ;  Howth,  1  {S.  R.  F.) ;  Co.  "Wicklow,  Kilcool, 
Wooden  Bridge  {M.  F.)  ;  near  Bray,  plentiful  in  1885  or  1886 ; 
Co.  Waterford,  Cappagh  {U.))  Co.  Cork,  Bandon  (L.);  near 
Ballinasloe  (i?.  £;.D.). 
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Sphinx  convolvuli,  L. — Also  an  occasional  immigrant,  and 
increasingly  so  of  late  years  ;  so  much  so  that  it  appears 
probable  that  it  breeds  in  Ireland  in  fine  seasons,  and  is  a 
commoner  species  than  A.  atropos,  *'  In  1859,  very  common  in 
Dublin  and  adjoining  counties"  [B.).  In  1882  it  occurred  in 
various  places ;  and  in  1887  was  very  numerous  all  over  Ireland. 
In  1891  and  1892  it  also  occurred  in  widely  distant  localities. 
The  following  are  places  in  which  it  has  been  taken  more  or  less 
freely  from  time  to  time : — Belfast,  Glenarm,  Armagh  (J.) ; 
Caledon,  Tyrone ;  Kingstown,  Dublin,  Howth,  Wicklow  {Btv.) ; 
Glandore,  Co.  Cork  (D.) ;  Enniscoe,  Crossmolina,  Co.  Mayo  ; 
Co.  Sligo,  Knocknarea  (Russ),  Lissadell  {Miss  G.-B.). 

[Sphinx  ligustrif  L. — I  have  no  certain  record  of  the  occur- 
rence of  this  species.  Mr.  Birchall  remarks: — *'Mr.  Haliday 
has  found  the  same,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  where."  I  have 
been  unable  to  verify  this  record  from  Haliday' s  diary  or  MSS., 
except  from  second-hand  information.  Mr.  Bristow  has  a  speci- 
men, sent  him  in  1862  or  1863  from  Ballymena  by  an  acquaintance, 
but  is  unable  to  verify  the  capture.  Also  one  from  Limerick,  of 
which  nothing  certain  is  known.  Mr.  Brakey  once  had  a  number 
of  pupae  of  this  moth  from  England,  and  set  free  twenty  imagines 
as  they  emerged,  at  Trillick,  Co.  Tyrone,  in  1872.  The  food -plant 
is  common  enough  in  Ireland ;  and  although  this  fine  insect  is 
rather  a  southern  species,  being  rare  in  Yorkshire  and  the  north, 
yet  one  would  imagine  that  the  climate  of  Southern  Ireland 
would  be  sufficiently  congenial.  Even  if  not  originally  indi- 
genous, and  although  not  such  a  migrant  as  S,  convolvuli j  one 
would  expect  that  it  must  occasionally  reach  the  Irish  shores, 
and  establish  itself.  Nor  is  it  an  insect  likely  to  escape  notice. 
It  is,  therefore,  probable  that,  with  the  increase  of  observers, 
S.  ligustri  may  be  added  to  our  list  from  southern  counties.] 

Deilephila.  galii,  Schiff. — "  Two  specimens  are  said  to  have 
been  taken  on  the  coast  "  (Greene).  These  were  captured  by  Mr. 
Coulter,  of  Dublin ;  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  record. 
One  at  Howth,  in  1888,  by  G.  V.  Hart,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Deilephila  livornica,  Esp.—*' Ty^o  specimens  are  in  the 
collection  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  captured  near  Youghal  by 
the  late  Dr.  Ball;  and  I  possess  a  pair  (out  of  four)  {[V.  K.), 
taken  near  Killarney,  in  1864,  hovering  over  a  bed  of  petunias  " 
{B.).  I  have  one,  taken  at  Kingstown  in  1888,  apparently  just 
emerged.  The  Kev.  S.  L.  Brakey  took  two  at  Ennis,  Co.  Clare, 
many  years  ago,  at  a  bed  of  lilies  of  the  valley.  One  was  also 
taken  at  Kilkenny,  by  the  Kev.  James  Bristow.  Two  at  Ormeau 
Park,  Belfast,  on  7th  and  11th  June,  1888,  by  Mr.  Chas.  Watts. 

Chcerocampa  celekio,  L. — The  Rev.  Joseph  Greene  records 
the  only  capture  of  this  rare  species,  September  17tb,  1881,  at 
MuUaghmore,  Co.  SHgo,  at  light. 
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Chcerocampa  porcellus,  L. — Distributed  throughout  the 
island,  and  fairly  numerous  in  some  localities.  On  the  Dublin 
coast,  Killiney,  Kingstown,  Howth,  and  Malahide  [Bio.).  I  have 
also  met  with  it  at  Tramore,  Dunmore,  on  the  Waterford  coast, 
as  well  as  in  Co.  Cork,  Sligo,  &c.  Inland  it  is  found  in  West- 
meath,  at  Cromlyn  {Mrs.  B.) ;  and  near  the  Lakes  of  Derrevaragh 
and  Belvidere,  and  at  Killynon  (MissR.).  In  Galway  it  abounds 
at  Ardrahan,  and  in  central  and  eastern  localities  of  that  county 
is  not  scarce. 

Chcerocampa  elpenor,  L. — This  handsome  species  is  every- 
where to  be  met  with,  and  very  abundant  in  many  localities, 
and  is  more  numerous  inland  than  the  preceding,  which  is  more 
frequently  found  on  the  sea-coast.  Near  Belfast  it  is  not  scarce 
(Bw.) ;  in  the  Co.  Tyrone,  at  Favour  Eoyal,  abundant ;  at  Farn- 
ham  Cavan,  and  Drumreaske  Monaghan.  In  Westmeath,  at 
Cromlyn  {Mrs.  B)  and  at  Killynon  {Miss  R.),  it  is  abundant.  In 
the  Cos.  Dublin,  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  Waterford  and  Cork ;  at 
Killarney  and  Sneem,  Kerry ;  at  Ennis,  Co.  Clare ;  in  Co.  Galway, 
Castle  Taylor  and  near  Ballinasloe ;  at  Markree  Castle,  and  else- 
where in  Co.  Sligo,  &c. 

Smerinthus  ocellatus,  L. — This  handsome  species  seems  to 
be  widely  distributed,  but  usually  scarce.  Single  specimens  have 
been  taken  as  follows  : — Near  the  Phcenix  Park,  Co.  Dublin  {Mr. 
Rathborne) ;  Tinahely,  Co.  Wicklow  {Bw.),  three  in  the  fens  of 
Wicklow,  by  myself;  Cromlyn,  W"estmeath  {Mrs.  B.) ;  Limerick 
{Bw.);  Ennis  {Br.)]  Cappagh  {U.).  In  Co.  Galway  it  is  very 
abundant  locally  {R.  E.  D.). 

Smerinthus  populi,  L. — Abundant  throughout  Ireland,  from 
Malin  Head  (IF.  E.  H.)  to  Cork.  Some  handsome  varieties  are 
often  bred,  suffused  with  lavender  on  the  bases  and  oblique  ante- 
marginal  band.  Mr.  Fetherston  H.  has  specimens  of  this  from 
Mayo ;  and  Mr.  M.  Fitzgibbon,  from  Howth.  The  latter  has 
also  bred  specimens  with  rich  olive-green  central  band  and  hind 
margin,  and  similar  lavender  suffusions,  and  the  discoidal  mark 
very  white  and  prolonged  to  the  costal  nervure.  Another,  in 
which  russet  takes  the  place  of  the  green,  and  the  lavender  is  of 
a  warmer  tone.  All  these  possess  the  usual  fuscous  basal  patch 
on  the  hind  wing.  I  have  seen  very  similar  aberrations  from  mid- 
Galway  {R.E.D.). 

Smerinthus  tljjIm,  L. — The  only  locality  for  this  species 
that  I  know  in  Ireland  is  in  the  Co.  Galway,  where  it  is  scarce ; 
but  I  have  seen  several  specimens,  one  of  which  has  the  hind 
wings  very  pale  russet,  and  the  central  band  of  the  fore  wing 
large  and  continuous,  and  the  green  replaced  by  an  olive-brown. 
This  accession  to  the  Irish  list,  together  with  a  large  number  of 
others  of  most  remarkable  character  and  importance,  is  due  to 
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the  energy  and  good  fortune  of  a  friend  who  has  only  lately  taken 
up  the  study  of  Lepidoptera,  and  seems  to  have  turned  up  a 
perfect  treasury  of  rarities  in  portions  of  the  old  forest  districts 
and  extensive  moors  and  bogs  of  Galway.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining  his  collection,  and  naming  many  extraor- 
dinary rarities  which  had  escaped  his  notice. 

Macroglossa  stellatarum,  L. — Very  variable  in  numbers, 
according  to  the  amount  of  sunshine  enjoyed  each  summer. 
Often  abundant  even  near  Belfast  and  Lisburn  (W.);  but  in 
cold  summers  scarcely  to  be  seen.  The  larvae  feed  up  very 
rapidly  in  warm  weather,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
a  succession  of  broods  on  the  Continent.  At  Kingstown  I  have 
watched  the  female  depositing  her  ova,  and  from  these,  within 
about  six  weeks,  have  bred  two  imagines  in  September,  the  rest 
of  the  pupae  hybernating. 

Macroglossa  bombyliformis,  Och. — Abundant  in  many  Irish 
localities,  but  appears  to  be  rather  fickle  in  habits,  disappearing 
suddenly  from  its  usual  habitat  without  apparent  cause.  It  is 
easily  taken  when  feeding  on  the  flowers  of  bugle  or  marsh- 
rattle  ;  but  on  very  hot  days  its  activity  on  the  wing  is 
prodigious,  as  it  scarcely  pauses  to  taste  the  flowers,  and  flies  as 
rapidly  as  the  preceding  species.  When  first  emerged  from  the 
pupa,  the  clear  membrane  of  the  wings  is  slightly  scaled.  In  the 
north  it  is  found  at  Inishowen  {W.  E.  H.),  in  Colin  and  Crawfords- 
burn  Glens  (Bw.),  and  elsewhere  on  hills  about  Belfast  (IF.).  In 
Co.  Monaghan,  at  Drumreaske,  where  it  used  to  be  very  abundant ; 
and  near  Favour  Koyal  and  Altadiawan,  Tyrone,  it  is  numerous. 
Cromlyn,  Westmeath,  scarce  {Mrs,  B.) ;  Ardrahan,  Co.  Galway 
(Miss  N.) ;  Hollybrook,  Koscommon  {Miss  ff.) ;  L.  Gill,  Sligo  ; 
in  Co.  Dublin,  and  Killynauly  Wood  {Biv.)  Wicklow;  and  at 
Killarney;  Co.  Cork  (L.)  at  Glandore  (I).),  very  abundant  near 
Kenmare  {Miss  V.).  Its  congener,  M.fuciformis,  the  commoner 
Bpecies  in  the  sister  country,  has  never  been  observed  in  Ireland. 

SESIIDjE. 

Trochilium  apiformis,  Clerck. — "  Cork  and  Waterford,  but 
has  not  been  observed  further  north  "  {B.).  Osier  beds  being 
rather  infrequent  in  Ireland,  T.  crahroniformis  is  often  found  in 
the  common  poplar,  as  well  as  in  sallow  in  willow.  I  have  found 
poplar  trees  infested  with  Trochilium  at  Lissadell,  Sligo,  and  in 
the  Co.  Monaghan  and  elsewhere,  but  have  not  taken  the  imago. 
I  have,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  T.  apiformis  is  occasion- 
ally to  be  found  in  the  northern  half  of  the  island.  In  a  marsh 
near  the  city  of  AVaterford  I  found  the  larva3  of  apiformis  plenti- 
ful in  young  jjoplars,  and  saw  the  imago  bred  by  a  resident  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  Eev.  J.  Greene  has  taken  it  near  Dublin. 
Glandore,  Co.  Cork  (D.). 
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Trochilium  crabroniformis,  Lewin, — Widely  spread  and 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  infesting  poplar,  willow, 
sallow,  and  osiers.  Knockbreda,  Co.  Down  (Biu.);  Derry; 
near  Monaghan ;  Cromlyn,  Westmeath  {Mrs.  B.);  Howth,  abun- 
dant ;  in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin  (Eathmines  and  Drumcondra) 
and  Kingstown,  abundant ;  Malahide  (N.) ;  at  Armagh  and 
Castledermot,  Co.  Kildare  (J".). 

Sesia  scoliiformis,  Bo7^k, — Cromaglaun  Glen,  Killarney,  is 
the  locality  where  Mr.  Birchall  found  birch  trees  infested,  he 
believed,  with  this  species,  but  he  did  not  get  the  imago.  I  also 
noticed  similar  traces  in  the  same  neighbourhood  in  1885,  but 
saw  no  imagines. 

Sesia  tipuliformis,  Clerck. — Common  near  Dublin,  and  else- 
where found  in  Ireland.  Derry  (C).  I  have  reason  to  believe  it 
is  widely  distributed,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
collectors. 

Sesia  myopiformis,  Borh. — "Dublin  and  Cork"  (J5.). 

Sesia  culiciformis,  L. — Killarney  (J5.). — The  Kev.  Joseph 
Greene  records  it  as  Irish,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  A.  H. 
Haliday.  I  have  found  birch  logs  bored  and  empty  pupae  near 
Ballinasloe.  Mr.  Milne,  of  Derry,  reports  traces  of  a  similar 
nature  in  his  neighbourhood. 

Sesia  musciformis,  Vieio.—Mx.  Gregson  is  said  to  have  taken 
a  specimen  at  Howth.  I  found  it  on  the  Saltee  Islands,  Co. 
Wexford,  where,  however,  it  was  scarce. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  AND   OBSERVATIONS. 

Butterflies  and  Colour. — Bearing  on  the  subject  of  butterflies 
being  attracted  to  flowers  or  objects  of  a  colour  resembling  their  own,  I 
recently  stumbled  upon  a  note,  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Lefroy,  in  '  Science  Gossip ' 
(1871,  p.  258),  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: — "When  reading 
some  papers  on  butterflies  by  the  Rev.  J.  Johns,  in  a  monthly  serial,  I 
came  across  a  paragraph  in  which  the  writer  said  that  P.  hrassiccB  and  other 
white  butterflies  had  a  predilection  for  settling  on  flowers  of  the  same  colour 
as  themselves,  and  although  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  doubt  the  statement, 
I  resolved  to  watch  for  myself.  The  result  was  that  not  only  am  I  firmly 
convinced  that  the  whites  have  a  preference  for  white  flowers,  but,  going 
further  than  this,  I  have  noticed  that  a  small  bed  of  Nemophila  had  such 
attractions  for  the  blues  as  to  prevent  them  settling  on  other  flowers." — 
H.  G.  Knaggs  ;  Camden  Road,  August  7. 

Note  on  the  Larva  of  Dioranura  vinula. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Turner's 
query  concerning  the  larval  ecdyses  of  Dicranura  vinula  {ante,  p.  248),  I 
believe  that  the  number  of  ecdyses  depends  largely  upon  the  food.  I  have 
reared  a  good  many  broods  of  this  moth,  and  have  found  that  black  poplar 
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Sugar 

Calymnia  diffinis 

76 

Noctua  n(hi 

68 

Calymnia  pyralina 

60 

Caradrina  taraxaci 

64 

Calymnia  affinis 

42 

Mania  maura 

34 

-Cerigo  maiura 

32 

Caradrina  alsines 

14 

Tethea  subtusa 

0 

T.  retusa 

0 

Sugar. 

Honeydew 

Caradrina  taraxaci 

40 

27 

Calymnia  diffinis 
Cerigo  matura 
Calymnia  pyralina 
Caradrina  alsines 

37 
24 
17 
13 

6 
0 
9 
3 

Calymnia  affinis 
Tethea  subtusa 

8 
2 

2 
14 

T.  retusa 

0 

4 

TriphcBna  interjecta 

0 

2 

invariably  seems  to  produce  three  ecdyses  in  the  larvse  after  the  *'  black  " 
stage.  White  willow,  white  poplar,  and  sallow,  produce,  in  most  cases, 
four  ecdyses.  With  white  willow,  however,  I  have  occasionally  found  five 
ecdyses ;  in  one  case  (which  turned  out  to  be  a  somewhat  rare  variety)  six. 
White  poplar  sometimes  produces  three  ecdyses.  —  W.  H.  Seyfang  ; 
St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  August  15,  1893. 

Sugar  versus  Honeydew.  —  In  1875,  and  again  in  1876,  I  had 
excellent  opportunities  for  observing  the  nightly  attendance  of  moths  at 
sugar  and  honeydew,  and  an  account  of  these  observations  will  be  found  in 
the  '  Entomologist '  for  1878  (xi.  271).  In  1876,  202  specimens  were 
taken  between  July  14th  and  August  15th,  and  of  these  61  were  attracted 
by  the  honeydew.  Of  the  476  specimens  of  Noctuae  taken  between  July  9th 
and  August  28th  in  the  previous  year,  only  96  were  from  honeydew.  The 
numbers  were  made  up  in  the  respective  years  as  follows  : — 

1875.  1876. 

Honeydew. 
11 

5 

7 
43 
16 

3 

0 

6 

4 

1 

Besides  the  species  enumerated  above,  a  large  number  of  commoner 
ones  also  came  to  the  sugar,  but  very  few  to  the  honeydew.  Two  or  three 
Geometrae  visited  the  latter  attraction,  and  Zanclognatha  tarsipennalis, 
Pyralis  costalis,  and  P.  glaucinalis  were  common  at  the  sugar.  This 
year  honeydew  has  been  excessively  abundant,  but  I  cannot  suppose  that 
the  poor  results  which  have  attended  sugaring  expeditions  are  directly 
attributable  to  this  fact.  I  should  say  that  the  scarcity  of  moths  at  sugar 
is  not  because  honeydew  proved  more  attractive,  but  rather  because  the 
meteorological  conditions  favourable  to  aphides,  enabling  them  to  increase 
and  multiply  prodigiously,  have  been  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  injurious 
to  moths.  It  seems  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  to  many  species  of 
moths  occurring  in  this  country  abnormal  heat  and  drought  are  as 
disastrous  as  exceptional  cold  and  wet.  The  observations  and  opinions 
of  others  relative  to  these  matters  would  be  exceedingly  interesting. — 
Richard  South  ;  12,  Abbey  Gardens,  St.  John's  Wood. 

Pachetra  LEUcoPHiEA  IN  ENGLAND. — A  fcw  years  ago  an  entomo- 
logical friend  showed  me  a  series  of  six  specimens  of  the  above  insect, 
which  he  had  captured  on  the  South  Downs,  pointing  out  the  spot  where 
he  had  taken  them  on  condition  that  I  would  not  publish  or  otherwise 
reveal  the  same.  As,  however,  the  locality  is  one  from  which  this  species 
has  been  already  recorded,  nothing  is  lost  to  science  by  my  compliance  with 
his  wishes,  and  I  only  mention  the  above  facts  to  disclaim  any  credit  for 
having  made  the  discovery  myself.  My  object  in  sending  this  note  is  to 
point  out  that  although  I  have  collected  this  insect  in  the  past,  it  has 
hitherto  occurred  so  sparingly  that,  until  now,  I  had  been  unable  to  complete 
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my  own  series.  This  year,  however,  it  was  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
enable  me  to  fill  up  my  own  set  and  distribute  a  few  pairs  among  my 
friends.  The  South  Downs  of  England  are,  I  believe,  the  extreme 
northern  limit  of  its  occurrence,  and  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  excep- 
tionally fine  and  hot  spring  favouring  the  growth  of  the  larvse,  that  it 
occurred  this  year  so  much  more  freely  than  usual.  I  obtained  a  large 
batch  of  eggs  from  one  of  the  females,  but  as  I  started  for  a  botanical  tour 
in  North  Italy  the  very  day  on  which  they  hatched,  the  bulk  of  my  larvae 
died  or  ate  one  another,  and  I  have  now  but  four  left. — Fkederick 
J.  Hanbury;  37,  Lombard  Street,  E.G.,  August  23,  1893. 

The  Plague  of  Wasps. — This  morning's  *  Standard '  (August  23rd, 
1893)  contains  an  account  of  the  very  destructive  damage  inflicted  on  the 
fruit  crops  in  Essex  by  wasps,  and  the  consequent  destruction  by  gardeners 
in  one  neighbourhood  alone  of  300  nests  during  the  last  few  days.  Mention 
is  also  made  of  an  island  in  the  same  county  swarming  with  wasps,  which 
instantaneously  attack  all  the  food  brought  by  tourists  bent  on  enjoying  a 
picnic  there.  Not  long  since,  at  an  open-air  tea  given  by  the  Salvation 
Army  in  the  South  of  England,  the  wasps  covered  all  the  jam,  sugar,  &c., 
and  stung  several  of  the  children  ;  a  scene  of  confusion  ensued,  and  the 
teachers  and  conductors  of  the  party  were  at  their  wits'  end  what  to  do, 
until  they  bethought  themselves  of  the  expedient  of  daubing  the  branches 
of  neighbouring  trees  all  over  with  the  jam,  and  thus  occasioned  a  diversion 
thither  of  the  winged  pests.  Only  a  few  days  since,  a  French  gentleman, 
resident  at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  was  engaged  in  taking  a  nest  in  his  garden 
one  morning,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  strong  swarm,  and  severely  stung 
all  over  the  head  and  face.  The  unfortunate  man  rushed  into  his  house  in 
a  pitiable  state  and  immediately  sent  for  a  doctor,  but  was  dead  before 
medical  aid,  though  summoned  with  all  haste,  arrived.  The  unusual 
number  of  wasps  this  year  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  extreme  dryness 
of  the  spring,  and  also  to  the  almost  unprecedented  length  and  heat  of  the 
present  summer.  In  reference  to  the  300  nests  above  mentioned,  these 
probably  averaged,  on  the  most  moderate  computation,  2000  wasps  per  nest 
(and  a  strong  nest  will  frequently  reach  4000).  But  to  take  the  lowest 
figure,  300  nests  containing  2000  each  make  a  total  of  600,000  wasps. 
Now  in  spite  of  great  care,  cost  and  labour,  expended  in  searching  out  and 
destroying,  when  summer  is  well  advanced,  the  nests  that  send  forth  their 
hordes  to  our  orchards  and  wall-fruit,  several  nests  are  nearly  sure  to  escape 
observation,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  will  be  numerous  absentees 
when  any  particular  nest  is  taken.  The  easiest  and  most  efficacious 
method  is,  if  possible,  to  catch  the  mothers  of  the  very  numerous  progeny, 
the  queens,  as  they  flit  about  a  sunny  bank  in  April,  before  they  are 
permanently  located  inside  their  self-chosen  domicile.  I  adopted  this  plan 
in  1888,  capturing  25  queens,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  Dudden  Hill,  22 
of  Vespa  germanica  and  3  of  F.  vulgaris;  and  a  marked  diminution  of 
.  wasps  was  observable  in  Kilburu  last  summer.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  1852,  1853,  1854,  and  1856  were  all  seasons  remarkable  for  the 
abundance  of  wasps.  Gas  tar,  paraffin,  lighted  straw,  and  boiling  water, 
may  be  quoted  among  the  various  methods  resorted  to  for  destroying  the 
nests,  the  two  last  named  being  probably  the  least  efficacious.  Personally, 
1  believe  there  is  no  plan  better  than  the  old-fashioned  one  of  a  coarse 
rag  folded  many  times,  with  a  layer  of  sulphur  between  each  fold,  stuck 
deep  into  the  hole  at  dusk,  and  then  to  ignite  the  end,  and  to  blow  long, 
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slowly,  and  steadily  with  bellows.  I  have  myself  taken  many  nests  in  this 
way.  As  a  rule,  the  numerical  strength  of  the  nest  will  be  found  to 
correspond  to  the  size  of  the  hole,  a  weak  nest  being  entered  through  only 
a  small  aperture.— F.  A.  Walker,  D.D.;  Dun  Mallard,  Cricklewood. 
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CoLiAS  HYALE  AT  Chichester. — On  August  14th  my  brother,  Mr.  F. 
Anderson,  took  two  fine  Colias  hyale  in  a  clover  field  here,  and  owing  to 
the  cane  unfortunately  slipping  out  of  the  net,  and  a  high  wind  at  the 
time,  which  carried  the  insect  out  of  sight,  missed  another.  On  the  16th 
another  specimen  was  captured.  Any  notes  respecting  the  genus  Colias 
will  this  year  be  especially  interesting  and  valuable,  after  the  abnormal 
abundance  of  Colias  edusa  in  the  preceding.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  up 
to  the  present  time  not  a  single  Colias  edusa,  nor  its  variety  helice,  has 
been  seen  here ;  in  marked  contrast  to  the  swarms  of  last  autumn. 
Equally  singular  too  is  the  absence  of  the  Vanessas, — atalanta,  io,  cardui, 
and  urtic(B,  and  of  Plusia  gamma. — Joseph  Anderson,  Jun. ;  Chichester, 
August  17,  1893. 

Colias  edusa  in  Cambridgeshire.  —  On  Friday,  August  18th,  I 
was  walking  across  a  stubble-field  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  a 
specimen  of  Colias  edusa  flew  up  in  front  of  me.  I  had  not  a  net  with  me, 
but  I  captured  it  under  my  hat.  It  was  a  male. — (Miss)  M.  Wilson  ; 
The  Vicarage,  Guilden  Morden,  Royston,  August  21,  1893. 

Vanessa  c-album,  &c.,  at  Cheadle. — I  have  just  returned  from  a  few 
days'  visit  to  a  place  near  Welshpool,  where  I  have  been  taking  Vanessa 
c-album  in  fine  condition,  and  a  second  brood  of  LyccBua  argiolus.  Amphi- 
pyra  pyramidea  came  freely  to  sugar. — E.  W.  H.  Blagg;  Cheadle,  Staffs., 
July  27,  1893. 

AcHERONTiA  ATROPOS.  —  Last  wcck  I  received  two  fine  larvae  of 
Acherontia  atropos  from  potato  gardens  here,  and  being  full-fed  they  at  once 
buried  in  the  cocoa-nut  fibre  provided  for  them.  As  I  have  not  previously 
bred  this  species,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  it  would  be  better  to  force 
them  in  the  spring  or  to  leave  them  to  come  out  naturally.  —  Douglas  H. 
Pearson  ;  Chilwell,  Notts,  August  12,  1893. 

[Possibly  the  imagines  may  emerge  in  September  or  October. — Ed.] 

Acherontia  atropos. — I  bred  a  fine  female  of  this  moth  from  a  larva 
found  on  potatoes  on  August  6th,  1892.  It  was  a  very  noisy  insect, 
protesting  vigorously  with  loud  squeaks  when  handled  whilst  being  chloro- 
formed. On  the  12th  July  last,  a  larva  was  brought  me,  which  went  to 
earth  immediately  on  being  placed  in  the  flower-pot. — Joseph  Anderson. 
Jun.;  Chichester,  August  17,  1893. 

Gnophria  rubricollis,  L.— What  is  the  usual  time  of  appearance  of 
this  species?  According  to  Newman  the  moth  emerges  in  August,  and  a 
writer  in  the  '  Entomologist '  for  February  last  (p.  52)  states  that  it  used  to 
be  taken  in  Gloucestershire  in  that  month,  but  that  it  was  taken  in  June 
last  year  in  Somerset.     I  can  vouch  for  its  still  earlier  emergence,  as  my 
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brother  and  I  took  two  specimens  of  the  raoth  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  May 
last  at  Newball,  Lincolnshire. — J.  W.  Carr;  University  College,  Notting- 
ham, July  27,  1893. 

Plusia  moneta  at  Southborough,  Tunbridge  Wells. — I  have  much 
pleasure  in  again  recording  the  capture,  and  also  the  breeding  from  larvae, 
of  P.  moneta.  I  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  brood  of  larvae  from  monk's- 
hood  on  April  17th,  from  a  friend's  garden ;  but  I  am  very  sorry  to  state 
that  the  percentage  of  imagines  bred  was  very  small,  owing  to  my  neglect 
in  not  keeping  the  pupa  moist  enough  during  the  very  hot  weather  we  had 
in  May.  Both  captured  and  bred  specimens,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  are  of 
full  size.  Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to  note  that  the  pupa  is  parti- 
coloured, the  upper  half  is  glossy  black,  and  the  under  half  pale  green.  I 
do  not  think  this  has  been  previously  mentioned. —  M.  M.  Phipps; 
Southborough  Brewery,  Tunbridge  Wells,  August  11,  1893. 

Macaria  LiTURATA  IN  MIDDLESEX. — This  spccics  may  be  added  to  the 
list  of  moths  taken  in  Middlesex.  I  captured  one  in  this  garden  on  16th 
of  this  month,  near  a  Scotch  fir.  I  may  mention  that  the  fir-tree  is  quite 
isolated,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood.  [See  also 
ante  p.  251. — Ed.] — C.  A.  Bird;  Rosedale,  162,  Dalling  Road,  Hammer- 
smith, W.,  August  22,  1893. 

Note  on  Tortrix  semialbana. — I  have  the  pleasure  to  record  the 
capture  of  Tortrix  semialbana  in  June  last.  Although  scarce  in  the 
locality,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  species  is  still  in  existence,  and 
by  closely  searching  the  locality  a  few  times  I  was  enabled  to  capture 
a  sufficient  number  to  complete  ray  series.  It  is  very  secluded  in  its 
habits,  and  when  disturbed  simply  falls  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves 
exposed  to  view.  Very  few  of  the  specimens  I  captured  flew  any  distance 
when  disturbed. — W.  Purdey;  Folkestone,  August  20,  1893. 

Stigmonota  ravulana. — I  have  discovered  a  specimen  of  this  Tortrix 
among  my  captures  this  year.  It  was  netted  in  May,  but  I  had  overlooked 
it  until  I  was  taking  my  specimens  off  the  setting-boards.  I  have  not 
taken  this  species  for  years,  and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  it  is  scarce 
in  this  locality,  although  I  have  searched  for  it  at  convenient  times.  —  W. 
Purdey;   129,  Dover  Street,  Folkestone,  August  23,  1893. 

The  Early  Season  : — May  28th,  Platytes  cerussellus  ;  June  9th,  Halia 
vauaria;  13th,  Cidaria  populata ;  14th,  Hylophila  prasinana  [vf or n) ;  16th, 
Argynnis  aglaia  (abundant) ;  21st,  Epinephele  hyperanthus  (abundant), 
Crambus  pinetellus;  26th,  Crocallis  elinguaria  (worn),  female  depobited 
ova;  29th,  Thecla  quercus,  Melanargia  galatea ;  30th,  Epiinephele  tithonus 
(abundant),  Vmiessa  io.  July  I'^ih ^  Argymiis  selene  (second  brood),  AmpJd- 
pyra  pyramidea,  Hydrcecia  micacea  ;  20th,  Leucophasia  sinapis  (second 
brood). — John  N.  Still;  Bridestowe,  Devon,  August  5,  1893. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Lepidoptera  observed  this  year  at  or  near 
Hereford: — March  l'2th,  Pieris  rap  cb  ;  '^Sth ,  Xylocamjm  lithoriza;  29  th, 
Lycmna  argiolus.  April  5th,  Pieris  napi,  Saturnia  carpini ;  6th,  Coremia 
vnidentata ;  7th,  Argynnis  eiiphrosyne,  Syrichthus  malvcB,  Euchhe  carda^ 
mines  ;  8th,  Ampliidasys prodromaria^  Hadeimsnasa ;  10th,  Pieris  brassicce, 
Leucophasia  sinapis,  Pararge  egeria,  Arctia  fuliginosa ;  14tii,  Lobopliora 
lobulata ;  17ih,  Melanippe  jiuctuata ;  19th,  Acidalia  renmtata,  Abraxas 
ulmata,   Hemerophila   abruptaria,  Cilix  spinula ;  20th,  Nisoniades  tagesj 
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Fararge  megara,  Coremla  propug7iata,  Venilia  ynaculatay  Numerla  ])ulver» 
aiitty  Corycia  temerata :  2'2nd,  Nemeobius  lucina,  Tephrosia  punctulata, 
Ephyra  punctarla,  Fidonia  atomaria,  Lomaspilis  marginata  ;  Q5lh,  Tkecla 
rvbi,  Ccenoiiympha  pamphilus,  Arctia  mendica,  Asthena  candidata,  Cabera 
exanthemaria,  Euclidia  mi,  E.  glyphica,  Phytometra  cBnea ;  26lh,  Mela- 
nippe  subtristata,  Plusia  gamma  ;  '29th,  Platypteryx  hamula,  lodis  lacteariaf 
Minoa  euphorbiata,  Eubolia  palum^baria ;  30th,  Helwdes  arbuii.  May  2ud, 
Evpisteria  heparata ;  3rd,  Epione  vespertaria,  Melanippe  hastata,  Eiiuiie- 
lesia  albulata,  Dasychira  pudibunda  ;  4th,  Melanippe  montanata ;  8th, 
Lycmia  icarus ;  9ih,  Hesperia  sylvanus,  Lyccena  medon;  12th,  Proci'is 
geryon  June  1st,  Acidalia  aver sata  ;  17th,  Vaiiessa  c-album  {eArlyhrood}; 
*^2nd,  Hesperia  linea.  August  17th,  Xanthia  silago ;  18th,  Vanessa 
c-albuni  (late  brood):  19th,  Neuronia  popular  is ;  '21st,  Xanthia  cerago. — 
F.  L.  Blathwayt  ;  Hereford,  August  31,  1893. 

Notes  from  Reading. — On  March  7th  Cymatophora  jiavicornis  was 
certainly  worn;  Brephos parthenias  was  out  the  same  day  and  fresh;  the 
next  day  it  was  common.  On  April  3rd  I  took  Endromis  versicolor  from 
birch.  Saturnia  carpini  was  flyiuf:;  over  the  heath  on  the  7th,  B.  par- 
thenias  still  being  on  the  wing.  Tuesday,  the  18th,  Phytometra  cenea  was 
taken  ;  on  the  19th  Demas  coryli  and  Tejyhrosia  consonoria ;  20th,  Lithosia 
aureola  and  Orgyia  pudibunda.  On  the  25th  Leucophasia  sinapis  and 
Argynnis  euphrosyne  were  fully  out.  On  May  2nd,  from  beech  trunks,  t 
took  two  dark  forms  of  Stauropus  fagi ;  this  is  ten  days  earlier  than  last 
year.  On  the  3rd  Ephyra  omicronaria,  Lomispilis  marginata,  Minoa 
euphorbiata,  and  Melanippe  hastata;  the  6th  Lobophora  viretata.  On  the 
11th  and  12th  M.  hastata  was  flying  freely  m  the  sunshine.  The  22nd 
Hypsipetes  impluviata  appeared,  while  L.  sinapis  had  almost  ceased  flying. 
On  the  29th  Asthena  blonieri,  Abraxas  ulmata,  and  Hepialus  velleda,  were 
taken.  June  6th  Eucosmia  undulata,  Lobophora  sexalisata,  B.nd  Eupisteria 
heparata,  the  latter  much  worn.  My  friend  Mr.  Holland  and  self  tried 
sugar  this  night,  but  it  turned  out  a  dismal  failure.  Onthe  29th  A.  blomeri 
was  still  out  and  fresh,  but  only  a  few  worn  stragglers  of  A.  ulmata  were 
left.  On  July  1st  Macroglossa  stellatarum  was  about  in  unusual  numbers. 
On  the  2nd  the  second  brood  of  P.  anea  and  L.  sinapis  had  appeared;  the 
same  day  I  netted  my  first  G.  rhamni,  and  Vanessa  poly chlor is  was  ragged. 
On  the  9th  L.  sinapis  and  Boarmia  roboraria  were  worn,  while  V.  poly- 
chloris  had  disappeared  for  the  season.  The  second  broods  of  L.  marginata 
and  Ephyra  pendularia  were  out  this  day. — J.  Clarke  ;  Reading,  Aug.  22. 

Bracon  scutellaris,  Wesmael,  at  Plumstead. — Amongst  the  very 
few  entomological  rambles  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  enjoy  this  season,  was 
one  paid  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Plumstead,  on  June  1st,  when  it 
was  my  pleasure,  while  sweeping  the  rushes,  &c.,  that  are  getatable  at  low 
water,  to  capture,  amongst  other  things,  several  good  species  of  BraconidiB, 
one  of  which  did  not  seem  at  all  familiar  to  me.  I  at  first  thought  it  might 
be  B.  erythrostictus  of  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Marshall's  *  Monograph,'  1885, 
but  on  referring  to  his  description  I  found  it  did  not  agree.  I  sent  it  on  to 
that  gentleman,  who,  with  his  usual  kindness,  at  once  identified  and 
returned  it  to  me  as  Bracon  scutellaris,  Wesm.,  the  second  known  capture 
in  this  country,  he  forestalling  me  by  taking  one  specimen  last  year  in  a 
wood  in  Cornwall.  This  species  has,  however,  never  been  recorded  as 
British  ;  hence,  perhaps,  I  may  be  forgiven  for  making  this  species  known 
as  a  native  of  these  Isles.     The  other  species  of  Bracouidse  takeu  were  a 
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male  and  female  of  B.  colpophorus,  Wesm.,  not  at  all  a  common  species  ; 
B.  fmcicoxis,  Wesm. ;  B.  stablis,  Wesm.,  both  sexes,  and  which  Mr. 
Marshall  says  is  uncommon  ;  also  several  specimens  of  B.  regularis,  Wesm., 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  fairly  plentiful,  although  Mr.  Marshall,  in  his 
•  Monograph,'  speaks  of  only  two  males  as  beinof  taken  by  himself,  while 
Mr.  Fitch  has  taken  females  at  Maldon. — T.  il.  Billups. 

Bracon  ostmaelii,  Wesmael. — This  is  another  previously  unrecorded 
species,  taken  by  myself  at  Oxshott,  in  the  month  of  July  of  last  year.  It 
is  only  right  to  say  that  this  species  has  been  known  as  British  to  the  Rev. 
T.  A.  Marshall  for  several  years  past,  bat,  like  the  preceding  species,  has 
been  reserved  with  a  number  of  other  things  to  be  described  in  a  Supple- 
ment to  his  valuable  '  Monograph,'  whenever  that  may  be  called  for. 
Amongst  other  good  things  taken  at  the  same  place  were  a  male  and  female 
of  B.  robertl,  Wesm.,  and  a  solitary  female  of  Chelonus  latruncidus, 
Marshall.— T.  R.  B. 

Erratum.  —  Page  251,  for  **  Tortrix  tenebrata"  read  "  Heliaca 
te7iebrata," 


SOCIETIES. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
July  ^Zlth,  1893. — J.  Jenner  Weir,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  A.  Robinson  exhibited  a  magnificent  series  of  Callimorpha  hera,  L., 
bred  from  ova  obtained  from  a  female  captured  in  Devonshire  in  August, 
1892.  He  pointed  out  that  the  hind  wings  showed  three  distinct  varieties 
of  coloration,  namely,  the  typical  scarlet,  the  var.  lutescens,  and  an  inter- 
mediate orange  colour,  the  relative  numbers  of  each  being  about  equal ;  he 
also  mentioned  that  among  those  he  bred  a  large  number  were  deformed 
in  the  hind  wings,  and  principally  in  the  left  one.  Mr.  Robinson  also  had 
two  specimens  of  Dicranum  bicuspis,  Bork.,  from  Tilgate  Forest,  in  one  of 
which  the  dark  colour  was  absent  from  the  central  fascia  and  apical  patch, 
thus  giving  the  insect  a  remarkably  pale  appearance.  Mr.  Turner 
exhibited  a  fine  series  of  Pempelia  palumbella,  Fb.,  from  Oxshott ;  also  a 
few  extreme  forms  of  Thera  variata,  Schiff!,  bred  from  various  suburban 
localities,  one  being  almost  unicolorous,  and  T.  Jirmata,  Hb.,  &c.  M?-, 
Dennis,  a  box  of  Tliecla  betulcB,  L.,  bred  at  the  end  of  June,  from  larvae 
taken  in  Epping  Forest,  one  having  the  orange  band  somewhat  smaller 
than  usual.  Mr.  R.  Ad  kin  exhibited  a  short  series  of  Smerinthus  populi, 
L.,  bred  from  larvae  taken  last  autumn  in  Sutherlandshire ;  the  majority  of 
the  specimens  were  of  the  usual  Scotch  form,  but  in  one  the  prevaiHng 
colour  was  a  pinkish  grey,  and  closely  resembled  two  others  from  the  New 
Forest  and  Lewishara  respectively,  which  were  shown  for  comparison ;  also 
three  Smerinthus  ocellatus,  L.,  bred  from  larvae  found  in  his  garden  at 
Lewisham,  one  of  them  having  the  ground  colour  unusually  pale,  thus 
giving  the  insect  a  particularly  bright  appearance.  Mr.  Barrett  exhibited 
the  larvae  belonging  to  the  Diurnea  group,  referred  to  by  him  at  the  last 
meeting,  and  made  some  comments  thereon.  These  larvae,  if  not  actually 
still  alive,  were  in  a  state  of  very  fresh  preservation,  and  Mr.  Weir  said  he 
thought  there  was  hardly  any  doubt  about  their  having  been  stored  by  one 
of  the  mason  wasps,  as  food  for  its  young.  Mr.  H.  Williams  exhibited  five 
pupae  of  Leucophasia  sinapis,  L.,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  gradual 
development  of  the  perfect  insect,  and  mentioned  that  the  black  tip  showed 
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through  the  pupa-skin  ouly  a  very  few  hours  before  emergence.  One  of  the 
specimens  in  which  it  had  become  visible  during  the  afternoon,  emerged 
during  the  course  of  the  evening.  The  average  dates  were — ova  laid  26th 
May,  hatched  6th  June,  the  first  pupating  on  the  9th  July.  Mr.  Step  ex- 
hibited the  following  species  of  galls  from  Epsom,  viz.,  Andricus  fecundatrixy 
Htg.,  Neuroterus  lenticular  is,  Olivier,  Andricus  ostreus,  Cynips  kollari, 
Rhodites  nervosus,  Curt.,  R.  rosa,  Htg.,  R.  eglantencB,  Htg.  Mr.  Step  ex- 
patiated upon  the  advantages  of  studying  the  Phytophagous  Hyraenoptera, 
and  a  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Step,  Barrett,  Weir,  and  others 
took  part. 

August  lOth. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Weir  exhibited  some 
cases  which  had  been  found  under  a  sycamore  by  a  neighbour  of  his,  Mr. 
Tolhurst,  at  Beckenham.  He  said  that  attention  had  been  called  to  these 
cases  by  seeing  them  hopping  over  a  gravel  walk,  a  power  which  they 
retained  for  some  days  after  they  were  obtained.  The  cases  were  circular 
disks  about  13  mm.  in  diameter  and  had  been  made  from  the  upper  cuticle 
of  the  sycamore  leaf,  forming  one  side,  and  silk  the  other.  Upon 
examining  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  the  round  spots  from  which  the  cases  were 
partly  formed  were  plainly  visible,  and  also  the  large  blotch  from  which  the 
larva  had  eaten  the  parenchyma.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  they  might 
be  the  cases  of  a  Tischeria,  but  they  had  since  been  identified  by 
Mr.  McLachlan  as  the  work  of  a  sawfly,  Phyllotoma  aceris,  a  somewhat 
detailed  life- history  of  which  is  given  by  Charles  Healy,  •  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,' 
iv.  pp.  105-107  (1867).  The  President  also  exhibited  nearly  adult  larvae 
of  HetnerojyJiila  ahruptaria,  and  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  two  pairs  of 
prolegs  were,  as  usual  in  Geometers,  fully  developed,  and  that  there  were 
also  two  other  imperfect  pairs  in  front  of  these.  He  considered  these  very 
imperfect  prolegs  to  be  vestigial.  Mr.  Frohawk  exhibited  specimens  of 
Macroglossa  bombylifoi'mis,  together  with  a  species  of  humble-bee,  which  it 
mimics,  both  captured  in  company  over  rhododendrons  in  the  New  Forest, 
21st  May  last.  Mr.  Robt.  Adkiu  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Sesia  asiliformis, 
Rott.  {cynipiformis,  Esp.),  that  he  had  reared  from  a  pupa  received  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Abbot's  Wood,  and  pointed  out  that  the  colour  of  the 
band  of  the  left  fore  wing  was  yellow  instead  of  red ;  and  that  the  narrow 
costal  streak  of  the  same  wing,  although  red  at  the  base,  assumed  the  yellow 
coloration  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  length,  the  red  gradually  giving 
way  to  the  yellow.  He  regarded  this  specimen  as  of  some  interest,  as  being 
another  example  of  the  change  of  colour  from  red  to  yellow  in  the  Sesiidae, 
and,  he  believed,  in  a  species  where  the  change  had  not  been  previously 
noticed.  He  also  exhibited  a  series  of  Spilosoma  lubricipeda,  Esp.,  the 
descendants  of  Barubley  ancestors,  and  he  believed  the  same  stock  from 
which  the  extreme  radiated  forms  reared  in  some  numbers  of  late  had 
sprung,  but  in  the  most  strongly  marked  specimens  of  the  series  now  shown 
the  tendency  of  the  spots  to  become  elongated  was  not  great.  Mr.  Oldham 
exhibited  series  of  Sphinx  ligustri,  Apamea  ophiogramma,  Calymnia  affinis, 
and  other  species  chiefly  taken  at  Woodford.  The  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  occupied  by  a  discussion  on  the  relative  abundance  or  scarcity 
of  Lepidoptera  since  the  excessively  hot  weather  of  the  past  spring,  in 
which  Messrs.  Weir,  Oldham,  Hall,  Winkley,  Frohawk,  Adkin,  Waller,  and 
others  took  part,  the  concensus  of  opinion  being,  that  with  one  notable  ex- 
ception,— namely,  Polyommatus  phlceas,  which  had  been  more  or  less  abun- 
dant throughout  the  time  from  April  lust, — Lepidoptera  generally  had  been 
below  the  average  in  point  of  numbers. — H.  Williams,  Ho7i»  Secretary. 
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EPINEPHELE    HYPERANTHES,  var. 


The  above  figure  represents  a  female  example  of  an  un- 
common variety  of  Epinephele  hyperanthes, 

Mr.  Weir  captured  a  specimen  of  this  form  in  the  New  Forest 
in  1878,  and  one  or  two  specimens  have  since  been  taken  in  the 
same  district.  In  his  interesting  remarks  on  this  aberration, 
which  he  terms  the  lanceolate  form,  Mr.  Frohawk  (Entom.  xxv. 
215)  states  that  in  1891  he  captured  a  typical  female  specimen 
of  is,  hyperanthes  in  the  New  Forest,  and  from  ova  which  she 
deposited  he  obtained  seven  imagines  in  1892.  Three  of  these 
(two  males  and  one  female)  were  somewhat  similar,  as  regards 
markings,  and  the  female  specimen,  here  figured,  Mr.  Frohawk  says 
is  the  finest  example  of  this  particular  form  he  has  yet  seen. 

It  is  probably  well  known  that  the  ocellated  markings  of  this 
species  are  subject  to  considerable  variation  in  the  matters  of 
number,  size,  and  definition.  As  a  rule,  there  are  three  well- 
formed  ocelli  on  the  under  surface  of  fore  wings  and  five  on  that 
of  hind  wings,  but  these  are  either  not  present  at  all  or  only 
slightly  indicated  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings.  Occasionally 
spechnens,  generally  females,  occur  with  three  well-marked  ocelli 
on  fore  wings  and  two  on  the  hind  wings,  whilst  on  the  under 
surface  the  hind  wings  have  an  additional  ocellus,  thus  increasing 
the  number  to  six.    Sometimes  the  yellowish  irides  are  abnormally 
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wide  on  the  under  side,  and  a  figure  of  such  a  variety  will  be 
found  in  the  'Entomologist,'  vol.  vi.  p.  417. 

Perhaps  the  variety  most  frequently  met  with  is  that  known 
as  var.  arete.  In  this  form  the  ocelli  on  under  surface  of  all  the 
wings  are  represented  by  white  spots,  the  pupils,  in  fact,  of  the 
ocelli,  the  other  parts  of  these  eye-spots  having  disappeared  more 
or  less  completely.  The  application  of  the  name  arete  is  not, 
however,  generally  confined  to  this  particular  aberration,  but  is 
understood  to  embrace  all  the  various  modifications  between 
specimens  in  which  the  ocelli  are  smaller  than  usual  and  abnormal 
in  number,  and  an  extreme  form  in  which  every  trace  of  an 
ocellus  has  vanished  from  both  surfaces  of  all  the  wings. 

KiCHARD  South. 


BEEEDING    EXOTIC    BOMBYOES  in   1893. 
By  John  Watson. 

The  season  1893  will  be  long  remembered,  I  think,  by  those 
who  devote  some  portion  of  their  entomological  energies  and  time 
(a  rapidly-increasing  fraternity)  to  breeding  the  silk-spinning 
Lepidoptera  of  other  and  warmer  climes  than  our  own.  An 
almost  tropical  summer  has  been  most  advantageous  to  the  welfare 
of  the  larvae,  especially  in  the  open  air,  and  under  cover  has 
brought  the  larvae  on  with  almost  (at  all  events  to  me)  unprece- 
dented speed.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  never  had  so 
successful  a  season.  Commencing  with  the  pairing  of  the  moths, 
I  find  that  heat  is  more  conducive  to  a  successful  pairing.  I  have 
had  no  diflficulty  in  obtaining  pairings  with  selene — a  species  by 
no  means  easy  to  pair  in  our  very  precarious  climate.  I  have  to 
record  the  mating  twice — e.g.  two  successive  nights — of  one  pair 
of  this  species.  In  Attacus  cynthia  1  also  had  a  pair  which 
separated  after  copulation,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening; 
and  looking  at  them  about  nine  o'clock,  I  was  astonished  to  find 
them  again  mated.  The  ova  were  fertile,  of  course.  This 
instance  led  me  to  put  the  next  male  I  had  out  with  two  females 
on  successive  nights,  and  was  most  astonished  to  find  the  male, 
two  hours  and  a  half  only  after  separation  from  the  first  female, 
pair  with  another  fresh  one,  and  the  ova  from  the  second  pairing 
were  as  fertile  as  from  the  first  one. 

My  importation  of  selene  came  to  hand  late  this  season,  and 
as  a  result  a  number  of  them  emerged  on  the  way,  having  been 
hastened,  no  doubt,  by  the  excessive  heat  in  the  Red  Sea  and 
Mediterranean.  There  were  a  very  large  number  of  eggs  laid  by 
the  moths  on  the  top  of  the  cocoons ;  and  in  the  space  between 
the  box-lid  and  the  cocoons  (caused  by  the  falling  of  the  cocoons 
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during  transit)  were  a  number  of  the  moths.  I  collected  the  ova, 
and  afterwards  was  surprised  that  some  of  them  hatched,  and 
calculation  showed  that  they  must  have  been  fertilized  while  in 
the  post-office. 

P.  H.  Gosse  says,  in  his  *  Monograph  of  the  Atlas  Moth 
(Attacus  atlas)^'  that  the  longer  the  larval  period  is  protracted, 
the  weaker  the  larvae  naturally  become.  This  I  find  is  so,  and  so 
my  larvse  must  perforce  be  healthy,  as  they  spun  up  in  much 
shorter  time  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  The  most  noticeable 
in  this  respect  was  selene^  which  this  season  I  bred,  both  in  the 
open  air  and  under  cover,  on  the  common  willow,  and  have  in  the 
garden  one  or  two  in  the  last  age,  which  emerged  July  23rd,  forty- 
three  days  old.  I  am  leaving  these  out,  but  I  am  afraid,  if  we 
get  a  few  cold  nights  similar  to  what  we  had  last  week,  the  larvse 
will  die ;  in  the  mornings  now  they  seem  very  loth  to  move. 
Those  I  bred  under  cover  of  this  species,  also  on  willow,  fed  and 
spun-up  in  thirty-one  to  thirty-four  days,  from  hatching  of  the 
eggs.     The  table  of  moults  is  as  follows : — 

Emerged July  17th. 

Spun  up  for  1st  moult,  July  21st;  moulted,      „     23rd. 
2nd     „  „     27th;         „  „^    29th. 

Two  moulted  on  28th,  after  35  hours'  quiescence. 
Spun  up  for  3rd  moult,  July  30th ;  moulted,  Aug.  1st  &  2nd. 

In  the  4th  age,  at  16  days  old — 
Spun  up  for  4th  moult,  Aug.  8th  to  9th ;  moulted,  Aug.  11th  &  12th. 
Some  others  took  a  week  longer  than  this. 

The  earliest  larvse  commenced  to  purge  on  Wednesday,  the 
16th,  and  spun  up  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  I7th  and  18th 
August,  pupation  taking  place  about  the  23rd. 

Antherea  yama-mai  (Japan),  fed  on  oak,  spun  up  in  fifty-six 
days  from  hatching  of  the  ova,  and  emergence  of  the  moths  took 
place  rather  irregularly  from  thirty-seven  days  after  pupation  till 
now,  and  even  some  have  yet  to  emerge. 

In  *The  Yama-mai'  (1866),  by  Ward,  the  larval  life  is  com- 
puted at  sixty-four  days;  so  mine  were  a  week  earlier, — the 
result,  I  have  little  doubt,  of  the  hot  season,  as  I  have  invariably 
found  larvae  eat  more  in  hot  days.  One  of  the  moths  I  have  had 
out  is  of  a  most  delicate  yellow,  a  clear  bright  mustard-colour 
above  and  rosy  brown  below,  with,  in  some  lights,  a  bluish  gloss 
in  the  dark  portions. 

Amongst  other  things,  Attacus  cynthia  I  also  fed  upon  willow 
in  the  open  air,  and  in  this  species  I  have  an  instance  of  their  very 
polyphagous  character.  My  fellow-entomologist,  Mr.  Paul  Schill, 
of  Didsbury,  who  has  also  been  breeding  a  large  number  of 
Bombyces  in  the  open  air,  put  a  number  of  larvse  of  cynthia  out 
on  a  small  hedge  of  lilac  in  the  grounds  of  Fairoak,  and  to  keep 
the  larvse  at  the  end  of  the  hedge,  so  as  not  to  wander  all  over  it, 
a  muslin  partition  was  intervened.     The  lilac  had  a  background 
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of  hollies,  and  a  number  of  the  larvae  wandered  off  the  lilac  and 
ascended  the  hollies,  and  there  fed  and  spun  their  cocoons,  eating 
the  fleshy  parts  and  veins  of  the  leaves,  and  rejecting  the  hard, 
almost  chitinous  edges  and  spines,  exactly  as  is  done  by  the 
Geometrid  larva,  Odontoptera  hidentata,  when  it  feeds  on  holly. 
Owing  to  the  phenomenal  abundance  of  wasps,  there  was  a  goodly 
number  of  them  eaten  by  these  *' yellow  stripes."  Mr.  Schill  was, 
for  a  time,  under  the  impression  that  they  had  been  falling  and 
wandering,  as  there  was  an  increasing  diminution  of  them ;  but 
at  last  he  was  lucky  enough  to  catch  a  wasp  seated  upon  the  back 
of  a  fine  larva,  eating  its  evening  meal,  for  some  minutes.  Of 
course  they  were  then  taken  in,  but  afterwards  the  cocoons  of  those 
on  the  hollies  were  noticed  and  gathered.  I  have  reared  this 
species  on  privet,  willow,  hawthorn,  lilac,  laburnum,  Ailanthus 
glandulosa  (its  favourite  and  natural  food),  and  Ricinus ;  now  it 
will  also  feed  on  holly. 

Antherea  pernyi  were  also  placed  upon  oak  trees,  and  did  well 
till  the  blackbirds  found  them  and  ate  a  number  of  them  (none  of 
the  larvae  were  netted  over),  and  they  were  promptly  taken  inside 
and  spun  up  very  quickly.  Next  season  they  will  be  netted  over. 
Some  of  the  imagos  have  appeared  (in  a  good  season  I  have  bred 
two  broods),  one  female  having  a  distinct  lobed  ocellus  on  the 
secondaries,  and  a  brown  line  running  from  the  costa  of  primaries 
to  the  ocellus  (similar  to  Actias  luna). 

Of  course  I  am  quite  aware  that  these  species  have  been  bred 
in  the  open  air  before,  but  I  think  not  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Manchester  district,  where  there  is  so  much  rain  and  cold  winds. 
Indeed,  had  it  not  been  a  very  exceptional  year,  they  would  not 
have  been  able  to  live  up  to  spinning.  I  lost  a  number  of  the 
selene  (from  inside)  from  a  disease  which  I  have  been  unable  to 
make  out.  The  infected  larvae  did  not  at  all  become  "peppered," 
like  pebrinous  ones,  nor  did  they  become  diarrhoeous  as  in 
flacberie ;  larvae  apparently  healthy  in  the  morning  would  be 
found  on  the  floor  in  the  evening,  and  dead  the  next  morning.  I 
microscopically  examined  the  fluid  contents  of  the  bodies  of  a  few 
of  them,  and  found  therein  a  large  number  of  jointed  cane- like 
filaments  connecting  and  ramifying  through  a  largish  micrococcus- 
like  elliptic  or  nodular  body. 

I  prepared  a  culture  in  Pasteur's  fluid,  but  in  my  absence  it 
was  accidentally  overturned,  the  tube  broken;  and  when  I  returned 
there  was  no  chance  of  obtaining  another  culture,  as  the  floor  liad 
been  cleaned  up  with  that  greatest  of  disease  preventives,  good 
carbolic  soap.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Muscardine  nor  its 
lesions,  so  it  may  be  this  most  fell  destroyer. 

177,  Moss  Lane  East,  Moss  Side,  Manchester. 
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LIFE-HISTORY    OF    LYC^NA     ^GON, 
By  F.  W.  Frohawk,  F.E.S. 

On  the  lyth  of  last  March,  my  friend  Mr.  G.  Brj'-ant  very 
kindly  sent  me  some  ova  of  L.  cegon,  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  females  captured  the  previous  summer.  I  am 
also  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Hawes  for  information  relating  to  his 
success  in  rearing  this  species  last  year,  attained  by  feeding  the 
larvae  upon  gorse  {Ulex  europeus). 

The  ovum  is  of  a  very  compressed  spherical  form,  its  greatest 
diameter  measuring  one-fortieth  of  an  inch,  and  only  one-eightieth 
of  an  inch  in  height ;  the  base  is  slightly  concave,  the  crown  being 
more  so,  and  the  operculum  is  deeply  sunken  and  very  finely  punc- 
tured ;  the  punctures  are  smallest  in  the  centre,  increasing  in 
size  on  nearing  the  side,  where  they  develop  into  a  very  beautifully 
formed  pattern  resembling  fine  lace-work,  composed  of  a  number 
of  prominences  placed  at  somewhat  regular  intervals  and  con- 
nected one  to  another  by  six  keels  or  spokes,  the  interstices 
between  each  being  very  deep ;  the  reticulations  again  lessening 
in  size  on  nearing  the  under  surface,  which  is  likewise  deeply 
punctured  of  a  spongy  character.  Both  the  colour  and  texture 
greatly  resemble  white  porcelain ;  all  the  depths  produce  a  deep 
purplish  grey  shade.  The  ova  are  deposited  singly,  and  adhere 
firmly  to  the  receptacle. 

The  first  eggs  hatched  on  April  1st,  the  remainder  hatching 
the  two  following  days.  The  larva  makes  its  exit  by  eating  away 
a  small  round  hole  in  the  crown  of  the  egg,  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  black  dot,  otherwise  the  ova  remains  unchanged 
in  colour. 

Directly  after  emergence  the  larva  measures  one-twenty-fourth 
of  an  inch  long,  and  is  rather  stout  in  proportion ;  the  colour  is 
pale  oclireous  green,  darkest  on  the  dorsal  surface,  becoming 
paler  laterally  and  palest  on  the  ventral  surface.  The  body  is 
sprinkled  with  dark  brown  warts,  some  extremely  small;  the 
largest  are  those  on  the  dorsal  area,  and  these  emit  long  greyish 
hairs  curving  backwards,  excepting  those  on  the  first  segment, 
which  curve  forwards ;  the  other  warts  principally  run  in  longi- 
tudinal rows,  forming  superspiracular  and  subspiracular  series, 
each  wart  emitting  a  fine  greyish  hair.  The  head  is  black,  the 
legs  brown,  and  the  claspers  of  the  same  colour  as  the  ventral 
surface.  Upon  emergence  I  placed  the  larvse  inside  the  expand- 
ing gorse  blossoms,  and  shortly  after  noticed  them  feeding  on  the 
tender  portions  of  the  stamens  and  petals. 

The  first  moult  took  place  at  the  end  of  April,  remaining 
nearly  a  month  in  the  first  skin.  After  the  first  moult,  when 
thirty  days  old,  it  measures  one- twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length ;  the 
back  is  arched,  the  sides  very  sloping,  and  the  ventral  surface 
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much  flattened.  The  head  is  shining  black,  and  while  at  rest  it 
is  completely  withdrawn  under  the  large  overlapping  anterior 
segment ;  it  is  only  protruded  while  feeding,  and  partially  so 
when  crawling ;  during  its  progress  the  head  is  kept  in  incessant 
motion  waving  from  side  to  side.  The  colour  of  the  body  is  pale 
ochreous,  with  medio-dorsal,  subdorsal,  and  lateral  dark  chocolate- 
brown  longitudinal  lines,  each  being  bordered  by  a  whitish  buff 
line ;  the  whole  surface  is  sprinkled  with  dark  brown  warty  discs, 
flattened  and  semitransparent  on  their  summits ;  there  are  also 
longitudinal  rows  of  greyish  green  short  tubercles,  each  emitting 
a  curved  whitish  hair.  The  legs  are  black,  and  the  claspers 
ochreous;  on  the  anterior  segment  is  a  dark  purplish  brown 
dorsal  blotch.  The  stamens  and  petals  of  the  flowers  still  form 
their  only  food,  some  of  the  blossoms  having  tbe  petals  thickly 
perforated  by  them.  The  larva  is  extremely  sluggish  in  its 
movements. 

On  June  1st,  I  carefully  examined  all  the  larvae  I  had  feeding, 
and  found  them  in  various  stages,  and  varying  from  one-tenth  to 
three-twelfths  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  two  were  in  their  second  skin, 
about  half  had  moulted  twice,  and  the  remainder  had  moulted  for 
the  third  time.  They  all  very  closely  resembled  each  other  in  their 
different  stages,  but  after  the  third  moult  the  colouring  is  more 
vivid.  After  the  second  moult  it  is  precisely  similar  to  its  pre- 
vious stage,  excepting  the  advanced  growth,  measuring  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  in  length.  After  the  third  moult  it  is  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long.  Colour  pale  greyish  green,  with  a  dark  chocolate- 
brown  medio-dorsal  stripe  bordered  on  either  side  by  a  white  line 
and  a  double  grey-green  (darker  than  the  ground  colour)  sub- 
dorsal stripe  composed  of  two  slightly  oblique  marks  on  each 
segment,  each  bordered  above  by  whitish  ;  a  lateral  dilated  white 
stripe  bordered  below  by  an  olive  band ;  the  under  surface  is 
grey-green.  The  head  is  small,  intensely  black  and  shining ; 
the  large  compressed  anterior  segment  has  a  conspicuous 
chocolate-brown  patch  in  the  centre.  The  body  is  clothed  in 
exceedingly  fine  short  hairs ;  those  on  the  dorsal  area  are  the 
longest,  and  curve  backwards.  They  still  continued  feeding  upon 
the  blossoms. 

During  the  first  week  of  June  a  few  moulted  for  the  fourth 
and  last  time,  and  the  first  became  full-grown  about  June  20th. 
When  full-grown  it  measures  while  at  rest  half  an  inch  in 
length ;  the  anterior  segment  is  projected,  flattened  and  rounded 
in  front,  completely  concealing  the  head ;  from  the  second  to 
ninth  segments  (both  inclusive)  the  back  is  considerably  elevated, 
and  the  segments  of  uniform  size,  their  sides  are  flat  and  sloping 
to  the  lateral  dilated  ridge,  the  second  segment  rising  abruptly 
above  the  first;  the  last  three  posterior  segments  are  flattened, 
especially  the  last,  which  terminates  in  a  broad  rounded  flap  much 
compressed,  similar  to  the  first  segment;  the  eleventh  segment  is 
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furnished  with  two  retractile  tubercles,  which  are  occasionally 
thrust  out  when  it  is  suddenly  alarmed,  otherwise  they  remain 
withdrawn,  forming  short  blunt  processes ;  the  tubercle  is  pale 
straw-yellow  in  colour,  and  surrounding  the  apex  of  the  sheath 
is  a  series  of  black  warts,  each  terminating  in  a  short  spine 
resembling  a  thorn.  The  ventral  surface  of  the  larva  is  much 
flattened,  and  while  resting  it  lies  so  flat  that  the  legs  and 
claspers  are  almost  hidden ;  the  head  is  very  black  and  shining. 
The  ground  colour  of  the  body  is  very  pale  green,  a  dark  purplish 
medio-dorsal  stripe  runs  the  entire  length ;  it  is  broadest  on  the 
first  segment,  and  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  white  line,  then 
a  pinkish  and  green  band  blending  into  the  pale  green  of  the 
ground  colour,  followed  by  a  conspicuous  subdorsal  dark  green 
stripe,  composed  of  a  series  of  rather  oblique  marks,  one  on  each 
segment,  and  a  somewhat  similar  stripe,  but  narrower,  runs 
parallel  to  it  immediately  above  the  spiracles ;  a  subspiracular 
dark  green  stripe,  bordered  below  by  a  white  stripe,  passes  along 
the  lateral  ridge,  which  borders  on  the  green  of  the  ventral 
surface ;  the  spiracles  are  white ;  the  entire  surface  is  thickly 
sprinkled  with  black  and  white  granulations,  the  white  ones  pre- 
dominating, each  granule  emits  a  very  minute  fine  ochreous  hair, 
those  along  the  dorsal  surface  are  the  longest  and  stoutest.  The 
legs  are  greenish,  and  the  claspers  green  and  brown-pink ;  the 
segments  are  strongly  defined,  and  somewhat  overlapping. 

Another  form  of  the  larva,  which  appears  of  almost  equal 
occurrence,  has  the  first  subdorsal  and  subspiracular  stripes 
lilac-red,  and  generally  the  ground  colour  is  more  tinged  with 
olive,  giving  the  whole  a  decided  reddish  hue. 

The  larva  in  all  its  stages  is  very  sluggish  in  its  movements ; 
it  has  a  slow  gliding  motion,  continually  protruding  and  with- 
drawing its  head,  and  waving  it  to  and  fro  during  progression.  It 
feeds  upon  the  gorse  blossoms  as  long  as  it  remains  in  bloom, 
and  when  they  cease  it  readily  takes  to  the  young  and  tender 
spines,  which  formed  the  sole  food  of  the  larvae  during  their  last 
stage.  The  larvae  in  their  earlier  stages  closely  resemble  in  form 
and  colour  the  small  brown  bracts  of  the  bloom.  The  first 
pupated  on  June  22nd. 

The  pupa  measures  four-twelfths  of  an  inch  in  length.  Dorsal 
view  :  it  is  widest  across  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  head  is 
rounded  ;  base  of  the  wing  is  slightly  angular  and  prominent,  the 
wing  curving  gently  over  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  rather 
swollen ;  the  abdomen  is  attenuated  to  the  anal  extremity.  Lateral 
view  :  head  rounded  ;  thorax  rounded  and  swollen,  and  nipped  in 
behind ;  the  abdomen  is  swollen  about  the  middle  and  curves  to 
the  anal  segment,  which  is  blunt,  rounded,  and  furnished  with 
hooks ;  the  wing  is  a  little  swollen  near  the  apex.  The  whole 
surface  is  smooth,  but  not  very  shining.  The  colour  is  pale 
ochreous  green ;  the  abdomen  is  darker  olive-green ;  head  and 
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anal  segment  only  very  slightly  tinged  with  green;  the  wing 
shades  into  whitish  at  the  apex,  and  is  semitransparent ;  spiracles 
are  brown ;  a  dull  brcwn  medio-dorsal  streak  traverses  the  abdo- 
men, and  terminates  in  a  dark  spot  on  the  seventh  abdominal 
segment.     Such  is  the  description  when  twelve  days  old. 

About  three  days  before  the  emergence  of  the  imago  the 
pupa  begins  to  deepen  in  colour,  gradually  changing  to  a  dark 
leaden-grey,  and  finally  the  wings  assume  the  colouring  of  the 
imago,  but  of  course  of  a  paler  hue  ;  the  neuration  and  dark 
marginal  band  of  the  wing  in  the  male  specimens  show  very 
clearly.  The  pupa  apparently  is  not  attached  by  the  anal  hooks, 
my  specimens  being  merely  suspended  by  a  few  strands  of  silk 
spun  around  them  to  a  stem  of  the  plant  close  to  the  earth.  The 
first,  a  male,  emerged  on  July  10th. 


TWO  DAYS   AT  ABEKSOCH. 
By  J.  Arkle. 


In  the  midst  of  the  continued  drought  and  heat  which  will 
mark  the  summer  of  1893,  I  left  Chester  by  an  afternoon  train, 
June  9th,  for  Tan-y-Bwlch.  There  I  was  to  enjoy,  once  more, 
the  hospitality  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Kerr,  and,  on  the  morrow,  journey 
on  with  him  to  Abersoch.  Our  object  was  Zygcena  pilosellce 
{minos).  All  my  efforts  to  obtain  the  insect  from  this  locality 
had  failed,  and  I  had  therefore  scanned — and  endeavoured  to 
scan  between  the  lines  previous  to  my  departure — all  available 
literature  on  the  little  burnet.  The  result  was,  granting  the 
early  season  would  not  be  against  us,  that  I  began  my  long  rail- 
way ride  in  all  confidence.  And  what  a  lovely  ride — all  along  the 
Dee  valley,  and  beyond  !  All  through  the  Vale  of  Llangollen, 
and  up  the  steep  to  the  river's  source  in  Bala  Lake  ;  then  higher 
and  higher  until  the  train  reached  the  top  of  the  watershed  at  an 
altitude  of  2800  ft.  above  the  sea;  and,  lastly,  down  into  the  Tan- 
y-Bwlch  Valley  with  which  the  Vale  of  Llangollen,  lovely  as  it 
is,  absolutely  sinks  in  comparison.  The  whole  ride  is  through 
greenest  field,  or  shady,  scented  fir-wood ;  by  river  pool  with 
coracle ;  or  past  crag  and  heath,  where  the  early  heather-bells 
peep  in  through  the  carriage  window.  And  there  is  much  more 
of  floral  ornament.  Look  across  the  river  on  the  famous  birch 
grove,  as  the  train  stops  at  Berwyn  in  the  Vale  of  Llangollen  ! 
Observe  the  tall  foxgloves  all  along,  and  the  fringe  of  tongue-fern 
here  and  there  at  the  foot  of  the  debris  !  The  climax  is  reached 
with  the  grand  Vale  of  Tan-y-Bwlch,  its  meandering  river, 
natural  oak  woods,  and  all  shut  in  by  some  of  Cambria's  highest 
mountains.  Here  and  there  among  these  woods  are  open  spaces 
fringed  with  birch,  and  in  one  of  these,  in  the  Plas  grounds,  after 
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dusk,  my  friend  and  I  found  ourselves,  net  in  hand.  A  fairy 
spot — and  it  looked  as  if  the  fairies  had  just  left  it  at  the 
approach  of  mortals.  Here  and  there  were  numerous  glow- 
worms {Lampyris  iioctiluca),  looking  like  fairy  lamps  left  in  hasty 
flight.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  taking  both  sexes.  It  was  rather 
early,  in  even  this  forward  season,  for  Geometra  papilionaria. 
Other  moths,  however,  were  abundant,  such  as  Metrocampa  mar- 
garitaria,  Macaria  litiwata,  Larentia  viridaria  {pectinitaria)  and 
Xylophasia  rurea ;  but  our  best  capture  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
Lithosia  7nesoinella,  probably  the  first  record  of  the  insect  for 
North  Wales. 

We  were  up  early  and  away  next  morning.  A  look  into  the 
garden  showed  the  early  character  of  the  season.  Here  were 
gooseberries  ripe,  and  currants — black,  white,  and  red.  Our 
drive  lay  under  the  shady  oaks  of  the  Tan-y-Bwlch  Valley  to 
Penrhyn  Deudraeth,  where  we  caught  the  train  for  Pwllheli. 
There  is,  after  all,  something  luxurious  in  a  well-appointed 
Welsh  car,  with  a  quick,  easy  and  shapely  stepper  in  the  shafts, 
and  a  Jehu  in  front  who  knows  his  business.  Very  different  was 
my  solitary  progress  from  Pwllheli  to  Abersoch  three  years  ago, 
a  progress  which  might  be  described,  in  the  language  of  the 
politician,  as  one  of  leaps  and  bounds.  In  weather  like  ours  there 
is  much  along  this  interesting  road  to  occupy  the  mind.  Here,  a 
mile  away  from  Pwllheli,  a  pile  of  rock  looks  like  a  miniature 
Gibraltar.  It  is  crowned  by  a  castellated  building,  and,  no  doubt, 
if  the  enemy  would  kindly  attack  in  front,  it  could  defy  all  comers. 
Lots  of  the  summer  brood  of  Va72essa  urticcB  flitted  about  the 
road,  and  we  looked  admiringly  on  the  numerous  Argynnis 
aglaia  which  scoured  the  fern-and-bramble-clad  banks  along  our 
way.  Whites,  too,  were  well  represented,  such  as  Pieris  rapce 
and  P.  napi.  The  marshy  flats  were  clothed  with  the  sabre- 
shaped  leaves  of  the  common  iris,  surmounted  by  its  glorious 
yellow  flowers,  while,  here  and  there,  were  red  blossoming  beds 
of  ragged  robin,  suggesting  Dianthoecia. 

Abersoch  was  soon  reached,  and  we  at  once  took  up  our 
quarters  in  the  only  hotel,  St.  Tudwal's,  a  very  comfortable 
place.  At  lunch  we  met  an  elderly  gentleman,  a  young  one,  and 
a  young  lady.  They  were  botanists,  and,  in  conversation,  it 
leaked  out  that  we  were  in  search  of  Z.  minos.  Four  of  us, 
therefore,  repaired  to  the  "cliffs"  as  soon  as  possible.  To  our 
disappointment  we  found  all  our  search  fruitless,  and  that  Z.  minos 
was  not  everywhere.  That  is  so.  Its  existence  is  a  very  local  one, 
and,  for  certain  reasons,  precarious.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  hoped  it 
may  be  allowed  to  continue,  practically  an  insect  preserved.  To 
my  friend  belong  all  the  honours  of  our  discovery,  and,  when  we 
returned  to  our  hotel  in  the  evening,  he  had  secured  one 
specimen.  On  our  arrival  we  were  informed  that  another 
entomologist  had  turned  up,  Mr.  E.  W.  H.  Blagg.     We  were  in 
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luck.  For  is  it  not  written  in  the  chronicles  of  Z,  minos  that 
there  is  Blagg's  as  well  as  Oldham's  ground  !  Though  the 
season  was  in  reality  over,  we  took,  with  the  kind  assistance  of 
this  gentleman,  exactly  twelve  examples  of  the  moth.  Visions 
of  friends  in  want  of  a  series  had  therefore  to  fade,  for  the 
time. 

In  the  following  comparison  which  I  am  able  to  make 
between  Abersoch  and  Irish  Z.  minos,  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  my  observations  are  based  on  a  limited  number 
of  specimens,  and  that  these  were  in  no  case  fresh  from  the 
chrysalis.  In  this  latter  respect,  however,  they  were  probably 
equal,  and,  from  the  quiet  flight  and  habits  of  the  moth,  I  am 
inclined  to  infer  that  it  does  not  become  much  rubbed  or 
chipped.  Nevertheless,  the  comparison  is  not  expected  to  be 
conclusive.  In  general  size,  semi-transparency,  and  length  of 
wing,  I  find  the  specimens  alike.  The  red  in  the  Irish  is  more 
scarlet, —  brighter;  in  the  Abersoch  form  this  colour  is  more  of  a 
magenta-pink.  In  both  the  broad,  red,  forked  area  of  the  upper 
wing  is  the  same.  The  lower  wings  of  the  Irish  specimens  are 
entirely  red,  except  the  narrow  black  margin  ;  in  those  from 
Abersoch  the  red  appears  to  shade  off  just  below  the  middle, 
smoky  black  faintly  taking  its  place.  There  is,  I  am  well 
informed,  a  very  dark  variety  to  be  obtained  at  Abersoch.  In 
short,  the  Irish  insect  appears  to  be  a  brighter -coloured  one  than 
the  Welsh. 

It  may  now  be  interesting  to  note  what  other  insects  we  saw 
at  Abersoch.  Lyccena  cBc/on  swarmed  on  the  heaths  and  sandhills. 
In  the  evening,  at  7  o'clock,  they  were  all  conspicuously  at  rest, 
and  I  counted  two  dozen  on  a  square  yard  of  maritime  grass.  It 
is  a  fact  worth  recording  that  this  butterfly,  all  along  the  north- 
west coast  of  Wales,  is  larger  than  the  inland  form  ;  in  fact,  until 
I  saw  my  mistake,  I  found  I  was  passing  over  the  Abersoch 
specimens  as  L.  icarus  (alexis).  The  Delamere  insect  is  much 
smaller,  and  so  is  the  form  on  the  North  Lancashire  mosses. 
Satyrus  semele  was  everywhere  on  the  sandhills,  fine,  and  freshly 
emerged.  On  the  heaths  were  lots  of  Argynnis  selene,  A, 
euphrosyne,  and  Coenonympha  jpamphilus.  Of  the  latter  butterfly 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  variety  albescens  ("  whitish  yellow  " — see 
Bobson's  List,  page  4)  fell  to  the  net  of  Mr.  Blagg.  The  other 
form  mentioned  by  Mr.  Robson  {lyllus — *'  dark  borders  to  all 
wings ")  we  have,  commonly  enough,  at  Delamere.  Hesperia 
sylvanuSy  in  plenty,  closes  my  butterfly  list. 

Amongst  the  moths  we  frequently  came  across  Ennychia 
cingnlata  {cingulalis)  flitting  over  the  short  grass  between  the  sand- 
hills. By  marshy  edges  were  both  of  the  "  china-marks," 
Hydrocampa  nympheata  and  H.  stagnata  (stagnalis).  Larvse  of 
Z.fdipendulce  were  spinning  up  on  stones  and  grass-stems,  and 
the  cocoons  I  found  were  brought  home,  in  case  they  should  turn 
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out  to  be  Z,  trifolii,  which  I  have  had  sent  me  from  Abersoch. 
These  cocoons,  however,  all  turned  out  Z.Jilipendula.  On  the 
heaths  Pseudoterpna  pruinata  (cytisaria)  and  Euholia  palumbaria 
were  abundant,  especially  the  latter,  and  now  and  then  a  worn 
Nemeophila  russula  would  start  up.  Tanagra  atrata  {chcero- 
■phyllata)  concluded  the  list  of  dayfliers.  This  little  black 
geometer  was  in  splendid  condition. 

On  one  evening  only  did  we  try  sugar.  Mr.  Kerr  and  Mr. 
Blagg  went  to  try  the  sweets  on  a  line  of  posts  among  the  sand- 
hills, whilst  I  was  told  off  to  watch  some  honeysuckle,  a  mile  or 
more  away  along  the  coast,  where  we  had  seen  Choerocampa  por- 
cellus.  I  took  charge  of  my  post  before  dusk,  and,  like  a  careful 
officer  in  command  of  a  detachment,  at  once  made  such  obser- 
vations as  would  enable  me  to  retire  on  the  main  body  after  dark. 
In  doing  so  I  noticed  lots  of  moths  flying  about  the  cliffs  and 
sandhills,  which  I  put  down  as  Leucania  littoralis.  There  was  a 
strong  breeze  from  the  sea  on  the  heated  land,  which  blew  the 
honeysuckle  about,  so  that  I  saw  no  C.  porcellus.  I  netted  a  few 
common  moths,  the  only  species  worth  quoting  being  Boarmia 
repandata,  since  the  form  here  is  quite  as  strongly  marked  as  the 
figure  in  Newman's  '  British  Moths,'  page  63.  With  nothing  to 
disturb  the  quiet  but  the  moan  from  the  sea,  I  took  the  way  to 
my  companions,  whose  lamp  at  length  shone  cheerily  between  the 
sandhills.  I  was  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  enormous  owls, 
which  flapped  close  overhead  against  the  darkened  sky.  The 
luck  at  sugar  turned  out  good — plenty  of  L.  littoralis^  Mamestra 
alhicolon,  with  commoner  insects. 

What  struck  me  most  on  the  heaths,  by  day,  was  the  large 
quantity  of  grasshoppers.  There  were  grasshoppers  red,  grass- 
lioppers  green,  and  grasshoppers  mottled  and  grey.  One  of 
wainscot  colour  was  ornamented  with  a  white  dorsal  stripe, 
strongly  suggesting  the  colours  of  L,  littoralis. 

Not  only  would  the  student  in  Orthoptera  find  plenty  of 
interest  at  Abersoch,  but  the  lover  of  Neuroptera  could  hardly 
be  less  fortunate.  Hovering  over  pools  we  took  the  dragon-fly, 
{Platetrum  depressum),  an  addition  to  my  list  for  the  Chester 
district.  The  male  of  this  large  species  has  a  lavender-blue 
body  which,  with  the  rich  brown  of  the  head  and  thorax,  gives 
it  a  very  showy  appearance  when  on  the  wing.  The  female  looks 
uniformly  brown.  The  sexes  are  equal  in  size,  and  both  have 
broad  and  flattened  bodies.  The  only  other  Odonata  worth 
mentioning — and  it  may  be  remarked  we  were  not  searching  for 
them,  but  only  fell  in  with  them  by  chance — were  Sympetrum 
vidgatum,  and  what  I  took  to  be  Brachytron  pratense,  hovering 
over  a  wide  ditch.  Beetles  were  also  common  on  the  wing  by 
day,  over  the  heaths.  There  were  Phyllopertha  horticola,  with  its 
green  thorax  ;  Necrophorihs  mortiiorum,  the  yellow-banded 
burying-beetle  ;  Aphodius  fimetarius^  with  red  wing-covers  ;  and 
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the  little  cockchafer,  Rhizotrogus  solstitialis,  a  perfect  pest,  as  it 
resembled  the  burnets  so  much  in  its  flight. 

We  bade  Mr.  Blagg  good-bye  on  the  12th,  in  the  early 
morning,  and  again  seated  ourselves  in  our  Welsh  car  for 
Pwllheli.  Away  we  went,  between  hedges  gay  with  wild  roses, 
pink  and  red,  and  here  and  there  through  clouds  of  honeysuckle 
scent.  At  Mynfford  Junction  we  took  the  narrow-gauge  moun- 
tain railway  for  Tan-y-Bwlch.  The  first  experience  is  not 
pleasant,  as  you  keep  wondering  if  you  have  any  footing  at  all  on 
terra  firman  or  whether  the  train  is  not  a  flying-machine ;  but 
you  soon  get  accustomed  to  it.  At  Tan-y-Bwlch  I  parted  with 
Mr.  Kerr  and  then  went  home,  after  a  short  halt  at  Blaenau 
Festiniog.  My  boxes  contained  a  nice  series  of  Z.  minoSy  and 
all  curiosity  had  been  satisfied  by  an  examination  of  the  insect's 
haunts  and  habits. 

Chester,  August  3rd,  1893. 


NOTES   ON   THE    SYNONYMY   OF  NOCTUID   MOTHS. 
By  Arthur  G.  Butler,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  246). 

Calliodes,  Guen. 
This  genus  was  founded  for  the  reception  of  two  species,  an 
African  and  an  Australian  ;  principally  on  the  character  of 
j)ectinated  antennae.  Guenee  also  mentions  that  one  of  them 
has  the  third  palpal  joint  very  short,  and  the  other  has  a 
mere  rudiment  of  that  joint.  Unfortunately  there  are  other 
species  closely  related  to  his  C.  apollina,  but  with  rather  longer 
third  joints  to  the  palpi.  All  the  Australian  species  differ  from 
the  African  in  having  the  button-like  third  joint,  and  all  of  them 
have  a  rounded  ocellus  on  the  primaries,  instead  of  the  spiral 
caudate  ocellus  of  true  Calliodes.  I  would,  therefore,  propose 
the  name  Eucyclomma  for  the  Australian  forms. 

Calliodes  pyrula. 

Spirama  pyrula^  Hopffer  in  Peters'  Eeise  n.  Mossambique, 
pi.  xxviii.  figs.  10,  11  (1862). 

S.  lucida,  Felder,  Keise  der  Nov.  Lep.  iv.  pi.  cxiii.  fig.  8. 

Tette  and  Natal. 

I  cannot  conceive  the  reason  for  renaming  this  species. 
Hopffer 's  figure  is  evidently  taken  from  a  broken  and  faded 
example,  and  Felder's  from  a  fresh  specimen ;  otherwise  there  is 
nothing  of  any  importance  by  which  to  distinguish  them.  This 
sj)ecies  and  another  (which  we  have  received  from  Delagoa  Bay) 
undoubtedly  belong  to  Calliodes^  not  to  Spirama* 
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Eucyclomma  castalia, 
Bomhyx  castalia^  Fabricius,  Ent.  Syst.  iii.  p.  416,  n.  31  (1793). 
Calliodes  saturatior,   Walker,  Lep.  Het.   xiv.  p.  1318,  n.  3 

(1857). 
Moreton  Bay,  &c.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 
Without  examining  the  type  in  the  Banksian  collection,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  decide  that  the  above  were 
synonymous. 

Spikama,  Giien, 
Spirama  retorta. 
Phalcena  retorta^  Linneus,  Mus.  Lud.  Ulr.  ii.  p.  376. 
Spiramia  (sic)  cohcBrens,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1321,  n.  6. 
India,  Ceylon,  Java,  Burma,  Japan.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 
The  supposed  female  of  my  S.  simplicior  belongs  also  to  this 
species ;  the  true  S.  simplicior,  2  ,  is  much  nearer  to  that  sex  of 
S.  japonica, 

Spirama  simplicior, 
Spirama  simplicior,  Butler,   Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1881,  p.  198, 

n.  87. 
>S'.  conficsa,  Butler,  111.  Typ.  Lep.  Het.  vii.  p.  78,  pi.  cxxxii. 

figs.  6-8  (1889). 
India  and  Japan.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

The  type,  3" ,  oi  S.  simplicior,  from  Japan,  is  rather  smaller 
than  those  of  S.  confusa  from  India ;  but  we  have  Indian 
examples  of  the  latter  which  appear  to  differ  in  no  constant 
characters  from  the  former.  The  type  of  S.  simplicior,  2  ,  as 
already  noted,  was  that  sex  of  S.  retorta. 

Spirama  jinchuena. 
Spirama  jinchuena,  Butler,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5, 

vol.  xi.  p.  115,  n.  28  (1883). 
S.  incequalis,  Butler,  I.e.,  p.  116,  n.  29  (1883). 
Corea  and  Chekiang.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Spirama  triloba. 

Spirama  triloba,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  197,  n.  1595  (1852). 

Silhet,  Dharmsala,  and  Nilgiris.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

In  spite  of  differences  of  pattern  on  both  surfaces,  I  now 
believe  that  my  S.  rosacea,  from  Dharmsala,  must  be  an  aberrant 
form  of  this  species.  It  is  also  probable,  from  the  fact  that 
Guenee's  type  of  S.  triloba  was  from  Java,  that  his  S.  mollis 
(also  a  female,  the  type  of  which  we  possess),  from  the  same 
locality,  is  a  further  development  of  the  same  species. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES  AND   OBSERVATIONS. 

CoLiAS  EDUSA  AND  C.  HYALB  IN  ENGLAND.  —  Several  lecords  of  the 
occurrence  of  these  species  during  the  season  have  been  received,  but  as 
others  will  probably  be  sent  in  later  it  seems  advisable  to  defer  publication 
until  November,  when  the  details  will  be  presented  in  a  convenient  form. 

Chrysophanqs  (Polyommatus)  phlceas.— This  species  appears  to  have 
been  rather  commoner  this  3'ear  than  usual  in  several  Metropolitan  locali- 
ties. I  observed  it  in  scores  during  August  between  Northwood  and 
Rickmansworth,  and  also  towards  Harefield.  In  other  years  I  have  never 
noticed  more  than  about  half-a-dozen  specimens  in  either  of  these  places. 
Mr.  Jenner  Weir  informs  me  that  at  Beckenham,  in  Kent,  he  has  seen 
more  specimens  of  C.  phlceas  in  his  garden  this  autumn  than  during  the 
ten  preceding  years  that  he  has  lived  there.  The  species  seems  also  to  have 
been  inclined  to  wander  away  from  its  breeding-ground.  Mr.  R.  W. 
Thompson  tells  me  that  he  took  a  specimen  early  in  September  in  his 
garden  near  here ;  and  in  a  communication  received  from  Mr.  Alfred  Sich, 
that  gentleman  mentions  seeing  a  specimen  fluttering  against  a  shop-window 
in  St.  James  Street,  near  the  Piccadilly  end. — Richard  South. 

Variation  of  Chrysophanus  (Polyommatus)  phlceas. —  During  the 
past  few  weeks  G.  phlceas  has  been  remarkably  abundant  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  from  what  I  learn  it  has  been  unusually  numerous  in  various 
districts  this  autumn.  On  the  5th  and  6th  of  September  they  were  flying 
in  profusion  over  a  small  extent  of  ground,  which  gave  me  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  some  hundreds  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  any  well- 
marked  or  abnormal  forms,  with  the  result  that  I  obtained  a  small  but  very 
variable  series.  The  specimens  range  in  expanse  from  ^  in.  to  If  in.,  thus 
differing  in  size  rather  more  than  half  an  inch.  The  copper  colouring  of 
all  the  specimens  is  very  brilliant,  varying  from  bright  golden -copper  to 
deeper  fiery-copper ;  and  two  approach  the  var  schmidtii,  one  having  the 
left  primary  pale  silvery -gold  shading  into  copper  at  the  base,  the  other  has 
the  right  primary  silvery-white.  The  size  of  the  spots  in  different  speci- 
mens vary  from  small  dots  to  bold  blotches.  Two  examples  are  exception- 
ally fine  aberrations,  having  the  copper  bauds  of  the  secondaries  replaced 
by  a  black  band  formed  by  the  enlargement  of  the  submarginal  velvety- 
black  spots,  and  the  ground  colour  of  these  wings  is  lustrous  steel-grey  ;  in 
one  a  few  of  the  nervures  show  coppery  scales,  the  other  has  only  the 
merest  trace  of  copper  on  one  or  two  nervures  ;  both  are  females.  In  the 
other  specimens  the  coppery  band  varies  in  width  ;  in  one  the  copper  is 
extended  along  the  nervures,  and  the  rest  of  the  wing  is  sprinkled  with 
copper  scales.  The  blue  spots  which  sometimes  occur  on  the  secondaries 
are  in  one  of  the  specimens  under  consideration  conspicuously  shown,  and 
are  five  in  number  on  each  wing;  these  spots  are  also  present,  but  less 
apparent,  in  two  other  examples.  The  above  notes  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
adverse  to  Mr.  Merrifield's  views  on  the  effects  of  temperature  on  the 
colouring  of  C-iihlceas  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1893,  Pt.  1,  p.  02).  I  quite  ex- 
pected to  find  the  majority  of  specimens  with  the  copper  colouring  dull  and 
the  black  markings  pale,  corresponding  with  Mr.  Merrifield's  high  tem- 
perature forms  ;  but  I  found  it  exactly  the  reverse,  as  all  those  I  examined 
were  of  brilliant  colouring,  the  copper  being  rich  and  bright  and  the  black 
deep ;  in  most  cases  they  closely  resembled  his  low  temperature  forms. 
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Therefore,  considering  the  vast  numbers  I  saw  on  the  same  piece  of  ground 
at  the  same  time,  all  having  evidently  been  bred  close  by,  they  must  neces- 
sarily have  all  been  subjected  to  high  temperatures  during  their  various 
stages,  and  especially  while  in  the  pupa,  as  the  temperature  both  day  and 
night  remained  so  high  for  weeks  previous  to,  and  at  the  time  of,  emer- 
gence;  many  were  in  rich  condition,  having  evidently  only  just  emerged. 
How  many  broods  there  have  been  this  season  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
say,  as  I  have  seen  the  species  on  the  wing  continually  for  the  last  six 
months.  I  have  now  a  great  number  of  larvae  feeding  from  eggs  laid  in 
the  middle  of  August,  and  others  just  hatched  from  eggs  deposited  this 
month. — F.  W.  Frohawk  ;  Balham,  S.W.,  September,  1893. 

Varieties  of  Chrysophanus  (Polyommatus)  phlceas  in  Kent. — 
On  the  7th  Sept.  my  son  captured  a  freshly-emerged  specimen  of  a  beautiful 
variety  on  the  railway  embankment  near  Dartford.  It  is  of  a  pale  straw 
colour,  and  intermediate  between  the  type  and  var.  schmidtii,  I  may  add 
that  C.  phloeas  has  been  extraordinarily  abundant  here  lately,  and  we  have 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  species,  thereby  obtaining  several  other 
very  nice  varieties,  including  one  or  two  of  a  "  streaked  "  form  (under  side), 
approaching  somewhat  to  that  obtaining  occasionally  amongst  the  Lycaenae, 
and  which  I  have  never  before  met  with,  although  for  years  I  have  closely 
observed  this  species  on  every  possible  occasion. — E.  Sabine  ;  Erith. 

Pallid  Variety  of  Vanessa  urtice.  —  On  the  2nd  ult.  I  captured, 
at  Henllys  Wood,  near  Newport,  a  specimen  of  V.  urtica  in  which  the  pre- 
vailing colour  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  wings,  instead  of  the  usual  reddish 
brown,  is  whitish  buff,  which  colour  also  takes  the  place  of  the  usual  yellow 
spots  on  the  costa  and  inner  margin  of  the  fore  wings.  The  usual  black 
markings  and  the  white  spots  near  the  tips  of  the  fore  wings  are  present, 
but  slightly  smaller  than  in  typical  specimens.  The  under  side  is  normal. 
— William  E.  Cox  ;  25,  Caeran  Road,  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  Aug.  25. 

[We  have  seen  the  very  interesting  aberration  which  our  correspondent 
accurately  describes  above.  The  only  traces  of  the  typical  fulvous  or  red- 
dish brown  colour  are  seen  towards  base  and  below  third  costal  black  spot  of 
fore  wing,  and  on  the  band  of  hind  wing.  Somewhat  similar  specimens 
of  V.  urticcB  have  been  bred  occasionally,  but  such  aberrations  are  probably 
met  with  but  rarely  in  the  field. — Ed.] 

Paghetra  LEucopHiCA.— Reading  Mr.  Hanbury's  article  (Entom.  274) 
of  this  month  reminds  me  that  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  yeais  ago  I  disco- 
vered this  species  in  the  Boxhill  district,  and  in  the  course  of  seven  or 
eight  years  managed  to  capture  sixteen  or  eighteen  specimens.  It  was 
always  rare  ;  a  few  I  caught  on  the  wing,  flying  round  the  privet  flowers; 
the  rest  at  sugar ;  but  it  was  very  skittish  and  did  not  take  it  freely,  and  I 
could  not  get  it  at  light,  which  [  supposed  from  its  antennae  it  would  be 
attracted  to.  I  tried  to  find  it  on  trunks  of  trees,  but  never  succeeded  ; 
but  a  few  have  been  taken  in  this  way  by  others  in  that  neighbourhood.  I 
k7iow  it  occurs  on  the  South  Downs,  and  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burney's  collec- 
tion there  is  a  nice  series  from  there  I  believe.  It  seems  to  occur  in  the 
chalky  districts,  and  generally  on  high  ground  ;  all  my  specimens  were 
taken  in  June  and  July.  On  the  Continent  I  believe  it  is  found  in  May, 
and  the  specimens  are  larger  and  more  strongly  marked  than  any  I  have 
met  with.— Samuel  Stevens  ;  "  Loanda,"  Beulah  Hill,  Norwood,  Sept.  4. 

A  Locality  for  Paghetra  leucoph^a. — I  have  taken  this  species 
for  twenty-five  years ;  some  years  only  very  few,  others  more  plentifully. 
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On  one  occasion  1  captured  twenty-three  specimens  in  a  single  night.  The 
locality  is  the  "  Devil's  Kneading  Trough,"  Brook,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Wye  Station,  S.E.  Railway.  It  is  a  very  fine  locality  for  several 
other  species  as  well  as  F.  leucophcea.  There  are  two  very  high  banks,  the 
further  and  highest  bank  being  the  best.  The  following  is  the  mode  of 
capture: — Get  sticks  about  18  inches  long;  insert  them  in  the  bank, 
about  10  yards  apart,  in  rows  ;  then  tie  up  bundles  of  grass,  and  put  them 
on  the  heads  of  the  sticks  and  daub  them  with  sugar,  which  must  be  very 
thick  or  it  soaks  into  the  grass.  In  ordinary  years  the  time  should  be  the 
last  week  in  May  and  first  week  in  June,  when  a  warm  balmy  night,  with- 
out wind,  should  be  sure  to  yield  a  dozen  or  more  specimens  of  P.  leiico- 
phcBa.  The  species  occurs  all  along  the  Wye  Downs,  but  the  "  Devil's 
Kneading  Trough  "  is  its  chief  breeding-place.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give 
every  information  to  anyone  wishing  to  go  after  this  species. — G.  Parry  ; 
Church  Street,  St.  Paul's,  Canterbury,  Sept.  13,  1893. 

Spilosoma  lubricipeda  t-m*.  zatima  (^  radiata). — I  have  just  read 
Mr.  South's  paper,  under  the  above  heading  (Entoij^  257),  with  great  inte- 
rest; on  my  own  account,  because  it  gives  me  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
modify  the  remarks  I  made  on  this  variety  in  the  '  Naturalist '  for  1889,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  South,  and  which — ever  since  I  first  saw,  several  months 
ago,  the  extreme  form  of  radiata  now  being  bred — I  felt  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  do.  My  remarks,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  South,  no  doubt  imply  that  the 
York  specimens  of  radiata  are  exactly  the  same  form  as  that  which  Mr. 
Harrison,  of  Barnsley,  was  two  years  ago  so  fortunate  as  to  breed ;  but  such 
is  not  the  case.  The  fact  is,  that  any  specimen  of  lubricipeda  strongly 
marked  with  radiate  streaks  was  called  by  us  variety  radiata,  and  it  was  to 
such  specimens  I,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Carrington  also  (Entom.  xxii.,  p.  207), 
alluded  in  the  remarks  referred  to.  Fig.  1,  illustrating  Mr.  South's  paper, 
represents  what,  until  the  breeding  of  Mr.  Harrison's  grand  specimens,  had 
been  considered  a  fairly  good  specimen  of  radiata;  but  Mr.  Harrison's 
specimens  much  more  nearly  approach  Fig.  2,  and  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  if  the  strain  holds  out,  by  selection,  we  shall  in  a  year  or  two  get  this 
form  (var.  deschamjd)  absolutely.  Mr.  H.  B.  Fletcher,  of  Worthing,  in- 
forms me  that  this  extreme  form  of  radiata  was  for  very  many  years  known 
to  occur  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  and  that  he  has  a  fine  but  old  specimen 
in  his  collection  taken  there.  I  believe  it  has  occurred  in  Yorkshire ; 
indeed,  Mr.  Hewett,  of  York,  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  three  speci- 
mens of  the  extreme  form  of  radiata,  which  were  taken  at  Driffield.  They 
are  like  Mr.  Harrison's  specimens,  but  smaller.  It  is  certainly  rare, 
whereas  the  form  we  have  called  radiata — the  intermediate  form — is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  some  districts.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Harrison,  who  last  year  sent  me  a  small  batch  of  eggs,  I  bred,  from 
May  23rd  to  3l6t  last,  fifty  splendid  specimens  of  radiata,  and  from  eggs 
obtained  from  them  have,  during  the  past  fortnight  or  so,  bred  nine  more 
as  second  brood.  To  those  who  note  the  priority  in  emergence  of  the 
sexes,  the  following  facts  will  be  interesting,  and  probably  puzzling. 
Of  the  first  twenty-two  specimens  which  emerged  in  May,  only  two  were 
females,  some  dozen  males  emerging  before  a  female  appeared,  whereas  the 
latter  half  of  the  brood  emerged  nearly  all  females.  In  the  second  brood 
all  the  nine  specimens  which  have  emerged  up  to  now  are  females,  not  a 
single  male  having  put  in  an  appearance. — Geo.  T.  Poruitt  ;  Huddersfield, 
Sept.  1,  1893. 
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Spilosoma  mendica  and  its  var.  rustica.  —  At  the  present  time, 
when  the  local  forms  of  the  various  species  of  the  genus  Spilosoma  are 
attracting  some  amount  of  attention,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  the 
pairing  of  individuals  of  these  two  very  distinct  forms.  In  the  year  1886 
I  received  ova  of  the  Irish  form  (var.  rustica,  Hub.),  at  that  time  thought  by 
some  to  be  a  distinct  species,  and,  wishing  to  note  any  possible  differences 
in  the  larvae  of  the  two  forms,  I  also  obtained  ova  of  the  typical  English 
form, — veritable  cockneys  from  the  north  of  London, — and  fed  the  larvae 
resulting  from  the  two  under  as  nearly  as  possible  similar  circumstances. 
So  far  as  I  could  detect  there  was  no  material  difference  between  them.  In 
May,  1887,  the  moths  from  the  English  ova  began  to  appear,  and  I  was  at 
once  desirous  of  obtaining  a  pairing  between  them  and  the  Irish  form  ;  but 
in  this  I  was  not  successful,  owing  to  the  former  being  all  out  before  the 
latter  began  to  emerge.  In  1888  I  was  equally  unsuccessful,  for  the  same 
reason,  and  unfortunately  my  broods  were  becoming  sickly,  and  the  moths 
that  came  out  in  the  following  year  were  few  in  number  and  small  in  size. 
In  point  of  time  and  emergence  they  were,  however,  nearer  than  they  had 
previously  been,  which  admitted  of  a  freshly-emerged  English  female  being 
paired  with  an  almost  white,  but  miserably  undersized,  Irish  male.  The 
pairing  took  place  readily,  but  only  four  eggs  were  deposited ;  these 
all  hatched.  One  larva  either  died  or  was  lost,  and  three  went  to  pupa; 
and  on  the  18th  of  May,  1890,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  rearing  two  fine 
males  :  in  size  they  are  fully  up  to  average,  and  iu  colour  are  intermediate 
between  the  two  forms. — Robert  Adkin  ;  Lewisham^  Sept.,  1893. 

Nyssia  zoNARiA  IN  LANCASHIRE. — Your  correspondent's  note  (Entom. 
200)  on  this  species  is,  as  regards  the  distribution  of  the  insect,  rather 
misleading.  Even  so  far  back  as  the  year  1867  its  known  geographical 
range  extended  from  the  estuary  of  the  River  Conway,  Rhyl,  Prestatyn, 
Hoylake,  Wallasey,  to  the  Crosby  sand-hills  in  Lancashire  !  Since  then 
it  has  been  taken  freely  at  Ainsdale  and  Crossens,  in  the  Southport  dis- 
trict, and  at  Lytham.  There  are  also  records  of  its  capture  in  Epping 
Forest ;  on  the  Antrim  coast,  and  on  Achill  Island  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 
I  can  refer  Mr.  Renshaw  to  notices  in  the  '  Entomologist '  volumes : — 
iii.  365,  X.  216,  xxi.  156,  xii.  108,  xvii.  60,  and  xxv.  145.— C.  E.  Stott; 
Bolton-le- Moors. 

Gnophria  rubricollis.  —  In  reference  to  the  note  of  your  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Carr,  concerning  G.  ruhricolUs  (Entom.  276),  I  may  state 
that  I  also  took  four  of  the  above-named  insect,  one  being  a  cripple,  on 
the  24th  of  May  in  the  present  year,  between  Dolgelly  and  Arthog,  in 
North  Wales ;  and  that  I  have  never  taken  it  in  August,  though  I  have 
often  been  there  during  that  month. — S.  Renshaw  ;  Ash  House,  Stretford, 
Manchester,  Sept.  9,  1893. 

Cerastis  erythrocephala. — This  species,  which  was  first  taken  in 
England  I  believe  by  Mr.  Henry  Cooke,  who  resided  at  Brighton  some 
thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  exhibited  at  the  Entomological  Society 
of  London  at  the  time,  I  think  is  not  so  rare  if  collectors  would  only  search 
for  it  at  the  proper  time  and  in  its  localities.  I  have  a  fine  series,  which  I 
have  obtained  from  time  to  time,  taken  under  the  South  Downs  between 
Brighton  and  Eastbourne,  and  again  inland  between  Dover  and  Canterbury. 
Mr.  Hammond,  who  used  to  reside  midway  between  the  latter  places,  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  taken  several  in  his  own  garden,  on  ivy,  towards  the 
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end  of  October  and  early  in  November,  and  they  were  sold  in  his  collection 
by  auction  about  twenty-eight  years  ago.  I  see  in  Mr.  Burney's  collection 
there  are  several  specimens,  mostly,  I  think,  obtained  from  the  latter 
neighbourhood.  —  Samuel  Stevens  ;  "  Loanda,"  Beulah  Hill,  Norwood, 
Sept.  4,  1893. 

Nemeophila  plantaginis,  Second  Bbood.  —  On  May  22nd  I  found 
this  moth  in  great  profusion,  but  nearly  all  were  males.  From  three  females 
twenty-five  eggs  were  obtained  on  May  26th,  which  hatched  on  the  31st. 
The  young  larvae  were  of  a  pale  sage-green  colour,  covered  with  long  hairs. 
They  took  readily  to  lettuce,  upon  which  they  rapidly  fed  up.  After  the 
first  change  of  skin,  on  June  8th,  the  colour  changed  to  brown,  finally  be- 
coming black,  the  ferruginous  tufts  of  hair  not  appearing  until  after  the 
second  cast  of  skin,  on  June  17th.  The  third  skin  was  cast  on  June  27th, 
fourth  on  July  10th,  and  fifth  on  July  16th.  Three  of  the  larvsB  spun  up 
on  July  31st,  the  imagos  (females)  appearing  Aug.  23rd.  The  remainder  of 
the  larvae  are  still  in  various  stages  of  growth.  On  Aug.  21st  I  took  a 
freshly-emerged  male,  and  also  found  two  larvae  half  grown.  Eggs  were 
also  obtained  from  a  female  captured  on  this  date,  which  have  since  hatched, 
the  young  larvae  taking  to  the  lettuce  as  before.  —  Edgar  W.  Lifign  ; 
Gloster. 

Phalera  (PyGiERA)  bucephala  feeding  on  Trop^olum.  —  Last 
month  (August)  I  found  in  the  garden  a  small  brood  of  P.  bucephala,  in  their 
third  age,  feeding  on  a  plant  of  the  common  garden  nasturtium  {Tropceolum 
lobbianum),  which  was  growing  out  of  a  window-box.  I  very  promptly 
transferred  them  to  a  willow  tree,  as  they  were  defoliating  the  nasturtium  ; 
but  on  looking  on  the  willow  next  morning  they  were  gone — perhaps 
ascended  the  tree.  I  have  in  other  years  taken  them  a  mile  further  out 
from  home,  which  is  about  two  miles  only  from  the  centre  of  Manchester, 
but  never  so  near  the  centre  before.  Neither  have  I  heard  of  them  feeding 
on  nasturtium,  having  taken  them  on  willow  and  lime  (Gatley),  sycamore 
(Withington),  and  oak  (Alexandra  Park,  Charlton,  Withington,  and  Dids- 
bury).— John  Watson  ;  177,  Moss  Lane  East,  Madchester. 

The  Butterflies  of  Corsica. — Having  spent  five  seasons  at  Ajaccio, 
and  having  read  Mr.  Standen's  notes  on  the  butterflies  of  Corsica  (Entom. 
236),  I  feel  induced  to  make  some  remarks  on  them  in  connection  with  my 
experience  there.  Mr.  Standen  states  that  the  families  of  Pamassius, 
Melangaria,  Erebia,  Hesperia,  and  Thais  are  not  represented  in  that  island. 
I  have  with  me  at  this  moment  only  a  few  notes  of  my  captures  there  in 
1892  and  '93 ;  but  T  have  caught  numerous  specimens  of  Erebia,  Hesperia, 
Parnassius,  and  one  specimen  of  Thais,  round  about  Ajaccio  and  Cauro. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby,  in  his  'Manual  of  European  Butterflies,'  names  Doritis 
apollinus,  Thais  cerisyi,  Syrichthus  therapne,  Hesperia  nostrodamus,  Erebia 
melus,  Ccenonympha  corinna,  &c. ;  L.  Figuier,  in  his  *  Insect  World,'  speaks 
of  Parnassius  mnemosyne,  Thais  cerisyi;  and  Lang,  in  his  *  Rhopalocera 
Europae,'  gives  Erebia  manto,  Melanargia  iiies,  Thais  rumina,  T.  polyxena, 
&c.,  as  being  found  in  Corsica.  A  Corsican  friend  who  had  been  out  with 
me  in  previous  years  began  to  collect  last  year,  and  gave  me,  on  my  arrival 
in  January  last,  some  specimens  of  Erebia,  among  which  I  detected  a  few 
battered  specimens  of  E.  melas.  I  have  found  two  specimens  of  E.  nielas, 
but  of  these  two  I  will  not  be  certain  ;  they  may  have  been  E.  evias.  I 
have  caught  this  year  a  battered  specimen  of  Thais  rumina,  but  it  was  in 
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very  bad  condition.  Ou  Feb.  26tb,  1892,  I  caugbt  good  specimens  of 
Spilothyrus  alcece ;  they  were  very  plentiful  along  the  banks  of  rivulets.  A 
list  of  my  captures  of  butterflies,  and  dates  of  their  first  appearances  last 
year,  gives  the  following  : — Insulans  (var.),  Feb.  26th.  Spilothyrus  alcecB, 
Feb.  26th.  Pieris  hrassicm,  March  11th.  P.  podalirius,  Thecla  rubi, 
Libythea  celtis,  Zegris  eupheme,  April  4th.  Pieris  chloridice,  March  3rd. 
P.  machaoU,  April  7th.  Leucophasia  sinapis,  April  6th.  Euchlo'e  carda- 
mines,  May  3rd.  Thais  rumina,  May  4th.  Limenitis  Camilla,  May  6th. 
Euchlo'e  tayis,  E.  helemia,  May  8th.  Lyccena  hellargus,  April  20th.  Hes- 
peria  nostrodamus,  May  7th.  Parnassius  apollo,  May  22nd.  Of  the 
following  I  kept  no  date  of  their  capture  : — Colias  edusa  and  var.  helice,  G. 
hyale,  Gonepteryx  rhamni,  G.  cleopatra,  Polyomviatus  phlceas,  Lycmia 
bcetica,  L.  (Bgon,  L.  aryus,  L.  orion,  L.  astrarche,  L.  aryiolus,  Vanessa  egeay 
V.  c-album,  V.  urticce  var.  ichnusa,  V.  polychloros,  V.  io,  V.  atalajita,  V, 
cardiii,  Parage  eyeria  var.  eyerides,  Syrichthus  alveus.  1  think  I  have  over 
eighty  different  sorts  of  butterflies  captured  in  Corsica,  and  I  believe 
that  is  a  larger  number  than  is  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain. — George  H. 
Coleby;  Diekirch,  Luxemburg,  Sept.  10,  1893. 

Note  on  Zonosoma  punctaria. — Last  year  I  obtained  about  a  hundred 
ova  from  females  of  first  brood ;  most  of  the  larvae  pupated  about  mid- 
summer, but  about  twelve  fed  very  slowly,  and  pupated  at  the  time  when 
the  others  were  appearing  in  the  perfect  state;  these  remained  in  the  pupa 
state  throughout  the  winter,  and  emerged  with  the  usual  spring  brood. 
Among  these  pupae  there  were  both  the  green  and  brown  varieties. — P.  T. 
Lathy  ;  Bexley  Heath,  Sept.  20,  1893. 

Greasy  Lepidoptera. — I  have  been  for  some  time  past  experimenting 
with  ether  for  the  extraction  of  grease.  This  fluid,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
has  not  hitherto  been  employed  by  entomologists  for  this  particular  purpose, 
though  its  properties  as  a  solvent  of  fats  and  oils  are  well  known  to 
chemists ;  indeed  in  a  modified  form  (acetic  ether)  it  is  this  medium  by 
means  of  which  the  epispastic  principle  of  Cantharis  vesicatoria  is  obtained. 
My  object  in  writing  this  is  to  say  that  my  work  has  come  to  a  standstill 
for  want  of  material,  and  to  solicit  the  loan  of  very,  very  greasy  specimens 
(saturated  to  the  cilia  if  possible),  for  which  I  will  cheerfully  pay  postage 
both  ways. — H.  G.  Knaggs;  Camden  Villa,  Lennard  Road,  Folkestone. 

Sugar  versus  Honeydew. — In  connection  with  this  question  (Entom. 
274)  I  experienced  a  curious  instance  of  the  failure  of  artificial  sweets 
whilst  '•  sugaring  "  on  one  of  the  Lancashire  "  mosses  "  last  month.  I  had 
sugared  a  number  of  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  "  moss,"  but  not  a  single 
moth  was  attracted  thereto.  The  rays  of  my  lantern,  however,  happened 
to  fall  on  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  flower  of  a  species  of  rank  grass  that 
grows  on  such  places,  and,  pursuing  my  observations  further  over  a  larger 
area,  there,  sure  enough,  were  the  moths  feeding — each  hanging  on  to  a 
single  stalk  and  "  guzzling  "  at  the  flower.  But  whether  the  flowers  exuded 
sweets  or  there  was  honeydew  on  them,  I  did  not  examine.  True  the 
moths  were  only  common  things, — Xanthia  fulvago  (cerago),  Hydrcecia 
micacea,  H.  7iictita7is,  Phloyophora  meticulosa,  &c., — but  the  fact  remains 
that  they  were  on  the  grass  and  not  on  my  sugar,  although  the  latter  was 
within  a  few  yards.  And  my  sugaring  mixture,  too,  is  usually  most  suc- 
cessful, and  is  admitted  by  my  entomological  friends  to  be  particularly 
attractive.— Geo*  0.  Day  ;  Parr's  Bank  House,  Knutsford,  Sept.  6,  1893. 
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Wasps  destructive  to  Larvjl,  &c. — I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the 
harm  done  by  wasps,  but  not  a  word  on  the  other  side.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  they  are  very  active  scavengers,  destroying  aphides 
and  larvae  in  enormous  quantities.  The  scarcity  of  larvae  in  the  New 
Forest  this  August  was  probably  greatly  due  to  their  industry.  The 
destruction  of  larvae,  of  course,  is  to  the  entomologist  by  no  means  an 
unmixed  blessing,  though  from  a  wider  point  of  vi^jv  it  may  be.*  For  the 
destruction  of  nests, "^  have  found  by  far  the  easiest  aud  most  effectual 
method  to  be  a  lump  of  cyanide  of  potassium  dropped  in  the  mouth  of  the 
hole.— F.  C.  WooDFORDE  ;  Market  Drayton,  Salop,  Sept.  23, 1893. 
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Notes  on  Vanessid^e,  &c.,  in  the  Cotswolds. — With  reference  to  Mr. 
J.  Anderson's  note  (Entom.  276)  I  may  state  that,  though  Vanessa  cardui 
was  very  plentiful  in  this  district  (about  seven  miles  from  Stroud)  last  year, 
and  Colias  edusa  swarmed  round  Dursley,  I  have  not  seen  a  single  specimen 
of  either  of  these  two  species  this  season.  Plusia  gamma,  too,  has  been 
very  scarce  ;  last  Saturday  I  noticed  two  or  three  in  very  good  condition, 
the  first,  I  believe,  that  I  have  seen  here  this  year.  Vanessa  io,  V.  atalanta, 
and  F.  urticcB,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  plentiful  enough  ;  at  the 
present  time  F.  atalanta  is  particularly  abundant  in  orchards,  &c.,  feeding 
on  fallen  pears.  I  took  F.  c-album  on  Sept.  2nd.  Macroglossa  stellatarum 
has  been  noticed  in  considerable  numbers  round  here  of  late.  The  August 
brood  of  Lyccena  bellargus  was  fairly  abundant  here ;  this  is,  I  believe, 
rather  a  local  insect  in  Gloucestershire.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  Cotswold 
captures  of  L.  avion  this  year,  nor  have  I  found  it  myself. — E.  W. 
Fitzgerald;  Uley,  Dursley,  Gloucestershire,  Sept.  12,  1893. 

jj^    Macroglossa  stellatarum  at  Kilburn. — On  the  3rd  inst.  my  uncle 
*«bd  myself  were   pleased   to  see  a  fine  M.  stellatarum  hovering  over  the 

petunias  in  our  garden,  about  6.15  p.m. — George  Bergman;  29,  Priory 

Eoad,  Kilburn,  N.W.,  Sept.  5,  1893. 

Argynnis  euphrosyne  late  in  August. — On  August  26th,  at  Bagley 
Wood,  Berks,  I  took  a  small  A.  euphrosyne  on  the  wing.  It  was  a  dark 
specimen  with  very  light  fringe,  in  splendid  condition,  and  had  evidently 
but  shortly  left  the  chrysalis.  It  appeared  weak  on  the  wing,  but  that  may 
have  been  on  account  of  the  weather  being  somewhat  unfavourable.  I  have 
recorded  the  capture  as  the  insect  is  evidently  a  member  of  an  abnormal 
second  brood,  though,  I  believe,  it  is  not  an  unknown  occurrence  for  a  few 
individuals  of  this  species  to  appear  in  the  autumn. — W.  J.  Lucas  (B.A.); 
Juxon  Street,  Oxford,  Aug.  31, 1893. 

PoLYOMMATUS  BCETicA  NEAR  Dartford.  —  While  Seeking  for  varieties 
of  P.  phlceas  on  the  railway  embankment  near  this  town,  on  the  7th  inst., 
my  son  noticed  a  butterlly  (with  its  wings  closed)  which  he  did  not  recognise, 
settled  on  a  flower.  He  accordingly  at  once  netted  and  boxed  it,  and 
showed  it  to  me  (I  was  only  a  few  yards  distant  at  the  time),  when  I  was 
soon  able  to  identify  it  as  P.  bmtica.  It  is  a  male,  and  in  very  fair  condi- 
tion, but  is  considerably  smaller  than  Newman  figures  them  in  his  *  British 
Butterflies.'  Doubtless,  had  the  insect  been  on  the  wing,  it  would  have 
been  passed  over  as  a  worn  coramoa  blue,  a  few  of  which  are  about,  aud  we 
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have  since  given  such  every  attention,  but  with,  as  yet,  no  further  result  as 
regards  P.  hcetica. — E.  Sabine  ;  Sept.  9,  1893. 

PoLYOMMATus  BCETicA  IN  SussF.x. — I  captured  a  specimen  of  this  rare 
British  butterfly  on  the  28th  of  August  last,  near  Beckley,  Sussex.  It  was 
flying  in  a  rough  meadow  near  hop-grounds. — Harold  M.  Warner;  44, 
Highbury  Park,  N.,  Sept.  4,  1893. 

Notes  on  the  Season  from  Carmarthenshire. — The  Rhopalocera 
have  generally  been  abundant  this  season,  especially  the  *'  Whites,"  Euchlo'e 
cardamines,  LyccBua  icarus,  and  particularly  Polyommatus  phlceas,  the 
latter  being  still  so.  From  the  exceptionally  warm  spring  many  appeared 
much  earlier  than  usual ;  the  second  brood  of  Lycana  Icarus  was  coming 
out  on  July  5th  ;  Argynnis  aglaia  appeared  on  May  31st.  Of  the  Hetero- 
cera  the  Geometrae  were  abundant,  especially  Crocallis  elinguaria,  Cidaria 
russata,  C.  fulvata,  and  C.  ribesiaria.  The  Noctuse,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  have  been  scarce  ;  some  species  usually  seen  I 
missed.  The  exceptions  were  Xylophasia polyodon,  X.  lithoxylea,  and 
Apamea  didyma  {oculea),  the  last  being  in  endless  variety.  I  noticed 
Hadena  suasa  on  July  14th  :  would  this  be  a  retarded  emergence  from  the 
long  drought  ?  Three  broods  appeared  of  Rumia  cratagata — in  April, 
June,  and  August.  Many  Tortrices  were  abundant.  Several  larvae  of 
Acherontia  atropos  have  been  found  at  Tenby. — T.  B.  Jefferys;  Lang- 
harne,  Carmarthenshire. 

Notes  from  Nottinghamshire. — On  Sept.  Ist  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  take  a  specimen  of  Cirrhcedia  xerampelina  at  light  in  my  house,  being 
the  first  time  I  have  met  with  this  species.  Heliophohus  popularis  have 
been  very  common  on  the  lamps,  and  among  them  I  have  taken  three 
or  four  females.  While  *'  mothing "  last  week  I  was  surprised  to  see  a 
Vanessa  atalanta  settle  on  a  gas-lamp,  as  I  have  never  before  known  a  but- 
terfly to  be  attracted  by  light. — Douglas  H.  Pearson  ;  Chilwell,  Notts, 
Sept.  11,  1893.  r 

Catocala  fraxini  in  Tunb ridge  Wells.  —  In  August  a  friend  of 
mine  saw  a  splendid  example  of  C.  fraxini  at  rest  on  a  tree  in  the  Pantiles, 
Tunbridge  Wells.  He  followed  it  into  a  shop,  where  it  was  eventually  lost. 
— H.  W.  Shepheard-Walwyn  ;  Bidborough,  Sept.  ]5,  1893. 

Abnormal  Example  of  Vanessa  atalanta.  —  I  bred  from  a  larva 
found  near  Eastbourne  a  curious  variety  of  Vanessa  atalanta,  having  the 
upper  half  of  the  right  lower  wing  fulvous-yellow,  and  the  markings  on  the 
upper  right  wing  paler  than  the  other  side.  One  imago  emerged  six  days 
after  pupation.  It  was  kept  in  a  cool  cupboard,  and  could  not  have  been 
afi'ected  by  the  great  heat  at  that  time.  Lyccena  adonis  appeared  fairly 
plentiful  at  Beechy  Head,  and  I  captured  some  exceedingly  fine  specimens ; 
also  Lyccena  corydon ;  two  good  examples  of  Aspilates  citraria,  and  one 
Agrotis  lunigera. — H.  W.  Shepheard-Walwyn  ;  Bidborough,  near  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  Sept.  15,  1893. 

Sugaring. — Among  the  forty-two  species  which  have  visited  the  sugared 
tree-trunks  are  the  following :  —  Drepana  hinaria,  Hydrcecia  micacea, 
Dipterygia  scabriuscula,  Agrotis  puta  and  A.  suffusa,  Noctua  umbrosa  and 
N.  baia,  Xanthia  citrago,  Tethea  subtusa,  and  Macaria  liturata.  The  last  is 
probably  only  a  visitor  in  the  district,  like  the  specimen  taken  by  Mr.  Bird 
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at  Hararaersmith  (Entom.  277).  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  M. 
liturata  has  this  year  been  more  than  usually  abundant  in  the  pine  woods 
of  Surrey  and  Berkshire.  Drepatm  hinaria  seems  an  unusual  species  at 
sugar ;  but  sugar  was  evidently  the  attraction,  as  the  moth  was  taken  on  a 
walnut  tree,  not  on  an  oak. — Alfked  Sigh  ;  Villa  Amalinda,  BurUngtou 
Lane,  Chiswick,  Sept.  7,  1893. 

August  Collecting  in  Dorsetshire. — During  the  last  two  weeks  of 
August  my  brother  and  I  entomologised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyme 
Regis  (Dorset)  with  considerable  success.  I  notice  (Entom.  280)  that  cer- 
tain members  of  the  South  London  Entomological  Society  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  present  season,  by  reason  of  the  unusual  and  prolonged 
heat,  has  not  been  favourable  as  a  whole  to  insect  life.  As  far  as  I  myself 
am  concerned,  I  have  found  the  season  a  good  one.  At  Oxshott,  in  Sher- 
wood, in  Norfolk,  and  at  this  place,  with  which  the  present  communication 
is  concerned,  my  record  has  been  good.  But  to  return  to  Lyme  Regis. 
Just  outside  Lyme,  in  the  direction  of  Charmouth,  the  land  on  the  cliff 
side  has  shpped,  and  formed  a  broad  slope  covered  with  scrubby  vegetation. 
This  spot  proved  a  most  prolific  hunting-ground.  Colias  edusa  literally 
swarmed  ;  they  were  in  fine  condition,  and  appeared  in  greater  numbers 
than  any  other  insect.  Var.  helice  I  have  failed  to  discover  here,  and  I 
have  not  seen  C.  hyale;  but  C.  edusa  is  indubitably  common,  appearing,  in 
addition  to  the  locahty  mentioned,  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  street  of  the 
village.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  the  dead  set  made  by  other  butterflies 
against  these  beautiful  creatures.  Lyccena  icarus  and  Polyommatus  phlceas, 
which  were  both  extremely  common,  were  especially  intolerant,  chasing 
their  more  gorgeous  brethren  about,  and  worrying  them  off  the  flowers.  I 
also  took  in  considerable  numbers  specimens  of  Hesperia  tages  in  really 
good  condition.  Newman  only  gives  May  as  the  month  for  their  appear- 
ance ;  but  they  were  certainly  plentiful  here  at  the  end  of  August.  Epi- 
nephele  janira,  Pararge  meg  (Bra,  Pieris  napi,  Epbwphele  tithonus,  and 
Ccenonympha  pamphilus  added  quantity,  if  not  quality,  to  the  company.  I 
also  observed  Satyrus  semele,  but  it  was  not  common.  In  the  lanes  Pararge 
egeria,  P.  megara,  and  Eplnephele  hyperanthus  were  represented  in  great 
numbers.  In  the  garden  the  geranium  beds  were  visited  largely  by  Macro- 
glossa  stellatarum.  They  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  I  have  never 
before  seen  them  in  such  great  numbers.  I  mention  this  because  I  see  a 
note  to  the  same  effect  (b] torn.  254)  from  a  correspondent  at  Barmouth. 
Two  insects  have  been  conspicuous  by  their  absence  —  Vaiiessa  io  and  Pieris 
brassicce.  We  have  seen  none  of  the  former,  and  only  one  of  the  latter 
species.  V.  atalanta  appeared  in  great  numbers  ;  I  counted  seven  speci- 
mens in  as  many  yards  ;  and  specimens  of  V.  urticce,  like  the  wasps  this 
year,  were  not  so  rare  as  to  be  diligently  sought  after.  Of  moths  I  cannot 
tell  much,  as  circumstances  prevented  me  from  working  by  night.  My 
brother,  however,  took  a  larva,  nearly  full-grown,  of  Pijgtera  bucephala  off 
the  nut-bushes,  and  also  captured  two  specimens  of  Bombyx  quercus,  which 
supplied  him  with  twenty  eggs;  these  are  now  hatched  out,  and  the  larvae 
are  feeding  well  on  rose-leaves.  On  the  night  of  Sept.  Gth  our  dinner- 
table  was  visited  by  two  good  specimens  of  Heliophobus  popularis,  which 
received  what  must  have  seemed  to  them  an  unnecessarily  warm  reception. 
My  entomological  excursions  have  perforce  been  few  and  far  between ;  but 
I  should  imagine  from  the  little  I  have  done  that  Lyme  Regis,  and  the 
country  round  it,  was  as  profitable  to  entomologists  as  it  is  beautiful  to  the 
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less  lucky  individual  who  entonaologises  not.  —  Ernest   B.    Charles: 
Shelley  House,  Chelsea  Embankment,  London,  S.W. 

PiERis  DAPLTDiGE  IN  Jersey. — It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  record 
the  capture  of  P.  daplidice  in  Jersey.  The  specimen  taken  was  a  male, 
and  was  in  perfect  condition.  It  was  caught  on  Monday,  August  21st,  at 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  Gronville  Common. — Stanley 
Guiton;  31,  Bath  Street,  Jersey,  Sept.  19,  1893. 

Captures  in  the  Lake  District. — While  staying  at  Grasmere,  this 
year,  I  noticed  that  butterflies  were  scarce,  but  moths  fairly  abundant.  Of 
the  latter  the  following  is  a  list : — Epione  apiciaria  (I  saw  one),  Crocallis 
elinguaria,  Gnophos  obscurata,  Larentia  olivata  (two,  and  saw  some  more), 
Eupithecia  sohrlnata,  Melanippe  suhtristata  (swarmed  in  pine  woods),  Core- 
mla  propuqnata,  Cidaria  russata  (all  three  varieties),  C.  ribesiaria,  Cymato- 
phora  diluta  (two),  Hydrcecia  nictitans,  Xylophada  polyodon,  Heliophobus 
popularis,  Charaas  gr aminis  {swsirmed  everywhere),  Tryphcena  ianthina  and 
T,  fimbria,  Noctiia  ylareosa,  N.  depuncta  (one,  battered),  N.  xanthographa, 
Xanthia  citrago  (five),  X.  cerago  (two)  Cirrhoedia  xerampelina  (one),  Cosmia 
trapezina,  Polia  chi  (about  forty,  to  be  found  everywhere  on  walls),  Phlogo- 
phora  metlculosa,  Hadeiia  protea,  Go)ioptera  libatrix,  Mania  maura  [eleven), 
Stilbia  anomala  (one,  and  saw  others),  and  Amphipyra  tragopogonis.  These 
were  taken  in  August,  and  I  think  searching  walls  and  trees  then  very  pro- 
ductive, especially  of  Xanthas,  Polia  chi,  and  Geometers,  such  as  Ooremia 
propugnata.  —  S.  Renshaw;  Ash  House,  Stretford,  Manchester,  Sept.  19. 

Uropteryx  sambucaria  in  September. — In  the  fourth  week  of  August 
I  found  a  larva  of  U.  sambucaria  in  a  cocoon  ;  it  pupated  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  emerged  on  the  17th  of  September.  I  may  add  that  the  larvae 
of  this  moth  which  I  have  seen  were  very  large  for  this  time  of  the  year. — 
J.  F.  Bird  ;  Rosedale,  162,  Bailing  Road,  Hammersmith,  W.,  Sept.  19. 

Vanessa  c-album  in  Notts. — On  Sept.  15th  my  brother  captured  a 
specimen  of  Vanessa  c-album  in  our  orchard.  Newman  mentions  this  species 
as  formerly  taken  in  Nottinghamshire,  near  Mansfield,  and  also  at  Warsop, 
Ollerton,  and  Newark ;  but  during  the  seventeen  years  in  which  we  have 
been  collecting,  we  have  never  before  observed  a  specimen  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood.— E.  Maude  Alderson  ;  Worksop,  Notts. 

Leucania  vitellina. — During  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  obtain  three  specimens  of  the  above  rare  insect.  The  first 
was  caught  at  sugar  on  August  24th,  by  Mrs.  Hanbury,  in  the  enclosure 
by  Brockenhurst  Bridge.  The  second  and  third  were  taken  by  myself,  at 
Freshwater,  on  the  7th  and  11th  of  September.  All  three  specimens  are 
in  exceptionally  fine  condition ;  that  captured  on  the  11th  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Hodges,  who  was  collecting  with  me  at  the  time  I 
took  it. — Febderick  J.  Hanbury;  37,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Sirex  gigas  in  Notts. — Towards  the  end  of  August  I  had  brought  to 
me  a  fine  specimen  of  Sirex  gigas,  which  had  been  caught  in  a  shop  in  the 
town.  The  specimen  is  a  large  one,  measuring  nearly  2f  in.  from  tip  to 
tip  of  the  wings. — E.  Maude  Alderson  ;  Worksop,  Notts. 

Errata. — P.  2.52,  line  16  from  top,  for  Pieris  napi  read  Pieris  rapcB. 
P.  276,  line  23,  for  "Cheadle"  read  "  Montgomeryshire." 
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SOCIETIES. 

South  London  Entomological   and   Natural  History  Society. — 
Sept.  lith,  1893. — J.  Jenuer  Weir,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.     Mr. 
Auld  exhibited   living  larvsB  of  Phorodesma    synaragdaria,  Fb.  ;  also  two 
breeding-cages   for   larv«,    as    described   by   Mr.  H.  G.  Knaggs  in    the 
'  Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine '  for  July  last.     Mr.  South  showed  a 
fine  series  of  Spilosoma  luhridpeda  var.  zatima,  Cr.,  and  modifications  of 
that  form  from   Heligoland ;  a  splendid  var.  of  Argynnis  euphrosyne,  L., 
taken  in  Lancashire  by  Mr.  T.  Baynes ;  a  pale  var.  of  Vanessa  urtica,  L., 
from   Monmouthshire,  captured  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Cox ;  a  blue  specimen  of 
Procris  statices,  L. ;  and  a  number  of  Zygana  trifolii,  Esp.,  including  almost 
all  the  known  forms.     Mr.  Tutt  mentioned  that  out  of  about  two  hundred 
specimens  of  this   insect  taken  in    North   Kent  last  year,  five  only  were 
absolutely  typical,  the  remainder  having  a  tendency  to  assume  a  six-spotted 
form,  these  in  most  cases  being  well-marked  and  similar  to  Z.  Jilipe^idulcB, 
L.     Mr.  Weir  was  of  opinion  that  these  two  species  do  occasionally  cross 
in  a  state  of  nature.     Mr.  Fenn  exhibited  a  loug  series  of  Spilosoma  liihri- 
cipeda  var.  radiata,  St.,  bred  from  ova  received  from  Mr.  Tugwell ;  Gnoplios 
obscurata,  Hb.,  from  Folkestone  ;  and  Macaria  notata,  L.,  bred  form  ova. 
Mr.  Fenn  also  exhibited  Selenia  lunaria,  Schiff.,  and  read  a  note  thereon. 
Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited  a  series  of  ThecJa  hetulm,  L.,  and  read  a  note  with 
reference  to  the  order  of  sexual  emergence.     He  also  showed  a  short  series 
of  Pygcera  pigra,  Hufn.  {reclusa,  Fb.),  bred  from  larvae  taken  in  Sutherland- 
shire  last  autumn.     Mr.  Jenner  Weir  read  a  note  in  which  he  stated  that 
in  a  recent  tour  in  Belgium  he  had  seen  no  Colias  hyale,  L.,  and  but  one 
C.  edusa,  Fb.    He  also  stated  how  exceedingly  abundant  the  third  brood  of 
Polyonwiatus  phlceas,  Li.,  had   been  in  his  garden,   at  Beckenham,  this 
September.    Mr.  Tutt  gave  his  experience  of  a  day  amongst  the  Lepidoptera 
in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  at  the  beginning  of  August,  when  C.  hyale,  L., 
was  in  numbers,  with  Agrophila  sulphuralis,  L.,  Acontia  luctuosa,  Esp.,  &c., 
and  many  other  species  in  great  numbers.     Mr.  Enock  exhibited  wheat- 
stems  containing  pupse  of  the  Hessian  fly,  from  Sidmouth,  where  he  found 
it  infesting  the  wheat  and  barley ;  also  examples  of  Chlorops  tceniopus,  the 
destructive  ribbon-footed  corn-fly,  and  made  some  interesting  remarks  on 
both  species. —  H.  Williams,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lancasbire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — Sept.  IWi. — 
Mr.  W.  E.  Sharp,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  G.  Morel-Deville 
read  a  paper  entitled  "  A  Fortnight's  Entomology  in  the  Canary  Islands," 
in  which  he  described  the  difficulties  of  collecting  specimens  in  Canary, 
owing  to  the  intense  heat,  the  large  cactus,  and  the  laval  nature  of  the 
ground.  He  then  recounted  the  species  taken,  the  majority  of  which 
occurred  in  Great  Britain,  and  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  capital 
and  general  features  of  the  country.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  nume- 
rous photos  and  specimens.  The  chairman  exhibited  a  number  of 
Coleoptera  from  Worcester  and  Delamere.  Mr.  Harker,  Lepidoptera  from 
Missouri  and  Kentucky,  Mr.  Watson,  the  female  of  Papilio  phorcas,  which 
he  stated  was  apparently  very  rare,  although  the  male  was  commonly 
received  from  Africa.  Mr.  Newstead,  nests  or  cells  of  Crahro  crysostoma 
and  Pemphredon  lugubris,  the  former  stored  with  a  species  of  Syrphiis,  and 
the  latter  with  an  aphis  [Melananoxanthus  salicis,  Linn.)  common  on  willow, 
to  be  used  as  food  ;  and  Cassida  viridis,  taken  on  new  land  formed  by  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  at  Ince,  Cheshire. — F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec. 
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VARIATION   OP    CHRYSOPHANUS   PHLGEAS    IN   BRITAIN. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Although  this  species  is  subject  to  considerable  variation 
within  certain  limits,  the  capture  of  strikingly  aberrant  specimens 
is  a  comparative  rare  occurrence.  Mr.  Frohawk,  of  Balham,  and 
Mr.  Sabine,  of  Erith,  have  detected,  among  the  numerous  speci- 
mens of  C.  phloeas  occurring  in  their  respective  districts  this  year, 
some  very  interesting  varieties.  None  of  these  examples  exhibit 
anything  absolutely  novel  in  the  way  of  aberration  above,  but  the 
markings  on  the  under  surface  of  the  specimens  figured  (taken  by 
Mr.  Sabine)  are  curiously  abnormal. 

C.  phloeaSf  in  Europe,  ranges  in  colour  from  the  typical  copper 
towards  the  dark  smoky  suffused  form,  known  as  var.  eleus,  Fabr., 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  silvery  white  var. 
schmidtii  on  the  other.  Both  these  forms,  together  with  various 
modifications  of  each,  have  occurred  in  Britain.  The  specimen 
recorded  by  Mr.  Sabine  {ante,  p.  295)  is  an  intermediate  between 
the  type  and  var.  schmidtii.  The  fore  wings  are  shining  pale  straw 
colour;  the  costa  is  broadly  black  along  the  apical  half,  and  suffused 
with  black  along  the  basal  half;  the  outer  margin  is  also  broadly 
black,  and  the  spots  are  typical.  Hind  wings  black;  marginal  band 
rather  broader  than  usual,  and  of  the  same  straw  colour  as  fore 
wings ;  base  of  wings  dusted  with  shining  straw-coloured  scales. 
Fringes  greyish  white.  Under  surface  of  fore  wings  pale  straw, 
but  quite  typical  in  all  other  respects.  Hind  wings  typical. 
Specimens    sometimes    occur    with    one   fore   wing    only  silvery 
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white,  whilst  the  other  wings  are  typical.  In  other  specimens  both 
fore  wings  are  silvery  white,  and  the  hind  wings  quite  normal. 
Another  and  not  altogether  rare  form  of  colour-variation  is  that 
in  which  the  hind  wings  alone  are  aberrant.  In  such  specimens 
the  copper-coloured  band  is  either  broken  up  into  narrow^  streaks, 
or  entirely  obliterated  by  the  encroachment  of  the  ground  colour. 

The  black  spots  on  upper  surface  of  the  fore  wings  are 
sometimes  very  small,  and  not  infrequently  specimens  are  found 
with  less  than  the  normal  number  of  spots,  and  in  very  rare 
instances  the  whole  of  the  spots  are  obsolete.  There  is  also 
aberration  from  typical  lines  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  we  find 
examples  with  the  spots  much  larger  than  usual,  and  often  tending 
to  confluency.  The  extreme  limit  to  this  phase  in  the  variation 
of  C.  phloeas  appears  to  be  reached  in  var.  fasciatay  the  type 
of  which  was  from  Florida,  and  is  described  by  Strecker  as 
follows : — **  2  .  AH  the  black  spots  on  upper  surface  of  primaries, 
save  one  within  the  discoidal  cell,  are  enormously  enlarged  and 
confluent,  forming  a  broad,  somewhat  irregular,  black  band, 
extending  from  costa  to  inner  margin.  Under  surface  exactly  as 
in  common  form."  ('  Butterflies  and  Moths  of  N.  America,'  p.  101, 
1878.)  In  the  'Entomologist'  for  1878  (xi.,  p.  25)  is  a  figure  of 
a  banded  example  of  C.  phloeas,  captured  in  Middlesex,  which  is 
certainly  of  the  form  described  by  Strecker.  Intermediates 
between  var.  fasciata,  and  the  type  are  not  rare  in  Britain,  and 
Mr.  Sabine  captured  three  examples  this  year,  in  all  of  which  the 
black  spots  are  very  large,  and  those  of  transverse  series  inclined 
to  coalesce  ;  the  outer  discal  spot  in  one  example  is  almost  united 
with  fourth  spot  of  transverse  series ;  in  another  specimen,  the 
third  and  fifth  spots  of  transverse  series  are  pyriform.  Blue  spots 
before  the  copper  band  of  hind  wings  are  not  unusual,  but  these 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  so  large  and  conspicuous  in  British  specimens 
as  they  are  in  examples  from  Eastern  Asia.  On  the  under  surface 
the  black  spots  on  primaries  are  very  frequently  distinctly  ringed 
with  yellowish,  but  the  spots  on  the  hind  wings  are  not  well 
defined  as  a  rule.  In  some  examples,  however,  the  black  spots 
are  not  only  distinct  on  the  hind  wings,  but  these  wings  have 
also  a  black  transverse  waved  line,  edged  externally  with  pale 
greyish  brown. 

Fig.  1.  3" '  Upper  surface :  the  black  spots  on  the  fore  wings 
of  this  example  are  rather  large,  and  those  of  the  transverse 
series  are  almost  confluent.  On  the  under  surface,  the  markings 
are  of  a  very  irregular  character. 

Fig.  2.  dT .  In  this  specimen  aberration  is  confined  to  the 
under  surface  of  hind  wings ;  these  have  all  the  black  spots  well 
defined,  including  a  large  quadrate  one  about  middle  of  the  costa, 
and  an  elongate  one  on  the  abdominal  margin  towards  anal  angle. 
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THE     ''MELANISM"     CONTEOVERSY. 
By  W.  F.  de  VisxMes  Kane,  M.A.,  F.E.S. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  '  British  Naturalist '  there 
appeared  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Sharp,  which  seems  to  be  very 
opportune,  and  calculated  to  arrest  temporarily  the  tide  of  specu- 
lative theories  by  which  the  subject  seems  likely  ere  long  to  be 
obscured.  His  criticism  deals  chiefly  with  the  essays  published 
by  Mr.  Tutt,  but  applies  equally  to  various  contributions  of  other 
writers  from  time  to  time.  Now,  Mr.  Tutt  has  done  yeoman 
service  in  attracting  more  general  attention  to  the  scientific 
aspect  of  Entomology,  and  eliciting  the  opinions  of  many 
observers;  but  it  seems  full  time  that  some  weak  points  in 
the  chains  of  argument  by  which  various  theories  have  been 
supported  should  be  pointed  out.  Besides  the  objections  urged 
by  Mr.  Sharp,  namely,  a  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  the  biological 
problems  involved,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
speculative  discussion  is  somewhat  *'  previous "  and  premature, 
by  reason  of  the  premises  being  as  yet  insufficiently  ascertained 
and  enunciated  ;  so  that  there  is  some  danger  of  the  question 
being  prejudiced  in  at  least  some  of  its  aspects.  Mr.  Sharp,  who 
disclaims  any  special  knowledge  of  the  order  of  Lepidoptera, 
takes  for  granted,  or  at  least  does  not  specially  challenge,  the 
premises  on  the  ground  of  definiteness  and  precision.  Now,  this 
is  the  point  I  desire  to  draw  attention  to.  No  doubt  Mr.  Tutt 
and  many  others  have  amassed  large  and  interesting  collections 
of  varietal  forms,  and  many  valuable  contributions  to  our  know- 
ledge have  appeared  in  the  *  Becord '  and  elsewhere.  Never- 
theless the  subject  is  so  complex,  when  carefully  examined,  that 
it  would  seem  to  me  most  advisable  to  have  the  facts  sifted  and 
correlated  much  more  carefully  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  so 
that  we  may  know  much  more  precisely  the  phenomena  we  have 
to  analyse.  Among  the  matters  that  should,  in  limine,  be  ascer- 
tained, I  may  instance  the  following.  Are  the  Rhopalocera  and 
Heterocera,  whose  life-habits  are  for  the  most  part  so  distinct  in 
the  imago  stage,  affected  similarly  by  similar  environments  ?  I 
have  a  strong  conviction  to  the  contrary,  though  writers  on 
melanism  seem  usually  to  take  for  granted  that  they  are.  Then 
as  to  Geometridse  and  Noctuidse  in  smoky  districts,  it  would  be 
interesting  (bearing  in  mind  the  larger  area  of  wing  surface 
exposed  by  the  former  when  at  rest,  and  habits  of  diurnal 
concealment  of  species  of  the  latter)  to  know  the  numerical 
proportion  of  species  of  each  affected  by  melanochroism.  Again, 
certain  species  of  Lepidoptera  we  know  present  archaic  or 
congenital  constant  varieties,  in  districts  widely  separated 
geographically  and  differing  greatly  in  climatal  and  physical 
characters.     Tiie  vars,  luneburgensis  and  sedi  of  E.  lutule?ita,  and 
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zatima  of  S,  luhricipeday  seem  to  be  cases  in  point.  Let  us 
eliminate  such  forms  and  put  them  into  a  group  by  themselves ; 
with  their  known  British  and  Continental  distribution,  if  in  any- 
way they  are  restricted  to  locality.  Carefully  compiled  lists 
of  melanic  variations,  found  in  particular  districts  peculiar  in 
their  physical  or  other  characters,  would  be  of  much  avail  also 
for  students  of  the  subject.  That  some  more  precise  information 
is  desirable  appears  to  me  probable,  for  I  observe  almost  every 
writer,  Mr.  Sharp  included,  refers  to  the  Irish  lepidopterous 
fauna  as  being  melanic  or  melanochroic  in  its  general  tendency. 
Mr.  Tutt  invariably  attributes  this  character  to  the  Sligo  neigh- 
bourhood in  particular,  a  district  better  represented  perhaps  in 
English  cabinets  than  any  other  Irish  one,  through  the  industry 
of  Mr.  Euss.  Nevertheless  I  find,  by  a  recent  correspondence  with 
that  gentleman,  that  he  agrees  with  me,  who  have  also  collected 
largely  there,  in  denying  that  the  Sligo  Macro-Lepidoptera 
present  any  predominant  melanic  facies.  And  as  a  result  of  a 
good  many  years  of  work  in  widespread  localities  in  Ireland,  I 
would  venture  to  enter  a  caveat  against  any  conclusion  that  the 
Irish  fauna  generally  is  so  characterised.  I  hope  to  point  out  in 
the  Irish  Catalogue,  now  being  published,  the  range  of  variation 
of  each  species  so  far  as  ascertained.  Specialists  will  then  be  in 
a  better  position  to  institute  juster  comparisons  between  our  island 
fauna  and  that  of  wider  areas.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  hope 
that  Mr.  Tutt,  with  his  fine  collection,  extensive  correspondence, 
and  indefatigable  industry,  will  sooner  or  later  tabulate  the  facts 
we  desire  to  discuss,  and  define  a  little  more  exactly  the 
phenomena  certainly  ascertained  ?  His  "Variation  of  the 
Noctuae  "  does  not  deal  as  fully  as  is  desirable  with  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  tlie  principal  melanic  varieties. 

Mr.  Sharp  has  pointed  out  that  in  the  discussion  of  the 
subject,  biological  doctrines  and  terms  have  been  somewhat 
loosely  and  confusedly  invoked.  As  there  are  many  entomo- 
logical workers  who  have  not  studied  the  points  at  issue,  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  stating  concisely  the  chief  conclusions  at  which 
zoologists  have  arrived  with  regard  to  the  agencies  at  work.  In 
reference  to  varieties  the  three  primary  agents  supposed  to 
evolve  variations  are  : — 1.  The  immediate  action  of  the  environ- 
ment, i.e.f  humidity,  food,  temperature.  &c.  2.  Constitutional 
or  congenital  tendencies.  3.  Change  of  function,  or  the  exercise 
or  disuse  of  organs.  In  reference  to  sj)ecies,  the  secondary 
factors  operating  to  crystallise  variations  into  species  appear  to 
be  as  follows : —  If  they  are  transmissible  (for  the  heritable 
nature  of  the  first  and  third  classes  of  variations  is  denied  by 
many  of  our  most  eminent  autliorities),  (1)  accumulation  may 
perpetuate  them  as  environmental  and  functional  modifications  of 
species  respectively.  With  regard  to  the  second  class,  or  constitu- 
tional variations,  since  they  are  undoubtedly  heritable,  either  (2) 
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natural  selection,  or  (8)  the  continuance  of  the  conditions  which 
gave  rise  to  them,  may  produce  new  species.  (4)  Isolation  is 
another  secondary  factor  operating  upon  all  variations.  Mr.  A.J. 
Thomson  defines  the  two  principal  schools  of  biological  specu- 
lation as  follows :  "  A  minority  hold  that  the  modification  of 
species  takes  place  by  cumulative  growth,  influenced*  by  function 
and  environment,  and  pruned  by  natural  selection;  but  the 
majority  hold  that  new  species  result  from  the  action  of  natural 
selection  on  numerous,  spontaneous,  and  indefinite  variations." 
And  he  states  as  his  opinion  that  "  until  we  know  much  more 
about  the  primary  factors  which  directly  cause  variations,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  decide  in  regard  to  tlie  precise  scope  of  natural 
selection,  and  the  other  secondary  factors  which  foster  and 
accumulate,  thin  or  prune ;  which  in  short  establish  a  new 
organic  equilibrium.  The  argument  has  been  too  much  in 
regard  to  possibilities,  too  little  in  regard  to  observed  facts 
of  variation."  If  this  be  so  in  relation  to  zoology  generally,  it 
seems  more  particularly  to  apply  to  those  who  have  dealt  with 
the  study  of  evolution  among  Lepidoptera,  of  course  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  entomologists  like  Mr.  Poulton  and  others, 
who  are  most  perseveringly  experimenting  as  to  the  action 
of  immediate  environment  on  certain  species.  I  therefore 
heartily  endorse  Mr.  Sharp's  strictures,  taken  in  a  general  sense, 
on  the  drift  of  the  "  melanic  "  discussion,  and  agree  witli  him 
that  the  best  service  entomologists  can  render  to  biological 
science  lies  in  the  careful  investigation,  by  exact  experiment, 
of  the  primary  factors  inducing  variation.  Fur  as  Weissmann 
and  others  deny  the  transmissibility  of  changes  produced  by  food, 
temperature,  &c.,  as  well  as  those  arising  from  functional  causes, 
use  and  disuse,  &c.,  we  should  in  the  first  place  attack  this 
problem,  rather  than  take  it  for  granted,  as  it  seems  to  nie 
Mr.  Tutt  has  done,  and  indeed  most  writers  on  the  subject.  For 
if  Weissmann's  opinions  are  generally  adopted,  and  they  are 
gaining  much  acceptance,  theories  based  on  the  opposite  belief 
will  be  discredited.  And  workers  in  this  field  would  do  well  not 
to  overlook  the  strongly-expressed  opinion  of  Romanes,  to  the 
effect  that  isolation  is  the  universal  condition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  specific  modification.  Now,  in  the  melanic  or  melano- 
cliroic  variations  said  to  be  peculiar  to  smoke-discoloured 
districts,  where  the  factor  of  isolation  does  not  seem  to  be 
present,  we  apparently  have  to  deal  with  a  series  of  parallel 
variations  of  various  species  which  are  said  to  be  superseding  the 
type  very  rapidly.  The  question  is  whether  this  is  effected  by 
natural  selection,  or,  as  many  have  argued,  by  the  immediate 
action  of  the  environment.  Before  we  can  venture  to  form  an 
opinion  in  the  absence  of  proof  by  experimental  results,  we 
require  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  distribution  of  each  of  these 
varieties,  as  to  its  spread  locally  in  each  district,  and  a  list  of  the 
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melanic  varieties  in  those  districts.  The  cases  of  Amphidasys 
hetularia  v.  douhlcdayaria  and  Hyhernia  progemmaria  v.  infuscata 
have  been  frequently  brought  forward,  but  a  more  precise  array 
of  statistics  on  the  subject  is  desirable. 

Toward  the  close  of  Mr.  Sharp's  paper  he  refers  to  Lord 
Walsingham's  suggestion  that  melanism  would  be  advantageous 
to  insects  in  cold  and  sunless  climates,  by  securing  increased 
absorption  of  heat  rays.  The  theory  appears  very  plausible,  as 
Mr.  Sharp  admits,  and  based  on  more  tangible  grounds  than 
some  others.  But  there  are  some  facts  which  should  be  con- 
sidered when  estimating  its  claims  to  acceptance.  Though  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  that  in  a  former  epoch,  mountain  regions  and 
many  countries  in  high  latitudes,  may  have  suffered  from  a  defect 
of  sunshine,  producing  conditions  which  Lord  Walsingham's 
theory  would  apply  to,  yet  this  seems  very  far  from  being  the  case 
now,  either  in  Iceland,  Scandinavia,  or  the  Central  European  Alps, 
where  the  summers  are  very  hot  and  sunny  compared  with  those  of 
the  British  Islands;  so  that  we  should  expect  to  find  melanism,  if 
of  modern  origin,  chiefly  notable  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  in 
a  less  degree  in  the  rest  of  Great  Britain.  And  what  is  really 
the  fact  as  to  the  distribution  of  dark  varieties  in  Alpine  and 
Arctic  regions  ?  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  theory  in 
question  seems  only  applicable  to  Diurnal  Lepidoptera.  As 
this  includes  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  Heterocera,  let  us 
take  the  case  of  the  Ehopalocera  only.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
portion  of  these  in  the  British  Islands,  are  remarkable  for 
melanochroic  tendencies.  And  further,  it  will,  I  think,  be  found 
that  in  case  of  species  of  wide  range,  in  most  instances  a 
northerly  latitude  produces  a  tendency  to  pallid  coloration,  a 
loss  of  metallic  lustre  in  several  genera,  such  as  Cccnonymphay 
ArgymiiSfSLudEuchloe :  and  an  indefinite  delineation : — phenomena 
indicating  an  inferior  degree  of  vitality.  Moreover,  in  the  case 
of  distinctively  Northern  or  Alpine  species,  such  as  certain  of  the 
PieridsB  and  Coliidse,  and  the  genera  of  Parnassius  and  CEneis^ 
we  do  not  find  dark  coloration  to  be  the  rule,  excepting  in  the 
genus  Erebia.  Among  the  latter,  however,  we  do  not  find  any 
approximation  to  a  gradation  of  tone,  corresponding  to  the 
altitude  or  zone  which  they  affect.  Though  one  or  two  species 
which  frequent  the  highest  summits  are  extremely  dark,  those 
which  are  confined  to  the  lowest  region  are  only  a  shade  lighter, 
paler  species  occurring  in  the  intermediate  zones.  In  the 
Pieridae  it  is  true  that  the  var.  bryonice  of  P.  napi  appears  to  be 
an  instance  in  favour  of  Lord  Walsingham's  theory  ;  but  against 
this  we  have  P.  callidice,  frequenting  a  much  higher  level, 
which  shows  no  similar  peculiarity.  The  Arctic  and  Alpine 
Coliidffi,  both  species  and  varieties,  are  paler  than  those  of  the 
warmer  regions,  with  but  a  single  exception  as  far  as  I  know ; 
and  in  the  genera  of  Argynnis  and  Melitwa  similar  phenomena  are 
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noticeable.  M.  cynthia  has  been  cited  as  an  instance  of  a  high 
Alpine  insect  assuming  darker  tints  than  is  usual,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  this  is  the  attribute  only  of  the  male,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  whiter  central  series  than  is  found  in  any  of  its 
congeners,  while  the  female  remains  of  an  ordinary  fulvous  tint, 
with  the  black  shadings  very  poorly  developed  ;  and  as  to  the 
dwarf  mountain  form  merope  of  M.  aurinia,  it  is  by  no  means  of 
so  dark  coloration  as  some  lowland  forms,  and  has  the  fulvous 
patches  very  bleached.  Nor  in  the  genus  Coenonympha  can  I 
find  any  support  to  the  theory,  the  bleached  colour  and  obsolete 
markings  of  the  northern  form  of  C.  typhon  being  a  very  striking 
instance  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  rule  in  species  which  have 
a  northerly  range.  The  exclusively  Northern  and  Alpine  genera, 
such  as  Parnassius  and  CEneis,  are  no  darker  than  the  Southern 
Pieridae  and  Satyridse.  But  I  cannot  here  discuss  the  problems 
fit  any  length,  but  may  venture  to  suggest  an  opinion  that  we 
ought  to  study  these  phenomena  from  a  narrower  basis,  and  give 
more  prominence  to  the  effects  of  congenital  tendencies.  Some 
genera  appear  to  tend  to  vary  in  one  direction,  some  in  another ; 
and  if  we  could  have  before  us  the  archaic  types  of  Pieris  and 
Melanargia,  it  seems  to  me  possible  that  we  should  find  the  pure 
white  of  the  former  was  its  most  recent  development,  and  the 
deep  black  of  the  latter,  in  South  European  forms,  similarly  a 
late  acquisition ;  so  that  an  Arctic  climate  would  produce  a 
reversion  to  a  dingier  type  of  Pieris ;  and  a  southern  latitude 
give  rise  to  the  black  forms  procida  and  turcica  of  Melanargia 
galatea. 

Just  a  few  words,  in  conclusion,  with  regard  to  the  Noctuse. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  moisture  and  shade  are  most 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  larval  stage  of  many  Noctuse, 
while  dry  and  sunny  conditions  bring  others  to  the  highest  state 
of  perfection.  It  is  not  therefore  likely  that  the  same  causes 
would  bring  about  the  same  results  in  every  case,  and  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  generalisations  based  on  external  pheno- 
mena alone,  unaccompanied  by  research  into  the  racial  characters 
of  the  particular  genus  or  species,  will  only  lead  to  confusion. 
Drumreaske  House,  Monaghan. 
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By  a.  G.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  &c. 

Professor  John  B.  Smith,  in  his  extremely  useful  '  Catalogue 
of  Noctuidae,'  just  published,  has  made  a  singular  statement 
respecting  Walker's  Hypena  clamnosalis,  which  (as  it  is  entirely 
incorrect)  ought,  I  think,  to  be   set  right  without  delay.     He 
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says  :  "  Walker's  type  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  like  the 
X>erancfulaUs  of  the  Grote  collection,  and  of  American  collections 
generally." 

Now  the  type  of  Walker's  H.  damnosalis  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  female  of  H.  caducalis,  and,  therefore,  differs  from 
H.  perangulalis  of  the  Grote  collection  in  its  shorter  primaries, 
shorter  palpi,  in  having  entirely  different  markings,  the  two 
lines  across  the  primaries  not  edged  w^ith  white,  the  outer  line 
undulated  instead  of  simply  suhangulated.  The  H.  perangulalis 
of  the  Grote  collection,  in  fact,  differs  chiefly  from  the  H.  deccp- 
talis  of  the  same  collection  in  its  lighter  colouring  and  its  sex. 
It  is  a  female,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  unquestionably  the  female 
of  H.  deceptalis.  Strictly  speaking,  I  should  say  that  H.  decep)- 
taliSf  being  much  more  nearly  related  to  H.  j^rohoscidalis  than  to 
the  typical  forms  of  Bomolocha,  might  be  called  a  true  Hypcna.* 

Professor  Smith  had  the  disadvantage,  in  the  case  of  the 
Hypenidae,  of  working  with  the  Walkerian  arrangement,  still 
more  confounded  by  subsequent  accessions;  and  when  he  got 
down  to  these  he  was  pressed  for  time.  It  would  be  odd, 
therefore,  if  he  failed  to  make  any  mistakes  in  his  synonymic 
notes ;  even  the  best  workers,  when  hurried,  are  not  infallible. 


OBSEEVATIONS    ON    THE    HESSIAN    FLY    {CECIDOMYIA 
DESTRUCTOR)    DURING    1893. 

By  Fred.  Enock,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S. 

I  HAVE  often  been  asked :  *'  How  is  it  that  we  hear  so  little 
about  the  Hessian  Fly  now  ?  "  "  Is  it  exterminated  from  Great 
Britain  ? "  "  Do  you  think  it  really  does  any  damage  to  the 
crops?"  &c.,  &c.  The  following  facts  will  be  the  best  answer 
to  these  queries. 

In  Great  Britain  so  little  interest  is  taken  by  the  public  in 
Economic  Entomology  that  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
editors  of  newspapers  are  unwilling  to  find  room  for  short  accounts 
of  the  occurrence  of  these  pests,  the  doings  at  "  John  Barleycorn's" 
being  of  far  more  interest  to  general  readers  than  those  of  the 
Hessian  Fly  in  the  barley  cornfields  :  in  one,  the  Homo  species  is 
apt  to  get  injured  and  unable  to  bear  his  weight,  and  when  found 
suffering  from  weakness  at  the  joints,  he  is  looked  after  and  taken 
care  of;  but  in  the  case  of  the  species  destructor  injuring  the  crops 
and  causing  them  to  bow  their  bearded  heads  low  on  the  ground, 
none  but  the  farmers  feel  any  the  worse  for  this  pest ;  and  even 
they,  though  quite  aware  that  '*  summat  has  got  their  crops,"  do 

'•'•  That  is>  if  Staudinger  is  right  in   asBOcialing  H.  prohoecidah's  vilb  H 
rosiralis. 
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not  know  what  it  is  which  has  caused  their  crops  to  present  such 
weakness.  It  is  of  no  use  relying  upon  the  farmers  to  notice 
these  crop  pests,  for  not  one  out  of  fifty  knows  the  appearance  of 
the  Hessian  Fly ;  and  we  must  not  imagine  it  to  be  exterminated 
simply  because  tlie  farmers  have  not  reported  it.  So  far  from 
being  exterminated,  this  special  pest  has  been  having  a  fine  time 
of  it  during  1898  in  South  Devon,  where,  during  a  fortnight's 
holiday  in  August  and  September,  I  found  it  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion, principally  in  the  puparium  state,  though  many  larvae  were 
also  found,  and  since  covering  in  the  infested  stubble  collected, 
many  of  the  flies  have  emerged,  besides  a  few  parasites. 

The  immunity  from  all  interference  which  the  Hessian  Fly 
and  other  crop  pests  enjoy  in  "  our  right  little,  tight  little  island," 
does  not  tend  to  decrease  their  number,  so  that  we  must  not  be 
surprised  to  find  many  ^heat  and  barley  fields  held  in  possession 
by  this  most  persevering  enemy.  Many  of  the  fields  examined  in 
South  Devon  were  "  eaten  up  with  maggots,"  the  typical  bent 
straws  indicating  the  presence  of  the  pest  were  to  be  seen  on 
every  side  in  wheat  and  barley  fields  alike.  Their  backward 
state  in  May  and  June  rendered  the  plants  particularly  favourable 
for  the  reception  of  eggs  from  the  main  brood,  no  doubt  every 
female  doing  her  best  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply  by  laying  the 
full  complement  of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  eggs,  distributing 
them  over  some  dozen  or  twenty  plants,  in  many  cases  at  both 
first  and  second  joints  of  one  stem.  Only  to-day  (Sept.  2ist)  on 
one,  but  two  inches  long,  I  found  eight  at  the  first  knot  and  four 
at  one  above.  I  paid  my  last  visit  to  a  wheat  field,  Sept.  4th, 
when  I  found  the  crop  cut,  so  was  enabled  the  better  to  examine 
the  stubble ;  on  pulling  up  a  number  of  plants,  I  found  puparia 
on  every  one,  without  exception.  Six  of  them  yielded  sixty-three, 
while  from  one  alone  I  took  no  less  than  twenty-seven,  most 
of  which  were  close  down  at  the  base  of  the  stems,  below  the 
ground-line.  The  owner  told  me  he  did  not  reckon  he  should  get 
more  than  three  bushels  per  acre,  while  others  "  were  not  worth 
cutting."  By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  "flax-seeds"  are 
left  in  the  stubble,  protected  from  all  harm  and  chance  of  being 
destroyed,  the  clover  or  grass,  with  which  most  of  the  fields  are 
laid,  forming  an  additional  protection  later  on,  so  that  a  vast 
number  of  flies  will  emerge  next  year,  ready  to  spread  through 
neighbouring  fields.  The  only  remedy  which  can  be  applied  is 
to  plough  the  field,  run  the  scuffler  tlirough,  collect  the  stubble 
into  heaps  and  hui'n  them. 

There  is  an  old  saying  about  "  a  little  learning  being  a 
dangerous  thing,"  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  in  the  case  of 
the  Hessian  Fly,  as  it  might  prevent  the  farmers  from  ignorantly 
putting  in  a  crop  of  puparia  each  year,  by  spreading  the  screenings 
from  the  threshing  machine  with  the  rough  manure.  This  I 
found  to  be  the  habit  of  every  farmer  to  whom  I  spoke.    Nothing 
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but  burning  these  screenings  will  destroy  the  innumerable  host  of 
"  flax-seeds,"  which  are  shaken  out  of  the  straw  when  threshing. 
Farmers  appeared  most  desirous  of  learning  all  thej'  could  about 
this  pest,  and  I  would  most  respectfully  suggest  to  Her  Majesty's 
Board  of  Agriculture,  the  advisability  of  having  printed  a  large 
number  of  illustrated  sheets  of  the  Hessian  Fly,  &c.,  sending 
them  to  the  various  County  Councils  for  free  distribution  to 
the  fnrmers. 

I  am  continuing  my  experiments  with  the  i3arasites,  and 
have,  with  the  kindly  co-operation  of  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  introduced 
our  Semiotellus  nigripes  into  the  United  States,  and  hope  to  do 
the  same  for  other  countries  now  infected  with  the  Hessian  Fly, 
as  no  doubt  these  parasites  are  the  best  friends  the  farmer  could 
have  for  keeping  in  check  this  pest. 

11,  ParoUes  Eoad,  Upper  Hoiloway,  London,  N. 


DEILEPHILA    EUPHORBIA    IN    ENGLAND. 
By  Eev.  J.  Seymour  St.  John,  F.E.S. 

In  the  interests  of  entomology  as  well  as  of  truth,  it  is,  I 
think,  necessary  to  lay  before  your  readers  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
F.  J.  Hanbury  and  Mr.  J.  Fry  (the  captor),  as  to  the  finding  of 
larvae  of  D.  euphorUce  in  1889,  which  I  recorded  in  the  'Entomo- 
logist.' My  reason  for  doing  so  is  this:— Seeing  in  the  July 
(last)  number  of  the  *  Entomologist's  Eecord '  that  Mr.  Tutt 
stated  that  the  species  had  not  been  taken  in  this  country  for 
some  *' three-quarters  of  a  century,"  ''with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  immigrant,"  I  wrote  to  his  magazine  reminding  him 
of  the  above  capture.  Neither  my  letter  nor  even  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  it  appeared  in  the  August  number.  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Tutt  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  September  number  appeared  my 
letter  with  a  long  note  appended  by  Mr.  Tutt,  in  which  he 
impugns,  with  exceedingly  bad  taste,  the  veracity  of  Mr.  Fry. 
That  your  readers  may  judge  for  themselves,  I  give  in  full  what 
is  wTitten  in  the  September  number  of  the  *  Entomologist's 
Becord '  together  with  letters  written  by  Messrs.  Hanbury  and 
Fry. 

From  the  'Entomologist's  Becord,'  vol.  iv.,  pp.  248 — 249: — 

"  DEiLEpmLA  EUPHORBiiE. — 1  read  in  the  *  Current  Notes '  of  this 
magazine  for  July,  1893,  the  following  statement: — '  D.  eiiiihoihue, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  immigrant,  has  not  been  British 
for  some  three-quarters  of  a  century.'  Is  this  quite  correct  ?  I  believe 
the  *  perfect  insect '  has  not  been  taken  in  this  country,  but  larvae  have 
been  found.  A  young  friend  of  mine  found,  in  the  autumn  of  1889, 
thii'teen  nearly  full-fed  larvsQ  on  the  West  of  Cornwall,  feeding  on 
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Euphorbia  paraUas.  He  brought  them  home  and  entrusted  the  pupae 
to  ray  care,  for  they  turned  very  soon  after  capture.  Three  died  in 
pupating,  one  died  during  the  winter,  and  nine  came  out  perfect 
specimens,  three  of  which  are  now  in  my  cabinet.  For  fuller  infor- 
mation I  refer  your  readers  to  the  '  Entomologist,'  vol.  xxiii.,  pages  18 
and  319. — J.  Seymour  St.  John,  42,  Castlewood  Eoad,  Stamford  Hill. 
JuUi  21s«,  1893.  [We  were  fully  aware  of  the  reports  referred  to  by  our 
correspondent,  but  at  the  same  time  venture  to  suggest  that  the  state- 
ment in  the  '  Current  Note'  referred  to  is  substantially  correct.  In  the 
face  of  what  is  known  of  this  species  in  Britain,  the  statement  '  this 
very  rare  insect  in  Britain  has  this  year  re-appeared.  A  young  friend 
this  autumn  came  upon  thirteen  nearly  full-fed  larvae,'  &c.  ('  Entomo- 
logist,' xxiii.  p.  18)  wants  considerable  amplification.  Who  is  *  the 
young  friend  '  ?  What  has  he  to  say  about  the  coming  upon  '  thirteen 
nearly  full-fed  larvae '  ?  Mr.  St.  John  has  to  rely  on  the  statement  of 
a  'young  friend,'  and  this  makes  all  the  difference.  If  he  had  taken 
the  species  himself  it  would  have  been  another  matter.  Mr.  St.  John 
further  states  that  '  the  ten  pupae '  (which  successfully  changed  from 
these  larvae)  '  were  entrusted  to  my  care,'  so  that  he  evidently  never 
had  the  larvse,  an  important  item,  considering  how  easy  pupae  are  to 
obtain.  Mr.  St.  John  exhibited  three  of  the  nine  specimens  reared,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Ent.  Soc.  of  London,  as  '  bred  from  larvae  found 
feeding  on  Euj^horhia  paraUas  on  the  Cornish  coast,  in  September, 
1889  '  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  of  Lon.,  1891,  p.  xxxi.)  He  records  having 
searched  for  the  larvae  himself  in  July,  1890,  '  on  the  spot  where  they 
were  found  the  previous  autumn '  but  *  failed  to  discover  any  trace 
whatever  of  larvie,  young  or  middle  aged.'  Mr.  St.  John  must  forgive 
our  scepticism,  but  until  we  know  something  of  the  captor  of  these 
larvae,  we  shall,  in  common  with  most  British  lepidopterists  look  on 
Mr.  St.  John  as  a  probable  victim  in  the  matter.  It  would  be 
interesting,  however,  to  know  the  present  whereabouts  of  these  nine 
specimens  which  have  been  recorded,  so  that  at  any  rate  they  may  be 
distinguished  from  those  that  were  sent  on  their  wanderings  last 
winter.  We  notice  that  Mr.  St.  John  mentions  nine  specimens  as 
being  reared,  in  the  paragraph  above,  but  in  September,  1890,  he  only 
mentions  eight  as  having  been  reared,  and  one  that  looked  like  passing 
a  second  winter  in  the  pupal  stage.- — Ed.]  " 

Copy  of  Mr.  Fry's  letter  :— 

"  51,  Stamford  Hill,  N.,  2nd  October,  1893. 
**Dear  Mr.  Hanbury, — I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  a  doubt  has 
been  thrown  on  the  genuineness  of  the  specimens  of  D.  euplwrbm  that 
were  bred  by  Mr.  St.  John  from  the  larvae  that  I  found  in  1889.  The 
details  of  my  capture  are  as  follows : — I  was  staying  at  New  Quay, 
Cornwall,  with  my  parents  in  August  of  that  year.  In  a  little  sandy 
bay  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  about  two  miles  away,  I  found  eighteen  or 
nineteen  of  these  caterpillars  feeding  on  the  Sea-spurge,  which  grew  in 
one  spot  plentifully.  Most  of  the  specimens  were  full  fed,  but  a  few 
were  only  half  fed.  Five  or  six  of  my  larvae  died,  the  remaining 
thirteen,  as  you  know,  pupated,  forming  loose  cocoons  with  the  sand. 
You  will  doubtless  remember  that  in  the  first  instance  I  brought  them 
to  you,  not  knowing  what  I  had  found,  and  it  was  by  your  advice  that 
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I  took  them  (all  save  one  pupa,  which  I  gave  to  a  school-fellow  named 
Price,  and  which  was  also  successfully  reared)  to  Mr.  St.  John  to  ask 
him  to  rear  them.  He  had  twelve  specimens  in  all,  three  of  which 
died,  but  nine  emerged.  Of  these  nine,  I  gave  one  to  you,  and  three 
to  Mr.  St.  John  for  the  trouble  he  took.  The  other  five  specimens 
remain  in  my  own  possession.  My  father  was  with  me  when  I  found 
the  caterpillars. 

♦'  Trusting  these  details  will  silence  the  doubts  so  unjustly  cast  upon 
Mr.  St.  John's  statements, 

Believe  me,  yours  very  faithfully, 

John  Fry." 
Copy  of  Mr.  Hanbury's  letter  : — 

"37,  Lombard  Street,  E.G.,  October  16th,  1893. 
•*  My  dear  St.  John, — Through  your  recent  holiday  and  absence 
from  town,  you  have  probably  not  yet  seen  the  way  in  which  the 
correction  you  sent  to  the  '  Entomologist's  Record  '  on  the  subject  of 
the  capture  of  D.  euphurh'Ke  has  been  treated.  As  to  the  good  taste  of 
the  remarks  which  are  appended  to  your  note,  I  need  say  nothing ; 
they  are  evidently  written  with  a  view  to  'drawing'  you  on  the  subject. 
Under  the  circumstances,  however,  I  think  it  is  a  case  in  which  there 
can  be  no  possible  reason  for  maintaining  secrecy  any  longer.  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Fry  on  the  subject,  and  enclose  his  reply,  and  have  since  seen 
him  personally.  He  quite  agrees  with  me  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  withholding  information  which  he  at  first  asked  us  not  to 
divulge.  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  see  your  way  to  sending  a  note  to 
the  '  Entomologist '  on  the  subject,  quoting  Mr.  Fry's  letter,  and,  if 
you  like  to  do  so,  my  own  also.  You  will  doubtless  remember  that  in 
the  first  instance  Mr.  Fry  brought  the  euphorbim  to  me,  not  knoivint/  what 
they  icere,  and  it  was  by  my  advice  that  he  took  them  on  to  you  to  rear  for 
him ;  I  can  therefore  substantiate  your  statements  in  every  particular. 

Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

Frederick  J.  Hanbury." 

A  word  as  to  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  Mr.  Fry's  letter 
and  my  account  as  to  the  number  of  the  larvae  he  found.  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  thirteen  euphorhue  he  brought  back 
to  town  represented  the  total  number  he  found.  But  the  dis- 
crepancy in  no  way  tells  against  the  facts.  I  have  some  of  the 
sandy  cocoons  in  which  the  larvae  sjjun  up  now  in  my  possession. 
I  may  add  that  Mr.  Barrett  has  had  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the 
capture  of  these  larvae  as  genuine  in  his  book.  It  is  a  matter  of 
no  moment  to  me  whatever  whether  Mr.  Tutt  believes  in  the 
genuineness  of  these  Z>.  euphorhice  as  British  or  not,  but  I  do  wish 
entomologists  to  know  that  Mr.  Fry  is  not  the  inventor  of  a  fraud, 
and  that  1  should  hardly  be  so  foolish  or  wrong  as  to  publish  the 
cai)ture,  and  exhibit  specimens  publicly  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Ent.  Soc.  of  London  without  first  of  all  being  quite  sure  of  my 
ground. 

42,  Castlewood  Koad,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 
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A  CATALOGUE   OF   THE   LEPIDOPTERA   OF  IRELAND. 

By  W.  F.  de  Vismes  Kane,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  273.) 

ZYG.ENID^. 

Ino  statices,  L. — Widely  distributed  throughout  L'eland,  and 
locally  common  in  some  places.  Westmeath,  Cromlyn  (Mrs.  B.), 
and  very  abundant  at  Killynon ;  also  at  Drumreaske,  Monaghan  ; 
at  Galway  and  Woodlawn  (A.) ;  Markree  Castle,  Sligo;  Bandon, 
Cork  (L.),  &c. 

Zyg^na  filoselle,  Esp.,  v.  nuhigena. — This  was  first  recorded 
by  Mr.  A.  G.  More,  formerly  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art,  Dublin,  from  Castle  Taylor  demesne,  Co.  Galway.  Mr. 
Birchall  was  of  opinion  that  the  type  as  well  as  the  variety  were 
found  by  him;  the  former  at  Sir  J.  Eedington's  demesne  at 
daring  Bridge,  and  the  latter  at  Kilcolgan  and  Ardrahan ;  but 
I  believe  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  Galway  burnet  as 
well  as  the  Scottish  insect  should  all  be  classed  as  the  variety 
nuhigena.  It  seems  to  be  widely  spread,  but  very  local  in  the 
west  of  Co.  Galway  from  Salthill,  where  it  is  abundant  {11.  E.  D.) 
through  the  Barony  of  Dunkellin  to  the  Co.  Clare.  The  type  is 
described  by  Zeller  in  the  '  Isis '  as  frequenting  open  places 
among  birch  and  fir  woods.  Guenee  states  that  the  v.  nuhigena 
frequents  open  fields  among  mountains,  and  not  shady  places  as 
minosy  from  which  it  differs  by  the  border  of  the  hind  wings,  and 
especially  by  the  internal  angles,  which  are  tipped  with  dark 
grey ;  by  the  red  spots  on  the  fore  wing,  which  extend  as  far  as 
the  cellular  bifurcation ;  and  by  the  body  being  dark  brownish 
black  instead  of  blue.  The  following  memoranda  on  the  distri- 
bution of  the  insect  in  Great  Britain  may  be  of  interest : — 
Cornwall  ('  Science  Gossip,'  xvii.  p.  41,  &c.) ;  Abersoch  on  the 
north  shore  of  Cardigan  Bay  (Entom.  xxiii.  p.  366).  Two  dark 
forms  from  Carnarvonshire  were  exhibited,  by  Mr.  Jenuer  Weir, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society.  Dr.  Buchanan  White 
records  it  from  Forfarshire  and  at  Oban  (Entom.  ix.  p.  142). 

Zyg^na  thifolii,  ^sj:>.— Local  and  rare.  Castle  Taylor, 
Galway  [A.  G.  M.) ;  Armagh,  one  specimen  (J".);  Inishowen 
Head,  Co.  Donegal  (W.  E.  H.) ;  in  some  numbers  in  a  meadow 
in  Monaghan  near  Favour  Royal,  Tyrone. 

ZYGiENA  LONiCER^,  J^^s^.— Local  and  rare,  but  more  abundant 
where  found  than  the  preceding.  It  was  first  captured  by  the 
Rev.  W.  F.  Johnson  at  The  Mullinures,  near  Armagh,  in 
abundance,  where  was  also  taken  one  Z.  trifolii.  1  also  took  a 
single  specimen  at  Ballinskelligs  Bay,  Kerry,  in  1888. 

ZYGiENA  FiLiPENDUL.^,  L. —  "  Everywhere,  but  most  common 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.     It  occurs  on  the  same  ground 
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as  the  V.  nuhigena  of  pilosellce,  but  in  comparatively  small 
numbers"  (B.).  The  Eev.  W.  F.  Johnson  has  a  remarkable 
aberration  with  both  fore  and  hind  wings  very  much  rounded, 
and  one  of  the  central  spots  of  right  fore  wing  absent.  A  small 
race  occurs  at  Belleisle,  L.  Erne,  with  small  spots,  often  confluent 
as  in  vars.  of  trifolii. 

SYNT0MID2E. 

Naclia  ancilla,  L. — I  possess  one  of  two  specimens  taken  in 
flight  in  an  old  oak  woodland  in  Galway  {R.  E.  D.).  Its  occur- 
rence inland  in  such  a  locality  is  of  the  greatest  interest  as  an 
addition  to  our  indigenous  fauna,  especially  in  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  forest  lands  of  a  county  which  seems  to  have  preserved 
more  rare  species,  both  of  southern  and  northern  origin,  than 
any  other  in  Ireland.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  bona  fides  of 
the  captor,  who  has  been  extraordinarily  successful  in  working 
for  five  years  in  unexplored  and  little  known  localities. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  AND   OBSERVATIONS. 

EpiNEPHELE  HYPERANTHES. — I  havG  ill  my  Cabinet  a  specimen  of  the 
lanceolate  aberration  of  E.  hyperanthes,  described  and  figured  from  Mr. 
Frohawk's  specimen  in  the  '  Entomologist '  for  October  {ante,  p.  281).  It 
is  a  female,  and  I  netted  it  at  Mullion  in  Cornwall,  in  August,  1889, 
having  noticed  its  variation  when  settled.  To  show  this  I  set  the  under 
side.  The  only  difference  from  that  figured  is,  that  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  fore  wing  there  are  three  white-centred  black  spots  in  tawny  rings 
instead  of  two;  and  on  the  upper  surface,  the  tawny  rings  are  almost 
obsolete,  and  the  upper  ocellus  of  the  hind  wing  has  no  white  centre. — W. 
S.  Riding  ;  Buckerell  Lodge,  near  Honiton. 

Additional  Localities  fob  Ikish  Lepjdoptera. — The  following 
localities  have  been  overlooked  by  Mr.  W.  F.  de  V.  Kane  in  his  list  of 
Irish  Lepidoptera,  now  in  course  of  publication  in  the  'Entomologist': — 
Aryynnis  aylaia,  Castlerock,  Co.  Derry ;  A.  pajjhia,  Benburb,  Co.  Tyrone  ; 
Armagh ;  and  recently  (July)  at  Brown  Hall,  Ballintra,  Co.  Donegal. 
Vanessa  atalanta,  Armagh  ;  V.  cardui,  Armagh.  Epinephele  hyperanthus, 
Armagh,  not  uncommon.  Ccenonympha  typlion,  Churchill,  Co.  Armagh, 
and  Ardara,  Co.  Donegal.  Thecla  rubi,  Churchill,  Co.  Armagh.  Chcero- 
canipa  elpenor,  Armagh.  Smerinthus  ocellatus,  Armagh.  Macroylossa 
stellatarmn,  Armagh ;  and  I  received  one  last  mouth  from  near  Bally- 
shannon,  Co.  Donegal.  Trochilium  crahroniformis  is  mentioned  as  occurring 
at  Armagh ;  I  only  took  it  at  Castledermot.  —  W.  F.  Johnson  ;  Armagh, 
Oct.  11,  1893. 

The  Butterflies  of  Corsica. — I  am  rejoiced  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Coleby's  notes  [ante,  p.  298)  that  the  families  I  believed  to  be  unrepresented 
in  Corsica  do,  nevertheless,  put  in  a  very  limited  claim  for  existence  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year.  It  awakened  in  my  breast  a  strong  desire  to  be  there 
in  March,  April,  and  May,  my  own  observations  having  been  limited  to  the 
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month  of  June.  Bat  here  I  pause,  because  there  is  one  circumstance  which 
detracts  seriously  from  the  value  of  this  gentleman's  testimony,  and  which 
makes  me  hesitate  before  accepting  him  as  an  absolutely  trustworthy  guide. 
He  is— to  put  it  mildly— shghtly  inaccurate  in  his  authorities.  He  states, 
for  instance,  that  "Lang,  in  his  '  Rhopalocera  Europae '  (of  which  there  is 
only  one  edition),  gives  Erebia  manto,  Melanargia  ines,  Thais  rumina, 
T.  polyxena,  &c.,  as  being  found  in  Corsica."  It  will  scarcely  be  credited, 
but  Lang  does  not  mention  Corsica  as  a  locality  in  connection  with  any  one 
of  the  four  insects  named.  He  states,  again,  that  Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby,  in  his 
*  Manual  of  European  Butterflies '  (only  one  edition),  names  Corsica  for 
Voritis  apoUhius,  Thais  cerisyi,  Sijrichthus  therapne,  Hesjjeria  nostrodamus, 
Erebia  meias,  Ccenonympha  corinna,  &c.  This  statement  is  equally  inac- 
curate, as  far  as  T.  cerisyi  and  E.  melas  are  concerned  ;  S.  sao  var.  therapne 
and  C.  corinna  are  included  in  the  list  of  my  own  captures.  Mr.  Kirby 's 
authority  for  D.  apollinus  is  Ochsenheimer,  who  puts  it  under  the  head  of 
Sardinia,  which  country  Mr.  Kirby,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  includes 
with  Corsica.  Mr.  Coleby  says: — "I  have  found  two  specimens  of  E. 
melas,  but  of  these  two  I  will  not  be  certain  ";  as  though  one  should  say — 
"  here  is  a  peach  for  you,  but  perhaps  it  is  only  a  gooseberry."  His  Thais 
rumina  was  not  only  "  a  battered  specimen,"  but  it  was  also  "  in  very  bad 
condition."  as  indeed  battered  specimens  are  wont  to  be.  There  is  a 
downright  honesty  about  these  two  avowals  which  commands  my  utmost 
respect.  Is  Mr.  Coleby  sure  that  he  took  Lycana  bcetica  in  Corsica? 
because  Kirby  gives  L.  telicanus,  but  not  bmtica ;  and  I  took  two  undoubted 
specimens  of  the  former.  Pier  is  chloridice — a  South  Russian  July  insect — 
is  not  a  very  likely  species  to  be  taken  in  Corsica  in  March.  If  Mr.  Coleby 
can  establish  this,  it  will  be  an  interesting  fact.  As  to  "over  eighty 
different  sorts,"  I  confess  I  am  sceptical,  even  when  such  vars.  as  aristeus 
of  Satyrus  seinele,  tigelius  of  Paranje  megcBra,  and  therapne  of  S.  sao,  are 
thrown  in  as  "sorts."  At  the  same  time,  I  am  free  to  allow  that  my  own 
estimate  was  under  the  mark  ;  but  then  it  did  not  pretend  to  be  more  than 
a  guess,  and  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  Mr.  Kirby 's  excellent  little 
'  Manual '  at  hand  to  refer  to.  Since  my  return,  I  have  looked  up  the  two 
doubtful  Lycmnas,  mentioned  in  my  paper.  I  have  seen  the  coloured  figure 
of  Boisduval's  L.  argus  var.  caUiopis,  and  it  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the 
Blue  that  was  so  common  at  Tattone,  which  seems  more  likely  to  be  the 
L.  cegon  var.  Corsica  of  Bellier  de  la  Chavignerie,  whose  description  exactly 
fits  it ;  and  what  we  took  for  a  peculiar  form  of  the  female  of  L.  icarus,  is 
probably  the  L.  astrarche  var.  cestiva,  or  southern  summer  form,  of 
Staudinger. — R.  S.  Standkn  ;  67,  Earl's  Court  Square,  S.W. 

BOAUMIA    RKPANDATA     PARTIALLY    DoUBLE-BROODED. —  At    the     end    of 

May  last  some  ova  of  Boarmia  repandata  were  sent  to  me  from  the  South 
of  Ireland.  They  began  to  hatch  on  3rd  of  June,  and  for  about  a  month 
the  larvae  from  them  fed  up  without  showing  any  material  difference  in 
relative  size.  Early  in  July  some  few  of  them  began  to  exhibit  a  disposition 
to  grow  much  faster  than  the  others,  and  on  22nd  two  were  preparing  to 
pupate.  At  this  time  about  one-half  of  the  brood  had  developed  this 
tendency  of  feeding  up  rapidly,  and  these  all  pupated  about  the  middle  of 
August,  the  moths  from  them  emerging  between  the  10th  of  that  month 
and  17th  September.  The  other  half  of  the  brood  showed  no  increase  in 
size,  and  are  now  hybernating  in,  to  all  appearances,  the  same  condition  as 
they  were  in  at  the  end  of  July.     Mr.  McArthur  informs  me  that  larvae 
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from  the  same  batch  of  ova,  that  have  been  under  his  care,  behaved  in  a 
similar  way. — Robt.  Adkin  ;  Lewisham,  October,  1893. 

Cannibalism  in  Cucullia  verbasci  Larv^. —  Rickmansworth , 
June  5th.  Verhascuni  lychnitis  here  appears  to  have  been  used  as  an 
experiment  by  Cucullia  verbasci.  On  the  above  date  I  collected  some  fifty 
larvae,  the  majority  being  small.  Notwithstanding  the  various  substitutes, 
all  London  entomologists  know  the  difficulty  in  procuring  food  for  these 
larvae.  It  so  happened  in  my  case  through  scarcity  of  food,  the  larger  larvae 
fell  upon  the  smaller  and  devoured  them,  the  head  being  the  only  portion 
left.  I  believe  there  are  other  larvae  which  indulge  in  this  apparently 
inexcusable  practice.  This  is  the  first  occurrence  in  my  recollection  of 
C.  verbasci  larvae  having  evinced  themselves  cannibals. — H.  W.  Bell- 
Marley;   Hammersmith,  W. 

[The  larvae  of  several  species  of  Lepidoptera  are  known  to  be  cannibals, 
and  possibly  many  others  become  so  in  confinement,  when  the  supply  of 
vegetable  food  is  inadequate  in  quantity  or  unsuitable  in  kind. — Ed.] 

Sugar  and  Indoor-light. — I  have  tried  sugaring,  up  to  date,  on  three 
nights,  viz ,  September  3rd,  4th,  and  15th.  On  the  first  occasion,  I  got 
no  results;  on  the  4th,  I  took  three  moths,  which  I  have  not  yet  made 
out.  One  of  these  last  was  found  on  a  stone,  and  the  other  two  on  the 
trunk  of  a  pear  tree  near  our  house.  They  were  all  Noctuae.  On  the  15th 
inst.,  I  visited  the  sugar  several  times  during  the  night;  for  the  last  time, 
at  12.50  a.m.,  and  there  were  no  moths.  Here,  in  the  mountains,  at  nearly 
4000  feet  elevation,  sugaring  is  sometimes  attended  with  difficulties,  as 
there  is  often  a  strong  wind  blowing,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  carry  the 
lantern  or  lamp  from  place  to  place,  when  visiting  the  patches.  The  recipe 
for  my  mixture,  taken  from  a  German  work,  which  may  be  of  interest,  is  as 
follows:— Beer  and  honey,  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  of  the  former  to 
one-third  of  the  latter,  add  a  few  drops  of  rum,  and  bottle  the  whole.  The 
day  before  using,  shake  the  mixture  well  and  warm  before  the  fire.  I  should 
add,  that  the  honey  used  for  my  composition  was  of  the  best  native  kind, 
corresponding  to  the  "  Californian  honey,"  us  it  is  called;  whereas  the 
coarsest  quality  is  always  preferable,  being  of  a  thicker  consistency,  and  less 
liable  to  waste  through  soaking  into  the  trees  and  stones  (the  latter  if  porous 
or  limestone)  on  which  it  is  spread.  Trees  having  a  smooth,  tough  bark 
seem  preferable  to  those  having  soft  ones.  Indoor-light,  in  this  wholly 
unexplored  locality,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  fairly  productive  up  to  the 
present.  I  have  '*  mothed  "  in  a  room  facing  south,  and  overlooking  a 
rocky,  fertile  plain  of  great  extent,  on  five  occasions,  viz. : — August  8th 
(when  I  captured  33  specimens);  on  10th,  up  to  1  a.m.  ("-i8  moths); 
September  2nd,  there  was  a  half-moon  up  to  about  10.30  p.m.  (17  examples) ; 
4th  (30  moths);  15ih,  staying  up  to  2.45  am.  (21  moths,  including 
a  specimen  of  the  beautiful  and  rare  Aijrotis  constantl,  JMill.l.  On  this 
last  occasion  the  night  was  warm  and  still,  the  thermometer  registering 
09°  Fahr.  As  regards  the  rest  of  my  captures  (among  which  I  anticipate 
some  rarities),  which  have  not  yet  been  identified,  I  hope  perhaps  to  send 
an  account  later. — F.  Bromilow  ;  Caussols,  Alpes-Marilimes,  France, 
Sept.  19,  1893. 

Automnal  emergence  of  Argynnis  paphia. — The  excessively  dry  and 
hot  weather  of  the  past  season  has  brought  about  some  remarkable  incidents 
in  the  emergence  of  certain  species  of  Diurni  which  have  come  under  my 
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notice.  I  think  one  of  the  most  exceptional  cases  is  that  of  a  second 
emergence  of  A.  paphia  which  I  have  succeeded  in  rearing  this  autumn. 
This  species  was  fully  a  month  earlier  on  the  wing  this  year  in  the  New 
Forest,  and  I  obtained  a  number  of  ova  from  the  var.  valezina  which  were 
deposited  during  the  last  week  of  June  ;  they  hatched  about  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  July;  the  majority  of  the  larvae  entered  into  hybernation  imme- 
diately after  their  exit  from  the  egg,  which  is  the  usual  habit  of  the  species. 
Upon  examining  the  plants  of  Viola  canina  in  the  middle  of  August,  I  was 
very  surprised  to  find  four  paphia  larvae  in  three  different  stages,  viz.,  after 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  moults ;  and  on  the  27th  Aug.  I  found  another 
in  the  third  moult.  The  first  one  pupated  on  the  1st  September,  and 
produced  a  fine  female  on  the  18th  Sept.;  the  last  of  the  five  pupated  on 
the  13th  Sept.,  producing  a  male  on  the  15th  of  this  month,  the  other  three 
emerging  as  follows:  a  male  21st  Sept.,  another  male  on  the  24th,  and  a 
rich  specimen  of  the  var.  valezina  on  the  8th  October.  On  Sept.  20th 
I  noticed  two  more  larvae  feeding,  which  were  then  after  their  second  moult 
and  are  now  fully  grown. — F.  W.  Frohawk  ;  Balham,  S.W.,  Oct.  18. 

NocTUiE  AND  Flowering  Grass. — With  reference  to  Mr.  G.  O.  Day's 
note  (Entom.  229),  I  can  endorse  his  remarks  as  to  the  remarkable 
attractiveness  to  insects  of  the  species  of  grass  referred  to.  In  the  past 
two  seasons,  on  Wimbledon  Common,  I  have  regularly  worked  this  grass 
while  it  is  in  flower,  which  is  during  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the 
whole  of  September,  and  have  always  found  it  more  profitable  than  sugar. 
I  do  not  think  the  attractive  power  is  due  to  honeydew ;  insects  are 
only  attracted  to  it  during  the  period  of  inflorescence,  and  cease  coming 
directly  that  is  over.  They  are  quite  as  stupified  as  at  the  sallow  or  ivy 
blossoms.  The  genus  Xanthia  seems  especially  fond  of  it ;  I  have  some- 
times seen  hundreds  of  fulvago  and  flavago,  and  have  also  taken,  more  or 
less  commonly,  Tapinostola  fulva,  Hydrcecia  micacea,  Noctua  glareosa,  the 
genus  Anchocelis,  and  most  of  the  usual  autumnal  Noctuae  and  some 
Geometrae.  The  grass  is  also  extremely  attractive  to  gnats :  I  have 
frequently  seen  dozens  on  every  flowering  spike. — E.  H.  Taylor;  52, 
Mimosa  Street,  Fulham,  Oct.  18,  1892. 

Variety  of  Polyommatus  phlgeas. — At  Eastbourne,  during  the  third 
week  in  September,  I  captured  a  variety  of  this  butterfly,  which  has  the 
left  fore  wing  almost  quite  white. — W.  Harcourt  Bath;  195,  Ladywood 
Road,  Birmingham. 
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Coltas  in  Britain,  1893  : — 

Berkshire. — One  C.  hyale,  May  7th  {ante,  p.  200). 

Cambridgeshire. — One  example  of  C.  edusa,  Aug.  18th  {ante,  p.  276). 

My  friend,  Mr.  J.  English,  captured  a  female  specimen  of  G.  hyale  on 
August  13th,  which  deposited  a  number  of  ova,  but  these  proved  infertile. 
I  saw  a  male  C.  edusa  on  September  3rd,  but  was  unable  to  capture  it.— 
H.  Fleet;  15,  Halifax  Road,  Cambridge,  Sept.  14,  1893. 

Cornwall. — One  example  of  C.  edusa  seen  on  April  5th,  and  another  on 
Stb  of  the  same  month  {ante,  p.  162). 

About  4.30  p.m.  on  Sept.  Ist  I  took  three  males  of  C.  edusa,  in  fresh 
condition,  at  rest  on  a  hedge  near  Penzance.     The  day  was  beautifully 
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sunny,  but  though  I  had  passed  along  the  same  road  about  11  a.m.,  and 
had  been  working  for  insects  during  the  day,  I  had  seen  no  others  of  the 
same  species.  The  next  day,  however,  on  my  journey  to  London,  I  saw 
three  or  four  while  passing  through  Cornwall. — B.  W.  Adkin  ;  Morden 
Hill,  Lewisham,  S.E.,  Sept.  16,  1893. 

On  Aug.  1st,  near  Penzance,  not  far  from  the  coast,  I  took  a  rather 
large  male  C.  edusa  in  very  fair  condition. — W.  J.  Lucas  ;  Cumberland 
Villa,  Gordon  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames,   October  9,  1893. 

Devonshire. — At  Budleigh  Salterton,  S.  Devon,  during  the  last  week  in 
July,  I  saw  two  C.  edusa,  the  first  on  the  24th,  and  the  other  on  the  30th. 
No  more  were  observed  from  that  time  until  August  14th,  from  which  day, 
until  my  departure  on  the  19th,  several  (nearly  a  score)  C.  edusa  occurred, 
but  only  on  an  extensive  piece  of  marsh-land  adjoining  the  town,  whereas 
last  year  they  were  distributed  throughout  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
Vanessa  atalanta  I  found  very  common,  V.  io  and  F.  urticce  being  rather 
scarce,  whilst  a  single  specimen  each  of  V.  polychloros  and  V.  cardui  was 
also  taken. — Herbert  ¥.  Hunt;  14,  Thistlewaite  Road,  Sept.  11,  1893. 

Though  I  have  been  unable  to  do  much  practical  work  this  season,  yet 
I  have  had  time  to  notice  the  abundance  here  of  C.  edusa,  and  a  short  com- 
parison between  the  seasons  1892  and  1893  may  be  interesting  to  your 
readers.  They  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  plentiful  as  last  year,  and  seem 
to  be  everywhere,  in  gardens,  lanes,  clover-fields,  and  especially  along  the 
sea  coast.  Last  year,  out  of  over  400  specimens  I  netted,  there  was  a 
considerable  majority  of  females  in  this  district,  but  this  year  males  are  by 
far  the  more  abundant.  I  have  only  noticed  one  variety  helice  this  season, 
in  contrast  with  over  a  dozen  I  took  last  year  and  more  than  a  dozen 
missed.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing  (October  12th)  they  are  still  abundant, 
and  most  are  in  beautiful  condition.  Last  year  the  last  one  I  saw  was  on 
Nov.  10th.  As  regards  their  first  appearance,  both  in  '92  and  '93  I  saw 
the  first  newly  emerged  ones  during  the  third  week  in  July.  I  have  also 
noticed  less  variety  among  them  this  year,  though  this  may  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  I  have  not  had  so  much  time  for  observation. 
—(Rev.)  W.  R.  S.  Majendie  ;  Sid  House,  Sidmouth. 

Dorsetshire. — C.  edusa  abundant  during  last  two  weeks  of  August 
( ante,  p.  302). 

On  August  28th,  at  Swanage,  C.  edusa  swarmed  in  one  place,  and  I 
saw  one  specimen  of  C.  hyale,  but  failed  to  capture  it. — F.  W.  Freir  ; 
Elm  House,  Walthamstow,  Essex,  Oct.  4,  1893. 

I  left  Weymouth  at  the  end  of  August,  and  at  that  time  C.  edusa  was 
just  beginning  to  appear,  with  indications  that  it  was  likely  to  be  fairly 
plentiful.  Last  year  it  was  in  full  swing  in  the  same  place  by  the  end  of 
July. — (Rev.)  W.  Claxton  ;  Hartley  Wintney,  Winchfield. 

C  edusa  common  here  this  year;  I  took  my  first  specimen  on  June 
29th.— E.  G.  Wanhill;  Poole,  Dorset,  Oct.  11,  1893. 

On  June  30th  C.  edusa  was  on  the  wing  in  profusion  upon  the  downs 
at  Swanage. — J.  A.  Mackonochie  ;  The  Hirsel,  Coldstream,  N.B.,  Oct.  20. 
On  the  IGth  Aug.  we  saw  several  C.  edusa  at  Swanage,  of  which  we 
secured  one,  a  fine  male,  measuring  just  over  two  inches  across.  We  also 
secured  some  fine  specimens  of  H.  actceon  on  the  same  day. — George  E. 
Bergman;  29,  Priory  Road,  Kilburu,  N.W.,  Sept.  3,  1893. 

[Other  captures  of  C.  edusa  in  Dorsetshire  will  be  found  on  p.  323]. 
Gloucestershire.  —  One  example  of  C.  edusa  seen  April  28th  {a7ite,  p. 
Ji22). 
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Hants. — I  saw  a  very  fine  male  C.  edusa  yesterday  in  a  clover-field  near 
this  house,  the  only  specimen  I  have  seen  up  to  the  present  date.  —  Gapt. 
S.  G.  Rfa-d  ;  Froyfe  House,  Alton,  Hants,  Sept.  6,  1893. 

On  Aug.  8th  we  saw  a  C.  edusa  on  the  chfF  at  Hordle,  near  Milford- 
on-Sea.  On  the  1 7th  we  saw  another  near  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight. — 
George  E.  Bergman;  29,  Priory  Road,  Kilburn,  N.W.,  Sept.  3,  1893. 

Hants  and  Dorset. — During  a  fortnight  (Aug.  22ud  to  Sept.  5th)  spent 
on  the  borders  of  Dorset  and  Hampshire,  I  observed  six  specimens  of  C. 
edusa.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  of  the  locality,  three  of  these  were  observed 
in  Dorset  (Wimborne  district),  and  three  in  Hampshire  (Bournemouth 
district).  Lepidoptera  generally  seemed  to  be  remarkably  scarce,  with  the 
exception  of  Chrysophanus  phloeas. — Harold  Hodge;  2,  Essex  Court, 
Temple,  Oct.  16,  1893. 

Isle  of  Wight. — Several  specimens  of  0.  edusa  seen  May  11th  lantet 
p.  198). 

Kent. — One  C.  hyale  captured  May  ^2nd  (ante,  p.  223);  several  C. 
edusa  seen  near  Dover  between  April  18th  and  23rd  [ante,  p.  198). 

On  Wednesday,  Sept.  6th,  I  captured  a  male  C.  edusa,  and  saw 
another  near  Folkestone;  and  on  the  9th  my  friend  Mr.  Hills,  of  that 
town,  caught  a  fine  female  of  the  same  species.  We  only  saw  these  three 
examples  during  the  fortnight  I  was  there.  I  also  took  one  V.  cardui  in 
splendid  condition,  and  this  was  the  only  specimen  I  saw,  neither  could  I 
hear  of  any  other  having  been  seen. — W.  E.  Butler;  Hayling  House, 
Heading,  Sept.  15,  1893. 

I  captured  a  specimen  of  C.  hyale  on  the  downs  at  Dover  on  Aug.  13th, 
but  I  did  not  see  even  one  example  of  C.  edusa  during  the  fortnight  1  spent 
at  Dover. — W.  J.  Kaye  ;  Worcester  Court,  Worcester  Park,  Surrey,  Oct.  21. 

Middlesex. — Three  specimens  of  C.  edusa  captured  on  April  2nd  [antBy 
p.  252). 

Somersetshire. — On  the  16th  of  August  last,  when  in  the  train,  riding 
from  Crewkerne  to  Chard,  I  saw  thirteen  C.  edusa  on  the  railway  bank ; 
but  although  I  several  times  looked  for  the  same  species  next  day,  when  on 
my  way  to  Plymouth,  I  did  not  catch  sight  of  any.  I  may  mention  that 
near  Worthing,  in  Sussex,  where  hundreds  could  have  readily  been  caught 
last  year,  not  one  put  in  an  appearance,  at  least  all  through  August. — 
Hugh  E.  Hopkins;  153,  Camden  Grove  North,  Peckham,  S.E.,  Oct.  19. 

During  a  three  weeks'  stay  at  Shepton  Montague,  near  Castle  Cary, 
Somerset,  I  caught  twenty-five  male  specimens  of  C.  edusa.  As  to 
females,  I  believe  there  were  none,  though  I  saw  many  more  butterflies 
than  I  captured.  Except  two,  all  were  caught  close  to  the  railway, 
between  August  25th  and  September  14th,  inclusive.  One  specimen 
slightly  varied ;  the  spot  is  very  small,  and  has  the  edusa  yellow  in  the 
middle  of  it.  Does  this  spot  ever  disappear  altogether  ?  Vanessa  atalanta 
and  Macrofjlossa  stellatarum  were  common.  I  caught  two  hybernated 
specimens  of  V.  io  at  St.  Bee's,  Cumberland  (not  Lancashire)  The  days 
on  which  C.  edu^a  were  captured  were : — August  25th,  1 ;  29th,  2.  Sep* 
tember  3rd,  1;  4th,  3;  5th,  2;  6th,  3;  9th,  2;  11th,  2;  12th,  5;  13th, 
3;  14th,  1.  Total,  25. — John  Webster;  Barony  House,  St.  Bees, 
Carnforth,  August  20,  1893. 

South  Wales. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Anderson's  note  (Entom.  276),  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  G.  edusa  turned  up  here  again  this  year  in  fair  numbers* 
I  have  taken  between  thirty  and  forty  specimens,  and  seen  three  or  four 
times  as  many  more,  but  hitherto  have  taken  only  one  var.  helicei    In  the 
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spring  but  one  or  two  hybernated  specimens  were  to  be  seen.  On  June 
29th  I  took  the  first  freshly  emerged  insects,  two  females  and  six  males 
(one  with  the  wings  not  yet  fully  expanded);  after  that  they  were  by  no 
means  scarce  up  to  the  first  week  in  August,  when  they  seemed  to  vanish 
for  a  time,  but  within  the  last  fortnight  or  so  are  again  putting  in  an 
appearance  in  fine  condition.  No  G.  hyale  have  been  seen  here  this  year. 
— Spotswood  Graves  ;  29,  Victoria  Street,  Tenby,  Sept.  17th. 

I  noticed  four  specimens  of  C.  edusa  near  the  sea  coast  on  Aug.  29th 
last. — T.  B.  Jefferys  ;  Laugharne,  Carmarthenshire. 

C.  edusa,  chiefly  males,  was  fairly  abundant  during  September  at 
Tenby.  I  did  not  take  the  var.  helice,  but  was  told  that  two  or  three  had 
been  taken. — Edgar  J.  Meyrule  ;  Durham. 

Sussex. — Two  examples  of  C.  hyale  captured  and  one  missed  on  Aug. 
4th,  and  one  taken  on  Aug.  16th.  No  C.  edusa  observed  up  to  last  date 
(ante,  p.  276). 

On  Sept.  5th  I  took  a  male  C.  edusa  on  the  downs  near  Brighton,  and 
on  the  9th  saw  two  more  at  Falmer,  on  the  Lewes  road. — H.  F.  Hunt  ; 
14,  Thistlewaite  Road,  Clapton,  N.E.,  Sept.  11,  1893. 

On  the  5th  of  this  month,  when  I  was  on  the  downs  near  Brighton,  a 
butterfly  flew  over  my  head  as  I  was  approaching  the  top  of  a  hill ;  on 
looking  back  I  saw  it  was  C.  edusa  and  chased  it,  but  without  success. 
When  sitting  in  Steyne  Gardens,  Brighton,  on  the  13th,  I  was  told  by  a 
friend  that  a  yellow  butterfly  had  just  settled  on  a  flower-bed  opposite;  I 
watched  the  spot,  and  soon  a  C.  edusa  rose  and  continued  flying  about  the 
geraniums  and  lobelias.  I  went  quite  close  to  it,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
catch  it;  it  was  a  male. — D.  P.  Tdrner;  14,  Havelock  Road,  Tonbridge, 
Sept.  15,  1893. 

I  saw  a  fine  specimen  of  0.  edusa  on  Beechy  Head,  Aug.  29th  last,  but 
it  flew  over  the  cliff  before  I  could  catch  it. — H.  W.  Shepheard-Walwyn  ; 
Bidborough,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  Sept.  15,  1893. 

I  saw  a  male  specimen  of  C.  edusa  on  Aug.  30th,  the  first  I  have  seen 
this  summer ;  yet  last  year,  this  time,  they  were  swarming  here. — L.  S. 
Giles;  72,  North  Street,  Chichester,  Sept.  2,  1893. 

Random  Notes. — Hesperia  actaon  was,  I  suppose,  like  everything 
else,  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  for  when  I  got  to  Weymouth,  at  the  end 
of  July,  there  were  only  a  few  worn  males  to  be  seen.  I  left  at  the  end  of 
August.  I  took  nothing  worth  mentioning  at  Weymouth,  except  a  beautiful 
form  of  Bryophiia  glandifera,  of  a  uniform  olive-green  tint  on  the  fore 
wings,  markings  faintly  indicated  by  white  lines,  with  hardly  a  trace  of 
black ;  hind  wings  normal.  But  as  I  took  this  in  a  railway  carriage,  while 
journeying  between  Upwey  and  Weymouth,  the  locahty  is  a  little  uncertain. 
Is  it  possible  that  Cerura  Jurcula  is  double-brooded  ?  Newman  gives  July 
for  the  larva ;  Staintou  gives  September ;  whilst  last  year  a  larva  in  process 
of  moulting  for  the  first  time  was  sent  me  by  Miss  Chasoner  from  the  New 
Forest  in  October,  which  pupated  late  in  November,  and,  kept  indoors,  pro» 
duced  the  moth  on  May  22nd;  and  this  year  a  nearly  full-grown  larva 
arrived  from  the  same  place  on  October  3rd.  The  season  here,  Hartley 
Wintney,  has  been  very  poor,  so  far  as  sugaring  goes.  I  got  two  Diptei'ygia 
pinastri  on  May  22nd  and  24th,  but  no  more  afterwards,  though  this  is  a 
common  insect  with  us ;  and  one  black  Apamea  oculea.  Usually,  however, 
there  was  nothing  on  the  trees  at  all.  By  day,  I  can  never  do  much;  but 
I  noted  that  Vanessa  poly chloros  began  to  emerge  ou  June  18th,  and  there- 
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after  was  rather  abundant ;  whilst  Sphinx  ligustri  also  was  unusually  plen- 
tiful, the  first  specimen  occurring  on  May  26th.  Argynnis loaphia,  A.  adippe, 
and  A.  selene  were  all  much  worn,  and  practically  over,  by  the  end  of  June. 
— (Rev.)  W.  Claxton;  Hartley  Wintney,  Winchfield. 

Rhopalocera  in  1893. — Third  broods  of  the  following  butterflies  have 
appeared  this  season  in  the  midlands,  namely,  Pieris  brasslccBt  P.  rapcR^ 
P.  napi,  Polyommatus  phlccas,  and  Ccenonympha  pamphilus  (partial) ;  and 
in  the  South  of  England  I  may  add,  Lycmna  astrarche  (partial),  L.  icarus 
(partial),  and  Pararge  megcera,  all  of  which  usually  only  possess  two  flights 
in  this  country.  Possibly  P.  egeria  and  a  few  others  may  also  have  been 
three-brooded  during  the  past  season,  but  I  can  only  personally  answer  for 
those  named. — W.  Harcouiit  Bath;  195,  Ladywood  Road,  Birmingham. 

Lepidoptera  in  London. — During  the  summer  I  observed  the  follow- 
ing species  in  a  garden  at  Highbury: — Vanessa  atalanta,  V,  urticm, 
Chrysophanus  phlceas,  Pieris  hrassic<jB,  P.  rapm,  Macroglossa  stellatarum, 
Catocala  nupta,  Uropteryx  sambucata,  and  many  of  the  commoner  Noctuse. 
— Harold  Hodge  ;  2,  Essex  Court,  Temple,  Oct.  16,  1893. 

Lepidoptera  at  Tenby. — I  was  at  Tenby  during  the  first  three  weeks 
of  September.  Vanessa  atalanta  was  very  common  ;  I  did  not  observe  many 
V.  urticcB,  and  not  a  single  V.  cardui  or  V.  io.  Polyommatus  phlceas 
swarmed.  There  were  a  considerable  number  of  Macroglossa  stellatarum ; 
and  I  heard  of  several  Sphinx  convolvuli  having  been  captured. — Edgar  J. 
Meynell;  Durham. 

Notes  from  Dorsetshire. — Macroglossa  stellatarum.  very  numerous 
on  geranium  beds  (have  taken  about  30).  Sugaring  rather  disappointing. 
Ivy  good,  so  far;  amongst  others  I  have  taken  two  Epunda  nigra  on  it. 
Vanessa  io  and  V.  cardui  very  scarce. — E.  G.  Wanhill;  Poole,  Dorset, 
Oct.  11, 1893. 

Notes  from  North  Staffordshire. — A  female  Vanessa  c-album  was 
taken  in  the  Vicarage  orchard  on  September  17th;  I  heard  also  of  one  or 
two  being  taken  at  Market  Drayton  by  Mr.  Woodforde,  and  one  or  two  at 
Haughton  Rectory  near  Stafford.  V.  atalanta  has  been  very  plentiful  this 
autumn  in  the  whole  district,  as  also  has  Polyommatus  phlceas ;  V.  io  has 
been  fairly  abundant,  but  V.  cardui  has  again  been  altogether  wanting;  nor 
have  I  heard  of  any  appearance  of  Colias  edusa  this  year.  Macroglossa 
stellatarum  has  been  recorded  from  Cheadle,  but  I  have  not  observed  it 
myself  at  Madeley. — (Rev.)  Thos,  W.  Daltry;  Madeley  Vicarage,  Staffs. 

Captures  of  Lepidoptera  during  1893. — My  season  practically  com- 
menced on  February  19th,  when  a  visit  to  Richmond  Park  produced  Nyssia 
hispidaria  in  sparing  numbers,  with  Phigalia  pilosaria  in  fair  plenty,  and 
Hybernia  leucophcearia  in  large  numbers ;  two  Cheimatobia  brumata  in 
good  condition  were  also  taken.  The  weather  was  very  fine  and  warm, 
and  I  noticed  the  first  Bombus  of  the  season.  On  March  4th,  in  Epping 
Forest,  the  take  included  P.  pilosaria,  H.  cBscularia,  and  H.  leucophcearia. 
On  March  6th,  H.  progemmaria  emerged,  and  was  aferwards  very  plentiful. 
On  March  21st,  one  Taniocainpa  instabilis  was  taken  on  a  lamp-post  at 
Buckhurst  Hill.  On  Easter  Sunday  I  was  in  Paris,  and  caught  Hipparchia 
[Pararge]  egeria  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  On  April  6th,  1  captured 
Biston  hirtaria  on  a  fence  in  Walthamstow.  The  16th  of  April  was  fine 
and  warm,  and  I  observed  hybernated  specimens  of  F.  polychloros  and 
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F.  urticcB  in  Epping  Forest,  whilst  the  "  whites  "  occurred  in  abundance ; 
one  G.  rhamni  was  seen.  On  April  ^^nd,  I  saw  Folyommatus  phlccas 
flying  in  the  afternoon  at  Leppitts  Hill,  High  Beech.  A  week  later,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Epping  Forest,  Hesperia  tages  and  H.  malvm  occurred  in 
plenty  ;  whilst  one  M.  euphrosyne  was  seen,  but  not  captured.  Eupithecia 
abbreviata  appeared  on  April  30th,  After  this  date  captures  came  thick  and 
fast,  and  consequently  only  the  best  can  be  recorded  here.  On  May  7th,  I 
obtained  seventy  larvae  of  Cidaria  dotata  feeding  on  red  currant,  and  can 
confirm  the  late  Mr.  Doubleday's  statement,  that  in  this  district  they  are 
not  found  on  black  currant.  This  insect  I  breed  in  plenty  every  season,  and 
it  is  extremely  easily  reared,  every  caterpillar  turning  in  time  to  the  imago. 
On  May  8th,  I  took  one  Eucosmia  certata,  last  year  having  obtained  twelve 
in  one  evening.  On  May  20th,  at  Brockenhurst,  my  captures  included  a 
number  of  Argynnis  selene,  P.  egeria  (in  splendid  condition),  Nemeubius 
liicina,  Bapta.  temerata,  Dasychira  pudibimda,  &c.  On  May  Slst,  Thecla 
riM  were  taken,  but  proved  to  be  very  battered  specimens ;  Gonopteryx 
rhamni  was  extremely  common,  but  much  damaged.  Other  captures  were 
Tanagra  chcerophyllata,  in  great  numbers  and  perfect  condition  ;  lodis 
lactearia,  some  of  them  beautifully  green  coloured  ;  Euclidia  mi,  &c. 
Larvae  of  V.  polycliloros  were  common,  and  in  all  stages  of  growth,  from 
just  hatched  to  full-fed.  On  May  22nd,  still  at  Brockenhurst,  I  captured 
two  more  N.  lucina ;  Euchelia  jacobcecB  were  just  emerging  in  the  prime  of 
condition  ;  countless  Fidonia[Bypaliis]pmiaria  roamed  in  the  pine  woods, 
all  males  so  far  as  my  captures  were  concerned.  Larva-beating  produced 
many  Cymatophora  [Asphalia]  ridens ;  and  countless  thousands  of  Tcenio- 
campa  instabilis  and  T.  stabilis.  Treacling  was  said  to  be  a  failure, 
although  1  did  not  try  it  personally.  On  May  27th,  in  Epping  Forest,  my 
captures  included  Ephyra  punctaria,  Selenia  lunaria,  and  Eticlidia  glyphica. 
A  friend  took  Eurymene  dolobraria  on  the  trunk  of  a  beech  tree.  On  June 
1st,  at  Symonds  Yat  in  Monmouthshire,  Abraxas  ulmata  was  very  common. 
On  June  9th,  my  father  took  a  dozen  Lyccbna  alsus  at  Swanage.  On  June 
11th,  in  company  with  my  father,  we  proceeded  to  Brockenhurst,  and  even 
at  that  early  date  our  captures  included  six  dozen  Limenitls  sibylla  in  the 
most  perfect  condition  ;  Argynnis  paphia  swarmed  in  myriads  in  grand 
condition  ;  A.  adippe  was  in  very  good  condition,  and  fairly  numerous.  I 
never  remember  to  have  seen  such  swarms  of  butterflies  before  as  on  this 
day  ;  every  step  sent  hosts  of  insects  flying,  and  it  was  diflficult  to  follow 
any  one  insect,  owing  to  its  becoming  lost  amidst  the  general  swarm.  On 
June  1 8th  I  captured  A.  agJaia  on  the  slopes  of  Cadir  Idris,  N.  Wales ;  and 
on  the  actual  top  of  the  mountain  I  observed  this  insect  and  Vanessa  urticcBf 
the  former  species  being  on  the  stone  cairns  at  the  summit.  The  heat  was 
very  intense,  with  a  calm  air,  and  shade  temperature  above  90°.  Our  party 
suffered  severely  from  the  heat,  and  several  narrowly  escaped  sunstroke. 
This  was  the  hottest  day  of  the  whole  year  in  that  part  of  Wales.  On  June 
30th,  I  treacled  in  Epping  Forest,  and  found  insects  more  attracted  than  they 
liave  been  for  years  past ;  G.  [Thyatira]  derasa  and  G.  [T.]  batis  swarmed. 
On  July  9th,  Sesia  myopiformis  was  captured  at  Chapel  End,  Wahhamstow. 
On  August  0th,  I  went  to  Brockenhurst,  and  found  everything  over,  and  a 
remarkable  scarcity  of  insects  of  any  kind,  save  hornets  and  wasps,  which 
were  a  perfect  nuisance.  The  treacle  at  night  attracted  more  hornets  than 
moths,  and  only  a  very  few  ragged  C.  spoma  and  A.  pyramidea  came  to  the 
bait.  In  the  daytime  scarcely  any  butterflies  about,  and  none  worth  taking. 
Ou  August  26th,  I  obtained  chrysalides  of  Papilio  machaon  in  Norfolk. 
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On  August  28th,  at  Swanage,  P.  phlceas  was  extremelv  plentiful,  and  very 
red  in  colour.  On  August  31st,  at  Yarmouth,  I.W.,  V.  atalanta  was  more 
plentiful  than  I  have  ever  observed  before,  and  I  secured  a  dozen  magnifi- 
cent specimens.  They  were  very  fond  of  settling  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
jungle  of  brambles,  an  almost  inaccessible  place.  On  September  2nd,  I 
took  Ennomos  tiliaria  at  Bournemouth,  on  the  gas-lamps.  On  September 
10th,  there  were  still  some  dozens  of  P.  phlceas  in  our  garden,  they  having 
been  there  for  some  months.  Not  for  the  last  eight  years  has  there  been 
so  many  of  this  interesting  insect  in  this  district  as  during  this  last  tropical 
summer.  On  the  whole,  the  past  season  has  been  the  best  by  a  long  way 
since  1884.  Whenever  I  tried  treacle,  the  Noctuae  came  in  large  numbers ; 
and  although  quality  was  never  allotted  to  my  patches,  I  am  more  satisfied 
than  ever  with  its  attractive  powers.  My  best  evening  occurred  with  a  warm 
torrential  downpour  of  rain,  which  damped  my  skin,  but  not  my  ardour. — 
F.  W.  Freir;  Elm  House,  Walthamstow,  Essex,  Oct.  4,  1893. 

PoLYOMMATUs  (Lampides)  b(etica  AT  HASTINGS. — A  bcautiful  Speci- 
men of  this  rare  butterfly  was  captured  at  Hastings,  during  the  third  week 
in  September,  by  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age. — W.  Harcourt  Bath. 

Catocala  sponsa  in  S.W.  London. — On  the  18th  September,  a  friend 
of  my  brother  took  a  specimen  of  Catocala  sponsa  in  the  Earl's  Court  Road. 
He  saw  it  flying  past,  and  struck  at  it  with  his  hat.  The  insect,  which  I 
now  have,  was  rather  spoilt  by  the  blow  it  received,  otherwise  it  appears  to 
be  in  fairly  good  condition.— A.  H.  Locock;  26,  Courtfield  Gardens,  S.W. 

[Probably  an  escape ;  but  the  18th  of  September  is  a  very  late  date  for 
C.  sponsa. — Ed.] 

Oosmia  paleacea  (Euperla  fulvaqo)  in  Sherwood  Forest. — This 
year,  again,  has  been  a  good  one  for  the  above  species.  I  began  on  the  29th 
of  August,  rather  later  than  last  year,  my  companion,  as  last  year,  being  the 
Rev.  W.  Beecher,  of  Wellow.  Putting  up  at  Edwinstowe,  we  sugared  over 
the  old  track,  also  trying  a  fresh  ground,  and  were  agreeably  surprised  to 
see  C.  paleacea  in  considerable  numbers,  two  and  three  being  on  one  tree, 
and  all  were  in  excellent  condition,  evidently  just  out.  We  also  took 
Epunda  nigra,  and  many  others. — W.  Ferris  ;  St.  Matthew's  Vicarage, 
Nottingham. 

Macroglossa  stellatarum  at  Bournemouth. — This  species  has  been 
unusually  abundant  here  during  the  last  two  months,  and  is  in  fair  con- 
dition at  present  date. — W.  MoRae  ;  The  Devonshire,  Bournemouth. — 
October  23,  1893. 

Leucania  extranea  and  L.  vitellina. — During  a  somewhat  pro- 
longed visit  to  the  Isles  of  Scilly  this  year,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  take 
two  specimens  of  L.  vitellina  and  one  of  L.  extranea  in  good  condition. 
They  were  all  taken  at  sugar  during  the  first  week  of  September. — B.  W. 
Adkin  ;  Morden  Hill,  Lewisham,  S.E. 

Vanessidje  in  Lancashire,  1893. — Vanessa  atalanta  and  V.  urticcB 
have  been  exceedingly  abundant  this  year  in  Lancashire,  especially  the  first 
named.  V.  cardui,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  very  scarce,  as  I  have 
only  seen  one  specimen,  whereas  last  year  it  was  common. — Lionel  Stones; 
Northwood,  Seymour  Grove,  Old  Trafford,  near  Manchester. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London. — October  ith,  1893. — Henry 
John  Elvves,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Arthur 
Ernest  Gibbs,  F.L.S.,  of  The  Hollies,  St.  Albans,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society.  Mr.  F.  Merrifield  exhibited  specimens  showing  the  effects  of 
temperature  in  the  pupal  stage  on  several  species  of  Lepidoptera.  Vatiessa 
polychloros  was  much  darkened,  especially  towards  the  hinder  margin,  by  a 
low  temperature.  Vanessa  c-album  showed  effects  on  both  sides,  especially 
in  the  female ;  they  were  striking  on  the  under  side.  Several  examples  of  the 
striking  effect  produced  by  temperature  on  the  summer  emergence  {prorsa)oi 
Araschnia  levana  were  exhibited.  Some  Vanessa  io  showed  the  gradual 
disintegration,  by  exposure  to  a  low  temperature,  of  the  ocellus  on  the  fore 
wing,  which  in  the  extreme  specimens  ceased  to  be  an  ocellus,  and  was  a 
remarkable  confirmation  of  Dr.  Dixey's  views  of  the  origin  of  that  ocellus, 
as  exemplified  in  the  plate  attached  to  his  paper  in  the  Entomological 
Society's  Transactions  for  1890.  Mr.  Goss  stated  that  in  his  experience 
of  V.  c-album  in  Northamptonshire,  Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire,  and 
Monmouthshire,  the  form  with  the  pale  under  side  was  the  first  brood, 
occurring  in  June  and  July ;  and  that  the  second  brood,  occurring  from  the 
end  of  July  to  October,  was  invariably  dark  on  the  under  side.  Mr.  Jacoby, 
Mr.  Merrifield,  and  the  President  continued  the  discussion.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Jones  exhibited  Lepidoptera  collected  in  Corsica  in  June  last,  including 
forms  of  Polyommatm  phloeas  (Vizzavona) ;  Lyccena  astrarchsy  in  which  the 
orange  marginal  band  is  very  brilliant  on  upper  and  under  sides  of  both 
wings  (Vizzavona);  Lyccena  argiis,  the  females  of  which  are  much 
suffused  with  blue,  probably  var.  calliopis ;  a  series  of  Vanessa  urtica  var. 
ichnusa,  bred  from  larvae  found  at  Vizzavona  (4000  feet) ;  Argynnis  elisa, 
Satyrus  seniele  var.  aristaus,  Satyrus  neomyris,  Ccenonympha  corinna,  both 
spring  and  summer  brood  (Vizzavona);  Syrichthus  sao  var.  therapne,  and 
many  others.  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion  exhibited,  for  Mr.  G.  A.  J.  Rothney, 
a  number  of  Methoca  ichneunionoides,  Latr.  (female),  taken  at  Bexhill, 
Sussex,  showing  great  variation  from  the  usual  large  black  and  red  form  to 
a  small  and  nearly  black  one.  Dr.  D.  Sharp  exhibited  a  pupa  of  Galleria 
inelonella,  on  which  the  eggs  of  a  parasitic  Hymenopteron,  as  he  believed, 
had  been  deposited  while  the  insect  was  in  the  cocoon.  He  also  exhibited, 
from  the  collection  of  Alexander  Fry,  Esq.,  the  hitherto  unique  Aprostoma 
planifrons,  Westw.  The  genus  was  correctly  assigned  by  Westwood  to  the 
ColydiidcB,  though  described  as  a  Brenthid.  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  exhibited  the 
following  species  of  Halobates,  viz. : — H.  sericeus,  Esch.,  from  the  Pacific  ; 
H.  sobrinus,  B.  White,  from  Marquesas  Islands  ;  H.  wullentorffi,  Esch., 
from  Marquesas  Islands;  H. princqjs,  White,  from  the  China  Sea;  and  a 
female  of  H.  wiillerstorffi,  with  ova  attached.  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher 
showed  a  variable  series  of  seventy-five  Cymatophora  or,  bred  in  1893  from 
larvae  from  Sutherland,  a  series  of  about  forty  C.  ocularis  bred-in  from 
stock  from  Ouudle.  Also  a  series  of  thirty-three  moths,  all  females, 
supposed  to  be  hybrids  between  C.  ocularis  male  and  C.  or  female,  from  the 
above  stock  in  each  case,  bred  as  a  second  brood  in  August  and  September, 
1893.  He  stated  that  he  placed  the  reputed  parents  in  a  muslin  sleeve  on 
a  branch  of  Populus  nigra,  and  did  not  open  the  sleeve  until  the  resulting 
larvae  required  fresh  food.     To  the  best  of  his  belief  the  female  parent  had 
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tio  chance  of  pairing  with  a  male  of  her  own  species.  The  supposed 
hybrids  resembled  the  female  parent,  except  that  both  orbicular  and 
reniform  stigmata  were  very  conspicuous,  being  pure  white  filled  up 
slightly  with  black,  whereas  in  C.  or  they  are  usually  inconspicuous  and  the 
orbicular  are  sometimes  wanting.  None  of  the  C.  or  bred  had  the 
stigmata  developed  so  fully  as  had  the  hybrids,  which  were  most  uniform 
in  this  respect.  Mr.  F.  J.  Hanbury  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Leucania 
vitelUna,  taken  at  Brockenhurst  on  August  24th,  1893,  by  Mrs.  Hanbury, 
and  another  taken  by  himself  at  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  September 
7th  ;  also  an  extraordinary  GonqHeryx  rhamni,  showing  red  blotches  at  the 
tips  of  the  fore  wings,  taken  by  a  gardener  at  Walthamstow,  Essex. 
Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  exhibited  a  gynandrous  Argynnis  paphia  recently  taken 
in  the  New  Forest  by  Mr.  Cardew.  Mr.  J.  M.  Adye  exhibited  a  specimen 
of  Deilojjhila  livornica  recently  caught  at  Christchurch,  Hants.  Mr.  Elwes 
exhibited  and  described  two  species  of  the  genus  (Ends  [Chionohas,  Bdv.), 
(E.  beani  and  (E.  alberta,  from  North  America,  which  had  not  been 
previously  described,  and  stated  that  he  had  prepared,  with  Mr.  Edwards's 
assistance,  a  revision  of  this  very  difificult  genus,  which  would  be  read  at 
the  November  meeting.  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin  communicated  a  paper  entitled 
"  Description  of  a  new  genus  and  species  [Baronia  brevicornis)  of  Papilio- 
nida  from  Mexico,"  and  exhibited  both  sexes.  Dr.  Sharp  read  a  paper 
entitled  "  On  the  Cost  and  Value  of  Insect  Collections."  Mr.  W.  F.  H. 
Blandford,  Mr.  McLachlan,  Mr.  Jacoby,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  the  Presi- 
dent took  part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued.  Professor  Auguste  Forel 
communicated  a  paper  entitled  "Formicides  de  I'Antille  St.  Vincent, 
recoltees  par  Mens.  H.  H.  Smith."  Mr.  W.  F.  H.  Blandford  read  a  paper 
entitled  "  Description  of  a  New  Subfamily  of  the  Scolytidm.'"  The  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Jacoby,  and  Mr.  Waterhouse  took  part  in  the  discussion  which 
ensued. 

October  18i/i.— Henry  John  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  President,  in 
the  chair.  Professor  C.  H.  Tyler  Townsend,  of  the  Institute  of  Jamaica, 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society.  Mr.  R.  Adkin 
exhibited  two  Leucania  vitelUna  and  one  L.  extranea,  taken  by  Mr.  B.  W. 
Adkin  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  in  August,  1893.  Mr.  R.  South  exhibited  a 
specimen  of  Polyommatus  bceticus,  and  a  number  of  varieties  of  Chryso- 
phanus phlceas,  captured  in  Kent,  in  September  last,  by  Mr.  Sabine;  also 
a  curious  variety  of  Argynnis  euphrosyne,  taken  in  Lancashire  in  May, 
1893,  by  Mr.  T.  Baynes ;  a  pallid  variety  of  Vanessa  urticcB,  taken  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Cox  in  Monmouthshire,  in  July,  1893;  and  a  Triphana 
pronuba,  the  right  wings  of  which  were  typical,  and  the  left  wings 
resembled  the  variety  innuba,  caught  at  sugar,  in  Dovedale,  Derbyshire, 
by  Mr.  Blagg,  in  July,  1893.  Mr.  G.  H.  Verrall  exhibited  a  specimen  of 
the  Tsetse  ((r/ossi?m  morsitans),  and  also  one  of  the  common  European  allied 
species  {Stomoxys  calcltrans).  He  also  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Hcematobia 
serrala,  Dsv.,  which  he  stated  was  not  uncommon  on  cattle  in  England, 
but  believed  to  be  harmless  ;  while  in  North  America  the  dreaded  *'  horn- 
tly  "  is  said  to  be  the  same  species.  Mr.  Elwes  exhibited  a  larva  which  he 
had  found  three  days  previously  under  stones  on  a  moraine,  apparently  quite 
destitute  of  vegetation,  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  at  an  elevation  of  about  7000  ft. 
He  remarked  on  the  number  of  Alpine  butterflies,  some  of  them  in  fresh 
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condition,  which  he  had  seen  whilst  chamois-hunting  in  the  Tyrol  during 
the  last  week,  and  he  suggested  that  in  such  a  fine  autumn  as  the  present 
one  collectors  might  find  more  novelties  among  the  larvae  of  Alpine  species 
than  in  the  summer.  Colonel  Swinhoe  read  a  paper  entitled  "  A  list 
of  the  Lepidoptera  of  the  Khasia  Hills"  (Pt.  2).  Mr.  Elwes  said  he 
thought  all  entomologists  would  be  grateful  to  Colonel  Swinhoe,  Mr. 
Hampson,  Mr.  Meyrick  and  others,  for  the  work  they  had  recently  been 
doing  in  describing  the  moths  of  India;  but  as  the  district  of  the  Khasia 
Hills  was  probably  richer  in  species  than  any  other  part  of  India,  except 
Sikkim,  and  new  species  were  being  received  almost  daily,  it  was  impossible 
to  make  any  list  complete.  Mr.  Jacoby,  Mr.  McLachlan,  Mr.  Jenner 
Weir,  and  Colonel  Swinhoe  continued  the  discussion.  Mr.  E.  Meyrick 
communicated  a  paper  entitled  "  On  a  Collection  of  Lepidoptera  from 
Upper  Burma."  The  author  stated  that  the  species  enumerated  in  the 
paper  were  collected  by  Surgeon-Captain  Manders  whilst  on  active  service 
in  the  Shan  States  and  their  neighbourhood,  shortly  after  the  British 
annexation  of  the  territory.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  President, 
Surgeon-Captain  Manders,  and  Colonel  Swinhoe  took  part. — H.  Goss, 
Hon.  Secretary. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
September  ^Sth,  1893. — Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  F  L.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  South  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sabine,  an  example  of 
LyccBua  bcetica,  L. ;  some  fine  varieties  of  Polyommatus  pldccasj  L.,  from 
Dartford,  one  being  intermediate  between  the  type  and  the  var.  schmidtii, 
some  of  the  others  being  rather  curiously  marked  on  the  under  surface. 
Mr.  Frohawk  exhibited  two  boxes  of  Polyommatus  pldceas,  L.,  from 
Balham,  &c.,  showing  great  variation  in  size  and  markings,  two  approach- 
ing the  var.  schmidtii^  and  two  without  copper  bands  on  the  secondaries; 
also  a  living  pupa  of  Argynnis  paphia,  L.,  and  a  nearly  full-grown  larva  of 
Argynnis  adippe,  L.,  these  two  latter  exhibits  being  a  result  of  the  pheno- 
menally fine  and  hot  weather.  Mr.  Jager  showed  six  specimens  of  Lyccena 
arion,  L.,  captured  by  Mr.  Bignell  in  Cornwall  last  June.  Mr.  Fenn 
exhibited  a  series  of  Dasycampa  rubiginea,  Fb.,  bred  Se[)t.  1893,  from 
Devonshire ;  also  long  and  variable  series  of  Acidalia  aversata,  L., 
Acronycta  rumicis,  L.,  and  interesting  varieties  of  other  species.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Carpenter  exhibited  a  second  brood  of  Argynnis  euphrosyne,  L.,  the  larvae, 
after  apparently  commencing  to  hybernate,  having  rapidly  fed  up  during 
August.  Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited  a  series  of  Cymatophora  duplaris,  L., 
taken  in  Sutherlandshire,  they  being  very  dark  compared  to  the  southern 
forms.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Hawes  was  then  read,  "  On  the  unusual  abundance 
of  Polyommatus  phlceas  in  1893,"  in  which  he  reviewed  the  early  appearance 
of  this  species  in  April,  and  its  gradual  numerical  increase  during  the  suc- 
ceeding months,  also  noting  some  interesting  points  in  its  life-history,  the 
paper  being  illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  two  plants  of  Rumex  acetosa, 
having  thereon  a  number  of  ova  laid  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  a  few  recently- 
hatched  larvaj. 

October  l)ith. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  H.  Carpenter 
exhibited  long  series  of  the  white-spotted  forms  of  Argynnis  paphia,  L., 
and  a  small  form  of  the  same  species,  all  from  the  New  Forest,  Mr.  Tutt 
remarking  that  this  white-spotted  form  was  frequently  tinted  with  green,  as 
iu  xar.-valezinaj  more  especially  the  females.     Mr.   Frohawk   exhibited 
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examples  of  Vanessa  cardul,  L.,  V.  atalanta,  L.,  7.  polycJdoros,  L.,  &c., 
being  the  largest  he  had  bred  and  the  smallest  captured,  the  difference 
being  very  considerable.  Mr.  Barrett  exhibited  a  gjnandrous  specimen  of 
Argynnis  paphia,  L.,  taken  in  the  New  Forest,  the  left  fore  wing  and  about 
one-third  of  the  left  hind  wing  male,  the  remainder  female;  also,  amongst 
others,  the  two  broods  of  Vanessa  levana,  L.,  and  F.  c-album,  L.,  lent  by 
Mr.  Merrifield,  of  Brighton,  showing  the  seasonal  dimorphism  produced 
from  the  same  batch  of  ova  by  means  of  artificial  warmth  and  cold. 
Mr.  South  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Orthotcenia  antiquana,  Hb.,  taken  on 
28th  June,  1893,  on  a  shop  window  in  St.  John's  Wood;  also  long  series 
of  Pyrausta  purpuralis,  L.,  and  P.  ostrinalis,  Hb.,  which  he  considered 
to  be  phytophagous  forms  of  one  species,  many  that  he  showed  being  inter- 
mediate and  referable  to  either;  along  discussion  followed.  Mr.  B.  W. 
Adkin,  Leucania  vitellina,  Hb.,  and  L.  ecctranea,  from  the  Scilly  Isles.  Mr. 
Auld,  a  specimen  of  Vanessa  atalanta,  L.,  having  an  orange  band  on  one 
hind  wing,  and  red  on  the  other.  Mr.  Briggs,  a  bright  blue  female  Lyccena 
hellargus,  Rett.  Mr.  Dennis  exhibited  examples  of  a  partial  third  brood  of 
Pararge  megara,  L.  Mr.  Turner  showed  three  specimens  of  the  Scotch 
form  of  Arctia  menthastri,  Esp.  Mr.  Adye,  a  specimen  of  Deilephila 
livornica,  Esp.,  captured  at  Christchurch,  25th  May,  1893.  Mr.  McArthur, 
a  second  brood  of  Boarmia  repandata,  L.,  from  the  South  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Jenner  Weir  exhibited  specimens  of  the  Tsetse  Fly  [Glossina  morsitans\ 
received  from  Dr.  Percy  Kendall,  in  the  Transvaal;  also  a  specimen  of  a 
Depressariaf  taken  by  him  more  than  thirty  years  ago  near  Lewes,  probably 
D.  aurantiella,  Tutt,  which  differed  from  D.  badiella,  Hb.,  in  possessing 
bright  orange  coloured  palpi,  these  in  the  latter  species  being  dark  brown. 
Mr.  Robert  Adkin  exhibited  a  series  of  Cymatoplwra  or,  Hb.,  bred  from 
larvae  found  feeding  between  united  leaves  of  aspen  in  Sutherlandshire, 
together  with  representatives  of  the  South  English,  Shetland,  and  Rannoch 
forms  for  comparison,  calling  attention  to  the  variation  existing  between 
them.  Mr.  T.  R.  Billups  exhibited  a  number  of  species  of  rare  Diptera, 
taken  at  Oxshott  and  Dulwich,  including,  amongst  others,  Helomyza 
pallida,  Fb.,  Sciomyza  dubia,  Mg.,  &c.  Mr.  C.  Oldham  exhibited  Xantkia 
circellaris,  Hufn.,  X.  gilvago,  Esp.,  Anchocelis  lunosa,  Haw.,  A.  litura,  &c., 
from  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Norfolk. — H.  Williams,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — October  9th. — 
Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  R. 
Freeman,  6,  Station  Road,  Prescott,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Ellis  read  an  interesting  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  Grahams- 
town,  South  Africa,  giving  descriptions  of  the  habits  of  some  species  of 
Coleoptera  from  that  district,  and  an  exciting  account  of  a  fight  between 
two  large  specimens  of  Circellium  lacchus.  Dr.  Ellis  showed  a  large 
number  of  species  illustrative  of  the  letter  he  had  received.  Mr.  Crabtree, 
Hydrelia  unca  from  Ulverston ;  and  Arctia  lubricipeda,  var.  radiata. 
Mr.  Scott,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Clark,  of  Douglas,  a  number  of  Lepidoptera 
from  the  Isle  of  Man.  Mr.  Gregson,  fine  series  of  Abraxas  grossulariata, 
and  banded  forms  of  Vanessa  urticcB,  bred  by  him  this  year.  The  President, 
a  grand  series  of  Boarmia  roboraria,  including  a  pair  of  black  forms  from 
Coventry.  Mr.  Jones,  a  variable  series  of  Bombyx  trifolii.  Mr.  Sharp, 
examples  of  melanic  Coleoptera,  which  he  stated  had  been  unusually 
plentiful  this  year,  and  that  this  fact  went  against  the  theory  of  damp 
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producing    melanism.     Mr.    Harker,   a    specimen    of    Dasypolia   templif 
captured  in  the  heart  of  Liverpool. — F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec. 

Birmingham  Entomological  SociiiiTY. — September  ISth,  1893. — Mr. 
R.  C.  Bradley  in  the  chair.  The  following  were  exhibited: — By  Mr.  W. 
Harrison,  a  nest  of  Bomhus  lapidarius,  from  which  he  had  bred  males, 
females,  and  workers,  hy  ]\Ir.  G.  W.  Wynn,  a  specimen  of  Vanessa  urticcB, 
in  which  the  usual  yellow  markings  were  replaced  by  white  ones ;  the  space 
between  the  black  markings  on  the  costa,  and  other  parts  of  the  ground 
colour,  were  also  replaced  by  white.  By  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley,  a  small 
collection  of  Lepidoptera  made  at  Weymouth  this  year,  and  including 
Sesia  ichneumoniformis.  By  Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott,  a  number  of  NoctusB, 
taken  at  Sutton  this  year,  including  Agrotis  ohelisca  and  Xanthia  gilvago, 
both  new  to  the  district.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright  read  a  paper  on  the  local 
list  of  Lepidoptera,  which  he  had  written  mainly  in  order  to  attract  attention 
to  those  groups  least  represented  in  the  list,  in  order  that  blanks  might  be 
filled  up. 

October  IQth.—Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  in  the  chair.  Mr.  G.  W.  Wynn 
showed  some  large  Bombycidae  from  N.  America;  also  a  few  other  insects, 
including  Hadena  getiista,  from  Wyre  Forest.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  read  a 
paper  describing  the  Society's  excursion  to  the  Cotswolds  last  Whitsuntide; 
he  showed  a  number  of  his  captures;  and  Messrs.  A.  H.  Martineau, 
H.  J.  Sands,  and  C.  J.  Wainwright  also  showed  theirs.  The  Diptera, 
Hymenoptera,  and  Lepidoptera  were  all  well  represented,  the  best  captures 
being  among  the  Diptera.—  Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 

Nottingham  Entomological  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  October  2nd,  in  the  Society's  rooms,  Morley  House. 
The  President,  Mr.  Pike,  gave  a  short  account  of  the  past  year's  progress, 
and  the  business  of  the  night  began.  Some  few  trifling  alterations  were 
made  in  the  rules,  and  it  was  decided  to  'isk  some  of  the  local  entomo- 
logists to  give  the  dates  on  which  they  could  deliver  papers.  The  election 
of  ofiBcers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  then  proceeded  with,  Mr.  W.  Allen 
kindly  consenting  to  act  as  President;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Pike; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  F.  Smith ;  Secretary,  Mr.  Whitehall ;  Committee, 
Messrs.  Richards,  Harrison,  Clarke  and  Marshall.  A  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  retiring  officers. — C.  Whitehall,  Hon.  Sec. 

Entomological  Club. — June  ^nd,  1893.— A  meeting  was  held  at 
Loanda,  Beulah  Hill,  Norwood.  Mr.  S.  Stevens  in  the  chair.  October 
5th.  —  A  meeting  was  held  at  Wellfield,  Lingard's  Road,  Lewisham. 
Mr.  R.  Adkin  in  the  chair.  Among  the  exhibits  were  Epinephele  ianira, 
Leucania  vitellina  and  L.  extranea  from  the  Scilly  Isles ;  Acidalia  humu- 
lata  from  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  Boarmia  repandata  bred  August,  1893,  from 
ova  received  from  Glengarriff,  Ireland,  in  the  spring;  also  a  collection  of 
Lepidoptera  from  the  last-named  locality. — Ricuakd  South,  Hon.  Sec. 
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THE    COLOURING    OF    CHRY80PHANUS  PHLCEAS  AS 
AFFECTED    BY  TEMPERATURE. 

By  F.  Merrifield,   F.E.S. 

I  HAVE  read  with  the  interest  that  always  attaches  to 
Mr.  Frohawk's  contributions  to  entomological  knowledge,  his 
notes  on  this  subject  in  the  *  Entomologist '  {ante,  p.  294). 
I  do  not  doubt  that  his  personal  observations  are  accurate,  but 
think  I  can  show  that  his  notes,  which  he  regards  as  *'  to  a  great 
extent  adverse  to  Mr.  Merrifield's  views  on  the  effects  of  tem- 
perature on  the  colouring  of  G.  phloeas  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1893, 
Pt.  I.,  p.  62),"  are  in  fact  entirely  consistent  with  my  recorded 
experimental  results.  It  would  be  extraordinary  to  me  if  they 
were  not  so,  for  temperature  per  se  must  produce  the  same 
effects  in  a  field  as  in  a  room,  though  in  the  open  country  it 
may  often  be  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  prove  or 
trace  those  results,  because  the  means  of  observation  there  are 
necessarily  so  inferior  in  precision.  My  experimental  results 
are  not,  in  my  opinion,  capable  of  any  other  explanation  than 
that  an  average  temperature  of  from  80°  to  90°  during  the  pupal 
period,  or  the  sensitive  part  of  it,  caused  those  appearances  in 
the  general  colouring  of  C.  phloeas  which  Mr.  Frohawk  correctly 
summarises  in  the  words,  *'  the  copper-colouring  dull  and  the 
black  markings  pale."  Mr.  Frohawk  describes  his  specimens, 
captured  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  September  last,  as  of  bright 
copper-colour  with  the  black  deep,  and,  as  he  assumes  that 
their  pupal  period  was  passed  while  a  high  temperature  pre- 
vailed, he  infers  that,  if  my  views  were  correct,  his  captures 
ought  to  have  corresponded  with  my  high  temperature  forms. 
To  establish  the  conclusion  thus  arrived  at,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  show  that  the  *'  high  temperature  "  to  wliich  the 
pupae  of  Mr.  Frohawk's  captures  were  exposed  was  as  high  a 
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temperature  as  that  which  I  found  necessary  to  produce  my 
high  temperature  forms,  that  is,  80°  or  upwards ;  and  it  is  here 
that  the  argument  fails.  Mr.  Frohawk  says,  "  Considering  the 
vast  numbers  I  saw  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  at  the  same 
time,  all  having  evidently  been  bred  close  by,  they  must 
necessarily  all  have  been  subjected  to  high  temperatures  during 
their  various  stages,  and  especially  while  in  the  pupa,  as  the 
temperature,  both  day  and  night,  remained  so  high  for  weeks 
previous  to  and  at  the  time  of  emergence ;  many  were  in  rich 
condition,  having  evidentlj'  only  just  emerged."  As  it  is  a 
question  of  '*  my  views,"  I  need  not  concern  myself  about  the 
stages  anterior  to  the  pupal  stage,  because  my  views,  as  recorded, 
are  that  it  is  in  the  pupal  stage,  and  more  especially  in  a  rather 
late  portion  of  it,  that  the  general  colouring  of  G.  phlceas  is 
affected  by  temperature.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  summer  was  a 
remarkably  hot  one,  but  a  conclusion  that  therefore  the  summer 
pupse  of  1893  were  exposed  for  all  or  even  the  greater  part  of 
their  pupal  existence  to  a  temperature  averaging  80°  to  90°  would 
be  quite  an  erroneous  one,  as  I  proceed  to  show.  It  is  to  be  in- 
ferred, from  the  passage  I  have  quoted,  that  the  specimens  captured 
on  the  5th  and  6th  September, — at  all  events  those  of  such  quality 
that  they  were  preserved — were  mostly  fresh  specimens,  i.  e.,  had 
but  recently  emerged.  According  to  my  recorded  experiments, 
the  temperature  from  the  5th  September,  back  for  about  twenty- 
two  days,  would  cover  the  whole  period  that  the  captures  were  in 
pupa.  I  reject  the  4th  and  5th  September,  because  I  have  found 
the  general  colouring  practically  fixed  before  the  last  day  or  two 
of  the  pupal  period  ;  this  leaves  twenty  days,  counting  back  from 
the  3rd  September,  of  which  about  the  last  twelve  would, 
according  to  experiment,  cover  the  most  sensitive  period  It 
may  surprise  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  comparing  their 
general  impressions  of  a  warm  period  with  a  thermometric  record 
to  learn  that,  during  the  twenty  days  referred  to,  the  average 
of  the  mean  daily  temperature  in  the  south-east  of  England  was 
less  than  65°;  and  that  during  the  critical  twelve  days  it  was 
only  about  60°.  I  do  not  know  exactly  where  the  captures  were 
made,  but  assume  they  were  in  North  Surrey,  near  suburban 
London.  I  have  therefore  not  limited  myself  to  the  sea-coast 
temperature  of  my  own  residence,  Brighton,  but  have  also 
obtained  that  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  and  through  the  kindness 
of  friends  have  been  supplied  with  other  local  records  of  the 
periods  in  question,  from  the  15th  to  the  22nd  August,  and  from 
the  23rd  August  to  the  3rd  September.  They  work  out  as 
follows  (see  opposite). 

Mr.  G.  von  U.  Searle,  who  kindly  supplied  me  with  the 
West  Kensington  figures,  explained  that  for  local  reasons  his 
figures  would  be  rather  higher  than  those  for  the  open  country ; 
and  Mr.   Oswald   Latter,   who    kindly  furnished   me   with   the 
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Godalming  figures,  mentioned  that  for  local  reasons  his  figures 
would  be  somewhat  lower  than  the  average.  Allowing  for  these 
explanations,  we  may  safely  take  the  average  temperature  of  Mr. 
Frohawk's  captures  at  about  64°  for  their  whole  pupal  period, 
and  60°  for  the  more  critical  period  of  twelve  days. 


(1.) 
Own. 

(2.) 

Brighton 

municipal 

(Dr.  Newshohne). 

(3.) 

Kew 
Observatory. 

(4.) 

West 
Kensington. 

(5.) 

Godalming, 
N.W.  Surrey. 

The    8  days 
The  12  days 

(not 
kept) 
59.8 

68.10 
62.2 

70.21 

59.85 

72.23 
60.60 

67.4 

58.7 

The  20  days 

64.55 

64.00 

65.25 

62.19 

Here  I  might  perhaps  have  let  the  matter  rest  had  my  object 
been  merely  a  controversial  one,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  that 
of  throwing  as  much  light  as  possible  upon  the  question.  I  go 
on  therefore  to  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  mean  daily 
temperature  may  be  several  degrees  less  than  the  average  of  the 
actual  temperature  to  which  an  object  is  exposed  when  there  is 
much  sunshine.  It  is,  I  believe,  quite  impossible  to  say,  with 
any  approach  to  accuracy,  how  much  should  be  added  for  sun- 
shine, as  this  would  depend  on  the  amount  of  sunshine,  aspect,  soil, 
wind,  humidity,  surroundings  of  the  object,  and  perhaps  other 
considerations.  But  from  enquiry  made  of  competent  authority 
I  believe  meteorologists  would  not  put  it,  for  either  of  the 
periods  in  question,  and  certainly  not  for  the  latter  period  of 
twelve  days,  and  for  objects  circumstanced  as  the  pupse  of  C. 
phloeas  are,  at  so  much  as  five  degrees.  Few  pupae  are  exposed 
to  full  sunshine,  and  I  believe  that  the  pupa  of  C  phlcsas  is  to  be 
found  attached  to  the  stems  and  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  near 
the  ground,  of  sorrel  and  other  field-plants.  In  captivity,  though 
a  few  of  mine  pupated  close  to  the  muslin  cover  of  the  glass 
cylinder  in  which  the  larvae  were  kept,  the  great  majority  crept  to 
the  bottom.  As  to  sunshine  I  have  made  enquiry,  and  find  the 
important  period  was  not  a  remarkably  sunny  one.  At  Brighton, 
which  being  on  the  south  coast  is  particularly  sunny,  the  daily 
average  was,  for  the  20  days,  8.01  hours;  for  the  last  12  days, 
7.10  hours.  At  Kew  it  was,  for  the  20  days,  6.94  hours  ;  for  the 
last  12  days,  5.5  hours.  Allowing  even  as  much  as  5  degrees 
for  sunshine,  we  should  have  : — 

For  the  whole  20  days,  a  temperature  of  69° 
For  the  last  12  days  „  „     65° 

neither  figure  approaching  my  "  high  temperature  "  of  80°  and 
upwards. 

2h3 
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At  these  temperatures  it  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the 
captures  of  the  5th  and  6th  September  would  not  correspond 
with  my  '*  high  temperature  forms  at  80°  to  90°,  but  would 
correspond  more  nearly  with  some  of  my  lower  temperature 
forms,  those,  for  example,  of  the  class  at  about  70°,  or  those  "  at 
about  56°  to  58°."  And  this  I  gather  from  Mr.  Frohawk's 
description  of  them  is  what  they  do.  His  description  is  as 
follows : — *'  All  that  I  examined  were  of  brilliant  colouring,  the 
copper  being  rich  and  bright,  and  the  black  deep ;  in  most  cases 
they  resembled  Mr.  Merrifield's  low  temperature  forms."  For 
comparison  with  this,  I  will  give  my  description  of  the  general 
colouring  of  some  of  my  "  low  temperature  "  forms.  Of  those  at 
a  temperature  averaging  about  70°  I  say  (p.  63),  "  these  are 
noticeably  different  [i.e.,  from  the  duskier  ones  at  80°  or  upwards] , 
the  colours  are  more  intense,  the  dark  parts  blacker,  the  coppery 
parts  more  vivid."  The  other  classes  (at  about  58°  and  56°  re- 
spectively), are  described  by  me  as  showing  but  "  a  slight  further 
increase  [i.  e.,  as  compared  with  those  at  70°]  in  the  brightness 
of  the  coppery  parts."  Mr.  Frohawk  does  not  say  which  of  my 
lower  temperature  forms  his  captures  most  resembled ;  nor 
indeed  do  I  gather  that  they  have  been  compared  side  by  side 
with  mine,  which  are  at  present  deposited  at  the  British  (Natural 
History)  Museum,  a  comparison  which  should  certainly  be  made 
to  ensure  accuracy ;  and  even  then  it  should  be  bornei  n  mind 
that  out  of  the  hundreds  captured  it  is  probably  the  brightest 
of  their  sort  that  would  have  been  preserved,  whereas  the  whole 
of  mine  were  preserved  and  exhibited.  But  I  think  I  shall  be 
right  in  assuming  that  Mr.  Frohawk  does  not  mean  that  his 
resembled  my  loivest  temperature  forms  (i.e.,  47°  and  under),  for 
these  are  especially  remarkable  for  (1)  the  breadth  of  the  copper 
band  on  the  hind  wings,  and  (2)  the  fact  tliat  the  coppery  scales 
are  often  prolonged  along  the  nervures  from  the  band  towards 
the  bases  of  the  wings,  whereas  Mr.  Frohawk  does  not  mention 
a  broad  band  as  any  characteristic  feature,  and  speaks  of  the 
second  feature  as  having  been  found  on  only  one  of  his  hundreds 
of  captures. 

I  have  admitted,  and  do  most  fully  contend  for,  the  impossi- 
bility of  saying,  with  any  near  approach  to  accuracy,  to  what 
temperature  the  pupae  of  the  captured  (7.  phloeas  were  exposed. 
But  that  is  a  reason  for  not  assuming  that  their  appearance  is 
contradictory  to  my  conclusions  from  experiments  where  the 
exact  temperature  can  be  ascertained.  And  before  accepting  the 
view  that  tliey  are  thus  contradictory, — a  view  grounded  on 
observations  in  the  open  field,  where  the  conditions  for  exactness 
do  not  exist, — I  think  it  would  have  to  be  shown  how  the  results 
obtained  by  me  under  circumstances  admitting  of  exact  obser- 
vation are  to  be  explained. 

Besides,  there  is  in  this  case  another  formidable  fact  to  be 
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explained ;  and  that  is  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
biologists  has  simultaneously  arrived  at  results  similar  to  mine,  with 
the  same  insect.  His  experiments  indeed  have  been  more  compre- 
hensive than  mine,  for  he  has  tried  them  both  on  the  dark  form  of 
Southern  Europe  and  on  the  ordinary  form  of  Central  Europe.  I 
refer  to  Prof.  Weismann  who,  in  his  work,  '  The  Germ  Plasm,'  pub- 
lished in  May  last,  describes  the  results  of  his  experiments  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Caterpillars  were  raised  from  the  eggs  of  the  German  form 
of  C.  phlcsaSj  and  the  pupse  were  then  exposed  to  a  much  higher 
temperature  till  the  emergence  of  the  butterfly.  The  result  was 
that  many  of  the  butterflies  were  slightly  dusted  with  black,  but 
none  of  them  resembled  the  darkest  forms  of  the  southern 
variety  eleus.  I  then  made  the  contrary  experiment,  by  sub- 
jecting caterpillars  which  had  just  entered  the  pupal  stage,  and 
had  been  raised  from  the  spring  generation  of  the  Neapolitan 
form,  to  a  very  low  temperature.  Many  butterflies  were  thus 
obtained  which  were  not  so  black  as  those  which  had  emerged 
from  pupae  kept  at  a  higher  temperature."  Prof.  Weismann  adds 
that  *'  both  experiments  prove  the  correctness  of  the  old 
assumption  of  lepidopterists,  that  the  action  of  heat  on  a  single 
generation  is  capable  of  giving  the  German  form  a  blackish 
tint "  ;  so  that  the  results  now  established  by  experiment  appear 
to  be  in  accordance  with  the  previous  opinion  among  Conti- 
tinental  lepidopterists.  I  mention  this,  not  as  attaching  cardinal 
importance  to  prevailing  impressions  where  means  exist,  but 
have  not  been  taken,  to  subject  them  to  exact  investigation,  but 
as  perhaps  not  without  interest  to  English  lepidopterists,  some 
of  whom  are,  I  believe,  under  a  different  impression,  perhaps 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  England  the  summer  tempe- 
rature, being  considerably  below  that  of  Central  Europe,  is  not 
high  enough  to  bring  out  the  duskier  colouring.  I  think  I  may 
say,  in  conclusion,  that  unless  something  admitting  of  greater 
accuracy  than  field  observations  do,  is  brought  to  bear  on  this 
matter,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  actual  experiment,  in 
Germany  and  England,  must  be  considered  as  established.  I 
have  gone  into  the  matter  rather  more  fully  than  was  necessary 
for  the  immediate  purpose  of  my  communication,  because  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  might  be  made  an  opportunity  for  directing 
attention  and  observation  to  a  subject  of  much  wider  interest, 
viz.,  the  means  for  correlating  the  results  of  observation  in  the 
laboratory  with  those  of  observation  under  natural  conditions. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  former  is  perhaps  their  bearing  on  the 
latter;  but  to  compare  them  effectually,  the  essential  limitations 
proper  to  each  of  the  two  kinds  of  observation  have  to  be 
recognised. 

Brighton,  5th  November,  1893. 
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OBSERVATIONS    ON    VANESSA    C- ALBUM. 
By  W.  Harcoukt  Bath. 

In  reading  up  the  bibliography  of  this  interesting  insect,  one 
cannot  help  being  much  struck  with  the  diversity  of  ideas  which 
appears  to  prevail  among  entomologists  concerning  its  economy. 

Having  personally  acquired  a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
it  in  its  west-midland  haunts,  I  will  therefore  venture  to  vent  my 
own  views  respecting  several  points  about  which  there  is  appa- 
rently a  great  variety  of  opinion.  The  most  important  is  that 
relating  to  its  dimorphic  tendencies,  concerning  which  I  will  first 
of  all  give,  in  a  condensed  form,  what  has  already  been  written  : — 

1st.  Edward  Newman,  in  his  *  British  Butterflies/  pp.  48-49, 
observes :   "  There  are  three  very  constant  varieties  observable 

in  the  colouring  of  the  under   side the  characteristics 

of  which  may  be  described  as  repletion,  variety,  and  depletion  : 
in  the  first,  the  brown  is  dark,  dull,  and  uniform ;  in  the 
second,  it  is  richly  varied  with  different  shades  of  brown  and 
metallic  green ;  in  the  third,  the  colour  seems  partially  bleached, 
and  assumes  a  tinge  of  fulvous  yellow.     Mr.  Dale  ....  regards 

the  first  and  third  of  these  as  a  first  and  second  brood 

Mrs.  Hutchinson,  of  Leominster,  who  is  perhaps  better  acquainted 
with  this  butterfly  than  any  other  entomologist  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  considers  the  uniformly  dark  brown  specimens  to  be 
females,  and  the  rich  varied  specimens  to  be  males.  Accepting 
these  views  as  correct,  there  still  remains  a  little  difficulty  in  the 
extreme  uniformity  of  colouring  in  all  the  fulvous  or  vernal 
specimens  ;  these  are  certainly  not  all  of  one  sex." 

2ndly.  Mr.  Robt.  Adkin,  in  the  'Entomologist'  for  November, 
1892  (vol.  XXV.,  p.  318),  related  his  experiences  in  rearing  this 
butterfly  under  the  heading  of  the  *'  Autumn  form  of  Vanessa 
c-albiim  bred  from  spring  larvae,"  wherein  he  remarks :  "  Cases  of 
one  brood  of  a  seasonal  dimorphic  species  assuming  the  form  of 
the  other  brood  under  artificial  conditions,  are  of  by  no  means 
uncommon  occurrence ;    but   obviously  similar   cases   occurring 

under  natural  conditions  are  not  so  easily  traceable Vanessa 

c-album  affords  a  good  example  of  such  a  species,  the  two 
emergences  being  easily  separable,  the  chief  point  of  difference 
being  in  the  coloration  of  the  under  side,  which  in  the  earlier 
brood  is  of  a  pale  ochreous  tint,  while  that  of  the  latter  brood  is 
dark  greyish  brown." 

3rdly.  Humphreys,  in  his  *  British  Butterflies,'  p.  50,  says : — - 
*'  There  are  two  broods  in  the  year;  the  first  appearing  in  June, 
and  the  second  in  August  and  September.  The  latter  brood  are 
said  to  be  of  a  paler  colour  than  the  summer  ones." 

4thly.  Dr.  H.  C.  Lang,  in  his  grand  work  on  the  '  European 
Khopalocera,'  p.  170,  writes  about  its  dimorphic  tendencies  as 
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follows :  "  This  species  exhibits  seasonal  dimorphism,  the  vernal 
form  having  the  under  side  light  brown,  almost  as  pale  as  Vanessa 
egea,  while  the  aestival  form  is  richly  variegated  on  the  under  side 
of  the  male,  and  very  dark  brown  in  the  female."  In  the  work 
in  question,  upon  plate  xxxix.  are  given  two  good  figures  of  the 
under  sides  of  the  males  of  the  "  spring  and  summer  broods," 
showing  the  difference  in  the  colouring. 

Now,  in  the  preceding  accounts  it  will  be  observed  that  great 
diversity  of  opinion  prevails  upon  many  important  details ;  but, 
first  of  all,  lest  it  may  lead  to  a  little  confusion,  it  may  be  well  to 
point  out  that  what  is  meant  for  the  sestival  or  summer  emergence 
is  often  expressed  as  the  vernal  or  spring  brood,  while  the 
autumnal  emergence  is  sometimes  erroneously  denominated  the 
sestival  brood.  The  terms  summer  and  autumn  should  un- 
doubtedly be  employed  (in  the  case  of  this  butterfly)  in  preference 
to  those  of  spring  and  summer,  whenever  the  first  and  second 
emergences  are  expressed  in  that  manner,  as  nothing  but  hyber- 
nated  specimens  are  ever  to  be  met  with  in  the  vernal  months, 
the  first  brood  appearing,  according  to  my  own  observations, 
never  before  the  middle  of  June,  while  the  second  one  always 
occurs  in  the  months  of  September  and  October ;  at  least  this  is 
the  case  in  the  midlands.  Well,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
the  types  of  the  first  and  second  broods  occurring  in  this  country 
do  not  exhibit  any  appreciable  difference,  either  in  the  shape  of 
the  wings  or  in  the  colour  of  the  upper  or  under  sides.  The  only 
feature  worth  noticing  is  that  the  ground  colour  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  wings  of  the  first  brood  is  of  a  slightly  lighter  hue 
than  that  of  the  second  emergence ;  it  is  thus  somewhat  interme- 
diate in  this  respect  between  the  type  of  the  autumnal  brood  and 
the  form  about  to  be  dealt  with,  namely,  the/'  depletion"  variety 
of  Newman.  This  latter  is  a  very  distinctive  one,  and  occurs 
only  with  the  summer  or  first  brood.  It  is  of  a  very  pale  colour 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings,  the  under  sides  also  being 
fulvous  yellow.  This  form  is  very  faithfully  depicted  in  Dr.  Lang's 
work  previously  referred  to,  and  is  inferred  by  that  author  to  be 
the  type  of  the  first  generation  on  the  Continent.  My  own 
experiences  of  collecting  on  the  other  side  of  the  English  Channel 
have,  hitherto,  been  too  limited  to  permit  of  my  arriving  at  any 
conclusion,  either  in  confirmation  or  otherwise,  of  what  that 
author  states  to  be  the  case  in  the  larger  area.*  I  should  think, 
however,  it  was  highly  probable  that  the  fulvous  form  was  the 
type  of  the  first  brood  in  Southern  and  Central  Europe  only,  and 
that  the  one  occurring  as  the  types  of  the  first  and  second  broods 
in  this  country  as  the  typical  form  of  the  same  brood  found  in  the 
more  northern  parts  of  its  area  of  distribution,  that  is  in  similar 
latitudes  to   our  own.     The  fulvous  form  I  therefore    consider 

*  I  have  taken  this  fulvous  form  in  Switzerland  in  July  and  August,  but 
none  of  the  other  form  with  which  it  occurs  as  the  type  of  the  first  brood  in 
England. 
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occurs  in  this  country,  only  as  an  aberration  of  the  first  brood. 
I  have  bred  it  with  typical  forms  of  the  first  brood,  and  several 
times  have  also  taken  it  upon  the  wing  with  the  type  in  tlie 
months  of  July  and  August;  but,  according  to  my  experience,  it 
is  by  no  means  plentiful,  only  appearing  m  the  proportion  of 
about  one  to  ten  of  the  type.  I  have  never  known  it  to  occur 
with  the  later  emergence,  so  that  Humphreys  and  Dale  (quoted 
by  Newman)  are  both  evidently  incorrect,  when  they  assert  that 
it  is  the  form  of  the  second  brood ;  and  so  also  is  Mr.  Adkin, 
in  assuming  that  it  is  the  type  of  the  first  emergence  in  this 
country.  This  form  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the 
typical  one  with  which  it  occurs,  not  only  by  the  distinctive 
colouring  of  the  under  side,  but  by  a  mere  glance  at  the  upper 
surface  as  well,  for  it  is  slightly  larger  in  size,  much  less  angular 
in  shape,  and  a  good  deal  lighter,  both  in  the  ground  colour  and 
in  the  markings. 

A  very  similar  form  occurs,  under  somewhat  parallel  con- 
ditions, in  the  case  of  Pararge  egeria  upon  the  Continent,  besides 
many  other  species  too  numerous  to  mention  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  generally  known  that  Vanessa  urticce  possesses  a  similar  lighter 
coloured  form  (as  far  as  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  wings  are  con- 
cerned) in  this  country  with  the  first  brood.  If  Weismann's 
theory  is  correct,  namely,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  European 
Khopalocera  owe  their  origin  to  more  northern  latitudes,  the  dark 
form  constituting  the  type  would  probably  be  the  original  stirps 
from  which  the  fulvous  form,  as  well  as  the  closely-allied  Vanessa 
egea,  originated  in  more  southern  climes,  and  the  fulvous  form 
would  possibly  be  the  connecting-link  between  the  two  species. 
The  sexes,  in  the  case  of  both  broods,  may  be  easily  distinguished 
from  each  other,  concerning  which  I  can  endorse  the  opinion  of 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  (quoted  by  Newman).  The  female  is  also, 
on  the  average,  larger  than  the  male,  and  the  shape  of  its  wings 
is  less  angular  than  the  latter  sex. 

Having  fully  discussed  the  dimorphic  tendencies  of  this 
species,  I  will  now  deal  with  a  few  other  points  concerning  its 
economy,  about  which  there  still  lingers  a  little  doubt.  I  believe 
it  is  now  generally  understood  to  be  double-brooded  in  this 
country  every  year,  although  Newman  considers,  in  his  well- 
known  work,  that  this  is  a  "  mistake,"  as  he  had  "  been  able 
to  obtain  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  caterpillar  prior  to 
those  so  abundant  in  the  autumn  months  about  the  season  of 
hop-picking."  Now  it  seems  rather  strange  that  he  should  have 
written  thus,  considering  that  he  had  such  abundant  opportunities 
for  observing  the  habits  of  this  butterfly  in  Herefordshire,  where 
he  resided  for  a  number  of  years ;  for  I  have  myself  found  the 
larvse  as  early  as  the  end  of  June.  The  larvae  of  the  second  brood 
occur  in  September,  and  1  have  reared  the  imagos  from  them 
so  late  as  the  last  week  in  October. 
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The  first  brood  is,  however,  I  consider,  alwavs  less  numerous 
than  the  second  one.  This  season  the  autumn  flight  has  been 
exceedingly  plentiful  in  the  west  midlands ;  and  in  one  of  its 
south  Shropshire  haunts  I  have  captured  as  many  as  twenty 
specimens  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours,  though  as  a  rule 
not  more  than  from  two  to  four  specimens  are  upon  the  average 
seen  in  a  single  day.  It  has  likewise  been  very  abundant  in 
several  Worcestershire  localities,  visited  by  myself  this  autumn. 

Now  for  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  larva,  concerning 
which  my  experiences  difi'er  from  those  of  Humphreys,  who 
says,  on  p.  50  of  his  valuable  work,  that  "  the  larva  is  not  grega- 
rious " ;  for  wherever  I  have  found  the  caterpillar  I  may  always 
expect  to  obtain  some  more  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  spot.  It 
feeds  in  small  companies  of  from  three  to  a  dozen  individuals, 
about  half  a  dozen  being  the  average  number,  and  I  have  always 
found  them  upon  the  stinging-nettle  in  the  localities  where  I 
usually  look  for  them ;  never  upon  hop  or  any  other  plant ;  so  that 
it  seems  strange  why  the  butterfly  should  be  so  circumscribed  in 
its  distribution. 

This  circumstance  reminds  me  that  I  have  a  few  lines  to  pen 
relating  to  its  geographical  distribution  in  the  British  Isles.  Its 
head-quarters  in  South  Britain  appear  to  be  the  west  midland 
counties  of  England  (especially  in  Worcestershire  and  Hereford- 
shire), as  well  as  in  the  adjoining  eastern  counties  of  the  little 
principality.  Outside  this  area  it  appears  to  he  generally  scarce, 
and  very  uncertaui  in  its  appearance ;  and  it  is  strange  that  this 
should  be  so  in  Kent,  where  hops  are  very  extensively  cultivated. 

In  Scotland  it  appears  to  be  only  a  very  rare  visitor ;  some 
authors,  indeed,  assert  that  it  is  unknown  there  altogether.  Dr. 
Lang,  for  instance,  p.  170,  says  that  it  is  ''altogether  absent 
from  Scotland";  while  Newman,  p.  50,  observes  that  he  has  "no 
knowledge  of  a  Scotch  specimen."  Humphreys,  however,  p.  50, 
gives  Fifeshire  as  a  locality  for  it  in  North  Britain.  Has  any 
reader  any  recent  record  of  its  occurrence  in  the  Northern 
Kingdom  ? 

In  Ireland  this  butterfly  is  also  very  rarely  observed,  though 
possibly  it  may  be  more  frequent  there  than  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  case.  May  I  ask  why  Mr.  W.  F.  de  V.  Kane  does  not 
include  this  species  in  his  "  Catalogue,"  in  the  face  of  what 
Newman  says  respecting  its  occurrence  in  the  sister  Isle  ? 

The  flight  of  this  elegant  species  is  very  swift,  and  it  requires 
one  to  be  very  quick  to  enable  him  to  secure  it. 

It  is  principally  to  be  found  in  open  spots  in  woods,  or  sailing 
along  hedgerows.  It  is  very  fond  of  settling  upon  brown  leaves, 
with  its  wings  open,  being  perfectly  conscious  of  its  close  re* 
semblance  to  them  in  colour;  but  whenever  it  settles  upon  a 
tree-trunk  or  a  gate-post,  which  it  also  possesses  a  great  predi* 
lection    for,    it   immediately   closes   its   organs    of    locomotion, 
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knowing  full  well  its  wonderful  mimetic  resemblance  to  the  dark 
brown  bark  or  wood  when  in  this  condition,  and  it  really  requires 
a  very  practised  eye  to  detect  it. 
195,  Ladywood  Eoad,  BuTningham. 
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(Continued  from  p.  318.) 

BOMBYCES. 

NYCTEOLIDM, 

Sarrothripus  undulanus,  Hh. — I  have  taken  this  insect  not 
unfrequently  at  Killarney ;  also  near  Favour  Royal,  Tyrone,  and 
at  Killynon,  Westmeath.  Co.  Galway  {R.  E.  D.) ;  at  Caragh  L., 
Kerry  (Dr.  B  ) ;  Limerick  {S.).  The  v.  degenerana  occurs  at  the 
first  two  localities  above  named. 

Hylophila  prasinana,  L. — Occurs  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  that 
I  have  visited.  Derry  (IF.  E.  H.  and  C),  where  I  have  seen  the 
larvae  very  abundant ;  Monaghan,  Tyrone,  Cavan,  Westmeath, 
Galway;  and  in  Cork,  Limerick  (iV.),  and  Kerry.  The  larvae 
suffer  much  from  ichneumons. 

NOLID^. 

NoLA  coNFUsALis,  H.-S. — Very  widely  spread,  but  usually 
occurs  singly.  One  at  Derry  (C),  Do.  [W.  E.  H.) ;  numerous  at 
Donard  Lodge,  Co.  Down  {Bw.) ;  Armagh  {J.) ;  Favour  Royal, 
Tyrone ;  Drumreaske,  Monaghan ;  L. Gill,  and Knocknarea  {Buss), 
Sligo ;  Banagher,  Kings  Co. ;  Killynon  {MissR.) ;  one  at  Kings- 
town, the  Phoenix  Park,  and  Malahide,  Co.  Dublin ;  several  at 
Powerscourt,  Co.  Wicklow%  and  Wicklow  (C  G.  B.) ;  Howth  {B.) ; 
one  at  Dunmore,  Co.  Waterford  ;  Killarney ;  near  Crossmolina, 
Mayo  {S.  E.  F.), 

LITHOSIIDJE. 

NuDARiA  MUNDANA,  L.— Common,  and  generally  very  abun- 
dant, but  somewhat  local.  Innishowen  {W.  E.  H.)  and  Ardara 
(J.),  Co.  Donegal;  near  Belfast  often  met  with,  but  not. common 
{W.) ;  Carlingford  and  Bundoran  {J.);  Cromlyn,  Westmeath 
{Mrs.B.);  near  Galway,  abundant  (i),  and  MoycuUen;  Knock- 
narea {Bass)  and  Lissadell,  Co.  Sligo;  Glandore  (D.)  and  Crook- 
haven,  Co.  Cork;  Mucross,  Ballyvourne,  and  Kenmare,  Co. 
Kerry ;  &c. 

Setina  irrorella,  Clerek. — Common  on  the  coast  (B.),  I 
have  only  heard  of  its  occurrence  on  the  coast  of  Clare  (Br.), 
Mayo,  and  near  Galway  {A.). 
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Calligenia  miniata,  Forst. — Near  Glaring  Bridge  {B.),  and 
occasional  in  East  Galway  {R.  E,  D.), 

LiTHOsiA  soRORCULA,  Hufii. — "Abundant  in  Killarney "  {B.). 

LiTHosiA  LURiDEOLA,  Zifick, — Mr.  Birchall  records  having  met 
with  it  frequently,  but  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  been  in 
error.  Common  near  Galway  (A.).  I  have  never  seen  an  Irish 
specimen,  except  those  of  Mr.  Allen,  who  reports  the  larvse  were 
found  feeding  on  bramble. 

LiTHOsiA  coMPLANA,  L.— It  is  curious  that  I  have  found  this 
species  widely  distributed,  and  not  uncommon  where  it  occurs. 
It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Birchall,  who  only  noted  its  occurrence  at 
Howth  in  a  supplementary  list,  may  have  at  first  mistaken  it  for 
the  former  species.  Co.  Down  {Bw.).  I  have  taken  it  not 
uncommonly  at  Howth,  on  the  Wexford  and  Waterford  coasts, 
Minehead,  &c. ;  and  one  at  Dursey  Island,  the  extreme  S.W. 
point  of  Kerry. 

LiTHosiA  CANioLA  (Hb.). — "  Discovcred  by  Mr.  Barrett,  in 
1860,  on  the  Hill  of  Howth.  It  was  abundant,  but  extremely 
local"  [B.).  Mr.  Birchall,  in  company  with  Mr.  Cooke,  took  it 
plentifully  in  flight  in  August  at  dusk,  and  attracted  it  by  sugar, 
and  took  a  long  series  of  males  by  a  bred  female.  He  also  found 
the  larvae  feeding  on  the  flowers  of  Lotus  corniculatus.  The 
colony  flourished  at  Howth  for  many  years,  and  Mr.  Sinclair 
once  took  a  considerable  number  of  them  at  the  same  spot,  but 
subsequently  failed  in  meeting  with  either  the  larvae  or  imagines, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  rare  species  perished  in  the 
severe  winters  of  1878  or  1879  ;  and  it  has  been  frequently  since 
searched  for  in  vain.  Professor  G.  V.  Hart,  a  year  or  two  ago, 
took  a  very  worn  LitJiosia,  possibly  complana,  but  which  by  the 
pallor  of  its  hind  wings  may  have  belonged  to  this  species.  The 
only  other  Irish  record  is  its  reported  capture  by  Mr.  Warren 
Wright  at  Tramore,  Co.  Waterford,  Entom.,  1866,  p.  152. 

Gnophria  quadra,  L. — A  specimen  taken  in  a  spider's  web  by 
Mr.  W.  Talbot  at  Ashford,  Co.  Wicklow,  July,  1877  (Entom.  xi. 
p.  70).  Limerick  (5.,  in  litt.),  A  specimen  was  sent  me  from 
New  Boss,  in  the  Co.  Waterford  (B.-H.), 

Gnophria  rubricollis,  L. — Widely  spread  throughout  the 
southern  half  and  west ;  Co.  Dublin,  Malahide  Castle  demesne, 
Dundrum  {Bio,)y  and  Eathfarnham  {Greene) ;  near  Waterford 
{B.-H.)  and  Kilsheelan  (J.  C.  Baker) ;  Castletown  Bere  {Car- 
penter), and  Kenmare,  Co.  Kerry  {Miss  V) ;  Co. Galway  {B.  E.  D.), 
and  near  the  town  {A.). 

EUCHELIIDM. 
Deiopeia  pulchella,  I/.— One  specimen  taken  by  Mr.  E.  J* 
Ussher,  at  Ardmore,  on  the  sea-coast  of  Waterford,  Sept.  1880, 
who  presented  it  to  the  National  Museum.    One  at  Bandon  (2).), 
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EucHELiA  JACOB^^,  L. — Everywhere  abundant,  and  often 
defoliates  the  ragwort  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer. 

CHELONIID.E. 

Nemeophila  russqla,  L. — Widely  spread,  but  local.  Abun- 
dant in  the  bogs  about  Dinis,  Killarney,  and  about  Castletown 
Bere  {Carpenter) ;  Co.  Galway,  Ballynahinch,  abundant,  Lee- 
nane,  Delphi,  and  Mweelrea  Mt.  {H.  Hart);  Sligo  and  Markree 
Castle ;  near  Carrick,  Co.  Donegal. 

Nemeophila  plantaginis,  L. — Found  on  all  the  heaths  and 
bogs  that  I  have  visited,  and  the  larvae  very  common.  Killarney, 
McGillicuddy's  Eeeks,  in  Co.  Galway  and  Connemara,  West- 
meath  and  Tyrone;  about  Derry  not  common  {€.) ;  L.  Gill,  Sligo ; 
Belmore  Mt.,  Fermanagh ;  Toberdaly,  Kings  Co.  Dark  varieties 
occasionally  occur. 

Arctia  caia,  L. — Everywhere  common.  I  know  of  no  topo- 
morphic  varieties. 

Spilosoma  fuliginosa,  L. — Very  widely  distributed,  and  occa- 
sionally locally  common.  Innishowen,  Co.  Donegal  (IF.  E.  H.) ; 
Co.  Derry,  MagiUigan,  very  abundant  (C) ;  Co.  Antrim,  Bally- 
castle  {B.  C.) ;  Westmeath,  Cromlyn  {Mrs.  B.),  and  Killynon 
{Miss  R.) ;  Sligo,  Markree  Castle ;  L.  Arrow,  Co.  Eoscommon 
{Miss  ff.)  ;  Belmore  Mt.,  Co.  Fermanagh.  Once  I  found  an 
enormous  colony  on  Keragh  Island  off  the  coast  of  Wexford; 
and,  with  a  few  imagines,  there  were  also  present  quantities  of 
both  pupae  and  larvae  at  the  same  time.  Bere  I.,  Co.  Kerry,  &c. 
I  have  seen  occasional  specimens  of  the  v.  horealis,  but  not  very 
dark  ones.  A  variety  from  Galway  {R.  E.  D.)  has  the  red  of  the 
body,  and  fringe  and  inner  margin  of  the  hind  wings,  replaced  by 
olive-yellow ;  the  fore  wings  are  a  dingy  olive,  and  the  hind  wings 
a  smoky  grey. 

Spilosoma  mendica,  Clerck. — Inserted  in  Mr.  Birchall's  cata- 
logue as  Irish,  on  the  authority  of  the  Eev.  J.  Greene,  but  no 
localities  were  given.  The  first  authentic  specimen  was  taken  at 
Finglas,  Co.  Dublin,  by  the  late  Mr.  Sinclair.  Subsequent  cap- 
tures are  as  follows  :—Clondalkin,  Co.  Dublin  {Gr.) ;  Watei'ford 
{J.  C.  Baker) ;  Cappagh,  same  county  {Miss  V.) ;  Carriglas,  Co. 
Cork  (L.);  Co.  Galway  {R  E.D,),  one  dark  male.  The  last 
locality  has  furnished  the  ordinary  dark  form  of  the  male,  but 
the  preceding  records  are  of  females,  so  that  their  type  of  male  is 
as  yet  unascertained. 

Var.  rustica,  Hb.-The  first  discovery  of  this  remarkable 
dimorphic  form  in  Ireland  is  attributable  to  Mr.  C.  Donovan,  of 
Glandore,  Co.  Cork,  and  was  identified  by  me  in  1885,  and  added 
to  my  collection  by  the  kindness  of  tbe  captor.  The  tone  is  a  pale 
buff.  It  was  with  no  little  interest,  therefore,  that  the  succeeding 
summer  I  received  a  letter  from  the  Eev.  James  Bristow,  of 
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Belfast,  asking  me  to  identify  a  similar,  but  almost  white,  speci- 
men, which,  with  others,  was  taken  at  light  by  the  Eev.  J.  Gordon 
Holmes,  of  Antrim ;  for  these  captures  proved  that  the  variety 
occurred  as  a  local  form,  and  was  not  a  casual  genetic  aberration. 
In  the  same  year,  Mr.  H.  McDowell,  of  Passage  West,  Cork,  took 
a  male  v.  rustica ;  and,  at  a  place  thirty  miles  distant,  a  female, 
from  the  ova  of  which  the  results  are  given  below.  A  varied 
series,  bred  from  these  by  Mr.  Kobert  Adkin,  President  of  the 
South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society,  were 
exhibited  at  one  of  their  meetings,  accompanied  by  a  valuable 
paper,  which  is  to  be  found  in  their  '  Proceedings '  of  1887.  From 
another  moiety,  Mr.  McDowell  bred  six  males,  three  of  which  were 
particoloured,  with  the  hind  wing  and  central  area  of  the  fore 
wing  of  a  smoky  tint,  while  the  costa  and  outer  margin  of  the  fore 
wing  were  cream-coloured.  Mr.  Johnson,  at  Armagh,  has  taken, 
with  the  cream-coloured  form,  another  similar  to  that  just  described. 
The  males  [supra),  bred  by  Mr.  Adkin  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  of 
Leominster,  varied  from  cream-colour  to  a  pale  smoky  brown, 
the  females  generally  being  characterised  by  the  usual  spots 
being  more  or  less  obsolete.  Mr.  Adkin  subsequently  paired  one 
of  his  Irish  v.  rustica  with  an  English  typical  female,  and  the  two 
males  which  resulted  from  the  cross  were  of  a  buff  colour,  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  forms,  very  similar  to  my  Glandore 
specimen.  In  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Adkin,  to  which  he 
refers  in  the  above  paper,  I  was  unable  to  verify  the  capture  of 
any  dark  males  in  Ireland,  but  am  now  in  a  position  to  supple- 
ment my  information  as  before  stated.  We  find,  therefore,  the 
v.  rustica,  though  occurring  in  the  extreme  north  and  south  of 
Ireland,  is  not  the  universal  form.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
additional  facts  may  be  gleaned  as  to  its  distribution.  The  late 
Fredk.  Bond,  of  Staines,  to  whom  I  first  communicated  the 
discovery  of  the  variety,  informed  me  that  he  believed  *'  a  white 
male  mendica  was  preserved  in  a  Liverpool  collection,  and  that 
Mr.  Gregson,  of  Liverpool,  had  one  of  a  cream-colour."  Also 
cf.  Mosley's  **  Illustrations."  Cream-coloured  females  are  pre- 
served in  Mr.  Barrett's  and  Mr.  Jenner  Weir's  cabinets ;  but  in 
Yorkshire  are  to  be  found  variations  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Mr.  G.  Eose,  of  Barnsley,  has  a  dark  male  with  the  fore  wings 
traversed  by  two  darker  shadings  formed  of  suffused  blotches  ;  a 
central  one  from  mid-costa  to  the  inner  margin,  and  another 
parallel  one  between  it  and  the  hind  margin.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  variety  rustica  occurring  on  the  European  continent  seems  to 
be  scanty.  Staudinger,  referring  to  Hiibner's  figure  150,  adds  : 
**  ^  colore  albido  ?  "  and  gives  as  a  locality,  '*  ?Hung.  or."  The 
colour  of  the  Irish  form  varies  greatly  in  the  male,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  distinct  character  in  the  female,  except  perhaps  a 
more  than  ordinary  tendency  to  lose  the  spots  normally  present 
in  the  type. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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SPILOSOMA  LUBRICIPEDA  var.  ZATIMA  IN  ENGLAND. 
By  Richard  South, 

Since  the  publication  of  my  remarks  on  Spilosoma  lubricipeda 
var.  zatima  (ante,  pp.  257-259),  I  have  had  considerable  corre- 
spondence respecting  the  occurrence  of  the  English  equivalent  of 
that  form  (i.e.,  var.  radiata,  Haw.)  in  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Porritt 
{ante,  p.  296)  has  already  shown  that  the  form  of  S.  lubricipeda 
referred  to  by  himself,  and  probably  also  by  Mr.  Carrington,  is  not 
true  radiata ;  and  the  general  opinion  among  Yorkshire  entomo- 
logists of  the  present  day  appears  to  be  that  the  true  zatima 
(=  radiata)  form  was  not  known  in  their  county  until  Mr. 
Harrison  bred  a  female  in  1891,  from  which  he  subsequently 
obtained  a  large  stock  of  the  variety  in  question.  It  was  inferred 
that  as  Mr.  Harrison's  original  female  example  of  the  variety  was 
bred  from  a  pupa  received  either  from  Grimsby  or  London, 
neither  she  nor  her  offspring  could  be  considered  as  having  any 
claim  to  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  aliens  in  the  county  of 
Yorkshire.  It  therefore  became  incumbent  upon  me  to  obtain 
more  precise  information  about  the  early  history  of  the  female 
parent.  So  I  ventured  to  write  to  Mr.  Harrison,  suggesting  to 
him  that  as  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  existed  among  entomolo- 
gists generally  as  to  the  exact  locality  from  which  his  female 
zatima  was  received  in  the  pupa  state,  he  might  perhaps  feel 
disposed  to  furnish  more  definite  particulars  concerning  it  than 
were  to  be  found  in  the  accounts  already  published.  Mr,  Harrison's 
reply  was  most  courteous,  but  I  need  only  quote  such  parts  of  it 
as  directly  bear  on  the  point  upon  which  information  was  sought. 
He  says : — 

"  My  original  female  radiata^  and  the  only  one  I  had  emerge, 
came  from  a  mixed  lot  of  pupae  {lubricipeda,  menthastri,  and  per- 
sicarice)  sent  me  by  Mr.  J.  Kiches,  52,  Calverley  Grove,  Hornsey 
Rise,  London.     It  is  small  in  size,  and  of  a  pale  radiata  form. 

'*  The  male  would  be  no  doubt  from  those  [pupae]  sent  me  by 
Mr.  Tero,  Grimsby,  but  not  of  the  radiata  form  at  all ;  in  fact, 
all  the  others  came  out  such  ordinary  forms  that  I  liberated  most 
of  them  after  trying  to  pair  them  with  mendica. 

"  I  send  you  the  original  parents  for  inspection." 

I  have  examined  the  specimens  so  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Harrison, 
and  notice  that  each  of  them  has  lost  the  apical  portion  of  right 
fore  wing.  The  female,  bred  from  a  pupa  received  from  London,  is 
referable  to  zatima ;  and  the  male,  bred  from  a  Grimsby  pupa,  is 
also  a  variety  of  S.  lubricipeda,  but  not  of  the  zatima  form. 

With  a  view  of  completing  the  history  of  this  notable  female 
moth,  I  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Riches  for  any  items  of  information  he 
might  be  able  to  contribute,  and  the  substance  of  his  reply  runs 
as  follows : — 
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"I  well  remember  sending  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Barnsley,  a 
quantity  of  pupae  of  Spilosoma  lubricipeda  with  some  of  S,  men- 
thastri,  and,  may  be,  other  species,  as  I  took  many  of  the  pupae 
from  a  wall  covered  with  ivy  and  other  creepers.  Larvae  were 
very  abundant  that  year,  and  ate  up  nearly  all  the  flowers  in  the 
garden,  a  private  one,  where  I  took  them,  and  where  I  have  been 
engaged  for  fifteen  years.  During  that  time  I  bred  S.  lubricipeda 
most  years,  but  have  never  bred  a  variety,  or  even  seen  one  of  the 
species,  in  this  locality,  and  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Harrison  did  [that  is,  breed  a  variety  from  Hornsey  pupae]. 

"  I  may  say  that  I  have  had  no  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Harrison  since  we  made  the  exchange." 

The  foregoing  comprises  all  the  particulars  relative  to  Mr. 
Harrison's  original  female  zatima  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
and  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  presenting  them  to  readers  of 
the  *  Entomologist.'  I  had  hoped  to  have  learned  from  Mr. 
Riches  that  he  also  had  bred  the  zatima  form  of  S.  lubricipeda 
from  larvae  or  pupae  found  at  Hornsey,  but  this  it  appears  he  did 
not  do  ;  and  further,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  extract  from  his 
letter,  he  states  that  he  has  not  even  seen  a  variety  of  this  species 
in  his  locality. 


RHOPALOCEEA  FROM   THE   ALPES-MARITIMES  IN   1893. 
By  Fkank  Bromilow,  F.E.S. 

Perhaps  the  following  list  of  butterflies,  taken  by  myself 
during  the  present  year,  may  be  of  interest,  and  will  supplement 
those  species  already  noticed  in  the  *  Entomologist,'  viz,: — 

Papilio  podalirius,  L.  Common  everywhere ;  rare  at  an  elevation  of 
3300  feet.  Ab.  zanclceus,  Z.  I  caught  a  female  example  in  the  Vallou  des 
Fleurs,  Nice,  on  July  26th,  settled  on  a  Rhamnus  (buckthorn) ;  and  a  worn 
male  a  few  days  later.  P.  machaon,  L.  Abundant  nearly  everywhere ; 
first  taken  on  April  4th,  at  Vence-Cagnes. 

Thais  polyccena,  Schiff.   I  only  took  two  males  at  Cagnes,  on  April  4th. 

Aporia  cratcBgi,  L.  Nearly  everywhere ;  first  seen  near  a  place  called 
Vence,  department  of  Var  (1100  feet  altitude),  on  May  29th. 

Pieris  brassicm,  L.,  and  P.  rapcB,  L.  Occurred  up  to  nearly  4000  feet. 
P.  daplidice,  L.  Generally  distributed ;  also  in  the  mountains,  up  to  about 
3300  feet  altitude.  Var.  bellidice,  0.  Not  rare ;  an  example  was  taken  at 
St.  Andre,  near  Nice,  on  April  21st. 

Anthocharis  belia,  Cr.  I  have  bred  three  imagines  from  larvae  collected  ; 
the  first  specimen  emerged  on  May  5th;  common.  Var.  ausonia,  Hiib. 
Obtained  three  imagines  ex  larva;  first  bred.  May  30th;  abundant. 
A.  cardamines,  L.  One  seen  on  an  excursion  to  the  Gorges  du  Loup  (Var), 
by  the  newly-opened  Sud  de  la  France  line  from  Nice  to  Digne,  on  March 
11th;  very  common  in  the  spring.  A.  euphenoides,  Stgr.  I  took  a  very 
small  male,  measuring  only  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  expanse,  above  Vence, 
on  May  14th  last ;  all  the  examples  I  have  seen  from  this  locality,  this 
year,  seem  dwarfed  ;  common  at  Nice,  &c.,  April-May. 
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Leucophasia  sinapis,  L.  Abundant  on  the  coast;  scarce  at  Caussols 
(8960  feet  above  sea-level). 

Colias  hyale,  L.  Common  everywhere ;  first  seen  on  April  24th  at  Nice, 
in  the  Vallon  des  Fleurs  ;  also  at  Caussols.  C.  edusa,  F.  Abundant;  it  is 
commoner  than  the  preceding;  also  at  3960  feet  altitude.  In  some  speci- 
mens the  arrow-shaped  spots  at  the  hind  margin  of  the  under  side  of  the 
fore  wings  are  five  in  number,  and  in  others  only  three,  in  which  latter 
instance  the  dots  only  occupy  half  the  area  of  the  wing.  I  beat  two  larvae 
of  edusa  off  Medicago  arborea  as  late  as  October  27th,  one  of  which 
measured  seven-tvvelftlis  of  an  inch  in  length  Ab.  female  helice,  Hiib. 
Occurs  sparingly  with  the  tvpe ;  some  beautiful  female  forms,  intermediate 
between  the  type  and  helice,  were  to  be  met  with. 

Thecla  llicis  v.  cbscuU,  Hiib.  First  seen  on  June  30th,  in  the  Vallon  des 
Fleurs  at  Nice  ;  also  in  the  Val  Obscur  (Nice). 

Polyommatus  alcipliron  v.  gordlus,  Stgr.  First  noticed  at  Vence,  at  a 
height  of  1100  feet  above  sea-level,  on  May  29th;  occurs  sparsely  up  to 
nearly  4000  feet  altitude.  P.  phlceas,  L.  Generally  distributed.  Var. 
eleiis,  F.  First  taken  this  year  in  our  garden  at  Nice,  on  Eupatorium 
cinnahinum  (eupatory),  on  June  2l8t,  and  almost  replacing  the  type  during 
the  summer.  I  took  an  exaggerated  form  of  this  variety  on  August  7th,  at 
Caussols,  in  which  the  dark  brown  hind  marginal  border  of  the  front  wings 
was  twice  as  broad  as  in  the  usual  eleus^  and  was  jet-black.  The  copper 
colour  of  all  the  wings,  too,  was  of  a  fiery  red.  On  the  hind  wings  there 
were  no  traces  of  the  row  of  blue  spots  which  are  sometimes  present  near 
the  hind  margin.  P.  dorilis,  Hufn.  This  insect  was  also  met  with  in  the 
mountains. 

LyccBna  hcetica,  L.  Chieflv  in  gardens ;  about  a  dozen  examples  have 
been  taken  altogether  during  October  ;  last  seen  in  our  garden  on  October 
28th.  I  have  observed  the  species  to  visit  the  flowers  of  the  following 
plants,  viz.,  Cassia  fiorihunda,  Eriobotrya  japonica  (loquat  tree),  and 
Mirabilis  jalapa  (marvel-of-Peru).  L.  telicanus,  Lang.  The  first  example 
(a  male)  taken  this  year  was  caught  in  the  Vallon  des  Fleurs,  on  June  29th, 
where  it  is  extremely  common.  In  Nice  it  also  occurs  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mantega,  at  Barthelemy,  the  Val  Obscur,  and  in  the  mountains  at 
St.  Martin-Vesubie  at  3300  feet  altitude.  It  also  frequents  gardens. 
Telicanus  swarmed  on  the  outskirts  of  a  disused  garden  at  St.  Maurice, 
overgrown  by  a  tall  yellow  composite  [Inula  graveolens),  which  it  particu- 
larly seems  to  affect.  I  took  fresh  specimens  up  to  October  21st.  The 
species  is  subject  to  albinism.  I  have  met  with  a  form  having  some  of  the 
white  streaks  and  bands  at  the  hind  margin  of  the  under  side  of  the  hind 
wings  confluent,  thus  forming  a  continuous  white  band.  Another  variety 
has  the  tails  about  half  the  normal  size,  and  with  the  white  tips  intact. 
One  example  I  took  had  one  of  the  tails  of  the  normal  size,  while  the  other 
was  about  half  the  size.  L.  (Bgon,  Schu.  Rare  at  a  height  of  nearly  4000 
feet,  but  common  in  many  spots  at  a  lower  elevation.  L.  orion,  Pallas. 
First  observed  at  Vence  on  May  29th  last;  also  at  Levens  and  the  gorge 
de  St.  Andre  near  Nice.  L.  astrarche,  Bgstr.  Not  uncommon.  L.  icarus, 
Rott.  Abundant  everywhere.  Ab.  icarinus,  Scriba.  Occurs  with  the  type, 
but  is  somewhat  scarcer;  it  seemed  quite  common  at  Caussols  to  the 
north  of  Grasse,  and  I  got  a  good  series.  Ab.  carulea,  Bon.  The  true 
variety  appears  rather  scarce,  but  individuals  passing  to  the  ab.  catulea 
are  by  no  means  rare.  L.  escheri,  Hiib.  Nice,  &c.,  and  in  the  mountains 
up  to  3300  feet  elevation ;  first  taken  in  the  Val  Obscur  (Nice)  by  my 
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cousin,  on  July  4th.  L.  bellargus,  Rott.  Generally  distributed.  L.corydon, 
Poda.  Comraon  everywhere  ;  first  noticed  at  Vence,  on  May  14th.  L.  liylas, 
Esp.  Occurred  at  Vence,  Caussols,  and  other  places,  but  was  never  abun- 
dant; first  seen  on  May  29th  last.  I  took  a  female  example  at  Caussols, 
on  August  22nd,  in  which  the  yellow  spots  were  absent  from  the  fore  wings, 
and  almost  completely  so  from  the  hind  wings.  On  the  under  side  the  basal 
spot  on  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings  had  the  white  surrounding  the 
black  spot  greatly  enlared,  while  the  dot  itself  was  quite  small.  L.  admetus 
V.  ripartii,  Ferr.  This  local  species  was  quite  common  at  Caussols.  Donzel 
says  that  the  insect  flies  in  September;  but  I  never  saw  any  individuals  of 
this  brood,  though  I  stayed  on  all  through  the  month.  L.  damon,  SchifF. 
Quite  common  at  Caussols;  the  females,  too,  which  seem  usually  scarce, 
were  not  rare;  first  captured,  July  30th.  L.  sebrus,  B.  One  specimen  was 
taken  at  Vence,  on  May  29th  last.  L.  cyllariis,  Rett.  Appears  to  be  pretty 
generally  distributed  ;  flies  also  in  the  mountains  up  to  an  elevation  of 
between  3000  and  4000  feet ;  common  on  the  coast  at  Nice.  L.  melanojJSy 
B.  I  only  took  one  specimen  at  Vence,  on  May  29th.  L.  avion,  L.  Nice, 
in  the  Val  Obscur  and  Vallon  des  Fleurs ;  locally  common  on  the  coast  in 
places  ;  met  with  up  to  about  6294  feet ;  first  taken  this  year  on  June  11th, 
but  it  may  be  captured  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BEMBIDIUM    LUNULATUM,    Geoffroy,    AS    A    NEW 
BRITISH    SPECIES. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Gorham,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

In  the  'Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine'  for  November 
there  is  a  very  interesting  note,  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Newbery,  upon  a 
species  of  Bemhidium  hitherto  unrecognised  as  a  species,  either 
here  or  on  the  Continent,  except  by  M.  L.  Bedel.  As  the  editorial 
remarks  seemed  to  throw  some  doubt  upon  both  this  insect  and 
the  species  known  to  us  as  B.  riparium,  01.,  I  turned  at  once  to 
my  collection,  and  I  can  quite  corroborate  Mr.  Newbery's  observa- 
tion ;  and  I  fully  agree  with  M.  Bedel  that  there  are  three  species, 
abundantly  distinct,  and  easy  to  separate.  These  insects,  together 
with  B.  (Bneum,  and  B.  guttula,  and  B.  mannerheimif  form  the 
section  or  subgenus  Philochthus ;  and  the  species  now  noticed  as 
J5.  lunulatum  of  Fourcroy  is,  to  my  mind,  as  distinct  from  either, 
as  they  are  severally  from  each  other.  Indeed,  I  have  never 
mixed  them.  I  do  not  find  B.  ceneum  myself;  and  during  the 
summer  of  1892  I  took  several  Philochthi,  I  think  generally  by 
the  sea-shore,  hoping  to  get  B,  ceneum.  One  of  these  I  had 
placed  doubtfully  as  that  species,  the  remainder  I  had  kept  with 
undetermined  insects;  they  are  the  species  which  M.  Bedel 
identifies  with  B.  lunulatum.  This  species  is,  however,  to  be 
attributed  to  Geoffroy  rather  than  Fourcroy,  who  only  edited  the 
publication,  '  Entomologia  Parisiensis,'  in  which  it  is  found.    See 
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an  abstract  of  the  species  by  Geoffrey,  '  Stettiner  Ent.  Zeitung, 
xii.  p.  132. 

I  cannot  vouch  for  the  identification,  but  the  fact  remains, — 
we  have  an  unrecognised  species,  for  which  the  name  lunulatum, 
Geoff.,  may  be  used.  I  shall  myself  prefer  to  use  riparium,  01., 
for  the  species  with  pale  bases  to  the  antennae,  as  it  has  been  so 
used  generally  by  Schaum  and  others.  Of  course  it  is  B,  lunulatum 
that  is  the  "  New  British  Species." 

B.  iricolor,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  mere  synonym  of  B.  ripariunit 
as  it  has  been  recognised  for  the  last  thirty-three  years  ;  and  I  do 
not  see  that  any  confusion  need  arise  whatever. 

The  Chestnuts,  Shirley  "Warren,  Southampton. 


THREE   NEW   COCCIDiE   FROM  THE    ARID  REGION  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  T.  D.  a.  Cockerell. 

Fairmairia  (subg.  Ceroplastodes,  nov.)  niveau  n.  sp. 

Found  at  Montezuma  R.  R.  Station,  State  of  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.  On  the  twigs  of  a  spiny  shrub  {Acacia?)  in  some 
abundance;  singly,  or  sometimes  two  close  together,  but  then 
not  at  all  coalescing. 

Scale. — Length  about  4  mm.,  height  about  2^  mm.,  breadth  nearly  3  mm. 
Rounded,  with  rather  roughened  surface,  but  no  indication  of  plates ;  snow 
white,  slightly  shiny.  The  scales  are  very  regularly  formed;  the  white 
substance  is  thin,  and  not  like  the  wax  of  Ceroplastes.  There  is  a  variable 
posterior  cleft,  which  has  its  sides  usually  contiguous  for  its  outer  half,  but 
apart  inwardly,  forming  a  distinct  more  or  less  oval  aperture.  The  dorsum 
sometimes  presents  two  very  distinct  knobs,  conical,  blunt,  with  concentric 
grooves  or  strise ;  these  are  normal  in  greater  or  less  degrees  of  develop- 
ment. The  young  larvae  are  elongate,  and  look,  on  the  twigs,  rather  like 
those  of  Tachardia. 

Adult  female. — The  body  (boiled  in  caustic  soda)  is  brownish  yellow, 
with  the  legs  and  antennae  pale  brown.  The  side  of  the  body  presents  a  row 
of  rather  short  stout  spines.  Antennae  seven-jointed  :  1st  very  broad,  nearly 
twice  as  broad  as  any  other;  1st  also  longest;  the  other  joints  subequal,  but 
5  distinctly  shortest ;  6  emitting  a  stout  bristle ;  4  with  a  longer  and  more 
slender  bristle  ;  7  with  several  hairs.  The  last  joint  is  constricted  about  its 
middle.  Femur  short ;  trochanter  with  a  long  hair ;  tarsal  clubbed  hairs 
present,  ordinary.  Mouth-parts  peculiar,  in  that  the  rostrum  is  divided 
longitudinally  into  two  plates,  the  truncate  or  obscurely  rounded  ends  of 
which  each  emit  three  spines,  of  which  the  two  innermost  spines  of  each 
plate  are  nearest  to  one  another. 

Larva. — Elongate-oval ;  legs  with  digitules  and  clubbed  hairs.  Posterior 
cleft  distinct,  with  a  pair  of  elongated  tubercles,  each  emitting  a  bristle, 
which  reaches  about  to  the  orifice  of  the  cleft.  Each  side  with  about  fifteen 
broad  low  processes,  from  which  proceed  short  elongate  processes,  two  to 
four  on  each.  These  structures  remind  one  of  the  tufts  of  the  very  young 
larva  of  Ceroplastes^  which  afterwards  go  to  form  the  waxy  covering. 

Egg. — Oval,  dark  madder-pink. 
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There  is  no  known  American  genus  which  could  contain  this 
insect.  It  is  related  to  Fairmairia,  Signoret,  founded  on  a  single 
species  from  the  South  of  France ;  and  to  Inglisia,  Maskell,  a 
New  Zealand  genus.  I  thought  it  might  be  referred  to  Inglisia, 
until  I  compared  it  with  five  species  of  that  genus,  kindly  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  Maskell.  These  species  show  characters  of  the  scale, 
— the  striation,  semitransparency,  &c.,  which  do  not  occur  in 
F,  nivea.  While  they  differ  considerably  from  one  another,  they 
have  a  facies  of  their  own,  and  apart  from  the  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  the  presence  of  an  Inglisia  in  Mexico,  I  do  not 
think  the  scale  now  described  can  be  placed  in  Maskell's  genus. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  scale  is  not  altogether  like  that  of 
Fairmairia;  but  it  seems  best  to  leave  it  in  that  genus  for  the 
present,  placing  it  in  a  subgenus  Ceroplastodes,  which  is  charac- 
terised by  the  more  or  less  hemispherical  scale  with  dorsal 
knobs,  the  divided  rostrum,  and  the  seven-jointed  antennae. 

If  necessary,  this  name  can  be  used  in  a  generic  sense.  An 
orange-coloured  mite  was  found  associated  with  F,  nivea. 

Ceroplastes  irregularis^  n.  sp. 

Found  six  miles  north  of  Montezuma  K.  E.  Station,  State  of 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  on  stems  of  Artemisia.^ 

Scale. — About  5  mm.  long  or  less,  hemispherical,  moderately  depressed, 
but  extremely  irregular,  and  in  many  cases  almost  shapeless,  appearing  like 
a  mass  of  cereous  nodules.  Colour  pale  ochreous.  No  definable  plates. 
Dorsal  knob  inconspicuous.  Adjacent  scales  often  running  together.  This 
is  by  far  the  most  shapeless  and  nodulose  Ceroplastes  I  have  seen. 

Adult  female. — Derm  yellow-brown,  perforated  in  most  parts  by  large 
holes  or  gland-pores.  Legs  present;  trochanter  with  a  long  hair;  femur 
about  as  long  as  tibia  ;  tarsus  nearly  as  long  as  tibia,  the  long  tarsal  bristle 
of  larva  represented  by  a  short  stout  spine. 

Egg  (in  soda). — Oval,  brown. 

Larva. — Elongate,  boat-shaped  in  outline,  widely  cleft  posteriorly,  legs 
long.  Caudal  filaments  moderately  long;  diverging,  but  curving  inwards 
towards  their  ends ;  each  with  a  small  bristle  on  its  inner  side  (^.  e.,  on  the 
margin  caudad  of  it),  and  with  two  small  bristles  cephalad.  Tarsus  of  hind 
leg  with  a  very  long  bristle  ;  knobbed  hairs  of  tarsus  slender  and  remarkably 
long ;  digitules  of  claw  also  slender  and  long.  Antennae  six -jointed :  3  and  6 
longest ;  6  variable,  sometimes  about  as  long  as  3,  usually  shorter.  In  some, 
joint  3  shows  a  false  joint,  or  tendency  to  spUt  into  two.  Last  joint  with  a 
long  hair. 

I  quite  expected  that  this  would  prove  identical  with  the 
undescribed  C.  artemisice^  Eiley  MS. ;  but  on  sending  specimens 
to  Prof.  Riley,  I  was  informed  that  it  was  distinct.  (7.  artemisice 
was  found  in  New  Mexico ;  it  is  unknown  to  me. 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  my  doubts  about  the  food-plant. 
It  was  not  in  flower,  and  I  think  it  may  have  been  Sarcobatus.  Conse- 
quently I  have  changed  the  specific  name  which  connected  the  insect  with 
Artemisia, 

2  I  2 
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Pseudococcus  helianthi,  n.  sp. 

On  a  young  Helianthus,  on  the  leaves,  attended  by  ants; 
afterwards  on  other  sunflowers,  and  more  numerously  on  a 
narrow-leaved  species  of  compositae,  not  in  flower.  Las  Cruces, 
New  Mexico,  U.S.A.;  alt.  3800  feet;  July  1st— 20th,  1893. 
Young  were  hatching  July  9th. 

Female. — Three  mm.  long  or  a  little  over.  Grey,  covered  above  and  at 
sides  with  white  mealy  secretion;  segmentation  distinct;  legs  pale  brown ; 
antennae  very  slender,  pale  brown.  Caudal  appendages  thickly  clothed  with 
secretion,  short,  less  than  half  length  of  body.  Lateral  appendages  well 
clothed  with  secretion,  short  but  distinct,  more  or  less  pointing  backwards, 
instead  of  being  at  right  angles  to  margin.  Anterior  appendages  {^=  first 
laterals)  rather  more  conspicuous  than  the  laterals.  No  bands  or  marks.  The 
body  has  three  obscure  longitudinal  ridges,  one  mid-dorsal,  the  others  sub- 
lateral.  The  general  appearance  is  like  Signoret's  figure  of  Dactylopius  citri. 
Boiled  in  caustic  soda,  it  does  not  stain  the  liquid.  Derm  with  many  gland- 
dots.  Antennae  nine-jointed;  2nd  joint  longer  than  3rd  (as  in  P.  socius). 
Specimens  examined  showed  some  slight  variation  in  the  proportions  of  the 
joints,  thus:  —  (1)  Specimen  from  Helianthus.  Joint  2  longer  than  3; 
3  longer  than  4 ;  5  longer  than  4,  but  rather  shorter  than  3  ;  6  equal  to  4  ; 
7  and  8  shortest ;  9  about  as  long  as  5.  Formula  therefore  23  (59)  (46)  (78). 
(2)  Specimen  from  Composite  plant  with  narrow  leaves :  5  longer  than  4 ; 
2  longer  than  3  ;  9  longer  than  5,  but  shorter  than  3.  Formula  239  (56)  (478). 
Eyes  raised  on  tubercles,  concolorous  v^ith  body  (after  boiling  in  soda). 
Trochanter  with  a  fairly  long  bristle.  Femur  stout,  with  several  short 
bristles.  Tibia  slender,  about  as  long  as  femur,  bristly.  Tarsus  about  half 
length  of  tibia.  Digitules  hardly  discernible  ;  apparently  no  tarsal  clubbed 
hairs.  Anal  ring  with  eight  hairs,  but  one  smaller  than  the  rest.  Coxa  and 
trochanter  with  several  small  bristles.  A  female  found  on  sunflower  was 
observed  on  July  7th  to  have  constructed  its  sac  : — Sac  cottony,  snow-white, 
about  5  mm.  long ;  the  body  of  the  insect,  now  pale  brownish,  projects  from 
the  sac  at  one  end.  Sides  of  sac  parallel,  the  cottony  matter  much  looser  on 
the  back  than  at  the  sides.  Without  the  sac,  the  insect  looks  like  a  Dacty- 
lopius ;  with  it,  it  might  be  taken  at  a  superficial  glance  for  Pulvinarid. 
Newly-hatched  larva  pale  yellow. 

Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  U.S.A.,  July  21,  1893. 
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By  Akthur  G.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  293). 

Spirama  martha, 

Hypopyra  martha,  Butler,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  8er.  6, 
vol.  i.  p.  292  (1878) ;  111.  Typ.  Lep.  Hist.  iii.  41,  pi.  xxxiv. 
fig.  3. 

Spirama  cegrota,  Butler,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  1881,  p.  197,  n.  86. 

Japan.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 
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Hypopyra  feniseca. 

Hypopyra  feniseca y  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  200,  n.  1590  (1852). 
Var.  il.  ossigera,  Guenee,  I.  c,  p.  201,  n.  1600  (1852). 
Salanga,  Darjiling,  and  Dharmsala.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Hypopyra  vespertilio, 

Noctua  vespertilio^  Fabricius,  Mant.  Ins.  ii.  p.  136,  n.  16. 
Hypopyra  shiva,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  190,  n.  1597  (1852). 
H.  extricans,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1328,  n.  11  (1857). 
H.  dulcina,  Felder,  Keise  der  Nov.  Lep.  iv.  pi.  cxv.  fig.  10. 
H.  pandia,  Felder,  I.  c,  fig.  12. 
H.  pallida,  Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1883,  p.  26 ;  Lep.  Ceyl.  pi.  166, 

figs.  1,  la. 
India,  Ceylon,  Japan.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

This  is  one  variable  species,  all  the  forms  being  completely 
connected  by  transitional  examples. 

Emmonodia,   Walk. 
Emmonodia  piidens. 

Hypopyra  pudens.  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1329,  n.  13  (1857). 
Emmonodia  hypopyroides,  Walker,  I.  c,  p.  1333,  n.  1  (1857). 
Hypopyra  grandceva,  Felder,  Eeise  der  Nov.  Lep.  iv.  pi.  cxv. 

fig.  11. 
Var.  H.persimilis,  Moore,  P.  Z.  S.  1877,  p.  608. 
Andamans,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Nias.    Type  in  Coll.  B.  M. 
It  is  very  doubtful,  I  think,  whether  this  species  occurs  in 
India.     Walker's  locality,  "  Hindostan  ?  ",  is  quite  unwarranted. 
Moore's  H,  persimilis  is  the  form  in  which  the  dark  blotch  has 
wholly  disappeared  from  the  primaries ;  the  type  of  E.  hypopy- 
roides  is  an  example  in  which  it  is  reduced  to  a  small  interrupted 
spot. 

HuLODES,  Guen, 
Hulodes  drylla, 

Hulodes  drylla,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  209,  n.  1609  (1852). 

H.  satiirnioides,  Guenee,  I.  c,  n.  1610  (1852). 

Hypopyra  restorans.  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1328,  n.  12 
(1857). 

Dharmsala,  Silhet,  and  Moulmein.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

The  proper  position  of  this  genus  is  next  to  Emmonodia, 
Many  of  Guenee's  families,  as  he  left  them,  were  nothing  more 
than  arbitrary  collections  of  genera,  having  but  little  in  common 
with  one  another.  I  suppose  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
heterogeneous  group  than  Guenee's  family  Bendidse. 
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Maxula,  Walk, 
Maxula  unistrigata. 
Hypopyra  unistrigata,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1327,  n.  10 

(1857). 
Angerona  ?  poensaria,  Walker,  I.  c,  xx.  p.  243  (1860). 
Maxula  idonea,  Walker,  I.  c,  Suppl.  3,  p.  1096  (1865). 
Silhet,  Darjiling,  Moulmien.     Type  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Hamodes,  Guen. 
Hamodes  aurantiaca, 
$  Hamodes   aurantiaca,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  203,  n.  1603 

(1852). 
^  Aphisma  attacicola,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1383,  n.  33 

(1857). 
N.India.    In  Coll.  B.  M. 

I  have  very  little  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  above 
synonymy,  and  I  strongly  suspect  that  H.  discistriga  of  Moore 
is  only  a  variety  of  the  same  species. 

Blosyeis,  Hiibn, 
Brujas,  Guenee,  and  Latehraria  (part).  Walk. 
M.  Guenee  himself  virtually  admits  the  imperfection  of  his 
genus  Brujas,  every  character  he  gives  for  distinguishing  it  being 
comparative,  whilst  the  most  closely  related  forms  (possibly  no 
more  than  varieties  of  one  species)  are  generically  separated  by 
imaginary  structural  differences. 

Blosyris  opigena. 

Phalcena  opigena,  Drury,  111.  Exot.  Ent.  ii.  pi.  22,  fig.  4  (1773). 

P.  acron,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  iii.  pi.  227,  fig.  b  (1782). 

Thermesia  abadirina,  Hiibner,  Samml.  Ex.  Schmett.  Zeitr. 
n.  119,  figs.  237,  238  (1823). 

Cyclopis  respiciens,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1289,  n.  3  (1857). 

Lygniodes  repellens,  Walker,  I.  c,  xv.  p.  1816  (1858). 

Jamaica,  Honduras,  and  Eio  Janeiro.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Hiibner  gives  a  reference  to  **  Cramer,  Kapell.  227.  B. 
Gootenaria."  How  he  managed  thus  to  blunder  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  since  Blosyris  gootenaria  was  described  and  figured  in  a 
later  volume. 

Blosyris  vates. 
Brujas  vates,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  141,  n.  1525  (1852). 
B.  incedens,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1256,  n.  12  (1857). 
B.  despecta.  Walker,  L  c,  xv.  p.  1819  (1858). 
Para,  Amazons,  West  coast  of  America.    In  Coll.  B.  M. 
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Blosyris  malitiosa. 
Blosyris  opigena^  Hiibner,  Exot.  Schmett.  ii.  pi.  211,  figs.  1-4 

(1806). 
Briijas  malitiosa,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  140,  n.  1521  (1852). 
B.  infans,  Guenee,  I.e.,  p.  141,  n.  1523  (1852). 
B.  includens,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1256,  n.  13  (1857). 
Latebraria  contacta,  Walker,  I.  c,  p.  1284,  n.  5  (1857). 
Para,  Brazil,  Theresopolis.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

A  slightly  variable  species,  closely  allied  to  the  following, 
which,  however,  differs  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  lines 
across  the  wings  on  the  under  surface,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
distinct. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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"Zyg^na  meliloti?"— Under  this  heading,  Mr.  J.  H.  Fowler  has  a 
note  (Entora.  127, 128)  to  the  effect  that  two  examples  of  a  Zygcbna,  which 
he  had  taken  on  a  chalk-hill  in  Dorset,  were  pronounced  by  Mr.  Charles 
Gulliver,  of  Brockenhurst,  to  be  undoubtedly  meliloti.  Subsequently 
Mr.  Fowler  very  kindly  made  me  a  present  of  these  two  moths,  and  on 
examination  I  found  them  to  be  very  small  and  thinly-scaled  specimens  of 
trifoUi,  bearing  a  superficial  resemblance  to  meliloti,  but  genuine  trifolii 
without,  to  my  mind,  any  shadow  of  a  doubt.  The  only  other  record  of 
the  occurrence  of  meliloti  in  this  country  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  C.  W.  Dale's 
*  Lepidoptera  of  Dorsetshire'  (1886),  and  runs  as  follows: — "A  single 
specimen  was  taken  on  Parley  Heath,  by  J.  C.  Dale,  years  ago."  Not 
having  seen  the  specimen  referred  to,  I  can  say  nothing  about  it,  but,  as 
regards  the  locality  mentioned.  Parley  "  Heath  "  (or  *'  Common,"  as  it  is 
called  on  the  maps)  is  situated  partly  in  Dorset  and  partly  in  Hants,  and 
about  four  or  five  miles  from  the  western  boundary  of  the  New  Forest 
(Hants),  in  which  lies  the  home  of  Z.  meliloti  in  Britain. — Eustace  R. 
Bankes;  The  Rectory,  Corfe  Castle,  Dorset,  Nov.  2,  1893. 

The  Melanism  Conteoversy. — I  was  rather  surprised  by  capturing  a 
black  variety  of  the  bee,  Melecta  punctata,  on  the  16th  of  April  last.  The 
species  is  a  fairly  common  one,  and  it  is  a  parasite  of  another  bee, 
AntJwphora  retusa,  but  it  is  the  only  instance  of  the  black  variety  being 
found  in  Dorsetshire.  Its  appearance  in  such  a  bright  and  warm  spring  as 
we  have  had  this  year,  seems  rather  opposed  to  the  idea  that  melanism  is 
caused  by  cold  and  sunless  climates.  Mr.  Kane,  in  his  paper  on  the  above 
subject,  says  that  he  does  not  know  that  any  portion  of  the  Rhopalocera  in 
the  British  Islands  are  remarkable  for  melanochroic  tendencies.  Perhaps 
not;  but  where  do  we  find  whitish  or  brilliant-coloured  species  of  Lepi* 
doptera,  such  as  Melanargia  galatea,  Lyccena  corydon,  L.  adonis,  Euholia 
bipunctaria,  Melanippe  jirocellata,  the  light  variety  of  Gnophos  obscuraria, 
&c.  ?  Why,  on  the  white  and  light-coloured  soils  of  the  South  of  England, 
i.  e.,  chalk  and  limestone.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  dark  variety  of 
G,  obscuraria,  and   various  dark-coloured  species,  on  black  peaty  soils* 
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Species  the  larvsB  of  which  feed  on  lichens  are  mostly  of  a  greenish  hue, 
as  Bryophila,  Cleora,  &c.  Species  the  larvae  of  which  feed  on  reeds  are 
straw-coloured,  as  Macrogaster,  Nonagria,  &c.  Mr.  WoUaston,  in  his 
*  Variation  of  Species,'  notices  the  marked  tendency  which  insects  peculiar 
to  saline  spots  would  seem  in  a  large  measure  to  possess  of  converging, 
more  or  less  obviously,  to  a  lurid-testaceous  or  pale  brassy  hue  in  their 
colouring.  Again,  if  we  ascend  to  the  higher  creation,  we  find  that  animals 
and  birds  frequenting  snowy  regions  are  white,  as  tlie  polar  bear,  lemming, 
snowy  owl,  ptarmigan,  &c.  I  do  not  bring  forward  these  facts  for  the  sake 
of  starting  any  dogmatic  theory,  but  I  think  they  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion by  those  who  endeavour  to  account  for  the  cause  of  melanism. — 0.  W. 
Dale;   Glanvilles  Wootton,  Nov.  3,  1893. 

Vanessa  atalanta  in  Florida. — Amongst  a  large  number  of  insects 
sent  me  by  a  friend  from  Florida,  there  is  a  specimen  of  V.  atalanta.  My 
friend  tells  me  the  butterfly  is  common  there  on  the  cold  lands,  that  is, 
lands  which  were  originally  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  and  are  cold  probably  on 
account  of  the  quantity  of  moisture  still  about.  Cabbages  and  potatoes, 
•'  which  will  only  grow  in  these  places,"  often  get  killed  by  about  two  degrees 
of  frost.  The  butterfly  forwarded  to  me  is  less  in  expanse  by  three  lines 
than  the  British  insect,  the  colours  are  not  so  bright,  and  the  red  band  on 
the  upper  wings  is  centrally  crossed  by  two  conspicuous,  triangular  black 
blotches  inverted  to,  but  at  a  short  distance  away  from,  each  other.  In 
many  British  specimens  there  is,  on  the  upper  wings,  on  the  basal  side  of 
the  red  band  and  near  this  band,  a  parallel,  red,  and  wedge-shaped  streak. 
This  streak  is  seated  on  the  subcostal  ray,  and  stretched  almost  across  the 
discoidal  cell.  I  netted  a  specimen,  Sept.  16th,  at  Delamere,  in  which  the 
point  of  the  streak  is  curved  round  and  joins  the  red  band.  The  Florida 
insect,  like  many  British  ones,  is  entirely  without  this  wedge-shaped  mark, 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  sexual.  The  male  is  figured  by  some  authors, 
but  I  cannot  find  it  anywhere  described. — J.  Arkle  ;  Chester. 

Sexual  mark  in  Vanessa  atalanta. — The  female  is  credited  with  a 
small,  round,  white  spot  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  red  band  on  the  upper 
wings.  I  have  seen  this  spot  in  the  female.  Sometimes  it  is  very  distinct; 
iu  other  specimens  it  is  almost  microscopic,  if  not  entirely  absent.  Is  the 
mark  ever  absent  in  the  female ;  in  short,  is  it  really  sexual  ? — J.  Arkle  ; 
Chester.  [Although  a  white  spot  is  frequently  present  in  the  red  baud  on 
the  fore  wing  of  female  V.  atalanta,  the  mark  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
stant character  of  this  sex.  Further,  we  have  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
white  spot  is  not  confined  to  the  female,  but  is  found  in  the  male  also  {vide 
Entom.  XXV.  295).— Ed.] 

Great  scarcity  of  Larv^. — I  never  remember  autumnal  larvae  to  have 
been  so  scarce  as  this  season.  At  the  end  of  August  1  was  beating  for  over 
three  hours  near  Chingford  and  Loughton,and  the  result  was  most  disappoint- 
ing:—  Flatypteryx  unguicula  (8),  Metrocampa  margadtaria,  Euryniene 
dolobraria  (1),  Ephyra  triUnearia,  Dasychira  pudibunda  (1),  and  Halias 
prasiiiana  [U),  nearly  all  from  beech.  1  had  worked  the  oaks  for  quite  half 
an  hour  before  1  dislodged  one  lepidopterous  larva.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
same  localities  at  the  end  of  May,  when  larvae  were  in  numbers  quite 
astonishing.  I  tried  a  few  hours*  birch-beating  at  the  end  of  September, 
with  the  following  result : — Metrocampa  margaritaria  (3j,  Geoinetra  papi- 
lionaria  (2),  Cabera  pusaria  (1),  Notodonta  camelina  (1),  and  N.  dictaoides 
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(4),  so  that  the  last  mentioned  was  apparently  the  commonest  larva  on  the 
birches.  With  regard  to  the  common  larvae,  which  are  usually  too  plentiful 
in  suburban  gardens,  I  am  able  to  say  that  I  have  not  noticed  either 
Spilosoma  menthastri  or  S.  lubricipeda,  and  only  one  of  Hadena  oleracea. 
The  larvae  of  the  commonest  species  of  the  genus  Acronycta  appear  to  have 
been  very  scarce ;  and  I  have  not  seen  Onjyia  antiqua  m  any  of  its  stages. 
Surely  the  early  and  prolonged  heat  of  the  past  summer  cannot  be  alone  the 
cause  of  this  strange  dearth  of  larvae. — Alfred  T.  Mitchell;  5,  Clayton 
Terrace,  Gunnersbury,  N.,  Oct.  2,  1893. 

British  Butterflies. — Will  readers  of  the  '  Entomologist '  kindly 
inform  me  what  is  the  largest  number  of  species  of  Rhopalocera  they  have 
met  with  in  this  country  in  any  single  day  in  each  month  of  the  year? 
Specification  of  the  locality  would  also  be  useful.  I  should  likewise  be  glad 
of  similar  information  for  each  month  of  the  present  season. — W.  Harcourt 
Bath;  195,  Lady  wood  Road,  Birmingham. 

Abundance  of  Chysophanus  phlceas  in  1893. — This  butterfly  has 
been  exceedingly  plentiful  during  the  present  season  in  every  locality 
visited  by  myself  in  South  Britain,  although  it  has  been  scarce  for 
several  years  previously. — W.  Harcourt  Bath. 

Abundance  of  Aleurodes  brassic^,  Walk. — This  little  snow-white 
insect  has  this  year  appeared  in  such  extraordinary  abundance  amongst  the 
garden  cabbage  as  to  be  a  perfect  pest.  My  gardener  told  me  that  one  day, 
while  hoeing  amongst  the  cabbages,  he  had  to  run  away,  as  he  was  beset 
with  a  swarm  of  these  little  pests,  which  got  into  his  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth. 
Even  when  the  cabbages  are  washed  for  dinner  there  are  thousands  of  these 
little  insects  floating  on  the  top  of  the  water.  The  only  insect  I  have  ever 
known  to  equal  them  in  -numbers  is  a  fly,  Sepsis  hilaris.  After  sweeping 
grass  in  woods  I  have  known  my  net  so  full  of  them  as  to  appear  like  a  ball. 
Whether  this  little  pest  has  appeared  in  such  extraordinary  abundance  all 
over  England,  or  only  in  Dorset,  1  do  not  know.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
other  correspondents  will  enlighten  us.  It  belongs  to  the  Homoptera,  and 
is  allied  to  the  Aphidse.— C.  W.  Dale  ;  Glanvilles  Woottou,  Nov.  3,  1893. 

The  Field  Cricket  (Gryllus  campestris). — Will  readers  of  the 
*  Entomologist '  kindly  inform  me  the  names  of  all  the  localities  where  they 
know  this  local  insect  to  exist?  Any  information  concerning  its  habits 
would  also  be  very  acceptable. — W.  Harcourt  Bath. 

NocTUiE  and  Flowering  Grasses. — Anent  the  communications  of 
your  correspondents,  Messrs.  G.  O.  Day  and  H.  E.  Taylor  [ante,  pp.  229, 
321),  respecting  the  attractiveness  of  the  flowers  of  certain  grasses,  it  may 
interest  your  readers  to  be  reminded  that,  just  half  a  century  ago,  in  the 
pages  of  the  '  Zoologist,'  1843,  p.  64,  and  also  in  his  charming  little  book, 
'  The  World  of  Insects,'  p.  86,  my  old  friend  Douglas  wrote  as  follows : — 
"  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  August  last,  Mr.  Bedell  and  myself  were 
returning  from  mothing  in  the  fields  between  the  Kent  Road  and  Greenwich 
railway,  having  had  but  very  Uttle  success,  when  a  moth  was  seen  to  rise 
from  the  grass,  and,  being  caught,  proved  to  be  Graphiphora  jjunicea  (now 
bella)  [which  is  to  say,  Noctua  rubi  of  the  present  day].  We  next  began  to 
sweep  the  grass,  and  were  surprised  to  find  moths,  not  singly  or  in  dozens, 
but  by  hundreds.  The  next  night  saw  us  there  with  lanterns  and  other 
necessary  apparatus,  and  if  we  were  surprised  the  previous  night,  we  were 
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then  much  more  so.  Almost  every  blade  of  grass  had  its  insect ;  in  fact, 
I  do  not  believe  that  so  many  moths  were  ever  before  seen  together.  The 
majority  were  females,  and  Mr.  Bedell  found  some  eggs,  which  had 
apparently  been  recently  deposited  on  the  grass.  Several  subsequent  visits 
were  paid  to  the  spot,  and  always  with  the  same  results;  the  quantity  Oi 
moths  visible,  however,  varying  greatly  on  different  nights,  cold  and  windy 
weather  having  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  number.  The  species  taken 
were  G.plecta,  G.punicea  {Bella),  O.c-nigrum,  L.umbrosa,  S.xanthograjjha, 
G,  micacea,  A.  fibrosa,  L.pallens,  0.  lunosa,  L.  spectrajia,  and  N.  hybridalis.'^ 
— H.  G.  Knaggs  ;  Camden  Road,  London,  N.W. 

Aberrations  of  LYCiENA  icarus,  Rott. — Perhaps  the  following  notes 
on  the  aberrations  of  Lyccsna  icarus,  which  I  have  taken  this  season,  may 
be  of  interest.  Variety  (1)  is  a  female  example,  which  I  took  in  Nice  on 
July  4th,  having  a  small  supernumerary  dot  joined  to  the  basal  spots  on 
the  under  side  of  the  fore  wings.  (2)  Also  a  female,  and  taken  on  the  coast 
at  Nice,  has  the  hind-marginal  row  of  spots,  which  almost  coalesce,  uniform 
in  size,  thus  forming  a  band.  (3)  I  caught  a  very  interesting  female  speci- 
men, on  August  30th,  at  Caussols,  Alpes-Maritimes  (3795  feet  altitude), 
combining  in  one  individual  the  forms  ab.  icarinus,  Scriba,  and  v.  ccerulea, 
Gar. ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  under  side  was  of  the  ab.  icarinus,  with  the 
basal  spot  on  the  under  surface  of  the  front  wings  absent,  and  the  upper 
side  was  of  the  ab.  ccerulea,  being  suffused  with  blue  in  the  usual  manner. 
(4)  I  caught  a  female  icarus  at  the  last-mentioned  place,  on  August  31st, 
having  the  two  black  spots  nearest  the  inner  margin,  on  the  under  side  of 
the  fore  wings,  confluent  and  arched,  thus  forming  a  crescent.  I  took  two 
more  subsequently  (one  male  and  one  female) ;  and  my  cousin  E.  C.  Casey 
informs  me  he  has  another  in  his  collection,  taken  prior  to  ray  examples; 
so  that  it  appears  not  impossible  that  this  last  form  may  be  considered  as  a 
constant  variety,  if  it  is  not  already  recorded.  The  above  are  only  a  selection, 
and  1  could  describe  several  more  of  almost  equal  interest.  From  a  close 
examination  of  some  numbers  of  icarus,  I  found  that  nearly  every  one  had 
one  or  more  extra  spots  on  the  under  side  (sometimes  so  small  as  to  be 
hardly  noticeable),  which  were  not  present  in  the  type. — F.  Bromtlow; 
Caussols,  Alpes-Maritimes,  France,  Sept.  19,  1893.  [Most  of  the  aberra- 
tions of  L.  icarus  referred  to  by  our  correspondent  are  not  uncommon  in 
Britain ;  but  remarks  on  the  variation  of  this,  and  also  of  other  species, 
in  places  outside  our  own  limited  area,  are  always  of  interest. — Ed.J 

Variation  in  the  size  of  Argtnnis  paphia. — While  collecting  in  the 
New  Forest  last  June,  I  noticed  very  coosiderable  variation  in  size  of  A. 
paphia.  A  dwarf  form  was  particularly  numerous,  some  being  remarkably 
small,  the  males  measuring  in  expanse  only  'Z  in.  against  2  and  1  l-16th  in. 
of  the  average  male,  and  females  2  and  l-8th  in.  against  2  and  7-8th  in. 
average  female.  Undoubtedly  this  dwarfing  is  attributable  to  the  great 
dryness  of  the  season,  as  A.  paphia  appears  to  be  much  influenced  by 
climate,  which  was  especially  noticeable  this  season ;  for  instance,  the  var. 
valesina,  although  fairly  abundant,  was  very  inferior  in  colour  and  size ; 
hardly  with  exception,  all  the  specimens  I  have  seen  of  this  year's  capture 
were  decidedly  paler  in  colour,  having  a  washy  appearance,  in  great  contrast 
to  the  large,  rich  and  dark  specimens  of  damp  or  rather  wet  seasons.  The 
white-spotted  form  was  this  year  abundant,  which  may  also  tend  to  bear  on 
the  subject;  my  friend  Mr.  J.  H.  Carpenter  took  a  Tery  fine  series  of  these 
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white-spotted  forms,  including  a  few  finely  blotched  females  exhibiting 
partial  coloration  of  valesina,  which,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  is  absent  ia 
the  males,  but  Mr.  J.  W.  Tutc  mentions  having  seen  it  in  a  number  of 
males  captured  this  year  in  the  New  Forest. — F.  W.  Frohawk  ;  Oct.,  1893. 

Autumnal  emergence  of  Argynnis  adtppe. — Apropos  of  my  note 
upon  a  second  emergence  of  A.  paphia  (Entom.  320),  I  am  now  able  to 
record  a  still  more  remarkable  case,  viz.,  a  second  emergence  of  A.  adippe. 
On  Sept.  2nd  last,  upon  examining  some  plants  of  Viola  canina  upon 
which  ova  of  A.  adippe  had  been  deposited  the  end  of  last  June,  I  was 
much  surprised  to  find  a  few  of  the  ova  had  hatched,  as  I  discovered  one 
larva  in  its  first  stage,  evidently  only  a  few  days  old ;  and  another  in  its 
third  skin,  i.  e.,  after  the  second  moult,  which  remained  in  that  stage  until 
Sept.  27th,  on  which  day  it  moulted  for  the  fourth  and  last  time;  it 
attached  itself  for  pupation  on  Oct.  12th,  and  pupated  the  following  day, 
which  resulted  in  a  perfect  male  emerging  to-day,  Nov.  21st.  I  may 
mention  that,  normally,  A,  adippe  remains  for  eight  months  in  the  egg 
state,  the  eggs  generally  being  deposited  at  the  end  of  July,  and  hatching 
the  following  spring  about  the  end  of  March.  From  the  advanced  state  of 
the  larva  when  I  first  noticed  it  on  Sept.  2ud,  it  had  evidently  hatched 
about  the  middle  of  August,  thereby  remaining  for  only  six  weeks  in  the 
egg  state.  I  purposely  avoided  forcing  the  specimen  during  any  stage,  by 
keeping  it  in  a  temperature  similar  to  that  out  of  doors  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  since  Nov.  10th  the  pupa  has  been  placed  in  a  temperature 
averaging  55°,  in  company  with  two  A.  yaphia,  which  produced  one  fine 
normal  female  on  the  20th,  and  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  var.  valesina 
emerged  on  the  21st,  at  the  same  time  as  the  A.  adippe.  On  Sept.  20th 
I  found  six  more  young  larvae  of  A.  adippe  in  first  stage.  The  majority  of 
the  ova  are  still  unhatched,  therefore  will  pass  the  winter  as  in  the  usual 
way  of  the  species. — F.  W.  Frohawk  ;  Balham,  S.W.,  Nov.,  1893. 

The  Burney  Collection. — On  November  2 1st  and  22nd  the  valuable 
collection  of  British  Macro-lepidoptera,  formed  by  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Burney, 
was  sold  at  Stevens's  Auction  Rooms.  The  butterflies  were  offered  in  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  lots.  Twelve  specimens  of  Pieris  daplidice  were 
disposed  of  at  an  average  of  16s.  9d.  each,  whilst  a  single  example  of  this 
species  and  a  variety  of  Euchloe  cardamines  were  knocked  down  for  £3  15s., 
the  variety  evidently  ruling  the  bidding  in  this  case.  Argynnis  niobe,  of 
which  there  were  two  examples  without  data,  were  not  much  fancied,  as  lots 
14  and  15,  each  of  which  included  one  specimen  of  this  species,  together 
with  vars.  of  A.aglaia,  only  realised  10s.  and  8s.  respectively.  There  were 
twenty  specimens  of  A.  latojia,  and  sixteen  of  these  were  disposed  of  in  lots 
of  four  each,  at  £1  128.  6d.,  £2,  £1  10s.,  and  £1  6s.  Two  specimens  of  the 
last  species,  with  some  vars.  of  A.  selene,  fetched  20s. ;  and  two,  with  a  fine 
snffused  marked  example  of  A.  selene,  found  a  purchaser  at  £3.  Four 
more  or  less  striking,  varieties  of  A.  euphrosyne  were  sold  for  £3  15s.,  and 
two  uncommon  ones  for  £5.  Twelve  specimens  each  of  Melitcea  athalia 
and  M.  aurinia,  including  an  almost  black  example  of  the  former  species 
and  one  or  two  unimportant  aberrations  of  the  latter,  fetched  £2  I5s. 
Vanessa  c-album  realised  about  Is.  per  specimen.  A  variety  of  V.  urticce,  com- 
prised in  a  lot  with  other  specimens  of  this  species,  and  V.  polychlorosy  was 
bought  for  £2  16s.     The  price  of  F.  antiopa,  of  which  there  were  no  less 
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than  sixteen  examples  (one  dating  as  far  back  as  1806),  ranged  from  83.  to 
20s,  according  to  condition  and  history.  Two  nearly  black  Limenitis  sibylla, 
in  fair  condition,  were  disposed  of  at  £1  15s.  each.  The  great  feature  of  the 
sale  was  the  magnificent  series  of  Clwysophcmus  {Polyommatus]  dispar, 
of  which  there  were  thirty-one  specimens  (16  males  and  15  ifemales). 
These  were  sold  separately ;  the  eighteen  examples  (male  and  female), 
offered  on  the  first  day  of  the  sale,  realised  from  £'2  lOs.  (once)  to  £6  lOs. 
(twice),  and  the  thirteen  (male  and  female)  put  up  on  the  second  day  went 
for  from  £2  5s.  to  £6  lOs. ;  the  total  sum  for  the  entire  series  being 
£132  lOs.,  equal  to  an  average  of  about  £4  5s.  per  specimen.  Four  lots 
of  LyccBiia  semiargus  (acis),  five  pairs  in  a  lot,  were  sold  at  £i  5s.,  £4,  and 
£5,  and  £4  5s.,  about  an  average  of  eight  shillings  per  specimen.  Another 
pair  of  L.  semiargus,  together  with  sixty  L.  alsus  and  forty  L.  argiolus, 
produced  25s.  A  fine  series  of  fifty-three  L.  aHon  were  sold  in  lots 
of  from  five  to  twelve  examples  in  a  lot,  and  realised  about  2s.  6d.  a 
specimen.  Space  will  not  admit  of  reference  to  the  Heterocera,  but  these 
will  be  reported  on  in  the  January  *  Entomologist.' — R.  S. 
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Notes  from  North-east  Hampshire. —  Fa^essa  cardui  seems  to  have 
been  conspicuous  by  its  absence  this  summer,  though  some  of  the  hyber- 
nated  ones  were  seen  in  the  spring.  Uutil  to-day  1  had  not  met  with  it, 
but  I  saw  a  single  specimen  in  a  warm  sheltered  corner  this  afternoon  ;  I 
looked  in  vain  for  others.  It  has  been  a  very  curious  season  altogether,  as 
far  as  butterflies  are  concerned  especially.  The  larvae  of  V.  io  and  V, 
urticcB  were  in  countless  numbers  in  this  district,  and  an  unusual  quantity 
of  hybernated  imagines  of  V.  polychloros  were  noted  in  the  spring.  What 
has  become  of  everything?  1  believe,  with  others  to  whom  I  have  spoken 
on  the  subject,  that  the  birds  and  the  swarms  of  wasps  made  away  with  all 
the  larvae  and  pupae  in  the  unusually  dry  summer.  The  only  butterflies 
numerous  in  this  locality  have  been  Vanessa  atalanta  and  Polyommatus 
phlceas ;  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  unusually  plentiful  everywhere.  I 
may  note  that  I  saw  cole  tits  hawking  among  the  oak-trees  after  imagines 
of  Thecla  quercus.  I  never  observed  this  before.  Evidently  the  birds  had 
a  bad  time  of  it,  and  devoured  anything  they  could  get  hold  of.  Butterflies 
appear  to  have  suS'ered  chiefly,  probably  from  the  exposed  habits  of  the 
larvae  and  pupae;  but  many  moths  also,  plentiful  here  in  previous  years, 
were  scarce  or  quite  wanting.  Notable  exceptions  were  Calymnia  diffinisy 
unusually  common  at  sug&r,  Catocala  7iupta,  the  inevitable  Apamea  didyma 
{A.  hasilinea,  q^a'iie  rare),  and  Noctua  xanthographa ;  while  later  on  Macro- 
glossa  stellatarum  appeared  in  considerable  numbers,  Agrotis  segetum  m 
swarms,  and  Pterophorus  monudactylus  turned  up  in  quantities  both  at 
sugar  and  ivy.  Can  the  hosts  of  Agrotis  segetum  owe  their  happy 
immunity  from  the  bill  of  their  enemy,  the  rook,  to  the  hard  state  of  the 
ground,  which  must  have  prevented  the  birds  from  digging  under  the 
turnips?  In  many  ways  the  season  of  1893  has  been  a  very  extraordinary 
one,  and  insects  have  appeared  at  most  unexpected  times.  Among  other 
Btaitling  captures,  I  may  mention  those  of  Acronycta  rumicis  on  July  26th, 
and   again  early   in   September,   and  of  Leucania  comma  (a   fine  fresh 
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Specimen)  on  October  9th.     Xylophasia  monoglypha  turned  up  at  sugar 
this  very  day!— S.  G.  Reid  ;  Froyle  House,  Alton,  October  18,  1893. 

PoLYOMMATUS  BCETiCA. — In  July,  1890,  I  was  at  Brighton  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  went  on  to  the  downs  by  the  race-course  about  6  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  where  they  were  cutting  the  corn.  I  had,  as  usual,  my  net 
with  me,  and  caught  what  I  thought  was  an  ordinary  "blue"  (i.e.  Poly- 
ommatus  aleccis  of  Curtis).  Having  no  entomological  pins  with  me,  I  pinned 
the  insect  with  an  ordinary  black  pin.  I  did  not  trouble,  as  it  was  rather 
battered.  Taking  it  home,  I  put  it  by,  and  did  not  look  at  it  for  over  a  year, 
when  I  discovered  it  to  be  the  Lycana  hcetica  given  in  Morris's  '  British 
Butterflies.'  T  should  then  have  written  to  your  valuable  Magazine,  only 
I  had  unfortunately  a  serious  illness.  I  believe  the  above  Lycana  hcetica 
is  the  same  as  Polyommatus  hcetica.  The  truth  of  the  above  statement  and 
of  the  capture  at  Brighton  can  be  corroborated  by  several  of  my  friends. — 
J.  N.  Smith;  30,  Shooter's  Hill  Road,  Blackheath,  S.E. 

Vanessa  antiopa  in  South  Devon. — The  Rev.  W.  F.  Tiernay,  curate 
of  Kingston,  near  this  place,  tells  me  that  while  his  brother,  who  was  staying 
with  him,  was  walking  down  to  the  sea  at  Mothecombe,  on  Tuesday,  Aug. 
15th,  he  saw  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  "  Camberwell  beauty"  (Fawessa 
antiopa).  He  knows  the  insect  well,  being  an  entomologist,  and  having 
seen  two  specimens  in  his  sister's  collection  which  were  caught  in  Yorkshire, 
and  he  had  a  good  view  of  this  one  quite  close  to  him,  both  settled  and 
fljing,  but  he  did  not  try  to  catch  it,  as  he  had  no  butterfly-net  with  him. 
I  observe  that  the  "clouded  yellow"  (CoZias  edusa)  has  been  making  its 
appearance  again  in  this  neighbourhood  this  year  pretty  frequently  for  the 
last  six  weeks. — G.  C.  Green  ;  Modbury  Vicarage,  S.  Devon,  August  23  — 
*  The  Field;  August  26,  1893. 

Clostera  anachoreta, — It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know 
that  we  found,  on  August  23rd  last,  a  cluster  of  nineteen  ova  of  Clostera 
anachoreta  on  sallow  at  Bulverhythe,  about  three  miles  from  here.  They 
all  hatched  between  the  30th  of  the  month  and  Sept.  4th,  the  young  larvae 
spinning  up  at  once  between  the  leaves  of  sallow,  on  which  they  fed  well ; 
when  full-grown  they  were  remarkably  fine  and  very  handsome.  They 
entered  the  pupse  state  about  the  middle  of  October.  Out  of  the  above 
number  I  have  sixteen  pupse,  three  of  the  larvae  giving  in  while  going 
through  their  third  change.  Thinking  the  fact  of  finding  this  species  in 
the  wild  state  may  be  interesting  to  other  collectors,  I  am  hoping  you  will 
publish  this  note  in  the  next  number  of  the  'Entomologist.' — A.  D. 
Edwards;  56,  Marina,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea.  [As  it  does  not  appear  that 
our  correspondent  has  bred  Clostera  anachoreta  from  the  ova  he  refers  to, 
we  presume  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  this  species  in  all  its  early 
stages,  and  therefore  does  not  consider  it  necessary  to  await  the  emergence 
of  the  perfect  insect  to  confirm  his  identification. — Ed.] 

Sterrha  sacraeia  in  Hants. — We  took  a  fine  specimen  of  Sterrha 
sacraria  on  October  20th  ;  it  flew  into  a  bed-room,  attracted  by  the  lamp. 
We  have  also  taken  a  single  specimen  of  Sphinx  convolvuli  at  Nicotiana 
flowers.  With  the  exception  of  the  above  and  the  Plusia  moneta  already 
recorded,  the  season  has  been  much  less  productive  of  good  insects  than 
last  year.  Up  to  the  middle  of  September  I  only  saw  one  Colias  edusa, 
but  after  that  time  they  were  fairly  common  on  the  cliffs. — R.  E.  Brameld  ; 
Ivy  Cottage,  Mudeford,  Christchurch,  Nov.  4,  1893. 
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Notes  from  Norwich. — In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  rearing  about  twenty  caterpillars  of  Ennomos  tiliaria. 
Newman,  '  British  Moths,' p.  57,  says: — **I  know  nothing  of  the  cater- 
pillar of  this  moth.  Mr.  Stainton,  translating  Treitschke,  says  it  is 
wrinkled,  brown,  marbled  with  darker  brown,  with  humps  on  the  6ih  and 
10th  segments,"  &c.  From  this  it  appears  that  Newman  and  Stainton 
were  not  acquainted  with  this  caterpillar.  On  July  13th  a  female  specimen 
of  Arctia  caia,  which  we  had  just  taken,  layed  some  eggs.  The  caterpillars 
emerged  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  On  Sept.  6th  some  of  them  were 
full-fed  and  commenced  spinning;  and  on  the  10th  the  first  one  pupated. 
By  Oct.  9th  most  of  them  were  in  the  chrysalis,  and  the  perfect  moths  are 
now  appearing.  Is  not  this  a  very  unusual  occurrence?  Eight  only  of 
them  hybernated,  at  less  than  an  inch  in  length.  We  took  one  example 
of  Arctia  (Spilosoma)  urticcB  at  Sprowston,  on  May  20th,  at  a  lamp ;  also 
about  thirty  specimens  of  Heliophobus  {Neiiro7iia)  popularis,  of  which  two 
only  were  females,  and  from  these  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
about  sixty  eggs,  which  we  hope  to  rear  next  summer. — B.  C.  Tillett  ; 
Sprowston  Lodge,  Norwich.  [Ennomos  tiliaria  is  now  more  generally  known 
as  Eugonia  alniaria.  The  larva  was  described  in  1866  by  the  late  Rev.  J. 
Hellins  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  iii.  p.  162),  and  by  the  late  Edward  Newman  in 
1870  (Entom.  v.  p.  196).  It  is  also  figured  by  Wilson  in  *  Larvae  of  British 
Lepidoptera,'  pi.  xvii.  (1880).  The  partial  second  brood  of  Arctia  caia 
referred  to  is  not  an  altogether  exceptional  occurrence,  but  is  interesting 
because  it  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  late  remarkable  summer. 
In  other  cases  recorded  of  second  broods  of  this  species  the  conditions  were 
largely  artificial. — Ed.] 

NocTUiE  IN  Forfarshire. — The  following  is  a  list  of  Noctuae  taken  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Montrose,  N.B.,  between  July  27th  and  October  3rd, 
1893  ;  all  captured  either  at  sugar  or  ragwort  flowers : — Leucania  conigera, 
L.  lithargyria,  L.  impura,  L.  pallens,  Hydrcecia  nictitans,  H.  micacea 
(very  common),  Xylophasia  lithoxylea,  X.  polyodon  (var.  cethiops,  several), 
Apmnea  oculea,  Miana  strigilis,  M.  literosa  (abundant),  Charaas  graminis 
(var.  rufa)t  Luperina  testacea  (var.  x-notata),  Celcena  haworthii,  Mamestra 
brassiccB,  Caradrina  cubicularis,  Rusina  tenehrosa,  Agrotis  valligera, 
A.  saucia,  A.  nigricans  (var.  fuliginea),  A.  sufusa,  A.  prcBcox  (fine), 
A.  cursoria  (vars.  hrunnea  and  sagitta),  A.  tritici  (vars.  valligera  and 
albilinea),  Triphana  ianthina,  T.  fimbria,  T.  pronuba,  T.  orbona  (var. 
comes,  common),  Noctua  castanea  (one  only  at  sugar),  N.  baia,  N.  glareosa 
(dark  grey  varieties,  and  about  a  dozen  var.  sujfusa),  N.  c-nigrum  (abundant), 
N.  augur  (common),  N.  brunnea,  N.  /estiva,  N.  confiua  (a  few),  N.  xantho- 
grapha,  N.  plecta  (first  taken,  August  26th),  Orthosia  lota  (three  at  sugar), 
Anchocelis  pistacina  (a  few),  A.  litura  (most  abundant),  Xanthia  silago, 
X.  cerago  (var.  fiavescens),  X.  ferrugiuea,  Cosmia  trapezina,  Folia  chi  (rather 
dark),  Epunda  nigra  (fairly  common),  Hadena  oleracea,  Calocampa  vetusta 
(thousands),  Plusia  gamma,  Amphipyra  tragopogonis,  Mania  typica.  Mr. 
Duncan,  the  curator  of  our  museum,  has  taken  one  specimen  of  Cloantha 
solidaginis,  one  Agriopis  aprilina,  and  one  Thyatira  bails. — Montague  S. 
W.  Gunning  ;  The  Mall,  Montrose. 

CoLiAs  EDUSA  IN  DEVONSHIRE. — CoUas  cdusa  appeared  rather  plenti- 
fully during  the  spring  months  on  the  coast  near  Seaton,  the  first  butterfly 
on  March  29th,  and  I  have  either  seen  or  captured  it  every  month  since. 
On  June  20th  I  took  a  fresh  male  near  Bridestowe ;  and  on  July  3rd  both 
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saw  and  took  several.  From  this  time  on  the  insect  appeared  in  consider- 
able numbers.  It  was  abundant  near  the  Start  point  on  July  12th  and 
13th.  During  September  it  could  be  observed  on  every  fine  day,  continuing 
all  through  October ;  and  T  noticed  several  on  November  2nd  on  the  coast 
here. — John  N.  Still;  Seaton,  Devon. 

CoLiAs  EDusA  IN  Kent. — I  saw  scvcral  specimens  of  C.  edusa  on  the  wing 
to-day,  along  the  west  cliff  towards  Sandgate  ;  some  were  in  fair  condition  ; 
others  were  worn,  and  had  evidently  been  on  the  wing  for  some  considerable 
time.  They  have  occurred  sparingly  from  time  to  time  the  whole  of  the 
season  through.  The  date  mentioned  being  late  in  the  season  for  the 
species,  it  is  interesting. — W.  Purdey;  Folkestone,  Oct.  29,  1893. 

CoLiAS  in  Jersey. — With  regard  to  the  occurrence  in  Jersey  of  Colias 
edusa  and  C.  hyale,  in  the  seasons  of  1892  and  1893, 1  should  like  to  make 
the  following  remarks.  In  1892  C.  edusa  was  exceedingly  common,  being 
found  almost  everywhere  and  in  vast  numbers.  Its  pale  var.  helice  was 
also  far  from  rare.  (7.  hyale,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  scarce  ;  indeed,  I  only 
know  of  one  specimen  being  seen  in  the  whole  of  the  season.  In  1893 
although  C.  edusa  was  not  rare,  yet  its  numbers  fell  far  short  of  last 
season's,  while  C.  hyale  was  much  more  abundant.  A  good  many  of  the 
latter  have  been  seen;  almost  as  many,  indeed,  as  of  C.  edusa. — Stanley 
Guiton;  31,  Bath  Street,  St.  Helliers,  Jersey,  Oct.  24,  1893. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London. — November  8th,  1893. — Henry 
John  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Henry 
Jerome  Turner,  of  13.  Drakefell  Road,  Hatcham,  S.E. ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Urich, 
of  Trinidad,  West  Indies ;  and  Mr.  John  Cooper  Webb,  of  32,  Henslowe 
Road,  Dulwich,  S.E.,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Mr.  F. 
Merrifield  exhibited  some  low-temperature  forms  of  Va7iessa  atalanta, 
artificially  produced,  which  showed  a  great  reduction  in  the  area  of  the 
scarlet  bands  on  the  wings,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  area  of  the  white  and 
bluish  markings.  Professor  E.  B.  Poulton  described  and  illustrated,  by 
means  of  a  map,  a  simple  method  for  showing  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  insects  in  collections.  Below  the  name-label  of  the  genus,  and  of 
each  species,  were  placed  coloured  slips  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  distinctly 
visible  at  a  distance,  and  the  colours,  with  one  exception,  corresponded  with 
those  made  use  of  in  the  map  at  the  beginning  of  vol.  i.  of  Dr.  A.  R. 
Wallace's  '  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals.'  The  exception  referred 
to  was  the  Palgearctic  Region,  which  was  coloured  blue,  instead  of  pale 
brown  as  in  the  original.  Framed  maps  of  the  same  kind,  and  coloured  in 
the  same  way  as  the  one  he  exhibited,  were  to  be  placed  in  museums,  so  as 
to  be  readily  seen  from  various  groups  of  cabinets.  In  these  maps  the 
names  of  the  Regions,  and  numbers  of  the  Sub-regions,  were  distinctly 
printed,  so  that  they  could  be  read  at  a  considerable  distance.  Prof.  Poulton 
added  that  the  method  he  had  described  was  being  gradually  introduced 
into  the  Hope  Collections  at  Oxford.  Mr.  McLachlan  stated  that  a  some- 
what similar  plan  to  that  described  by  Prof.  Poulton  for  showing  the 
geographical  distribution  of  insects,  had  been  adopted  in  the  Brussels 
Museum  by  Mens.  Preudhomme  de  Borre.  Mr.  W.  F.  H.  Blandford, 
Dr.  D.  Sharp,  Mr.  C.  J.  Gahan,  Mr.  C.  0.  Waterhouse,  Mr.  S.  Stevens, 
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Mr.  Osbert  Salvin,  Prof.  Poulton,  and  the  President  continued  the  dis- 
cussion. Dr.  Sharp  read  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Livingstone's 
*  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Zambesi,'  and  stated  that  he  was 
indebted  to  Mr.  Gahan  for  calling  his  attention  to  it: — "  We  tried  to  sleep 
one  rainy  night  in  a  native  hut,  but  could  not  because  of  attacks  by  the 
fighting  battalions  of  a  very  small  species  of  Formica,  not  more  than  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  soon  became  obvious  that  they  were 
under  regular  discipline,  and  even  attempting  to  carry  out  the  skilful  plans 
and  stratagem  of  some  eminent  leader.  Our  hands  and  necks  were  the 
first  objects  of  attack.  Large  bodies  of  these  little  pests  were  massed  in 
silence  round  the  point  to  be  assaulted.  We  could  hear  the  sharp,  shrill 
word  of  command  two  or  three  times  repeated,  though,  until  then,  we  had 
not  believed  in  the  vocal  power  of  an  ant;  the  instant  after  we  felt  the 
storming  hosts  over  head  and  neck,  t^c."  Prof.  Poulton  read  a  paper 
entitled  "  On  the  sexes  of  larvge  emerging  from  the  successively  laid  eggs  of 
Sinerinthus  popiili."  Mr.  Merrifield,  Dr.  Sharp,  and  the  President  took 
part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued.  Mr.  W.  L.  Distant  communicated  a 
paper  entitled  "  On  the  Homopterous  genus  Pyrojjs,  with  descriptions  of 
two  new  species."  The  President  read  a  paper,  written  by  himself  and  Mr. 
J.  Edwards,  entitled  "  A  revision  of  the  genus  (Eiieis"  which  he  charac- 
terized as  the  most  cold-loving  genus  of  bntterflies.  He  also  exhibited  his 
complete  collection  of  species  of  this  genus,  which  was  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  the  world.  A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Prof.  Poulton,  Mr. 
McLachlan,  Mr.  Salvin,  Mr.  Bethune-Baker,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walker, 
Mr.  Kirby,  Mr.  Merrifield,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Blaudford,  Dr.  Sharp,  and 
Mr.  Jacoby  took  part. — H.  Goss,  Hon.  Secretary. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
Thursday,  Oct.  '26th,  1893.— J.  Jenner  Weir,  F.E.S.,  Prsident,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Frohawk  exhibited  a  second  brood  of  Argynnis  ijaphia  from  eggs 
of  var.  valemia  deposited  in  June,  only  one  of  the  four  specimens  being  of 
the  female  parent  form.  Mr.  Tutt  remarked  that  he  had  bred  second 
broods  of  A.  paphia  and  Vanessa  urticcB.  Mr.  South  exhibited  Continental 
specimens  of  Lyccena  bdlargus  with  its  var.  ceronus,  a  female,  blue  like  the 
male,  wiih  fulvous  spots  on  the  upper  side ;  L.  corydon  and  its  var.  syn- 
grajyha,  Si  female,  blue  like  the  male,  with  dusky  margins,  and  a  specimen  with 
the  fringes  perfectly  white;  also  specimens  of  L.  arlon,  some  of  which  were 
large  in  size  and  others  dark  in  colour.  Mr.  Weir  remarked  that  his  many  years' 
attention  to  the  "  blues  "  at  Lewes  had  resulted  in  the  detection  of  but  very 
little  variation.  Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Tinea  simplicella. 
Mr.  Hamm,  long  series  of  the  two  broods  of  Leucophasia  sinapis,  well 
illustrating  both  the  seasonal  and  sexual  dimorphism  of  this  species; 
Colias  edusa  with  several  examples  of  var.  helice,  among  which  was  a  female 
with  only  the  faintest  trace  of  a  spot  in  the  black  border ;  long  series  of 
Melitaa  aurinia,  bred  from  Hampshire  larvae,  with  captured  specimens  from 
Swansea  for  comparison  ;  also  a  remarkable  scaleless  aberration  (some  of  the 
Hants  specimens  were  comparable  to  var.  hibernica) ;  a  specimen  of  Poly- 
ominatus  phlceas  with  fewer  spots  on  the  primaries  than  members  had 
noticed  before ;  bleached  vars.  of  both  Epinephele  ianira  and  E.  tithonus  ; 
a  most  remarkable  var.  of  E.  hyperanthus,  in  which  one  wing  only  was 
normal,  the  other  three  having  the  yellow  rings  on  the  under  side  much 
enlarged,  the  colour  being  irregularly  spread  over  a  considerable  surface,  and 
streaks  protruding  into  the  black  ground  colour ;  a  var.  of  Smerinthus  tilia ; 
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a  long  series  of  Toxocampa  pastlnum ;  a  case  containing  long  and  varied 
series  of  all  the  genus  Xanthia,  that  of  X.  gilvago  from  Reading  being 
especially  noticeable ;  some  fine  Dasycampa  nihiginea  and  Cosmia  paleacea, 
with  many  other  species.  Mr.  Carpenter,  bred  series  of  Triphana  comes 
from  Aberdeen,  and  of  Aplecta  2)'rcLsina  from  Essex.  Mr.  Enock,  a  very 
dark  female  of  the  dark  April  brood  of  Lyccena  argiolus,  taken  at  Torquay 
by  Master  John  Enock.  Mr.  P.  Bright,  a  gynandrous  specimen  of 
Argynnis  paphia,  the  left  side  male,  the  right  female ;  a  specimen  of  Ema- 
turga  atomaria,  very  dark  with  only  a  few  traces  of  the  yellow  markings, 
and  another  with  three  wings  normal,  the  right  inferior  being  uniformly 
dark;  a  very  dark  female  Stilbia  anomala;  and  a  varied  series  of  Emydia 
ciibrum,  some  being  banded.  Mr.  Adkin,  the  following  types  of  variation 
in  Polyommatus  phloeas,  taken  at  Eastbourne  on  Sept.  4th  : — (1)  showing 
the  submarginal  row  of  black  spots  on  the  primaries  reduced  in  some 
specimens  to  minute  dots;  (2)  showing  spots  large,  costa  and  wing-rays 
thickly  dusted  with  black  scales;  (3)  discoidal  spot  and  no.  3  of  the  sub- 
marginal  series  connected  by  a  black  streak  ;  (4)  spots  showing  a  tendency  to 
elongation  ;  also  a  long  variable  series  of  Boarmia  repandata,  bred  during 
August,  from  South  of  Ireland  ova, — among  them  were  examples  of  the 
conversaria  and  destrigaria  forms.  He  mentioned  that  this  was  only  a 
partial  second  brood,  about  half  the  larvae  being  now  in  hybernation.  He 
considered  this  remarkable,  as  his  long  experience  showed  this  species  to 
be  most  persistently  single-brooded,  and  he  had  in  this  case  taken  no  special 
care  to  induce  the  larvae  to  feed  up.  Mr.  McArthur,  very  dark  specimens 
of  B.  repandata  (2nd  brood),  bred  from  the  same  locality  as  the  last. 
Mr.  Carpenter  remarked  that  he  had  attempted  to  force  the  larvae  of  this 
species,  but  unsuccessfully.  Mr.  Billups,  the  Tsetse  Fly  (Glossina 
morsitans),  with  Stomoxys  calcitrans,  the  nearest  akin  to  it  we  have  in  this 
country ;  also  the  rare  species  of  Sarcophagidae,  Cynomyia  mortuorum, 
captured  at  Oxshott  in  July,  1891.  Mr.  Weir,  Heliconius  rhea  and  its 
mimic  Papilio  pausanias,  and  remarked  that  not  only  the  colour  of  the 
Heliconius,  but  the  shape  also,  were  closely  mimicked  by  the  Papilio,  in 
which  latter  respect  it  departed  very  much  from  the  usual  form  of  the 
PapilioninsB  of  South  America.  Mr.  Frohawk,  pupa  of  Argynnis  adippe, 
and  a  discussion  ensued  relative  to  the  two  types  of  pupa  noticed  in  the 
genera  Argynnis  and  Vanessa. — H.  Williams  and  H.  Turner,  Hon.  Sees. 
November  9th.— Mr.  C.  Fenn,  F.E.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited  a  bred  series  of  Hypsipetes  ruherata  from  Suther- 
landshire;  also  H.  sordidata  and  Emmelesia  minorata  taken  in  Inverness. 
The  H.  ruherata  varied  from  pale  grey,  with  numerous  transverse  darker 
striae,  to  hght  chocolate-brown,  with  slightly  darker  basal  patches ;  whilst 
some  were  light  greenish  grey,  with  dark  brown  lines.  Some  of  the 
H.  sordidata  were  of  dark  mottled  brown,  while  others  were  greenish.  A 
discussion  ensued  concerning  the  food-plant  of  H.  ruherata;  it  was  stated 
that  those  bred  from  sallow  were  almost  invariable  and  of  the  red  form, 
while  those  from  willow  were  most  variable.  Mr.  Carpenter,  Boarmia 
repandata,  bred  from  the  New  Forest,  about  half  the  brood  being  the 
conversaria  form,  but  not  so  striking  as  the  N.  Devon  race;  one  specimen 
was  intermediate  in  colour.  Mr.  West,  a  light  var.  of  Abraxas  grossula- 
riata  taken  at  Streatham.  Mr.  Oldham,  light  forms  of  Agrotis  segetum 
from  Woodford,  and  dark  ones  from  Norfolk ;  also  a  piece  of  ash-bark, 
channelled  by  either  a  Tomicus  or  Scolytus.     Mr.  Perks,  several  species  of 
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Fungi,  including  Agaricus  ulmarius,  an  edible  species,  from  St.  Jameses 
Park.  Mr.  Watson  reported  a  possible  second  brood  of  Apatura  iris  in  the 
New  Forest,  he  having  taken  a  full-fed  larva  on  Oct.  7th,  which  pupated, 
and  he  was  daily  expecting  the  butterfly  to  emerge.  Mr.  Carrington  gave 
a  most  interesting  account  of  his  recent  experiences  in  Manitoba.  He 
stated  that  the  day  after  leaving  Moville  a  specimen  of  Vanessa  urticm 
appeared  on  deck,  and  continued  to  be  seen  until  the  day  before  reaching 
land;  and  that  on  the  return  voyage  several  species  of  Lepidoptera  were 
observed,  having  no  doubt  been  sheltered  in  hay,  which  formed  part  of  the 
cargo.  West  from  Quebec  up  to  the  forest  region  the  vegetation  seemed 
but  little  different  from  that  of  Europe.  The  most  striking  flower  was  the 
chicory  (Cichorium  intyhus),  while  the  ox-eye  daisy  {Chrysantheinun  leucan- 
themum)  was  along  the  railway  banks  in  profusion.  This  latter  had  crept 
for  quite  200  miles  into  the  forest  region,  but  was  only  seen  on  the  banks. 
Here  on  the  Umbelliferse  were  seen  quantities  of  Argynnis,  besides  many 
other  species ;  and  he  considered  these  banks  and  the  numerous  station- 
clearings  to  be  admirable  collecting-grounds.  There  seemed  but  little  life 
in  the  pine  forests  away  from  the  railway  track.  Vanessa  antiopa  was  seen 
here  and  there,  and  a  Papilio  was  common  in  one  place.  Insects  seemed 
little  disturbed  by  the  passing  train,  and  a  few  came  into  the  carriages.  In 
the  prairie  region  there  was  more  life  ;  Lepidoptera  were  less  plentiful,  but 
Neuroptera  and  Orthoptera  were  in  swarms ;  while  some  of  the  Diptera^ 
presumably  a  Culex,  were  almost  intolerable  from  the  persistence  of  their 
attacks.  Messrs.  Fenn,  Watson,  and  others  took  part  in  the  discussion 
which  ensued;  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Carrington  was  unani- 
mously passed. — Hy.  J.  Turner,  Ho7i.  Sec. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — No)).  ISth. 
Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  subject  for 
discussion  was  the  Vanessidae.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Schill, 
who  was  to  have  given  a  paper  on  this  subject,  Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce,  F.E.S. 
(Hon.  Secretary),  read  a  few  notes  on  the  genus.  There  were  a  large 
number  of  specimens  exhibited,  the  President  showing  many  fine  varieties 
from  his  collection,  among  which  were  the  celebrated  specimen  of  Cynthia 
cardui  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Owen,  having  the  white  spots  at 
the  apex  of  the  fore  wing  obliterated  hy  dark  scales,  and  blind  specimens 
of  Vanessa  io.  Mr.  Harker  exhibited  a  fine  V.  atalanta,  the  red  border 
being  creamy  yellow.  Mr.  Walker  exhibited  his  unique  collection  of 
varieties  of  V.  antiopa,  bred  by  him  from  Canadian  pupae.  Mr.  Watson, 
Teniopalpus  imperialis.  Mr.  Scott,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Clark,  a  speci- 
men of  Ophion  obscurum  and  Paniscus  tarsatits,  which  had  been  sent  to 
him  as  having  stung  a  woman  in  Douglas,  causing  blood-poisoning. — 
F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec.    " 

Lower  Mosley  Street  (Manchester)  Natural  History  Society. 
— The  33rd  Annual  Soiree  of  this  Society  was  held  on  October  28Lh, 
Mr.  Thomas  Rogers,  President  of  the  Society,  in  the  chair.  Amongst  the 
exhibits,  Mr.  John  Watson  brought  his  collection  of  exotic  PapilioninsB, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  200  species.  Specially  interesting  were  fine  series 
of  Teinopalpus  imperialis,  including  a  dark  variety  of  the  female;  bred 
series  of  the  African  Orpheides  demoleus ;  and  some  very  fine  specimens  of 
the  N.  American  Jasoniades  turnus,  and  its  black  var.  glaucus,  Linn., 
Other  interesting  species  were  P.  alcinous  var.,  from  the  interior  of  Japan 
(a  mountain  form) ;  and  a  black  var.  of  P.  parity  with  androconia  on  the 
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2ad  submedian  nervule  of  primaries,  similar  to  that  fouud  on  P.  ganesa 
and  others  in  this  group.  Mr.  Watson  also  showed,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Hudson,  who  has  for  years  lent  rare  insects  to  these  soirees,  a  drawer  of 
both  sexes  of  P.  ascanius,  and  a  variety  of  the  female ;  also  P.  agavus  in 
both  sexes. — Henry  Hyde. 
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The  Life  of  a  Butterfly :  a  Chapter  in  Natural  History  for  the  General 
Reader.  16mo,  186  pp.,  4  plates.  By  Samuel  H.  Scudder.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

This  charmiug  little  volume  is  written  in  a  style  so  untechnical 
that  the  general  reader,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  it,  and  will  be  both  interested  and  instructed.  To 
the  British  reader,  even  if  he  be  a  scientific  entomologist,  the  book  will 
be  very  welcome,  because  it  brings  together,  in  a  small  compass,  a  vast 
amount  of  concentrated  information  regarding  Anosia  plexippus,  which, 
since  the  year  1876,  has  been  occasionally  taken  in  England  in  all  of 
the  counties  having  coasts  on  the  English  Channel.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  that  the  work  deals  only  with  Anosia  plexippas,  but, 
to  use  the  author's  own  words,  ''By  using  a  single  butterfly  as  a  special 
text,  one  may  discourse  at  pleasure  of  many." 

Chapter  IV  is  particularly  interesting ;  it  treats  of  the  vagrancy  of 
the  species.  Even  in  America,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  a  regular  migrant  north  of  40"^,  or  perhaps  even  further  south,  on 
the  Atlantic  border,  and  that  its  real  home  is  in  the  tropics.  Although 
the  arrival  of  the  butterfly  in  the  spring  has  not  been  clearly  observed, 
the  departure  in  the  autumn  of  immense  flights  passing  southwards  has 
been  often  seen. 

With  regard  to  this  autumnal  migration,  Dr.  John  Hamilton,  of 
Alleghany,  Pennsylvania,  says,  writing  from  New  Jersey: — "The 
multitude  of  this  butterfly  that  assembled  here  the  first  week  in 
September  (1885)  is  almost  past  belief.  Millions  is  but  feebly 
expressive, — miles  of  them  is  no  exaggeration."  There  is  very  little 
doubt  that  this  was  a  genuine  migration,  because  it  is  stated  that  "not 
a  stalk  of  their  food-plant  (Asclepias)  grows  on  the  island." 

In  Chapter  VII  the  subject  of  "  Scent -scales  :  a  question  of  sexual 
selection,"  is  treated  of.  The  author  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
androconia  are  organs  for  the  production  of  scent,  and  that  the  sense 
of  smell  is  in  the  antennae  of  Lepidoptera.  This  chapter  is  particularly 
valuable  to  purely  British  entomologists,  because  in  works  on  our 
indigenous  Lepidoptera  the  existence  of  these  organs  is  generally 
ignored. 

Chapter  IX  is  a  good  lesson  in  classification,  dealing  with  the 
correlation  existing  between  the  abortive  legs  of  the  male  and  the 
hanging  of  the  chrysalis  in  the  Nymphalidte. 

Chapter  X  is  devoted  to  nomenclature,  a  subject  in  which  Mr. 
Scudder  has  no  superiors,  and  is  therefore  highly  instructive.  It 
appears  that  the  conservatism  of  the  American  entomologists  causes 
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them  to  persist  in  naming  the  species  in  question  Danais  archippuSf 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  that  old  generic  name  was  given  to  a 
group  of  quite  another  family  of  butterflies,  and  that  the  Limnain 
division  of  the  EuploeinaB  has  long  been  divided  into  some  25  genera, 
of  which  the  American  genus  Anosia  forms  one. 

Upon  the  whole  the  book  may  be  recommended  to  all  who  cultivate 
a  taste  for  philosophical  Natural  History.  The  book  is  most  appropri- 
ately dedicated  "  To  the  foremost-student  of  the  life-histories  of 
American  butterflies,  William  Henry  Edwards,  of  West  Virginia." 

J.  J.  W. 


Our  Household  Insects:  an  Account  of  the  Insect-Pests  found  in  Dwelling- 
houses.  By  Edward  A.  Butler,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  Pp.  344. 
London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1893. 

A  COLLECTION  of  articlcs  previously  published  in  •  Knowledge.'  The 
book  is  divided  into  seventeen  chapters,  each  of  which  is  well  written, 
and  bears  evidence  of  much  careful  investigation  into  the  habits  of  the 
objects  dealt  with.  A  large  amount  of  information  from  various  trust- 
worthy sources  is  also  incorporated.  It  would  be  difficult  to  mention 
any  insect  occurring  in  dwelling-houses  that  is  not  referred  to,  and  all 
that  is  useful  to  know  concerning  it  fully  expounded.  Many  well- 
executed  wood-cuts  and  seven  photographic  plates  give  additional 
value  to  the  book,  which  we  can  heartily  commend  to  the  notice  not 
only  of  the  general  reader  but  also  of  the  entomological  student. 


OBITUARY. 


James  Batty,  of  65,  Fawcett  Street,  Sheffield,  died  on  October 
14th,  aged  62  years.  He  was  an  excellent  type  of  the  working-man 
Lepidopterist,  and  the  last  surviving  practical  worker  of  the  old 
Sheffield  Entomologists'  Club,  which  comprised  many  excellent 
naturalists  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Batty  had  an  excellent  know- 
ledge of  larvse,  and  was  the  discoverer  of  the  larva  of  Tapinostola  elymi 
and  CelcBua  haworthii.  He  was  a  regular  correspondent  with  the  late 
Mr.  Wm.  Buckler  and  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Hellins,  and  used  to  keep 
them  well  supplied  with  material  for  description.  He  was  also  a  good 
Micro-Lepidopterist,  and  has  left  a  fairly  typical  collection  of  Tortrices 
behind  him.  Apart  from  these  he  kept  no  collection,  having  sold  his 
some  years  ago,  I  believe  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Hodgkinson.  He  then  gave  up 
his  hobby  till  a  few  years  ago,  when  he  recommenced  to  exchange  for 
species  he  either  had  not  seen  before  or  was  not  familiarly  acquainted 
with.  Two  years  ago  he  started  his  small  collection  of  Tortrices.  He 
will  be  much  missed  by  the  writer,  as  they  have  been  hundreds  of 
excursions  together.  A.  E.  H. 
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Aleurodes  brassicsB,  31 
Alophora  hemiptera,  328 
Alucita  hexadactyla,  146 


Amara  tibialis,  26 

Ammophila  lutaria,  76  ;  sabulosa,  77 

Amphidasys  betularia,  26,  57,  219,  275  ; 

prodromaria,  275 ;  strataria,  57, 146, 

190 
Anacampsis  anthyllidella,  343  ;    sparsi- 

ciliella,  343 
Anax  formosus,  270,  271,  296,  306,  350 
Anchocelis     litura,    30  ;     lunosa,     30  ; 

rufina,  30 
Andrena  bucephala,  252 ;  cineraria,  153  ; 

fulva,  153  ;  trimmerana,  77 
Anisopteryx  sescularia,  30 
Anomiopsis  discorides,  231 
Anommatus  12-striatus,  274 
Anosia  plexippus,  75,  151 
Anthophila  tiammicincta,  314 
Anticlea  badiata,  57  ;  nigrofasciaria,  57, 

146  ;  rubidata,  321;  sinuata,  245 
Antigastra  catalaunalis,  104 
Apamea  dumerili,  178  ;  leucostigma,  28, 

139;  ophiogramma,  170 
Apatura  elyton,  75 ;    iris,  61,  74,  107, 

184,  233,  274 
Aphides  at  treacle,  243 
Aphion  luteus,  26 
Aphodius  rufipes,  26 
Aphomia  sociella,  57 
Aplasta  ononaria,  135 
Aplecta    advena,    32  ;    herbida,    275  ; 

nebulosa,  57 ;  tincta,  77 
Aporia  cratsegi,  244,  346 ;  lama,  99 
Aporophyla  australis,  264,  327 
A  Puzzle,  268,  294 
Arctia  fasciata,  178 ;   menthastri,  129 ; 

villica,  56 
Arctophila  mussitans,  359 
Argynnis  adippe,  107,  142,  149 ;   aglaia, 

107,  142,  149,  (fig.)  182,  233,  (fig.) 

339;     dia,   35  ;     eliza,   116,    119  ; 

euphrosyne,  (fig.)  1,  35,  152 ;  latho- 

nia,  35 ;    latona,  272  ;   paphia,  17, 

107,  233,  272  ;  selene,  148 
Argyresthia  illuminatella,  344 
Asemum  striatum,  198 
Asphalia  flavicornis,  145,  147,  201,  235, 

250 ;  ridens,  56,  179,  250 
Aspilates  strigillaria,  78 
Assembling,  179,  336 
Asteroscopus  nubeculosa,  248 ;   sphinx, 

57,  171,  144,  322 
Asthena   blomeri,  328  ;    luteata,    141 

sylvata,  70 
Ateuehus,  the  genus,  254 
Attacus  atlas,  173 ;  luna,  153 
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Autumnal  emergence  of  Argynnis  pa- 

phia,  69 
Aventia  flexula,  57,  ]44 
Axylia  putris,  26 

Baltia,  and    Mesapia,  notes    on,   126; 

shawii,  100 
Bankia  argentula,  171 
Bapta  bimaculata,   57 ;    taminata,   28 ; 

temerata,  28,  57,  191 
Berkshire  —  Callidium    variabile    at 

Wootton,  321 ;  notes  from  Beading, 

71 
Biston  hirtaria  in  Scotland,  65 
Blabophanes  lombardica,  343 
Blaps  mucronatus  with  var.  of  elytra, 

357 
Bleached  patches  on  wings  of  butterflies, 

23,  66 
Blepharoptera  inscripta,  248 
Boarmia  cinctaria,  144,  190,  202 ;    con- 

sortaria,  30,  179,  274 ;    occitanaria, 

179  ;  repandata,  57  ;  roboraria,  144, 

274 
Boletobia  fuliginaria,  69,  244,  360 
Bombus  cognatus,  77 ;  latreillellus,  203  ; 

muscorum,  77,  252 ;  sylvarum,  77 
Bombylius  major,  203 
Bombyx  cratsegi,  178 ;  neustria,  26,  28, 

275;    rubi,   28,   30,   90,  143,   234; 

trifolii,  198,  316,  317 
Bomolocha  citata,  50 
Botys  asinalis,  57 ;   hyalinalis,  78,  144, 

146 ;   lupulinalis,  104  ;    repandalis, 

104,  342 
Brachyopa  bicolor,  251 
Brachytron  pratense,  87,  221,  350 
Brephos  notha,   140,  226 ;    parthenias, 

140,  146,  179,  198,  225,  226,  236, 

250 
Brotolomia  meticulosa,  184 
Bryophila  muralis,  11,  91,  209 
Bryotrophia  figulella,  343 ;    obscurella, 

343;    poiiilandicella,  343;   tetrago- 

nella,  343 
Buckinghamshire — Acherontia  atropos, 

19 ;  Colias  edusa,  297 
Bupalus  piniaria,  28 
Butalis  cicadella,  246 ;    laminella,  343  ; 

siccella,  34  i 
Butterflies,   early  morning  appearance 

of,  135;   of  St.  Petersburgh,  183; 

scarcity  of,  218 
Butterfly  without  a  price,  a,  65 

Cabinets,  Entomological,  217 
Caco-cia  podana,  224 
Caduga,  new  species  of  (fig.),  110 
Calamia  phragmitides,  28,  139,  235 
Callidium  variabile,  321 
Calligenia  miniata,  56,  90,  143,  328 
Callimorpha  dominula,  143,  225;   hera, 
25. 120,  (fig.,  larva)  122, 176, 319, 326 


Callipogon  friedlanderi,  149 

Callomyia  amoena,  248 

Calocampa  exoleta,  57,  77 ;   solidaginis, 

77,  171 ;  vetusta,  77 
Calopteryx   splendens,    87,    147,    350  ; 

virgo,  296 
Calymnia  affinis,  26,  57,  78,  146,  276 ; 

diffinis,  171 
Cambridgeshire  —  Acherontia  atropos, 

348;  collecting  at  Wicken,  28 
Camptogramma  fluviata,  26, 191, 245, 324 
Caradrina    alsines,   26  ;     hospes,    178  ; 

superstes,  154,  342 ;  taraxaci,  26 
Cardiophorus  equiseti,  223 
Carsia  paludata  var,  imbutata,  302,  353 
Carterocephalus  paniscus,  233 
Catabomba  (Syrphus)  selenitica,  359 
Cataplectica  auromaculata,  343 ;  farreni, 

343 
Cateremna  terebrella,  342 
Catocala    electa,    342  ;     fraxini,    298  ; 

sponsa,  274 
Catopsilia  crocea,  154 
Catoptria  albersana,  323 
Celffina  haworthii,  30,  139,  352 
Centrotus  cornutus,  248 
Cerastis  erythrocephala,  68,  322 ;  ligula, 

75 ;  rubiginea,  179 
Ceratopogon  niveipennis,  196 
Cerigo  matura,  11,  78 
Cerostoma  costella,  64  ;  radiatella,  64 
Chalcididae,  notes  on,  16 
Charffias  graminis,  56,  71,  235,  278,  317, 

352 
Charaxes  jasius,  116 
Chariclea  delphinii,  220 
Chauliodus  daucellus,  344 
Cheimatobia  boreata,  322 
Chelonia  plantaginis,  234 ;  villica,  143 
Cheshire — Dragonflies   in  the   Chester 

district,  147;   Lithosia  mesomella 

247  ;  Peronea  variegana,  vars.,  295, 

— comariana,  323;    Plutella  cruci- 

ferarum,  272  ;  Pterostoma  palpina, 

247 
Chesias  rufata  two  years  in  pupa,  177 ; 

spartiata,  57 
"  Chigoes,"  325 
Chilo  phragmitellus,  139 
Chilosia  (for  Cheilosia)  chrysocoma,  251 ; 

riavicornis,  203  ;  grossa,  203 
Chionobas  alberta,  356 
Chleophora  bicolorana,  143 
Chcerocampa  celerio,  24,  71,  233,  244, 

349;    elpenor,   28,   143,   233;   por- 

cellus,  78,  146,  233,  252 
Choreutes  myllerana,  323 
Chortodes  arcuosa,  235,  352 
Chortophila  setaria,  248 
Chrysomela  varians,  196 
Chrysophanus  chry&eis,  61 ;  dispar,  346, 

— remarks  on,  60 ;  hypophloeas,  74  ; 

phlceas,  31 ;  virgaurea,  60 
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Cicindelidae  from  Mashunaland,  200 

Cidaria  agnes,  199  ;  associata,  26  ;  dotata, 
30,  57,  199 ;  fixseni,  199 ;  frustrata, 
179;  fulvata,  57,  141;  galiata,  179; 
immanata,  57,  141,  146;  miata,  57, 
146,  154,  322,  351,  353,  355;  picata, 
57;  populata,  146;  psittacata,  30; 
ribesiaria,  351 ;  sagittata,  154 ;  side- 
rata,  57,  144 ;  silaceata,  57 ;  suffu- 
mata,  57, 141, 146,  199  ;  testata,  28; 
truncata,  57,  146 

Cilix  glaucata,  20 

Cirrhoedia  xerampelina,  170,  273,  297, 
327 

Citheronia  regalis,  153 

Cleoceris  viminalis,  26 

Cleora  angularia,  103 ;  glabraria,  57,  328 ; 
lichenaria,  57;  viduaria,  65,  103, 
136,  244 

Clinocera  lamellata,  77 

Cloantha  polyodon,  170,  264 

Clostera  anachoreta,  176 

Coccidffi,  remarks  on  certain,  44,  93, 166 

Coccyx  ochsenheimeriana,  242 ;  strobi- 
lella,  276 ;  subsequana,  343 ;  pyg- 
maeana,  343 

Cocoon  of  Epinephele  ianira,  23,  102 

Ccelioxys  vectis,  77 

Coenobia  rufa,  139,  238 

Coenonympha  corinna,  119;  davus,  37, 
120 ;  typhon,  17,  312,  355 

Colas  dispar,  75 

Coleophora  adjunctella,  agrammella,  alti- 
colella,  liaviginella,  glaucicolella, 
leucapennella,  limoniella,  msenia- 
cella,  obtusella,  potentillae,  sylvati- 
cella,  bilineatella,  344 

Coleoptera  of  Japan,  the  Ehyncho- 
phorous,  73 

Colias  edusa,  29,  32,  70,  135,  233,  297, 
318,  320,  321,  322,  349;  fieldii,  154  ; 
helice,  177  ;  hyale,  32,  70,  135,  221 ; 
paleeno,  116  ;  phicomone,  116 ;  philo- 
dice,  74  ;  vautieri,  154 

Collecting  in  Argyllshire,  223;  in 
Ashdown  Forest,  30;  at  Dawlish, 
29;  at  Douglas,  Lanark,  352;  in 
Kincardineshire,  353;  at  Market 
Drayton,  30 ;  in  the  New  Forest, 
274,  275 ;  in  North  Lancashire, 
301 ;  in  the  Norfolk  Broads,  139  ; 
in  Oxfordshire,  22 ;  in  October  and 
November,  31;  in  Surrey,  27;  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  30,  350 ;  at  Wick- 
en,  28 

Collection,  the  Burney,  24,  25,  57,  103, 
135  ;  Mr.  Wellman's,  243 ;  Mr.  John 
W.  Downing's,  346 

CoUix  sparsata,  70 

Colours  of  insects,  effect  of  sulphur  on, 
300 

Coprophagous  Lamellicorns,  the,  254, 
289,  309 


Coptomia  mutabilis,  72  ;  opalina,  72 

Cordulia  ffinea,  87 

Coremia  designata,  57,  146;  ferrugata, 

57;   munitata,  191,   354;    uniden- 

taria,  67 
"  Cork  carpet,"  197 
Cornwall — Colias  helice,  177 
Correction,  a,  295 

Correlation  of  plants  and  insects,  154 
Corsican  butterflies,  note  on,  116 
Corycia  taminata,  144 ;  temerata,  141, 144 
Corynetes,  76 
Cosmia  affinis,  28,  275 ;    diffinis,  275  ; 

paleacea,  236 
Cosmopteryx  schmidiella,  344 
Cossus  ligniperda,  14,  28,  143,  234 
Crabro  cribrarius,  328 ;  interruptus,  77, 

225  ;  unicolor,  77  ;  vagus,  328 
Crambus  dumetellus,  152 ;  ericellus,  77, 

152;    falsellus,   348;    fascelinellus, 

305,  348  ;  furcatellus,  77,  152 ;  328  ; 

geniculeus,  57;  myelins,  152,  328; 

salinellus,  342 ;  selasellus,  139 
Crephilus  maxillosus,  26 
Crymodes  exulis,  67 
Cryptocephalus  coryli,  249;    nitidulus, 

249 
CucuUia  abrotana,  68;    artemisia,   68; 

gnaphalii,  68 ;  verbasci,  171 
Curious  cocoon  of  Attacus  atlas,  173 
Cyanide  bottle,  the,  58,  177,  197  ^ 
Cymatophora  flavicornis,  30,  225,  235 ; 

octogesima,  67,  328  ;   ocularis,  67 ; 

or,  91,  125 ;  ridens,  144,  226,  249, 

275 
Cyrto-Triplax  bipustulata,  194 

Dactylolabis  gracilipes,  77 

Dasycampa  rubiginea,  57,  68,  358 

Dasychira  fascelina,  15,  234  ;  pudi- 
bunda,  90 

Dasypolia  templi,  171 

Davidina  armandii,  100 

Decatoma  biguttata,  202 

Decticus  verrucivorus,  31 

Degeeria  pulchella,  136,  201 

Deilephila  euphorbiae,  24 ;  galii,  24,  244, 
325 ;  livornica,  24,  221,  244,  295 

Deiopeia  pulchella,  25,  151,  346 

Demas  coryli,  56,  78,  143,  234 

Dendryphantes  vites,  n.sp.,  207 

Depressaria  aurantiella,  343 

Devonshire — Acherontia  atropos,  295; 
Callimorpha  hera,  120,  319 ;  Colias 
edusa,  70 ;  Collecting  at  Dawlish, 
29  ;  Deilephila  livornica,  222,  295 ; 
illuminated  moth-trap,  55;  insects 
in  South,  198;  Lepidoptera  from 
Lundy  Isle,  203;  Nola  strigula, 
295  ;  notes  from  North,  297  ;  second 
broods  of  Lepidoptera,  18 ;  Sphinx 
convolvuli,  321  ;  Vanessa  poly- 
chloros,  272 
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Dianthoecia  albimacula,  68  ;  barretti, 
68,  346  ;  csesia,  68,  346  ;  capsincola, 
57,  171 ;  capsophila,  236  ;  cucubali, 
171 ;  irregularis,  29,  68 ;  luteago, 
68 ;  nana,  249 
Diasemia    literalis,    104;    ramburialis, 

104 
Dichrorampha  alpestrana,  343 
Dicranocephalus  adamsi,  150;    dabryi, 

150 
Dicranura  bicuspis,   25,  245,  247,  346; 

bifida,  234,   358;  furcula,  90,   234; 

vinula,  28,  143 
Didea  fasciata,  77 
Diloboderus  abderus,  224  (fig.),  231 
Dioctria  flavipes,  338  ;  reinhardi,  328 
Dioryctria  splendidella,  342 
Diplosis  rumicis,  154 
Diptera,  rare  British,  136 ;  the  economy 

of  certain,  196 
Dipterygia  pinastri,  30,  71,  146 ;  scabri- 

uscula,  71,  170 
Ditula  semifasciana,  323 
Dorsetshire  —  Colias   edusa,   70,    297; 

hyale,  70 ;  Plusia  ni,  349 
Dorydium  westwoodi,  150 
Doryphora  elongella,  343  ;  qusestonella, 

343 
Dragonflies,  rare  British,  31 ;  among  the, 

86 ;    in  the  Chester  district,    147 ; 

early,    220  ;    of    the    Black  Pond, 

Esher,  270,  349 
Drepana  cultraria,    143  ;  falcalaria,  90  ; 

falcula,  28,  234  ;  hamula,  28 ;    har- 

pagula,  25 ;  lacertinaria,  90  ;  sicula, 

25,  245 
Dryophanta  divisa,  202 

Earias  chlorana,  143 

Earlier  publication  of  the  Entomologist, 

102 
Early  appearances,  19,  71,  179,  222,  295, 

320 
Echinomyia  grossa,  328 ;  lurida,  328 
Editorial,  253 
Elachista  scirpi,  344 
Ellopia  fasciaria,  28,  57 
Emmelesia  affinitata,  57 ;  alchemillata, 

191,  354,  355  ;  decolorata,  57  ;   mi- 

norata,  355 
Emydia  cribrum,  143,  178,  307,  356 
Enallagma  cyathigerum,  350 
Endromis  versicolor,  147 
Ennomos  angularia,  141 ;   tiliaria,  320, 

322,  347,  351 
Entomological  Societies,  &c.,  a  proposed 

list  of,  24 
Entomological  Society,  a  new  local,  24 
Entomology,  the  New,  81,  110,  185 ;  six 

years  of,  in  Galway,  88,  169,  190 
Enychus  cressida,  76 
Ephelia  varinervis,  77 
Ephestia  kiihniella,  842 


Ephippiphora  foenella,  276 
Ephyra  omicronaria,  275 
Epichnopteryx  pulla,  199 
Epione  advenaria,  144,  146;   apiciaria, 
28,  57;  parallellaria,  190;   vesper- 
taria,  32,  70,  78 

Epigraphia  steinkelneriana,  57 

Epinephele  hyperanthes,  17 ;  ida,  37 ; 
lycaon,  36 ;  nurag,  119 ;  tithonus, 
17,37 

Epischnia  bankesiella,  342 

Episema  glaucina,  178 

Epunda  lichenea,  29,  30, 171,  :322 ;  nigra, 
77,  236 

Erastria  fasciana,  328 

Erebia  blandina,  305,  359;  aethiops,  305; 
epiphron,  83,  158  ;  neoridas,  36 

Eriocephala  calthella,  149 

Eriogaster  lanestris,  234 

Eros  (Platycis)  minutus,  on  a  habit  of, 
161 

Errata,  25,  37,  80,  118,  322,  355 

Essex — Amphidasys  strataria,  178;  Co- 
lias  edusa,  320  ;  hyale  at  Dover- 
court,  221 ;  Deilephila  galii,  larvge  of, 
325 ;  Hemiptera-Heteroptera  of  Pur- 
fleet,  222  ;  notes  on  the  season,  325 ; 
Vanessa  antiopa,  178 

Eubolia  cervinaria,  822 

Eucheira  sociaiis,  152 

Euchloe  cardamines,  144,  145,  271 ;  hes- 
perides,  268;  supposed  new  species 
of,  218,  268 

Euclidia  glyphica,  146  ;  mi,  146 

Euconista  agaritharia,  179 

Eucranium  arachnoides,  224  (fig.).  229, 
281 

Eugonia  alniaria,  26,  57 ;  erosaria,  57, 
190;  fuscantaria,  26,  190;  querci- 
naria,  57 

Eumestleta,  note  on,  314 

Eupelmus  urozonus,  202 

Euperia  fulvago,  141,  286 

Eupithecia  abbreviata,  57 ;  assimilata 
141 ;  consignata,  104  ;  constrictata 
304  ;  coronata,  141 ;  debiliata,  191 
exiguata,  57  ;  expallidata,  57  ;  ex 
tensaria,  104  ;  fraxinata,  191 ;  hel 
veticaria,  75;  indigata,  141,  lUl 
lariciata,  57,  141,  14U  ;  minutata  ? 
67 ;  nanata,  57 ;  pulchellata,  191 
303 ;  pumilata,  57  ;  ultimaria,  245 
vulgata,  57 ;  virgaureata,  191 

Eupacilia  erigerana,  343 

'  European  Butterflies  and  Moths,'  220 

Eurymene  dolobraria,  190,  322 

Euryproctus  nemoraUs,  153 

Euthemonia  russula,  3U,  143 

Euzophera  oblitella,  342 

Exhibition  of  Tropical  Lepidoptera, 
320 

Extermination  of  Lepidoptera,  natural 
and  artificial,  217 
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Feniseca  tarquinius,  152 

Flight  of  insects,  :318 

Formica  nigra,  229 ;  rufa,  26 ;  smarag- 

dina,  357 
Fossil  butterfly,  a,  72 

Gaudaritis  flavata,  199 

Gelechia  portlandicella,   343 ;    tetrago- 

nella,  343 
Genera    of    moths,    confusion    in    the 

names  of,  168 
Geometra  papilionaria,   28,  30,  57,  59, 

141,  146,  190,  249,  305 
Gloucesteeshire — Notes  from,  31 ;  Nys- 

sia  hispidaria  in,  179 
Glyphisia  crenata,  25,  65 
Glypta  bicernis,  75 
Gnophos  obscuraria,  11,  190,  304 
Gnophria  rubricollis,  90,  234 
Gonia  lateralis,  154 
Goniomyia  jecunda,  77 
Gonoptera  libatrix,  146 
Gortyna  ochracea,  26 
Grapholitha  gemmiferana,  343 
Grease,  extraction  of  moth,  6,  25  ;  in  the 

thorax,  195 
Gymnochseta  viridis,  251 

Habrostola  tripartita,  57,  236 ;  urticse,  30 

Hadena  adusta,  30,  141 ;  contigua,  77, 
141;  171,  322;  dentina,  57;  dis- 
similis,  322 ;  genistae,  78  ;  glauca, 
171,  peregrina,  68;  pisi,  :iO ;  por- 
phyrea,  68;  protea,  29,  57;  recti- 
linea,  171 ;  satura,  68  ;  thalassina, 
30,  57, 146  ;  paper  on  the  genus,  225 

Halictus  smeathmanella,  77 

Hampshire  —  Anommatus  12-striatus, 
274  ;  Asemum  striatum,  198 ;  Chce- 
rocampa  celerio,  349 ;  Colias  edusa, 
70,  71,  297  ;  collecting  in  New 
Forest,  274,  275 ;  Decticus  verruci- 
vorus,  31  ;  Dragonflies  in  New 
Forest,  296  ;  Nemobius  sylvestris  in 
New  Forest,  297;  notes  from  Gos- 
port,  71,  —  from  Eingwood,  142 ; 
Odontaeus  mobilicornis  at  Shirley 
Warren,  274;  Phosphasnus  hemi- 
pterus,  274  ;  Ehopalocera  from 
Bournemouth,  322 

Hecatera  chrysozona,  171,  322 ;  serena, 
26,  236 

Hedya  servillana,  323 

Heliaca  tenebrata,  146 

Heliophobus  popularis,  30 

Heliothis  armigera,  138;  dipsacea,  75, 
144  ;  peltigera,  76 ;  scutosa,  25 

Hehozela  betula,  344 

Hemaris  bombyliformis,  143 ;  fuciformis, 
143 

Hemiptera-Heteroptera  of  Purfleet,  222 

Hemithea  strigata,  57,  190 

Hepialus  sylvanus,  13,90;  velleda,13,90 


Hercyna  phrygalis,  342 

Hermaphrodite  Epione  vespertaria,  78 ; 
Lycaena  icarus,  244 

Herminia  metonalis,  99 

Hertfordshire  —  Lepidoptera  observed 
in,  204 

Hesperia  actaeon,  37";  comma,  37 ;  li- 
neola,  37,  342;  paniscus,  233;  syl- 
vanus, 37 

Heterocera  from  Caussols,  178,  222 

Heterogenea  limacodes,  14,  90 

Heteromyza  atricornis,  248 

Heteroneura  albimana,  196 

Heteronychus  arator,  231 

Heteronympha  merope,  153 

Hexeris  of  Grote,  the  lepidopterous 
genus,  267 

Heydenia  auromaculata,  343 

Himera  pennaria,  57,  144,  146 

Homopyralis  tactus,  Grote,  the  oldest 
name  for,  242 

Hornets  at  sugar,  30 ;  in  Worcestershire, 
31 

Hiibner's  Exotic  Lepidoptera,  136,  178 

Huntingdonshire  —  A  day  in  Monk's 
Wood,  107 

Hybernia  aurantiaria,  30,  57,  146 ;  defo- 
liaria,  57, — in  January,  71 ;  margi- 
nalia, 57 ;  progemmaria,  30 

Hydrelia  unca,  70 

Hydrilla  palustris,  67 

Hydi'oecia  micacea,  26 

Hylophila  bicolorana,  143,  276 

Hypena  damosalis,  15,  50;  idaeusalis,  50; 
obesalis,  179;  obsitalis,  342 

Hyperacmus  crassicornis,  153 

Hypochrysops  scintillans,  148,  149 

Hypostena  medorlna,  248 

Hypsipetes  ruberata,  30, 191 ;  trifasciata 
191 

Hyria  muricata,  191,  302 


Ichneumon  fuscipes,  75 ;  pyrrhopus,  75 

Ichneumonidse,  new  species  of,  316 

Ingura,  North  American  Noctuidae  of  the 
genus,  282,  331 

Ino  ampelophaga,  178 

Insects  at  light,  26,  55  ;  in  a  decayed 
cherry  tree,  284 ;  notes  on  common, 
202 

lodis  lactearia,  30,  57 

Ireland  —  Acentropus  niveus  abundant, 
273 ;  Aplecta  advena,  32  ;  Bryophila 
muralis  var.,  270  ;  Catalogue  of  the 
Lepidoptera,  13,  16,  40,  124,  208, 
237,  263 ;  Entomology  in  Co.  Gal- 
way,  88  ;  Lepidoptera  at  Clonbrock, 
322  ;  Leucophasia  sinapis,  221 ;  Me- 
litffia  artemis,  221 ;  Notodonta  bi- 
color,  42;  Pygaera  anachoreta,  44; 
Zygasna  pilosellge  var.,  270 

Ivy  blossom,  20 
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Kent — Decticus  verrucivorus,  31 ;  Chce- 
rocampa  celerio,  349  ;  Colias  edusa, 
320  ;  collecting  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
350 ;  Pachetra  leucophaea,  246,  27-3 ; 
Pieris  daplidice  at  Margate,  270,— 
at  Ramsgate,  298;  Plusia  moneta, 
246,  272,  320 ;  Spring  Lepidoptera 
at  Folkestone,  199, — at  Tonbridge, 
198 ;  Vanessa  c-album,  321,  347 

"  Kyanizing"  and  the  "Emeralds,"  347 

Laslia  coenosa,  25,  244,  347 

Lamellicorn  beetles  on  pasturage  in  Ar- 
gentine territories,  229 

Lancashire  —  Butalis  cicadella,  246  ; 
Notesj  from  North,  301 ;  Paedisca 
rubiginosa,  246;  Stigmonota  ravu- 
lana,  221 

Laphria  marginata,  328 

Laphygma  exigua,  67,  346 

Larentia  csesiata,  303,  352,  354,  355; 
didymata,  57 ;  flavicinctata,  355 ; 
multistrigaria,  57  ;  olivata,  191  ; 
salicata,  191 ;  viridaria,  62 

Larva  of  Callimorpha  hera,  120,  176 ;  of 
Catephia  alchymista,  247 ;  of  Gas- 
tropacha  quercifolia,  201 ;  of  Papilio 
homerus,  149 ;  of  Tritoma  bipustu- 
lata,  194 

Larvae,  dark  chamber  for,  159;  import- 
ed, 138;  on  monkshood,  268,  294, 
317,  347;  new  food  for  silk-pro- 
ducing, 243 ;  of  Pieris  brassicas  in 
November,  106 ;  polyphagous,  242 

Lasiocampa  ilicifolia,  25,  346;  querci- 
foha,  276  [299 

Lebia  chlorocephala,  299 ;  cyanocephala, 

Lecanium  from  Rochester,  N.Y.  (U.S.A.), 
on  a,  332 

Lepidoptera  of  Ireland,  a  catalogue  of 
the,  13,  l(j,  40,  124,  208,  237,  263 ; 
of  Lincolnshire,  232 ;  from  Lundy 
Isle,  203 ;  at  Ringwood,  131 ;  from 
the  Scilly  Isles,  9 ;  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  York,  70 

Lepidoptera,  at  light,  147,  324;  extra 
wings  of,  163  ;  first  and  last  appear- 
ance of,  61;  frequenting  flowers  of 
Caltha  palustris,  176 ;  migration  of, 
133  ;  observed  in  Easter  week,  179  ; 
scarcity  of,  20 ;  senses  in  the,  336  ; 
unusual  pairing  of,  269 

Leptispa  pygmsea,  148 

Leptogramma  literana,  57,  323 

Lestes  sponsa,  296 

Leucania  albipuncta,  67, 178,  245 ;  brevi- 
linea,  139 ;  comma,  146,  235,  237 ; 
conigera,  2(i ;  extranea,  11,  07,  170, 
237;  impudens,  28,  237;  1-album, 
67  ;  lithargyria,  2U  ;  Uttoralis,  237  ; 
obsoleta,  203,  237  ;  putrescens,  07  ; 
Btraminea,  235 ;  turca,  322 ;  vitel- 
lina,  11,  07,  316 


Leucospis  biguetina,  16;  gibba,  16;  gi- 

gas,  1(1 ;  rufonotata,  16 
Libellula  scotica,  270,  296, 349 ;  striolata, 

290,  350;    quadrimaculata,  75,  86, 

220,  270,  349 
Life-history  of  Vanessa  c-album,   257, 

287 
Limenitis  dissipus,  75 ;  sibylla,  142,  275 
Limnaine  Rhopalocera  allied  to  Caduga, 

110 
Limnobia  bifasciata,  328 
Lincolnshire — The  Lepidoptera  of,  232 
Lipara  lucens,  276 
Liparis  monacha,   75,  275 ;   salicis,   in 

London  district,  347 
Lissonota  sulphurifera,  75 
Lita  blandulella,  343;   ocellatella,  343; 

salicornife,   343 ;     semidecandrella, 

343 ;  suffidella,  343 
Lithocolletis  anderidae,  betulse,  crasico- 

lella,  distentella,  sorbi,  344 
Lithosia  aureola,  274 ;  caniola,  25,  178, 

346;  griseola,  28,  139,  143;  mero- 

mella,  56,  70, 234,  247  ;  molybdeola, 

25,  346;    quadra,   11,   234;    rubri- 

collis,   143,  234;    sericea,   25,  328; 

stramineola,  28 ;  unita,  178 
Lobophora  carpinata,  67,  144,  191 ;  hal- 

terata,  191 ;  lobulata,  30  ;  polycom- 

mata,  199  ;  sexalisata,  144, 191 ;  vi- 

retata,  144,  154 
Lomaspilus  marginata,  30 
Lophopteryx  camelina,  26 
Luperina  cespitis,  56,  67,  170  ;  dumerili, 

67  ;  gueneei,  67  ;  tcstacea,  26,  56 
Lycaena  acis,  65,  346 ;    segon,  28,  305 ; 

argiades,   342 ;    argiolus,  135,  142, 

174,  180,  198,  199,  274 ;  arion,  150, 

244 ;  eros,  116  ;  exilis,  74 ;  comyntas, 

152;  orbitulus,  116;  pheretes,  116; 

pseudargiolus,  152 ;  trochilus,  74 
Lygris  prunata,  179 
Lythria  purpuraria,  104 

Macaria  liturata,  28,  57,  141,  191 

Macquartia  affinis,  196 

Macrogaster  castanese,  14,  90 

Macroglossa  bombyliformis,  28,  250,  274, 
276,322;  fuciformis,251,274;  stel- 
latarum,  11,  17,  28,  31,  32,  56,  70, 
77,  106,  107,  141, 143, 146, 184,  234  ; 
and  colour,  20,  62,  134 

Macro-Lepidoptera,  Proposed  List  of 
Derbyshire,  273 

Madopa  salicalis,  68 

Mallota  eristaloides,  326 

Mamestra  abjecta,  67 

Margarodes  unionalis,  104 

Meganostoraa  caesoni,  154 

Megathopa  violacea,  224,  229,  (fig.)  231 

Meigenia  majuscula,  136,  201 

Melanargia  (for  Melitaea)  galatea,  36, 
107,  233  ;  syllus,  36 
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Melanic  form  of  Phigalia  pedaria,  157 

Melanippe  hastata,  78  ;  montanata,  30  ; 
rivata,  352  ;  unangulata,  191 

Melanism,  19,  21,  172 

Melanostoma  quadrimaculatum,  203 

Melanthia  albicillata,  30,  141,  191,  275 ; 
hastata,  191 ;  ocellata,  30,  57 

Meliana  flammea,  67 

Melissoblaptes  gularis,  343 

Melitffia  artemis,  203,  221,  233  ;  athalia, 
35  ;  aurinia,  1,  75,  85 ;  cinxia,  35 ; 
didyma,  35  ;  parthenise,  35 

Membracidae,  some  new  species  of,  150 

Merodon  equestris,  299 

Mesapia  peloria  and  its  allies,  99,  174 

Mesopolobus  fasciiventris,  202 

Metrocampa  margaritaria,  30,  67 

Miana  arcuosa,  70,  355 ;  bicoloria,  146, 
170 

Microgaster  russatus,  153 

Microphysa  jucunda,  315 

Micropteryx  caledomella,  343;  kalten- 
bachii,  343  ;  sangiella,  343 

Middlesex — Observations  in  North,  145  ; 
Argynnis  paphia  on  Stanmore  Com- 
mon, 272 ;  Vanessa  polychloros  in 
Regent's  Park,  295;  Colias  edusa, 
297  ;  Tortrices  at  Northwood,  323 

Migration  of  insects,  203 

Mimesa  dahlbomi,  77 

Mimicking  butterflies,  74,  75 

Mimicry  in  insects,  112, 200  ;  of  Phlogo- 
phora  meticulosa,  317 

Miscodera  arctica,  83 

Miselia  oxyacanthae,  57 

Moma  orion,  91 

Monkswood,  a  day  in,  107 

Monochammus  sartor,  226 

Monstrosities  occurring  in  Eros  (Platy- 
cis)  minutus,  33 

Moth-grease  spreads,  how,  91 

Moth-trap,  the  illuminated,  55 

Mycolepta  luteola,  328 

Myrmica  ruf a,  153 ;  sanguinea,  153 

Myrmosa  melanocephala,  358 

Naclia  ancilla,  90 

Naphthaline,  294 

Nascia  cilialis,  104 

Nathalis  iole,  74 

Nemeobius  lucina,  28,  77,  225,  251 

Nemeophila  plantaginis,  77,  225,  234 

Nemobius  sylvestris,  297 

Nemophora  pilella,  65 

Nepticula  assimilella,  auromarginella, 
desperatella,  ?  fllipendulsB,  fulgens, 
gei,  hodgkinsoni,  nylandriella,  pyri, 
rubivora,  serella,  345  ;  tormentil- 
lella  ?,  219  ;  torminalis,  woolhopi- 
ella,  345 

Neuria  reticulata,  234,  264 ;  saponarise, 
203,  235 

Neuronia  popularis,  26,  56,  146,  178 


Nisoniades  tages,  37 

Noctua  baia,  30 ;  brunnea,  30,  56 ;  cas- 
tanea,  170;  dahlii,  170,  322;  de- 
puncta,  56 ;  festiva,  56 ;  glareosa, 
30,  202,  327,  353;  neglecta,  352; 
plecta,  56 ;  rubi,  146 ;  sobrina,  68, 
170  ;  subrosea,  68,  346  ;  triangulum, 
30 ;  umbrosa,  30,  56,  77 

Noctuid  moths,  notes  on  the  synonymy 
of,  47,  192,  213,  240,  265 

Nola  albulalis,  244,  346  ;  centonalis,  244, 
346 ;  confusalis,  56,  322  ;  cuculla- 
tella,  26,  90 ;  strigula,  275,  295 

Nomada  alternata,  77  ;  ochrostoma,  252 

Nonagria  arundinis,  235  ;  brevilinea,  67, 
346 ;  cannsB,  346 ;  lutosa,  26 ;  neu- 
rica,  346 ;  sparganii,  67 ;  typhee, 
235 

Norfolk  —  Notes  from  Norwich,  31 ; 
Plusia  moneta,  272,  299  ;  Catocala 
fraxini  at  Norwich,  298 

Nothochrysa  capitata,  249 

Notodonta  chaonia,  78,  91,  144 ;  dic- 
taga,  26,  234,  252  ;  dictaeoides,  56, 
90,  234,  322,  324  ;  dromedarius, 
234  ;  torva,  342  ;  trepida,  56  ;  tri- 
lophus,  346  ;  trimacula,  56  ;  ziczac, 
234 

Nottinghamshire  —  Collecting  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Worksop,  140 

Nudaria  mundana,  225 ;  senex,  28,  70, 
143 

Numeria  pulveraria,  57 

Nyssia  hispidaria,  176,  226,  243,  248  ; 
zonaria,  190 

Obituary — Garden,  Major-Gen.  George, 
108;  Weir,  John  Jenner,  157;  Wil- 
liams, James  Trimmer,  228 ;  Bar- 
nard, George,  228 ;  Machin,  William, 
300 ;  Wellman,  John  Kichard,  360 

Observations  in  North  Middlesex,  145 

Ocneria  dispar,  15,  25,  153,  201,  327 

Odontffius  mobilicornis,  274 

Odontopera  bidentata,  30,  57,  146 

(Enectus  mirabilis,  200 

Olibrus  gaminus,  72 

Ommatochila,  n.  gen.,  315  ;  mundula, 
315 

Oncomera  (for  Ocnomera)  femorata,  71 

Operina  croceago,  171 

Ophiodes  lunaris,  68,  295,  322 

Oporabia  dilatata,  30  ;  filigrammaria, 
191 

Ornithoptera  andromache,  200 ;  croesus, 
249  ;  paradisea,  200  ;  trojana,  200 

Ornix  fagivora,  344 ;  fragariae,  344 

Orthetrum  caerulescens,  296 

Ortholitha  moeniata,  179 

Orthosa  lota,  29 ;  macilenta,  29,  57 ; 
suspecta,  70 ;  witzenmanni,  179, 194 

Orthotaenia  branderiana,  323 

Osmia  bicolor,  77 ;  xanthomelana,  252 
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Oxfordshire — Captures  in,  223 ;  Dragon- 
flies  near  Oxford,  296 ;  Petasia  cas- 
sinea,  348 

Pachetra  leucophsea,  67,  221,  246,  249, 

273,  346 
Pachnobia  alpina,  170,  346 ;  hyperborea, 

68 ;  rubricosa,  27,  56,  170,  236 
Pachyenemia  hippocastanaria,  144,  251 
Pachylomerus,  the  genus,  254 
Psedisca  rubiginosa,  246 
Panagra  petraria,  30,  57 
Panolis  piniperda,  170,  236 
Panorpa  gibberosa,  224 
Papilio    asterias,    75  ;     cassiope,    176 ; 

electa,  249 ;   epiphron,  176 ;    gyas, 

249  ;  hewitsonii,  249 ;  homerus,  149 ; 

hospiton,  119 ;  machaon,  28,   139, 

268 ;  neumageni,  66 ;  philenor,  75 ; 

priamus,  249  ;    telearchus   2  >  ^56  ; 

troilus,  75  ;  turnus,  75 
Pararge  egeria,  29,  36, 142, 143, 202,  233, 

250, 274 ;  megaera,  29,  36  ;  maera,  36 ; 

Parnassius  apollo,  76 ;    delius,  76, 

340;  glacialis,  76;  hardwickii,  76; 

jacquemontii,  76;  mnemosyne,  184; 

phoebus,   76,   340;    smintheus,   76, 

840 
Pelurga  comitata,  28 
Penthina  capraeana,  350 
Pentodon  contractus,  231 ;  niveus,  231 
Perga,  a  new  classification  of  the  genus, 

338 
Pericallia  syringaria,  28,  57,  146,  322 
Periplaneta  australasige,  357 
Peronea  comariana,  323 ;  (Leptogramma) 

hastiana,  276 ;  maccana,  137,  201 ; 

perplexana,  324  ;  variegana,  295 
Petasia  casinea,  348 
Phasiane  scutularia,  179 
Phibalapteryx   lapidata,    358;    lignata, 

70 ;  polygrammata,   104,  245 ;  vit- 

albata,  191,  199 
Phigaiia  pedaria,  71 
Philometra,  the  genus,  97,  164 
Phloeodes  immundana,  139 

Phorbia ?,  201 

Phorodesma  bajularia,  28,  275 ;  pustu- 

lata,  140  ;  smaragdaria,  249,  326 
Phosphtenus  hemipterus,  274 
Photopteryx  lactana,    323,   350;    sicu- 

lana,  139 
Phylogeny  of  the  Pierinse,  73,  148 
Phytomyza  aquilegise,  75 
Pieris  brassicas,  295,  348  ;  daplidice,  184, 

245,  271,  298,  346;    davidis,  128; 

dubernardi,  128  ;    mesentina,  128 ; 

peloria,  127 
Pimpla  bridgmanii,  n.  sp.,  310 
Platetrum  depressum,  86,  147,  221,  350 
Platychirus  spathulatus,  25^ 
Platycis  (Eros)  minutus,  on  a  habit  of, 
161 


Platypteryx  falcula,  234 ;  hamula,  234  ; 

lacertula,  234 
Plusia  bractea,  171,  245  ;  chrysitis,  26, 

30,  57  ;  chryson,  245 ;  festucse,  70, 

270, — double-brooded,  243  ;  gamma, 

26,  29,  30,  57  ;  interrogationis,  303  ; 

iota,  20,  30,  141,  146,  237  ;  moneta, 

30,    75,    148,    246,   272,   320,    342; 

ni,   349  ;    pulchrina,    26,   30,    141, 

146 
Plutella  cruciferarum,  272 
Pcecilocampa  populi,  15,  56,  90,  234 
Polia  tiavicincta,  26,  146 ;   nigrocincta, 

68 ;  xanthomista,  68 
Polygonia  comma,  151  ;  interrogationis, 

151 
Polyommatus  dispar,  244, — var.  rutilus, 

184  ;  phlceas,  20,  87 
Pompilus  spissus,  358 
Postal-box  without  packing,  patent,  197, 

203 
Praon  absinthii,  n.  sp.,  316 
Procris  staticis,  146 
Protective  resemblances  in  S.  American 

insects,  51 
Pseudoterpna  cytisaria,   30;    pruinata, 

57 
Psilura  monacha,  56,  234 
Psodos  coracina,  77,  355 
Pterostichus  nigrita,  26 
Pterostoma  palpina,  28,  234,  247,  322 
Ptilodontis  palpina,  234 
Ptilophora  plumigera,  90 
Pupation  of  Epinephele  ianira,  66 
*' Pyralis  "  plumbealis,  315 
Pyrameis   atalanta,    151,   233 ;    cardui, 

233  ;  gonerilla,  196  ;  huntera,  151 ; 

myrinna,  299 
Pyrausta  purpuralis,  57 
Pyrrharctia  Isabella,  138 
Pyrrhosoma  minium,  87,  221,  270 
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Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society  for  the  year  1893,'  180 

•  Victorian  Butterflies  and  how  to  col- 
lect them,'  by  Ernest  Anderson  and 
F.  P.  Scott,  80 
Relaxing  insects,  22 
Reports  of  Societies,  32 

Birmingham  Entomological,  77,  153, 
203,  225, 251,  299,  328,  359 

Carlisle  Entom.  and  Nat.  Hist.,  300 

Entomological  of  London,  27,  73,  74, 
148,  199,  223,  325,  355 

Herts  Nat.  History,  204 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomolo- 
gical, 75,  76,  154,  204,  328,  359 

Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
(Entom.  Sect.),  225 

Midland  Railway  Naturalists',  204, 
252 

Nonpareil  Entomological  and  Natural 
History,  359 

North  London  Nat.  Hist,  (excursion), 
250 

Nottingham  Entomological,  78 

Reading  Natural  History,  154 

South  London  Entom.  and  Nat.  Hist., 
74,  75,  151,  201,  247,  276,  298,  326, 
357 

Streatham  Entomological,  78 

York  and  District  Field  Naturalists', 
78 
Retinia  margarotana,   343 ;   pinicolana, 
57  ;  posticana,  343 ;    resinana,  the 
cells  of,  316 ;  retiferana,  343 
Rhina  barbirostris,  223 
Rhizarcha  areolaris,  75 
Rusina  tenebrosa,  30,  56 

Samia  cecropia,  151 

Sarothripa  revayana,  143 

Saturnia  pavonia,  28,  234 

Satyrus  acteea,  alcyone,  arethusa,  bri- 
seus,  circe,  hermione,  36  ;  neomiris, 
116,  119 

Sawflies,  notes  on,  175 

Scalopse  albitarsis,  196 

Scarcity  of  Pieris  brassicsB,  318,  348 
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VARIETIES     OF    ARGYNNIS    EUPHROSYNE    AND 
MELITJEA     AURINIA, 

By  F.  W.  Frohawk,  F.E.S.,  and  R.  South. 


Fig.  1.  Argynnis  euphrosyne,  S'  ab.    Fig.  2.  Melitcea  aurinia  (artemis),  ?  ab. 
Fig.  3.  Melitcea  aurinia,  ^ . 

Figure  1. —  Argynnis  euphrosyne,  S'  ab.,  captured  May  5th, 
1893,  in  Lancashire,  by  Mr.  T.  Baynes,  in  whose  collection  the 
specimen  now  is. 

Fore  wings  pale  fulvous,  blackish  at  the  base;  there  is 
an  elongate  black  spot  at  the  outer  extremity  of  discoidal 
cell,  one  about  the  middle  of  the  cell,  and  one  below  this 
last  in  the  submedian  interspace;  the  submarginal  area  is 
traversed  by  a  series  of  six  blackish  spots,  the  second  to  fifth 
of  which  are  more  or  less  elongated,  and  the  sixth  double  and 
ill-defined;  marginal  line  black,  preceded  by  black  triangular 
spots  on  the  nervules.     Hind  wings  :  basal  two-thirds  black,  the 
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centre  clothed  with  long  pale  fulvous  hairs ;  outer  third  pale 
fulvous,  intersected  by  black  nervules.  Under  surface  of  fore 
wings  paler  than  above,  especially  at  apex  and  along  outer 
marginal  area ;  spots  in  cell  as  on  upper  surface,  but  on  the 
submarginal  area  the  spots  are  obscure  reddish  brown,  the  two 
upper  ones  most  conspicuous  and  projected  to  outer  margin  ;  the 
marginal  spots  are  absent :  hind  wings  pale  buff,  the  outer  third 
limited  by  a  waved  reddish  line ;  the  nervules  are  bordered  with 
reddish  on  this  portion  of  the  wing,  and  there  is  a  silver  patch 
in  each  interspace ;  in  the  centre  of  the  wing  is  a  large  elongate 
silver  spot,  which  is  only  separated  from  the  fourth  internervular 
patch  by  the  reddish  wavy  line. — E.  S. 

Figure  2. — Melitcea  aurinia  (artemis),  2  ab.,  bred  from 
Penarth  pupae,  May,  1893.     In  F.  W.  Frohawk's  collection. 

Upper  side :  basal  half  dark  smoky  brown  ;  apical  portion  of 
primaries  pale  straw-yellow ;  semitransparent  in  certain  lights. 
Under  side :  primaries  with  a  submarginal  pale  straw-yellow 
band  ;  the  usual  tawny  orange  colouring  is  much  deeper  in  tone, 
inclining  to  russet-brown ;  the  secondary  on  right  side  has  the 
usual  tawny  orange  submarginal  band  entirely  missing,  the 
series  of  black  spots  only  remaining  on  the  creamy  white 
ground ;  on  the  left  side  the  band  is  slightly  indicated ;  the  five 
basal  creamy  white  spots  found  in  normal  specimens  are  absent 
in  this  variety,  and  partially  replaced  by  black  markings. — 
F.  W.  F. 

Figure  3. — Melitaa  aurinia,  ^  ab.,  bred  May,  1893,  from 
Penarth  pupae.     In  Mr.  J.  H.  Carpenter's  collection. 

Upper  surface :  primaries  smoky  black,  without  any  cream- 
coloured  markings,  only  the  tawny  orange  spots  present  ; 
secondaries  black,  the  submarginal  band  and  median  markings 
in  bold  contrast  to  the  black  ground.  Under  side :  resembling 
normal  specimens,  excepting  the  basal  area  of  the  secondaries, 
which  are  somewhat  similar  in  variation  to  fig.  2,  but  in  a  more 
marked  degree,  exhibiting  four  large  deep  black  spots. — F.  W.  F. 


ON  THE  VERTICAL  DISTRIBUTION    OF   THE  BRITISH 
LEPIDOPTERA. 

By  W.  Harcourt  Bath. 

The  study  of  the  vertical  distribution  of  the  Lepidoptera  in 
this  country  is  a  by-path  of  Entomology  which  has  hitherto  been 
very  sadly  neglected. 

So  long  ago  as  1865,  Mr.  Jenner-Fust  published,  in  the 
*  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London,'  an 
account  of  the  geographical  distribution   of  the  Lepidoptera 
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occurring  in  the  British  Isles,  on  similar  lines  to  those  laid 
down  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  geogra- 
phical distribution  of  the  flowering  plants,  well  known  to  British 
botanists  as  the  '  Cybele  Britannica.'  The  author,  however,  does 
not  treat  whatever  of  their  vertical  distribution  (which  is  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  paucity  of  data  bearing  upon  the  subject), 
nor  has  anyone  else  attempted  to  do  so  since,  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Now  vertical  distribution  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  every  particular 
as  important  as  geographical  distribution,  for  it  estimates  the 
affinities  existing,  on  the  one  hand,  between  the  lowland  species 
occurring  in  this  country  and  their  relatives  in  more  elevated 
areas  in  the  South  of  Europe ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  between 
the  montanic  forms  found  in  these  isles  and  their  representatives 
occurring  at  still  higher  altitudes  in  the  alpine  regions  of  the 
central  and  southern  parts  of  the  Continent,  as  well  as  at  lower 
levels  in  arctic  and  subarctic  latitudes. 

Vertical  distribution,  besides,  gives  a  better  index  as  to  the 
range  of  temperature  and  other  climatic  phenomena  which  each 
species  can  endure  than  mere  geographical  distribution  is  capable 
of  doing  in  anything  like  the  same  area.  For  instance,  there  are 
greater  differences  of  temperature  found  in  ascending  a  hill  only 
some  3000  feet  in  altitude,  than  there  exists  between  the  Scilly 
Isles  and  the  extreme  north  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  which  are 
distant  from  one  another  about  700  miles.  On  the  average,  the 
distance  afforded  by  two  degrees  of  latitude  (i.  c,  139  miles), 
either  in  a  northerly  or  southerly  direction,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing only  a  difference  in  the  mean  annual  temperature  of 
about  one  degree  Fahrenheit,  which  a  trifling  ascent  or  descent 
of  a  hundred  yards  will  do  upon  the  side  of  any  hill.  This  is  well 
exemplified  in  Mr.  H.  G.Watson's  celebrated  'Cybele  Britannica' 
previously  alluded  to. 

Although  Mr.  Watson's  geographical  divisions  (employed  by 
Mr.  Jenner-Fust)  are  in  the  main  probably  the  most  natural 
provinces  which  could  possibly  have  been  decided  upon,  his 
vertical  divisions  or  zones  do  not  seem  to  be  so  well  suited  for 
studying  the  ascending  limits  of  the  Lepidoptera  in  this  country 
as  some  which  I  shall  suggest. 

The  brothers  Speyer,  in  their  great  work  on  the  distribution 
of  the  Swiss  and  German  Lepidoptera,  define  five  vertical  or 
ascending  zones  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  Lowland  zone.  This  includes  all  the  valley  region  up 
to  the  limit  to  which  the  walnut  and  sweet  chestnut  will  grow. 
In  the  southern  alps  it  terminates  at  about  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  in  the  northern  limestone  alps  it  is  somewhat 
500  feet  lower  ;  and  1000  feet  lower  still  in  Central  Germany  (in 
the  region  of  the  Schwarz  Wald,  or  famous  Black  Forest). 

2.  The  Hill  zone,  which  is  the  next  in  the  order  of  ascending, 
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terminates  respectively  in  the  south  alps,  the  north  alps,  and 
Central  Germany,  at  the  heights  of  about  4500,  4000,  and  3000 
feet,  and  is  the  highest  limit  at  which  the  oak,  beech,  and  birch 
trees  will  flourish. 

3.  The  Lower  Alpine  zone.  This  is  the  great  region  of 
coniferous  trees,  and  runs  up  to  the  height  of  6000,  5500,  and 
4500  feet  in  the  three  mountain  districts  mentioned  above.  In 
Norway  it  terminates  at  the  height  of  from  700  to  3000  feet, 
according  to  the  latitude. 

4.  The  Upper  Alpine  zone.  This  belt  extends  above  the  pine 
trees  to  the  additional  height  of  1500  feet,  and  is  the  region  of 
the  rhododendron,  great  tracts  of  which  occur  in  the  Swiss  alps, 
making  this  part  of  the  mountains  quite  bright  with  their 
millions  of  blossoms  in  the  summer  time.  In  Scandinavia  this 
belt  is  very  vaguely  represented,  the  width  being  often  reduced 
to  very  trivial  dimensions. 

5.  The  Snow  zone.  In  this  zone  only  small  alpine  plants 
and  lichens  flourish,  and  it  extends  up  to  where  the  first  great 
patches  of  the  everlasting  snow  are  encountered,  which  is  some- 
times several  hundreds  of  feet  beyond  the  theoretical  line  of 
congelation. 

Now,  in  deciding  the  limitations  of  the  zones  in  the  British 
Isles,  I  have  been  guided  largely  by  the  preceding  plan,  and 
have,  as  far  as  possible,  given  the  exact  British  equivalents  for 
each  of  them.     My  proposed  list  is  therefore  as  under  : — 

1.  The  South  Coast  zone.  This  belt  coincides  with  the  lower 
portion  of  Speyers'  lowland  zone,  and  corresponds  to  the  limit  in 
Europe  to  which  the  grape-vine  will  flourish,  which  terminates 
polewards  at  the  annual  isotherm  of  50°  F.,  or  at  about  latitude 
50°  on  the  Continent.  In  the  British  Isles  it  includes  all  the 
southern  coasts  of  England  and  Wales,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Liverpool  in  the  west  to  Harwich  in  the  east,  as  well  as  all  the 
southern  portions  of  Ireland.  Its  southern  limits  are  in  the  Scilly 
Islands,  which  possess  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  53°  F.,  and 
it  includes  the  whole  of  the  south  coast  up  to  the  average  height 
of  about  300  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  constitutes  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Clematis  vitalha.  Several  Austral  species  of  Lepi- 
doptera  are  found  exclusively  in  this  region ;  but  the  only  species 
of  butterfly  which  can  be  said  to  belong  to  it  alone  is  the  little 
Lulworth  "  skipper"  (Hesperia  actceon).  I  think  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  this  zone,  as  an  unfair  value  would,  if  it  was  omitted, 
be  attached  to  the  one  which  immediately  follows  in  the  order  of 
ascending,  and  with  which  it  would  otherwise  be  incorporated. 

2.  The  Loiver  Hill  zone  corresponds  to  the  remaining  half  of 
Messrs.  Speyers'  lowland  zone,  and  terminates  in  this  country  at 
the  annual  isotherm  of  45°  F.  It  constitutes  by  far  the  most 
extensive  belt  in  the  British  Isles,  embracing  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  within  a  moderate  vertical  distance  of  the  sea-level, 
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north,  or  above  that,  of  the  preceding  zone.  To  it  accordingly 
belongs  the  great  bulk  of  our  indigenous  Lepidoptera.  In  the 
South  of  England  this  zone  extends  to  the  height  of  about  1800 
feet  above  the  sea-level ;  but  in  the  North  of  Scotland  it  sinks  to 
as  low  as  300  feet.  No  very  familiar  or  typical  botanical  pro- 
ductions may  be  enumerated  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
Lower  Hill  zone  in  this  country. 

3.  The  Upper  Hill  zone  is  the  British  equivalent  for  Speyers' 
2nd  or  Hill  zone,  also  of  Watson's  super-agrarian  zone,  and 
terminates  at  the  isotherm  of  41°  F.  It  constitutes  the  highest 
(or  most  northern)  limit  to  which  grain  can  be  cultivated,  and  it 
is  likewise  the  point  at  which  the  oak  and  the  common  bracken 
{Pteris  aquilina)  cease  to  grow.  In  the  Grampian  mountains  it 
terminates  at  the  height  of  1800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  in 
the  Snowdonian  range  of  North  Wales  it  is  somewhat  1000  feet 
higher.  By  reason  of  its  greatly  reduced  extent  in  this  country, 
this  zone  only  contains  a  small  proportion  of  the  species  of  Lepi- 
doptera found  in  the  preceding  zone.  Erehia  epiphron  (var. 
cassiope)  is  the  sole  species  of  butterfly  which  exclusively  inhabits 
this  zone,  and  it  is  the  only  true  alpine  species  of  Khopalocera 
which  we  possess  in  the  British  Isles.  It  does  not,  however,  here 
ascend,  comparatively,  to  anything  like  the  height  that  it  does  in 
the  mountains  of  Central  Europe,  where  it  exists  in  Speyers'  pine 
or  Lower  Alpine  belt. 

4.  Tlie  Lower  Alpine  zone  corresponds  to  the  zone  of  the 
same  name  defined  by  Messrs.  Speyer,  but  from  its  very  circum- 
scribed extent  it  only  possesses  comparatively  a  small  number  of 
species  of  Lepidoptera,  although  several  species  of  butterflies  are 
known  to  breed  within  its  boundaries.  In  England  and  Wales  it 
only  contains  a  few  mountain  summits  within  its  limits  from  the 
height  upwards  of  about  3000  feet,  but  in  Scotland  it  constitutes 
a  much  more  extensive  area  in  the  Grampians,  where  it  rises  to 
the  height  of  about  3300  feet,  terminating  at  the  annual  isotherm 
of  36°  F.  This  zone  constitutes  the  highest  limit  to  which  the 
heaths  will  grow,  Calluna  vulgaris  being  the  last  species  to 
succumb  to  the  increasing  cold.  In  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
Scandinavia,  it  is  the  highest  altitude  at  which  the  various 
species  of  pine  will  survive,  but  the  Scotch  fir  {Pinus  sylvestris), 
which  only  grows  to  the  height  of  2100  on  the  Grampians  (and 
therefore  only  just  enters  the  present  belt),  is  of  no  value  in 
estimating  the  British  equivalent  for  the  zone  in  question,  as  this 
tree  is  known  not  to  reach  to  nearly  so  great  an  altitude  as  several 
other  species  of  the  Coniferse,  to  which  it  belongs.  I  have,  there- 
fere,  been  compelled  to  adopt  the  common  heath  as  the  typical 
plant  of  this  belt  or  region. 

5.  The  Upper  Alpine  zone  is  of  still  more  limited  extent  than 
the  preceding  one,  containing  only  the  summits  of  the  highest  of 
the  Grampian  mountains  (from  about  3300  feet  above  the  sea- 
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level).  It  terminates  theoretically  at  the  height  of  4500  feet,  or 
the  theoretical  line  of  congelation.  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  chain,  however,  falls  short  of  this  altitude  by  about 
100  feet.  This  belt  constitutes  the  4th  or  Upper  Alpine  zone  of 
Messrs.  Speyer,  and  is  characterised  in  this  country  by  possess- 
ing a  flora  composed  only  of  small  alpine  plants  and  lichens, 
there  being  nothing  in  the  Grampians  corresponding  with  the 
lovely  rhododendrons  of  the  Swiss  alps.  The  5th  or  Snow  zone 
of  Messrs.  Speyer  is  not  represented  at  all  in  the  British  Isles, 
this  being  the  region  between  the  theoretical  and  the  actual 
snow-line  of  the  high  mountains  upon  the  Continent. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EXTRACTION    OF    MOTH-GREASE    BY    ETHER. 
By  H.  Guard  Knaggs,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

Some  months  since  there  appeared  in  your  pages  an  interesting 
discussion  on  the  removal  of  grease  from  moths,  in  which  Messrs. 
Christy,  Arkle,  Anderson,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Greene  took  part; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  considerable  advance  had  been  made 
by  the  former  gentlemen  towards  thoroughly  extracting  the  grease 
without  showing  any  external  blemish.  But  while  agreeing  with 
Messrs.  Christy  and  Arkle  as  to  the  efficacy  of  repeated  baths  of 
benzine  or  benzoline  to  eradicate  every  particle  of  grease,  thus 
rendering  the  insect  safe  for  the  future,  I  would  submit  that  there 
is  a  fluid  still  better  adapted  for  the  purpose,  namely,  ether. 
Methylated  ether  is  about  the  same  price  as  benzoline,  and  con- 
sequently considerably  less  than  benzine  coUas.  It  has  fully 
twice  the  insect-grease- solving  power  of  the  latter,  but  its  great 
merit  consists  in  the  rapidity  with  which  it  volatilises,  leaving 
the  pile  of  the  fur  in  its  natural  position,  and  thereby  giving  a 
freshened  appearance  to  the  specimen. 

Breaking  off  the  bodies  is  a  matter  of  judgment  decided  by  the 
size  of  the  species,  extent  of  grease,  age  of  the  specimen,  &c.  ; 
it  is  also  a  matter  of  convenience  and  an  economy  of  time  and 
material,  more  especially  with  the  larger  species  from  the  size  of 
Noctuce  to  Acherontiay  for  when  the  abdomina  alone  are  detached 
they  take  up  comparatively  little  space,  and  consequently  a 
larger  number  of  them  may  be  operated  upon  simultaneously, 
the  bath  receptacle  need  not  be  so  large  as  with  entire  insects, 
and  the  quantity  of  detergent  fluid  may  be  greatly  diminished, 
but  not  stinted.  With  regard  to  the  time  for  commencing 
operations,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  never  begin  until  the 
insects  are  thoroughly  set  and  dry,  even  though  signs  of  grease 
may  be  present ;  but  that,  in  a  reasonable  time  after  that,  the 
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sooner  any  examples  exhibiting  abdominal  stains,  or  indeed  any 
of  the  numerous  species  which  are  bound  to  go  wrong,  are  taken 
in  hand  the  better. 

A  small  scoopy  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  insect  to  be 
operated  upon,  will  be  found  advantageous  in  the  case  of  speci- 
mens which  are  recent  or  comparatively  so.  Its  use  is  to  make 
a  channel  from  the  thoracic  to  the  tail-end  of  the  abdomen,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  inserted  into  the  thoracic  end,  pushed  as  far 
as  it  will  go,  and  then  gently  withdrawn  again,  the  object  being 
to  give  the  ether  free  access  to  the  whole  length  of  the  interior. 
This  procedure  may  not  be  absolutely  necessary,  but  it  greatly 
expedites  the  removal  of  the  objectionable  matter.  Note. — Of 
course  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  might  be 
extracted  by  the  scoop  alone,  without  exhibiting  any  outward 
sign,  but,  as  the  ether  will  do  the  work  rapidly  and  completely, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  take  the  trouble.  Old  bodies  with  hard 
interiors  may  be  drilled  from  diaphragm  to  anal  end  to  admit 
the  fluid. 

As  a  hath  receptacle  nothing  can  be  better  than  a  bottle  of  the 
shape  recommended  for  benzine  by  Mr.  Christy,  but  for  ether  a 
perfectly -fitting  stopper  is  a  sine  qua  non.  This,  in  my  plan,  is  litted 
with  an  oblong  cork  stage,  of  a  width  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  easily,  and  of  a  length  shaped  to  lit  the  internal  diameter 
loosely  ;  it  is  loaded  with  two  strips  of  lead,  and  a  small  cork 
float  is  attached,  by  a  tether  of  about  half-an-inch,  to  one  of  the 
ends  by  means  of  pack-thread.  Cork  is  used  {pace  Mr.  Ander- 
son), because  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  important  to  keep  the  insects 
and  bodies  from  touching  one  another  or  the  stage.  As  for  the 
rest,  pin  the  specimens,  &c.,  on  the  stage  (the  ticket  numbers 
may  be  written  in  ordinary  ink,  and  if  they  are  submerged  even 
while  the  writing  is  wet,  and  kept  in  the  fluid  for  months,  they 
will  take  no  harm),  then  lift  the  cork  stage  by  the  float,  and 
lower  it  gently  into  the  bottle,  till  its  base  rests  flatly  on  the 
bottom,  cover  the  insects,  &c.  with  ether,  replace  the  stopper, 
and  put  away  in  a  cool  place,  for  warmth  does  not  suit  ether  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

The  duration  of  the  bath  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
insects  and  bodies  to  be  operated  on ;  if  large,  as  from  an 
average  Noctica  or  Bomhyx  upwards,  they  may  be  left  from  six  to 
ten  days ;  if  smaller,  half  the  time  may  be  enough.  At  the  end 
of  that  period  open  the  bottle,  grasp  the  cork-float  with  a  pair  of 
forceps,  gently  lift  out  the  stage,  and  lay  it,  loaded  side  down, 
on  a  plate ;  then  pour  off  the  liquor  into  a  narrow-mouthed 
bottle  axid  cork  tightly,  wipe  out  the  bath-botcle,  replace  the 
stage,  replenish  with  fresh  ether,  stopper,  and  put  away  for 
another  period,  by  which  time  the  cleansing  will  probably  be 
completed  ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  give  a  third  short  soaking  as  a 
rinse  to  wash  off  any  surface  grease.     Note. — If  the  fluids  of  the 
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first  and  second  soakings  are  bottled  together,  and  allowed  to 
settle,  the  clear  top  liquid  may  be  used  again  and  again  as  a 
first  bath  ;  that  of  the  third  bath  may  be  put  aside  for  a  future 
second  bath. 

The  drying  process  may  be  commenced  as  soon  as  we  arc 
satisfied  that  the  insects,  &c.  are  thoroughly  cleansed,  as 
evidenced  by  the  non-discoloration  and  absence  of  turbidity  of 
the  last  bath,  and  by  the  **feel"  of  the  interiors  of  the  bodies 
as  we  draw  the  scoop  along  their  sides.  Lift  out  the  stage,  and 
at  once  place  it  in  a  thorough  draught,  such  as  that  caused  by 
raising  the  lower  sash  of  a  window  a  few  inches ;  or,  better  still, 
find  a  warm  corner  with  a  temperature  not  over  80°,  where 
there  is  no  flame  ;  or  have  a  foot-warmer  of  hot  water  ready,  lay 
the  stage  upon  its  flat  surface,  and  fan  away  in  order  to 
accelerate  evaporation,  for  it  is  upon  the  quickness  of  the  drying 
that  the  future  fresh  appearance  of  the  specimen  depends.  Ab- 
sorbent powders  will  not  be  required  unless  the  insects  are  taken 
out  of  a  greasy  medium.  Perhaps  from  the  first  to  the  last  of 
the  process  described  a  week  or  even  a  month  may  elapse,  but 
the  aggregate  of  the  actual  attention  required  may  hardly 
exceed  half-an-hour,  with  which  short  expenditure  of  time 
dozens  of  specimens  can  be  rendered  safe  from  any  return  of 
grease  for  ever,  or  at  any  rate  till  they  perish  from  lapse  of  time, 
or  other  cause.  The  foregoing  remarks  apply  more  particularly 
to  entire  insects  of  small  or  moderate  size,  and  to  abdomina  of 
all  sizes. 

The  wings  and  thoraces  of  the  larger  species — too  big  for  the 
bottle — are  the  next  things  we  have  to  consider,  and  these 
require  a  different  treatment  to  that  already  mentioned.  As  far 
as  the  former  are  concerned,  if  the  thoraces  are  not  bad,  the 
best  thing  to  do  seems  to  be  to  put  a  quantity  of  one  or  other  of 
the  powders  generally  used  for  the  purpose  into  a  saucer,  and, 
having  shaped  the  surface  to  fit  the  insect,  press  the  latter  on  it ; 
then  saturate  it  thoroughly  by  dropping  ether  upon  it,  and 
quickly  cover  over  with  more  powder,  very  gently  tap  the  bottom 
of  the  saucer  against  the  table  in  order  to  cause  the  powder  to 
settle  closely  round  the  insect,  and  also  to  render  the  head  of  the 
pin  visible,  and  put  away  for  twenty-four  hours.  "With  two  or 
three  repetitions  of  this  procedure  the  specimen  will  usually  be 
found  free  from  grease ;  the  powder  may  be  shaken  and  blown 
off,  and,  after  a  brush  up  with  a  camel' s-hair  pencil,  blowing  the 
while,  the  fur  of  the  specimen  may  be  freshened  up  by  a  light 
spraying  with  ether,  while  rapid  evaporation  is  kept  up  by  fan- 
ning. It  is  surprising  how  quickly  and  easily  greasy  butterflies 
may  be  furbished  up  in  this  way.  But  beware  of  a  flame  or 
naked  light  while  at  this  work,  for  the  injunction  about  benzine  and 
inflammability  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  ether.  A  spray 
apparatus,  the  bellows  part  of  which  will  be  useful  for  pre- 
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serving  larvae,  according  to  Lord  Walsingham's  plan,  can  be 
procured  at  a  very  low  figure,  if  we  are  content  with  German 
manufacture. 

TlioraceSf  if  very  bad,  present  a  deplorable  appearance  ;  if  the 
grease  has  extended  to  the  pin,  a  green  salt  is  generated,  which 
so  distends  and  distorts  the  shape  of  the  thorax  that  the  inser- 
tions of  the  fore  and  hind  wings  part  company.  This  is  still 
more  exaggerated  and  unsightly  if  the  specimen  happens  to  have 
been  pinned  towards  one  side.  If  such  an  example  be  immersed 
in  ether,  the  green  salt  and  grease  surrounding  the  pin  will  be 
quickly  dissolved,  and  the  specimen  will  probably  float  off  the 
pin.  In  the  case  of  a  common  species  thus  affected,  it  would  be 
sheer  waste  of  time  and  talent  to  attempt  a  cure,  but  with  a 
rarity  it  might  be  worth  while,  after  cleansing  it,  to  detach  the 
abdomen,  with  hind  wings  attached,  and  try  the  operation  of 
excising  the  bulging  portions  of  the  thorax,  in  order  to  approxi- 
mate the  fore  and  hind  wings  into  something  like  their  natural 
position  ;  and  no  doubt,  with  skill  and  care,  such  a  specimen 
might  be  made  to  look  decent. 

A  word  of  warning.  —  ''Never  mix."  If  you  begin  with 
benzine,  keep  to  it ;  if  with  ether,  ditto.  Do  not  start  with  one 
and  finish  with  the  other,  or  you  will  regret  it. 

Should  any  one  wish  to  know  more  about  ether,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  enlighten  him  to  the  extent  of  my  ability.  The  present 
seems  a  fitting  opportunity  to  again  thank  those  gentlemen  who 
have  so  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  material  which  has  enabled 
me  to  complete  this  paper.  I  dare  say  there  are, — in  fact,  I  feel 
sure  there  must  be, — many  imperfections  in  the  methods  here 
advocated ;  but  I  much  doubt  if  a  better  fluid  than  methylated 
ether  can  be  found  for  the  purpose — at  the  price,  1  do  know  of 
other  fluids  which  may  be  able  to  give  even  ether  odds  in  a 
grease-cleansing  match,  though  most  of  them  are  too  costly  for 
the  purpose — but  there  !  Methylated  ether  is  good  enough  for 
the  present,  and  I  am  morally  sure  tljat  if  any  of  your  readers 
will  only  give  it  a  trial,  they  will  be  well  pleased  with  the  result. 

Camden  Road,  N.W.,  December,  1893. 


ON    A    COLLECTION    OF    LEPIDOPTERA    FEOM    THE 

SCILLY    ISLES. 

By  Egbert  Adkin,  F.E.S. 

CoNTBiBUTioNS,  howovor  small,  towards  a  knowledge  of  the 
fauna  of  an  isolated  district  are  always  interesting.  I  was 
therefore  glad  to  accept  the  invitation  of  my  brother,  Mr.  Banaiah 
W.  Adkin,  to  inspect  and  make  notes  upon  a  collection  of  Lepi- 
doptera  that  he  had  made  in  the  Scilly  Isles,  for  the  most  part 
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during  a  summer  holiday  extending  over  portions  of  the  months 
of  June,  July,  August  and  September,  1893 ;  but  for  the  purposes 
of  these  notes  some  few  species  that  he  had  obtained  during 
shorter  visits  in  other  years  are  incorporated. 

The  Scilly  group  consists  of  some  half-dozen  larger  islands, 
the  largest  of  tbem  being  about  three  and  a-half  miles  across  at 
its  extreme  points ;  about  thirty  smaller  ones,  and  innumerable 
rocks  and  ledges  ;  and  are  composed  entirely  of  a  coarse  type  of 
granite,  a  continuation  of  that  running  through  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  They  are  situate  27  miles  W.S.W.  from  the  Land's 
End,  and  are  contained  in  an  area  of  some  30  square  miles 
of  sea-room.  The  climate  is  mild  and  humid,  and  the  range 
of  temperature  small,  the  difference  between  the  mean  summer 
average  (58°  F.)  and  that  of  winter  (45°  F.)  being  only  13 
degrees ;  but  by  reason  of  their  exposed  situation,  the  islands 
are  subject  to  rapid  changes  of  weather  and  frequent  storms ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  only  the  half-dozen  larger  ones,  of  which 
by-the-bye  five  only  are  inhabited,  afford  sufficient  protection  to 
shelter  anything  beyond  sea-birds  and  lichens,  both  of  which, 
however,  abound  throughout  the  group. 

St.  Mary's,  the  island  on  which  the  collection  now  under 
notice  was  chiefly  made,*  is  much  the  largest  of  the  group ;  it 
consists  of  a  mainland  connected  by  a  sandy  isthmus,  on  which 
is  situated  the  town,  with  an  almost  barren  hill  known  as  "  The 
Garrison,"  the  whole  comprising  just  over  1500  acres.  The 
main  part  of  the  island  consists  chiefly  of  elevated  rocky  land, 
in  many  parts  bare  of  any  vegetation,  attaining  at  the  highest 
point  some  158  feet  above  sea-level,  and  intersected  by  two 
swampy  valleys,  the  larger  of  them,  which  contains  a  good-sized 
fresh-water  pond,  crossing  the  island  from  east  to  west,  the 
other  running  in  a  southerly  direction  and  meeting  it  at  about 
its  centre.  The  only  trees  on  the  island  are  some  fruit  orchards, 
frequently  surrounded  by  wych-elms,  and  a  few  small,  rather 
sickly-looking  poplars,  recently  planted  in  some  of  the  more 
sheltered  parts.  An  industry,  that  has  of  late  assumed  very  con- 
siderable proportions,  is  the  raising  of  early  flowers  {Narcissus 
and  the  like)  for  market ;  these  are  grown  in  fields,  chiefly  sur- 
rounded by  hedges  composed  of  Escalonia  macrantha  and  species 
of  Euonymus  and  Veronicaf  while  others  are  divided  by  stone 
walls.     The  uncultivated  portions  of  the  higher  lands,  where 

*^'-  Occasional  visits  were  paid  to  several  of  the  other  islands,  namely, 
Annet,  bt.  Agnes,  Sampson,  Brylier  and  St.  Martin's,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  islands,  all  of  whicli  are  similar  in  their  natural  featm-es  to  St. 
Mary's;  also  to  Tresco,  where  is  the  residence  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
islands,  T.  A.  Dorrien- Smith,  Esq.,  and  his  gardens,  m  wliicli  subtropical 
and  even  tropical  shrubs  and  plants,  such  as  paiuis,  aloes,  camellias,  prickly- 
pear,  and  many  others,  flourisii  side  by  side  with  the  common  furze  ;  but  in 
no  case  was  any  species  observed  that  was  not  met  with  on  St.  Mary's,  nor 
did  any  of  those  taken  exhibit  forms  varying  from  those  of  that  island. 
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sustaining  any  vegetation,  are  covered  with  masses  of  gorse, 
bramble,  and  heather  ;  while  along  the  cliff-edges  thrift  is 
abundant,  and  Silene  scarce  and  local.  The  valleys  contain 
large  quantities  of  rushes  {Ariuido  ?),  coarse  grass,  a  few  low- 
growing  plants,  and  many  very  fine  examples  of  the  royal  fern 
{Osmunda  regalis). 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
Lepidoptera  are  by  no  means  common  in  the  islands,  and  that 
one  has  to  work  hard  to  get  together  even  a  small  collection ;  but 
the  isolated  position  of  the  place  and  the  peculiar  climatic 
conditions,  already  referred  to,  would  lead  one  to  expect  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  variation  among  the  species  occurring 
there,  but  in  this  the  collection  is,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
very  disappointing. 

In  the  following  list,  where  no  comments  follow  a  species,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  it  was  comparatively  common  and  the 
specimens  taken  quite  typical : — 

Pieris  hrassiccBj  P,  rajJCB,  P.  napi. 

Epinephele  ianira,  the  commonest  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
species  met  with.  A  well-defined  local  form,  in  which  the  brown 
colour  of  the  wings  is  richer  and  more  velvety  than  usual,  somewhat 
approaching  that  of  Erehia  atJdops,  and  the  fulvous  patch  brighter.  In 
the  males  this  patch  is  large,  and  in  the  extreme  examples  of  the 
female  it  also  extends,  in  a  subdued  form,  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  basal  half  of  the  fore  wings,  and  is  carried  as  a  broad  band 
across  the  hind  wings.  The  black  spot  near  the  apex  of  fore  wings  is 
large  and  not  infrequently  bipupillate,  and  in  several  specimens  there 
is  a  distinct  lobe  on  its  lower  margin  ;  some  specimens  have  also  a 
fulvous  ocellated  spot  near  the  anal  angle  of  hind  wings. 

Vanessa  atalanta  and  V.  urticcB,  V.  cardid,  common  in  1892,  not 
seen  in  1893. 

Chrysophanus  pldccas,  not  particularly  common. 

Lycana  icarus.  Females  bluish,  closely  resembling  the  Sussex 
forms. 

Macroglossa  stellatariiin. 

Zygcena  JilipendidcB,  common. 

Luhosia  quadra,  eight  specimens  taken  in  1893,  not  previously 
observed. 

Euchelia  jacobcBOit 

Arctia  caia. 

Purthesia  sivdlis  (aunflua),  one  of  the  commonest  species* 

Buuihyx  guercus,  fairly  common. 

Bryophila  muralis  [ylandifera),     B.  perla  was  not  met  with* 

Acronycta  rundcis, 

Leucania  vitellina  (2).  L.  ecctmnea  (1).  (See  Entom*  xxvi.  827)* 
L.  wqmra  (2).     L.  pallens  (3). 

Xylophasia  monoghjpha  [poJyodon), 

Cerigo  matura  {cytherea). 

Mamestra  hrassicce^  not  common. 

Apamea  didyma  (oculea),  common  and  variable  as  usual* 
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Miana  stiigilis.  One  ordinary  and  one  with  a  decided  pinkish  hue. 
M.  bicoloria  Qurmicula),  fairly  common. 

Caradrma  quadripmictata  [cubiciilaris], 

Agrotis  puta.  A  siiffusa,  scarce.  A.  segetum.  A.  saucia,  ionr  only. 
A.  lunigera.     A.  exclamationis,  not  common.     A.  friVw-i,  not  common. 

Noctua  triangulum  (1).  y.  xantlwgrapha ;  all  the  specimens  taken 
were  of  a  reddish  shade. 

Triphmia  pronuba,  and  its  var.  innuba,  equally  common.  T.  comes, 
not  particularly  common ;  all  those  taken  were  of  the  ordinary  clay- 
coloured  type,  several  of  them  having  the  transverse  lines  dark  brown 
and  well  defined.  The  legend  that  specimens  closely  approaching  var. 
curtisii  were  taken  here  therefore  still  remains  unconfirmed. 

Amphipyra  tragopogonis,  very  common. 

Mania  maura  (1). 

Xanthia  fidvago  (cerago)  (1). 

Vianihcecia  nana  {conspersa),  from  seed-heads  of  Silene  collected  in 
1891  an  interesting  series  was  bred,  the  prevailing  characteristic  being 
the  extension  of  the  white  markings  of  the  central  area  of  the  fore 
wings  towards  the  inner  margin,  the  extreme  examples  being  distinctly 
of  the  '*  compta  "  type.     D.  capsincola,  one  bred  with  the  above. 

Phlogophora  meticulosa,  very  common. 

Hadena  trlfolii  {chenopodii),  very  common.  H.  oleracea,  all  the 
specimens  were  of  a  mottled  reddish  form. 

Plusia  gamma,  generally  common,  but  not  met  with  iu  1893  until 
the  middle  of  July,  when  it  suddenly  became  abundaut. 

Uropteryx  sambucaria,  fairly  common. 

Gnophos  obscuraria  (1). 

Hemithea  strigata  {thymiaria),  fairly  common. 

Acidalia  bisetata.  A.  scutulata,  not  common.  A.  marginepunctata 
[promutata),  ordinary  grey  form.     A.  imitaria,  not  common. 

Abraxas  grossulariata. 

Evimelesia  decolurata,  fairly  common. 

Eupithecia  pumilata.  E.  coronata  (1) ;  and  two  other  worn  examples 
probably  representing  E.  satyrata  and  E.  absinthiata. 

Melanthia  bicolorata  {rubiginata)  (6),  rather  large,  costal  patch 
inclined  to  form  broad  median  fascia  as  in  var.  plumbata. 

Coreiiiia  imidentaria,  very  few  seen. 

Camptogramma  bilineata,  very  common.  The  specimens  taken  have 
a  general  tendency  to  a  darkening  of  the  ground  colour,  and  dark 
transverse  lines  and  a  widening  of  the  white  lines,  giving  the  insect  a 
very  bright  appearance. 

Cidaria  truncata  {nissata),  a  few  worn  examples  were  taken, 
apparently  of  a  somewhat  dusky  form. 

Endgtricha  Jiammealis, 

Sphaleroptera  ictericana  (1),  and  Sciaphila  conspersana  (6),  bred  from 
^eed-heads  of  Silene  in  1891. 

Lewisham,  November,  1893. 
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By  W.  F.  de  Vismes  Kane,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  vol.  xxvi.  p.  345.) 

Spilosoma  lubricipeda,  Esp. — Everywhere  common  through- 
out Ireland.  The  only  variety  I  have  noticed  is  where  the  dots 
upon  the  fore  wings  are  strongly  marked,  and  more  or  less  con- 
fluent. One  taken  hy  Mr.  Dillon,  in  Co.  Galway,  is  the  finest  I 
have  seen,  and  the  spots  have  coalesced  into  a  bar. 

Spilosoma  menthastri,  Esp. — Extremely  common,  more  so 
than  the  preceding.  Sometimes  obscures  the  windows  of  light- 
houses on  the  S.W.  coast.  In  moth-traps  is  a  perfect  pest, 
disturbing  and  crowding  out  better  species.  The  spots  are 
sometimes  very  numerous  and  large,  but  sometimes  almost 
obsolete. 

The  \a,Y.  ochracea  sometimes  occurs.  Roches  Point,  Cork; 
and  about  Belfast  (IF.)  not  uncommon. 

HEPIALID.E. 

Hepialus  humuli,  L. — Common  everywhere,  both  on  the 
bleakest  coast-line  and  inland.  Variable  in  size;  and  in  the 
coloration  of  the  female. 

Hepialus  sylvanus,  L. — The  only  report  of  the  capture  of 
this  species  has  been  sent  me  by  Mr.  Dillon,  who  took  two  speci- 
mens at  Clonbrock.  Mr.  BirchalPs  record  in  the  Co.  Wicklow 
proves  to  be  erroneous. 

Hepialus  velleda,  Hb. — Very  widely  distributed  throughout 
Ireland,  but  somewhat  localised.  Mr.  Watts  thinks  that  those 
about  Belfast  district  are  smaller  and  brighter  than  English 
specimens.  My  experience  is  that  they  vary  much,  sometimes 
having  the  brown  a  rich  russet  hue,  and  sometimes  blackish. 

The  var.  gallicus,  Ld.,  often  almost  as  common  as  the  type. 
I  have  noticed  the  female  of  this  variety  of  very  great  size,  and 
reaching  2  inches  3  lines  in  expanse.  Whether  this  is  always  the 
case  or  not  seems  worth  enquiry. 

Localities  :  Derry,  Donegal,  in  suitable  localities,  Belfast, 
very  common  (IF.) ;  Carlingford  and  Armagh  (J.) ;  Tyrone  and 
Monaghan,  occasional ;  Cromlyn  and  Killynon,  Westmeath ; 
Farnham,  Co.  Cavan ;  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  often  plentiful ; 
southwards  in  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Kerry,  in  varying 
abundance ;  about  Ennis,  Co.  Clare ;  Ardrahan  and  Clonbrock, 
very  plentiful  {B.E.D.) ;  Ballynahinch,  Connemara,  Co.  Galway ; 
Co.  Sligo,  &c.  Abundant  and  similarly  distributed  as  the  former. 
I  have  noticed  it  flying  in  the  sunshine. 

Hepialus  hectus,  L. — Very  local,  but  widely  distributed.  I 
have  taken  it  in  a  great  many  counties,  but  it  is  easily  over- 
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looked.  Belfast  (W.),  abundant ;  in  Wicklow  on  the  little  Sugar- 
loaf  Mt.,  abundant  (S.) ;  Killynon  {Miss  R.),  Cromlyn  {Mrs.  5.), 
Westmeath ;  near  Cork ;  Killarney,  Kenmare,  Co.  Kerry ; 
Eenvyle  and  Ballynahinch,  Connemara,  at  Dalyston,  Loughrea, 
and  at  Clonbrock  {R.E.D.),  Co.  Gal  way ;  Altadiawan  and 
Gallagh  Wood,  Tyrone,  abundant.  I  observed  this  species  in 
the  act  of  copulating,  and  as  it  has  been  stated  that  the  female 
flies  up  to  the  male,  I  append  the  note  I  made  in  my  diary  on 
the  occasion,  so  that  the  action  above  referred  to  is  not  invariable. 
"  June  28th,  1888.  Saw  a  female  in  the  herbage  shaking  her 
wings  incessantly,  and  at  length  one  of  the  males  hovering  near 
flew  down  and  found  her,  and  immediately  copulated,  hanging 
motionless  head  downwards  suspended  by  the  anal  extremity, 
and  the  vibrations  of  the  wings  of  his  mate  ceased.  Also  saw 
the  males  hovering  numerously  about,  and  noticed  apparently 
one  male  fly  against  another,  when  they  fell  together  in  the 
herbage." 

COSSIDjE. 

Cossus  LiGNiPERDA,  Fh, — A  local  species,  not  often  met  with 
in  Ireland.  Wicklow,  apparently  scarce  {B.)  ;  Leixlip  {S.),  Co. 
Dublin ;  Charleville  Forest  near  Tullamore,  King's  Co. ;  also  at 
Curraghmore,  Co.  Waterford ;  and  abundant  in  certain  demesnes 
in  Co.  Carlow.  It  is  said  to  infest  the  trees  at  L.  Inagh, 
Connemara. 

Zeuzera  pyrina,  L. — The  only  Irish  locality  is  Clonbrock,  Co. 
Galway,  where  two  or  three  specimens  have  occurred  in  the  garden 
{R,  E,  D.).     Mr.  Sinclair's  former  record  proved  to  be  erroneous. 

Macrogaster  CASTANET,  Hh.—M.x.  Dillon  has  a  single  speci- 
men, which  fell  into  a  boat  which  was  being  pushed  through  the 
reedy  margin  of  a  lakelet  near  Ahascragh,  Co.  Galway. 

COCHLIOPODID^. 

Heterogenea  limacodes,  Hufii. — Mr.  Dillon  took  a  speci- 
men, in  1892,  at  Clonbrock,  flying  at  dusk,  and  again  two 
similarly  in  1893 ;  altogether  two  females  and  one  very  dark 
male.  I  have  never  captured  this  moth ;  but  Newman  seems  to 
say  that  the  females  were  not  taken  by  him  in  flight.  Probably 
they  only  fly  at  dusk. 

LIPARID^, 

[LiPARis  siMiLis,  Fues. — It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Birchall 
reports  this  species  and  L.  chrysorrhoea  as  common  in  Ireland. 
I  think  it  must  have  been  a  slip  of  the  pen,  as  they  have  never 
turned  up  in  my  experience,  nor  reported  by  correspondents, 
with  this  single  exception.] 

Leucoma  salicis,  L. — Mr.  Birchall  reports  this  also  common. 
The  only  locality  I  know  is  near  Ahascragh,  where  Mr.  Dillon 
reports  that  he  has  taken  a  good  many  specimens. 
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[OcNERiA  DISPAR,  L. — Ml'.  Bii'chall  turned  out  large  numbers 
of  the  larvae  among  Myrica  gale  on  the  Killarney  bogs.  I  also 
did  the  same  on  the  hawthorns  of  Col.  Cooper's  deer-park  at 
Markree  Castle,  Co.  Sligo,  which  seemed  to  thrive.  No  sub- 
sequent records  of  the  experiments  are  available.] 

Dasychira  fascelina,  L. — Three  larvae  were  taken  by  me  on 
heather  in  the  Bog  of  Allen  near  Toberdaly,  King's  Co.,  in  1891. 
All  three  were  stung,  but  I  preserved  them  for  reference. 

Dasychira  pudibunda,  L. — This  seems  to  be  confined  to  the 
southern  half  of  Ireland.  It  is  common  in  parts  of  the  Co. 
Galway,  at  Ardrahan  {Miss  N.),  and  Clonbrock,  a  few  {B.  E.  D.), 
and  a  larva  at  Galway  {A.) ;  Glandore,  abundant  (D.).  I  have 
taken  the  larvae  near  Kenmare,  Co.  Kerry,  where  Miss  Vernon 
found  it  not  infrequent,  and  near  Cappagh  and  Lismore,  Co. 
Waterford ;  Mallow  {Bw.)  and  Brandon,  Co.  Cork  (L.) ;  Co. 
Wieklow,  Tinahely,  not  rare  {Bw.)y  and  Glendalough  {K.), 

Orgyia  antiqua,  L. — This  insect  never  appears  to  be  so 
abundant  in  Irish  localities  as  it  is  in  England.  I  have  seen  it 
at  Eathmines  and  Kingstown  near  Dublin,  and  in  sparse  numbers 
it  occurs  in  widely  separated  localities.  Killynon  {Miss  B.)  and 
Cromlyn  {Mrs.  B.),  Westmeath  ;  New  Boss  {B.-H.),  Co.  Water- 
ford;  Killarney  {K.),  At  Clonbrock  it  is  very  numerous;  and  in 
the  Belfast  district  it  is  generally  distributed,  but  not  common 

(IF.). 

BOMBYCIB^, 

Trichiura  CRATiEGi,  L. — Killarney ;  but  seems  a  scarce 
insect  {B.). 

PcECiLOCAMPA  POPULi,  L, — Distributed  throughout  Ireland, 
and  fairly  abundant  in  some  localities,  as  at  Howth,  Co.  Dublin, 
and  Favour  Koyal,  Tyrone.  Occasionally  at  Cromlyn,  West- 
meath {Mrs.  B.) ;  Tullamore,  King's  Co. ;  Lough  Arrow  {Miss  ff.) 
to  Eoscommon;  Clonbrock  {B.E.D.),  Co.  Galway;  two  near 
Derry  (C.) ;  Shanes  Castle,  Antrim  {Biu.) ;  Armagh  {J.) ;  Drum- 
reaske,  Monaghan ;  Tinahely,  Co.  Wieklow  {Bw.) 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  John  B.  Smith. 

In  the  *  Entomologist '  for  November,  1893,  p.  311,  Mr. 
Butler,  in  an  extremely  courteous  way,  calls  attention  to  a 
supposed  mistake  of  mine  in  re  the  above  species.  Mr.  Butler  is 
good  enough  to  make  excuses  for  me,  suggesting  that  I  was 
hurried,  and  also  confused  by  the  "  Walkerian  arrangement, 
still  more  confounded  by  subsequent  accessions,"  and  for  his 
kindness  I  thank  him. 
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Referring  to  my  original  notes,  I  find  under  Hypena  damno- 
salis : — "  Type.  The  specimens  are  in  part  perangulaliSy  in 
part  deceptalis.  The  typical  specimen  is  perangulalis,''  I  am 
entirely  familiar  with  caducalis,  which  is  a  common  species  with 
us ;  and  also  with  perangidalis  in  all  its  forms,  and  am  not 
ready  to  admit  that  my  note  is  an  error.  Mr.  Butler  is  probably 
right  in  suggesting  the  identity  of  perangulalis  and  deceptalis, 
and  I  stated  this  same  opinion  in  my  Catalogue  as  follows : — 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  that  the  two  names  refer  to  one 
species  only." 

Perangidalis  is  an  exceedingly  variable  form  in  size,  in 
colour,  and  to  an  extent  in  wing  form.  It  occasionally  becomes 
fully  as  dark  as  caditcalis,  which  it  then  resembles  quite  strongly. 
I  was  myself  misled  at  first,  and  referring  to  a  series  of  figures 
which  I  had  with  me,  I  find  that  I  had  written  damnosalis  on 
one  of  them  and  had  crossed  it  out,  and  had  labelled  another 
**  deceptalis  J  perangidalis,  damnosalis,''  which  accords  with  my 
written  notes.  I  cannot  accept  Mr.  Butler's  excuse  that  I  was 
hurried,  for  in  the  Deltoid  series  I  was  especially  well  provided 
with  figures  to  assist  me  in  recognising  species,  and  I  was 
particularly  anxious  to  clear  up  the  synonymy.  There  is  the 
possibility  that  I  mistook  the  type  specimens  ;  but  I  am  hardly 
ready  to  admit  it  as  very  likely. 

No  one  who  has  not  seen  large  series,  can  have  any  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  variation  in  some  of  our  American  Deltoids,  and 
I  have  puzzled  over  the  species  of  some  genera  for  hours  before 
I  was  able  to  decide  on  the  essential  characters  useful  for  tabular 
synopses. 

Rutger's  College,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 


NOTES  AND   OBSERVATIONS. 

Notes  on  CHALcmiDiE. — Schletterer  (Berl.  Ent.  Zeit.  xxxv.,  1890, 
p.  208)  gives  Leucospls  rufonotata,  Westwood,  as  a  synonym  of  L.  gigas, 
Fabr.  This  is  erroneous,  rufonotata,  Westw.,  being  identical  with 
miniata,  Klug  (Symb.  Pliys.  xxxvii.  f.  1).  By  the  rule  of  priority, 
rufonotata  is,  therefore,  a  synonym  of  Klug's  insect.  In  the  same 
work,  Schletterer  (p.  175)  gives  a  reference  to  L.  biguetina,  Jurine,  as 
*  Ent.  Monthly  Mag.' ;  this  should  be  *  Ent.  Mag.'  Ijeiicospis  gibha, 
Klug,  is  a  variety  of  biguetina,  Jur.,  the  characters  said  to  distinguish 
it  not  being  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  species.  Leucospis 
may  be  divided  into  two  sections,  founded  on  the  length  of  the 
ovipositor;  brevicauda,  Fabr.,  ornata,  Westw.,  cupreoviridis,  Westw., 
and  ignota.  Walker,  are  types  of  the  section  in  which  the  ovipositor 
only  extends  to  the  apex  of  the  first  segment  of  abdomen. — John  W. 
Shipp  ;  Oxford  University  Museum. 

Catalogue  of  Irish  Lepidoptera. — My  friend  Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Armagh,  who  kindly  supplied  me  with  a  list  of  his  captures  in  Ireland, 
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publishes  a  notice  (Entom.  xxvi.  318)  of  some  additional  localities  I 
have  omitted.  May  I  explain  that  when  I  refer  to  Argynnis  paphia,  for 
instance,  as  '*  existing  in  almost  all  the  wooded  districts,"  a  few  locali- 
ties only  are  added  to  illustrate  the  universal  nature  of  its  distribution. 
Epinephile  hyperanthes,  Ccenonympha  typlion,  Macroylossa  stellatarum,  and 
Chcerocampa  elpenor  are  also  cases  in  which  it  is  wholly  impossible 
and  quite  unnecessary  to  specify  more  than  a  few  localities  where,  for 
instance,  the  insect  in  question  is  especially  common,  or  to  show 
northern  or  southern  range,  or  for  other  analogous  reason.  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  of  Smerinthus  ocellatus  at  Armagh.  Trochilium 
crahro7iiformis  at  Armagh  I  am  responsible  for,  and  not  Mr.  Johrson, 
as  he  states.  In  Mr.Harcourt  Bath's  notice  of  Vanessa  c-album  (Entom. 
xxvi.  338)  a  remark  occurs  which  illustrates  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  attend  a  task  of  expurgation.  It  commences  with  the  assertion 
that  *'  in  Ireland  this  butterfly  is  also  very  rarely  observed."  This  of 
course  implies  that  it  has  been  taken  here  at  least  twice.  Can  Mr. 
Harcourt  Bath  supply  me  with  any  authentic  records  ?  The  '  Supple- 
mentary List'  of  Birchall  contained  the  one  referred  to  by  Newman, 
namely,  of  a  specimen,  thought  to  be  of  this  species,  seen  flying  at 
Powerscourt  by  Mr.  Crewe,  when  in  the  company  of  Mr.  A.  G.  More, 
then  Curator  of  the  Koyal  Dublin  Society's  Museum,  who  is  a  most 
competent  entomologist.  Mr.  More,  many  years  ago,  assured  me  that 
the  distance  was  too  great  for  identification,  and  that  he  himself  took 
the  insect  for  a  very  tattered  specimen  of  Vanessa  urticce,  and  I  made  a 
memorandum  of  his  statement  accordingly.  Synchthus  malvm  is 
another  error  in  the  same  Supplement,  which  crept  into  it  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby,  then  of  the  Dublin  Museum,  who, 
finding  subsequently  that  the  specimen  (contained  in  a  collection  now 
in  my  possession)  was  almost  certainly  English,  published  a  contra- 
diction and  withdrawal.  I  hoped  that  it  would  not  have  been  necessary 
for  me  to  explain  seriatim  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  omitted  many 
species  from  the  Irish  Catalogue.  They  are  set  forth  generally  in  the 
preface  (Entom.  xxvi.  73),  but  if  any  can  be  reinstated  by  any  author 
writing  on  the  Irish  fauna,  it  would  be  always  satisfactory  to  have  a 
verification  of  the  record  supplied. — W.  F.  de  V.  Kane  ;  Drumreaske 
House,  Monaghan,  Dec.  4th,  1893. 

Aberration  of  Thecla  kubi. — Mr.  E.  E.  Dillon,  of  Clonbrock, 
Ahascragh,  Ireland,  has  kindly  sent  me  for  examination  a  very 
remarkable  example  of  T.  rubi.  The  specimen,  which  was  taken  in  the 
beginning  of  June  last,  is  in  rather  poor  condition,  and  the  fore  wings 
appear  to  be  rather  narrower  than  in  typical  specimens.  The  upper 
surface  of  all  the  wings  is  fuliginous  brown,  and  the  under  surface 
is  entirely  without  the  usual  green  coloration ;  the  white  macular  line 
or  band  (in  normal  specimens  rarely  weU  defined,  and  frequently  only 
represented  by  one  or  two  spots)  is  very  distinct  and  regular.  The 
sexual  mark  is  hardly  paler  than  the  ground  colour,  and  very  obscure. 
Sometimes  in  this  species  the  green  colour  of  under  surface  gives  place 
to  a  bronzy  brown,  but  this  is  the  only  instance  I  am  aware  of  in  which 
all  trace  of  green  is  absent. — Eichard  South  ;  12,  Abbey  Gardens* 
St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

ENTOM.— JAN.,   1894.  0 
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NOTES  AND   OBSERVATIONS.  W 

AcHERONTiA  ATROPOS.— I  bad  three  larvae  of  Acherontia  atropns,  nearly 
full-grown,  sent  to  me,  on  July  12fch,  by  Mr.  Daw,  of  William  Street, 
Slougb.  They  were  found  feeding  on  Lycium  harbanm,  growing 
against  tbe  wall,  and  partially  covering  tbe  sitting-room  window  of 
bis  bouse  ;  one  was  injured  by  a  fall,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  Two 
went  down,  tbe  first  on  July  18tb,  tbe  other  on  tbe  21st.  Both  pror 
duced  moths,  one  on  Sept.  20tb,  and  the  other  on  tbe  28tb — fine  and 
perfect  specimens.  Tbe  first  measured  4f  in.,  and  tbe  last  to  appear 
5  in.,  from  tip  to  tip  of  wings,  when  set.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  tbe  larvaB  have  been  found  in  a  similar  situation  in  other  parts 
of  tbe  country.  The  first  example  of  A.  atropos  I  bad  in  my  cabinet 
was  found  at  Slougb  on  Nov.  6th,  just  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  so 
well  is  it  preserved  that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  one  captured 
within  the  last  two  years. — J.  B.  Williamson  ;  Farnbam  Common, 
Slougb,  Bucks. 

Emergence  of  the  Sexes  of  Himera  pennaria. —  On  April  2Utb  I 
found  a  batch  of  eggs  of  Himera  pennaria  on  an  oak-trunk.  These 
hatched  in  due  time,  producing  forty-four  larvae,  of  which  forty-three 
pupated,  all  going  down  within  three  days.  The  following  are  the 
dates  of  emergence,  with  the  sex  : — Sept.  20th,  two  males  ;  22nd,  two 
males  ;  23rd,  three  males  ;  25th,  three  males  ;  28tb,  two  males  ;  29th, 
one  male.  Oct.  Isi:,  one  male,  two  females ;  2nd,  two  females ;  4th,  one 
male  ;  5th,  one  male,  three  females  ;  8tb,  two  females  ;  9tb,  one  male, 
one  female  ;  14th,  two  males,  two  females ;  15tb,  one  male,  three 
females  ;  16th,  two  males,  one  female  ;  17th,  two  females  ;  19tb,  two 
females ;  20th,  one  male.  Total,  twenty-three  males  and  twenty 
females.  Tbe  males  were  all,  without  exception,  well-formed  and 
perfect  insects.  Of  tbe  females,  twelve  were  complete  cripples.  In 
eight  the  wings  were  fully  expanded,  but  in  four  of  these  lacked 
strength  and  substance,  only  four  of  all  the  females  being  really 
perfect. — N.  F.  Searancke  ;  Mitcbeldean,  Gloucester,  Nov.  7th,  1893. 

Kemarks  on  the  Season  of  1893. — Early  Appearances.-- -Owing  to 
the  almost  tropical  weather,  instances  of  early  appearances  have  been 
far  too  numerous  to  mention  here  ;  on  tbe  whole,  species  have 
appeared  fully  a  fortnight  earlier  than  usual,  in  many  instances  three 
weeks,  and  in  some  exceptional  cases  even  a  month  in  advance  of 
ordinary  seasons. 

Melanism.  —  Instances  of  melanism  in  specimens  captured  this 
season  have  not  been  up  to  tbe  average ;  a  very  large  number  of  tbe 
Noctuffi  and  Geometrae  (especially  the  former)  which  occur  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  York  are  more  or  less  subject  to  melanism.  A  full 
list  of  tbe  species  which  show  this  tendency,  and  have  come  under  my 
observation,  will  be  given  at  some  future  date. 

Sallows  were  very  unproductive,  being  well  out  by  March  10 tb, 
and  doubtless  on  this  account  tbe  generally  seductive  blossoms  failed 
to  attract  the  Taeniocampidae  in  anything  like  their  usual  numbers. 

Sugar.  —  Whilst  we  have  had  very  few  poor  nights  at  sugar,  tbe 
quantity  has  rarely  been  great,  and  the  quality  invariably  poor.  The 
reason  for  this  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  not  the  counter-attraction  of 
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honeydew,  at  which  I  have  noticed  very  few  moths,  but  the  general 
scarcity  of  NoctucB. 

Ivy-blossom. — On  Sept.  30th  I  had  my  first  night  at  ivy-blossom, 
in  the  Westwood  Beverley,  where  the  ivy  is  especially  abundant, 
clinging  in  wild  luxuriance  around  the  fine  old  hawthorn  trees,  which 
here  form  such  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  landscape ;  but,  although 
the  night  was  favourable  from  a  meteorological  point  of  view,  the 
blossom  fine,  large,  and  plentiful,  and  the  odour  perceptible  even  to 
human  nostrils,  our  would-be  guests  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance, 
except  by  ones  and  twos, — quite  different  to  the  nights  at  ivy- blossom 
one  often  reads  about.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  worked  ivy  on 
numerous  occasions  this  season,  informs  me  that  he  has  had  almost 
uniform  bad  luck. 

Geometry  have  been  on  the  whole  very  scarce,  and  mothing  at  and 
after  dusk  uniformly  unproductive.  In  the  daytime,  at  rest  on  tree- 
trunks,  pahngs,  &c.,  but  especially  the  former,  Tephroda  hiundularia 
and  its  var.  delamerensis,  Venusia  cambricaria,  Asthena  hlomeri,  Loho- 
phora  lobiiJata,  T.  punctulata,  A.  syhata,  Abraxas  ulmata,  &c.,  have  been 
fairly  common  ;  whilst  H.  marginata,  Thera  variata,  and  F.  piniaria 
could  be  obtained  in  abundance  by  means  of  the  beating-stick. 

Scarcity  of  Lepidoptera. — I  think  this  has  been  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  their  natural  enemies, 
ichneumons,  wasps,  dragonflies,  and  bats,  which,  together  with  swifts, 
nightjars,  and  other  insectivorous  birds,  have,  thanks  to  the  fine 
weather,  been  enabled  better  to  follow  their  work  of  destruction  ;  and 
lastly,  but  by  no  means  least,  to  the  great  drought  which  has  pre- 
vailed ;  these  causes  having  also  undoubtedly  tended  to  minimise  the 
number  of  larvaB,  which  have  been  unusually  scarce. 

Second  Broods. — The  following  species  of  Nocture,  which  are  not 
usually  double-brooded  with  us,  have  this  year  been  either  double- 
brooded  or  partially  so  : — Leucania  pallens,  Acronycta  psi,  A.  rumicisj 
Noctiia  plectay  N,  c-nigrum,  Agrotis  segetum,  A.  suffiisa,  Hadena  suasa, 
and  H.  oleracea. — W.  Hewett  ;  Howard  Street,  York,  Nov.  11th,  1893. 

Macroglossa.  stellatarum  and  Colour.  —  Unusual  summers  seem 
to  bring  out  unusual  insects.  During  the  wettest  summer  I  ever 
remember,  eleven  specimens  of  Vanessa  antiopa  were  taken  in  Berwick- 
shire ;  and  during  the  early  part  of  another  hot  summer,  twenty-three 
examples  of  Colias  edusa  were  captured  in  the  same  county.  I  greatly 
hoped  that  the  species  would  breed  there,  and  be  found  again  in  other 
years ;  but  from  that  day  to  this  I  have  never  heard  of  either  having 
been  taken  or  even  seen  again.  The  past  summer  may  be  said  to  have 
been  a  great  one  for  M.  stellatarum.  Several  of  our  members  have 
taken  the  species,  and  it  has  been  seen  or  captured  in  many  other 
places.  I  have  twice  seen  it,  but  did  not  effect  a  capture  on  either 
occasion ;  and  I  am  glad  I  did  not,  as  I  learned  more  of  the  habits  of 
this  species  during  the  quarter  of  an  hour  I  watched  it  than  I  had  done 
from  all  that  is  written  about  it  in  the  books  that  I  have  read.  I  was 
working  in  a  garden  one  day,  when,  happening  to  look  up,  I  saw  some- 
thing flash  past  me  and  fly  away  over  the  wall.  I  guessed  at  once  what 
it  was,  and  thought  it  was  likely  to  come  back  again,  which  it  did  ;  and 
this  time  I  was  more  fortunate,  as  I  was  able  to  get  quite  close  behind 
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it.  The  wings  were  vibrating  so  quickly  that  you  could  scarcely  notice 
them  moving  at  all,  and  the  long  hairs  on  its  body  stood  straight  out 
all  round  along  each  side  and  across  behind  the  body,  making  it  more 
easy  for  the  wings  to  bear  it  up.  It  did  not  alight  upon  a  flower,  but 
just  inserted  its  long  trunk  while  on  the  wing ;  and  as  it  flew  from 
flower  to  flower  the  trunk  protruded  an  inch  or  more.  The  most 
curious  thing  was  the  way  the  moth  selected  flowers  of  a  particular 
colour.  There  were  two  rows  of  Violas  about  ten  yards  long,  one  on 
each  side  of  a  walk  three  feet  wide ;  the  insect  at  once  chose  a  sort  of 
cream-  or  straw-coloured  one,  known  as  **  Pilrig-park,"  and  completely 
ignored  all  the  other  colours,  such  as  blue,  purple,  black,  and  yellow. 
It  went  to  work  in  a  very  systematic  way,  beginning  at  one  end  of  the 
walk,  where  the  Viola  "Pilrig-park"  was  growing,  and  going  over 
most  of  the  flowers,  but  never  even  trying  one  of  which  the  edges  of 
the  petals  were  turned  up,  showing  that  the  flower  had  served  its 
purpose  and  was  beginning  to  decay ;  but  it  went  over  every  flower 
that  was  fully  open,  or  even  beginning  to  open ;  and  after  it  had  been 
along  the  whole  line  it  turned  back  and  tried  them  again,  but  quickly 
recognised  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  got  out  of  them. 
The  eye  could  scarcely  follow  the  insect  now,  as,  after  it  had  tried 
three  or  four  flowers,  it  made  two  or  three  wide  circles ;  then  it  tried 
the  common  marigold  {Caltha  seyetum),  but  this  did  not  suit  it  at  all,  as 
it  only  sampled  one  flower ;  then  it  made  another  circle,  flew  over  the 
wall,  and  I  knew  I  had  seen  the  last  of  it.  Now,  what  can  there  be 
about  this  particular  Viola  more  than  any  other  to  attract  M.  stellatanim? 
The  purple,  lilac,  and  black  shades  seemed  all  equally  good,  and  yet 
the  insect  never  touched  one  of  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
"  Pilrig-park  "  variety  has  a  vigorous  constitution,  coming  earlier  into 
bloom  than  many  other  Violas,  and  also  holding  on  longer ;  but  even 
this  very  thing  would  give  it  its  robust  habit.  All  the  flowers  the 
insect  visited  would  be  cross-fertilised,  and  if  I  had  gathered  the  seed 
from  these  cross-fertilised  flowers  they  would  have  had  a  more  vigorous 
habit  than  the  parent  plant,  or  the  self- fertilised  flowers  which  the 
insect  rejected.  I  know  that  M.  stellatarum  visits  single  geraniums, 
too  ;  but  here  there  was  a  whole  bed  of  double  ones,  and  it  never  even 
looked  at  them.  Mr.  Speirs  caught  a  specimen  while  at  his  window- 
box  of  pale  pink  single  geraniums  ;  and  I  saw  one  at  a  scarlet  variety, 
also  in  a  window.  (Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  South  of  Scot- 
land Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society,  October  5th,  1893,  by 
Mr.  Shaw,  President.) 

The  Melanism  Conteoversy.  —  Mr.  Dale,  quoting  my  statement 
that  I  do  not  know  of  any  Khopalocera  in  the  British  Islands  remark- 
able for  melanochroic  tendencies,  seems  to  overlook  that  I  refer  to 
Rhopalocera  only,  and  that  my  remarks  were  apropos  to  the  suggestion 
that  in  countries  with  defect  of  sunshine  (such  as  the  British  Islands) 
dark  coloration  would  be  advantageous,  and  consequently  fostered  by 
natural  selection.  That  theory  rests  on  a  wholly  different  basis  from 
that  underlying  the  well-known  phenomena  of  adaptive  coloration, 
which  therefore  were  not  alluded  to.  My  limited  knowledge  of  the 
Rhopalocera  certainly,  so  far  as  it  goes,  quite  bears  out  Mr.  Dale's 
opinion  that  the  Rhopalocera  are  not  without  examples   of   pale 
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varieties  on  chalk  and  limestone  soils.  But  I  can  only  call  to  mind 
a  few  siicli.  By  Mr.  Dale's  reference  to  instances  of  animals  adopting 
a  white  uniform  in  snowy  regions,  I  gather  that  he  rather  dissents 
from  Lord  Walsingham's  theory.  It  is  worth  while  mentioning,  in 
relation  to  the  subject,  that  I  have  often  noticed  the  rapid  absorption 
of  the  sun's  rays  by  a  dark  or  strongly-coloured  insect,  strikingly 
shown  when  one  settles  with  expanded  wings  upon  the  snow ;  for  if 
they  rest  any  time,  the  snow  melts  beneath  them,  and  they  perish 
benumbed  by  the  cold.  I  have  watched  this  result,  and  have  taken 
some  good  species  thus  upon  the  Swiss  alps. — Wm.  Fras.  de  V.  Kane  ; 
Drumreaske  House,  Monaghan,  Ireland. 

Distribution  in  Britain  of  Vanessa  c-album.  —  I  was  much  inte- 
rested in  reading  Mr.  Harcourt  Bath's  remarks  on  the  range  of  this 
species  in  Britain  (Entom.  xxvi.  338),  and  note  that  its  occurrence  in 
Scotland  appears  to  be  doubtful.  Barron  Wood,  in  Cumberland,  is 
distant  from  the  Scotch  border  about  fifteen  miles  as  the  crow  flies, 
and  it  was  there  that  my  father  took  a  hybernated  specimen  in  April, 
1835,  when  he  was  collecting  BrepJws  parthenias.  No  other  specimens 
of  V.  c-album  were  seen  there  until  1846,  when  some  numbers  occurred. 
A  man,  now  living  at  Carlisle,  was  with  me  at  the  time,  and  we  found 
a  great  many  chysalids  on  the  large  scabious  (Knautia),  and  the  butter- 
flies in  plenty.  A  few  were  found  some  two  or  three  years  later,  but, 
so  far  as  I  know,  none  since.  It  seems  strange  that  some  butterflies, 
common  in  adjoining  counties,  do  not  appear  able  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  district  referred  to,  e.g.,  Leucophasia  sumpis,  Gonepteryx 
rhamni,  Aryynnis  adippe,  A.  papJiia,  Pararge  egeria,  &c. — J.  B.  Hodg- 
KiNSON  ;  Preston,  December  4th,  1893. 

Observations  on  Vanessa  c-album. — Since  penning  the  remarks 
which  appeared  in  the  last  issue  of  the  'Entomologist'  (xxvi.  338- 
342)  I  have  had  serious  misgivings  as  to  whether  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  therein,  concerning  the  dimorphic  tendencies  of  the  insect 
in  question,  are  correct.  Upon  a  careful  re-examination  of  the  long 
series  of  this  species  in  my  possession,  I  am  strongly  tempted  to  think 
that  what  I  considered  to  be  the  typical  form  of  the  first  flight  are 
merely  hybernated  specimens  of  the  autumnal  brood.  But  if  this  is  so 
they  must  retain  their  colour  and  fresh  appearance  remarkably  well ; 
and  what  is  more  misleading  still,  is  the  fact  that  they  co-exist  with 
the  fulvous  form.  However,  I  will  await  the  verdict  of  those  who 
have  had  greater  experience  with  the  butterfly  than  myself.  If  my 
conclusions  were  incorrect  no  harm  can  have  been  done ;  and  the  same 
object  will  have  been  gained  by  the  publication  of  the  epistle  which  I 
had  in  view  when  I  penned  it,  if  it  is  the  means  of  directing  the 
attention  of  other  students  to  the  various  problems  connected  with  the 
economy  of  V.  c-album  which  require  a  satisfactory  solution. — W. 
Harcourt  Bath  ;  Birmiugham,  December  23rd,  1893. 

Kelaxing  Insects. —  1.  If  small,  lay  them  between  fresh  cabbage- 
leaves  for  a  day  or  two.  2.  Fill  three-parts  full  a  wide-mouthed  bottle 
or  jar  with  laurel- leaves,  young,  and  gathered  when  free  from  damp. 
The  coik  stopper  mubt  be  air-tight  and  well  staled.  Pin  the  insects 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cork  for  two  or  three  days.     This  method  does 
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well  for  Noctuas.  By  using  the  above  methods  no  "  mould  "  need  be 
feared.  In  the  two  follo^Ying,  this  fungus  enemy  is  certain  to  appear 
after  some  hours,  whether  the  water  used  be  hot  or  cold.  Therefore 
add  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid,  which  will  also  arrest  decomposition, 
and  be  certain  death  to  "mites"  as  well.  3.  Use  a  corked,  zinc 
relaxing-box.  Damp — but  only  damp — the  cork.  Drop  on  the  cork 
six  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  4.  Fill  a  wide-mouthed,  well-stopped  bottle 
or  jar,  three-parts  full  with  damp  sand.  Drop  on  the  sand  carbolic 
acid,  twelve  or  fifteen  drops  to  a  pint  (four  gills)  of  sand.  Place  a 
layer  of  cotton-wool  on  the  sand,  and  lay  the  insects  on  the  cotton- 
wool. It  is  well  to  measure  the  carbolic  acid — a  drop  or  two  over  will 
not  matter.  Too  much  will  retard  relaxation,  probably  because  the 
oily  nature  prevents  the  damp  from  rising.  Nos.  3  and  4,  especially 
No.  4,  are  invaluable  for  the  largest-sized  insects  (or,  indeed,  any 
other).  These  may  be  safely  left  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  until 
thoroughly  flexible.  Lepidoptera,  after  relaxing,  should  be  exposed 
in  the  room  for  a  few  minutes  to  dry  the  wings.  In  changing  the  pin 
press  the  thorax,  from  below  and  upwards,  with  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, then  downwards  with  the  use  of  a  setting-needle.  After  setting, 
expose  the  insects  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  front  of  a  moderate  fire.  - 
J.  Arkle  ;  Chester. 

[For  rehaxing  insects  on  a  larger  scale,  see  Entom.  xxv.  119. — Ed.] 

Spilosoma  mendica  var.  rustica. — Beferring  to  Mr.  Kane's  notes 
(Entom.  xxvi.  344)  on  S.  mendica  var.  rustica,  as  probably  I  was  the 
first  to  rear  this  variety  from  ova,  it  may  be  well  to  record  that  my 
capture  of  the  female  alluded  to  took  place  in  1885.  From  these  ova 
a  most  beautiful  and  varied  series  of  males  was  bred,  fifteen  distinct 
and  very  striking  varieties  of  which  are  still  in  my  collection.  The 
ova  from  which  Mr.  Adkin  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  bred  their  specimens 
were  deposited  in  1886  by  the  progeny  of  the  female  taken  in  1885. 
The  female  rustica  is  larger  than  English  specimens  I  have  taken  in 
Durham  and  Dorset,  and  more  constant  in  the  number  and  disposition 
of  the  spots.  I  have  not  observed  S.  mendica  here,  although  S.fuligi- 
nosa  is  not  uncommon. — H.  McDowall  ;  Nashville,  Howth,  December 
4th,  1893. 

Bleached  patches  on  Wings  of  Butterflies. — Amongst  a  few 
pupae  of  Vanessa  atalanta  of  the  second  (or  third)  brood  (the  last  emerged 
November  27thj,  one  met  with  an  accident  that  I  thought  must  be 
fatal.  It  hung  to  the  cover  of  a  jar,  and  in  replacing  the  cover,  rather 
a- heavy  one,  this  pupa  was  carelessly  pressed  between  the  cover  and 
the  lip  of  the  jar,  remaining  so  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  lip  of  the 
jar,  some  tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  left  a  deep  impression  across  one  of 
the  wing-covers.  This  got  shallower,  but  remained  evident  till  the 
time  of  emergence,  and  crossed  the  red  band  of  the  upper  wing.  The 
butterdy  nevertheless  succeeded  in  emerging  perfectly,  except  a  white 
bleached  patch  across  the  red  band  of  the  upper  wing,  and  some  less 
evident  change  of  the  same  character  on  the  lower  wing.  Remember- 
ing that  E.  lanira  presents  these  bleached  patches  perhaps  more 
frequently  than  any  other  butterfly, — they  are  indeed  common  in  tliat 
species, — it  seems  to  me  that  a  similar  cause,  pressure  on  the  pupal 
wing-cases,  is  here  the  explanation  also,     lanira  pupates  in  a  flimsy 
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cocoon  low  down  towards  the  roots  of  the  grass,  just  at  the  period  when 
it  is  most  rapidly  growing — you  should  begin  mowing  two  days  before 
ianira  emerges — hence  it  must  be  very  liable  to  injury  and  pressure 
by  stems  of  plants  rapidly  growing,  or,  more  probably,  bent  down  by 
wind  or  other  accident.  I  suppose  it  is  agreed  that  these  bleachings 
are  pathological,  and  probably  due  to  pupal  injury.  This  note  is  to 
suggest  the  nature  of  the  injury. — T.  A.  Chapman  ;  Firbank,  Hereford. 

A  New  Local  Entomological  Society. — A  number  of  entomolo- 
gists met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Eales  on  November  30th,  and  formed  a 
Society  called  ''  The  Carlisle  Entomological  Society."  Twelve  mem- 
bers were  enrolled,  officers  were  chosen,  and  a  number  of  rules  were 
made.  Mr.  Christopher  Eales  was  elected  President ;  and  Mr.  John 
Buckle,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  The  meetings  are  being  held  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Eales  for  the  present.  We  will  forward  the  reports  of 
the  meetings  each  month. — John  Buckle,  Secretary.  [We  have  very 
great  pleasure  in  publishing  the  above  announcement,  and  wish  the 
newly-formed  Society  every  success. — Ed.] 

Proposed  List  of  Entomological  Societies,  &c.,  in  Great  Britain. 
— We  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  a  list  of  Entomological 
Societies,  and  of  Natural  History  Societies  and  Field  Clubs,  of  whose 
members  a  greater  or  lesser  number  are  interested  in  Entomology, 
would  be  both  interesting  and  valuable.  We  therefore  ask  Secretaries 
of  all  such  associations  to  be  good  enough  to  forward  us  particulars  of 
their  respective  Societies  or  Clubs.  Information  under  the  following 
heads  is  all  that  is  really  necessary,  but  any  other  items  of  general 
interest  might  be  added:  —  1.  Name.  2.  («)  Date  of  meetings; 
(6)  where  held.  3.  Date  of  foundation.  4.  Number  of  members. 
5.  Annual  subscription.     6.  Officers  and  Council  for  1894. 

The  Burney  Collection  (Heterocera). — Particulars  of  the  prices 
realised  for  the  butterflies  were  given  in  a  former  note  (Entom.  xxvi. 
369);  the  present  account  deals  with  the  Sphinges  and  Bombyces. 
Two  examples  of  Sphinx  pinastri  and  seven  of  Acherontia  atropos 
sold  for  24/- ;  whilst  one  specimen  of  the  former  and  six  of  the 
latter,  comprising  another  lot,  realised  22/-.  There  were  ten  speci- 
mens of  Chcerocampa  celerio,  and  seven  of  these  were  disposed  of  at 
about  10/-  each  ;  one,  with  two  examples  of  Deilephila  galii,  for  24/-  ; 
another,  also  with  two  D.  galii^  for  22/- ;  and  one,  with  three  D.  gatiif 
for  30/-.  Two  of  the  original  specimens  of  D.  euphorbia,  bred  by 
Mr.  Eaddon  from  Devonshire  larvae,  commanded  £6  6s.  and  £6  16s.  6d. 
each ;  whilst  a  third  example,  "  taken  in  the  Isle  of  Man  by  Chas.  S. 
Dewhirst,  July  15th,  1868,  teste  G.  B.  Hodgkinson,"  only  brought  in 
£3  13s.  6d.  Six  D.  galii  produced  32/6.  Of  the  eleven  specimens  of 
D.  livornica  {lineata),  one  was  knocked  down  for  26/-,  and  another  for 
85/- ;  two  were  sold  for  30/-,  and  the  other  seven  hardly  averaged  8/- 
each.  Two  lots  of  Sesia,  each  including  one  example  of  andreniformia 
and  two  of  scoliij'ormis,  went  for  32/6  a  lot  ;  two  other  lots  of  Sesia, 
comprising  among  other  species  scoliij'ormis  (4),  each  fetched  20/-. 
Four  S.  sphegi/ormis  and  two  S.  asil{formis  were  sold  for  42/-,  and  a 
similar  lot  for  35/-  ;  whilst  three  S.  sphegi/ormis  and  one  S>  asiliJ'ormiSf 
ex.  coll.  Standish,  fetched  two  guineas.     Zygana  exulans  and  Z,  nuhi- 
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fjena  produced  about  6d.  apiece.  There  were  three  lots  of  Lithosia 
caniola  and  L.  molybdeola  (sericea),  six  examples  of  one  and  five  of  the 
other,  with  a  few  deplana,  &c.,  in  each  lot ;  these  realised  35/-  26/- 
and  22/-.  Deiopeia  pulchella,  of  which  there  were  ten  specimens,  were 
disposed  of  in  couples  at  from  20/-  to  32/6.  Two  examples  of  Calli- 
morpha  hera,  "■  taken  in  1884  by  Brook  and  Waring  at  Star  Cross, 
Devon,"  made  35/-;  and  a  black  variety  of  C,  dominula  sold  for  £10. 
A  specimen  of  Neyneophila  plantaginis  var.  hospita,  together  with  a 
variety  with  almost  obsolete  markings,  fetched  35/-.  Varieties  of 
Arctia  caia  were  not  either  numerous  or  very  remarkable,  but  a  very 
pale  specimen  found  a  purchaser  at  35/- ;  and  another  pale  example, 
lotted  with  a  dark  one,  made  two  guineas.  The  old  fen  form  of 
Ocneria  dispar  ran  up  the  price  of  the  respective  lots,  in  which  two 
female  examples  were  included,  to  25/-  and  85/-.  Lcelia  ccenosa  were 
sold  in  pairs  at  25/-  20/-  22/-  26/-  and  26/-,  and  two  very  nice  males 
also  went  at  last  quotation.  Lasiocampa  ilici folia  (12  specimens) 
made  from  15/6  to  18/-  each.  Drepana  harpagula  [  =  sicula),  of  which 
there  was  a  series  of  seventeen  specimens,  were  mostly  sold  three  in  a 
lot,  and  realised  prices  which  gave  an  average  of  6/-  per  specimen. 
Dicranura  bicusjns  (15  examples)  sold  at  20/-  to  24/-  per  pair,  and 
males  at  14/-  to  18/-  per  brace  ;  but  the  two  examples  of  Ghjphisia 
crenata  only  brought  in  8/- and  15/-.  The  five  specimens  of  Notodonta 
hicolor  offered  were  disposed  of  at  one  guinea  to  £2  5s.,  males,  and  a 
female  realised  £2  10s.  Three  examples  of  N,  trilophus  (tritophus)^ 
offered  singly,  were  sold  at  24/-  30/-  and  12/-  each,  and  a  fourth 
specimen,  included  in  a  lot  with  N,  dictcsa,  dictmoides^  &c.,  fetched  14/-. 
— EicHAKD  South  ;  12,  Abbey  Gardens,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

The  late  Eev.  H,  Burney's  Collection. — I  may  mention  that 
the  two  specimens  of  Luperina  gueneei  in  this  collection  were  from  me. 
Three  specimens  of  this  insect  were  captured  on  the  same  day,  and 
the  third  example  was  sent  by  me  to  Miss  C.  Sulivan,  of  Fulham.  A 
fourth  specimen,  which  I  possess,  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 
laie  J.  F.  Brockholes,  and  no  doubt  he  took  it  very  near  the  place 
where  the  others  were  found.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  Heliothis 
scutosa  was  not  down  in  the  catalogue  of  this  sale.  Mr.  Burney  had 
an  example  of  the  species  from  me,  and  this  specimen  was  well  known 
to  many,  and  was  described  and  commented  on  by  my  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  xiv.  67).  I  may  add  that  if  I  can 
give  particulars  of  any  of  the  other  rarities  that  were  in  this  collection 
1  shall  be  very  pleased  to  do  so. — J.  B.  Hodgkinson  ;  Preston, 
December  14th,  1893. 

More  greasy  Moths  wanted. — As  there  are  still  some  points  in 
connection  with  this  subject  which  I  am  anxious  to  clear  up,  I  shall 
feel  greatly  obliged  to  anyone  who  will  kindly  furnish  me  with  more 
greasy  moths,  especially  goat-moths  or  hawks  of  this  season's 
breeding  or  capturing. — H.  G.  Knaggs  ;  Camden  Villa,  Lennard 
Road,  Folkestone. 

Errata.— Entom.  xxvi.  p.  349,  line  8  from  top,  for  *'  enlared  "  read 
*♦  enlarged";  p.  355,  line  9  of  note  on  Zygmna  meliloti?  for  "country" 
read  "county";  p.  356,  line  23  from  bottom,  for  "The  male  ia 
figured  "  read  *'  This  mark  is  figured*" 
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Insects  at  Light  during  1893. —  During  the  past  year  I  have  been 
working  light  pretty  systematically,  and  the  results  may  be  of  interest  to 
entomologists  in  general.  It  was  not  until  the  end  of  June  that  1  looked 
for  insects  at  electric  light.  There  are  only  two  large  globes  here,  which 
are  situated  about  forty  yards  apart,  and  are  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Having,  however,  commenced  to  work  electric  light,  I  included 
these  in  my  nightly  rounds,  giving  them  particular  attention,  and  staying 
sometimes  as  late  (?)  as  half-past  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  From 
eleven  to  twelve  seemed  about  the  most  profitable  hour.  My  reward  was  the 
capture  of  the  following  in  more  or  less  abundance,  and  in  more  or  less 
bad  condition,  between  June  30th  and  October  30th  : — Smer'mthus  jwpuli 
(3),  Sphinx  ligustri  (saw  1),  Nola  cucullatella  (2),  LitJiosia  lundeola  (1), 
Arctia  caia,  Forthesia  similis,  Orgyia  antiqua,  Trichiura  cratagi  (1), 
Boi/ibyx  neustria  (several),  Uropteryx  sambucaria  (common),  Puuiiia  Liiteo- 
lata,  Selenia  hilunaria  ijuliaria),  Eugonia  alniaria  (common),  E.fuscantaria, 
Himera  pennaria,  AvipJudasys  betularia,  Boarmia  gemmaria,  Acidalia 
virgularia,  A.  aversata  (common),  Halia  vauaria.  Abraxas  grosudariata^ 
Larentia  didymata,  Eupithecia  succenturiata,  E.  rectangidata,  Hypsipetes 
sordidata,  Melanippe  fluctuata,  Cauiptogramma  Jiaviata  [i),  Cidaria  asso- 
data,  Cilix  glaiicata  (several),  Phalera  bucephala,  Lophojjteryx  cainelinat 
Notodonta  dictcea,  Bryophila  perla  (common),  Acronycta  tridens,  Leucania 
conigera,  L.  lithargyria,  L.  pallens,  Nonagria  lutosa  (fairly  common), 
Gortyna  ochracea  (1),  Hydrcecia  )uicacea,  Axyila  putris,  Xylophasia  morio- 
glypha  (common),  Neuronia  popularis  (3),  Lvperina  testacea  (very  common), 
Mamestra persicaricB  (excessively  abundant  in  July),  Apamea  didyma,  Miana 
bicoloria,  Caradrina  ahines,  C.  taraxaci,  C.  quadripunctata,  Agrotis  puta 
(2),  A.  segetum,  A.  niyricam,  A.  tritici,  A.  aquilina,  Noctua  augur 
(common),  N.  plecta,  N.  c-nigrum  (any  number),  N.  xanthogrop)ha^  Tri- 
phana  comes,  Mania  typica,  Anchocelis  pistacina,  Xanthia  gilvago,  X. 
Jiavago,  Calymnia  affinis,  Hecatera  serena,  Folia  Jiavocincta,  Cleocens 
viminalis  (?),  Phlogophora  meticulosa,  Hadoia  trifolii,  H.  oleracea,  Flusla 
chrysitis,  P.  iota,  F.  pulchrina  ( I),  F.  gamma. 

Besides  the  above,  I  have  taken,  mostly  flying  towards  the  light: — 
Coleoptera  :  Fterostichus  nigrita,  Amara  tibialis,  Creophilus  maxillosus 
(several),  Aphodius  rujipes  (comnou).  Hymenoptera  :  Formica  rufa 
(several),   Aphion  luteus  (common). 

In  my  diary  I  find  the  following  note  under  September  7th  : — "Noctua 
c-nigrum  is  now  going  off.  It  has  been  a  perfect  pest,  often  four  or  five, 
sometimes  more,  round  the  light  at  a  time.  After  a  Uttle  practice, 
however,  one  can  distinguish  them  by  their  flight,  and,  when  caught,  by 
the  habit  they  have  of  running  very  fast  up  the  net.  They  settle  any- 
where on  the  lamp,  near  the  lamp,  and  on  the  ground,  windows,  or 
masonry."  I  would  be  much  obliged  and  interested  if  lepidopterists  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  would  inform  me  whether  their  notes  as  regard 
this  moth  are  identical  with  my  own.  All  local  collectors  have  had  the 
same  experience.  Noctua  c-nigrum  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to 
electric  fight,  having  been  taken  at  street-lamps,  sugar,  ivy,  honeydew, 
among  low  plants,  and,  indeed,  by  every  conceivable  method,  and  in  every 
possible  situation,  by  which  and  in  which  moths  are  taken.  The  first 
specimen  emerged  fiom  pu})a  on  the  15ih  of  May,  and  the  insect  continued 
to  be  present  with  hardly  a  break  until  the  9th  of  October,  when  I  took  my 
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last  specimen  at  electric  light.  There  appear  to  be  two  varieties  (?)  of  this 
moth;  the  ground  colour  in  one  is  almost,  and  in  dark  specimens  quite, 
black ;  the  other,  which  I  take  to  be  the  type,  has  invariably  a  brown  tinge 
throughout.  Whether  this  variation  is  merely  sexual  distinction  or  not  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining. 

I  have  also  taken  the  following  Lepidoptera  at  lamps,  both  street  and 
indoor, during  the  past  season  : — Nola  cucullatella,  Spilosoma  luhriclpeda  and 
S.  ynenthastri  (common),  Porthesia  chrysorrhcea,  P.  similis,  Leucomia  salicisj 
Oifjyia  antiqua,  Bovihyx  neustria,  Lasiocampa  quercifoHa  (1),  Rumia  liiteo- 
lata,  Selenia  bilunaria,  Himerapennaria,  Biston  hirtarta  (a  few),  Amphidasys 
strataria,  A.  betularia,  Bemerophila  abruptaria,  Boarmia  gemmaria, 
Hemithea  strigata  (1),  Acidalia  vb'gularia  (common),  A.  aversata  (common), 
Halia  vauaria,  Hybernia  rupicapraria  (common),  H.  marginaria,  Aniso- 
pteryx  ascularia  (common),  Cheimatobia  brumata  (Oct.  24th),  Oporabia 
dilutata,  Enpithecia  succenturiata,  E.  innotata  ?  E.  subnotata  ?  E, 
vuJgata,  E.  absinthiata,  E.  rectangulata,  Melanippe  fiuctuata  (very  com- 
mon), Anticlea  badiata,  A.  nigrofasciaria,  Coremia  ferrugata,  C.  uni- 
dentaria,  Cidaria  miata  (several),  C.  immanata,  C.  dotata,  Chesias  spartiata 
(several),  Drepana  binaria,  Cilix  glaucata,  Phalera  bucephaJa,  Notodonta 
dictaa,  Asphalia  ridens  (2),  Bryophila  perla  (common),  Leucania  conigera, 
L.  pallens,  Hydrcecia  micacea,  Neuronia  popularis,  Luperina  testacea 
(several),  Mmnestra  persicaricB,  Miana  strigilis,  Caradrina  morpheus, 
Agrotis  suffusa,  A.  nigricans,  Noctua  augur,  N.  c-nigrum  (common),  iV. 
xantJiographa  (one  of  them  I  took  at  the  oil-lamp  on  the  Great  Eastern, 
while  the  train  was  in  motion,  between  Harwich  and  Manningtree), 
Ampliipyra  tragopogonis  (several),  Taniocampa  gothica,  T.  incerta,  T, 
stabilis,  Orthosia  Iota,  Ancliocelis  pistacina,  Scopelosoma  satellitia,  Xanthia 
fiavago,  X.  gilvago,  X.  circellaris,  Phlogophora  ineticulosa,  Euplexia 
lucipara,  Hadena  oleracea,  Gonoptera  libatrix,  and  Plusia  gamma.  Cole- 
optera;  Scrica  brunnea  (severRl),  Aphodiusfcetens  and  ^,  rujipes  (common). 
Hymenoptera:  Ophion  lutens?  (in  plenty). 

The  prevalence  of  Agrotis  puta  this  year  is  very  remarkable.  My 
friend  Eev.  J.  H.  Hocking  says,  with  Mr.  Newman,  that  he  has  taken  it 
commonly  "in  his  garden,"  at  Copdock,  about  four  miles  out;  and  I 
myself  have  taken  it  both  at  electric  light  and  ivy  in  September. — Claudii: 
Moeley;  High  Street,  Ipswich,  November  3rd,  1893. 

Collecting  in  Surrey. —  This  year  has,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
been  a  very  marked  contrast  as  compared  with  last,  save,  perhaps,  the 
"  sallow  blooming,"  which  with  me  was  particularly  favourable.  On  March 
5lh  I  noticed  that  the  sallows  were  already  out,  and  promising  well  for  a 
good  "draw."  Next  evening  I  started  out,  with  sheet  and  pill-boxes,  to 
the  attractive  tree.  As  I  anticipated,  moths  were  there  right  enough, 
and  plenty  of  them.  Taniocampa  instabilis,  T.  cruda,  T.  gracilis,  and 
of  course  T.  gothica,  all  showed  up  well ;  I  also  descried  a  few  Scopelosoma 
satellitia,  and  some  very  dark  Cerastis  spadicea.  On  the  7th  the  results 
were  similar,  but  with  the  addition  of  T.populeti,  a  species  new  to  me,  All 
through  the  week  I  had  very  favourable  nights,  and  secured  three  more  T. 
populeti,  all  of  which  were  in  very  fine  condition.  The  total  number 
of  species  I  noticed  at  sallows  was  eleven,  which  comprised,  in  addition  to 
those  enumerated  above,  T.  munda  (which  is,  as  a  rule,  rare  in  this 
neighbourhood),  Anisopteryx  ascularia,  and  PacJmobia  rubricosa.  Some  of 
the  latter  were  very  beautiful  and  of  a  very  fine  deep  red  colour.    lu  the 
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meantime,  images  from  pupae  of  Satuinia  carpini  {=  pavonia),  received  in 
the  autumn  from  the  North,  were  emerging  daily;  but  they  were  not  nearly 
80  fine  as  I  have  had  them  ;  one  specimen  is  much  darker  in  groundcolour 
than  usual.  The  early  Rhopalocera  I  have  already  referred  to  (Entom.  xxvi. 
199).  May  11th  being  a  beautiful  bright  day,  I  started  off  to  my  favourite 
hunting-ground  at  Oxshott,  in  search  of  Nemeohius  lucina.  After  a  couple 
of  hours'  searching,  I  managed  to  find  the  "  colony  "  in  one  of  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  wood,  called  **  The  Prince's  Covers."  I  was  unable  then  to 
take  more  than  a  couple  of  specimens,  as  I  had  already  filled  my  boxes  with 
other  species,  the  best  of  which  were  two  Drepana  hamula  and  one  Macro- 
glossa  bomhyliformis.  Eventually  I  completed  my  series  of  N.  lucina. 
Amongst  other  insects  that  I  have  taken  this  year  at  Oxshott  are — Macaria 
liturata  and  Bupalus  piniaria  in  profusion,  Geometra  papUionaria, 
Drepana  falcula,  Bapta  temerata  and  B.  taminata,  both  of  which  are, 
however,  to  be  found  more  commonly  in  Ashtead  woods,  some  five  miles 
distant ;  Lyccena  agon,  and  Ellopiafasciaria.  Of  insects  taken  more  in 
my  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  I  may  mention  that  formidable  insect 
(in  the  larva  state)  Cossiis  ligniperda.  Out  of  one  tree  I  took  no  fewer 
than  thirty  healthy  larvae,  and  have  repeatedly  taken  one  or  two  out 
of  various  other  trees.  Pericallia  syrmgaria  occurs  here  every  year,  though 
sparingly.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to  Pterostoma  palpbia,  which 
comes  to  light  in  June.  I  was  much  pleased  on  turning  up  Fhorodesma 
bajularia  this  summer;  I  should  have  thought  this  a  most  unlikely  insect 
to  occur  here,  as  there  are  very  few  oaks  indeed  about  this  place,  the  pre- 
dominating tree  being  the  elm  {Ulmus  campestris). — A.  J.  Kaye;  Worcester 
Court,  Worcester  Park,  Surrey,  October  20th,  1893. 

Collecting  at  Wicken — On  July  15th  to  24th,  in  company  with 
Mr.  H.  Robson,  I  had, the  pleasure  of  re-visiting  the  Fen,  and  although 
the  nights,  on  the  whole,  were  very  unfavourable  for  attraction  by  light,  we 
managed  to  make  acquaintance  with  a  few  of  the  Fen  species.  We  had 
neither  of  us  seen  Papilio  machaon  at  home,  and  were  naturally  anxious  to 
obtain  a  series  of  this  grand  insect.  Although  plenty  of  specimens  were 
seen,  only  a  small  proportion  were  captured,  owing  to  the  wind,  and  the 
majority  of  those  secured  were  in  poor  condition.  However,  ova  and  young 
larvae  (mostly  just  hatched)  were  readily  obtained,  but  those  about  full- 
fed  were  infrequently  met  with.  For  light  we  only  had  two  good  nights, 
one  of  which  was  spoilt  by  heavy  rain.  We  were  very  much  surprised 
that  the  lamp  attracted  so  few  Bombyces,  for  we  expected  that  Bomhyx 
neustria  and  Odonestis  j)otatoria  would  be  quite  a  nuisance.  Sugaring  in 
the  lanes  was  fairly  successful,  but  the  flowers  of  the  rush  were  decidedly 
more  attractive.  The  following  were  among  the  species  taken  : — Smerin- 
thus  populi,  Bomhyx  neustria  (2),  Odonestis  potatoria  (2),  Arctia  caia, 
Spilosoma  fuliginosa  (2),  Nudaria  senex,  Lithosia  lurideola  [complanula),  L. 
griseola,  L.  stramineola  (1),  Epione  apiciariOf  Acidalia  immutata,  Cidaria 
testata,  Pelurga  comitata,  Hypsipetes  sordidata  (ehUata),  Simyra  venosa^ 
Leucania  impura,  L.  impudens  (pudorina),  Calamia  phragmitidis,  Apainea 
leucostignia  [fibrosa),  Cosmia  affinis  (2),  Amphipyra  tragopogonis.  With  the 
exception  of  Papilo  machaon,  larvae  were  not  at  all  plentiful,  and  were  hard 
to  find.  By  searching,  a  few  were  obtained  of  the  following  species: — 
Smeriiithus  ocellatus,  Chcerocampa  elpenor,  Macroglossa  stellatanlm,  Satumia 
pavonia  [carpini),  Dicranura  vintila,  Bomhyx  ruhi,  and  Simyra  venosa.  A 
journey  to  Tuddenham  was  a  failure  entomologically — only  a  few  larvw  in 
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pods  of  Silene  inflata  (I  hope  some  may  turn  out  Dianthcecia  irregularis), 
and  two  imagines  of  Acidalia  rubricata.  I  hear  on  good  authority  that  the 
draining  of  Wicken  Fen  is  again  in  contemplation.  If  such  should  be  the 
case,  I  hope  the  Entomological  Society,  in  conjunction  with  other  societies 
interested  in  Natural  History  generally,  will  be  in  a  position  to  save  this 
famous  locality  from  sharing  the  fate  of  its  neighbour  (Burwell).  The  area 
of  the  Fen  is  at  present  a  very  limited  one,  and  should  its  most  interesting 
fauna  and  flora  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  T  am  sure  it  would  be  deplored 
by  all  those  who  can  appreciate  and  see  beauty  in  this  home  of  Papilio 
machaon, — Alfred  T.  Mitchell;  5,  Clayton  Terrace,  Gunnersbury,  W., 
October  4th,  1893. 

Collecting  at  Dawltsh. — As  I  recently  spent  a  fortnight's  holiday 
with  my  friend  Mr.  C.  Nicholson  at  Dawlish,  a  few  notes  on  the  collecting 
at  that  place  may  be  acceptable.  We  left  London  on  the  18th  of  September, 
returning  on  the  5th  of  October.  We  found  excellent  accommodation  at 
Mrs.  Hannaford's,  a  large  grocer's  shop  on  "The  Lawn,"  where  we  were 
boarded  and  lodged  very  cheaply  indeed.  We  found  Collas  edusa  common, 
particularly  on  the  railway  banks,  and  in  one  large  waste  field  overgrown 
with  thistles  and  hawkweed,  at  Luscombe.  In  this  field  there  was  also  a 
perfect  colony  of  Va7iessa  atalanta  ;  I  have  never  before  seen  this  insect  so 
plentiful  in  one  spot;  they  settled  on  the  thistle-heads,  flew  up,  one  might 
almost  say,  in  shoals,  at  your  approach  ;  we  saw  throe  specimens  which  had 
the  red  band  on  the  hind  wing  slightly  bleached,  but  Mr.  Nicholson  only 
succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  them.  An  occasional  V.  urtica;,  V.  io  and 
F.  cardui  also  turned  up,  and  a  few  specimens  of  Panarge  egeria  and 
P.  megcera;  the  latter  insect  appeared  to  come  out  during  our  visit,  for  it 
was  certainly  much  commoner  when  we  left  Dawlish  than  when  we  arrived 
there ;  no  females  were  taken  during  the  first  few  days  of  our  stay,  after 
which  their  number  gradually  increased.  There  were  some  lovely  forms  of 
Plmia  gamma  about,  some  of  which  we  could  not  help  taking  for  their  very 
beauty.  Polyommatus  phlceas  was  also  common,  the  condition  varying  from 
"just  out  "  to  the  *'  very  ancient."  Larva-beating  proved  a  failure,  hardly 
a  larva  of  any  consequence  being  taken.  The  woods  at  Dawlish,  I  may  say, 
look  better  from  a  distance,  to  the  entomologist's  eye,  than  on  a  closer 
inspection  ;  they  seem  to  be  principally  used  as  game-preserves ;  oak  is 
comparatively  scarce,  the  commonest  trees  being  ash  and  edible  chestnut. 
Sugaring  was  also  a  failure  ;  the  first  night  we  obtained  one  Hadenaprotea 
and  an  antiquated  Phlogophora  meticulosa ;  the  second  night  we  obtained 
one  Anchocelis  pistacina,  and  a  specimen  of  Triphcena  pronuha,  apparently 
saved  from  the  flood;  the  third  night  we  obtained  nothing  whatever;  then 
we  gave  it  up  in  disgust.  A  much  greater  success  was  the  ivy,  which 
abounds  at  and  around  Dawlish ;  but,  of  course,  we  did  not  find  the  best 
of  it  until  a  night  or  two  before  we  left;  however,  our  last  four  nights  were 
fairly  successful.  On  Sept.  30th  we  took  Orthosia  macilenta,  Xanthia 
ferruginea,  Anchocelis  pistacina,  a  splendid  specimen  of  Xylophasia  poly- 
odon,  Cerastis  vaccinii,  Hadena  protea,  Agrotis  segetum,  and  P.  gamma;  we 
also  took  one  specimen  of  Cerastis  spadicea  (ligula),  and  a  pair  of  Epunda 
lichenea:  I  suppose  these  lichenea  were  the  best  insects  we  got  during  our 
visit ;  unfortunately  they  are  not  in  very  brilliant  condition.  On  Oct. 
2nd  we  took,  besides  the  common  things  mentioned  above,  three  more  male 
E.  lichenea,  one  specimen  of  Orthosia  lota,  and  one  of  Agrotis  saucia.  On 
Oct.  3rd  we  took  another^,  saucia,  several  P.  meticulosa,  some  more  E, 
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lichenea,  oue  Cidaria  psittacatat  oue  Anchocelis  rujina,  one 'A gratis  puta, 
and  two  worn  Triphcena  coiius.  On  Oct.  4th  we  got  another  C.  psittacatat 
more  E.  lichenea,  a  few  more  C.  spadicea,  several  Anchocelis  lunosa,  one 
Scopelosoma  satellitia.  and  one  Agrotis  suffasa.  The  condition  of  the  "ivy  " 
things  was,  as  a  general  rule,  first-rate ;  the  majority  of  them  appeared  to 
be  only  just  coming  out. — Lawrence  J.  Tremayne;  4,  Lanark  Villas, 
Maida  Vale,  W.,  November  4th,  1893. 

Collecting  at  Market  Drayton. — It  has  been  a  wonderful  season 
here  for  moths;  especially  I  have  noticed  the  large  numbers  of  species 
•usually  common,  which  this  year  have  been  abundant,  e.g.,  Lohophora  lobu- 
lata,  Hadena  adiisla  Rusina  tenebrosa,  in  the  spring;  and  in  the  late 
summer,  Noctua  c-nigriim,  Xanthia  silago,  X.  cerago,  and  X.  ferruginea, 
Noctua  glareosa,  Agriopis  aprilina,  Miselia  oxgacanthm  var.  capucina. 
Sugaring  was  good  in  May,  when  H.  adusta,  H.  tkalassina,  Euplexia  luci- 
para,  and  Husina  tenebrosa  swarmed  at  it ;  but  almost  useless  in  June, 
July,  August,  and  the  first  part  of  September.  I  too  found  here,  as 
Mr.  Day  did  at  Knutsford,  that  the  moths  swarmed  on  the  flowers  of  a 
taUish  grass,  which  grows  in  the  mosses  and  damp  places  in  woods.  In  one 
evening  I  found  numbers  of  Xanthia  silago,  X.  cerago,  Phlogophora 
meticulosa,  and  Noctua  c  nigrum,  and  a  few  ..Y.  umbrosa,  Hydrcecia  micaceay 
Tapinostola  fulva  and  Celcena  haworthii.  This  was  in  the  first  week 
of  September.  In  the  middle  of  September  I  took  two  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  Vanessa  c-album  in  my  garden,  and  on  the  9th  of  October  another 
specimen  a  little  worn  ;  I  have  never  seen  it  here  before.  V.  atalanta  has 
been  most  abundant  all  through  August  and  September ;  V.  urticcB  and  V. 
io  very  scarce.  Pieris  brassicce  unusually  common.  It  is  by  no  means 
common  here  as  a  rule. — F.  0.  Woodforde;  Market  Drayton,  Salop, 
October  25th,  1893. 

Collecting  at  Tonbridge  Wells  and  Ashdown  Forest. — The  past 
season,  has,  I  consider,  been  a  bad  one  for  collecting.  Larvae  in  the  spring 
were  unusually  abundant.  At  lamps  and  sallows  I  took  Cymatophora  flavi' 
cornis,  Anisopteryx  ascularia,  Hybernia  aurantiaria,  H.  progenimaria, 
Selenia  illunaria,  Taniocampa  gothica,  T.  stabilis,  T.  instabilis,  T.  rubricosa. 
All  insects  here  and  on  the  Forest  were  quite  three  weeks  earlier.  Sugar 
has  not  been  profitable.  At  light  I  took  Bomhyx  rubi,  Habrostola  urticcB, 
Hypsipetes  ruberata,  H.  elutata,  Heliophobus  popularis,  lodis  lactearia, 
Panagra  petraria,  Melanippe  montanata,  Melanthia  atbicillata,  M.  ocellata, 
Cabera  exanthemaria,  Larentia  didymata,  Loma^pilis  murginata,  Ewbhe- 
mania  russula,  Mctrocampa  margaritaria,  Plusia  moneta{l),  Cidaria  dotata, 
Geometra  papilionaria,  Odontopera  bidentata,  Pseudoterpna  cytimria,  Halia 
wavaria,  Hetnerophila  abruptaria,  Boarmia  consortaria,  Tiniandra  amataria, 
Oporahia  dilutata.  At  sugar  I  took,  among  others,  Hadena  adusta,  H. 
proteus,  H.  thalassiua,  H.  oleracea,  H.  pisi,  Thyatira  batis,  Acronycta  psi, 
A.  rumicis,  Dipterygia  pinastri,  Noctua  c-nigruin,  N.  brunnea,  N.  baja,  N. 
triangulum,  N. /estiva,  Miana  strigilis,  M.  literosa,  Plusia  gamma,  P.  iota, 
P.  })Ulchrina,  P.  chrysitis,  Caradrini  cubicularis,  C.  morpheua,  Gonophora 
derasa,  Euplexia  lucipara,  Leucania  pallens,  L.  impura,  Lopharia  [Xylo- 
phasia]  lithoxylea,  L.  polyodon,  Triphaina  fimbria  (4),  Amphipyra  pyra- 
piidea,  Agrotis  a/jathiyia,  A.  suffusa,  A.  segetum,  Anchocelis  litura,  A. 
lunosa,  A.  rnjina,  Orthosia  lota,  Cerastis  vaccinii,  Xanthia  silago,  X. 
cerago,  X.  ferruginea,  Scopelosoma  satellitia.  The  hornets  coming  to  sugar 
on  some   nights   were  a  great  nuisance,  especially   U6  they  carried  away 
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insects. — R.  A.    Dallas  Beeching  ;    24,   St.  James's   Road,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  November  13th,  1893. 

Notes  feom  Norwich. — A  specimen  of  Dianthcecia  cucubali  was  taken 
here  on  Oct.  11th.  Newman  gives  June  for  its  appearance.  Among  our 
captures  of  the  past  season  we  note  the  following  : — Male  and  female 
Platypteryx  hamula,  one  Triphmna  interjecta,  one  Melanthia  alhicUlatay 
two  Corycia  taminata,  and  several  specimens  of  Bommia  ahietaria.  Sesia 
apiformis  being  common  here,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  supply  any  readers  of 
the  *  Entomologist '  with  one  or  two  cocoons  of  this  formidable-looking 
moth. — B.  C.  Tillett;  Sprowston  Lodge,  Norwich,  November  27th,  1893. 

Captures  tn  October  and  November,  1893. — During  October,  and 
so  late  as  Nov.  llth,  specimens  of  Xylophasia  monoglypha  (polyodon)  came 
to  ivy-bloom  and  sugar ;  the  examples  were  rather  smaller  in  size  than 
those  usually  seen  in  the  summer.  A  few  specimens  of  Agrotis  exclama- 
tionis  also  appeared  in  October.  Xanthia  circellaris  (ferruguiea),  Cerastls 
spadicea,  and  S.  satelUtia  have  been  abundant  on  mild  evenings  throughout 
November.  On  Oct.  20th  I  noticed  a  solitary  specimen  of  Caradrina 
cuhicularis  at  ivy-bloom.  On  Oct.  19th  I  saw  the  only  specimen  this 
season  of  Vanessa  cardui. — T.  B.  Jefferys  ;  Langharne,  Carmarthenshire, 
December  6th,  1893. 

Notes  from  Gloucestershire. —  Isslw  Vanessa  atalanta  the  Qrstvfeek 
in  April,  and  have  seen  it  without  a  break  of  more  than  a  week's  duration, 
until  the  last  week.  Macroglossa  stellatarum  has  been  more  plentiful 
during  the  past  summer  than  I  have  seen  it  for  thirty  years.  Chryso- 
phamis  (Polyommatus)  phlceas,  abundant  here  as  elsewhere;  the  last 
specimen,  apparently  freshly  emerged,  observed  on  November  1st. — N.  F. 
Searancke;  Micheldean,  Gloucester,  November  7th,  1893. 

Aleurodes  brassice.  —  This  little  insect,  referred  to  by  Mr.  C.  W. 
Dale  (Entom.  xxvi.  357),  has  been  over-abundant  in  many  gardens  in  this 
locality,  the  brussels  sprouts  having  been  much  affected  with  them. — T.  B. 
Jefferys,  Langharne. 

Rare  British  Dragonflies. — During  the  past  reason  T  have  added  to 
my  collection  a  specimen  each  of  two  very  rare  species  of  dragonflies, 
namely,  Msclina  rufescens,  from  the  Fens,  and  jE.  mixta  from  the  metro- 
politan district. — W.  Harcourt  Bath. 

Hornets  in  Worcestershirii:. — Hornets  have  appeared  this  season  in  a 
certain  district  in  Worcestershire  in  unusual  numbers,  though  for  several 
years  past  they  have  been  on  the  decrease. — W.  Harcourt  Bath. 

Abundance  of  Wasps.— -Wasps  have  swarmed  in  countless  numbers 
during  the  past  season,  in  every  locality  visited  by  myself  in  S.  Britain.  Iq 
some  districts  they  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  fruit  crops.  The  dry 
weather  experienced  in  the  spring  is  no  doubt  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. — 
W.  Harcourt  Bath. 

Decticus  verrucivorus. — A  few  months  ago  I  appealed  (Entom.  xxvi. 
164)  for  information  concerning  the  capture  of  any  specimen  of  this  rare  and 
handsome  grasshopper  in  this  country  within  the  last  few  years.  As  I  did 
not  get  any  response  to  my  enquiry,  I  presume  very  few  specimens  have 
been  obtained     It  may  therefore  be  as  well  to  place  on  record  the  capture 
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of  two  examples  which  I  possess  in  my  collection,  namely,  a  green  female, 
at  Deal  in  1889,  and  a  brown  variety  of  the  same  sex  from  the  New 
Forest  in  Sept.  1891.  The  latter  is  the  variety  hinglei  of  Curtis.  I  am 
only  aware  of  one  other  record  during  the  same  period,  namely,  of  the 
capture  of  a  specimen  in  Kent. — W.  Harcoukt  Bath. 

CoLiAS  EDUSA,  C.  HYALE,  &c.,  IN  Bkdfordshire. — C.^cZt^sa  appeared  in 
fair  numbers  here  this  season  ;  I  took  three  or  four  specimens,  males,  in 
fair  condition,  and  saw  others.  On  July  25th,  1892,  I  captured  a  fine 
specimen  of  C.  hyale,  yellow  variety,  evidently  just  emerged.  Macroglossa 
stellatarum  has  been  plentiful  this  year,  and  the  total  absence  of  Vanessa 
cardui  is  most  noticeable. — Alfrmd  H.  Blake  ;  High  Street,  Biggleswade, 
Beds,  November  23rd,  1893. 

Reported  occurrence  of  Coltas  hyale  in  Dorsetshire  in  1893. — 
After  reading  the  note  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Freir  (Entora.  xxvi.  322),  in  which  he 
mentions  that  he  saw,  but  failed  to  capture,  a  specimen  of  Colzas  hyale  at 
Swanage  in  August  last,  I  wrote  to  inform  him  that  this  species  so  rarely 
visits  Dorsetshire  that  unless  he  had  a  sufficiently  close  view  of  it  at  rest  to 
enable  him  to  make  sure  about  the  identity  of  the  insect,  I  had  little  doubt 
but  that  it  was  only  C.  edusa  var.  helice.  In  his  answer  Mr.  Freir  told  me 
that,  after  thinking  over  the  matter,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my 
suggestion  as  to  the  butterfly  being  var.  helice  was  in  all  probability  correct, 
and  left  me  at  liberty  to  publish  a  note  cancelling  his  former  statement 
{I.  c).  So  very  few  examples  of  C.  hyale  have  ever  been  taken  in  Dorset 
that,  unless  the  pale  "  clouded  yellows  "  that  are  seen  here  can  be  secured, 
or  at  any  rate  identified  for  certain,  the  only  wise  course  is  to  take  for 
granted  that  they  are  var.  helice,  for  the  oiius  prohandi  clearly  rests  on 
those  who  claim  to  have  met  with  G.  hyale  in  this  county.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  not  a  single  specimen  of  the  latter  was  observed  in  Dorset  in  1892, 
although  it  then  occurred,  but  very  rarely,  near  Bournemouth,  in  Hants ; 
that  was  presumably  the  most  westerly  point  that  it  reached  on  the  south 
coast,  for  I  have  not  noticed  any  record  of  its  appearance  in  either  Devon 
or  Cornwall  during  that  year. — Eustace  E.  Bankes  ;  The  Rectory,  Corfe 
Castle,  Dorset,  December  19th,  1893. 

[We  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to  correspondents  if  they  will  abstain  from 
recording  species  of  whose  identity  they  are  not  absolutely  certain. — Ed.]. 

Aplecta  ad  vena  in  Ireland. — I  caught  three  specimens  of  Aplecta 
advena  here  last  season.  I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  this  species  has  been 
captured,  or  at  all  events  noted,  in  Ireland. — W.  B.  Thornhill  ;  Castle 
Cosey,  Castle  Bellingham,  Ireland,  December  18th,  1893. 

Epione  vespertaria  in  Hereford. — In  the  List  of  Lepidoptera  taken 
last  year  at  or  near  Hereford  (Entom.  xxvi.  pp,  277,  278),  for  Epiom 
vespertaria  read  E.  advenaiia. 


Reports  of  Societies. — Although  our  present  number  extends  to 
thirty-two  pages,  publication  of  the  Proceedings  of  Entomological  Societies 
is  unavoidably  postponed  until  February,  when  a  double  number  will  be 
issued. 
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ON     AN    UNUSUAL    NUMBER    OF    MONSTROSITIES 
OCCURRING  IN   EROS   (PLATYCIS)    MINUTUS,   F. 

By  John   W.    Shipp. 

Mr.  Rye  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  xii.  p.  107,  1875)  gave  a  few  in- 
stances of  examples  of  monstrosities  occurring  in  a  series  of 
Eros  (Platycis)  minutus,  which  were  taken  in  Leigh  Woods,  near 
BristoL  Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  colony  of  the 
species  in  Splatts  Wood,  Gloucestershire  (Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  xxviii. 
p.  288,  1892),  I  was  this  year  (1893)  delighted  to  find  that  the 
colony  still  existed.  I,  however,  found  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  species  were  deformed  in  many  parts,  notably  in  the  antennae 
and  elytra.  This  colony  exists  in  an  old  rotten  ash-stump, 
which  is  infested  with  Sinodendron  cylindricum^  and  upon  the 
frass  of  which  the  insects  probably  exist.  Mr.  Rye  also  found  his 
insects  upon  an  old  stump,  which  he  supposed  was  oak,  although 
it  may  in  all  probability  have  been  ash.  I  found  the  imagines 
embedded  in  the  powdery  frass  at  the  entrance  to  the  burrows,  or 
crawling  about  in  a  very  sluggish  manner  around  the  foot  of  the 
stump  ;  but  a  careful  and  prolonged  search  failed  to  discover 
any  traces  of  either  larvae  or  pupae.  However,  traces  of  the 
perfect  insect  were  to  be  found  in  the  frass  and  burrows  in  the 
stump,  as  an  occasional  elytron,  or  head  and  broken  antenna, 
testified  ;  but  the  strictest  search  failed  to  elicit  more.  Some  of 
the  fragments  were  found  at  some  distance  in  the  interior. 

Mr.  Rye  took  forty- seven  specimens,  of  which  only  seven  were 
females.  This  is  remarkable,  for  out  of  a  total  of  thirty-three 
specimens  taken  in  1892,  the  proportion  of  females  were  as 
three  to  two,  whilst  in  August,  1893,  out  of  a  total  of  thirty-five 
specimens,  twenty  were  females ;  thus  showing  that  the  females 
exceed  the  males.  The  insects  themselves  are  of  a  very  sluggish 
disposition,  rarely  moving  more  than  a  few  inches  during  the 
heat  of  the  day,  and,  although  I  watched  them  for  hours,  I  did 
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not  see  any  disposition  to  use  their  wings,  although  Mr.  Rye 
states  that  one  specimen  flew  briskly.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
the  chinks  of  the  rotten  wood,  or  else  resting  on  a  piece  of  rotten 
wood  or  fragment  of  stick ;  the  damper  the  situation  the  more 
they  appear  to  enjoy  it.  On  being  touched  or  disturbed  they 
feign  death,  but  as  soon  as  all  is  quiet  again  they  make  off  to 
the  friendly  shelter  of  a  lump  of  wood,  or  whatever  happens  to 
be  in  their  way,  where  they  remain  quiescent  until  again  dis- 
turbed. 

I  was  surprised  to  notice,  however,  that  only  the  perfect 
males  and  perfect  females  were  //i  cop.,  but  on  one  occasion  only 
did  I  see  a  perfect  male  and  a  slightly  distorted  female  together. 

Out  of  the  thirty-five  examples  captured  in  1893,  eleven  of 
them  have  either  one  or  both  of  the  antennae  deformed.  Three 
of  them  have  the  joints  8  and  9  anastomosed,  while  in  another 
specimen  the  joints  9  and  10  are  coalescent,  and  in  another  it  is 
joints  10  and  11.  In.  five  oi[  the  remaining  cases  the  antennae 
are  imperfectly  developed,  probably  owing  to  injury  in  the  pupal 
stages  ;  in  one  specimen  the  4th  and  5th  joints  on  each  side  are 
doubled  over,  as  if  they  had  been  forced  into  each  other,  the 
middle  of  each  joint  being  notched.  In  all  the  cases  the  antennae 
are  twisted  out  of  shape.  The  5th  joint,  in  the  last  case,  of  the 
left  antenna  is  unduly  dilated  on  the  outer  side. 

In  only  one  case  is  the  thorax  distorted,  and  then  it  is  almost 
circular  in  shape,  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  angles  having 
disappeared ;  the  transverse  carinae  have  also  disappeared, 
leaving  the  thorax  quite  smooth. 

In  seven  cases  the  elytra  are  deformed ;  two  specimens  have 
the  left  elytion  much  shorter  than  the  right,  but  this  is  a 
common  occurrence  in  all  beetles.  In  the  remaining  five  cases 
the  elytra  were  most  probably  retarded  in  development,  being 
twisted  into  a  variety  of  forms. 

.  A  great  number  of  the  specimens  taken  have  the  striae  of  the 
elytra  anastomosed.  One  specimen  has  the  left  intermediate 
tibia  shortly  twisted,  while  the  corresponding  tibia  on  the  right 
is  abnormally  curved.  Four  specimens  have  the  hind  tarsi 
abnormal.  No  specimens  with  superfluous  limbs  or  joints  were 
seen. 

In  my  notes  of  my  captures  in  1892,  I  find  that  out  of  thirty- 
three  specimens,  eight  had  abnormal  antennae,  five  had  abnormal 
elytra,  and  seven  had  abnormal  legs.  Mr.  Eye  states  that  he 
found  one  specimen  which  had  a  male  antenna  on  the  right  and 
a  female  antenna  on  the  left.  Another  specimen,  a  male,  had 
the  right  front  tibiae  deeply  bifurcate  at  the  apex,  the  upper 
furcation  bearing  a  normal  tarsus,  and  the  lower  bearing  a  tarsus 
of  which  the  three  basal  joints  were  normal,  the  fourth  unduly 
dilated,  with  two  perfectly  formed  claw-joints  springing  from 
near  the  centre  of  its  apparently  monstrous  lobes. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  such  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
monstrosity  and  deformity  should  exist  in  this  interesting  species. 
Certainly  it  is  a  fragile  insect,  but  others,  as  Telephonts,  Mala- 
chius,  Lampyiis,  although  as  lightly  formed  as  Platycis,  are  not 
so  prone  to  distortion. 

Oxford  University  Museum,  December,  1893. 


RHOPALOCERA   FROM  THE   ALPES-MARITIMES  IN  1893. 

By  Frank  Bromilow,  F.E.S. 

(Concluded  from  vol,  xxvi.  p.  349.) 

Vane!<sa  c-alhum,  L.  It  has  not  been  very  common  this  year ;  I  saw  an 
example  at  Caussols,  on  September  29th,  settled  on  a  maple  tree  in  front  of 
our  house.  V.  eyca,  Cr.  Seen  for  the  first  time,  this  year,  on  May  29th,  at 
Vence,  settled  on  a  wall ;  I  took  nine  examples  near  the  same  place,  later ; 
also  at  Carabacel  and  the  Vallon  des  Fleurs  at  Nice ;  in  the  Alpes-Maritimes 
it  almost  seems  to  replace  c-albuni.  It  is  stated  by  Milliere  that  there  are 
three  broods  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Egeas  habit  of  settling  on  walls  and 
pahngs  is  noticeable,  and  it  sometimes  frequents  gardens.  Ah.  j-album,  Esp. 
Occurs  with  the  type,  but  is  rarer,  being  most  generally  met  with  in  the 
autumn  ;  first  noticed  on  an  excursion  to  the  **  gorges  du  Loup  "  (depart- 
ment of  Var),  on  March  11th  ;  a  female  was  taken  for  the  last  time,  near 
our  house  at  Nice,  on  October  27th.  V.  urticce,  L.  Common  ;  the  first 
example  was,  I  believe,  seen  near  Nice,  on  February  16th.  V.  io,  L. 
Always  abundant;  rare  in  mountain  districts;  first  observed  on  March 
17th,  at  St.  Maurice,  north  of  the  town  of  Nice.  V.  antiopa,  L.  Common 
on  the  coast;  scarce  at  about  4000  feet  altitude.  V.  atalanta,  L.  Very 
common  ;  I  have  seen  it  at  a  height  of  3960  feet  above  sea-level,  but  it 
does  not  ascend  to  any  great  elevation  in  the  mountains.  V.  cardui,  L. 
Abundant,  but  less  so  than  the  last ;  in  former  seasons  I  have  observed  it 
at  an  altitude  of  87 74  feet,  on  Mont  Pepiuri,  in  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Alpes-Maritimes. 

Melitaa  cinxia,  L.  Common ;  also  in  the  mountainous  parts.  M.  aurinia 
"v.  iherica,  Oberth.  Several  specimens  were  seen  for  the  first  time  this  year 
at  Vence,  on  May  29th.  M.  didyma,  0.  Abundant,  and  very  variable  in 
coloration ;  first  taken  in  Nice,  on  June  27th.  M.  athalia,  Rott.  Generally 
distributed.  This  insect  is  also  subject  to  variation  ;  several  years  ago  I 
took  a  form  in  which  the  two  central  rows  of  black  spots  on  the  fore  wings 
coalesced,  forming  a  band.  Dr.  Staudinger,  to  whom  I  sent  it,  stated  it  to 
be  an  "  accidental  aberration."  M.  partheniei  Hbst.  One  specimen  only 
'was,  I  believe,  taken  by  our  party  at  Caussols,  on  August  28th,  but  I  have 
found  it  common  in  less  bleak  localities  in  other  seasons. 

Argynnis  euphrosyne,  L.  Nice,  in  the  Vallon  des  Fleurs;  it  was 
also  captured  at  nearly  4000  feet  elevation.  A.  dia,  L.  Common  at 
Nice,  in  the  Vallon  des  Fleurs,  and  many  other  places ;  this  species 
I  took  at  a  height  of  nearly  4000  feet.  A.  lathonia,  L.  Abundant, 
perhaps  the  commonest  of  the  genus;  a  specimen,  which  had  probably 
hybernated,   was    seen   for   the   first   time   this   year   at   Cimiez   (NiceJ, 
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on  March  17th ;  I  noticed  lathonia  on  the  wing  in  the  mountains,  on 
October  2nd.  A.  aglaia,  L.  Coramon,  up  to  about  6000  feet.  The  alpine 
specimens  from  an  elevation  of  5-6000  feet  are  often  small  and  dusky. 

MelitcBa  galatea  v.  procida,  Hbst.  Common  ;  I  saw  the  species  flying, 
up  to  nearly  4000  feet.  M.  sylltus,  Hbst.  A  male  specimen  was  taken,  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  in  the  Vallon  des  Fleurs,  by  my  cousin  E.  C.  Casey, 
as  early  as  April  •26th ;  common  by  the  sea,  on  the  Koute  de  Villefranche, 
St.  Jean,  and  many  other  places,  on  rocky  ground,  which  renders  it  difficult 
to  capture ;  we  took  it  in  profusion  and  in  good  condition  on  the  Cherain  de 
Villefranche,  on  May  2nd. 

Erehia  neoridas,  B^  Extremely  common  in  certain  localities,  as  at 
Thorenc  and  near  Caussols.  - 

Satyrus  hermione,  L.  Common  nearly  everywhere,  generally  settling  on 
trees.  S.alcyone,  Schiff.  Somewhat  rarer  than  the  last.  S.  circe,  F.  Not 
uncommon  ;  also  in  the  mountains.  S.brlseis,  L.  Abundant  on  bare,  stony 
ground,  and  by  roadsides;  I  saw  a  worn  male  at  Nice,  on  October  13th; 
common  also  in  the  mountains ;  it  is  difficult  to  take  on  account  of  its 
alertness.  Ab.  female  pirata,  Esp.  I  only  took  one  specimen  myself  at 
Caussols,  on  August  21st,  and  another  was,  I  think,  observed.  S.  semele, 
L.  Common  on  stony  ground  everywhere,  but  not  at  any  very  considerable 
elevation.  S.  arethusa,  Esp.  This  butterfly,  which  Milliere  catalogues  as 
local,  occurred  in  numbers  at  Caussols,  during  July  and  August,  on  the 
stony  ground.  Var.  dentata,  Stgr.,  almost  replaces  the  type  in  the  Alpes- 
Maritimes;  it  frequented  the  same  spots  as  the  typical  arethusa.  I  took  a 
male,  on  x\ugust  19th,  with  the  apical  spot  on  the  left  front  wing  smaller 
than  that  on  the  correspoliding  wing.  One  example  had  as  many  as  four 
spots  on  the  fore  wings ;  another  had  the  red  spots  on  all  the  wings  smaller 
than  in  the  average  specimens,  and  the  fore  wings  had  one  spot  absent, 
which  is  present  in  most  examples.  I  have  also  met  with  male  individuals 
having  two  black  spots  on-  the  fore  wings,  which  number  Dr.  H.  C.  Lang, 
in  his  *  Butterflies  of  Europe,'  says  are  confined  to  the  females,  the  males 
only  having  one.  I  have  also  in  my  collection,  from  the  same  place,  a  worn 
female  with  five  spots  on  the  left  fore  wing,  the  dot  nearest  the  apex  being 
smaller  than  the  others.  Curiously  enough,  the  right  front  wing  had  this 
small  spot  almost  obsolete.  Specimens,  too,  intermediate  between  type  and 
variety,  were  of  constant  occurrence.-  First  met  with  on  July  30th.  S.  sta- 
tilinus,  Hufn.  Abundant,  flying  also  in  the  mountains.  Var.  allionia,  F. 
Rarer  than  the  last,  but  occurring  in  the  same  places  as  the  type  statilinus ; 
I  have  taken  it  in  former  years  in  Nice,  in  the  Val  Obscur,  at  the  end  of 
July.  S.  actcBa,  Esp.  Common  at  St.  Vallier,  Grasse,  Caussols,  St.  Martin- 
Vesubie,  and  other  localities;  I  took  a  male  with  two  apical  spots  instead 
of  one,  and  a  female  with  two  supernumerary  spots  not  present  in  typical 
females.  Var.  podarce,  0.  I  only  took  one  specimen  on  the  stony  hill-sidis 
at  Caussols,  with  examples  of  the  type,  on  August  5th.  Var.  female  peas, 
Hiib.  One  specimen  was  captured  by  myself  in  the  last-mentioned  locality, 
on  August  11th. 

Pararge  mcBra,  L.  Generally  distributed  in  the  alps.  P.  inegara,  L. 
Common  on  the  coast  and  in  the  mountains ;  many  authors  aver  that  the 
insect  is  on  the  wing  throughout  the  year  in  the  south,  but  Milliere  says 
that  the  last  brood  appears  in  October.  P.  egeria,  Esp.  Abundant  nearly 
everywhere. 

Epinephile  lycaon,  Rett.  Common  in  the  mountains.  E.  jaiiira,  L. 
Abundant  iu  fields.    Y&r.  hispulla,  RiXh.   Common;  examples  transitional 
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between  type  and  variety  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  E.  ida,  Esp.  Fairly 
common  on  the  coast;  rare  in  the  mountainous  districts;  the  females 
appeared  about  a  fortnight  later  than  the  males;  the  present  year  has  been 
a  great  one  for  ida  ;  first  taken  in  Nice  on  June  29th;  I  captured  a  speci- 
men in  our  garden,  on  July  21st,  having  the  apical  pupilled  spot  on  one  of  the 
fore  wings  twice  as  small  as  that  on  the  corresponding  wing,  similar  to  that 
already  described  in  the  case  of  Satyrus  arethusa  v.  dentata.  E.  tithonuSf 
L.    Commoner  than  the  last. 

Cmionympha  dorus,  Esp.  Common  on  the  rocky  ground  at  St.  Vallier ; 
rare  at  Caussols ;  the  first  specimen  was  taken  in  the  Val  Obscur,  Nice,  on 
July  4th;  the  spots  are  very  variable,  both  in  size  and  number.  G.  pam- 
philus,  L.   Abundant  everywhere. 

Spilothyrus  alcece,  Esp.  Generally  distributed ;  this  insect  was  taken  as 
late  as  October  2 1  st,  at  Nice ;  ova  and  larvae,  some  of  the  latter  being  full- 
fed,  were  found  in  large  numbers  on  a  mallow  (probably  Malva  amhigua)  in 
the  mountains,  at  Caussols,  on  August  27th  ;  during  October  I  found  larvae, 
but  sparingly,  at  Nice,  in  the  roUed-up  leaves  of  a  mallow  in  our  garden," 
and  elsewhere.  S.  althecB,  Hiib.  I  have  a  specimen  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nice,  taken  some  years  ago,  and  submitted  to  Dr.  Staudinger,  who  certi- 
fied it  to  be  a  typical  althece;  scarcer  than  the  last.  The  variety  hcBticus, 
Ram.,  of  South-western  Europe,  I  have  not  met  with  up  to  the  present. 
S.  lavatercB,  Esp.  Common  on  the  coast  and  in  the  mountains,  up  to  an 
elevation  of  about  3300  feet. 

Syrlchthus  carthami,  Hiib.  Very  common  in  the  mountains  up  to  3960 
feet  altitude,  at  Caussols ;  I  frequently  met  with  it  in  little  groups  on  damp 
ground  near  water;  some  of  the  females  taken  were  deeply  suffused  with  a 
powdering  of  greenish  grey.  S.  sao,  Hiib.  Common  everywhere ;  some 
examples  are  very  small. 

Nisoniades  tages,  L.  I  took  a  very  uuicolorous  specimen,  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  at  Nice,  on  July  4th. 

Hesperia  thaumas,  Hufn.  Abundant.  H.  llneola,  0.  Scarcer  than  the 
last.  H.actcBon,  Esp.  This  year  it  was  certainly  the  commonest  "skipper" 
to  be  seen;  first  captured  at  Nice,  on  June  29Lh.  H.  sijlvanus,  Esp. 
Common  in  glades;  captured,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Vallou  des  Fleurs, 
Nice,  on  July  1st.     H.  comma,  L.  Abundant. 

(Erratum:  Entom.  xxvi.,  p.  358,  line  18,  for  "3795  feet,"  &c.,  read 
"  3960  feet,"  &c.) 

Nice,  France,  November,  1893. 


ON   THE   VERTICAL  DISTRIBUTION    OF   THE   BRITISH 

LEPIDOPTERA. 

By  W»  Harcourt  Bath. 

(Oonoluded  from  p.  6.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  heights  of  each  vertical 
zone  in  each  of  the  various  latitudes  in  the  British  Isles,  with 
the  chief  elevated  tracts  contained  in  them,  after  allowing  a 
license  of  half  a  degree  of  latitude  each  way.  I  have  also  shown 
what  would  be  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  each  localitj^ 
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indicated,  at  the  sea-level,  deduced  from  the  excellent  charts 
published  by  the  council  of  the  Eoyal  Meteorological  Society 
(see  '  The  Meteorological  Atlas  of  the  British  Isles,'  4to,  1883, 
price  5s.,  which  I  would  recommend  every  intending  student  to 
obtain). 

Proposed  Vertical  Zones  in  the  British  Isles. 
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'-'=  The  temperatures  here  given  have  been  reckoned  to  the  nearest 
degree. 

f  On  the  Continent  this  zone  terminates  equatorwards  at  the  annual 
isotherm  of  64'5,  which  is  the  northern  limit  of  tlie  olive  or  evergreen  zone, 
constituting  the  typical  arboreal  conditions  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 
.  J  The  summit  of  Ben  Nevis  represents  a  mean  annuaj  temperature  of 
about  82*6,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  the  heights  in  feet  given  in  the 
case  of  the  higher  zones,  merely  show  the  heights  to  which  the  belts  in 
question  would  ascend  if  the  elevations  were  ol  a  si-.fficicnt  altitude.  Jn 
many  cases,  the  highest  mountains  in  each  latitude  only  rise  for  a  very  little 
distance  into  the  latter  zones  indicated* 
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The  Grampian  Mountains,  in  latitude  57°  (which  possess  a 
mean  annual  temperature  of  47°  F.  at  the  sea-level),  may  he 
taken  as  the  standard  for  the  British  Isles,  and  in  estimating 
their  equivalent  zones  in  other  parts  of  the  country  an  allowance 
of  300  feet  for  every  degree  of  mean  annual  temperature  has 
merely  to  be  made,  either  added  or  deducted,  as  the  case  may 
be,  whether  it  represents  a  higher  or  a  lower  figure  respectively. 
This  is  founded  on  the  well-known  principle  that  for  every  300 
feet,  or  thereabouts,  which  one  ascends  up  a  mountain,  the  tem- 
perature falls  about  1°  F.  The  accompanying  table  will,  I  think, 
make  this  matter  perfectly  clear. 

The  best  method  undoubtedly  for  the  entomologist  to  calculate 
the  height  of  the  various  altitudes  to  which  he  ascends,  is  by 
means  of  an  Aneroid  barometer,  which  can  be  carried  very  easily, 
as  it  is  only  a  small  instrument.  The  cost  of  a  good  one,  marked 
up  to  about  eight  or  ten  thousand  feet,  would  be  about  ^5.  Other 
methods  may  be  adopted,  but  this  one  is  the  best,  I  think,  for  our 
purpose.  In  recording  observations  upon  the  Lepidoptera  occur- 
ring in  each  vertical  belt  or  zone,  the  student  should  draw  a 
distinction  between  those  species  which  permanently  reside 
within  the  limits  of  each  and  those  which  only  visit  them 
occasionally.    A  few  examples  will  make  this  better  understood. 

Vanessa  cardui  has  been  seen  upon  the  summit  of  Snowdon 
(3570  feet  above  the  sea-level),  while  Vanessa  urticce  and  Argynnis 
aglaia  have  both  been  observed  on  the  top  of  Cader  Idris  (2930 
feet  in  altitude) ;  but  it  stands  to  sense  that  none  of  them  were 
bred  at  anywhere  near  to  elevations  named,  as  their  pabula  do 
not  grow  at  anything  like  the  height  upon  any  mountains  in  this 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  species  possess  such 
a  weak  power  of  flight  that  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  say  that  they 
had  undergone  their  metamorphoses  in  the  neighbourhood,  at 
which  they  were  found.  I  allude  to  Erebia  epiphron  var.  cassiope, 
which  occurs  on  the  mountains  of  Cumberland  at  the  height  of 
1500  feet ;  Erebia  cethiops,  which  is  found  in  the  region  of  the 
Grampians^  from  the  sea-level  to  the  height  of  800  feet ;  and 
Coenonympha  typhon,  which  occurs  in  the  same  range,  at  no  less 
an  altitude  than  2000  feet. 

The  student  should  also  take  special  note  of  the  number  of 
broods  found  in  each  zone  (those  having  two  flights  in  the  lower 
ones  generally  possessing  only  one  at  higher  elevations) ;  also  of 
the  varieties  of  each  species  in  each  zone  of  those  which  are 
common  to  two  or  more  of  them,  many  species  in  the  higher 
zones  developing  either  melanic  or  melanochroic  tendencies  when 
compared  with  their  types  in  lower  or  more  southern  localities. 

The  study  of  the  vertical  distribution  of  the  British  Lepi- 
doptera as  here  mapped  out  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  prove  a  new 
and  very  interesting  source  of  pleasure  to  many  an  entomologist 
who  wishes  to  direct  his  energies  though  some  additional  channel. 
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It  will  certainly  have  the  result  of  stimulating  mountaineering 
among  those  who,  like  myself,  possess  a  special  predilection  for 
it,  because,  besides  the  object  which  most  climbers  have  in  view, 
namely,  **  a  glorious  glance  around,"  it  will  in  future,  by  those 
who  take  it  up,  be  the  means  of  providing  something  more 
substantial  in  the  shape  of  specimens,  as  well  as  the  accumula- 
tion of  facts  of  great  importance  to  science. 

I  hope,  therefore,  to  see  in  the  pages  of  the  *  Entomologist,' 
next  season,  many  notes,  the  result  of  practical  observations, 
bearing  upon  this  interesting  subject. 

195,  Ladywood  Boad,  Birmingliam,  Nov.  5,  1893. 


A  CATALOGUE   OF  THE   LEPIDOPTERA  OF  IRELAND. 

By  W.  F.  DE  VisMEs  Kane,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  15.) 

Eriogaster  lanestris,  L. — Very  locally  abundant.  Ardrahan 
(R.C.)  and  near  Galway  (A,);  Magilligan,  abundant  (C),  Co. 
Derry ;  and  near  Kilkenny. 

BoMBYX  NEusTRiA,  L. — Not  kuown  in  the  northern  half  of 
Ireland,  but  has  apparently  a  similar  distribution  to  that  of 
Dasychira  pudihunda.  Ennis,  Co.  Clare  {Br.) ;  near  Cappagh, 
Co.  Waterford  {Miss  F.) ;  Killarney,  two  {W.) ;  Castle  Taylor, 
Co.  Galway,  abundant  {Miss  N.) ;  one  at  Clondalkin,  Co.  Dublin, 
Mr.  Grierson. 

BoMBYX  RUBi,  L. — Universally  distributed  from  Inishowen  to 
Donegal  {W.  E.  H.),  to  Westmeath  and  southwards  to  Killarney, 
&c.,  and  from  Howth  to  Dublin  to  the  Co.  Galway  {R,  E.  D,)  in 
the  west. 

BoMBYX  QUERCus,  L.,  var.  calliincBy  Palmer. — Very  common, 
and  universally  distributed.  Mr.  Birchall  says  that  he  has  never 
met  with  the  type  in  Ireland.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  Two 
examples  are,  however,  reported  in  the  E.  Mo.  Mag.  iv.  283,  from 
Cromlyn  {Mrs,  B.)y  and  Queenstown,  Mr.  Bond.  The  insect 
usually  seems  to  hybernate  as  a  larva.  An  example  is  recorded 
by  Mr.  Watts,  however,  taken  at  Killarney,  June  22nd,  1890, 
nearly  full-fed.  It  spun  up  at  the  end  of  July,  and  emerged  the 
following  June  21st.  A  female,  with  hind  wings  very  dark  brown 
like  the  male,  is  in  the  Rev.  James  Bristow's  collection. 

Odonestis  potatoria,  L. — Widely  distributed,  and  occa- 
sionally common  locally.  At  Ahascragh,  very  abundant 
{R.E.D.)y  and  near  the  town  of  Galway  {A.)  ;  near  Enniskillen 
(5.) ;  Markree  Castle,  Sligo  ;  Favour  Royal,  Tyrone ;  Churchill, 
Co.  Armagh  («/.),  &c. 
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SATURNIIDM. 

Saturnia  pavonia,  L. — Distributed  throughout  Ireland,  and 
often  pretty  common.  I  have  taken  it  in  Donegal,  Antrim, 
Tyrone,  Monaghan,  Fermanagh,  Westmeath,  King's  Co.,  Tippe- 
rary,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry,  Galway, 
Koscommon,  and  Sligo.  The  Kev.  James  Bristow  has  a 
remarkable  specimen,  whose  fore  wings  are  of  the  female 
pattern,  and  the  hind  wings  male. 

DBEPANULID^. 

Drepana  lacertinaria,  L.— Occurs  in  almost  every  locality 
that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining ;  and  is  common 
occasionally.  Buncrana,  Co.  Donegal,  pretty  numerous  (0.) ; 
L.  Gill  and  Markree  Castle,  Co.  Sligo ;  Clonbrock,  abundant 
{R.  E.  D.),  and  Ardrahan,  one,  Mr.  Harker,  Co.  Galway ;  Holly- 
brook,  L.  Arrow  {Miss  ff.)^  Co.  Koscommon ;  Mohill,  Co.  Leitrim ; 
Enniscoe,  Co.  Mayo,  abundant ;  Altadiawan  and  Favour  Royal, 
Tyrone ;  Cromlyn  {Mrs.  B.)  and  Killynon  {Miss  R.),  Westmeath ; 
Glendalough,  Co.  Wicklow ;  Kenmare  and  Killarney,  Co. 
Kerry,  &c. 

Drepana  falcula. — Enniscoe,  Co.  Mayo;  Favour  Royal, 
Tyrone;  Clonbrock,  Co.  Galway  {R.  E.  D.),  This  seems  a  rare 
insect  in  Ireland,  only  four  specimens  having  yet  been  recorded. 
Mr.  Birchall  gives  Co.  Kerry  as  a  locality. 

CiLix  glaucata.  Scop, — Widely  spread,  but  not  generally  at 
all  numerous.  Howth,  one  {M.  F.),  and  at  Drumcondra,  Co. 
Du^  iin ;  Greystones,  Co.  Wicklow ;  Favour  Royal,  Tyrone ; 
Aruagh  (J.) ;  Clonbrock,  not  frequent  {R,  E.  D.),  and  Galway 
{A.);  Killynon  {Miss  E.),  Westmeath;  Banagher,  King's  Co. 

DICBANVRIDM. 

DiCRANURA  FURCULA,  L. — Not  by  any  means  often  met  with 
in  Ireland ;  but  Stephens  (under  the  synonym  bicuspis)  records 
that  it  is  not  very  uncommon  near  Dublin,  according  to  his 
correspondent  Rev.  J.  Bulwer.  Mr.  Dillon  having  reported  it 
very  abundant  at  Clonbrock,  Co.  Galway,  I  beat  for  the  larvse, 
and  found  them  very  plentiful.  Examples  have  been  taken  at 
Cromlyn  {Mrs.  B.)y  Westmeath,  Farnham,  Co.  Cavan;  near 
Stranorlar,  Co.  Donegal;  Enniscoe,  Co.  Mayo;  and  Derry  (C). 

DiCRANURA  BIFIDA,  Hb. — Apparently  rarer  than  the  preceding. 
I  have  taken  it  at  Markree  Castle,  Co.  Sligo ;  one  near  Derry  (C). 

DiCRANURA  viNULA,  I/. — Everywhere  common.  I  have  taken 
it  in  the  extreme  north  of  Co*  Donegal ;  and  Mr.  Wm.  Hart  on 
Malin  Head. 

Stauropus  fagi,   L, — One  example  only  as  yet  taken  in 
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Ireland,  near  Kenmare,  by  Miss  Vernon,  who  did  not  recognise 
her  capture. 

KOTODONTIDuE,    ^ 

Ptilophora  plumigera,  Esp. — There  is  a  specimen  of  this 
species  in  Mr.  Dillon's  cabinet,  taken  in  September,  1892, 
attracted  by  a  light  in  a  window  at  Clonbrock,  Co.  Galway. 

Pterostoma  palpina,  L. — This  insect  seems,  though  widely 
distributed,  never  to  be  taken,  except  very  sparingly.  One  in 
Wicklow  near  Tinahely  {Biv.) ;  Miss  Nugent  took  several  at 
Ardrahan,  Co.  Galway ;  I  have  met  with  it  at  Mucross,  Killarney, 
Altadiawan,  Tyrone ;  and  one  flew  off  sugar  at  L.  Oughter,  Co. 
Cavan. 

Lophopteryx  camelina,  L. — The  larvae  may  be  met  with  in 
most  parts  of  Ireland,  not  rarely.  I  give  a  few  localities  :  Howth 
and  Cabinteely,  Co.  Dublin ;  Co.  of  Wicklow  and  Waterford ; 
Kenmare,  Co.  Kerry ;  Favour  Royal,  Tyrone ;  Drumreaske, 
Monaghan ;  Armagh  {J.)  ;  abundant  at  Powerscourt  and  Kil- 
larney (B.);  shores  of  L.  Conn,  Co.  Mayo,  abundant;  Mote 
Park  and  L.  Arrow,  Co.  Roscommon  ;  Ardrahan  {Miss  N.)  and 
Clonbrock,  very  abundant  {R.E.D.),  Co.  Galway;  Markree 
Castle,  Co.  Sligo ;  Killynon,  Westmeath ;  and  Inishowen,  Co. 
Donegal  {W,  E,  H.), 

Notodonta  bicolor,  Hb. — The  capture  of  this  rare  moth  at 
Killarney  near  Dinas,  in  1859,  by  the  late  Peter  Bouchard,  then 
employed  to  collect  for  the  British  Museum,  made  a  considerable 
sensation  in  the  entomological  world,  as  it  had  hitherto  only 
occurred  at  Burnt  Wood,  Staffordshire.  The  first  capture  was 
followed  by  another  specimen  in  1860,  found  in  a  spider's-web. 
Another  was  got  in  Mucross  demesne,  six  years  later,  by  Mr. 
John  Hardy,  and  larvae  were  said  aleo  to  have  been  beaten. 
But  for  many  years  this  insect  has  been  watched  for  in  vain. 
In  1892,  however,  Miss  Vernon,  of  Clontarf,  showed  me  her 
collection  of  insects  from  Kerry,  and  besides  the  specimen  of 
Stauropus  fagi  above  referred  to,  I  found  two  rather  poor  speci- 
mens of  Notodonta  bicolor  from  a  new  locality  in  Kerry.  Miss 
Vernon  is  under  the  impression  that  it  is  not  very  rare  there, 
for  she  says  she  recognised  the  wings  more  than  once  detached 
on  the  ground,  the  moth  having  been  eaten  by  a  bat.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  have  evidence  that  this  rarity  is  not  extinct  in 
Ireland,  as  Miss  Vernon's  capture  is  beyond  question  genuine. 

Notodonta  DicTiEA,  L. — Widely  spread,  but  not,  I  think, 
often  numerous.  Powerscourt,  Co.  Wicklow  {B,) ;  Howth 
(Gr.  V,  H.)  J  near  Belfast  {Bw,  dt  W,) ;  Cromlyn,  not  rare 
{Mrs.  B.) ;  Westmeath  ;  Derry  (C) ;  Crossmolina  {S.  E,  F.) ; 
Co.  Mayo;  Knocknarea  Russ,  Co.  Sligo;  Clonbrock,  one 
{U.  E.  D,). 
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NoTODONTA  DicT^oiDES,  Esp, — Apparently  less  rare  than  the 
preceding.  I  have  beaten  the  larvae  at  Farnham,  Co.  Cavan ; 
Holljbrook,  L.  Arrow,  Co.  Eoscommon ;  Cookesborough,  West- 
meath ;  near  Favour  Koyal,  Co.  Tyrone  ;  and  Enniscoe,  Co. 
Mayo,  not  infrequently.  Mr.  Birchall  also  found  it  not  rare  at 
the  foot  of  Powerscourt  waterfall,  Co.  Wicklow ;  Howth  {G.  V.  H.) 
and  Eathfarnham  (Bio.),  Co.  Dublin ;  Buncrana  ((7.),  Co.  Donegal. 

NoTODONTA  DROMEDARius,  L. — Very  widely  distributed,  and 
common.  The  typical  form  has  been  said  not  to  exist  in  Ireland, 
but  to  be  replaced  by  the  var.  perfiisca.  But  it  would  appear  to 
me  that  the  Irish  insect  is  intermediate  between  the,  chestnut- 
coloured  form  of  the  South  of  England  and  the  very  dark 
purplish  Scotch  var.  perficsca  from  Perth.  I  have  seen  some 
Irish  examples  of  a  warmer  tint  than  most  English  specimens, 
and  very  similar  to  those  taken  in  the  Leigh  woods  at  Clifton, 
and  the  New  Forest.  Howth  (G.  V.  H.  dc  M.  F.) ;  Powerscourt 
(Bw.),  Co.  Wicklow;  Cromlyn  {Mrs.  B.),  Westmeath;  Markree 
Castle,  Sligo ;  Cloghan  near  Stranorlar,  Co.  Donegal ;  Derry 
(C.) ;  Favour  Eoyal,  TjTone ;  Clonbrock  (dark  form),  very 
abundant  {R.  E.  D.),  Co.  Galway ;  shores  of  L.  Conn  and  Glen- 
more  (S.  R.  F.),  Mayo,  abundant. 

NoTODONTA  ziczAC. — As  the  above  in  distribution  and  occur- 
rence, and  found  in  the  same  localities;  also  at  Killynon, 
Westmeath  .{Miss  R.) ;  and  Armagh  {J.), 

NoTODONTA  TREPiDA,  Esp. — "  Not  uncommoR  in  the  Co.  Wick- 
low "  {B.),     I  have  no  information. 

NoTODONTA  CHAONIA,  Hb. — Mr.  Birchall  had  a  specimen  taken 
at  Killarney.  I  took  two  at  Derrycunnihy  on  the  Upper  Lake, 
1885.  It  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  Co.  Wicklow  (B.).  At 
Clonbrock  numerous  specimens  were  taken  in  Mr.  Dillon's  moth- 
trap,  two  of  which  he  sent  me,  which  agree  with  the  Killarney 
examples  in  very  large  size,  a  purer  white  ground  colour  than  the 
generality  of  English  chaonia  that  I  have  seen,  with  the  pattern 
strongly  marked. 

NoTODONTA  TRiMACULA,  Esp. — Not  uucommon  at  Killarney  (B.), 
I  have  never  seen  an  Irish  example  of  this  species. 

PYGMRIDM, 

Phalera  bucephala,  L. — Abundant  everywhere. 

Pyg^.ra  curtula,  L. — *' Larvae  near  Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary  " 
{B.)  ]  I  also  took  the  larvse  in  July,  1883,  at  Mote  Park,  Co. 
Eoscommon,  and  near  Clonbrock,  Co.  Galway ;  and  Mr.  Watts 
reports  the  same  as  abundant  the  same  date  at  Newcastle,  Co* 
Down.  The  imago  has,  however,  not  yet  been  bred.  As,  how- 
ever, the  larvffi  were  almost  full-fed  when  I  took  P.  pigra  in  the 
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act  of  oviposition,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  record  the  species 
as]  Irish. 

[Pygara  anachoreta,  Fb. — Mr.  Burchall  turned  out  the  larvae 
of  this  moth  at  Howth,  but  apparently  the  attempt  to  plant  the 
species  has  resulted  in  failure.] 

Pyg^ra  pigra,  Hufn. — Very  widely  distributed,  and  abun- 
dant, but  easily  overlooked.  Irish  and  Perth  examples  seem  to 
be  of  a  richer  coloration  than  English.  I  have  taken  the  larvae 
and  bred  the  imago  from  the  following  localities : — Buncrana 
and  Cloghan  near  Stranorlar,  Co.  Donegal ;  shores  of  L.  Conn, 
Co.  Mayo  ;  Favour  Eoyal,  Tyrone ;  Killynon,  and  Cromlyn 
(Mrs,B.)f  Westmeath;  Mohill,  Co.  Leitrim;  Kenmare  {Miss  F.), 
Co.  Kerry;  Newcastle  (IT.),  Co.  Down;  near  Galway,  abun- 
dant [A.), 

(To  be  continued.) 
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REMARKS    ON    CERTAIN    GENERA    OF    COCCIDM. 
By  W.  M.  Maskell. 

The  study  of  Coccids  is  extending,  and  new  workers  are 
entering  the  field  every  day,  so  that  ere  long  this  greatly 
neglected  family  of  insects  will  receive  all  the  attention  which  it 
certainly  merits.  There  exists  still,  on  account  of  the  careless 
way  in  which  entomologists  until  late  in  this  century  discussed 
specimens  which  came  in  their  way,  and  also  of  the  very  frag- 
mentary and  unintelligent  descriptions  of  species  given,  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  in  Coccid  classification.  The  time  has  nearly, 
if  not  already,  arrived  when  a  monograph  of  all  known  Coccids, 
embodying  a  proper  synopsis  and  sequence  of  genera  and 
species,  can  be  advantageously  undertaken :  and,  after  twenty 
years'  study  of  the  family,  I  have  ventured  to  take  some 
preliminary  steps  towards  such  a  monograph,  in  the  hope  that 
health  and  time  may  permit  me  to  complete  it. 

Meanwhile,  I  find  it  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  a  few 
points  in  classification,  and  to  endeavour  to  clear  up  some  con- 
fusion which  seems  to  have  arisen  on  various  points.  There  are 
persons  who  despise  classification,  calling  systematizers  mere 
mechanical  catalogue-makers ;  and  certainly  there  seems  to  be 
some  little  justification  for  this,  in  cases  where  authors  have 
multiplied  species  recklessly,  founding  them  on  single  or  im- 
perfect specimens  or  insufficient  characters.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  one  specimen  may  be  found  as  to  which  there  can  be  no 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  which  may  properly  be  separated  from 
all  others.  But  the  man  who  habitually  erects  new  species,  and 
even  new  genera,  to  suit  trivial  features  of  a  single  specimen 
collected  by  hiln  or  sent  to  him,  ought  to  be  scouted  and  "  sent 
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to  Coventry  "  by  all  true  lovers  of  science.  Properly  undertaken 
and  thought  out,  a  systematic  catalogue  is  essential  to  real 
knowledge.     Coccids  suffer  a  good  deal  from  the  want  of  one. 

A  further' reason  for  desiring  such  a  thing  is  that  the  older 
(and  I  am  sorry  to  say  some  of  the  modern)  students  of  Coccids 
have  been  unable  to  travel  out  of  the  grooves  of  what  I  may  call 
"  ordinary  "  entomology ;  I  mean  the  determination  of  species 
from  external  appearance  and  characters.  Colour,  size,  general 
form,  apparent  structure  of  the  secreted  coverings,  have  been 
considered  as  of  primary  importance.  On  the  other  hand 
(rightly  as  it  seems  to  me),  I  have  always  insisted  that  true 
Coccid  classification  should  depend  upon  the  anatomical 
characters  of  the  insects  themselves,  and  that  mere  external 
features,  visible  to  the  naked  eye  or  an  ordinary'  lens,  are  but 
secondary.  A  lepidopterist  may  get  on  capitally  without  using  a 
microscope  at  all ;  a  coccidist  would  fall  into  innumerable 
errors  without  one. 

Dactylopius  nipcBy  Mask,  and  the  tubercles  of  Dactylopidce. 

In  Vol.  XXV.  of  the  '  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand 
Institute,  1892,'  I  described  under  the  above  name  an  insect 
from  Demerara,  on  Nipa  fruticans.  Mr.  R.  Newstead  had 
received,  unknown  to  me,  specimens  of  the  same  species,  and 
has  published  a  description  of  it  in  the  *  Entomologists'  Monthly 
Magazine,'  August,  1893,  at  which  time  he  was  not  aware  of  my 
paper  in  the  *  Transactions.'  There  are  a  few  discrepancies 
between  these  two  accounts  of  the  insect,  on  which  I  have  sent 
some  remarks  to  Mr.  Newstead  ;  they  are  not  important,  with 
the  exception  of  one  which  I  proceed  now  to  notice,  as  it  affects 
the  question  of  classification  generally. 

Following  partly  Dr.  Signoret,  I  have  ever  since  1878  made 
the  principal  characters  separating  the  Dactylopidce  from  the 
■  Acanthococcidce  to  consist  of  the  antennae,  the  anal  ring,  and  the 
processes  at  the  abdominal  extremity  to  which  I  have  given  the 
name  of  "  anal  tubercles."  In  my  '  Scale  Insects  of  New 
Zealand,  1887,'  I  gave  figures  illustrating  the  anal  rings,  and  in 
my  paper  of  1891  drew  attention  to  the  differences  in  the 
antennae.  There  is  thus  no  necessity  to  refer  now  to  these 
points  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  tubercles  the  remarks  of  Mr.  New- 
stead as  to  D.  nipce  lead  me  to  treat  these  organs  in  some  detail. 

After  stating  that  in  D.  nipcs  the  tubercles  are  **  very  large," 
he  says : — "  In  the  form  of  the  antennal  joints  it  is  clearly 
Dactylopid,  but  the  very  conspicuous  anal  lobes  are  abnormal." 
I  am  unable  to  accede  to  this  proposition  ;  neither  can  I  agree 
to  refer  the  species  to  Bhizococcus  or  to  any  genus  of  the 
Acanthococcidce. 

The  subdivision  Dactylopidce  consists  of  such  genera  as 
Dactylopius,  Ripersia,  Orthezia,  &c.  The  Acanthococcidce  include 
EriococcuSf   Gossyparia,   &c.      Now,  in    absolute    strictness,   I 
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suppose  that  we  ought  not  to  look  upon  the  tubercles  of,  say, 
-Eriococcus  and  Dactylopius  as  morphologically  distinct  at  all.  In 
both  cases  they  seem  to  be  only  processes  visible  at  each  side  of 
the  abdominal  extremity,  and  they  always  bear  a  more  or  less 
numerous  arrangement  of  hairs  and  spines.  Carrying  this  view 
a  little  further,  we  might  say  that  they  correspond  sufficiently 
with  the  abdominal  lobes  of  the  Lecanids.  But,  when  we  come 
to  attempt  a  clear  and  convenient  classification,  we  find  that  the 
forms  (Acanthococcidce)  possessing  antennae  with  short  terminal 
joints  and  anal  rings  with  eight  hairs,  exhibit  almost  always 
tubercles  differing  considerably  from  those  of  the  forms  (Dacti/lo- 
pidcB)  with  long  terminal  joints  and  anal  rings  with  six  hairs. 
Some  of  the  Acanthococcidce,  e.g.,  Rliizococcus  casuarince,  Mask., 
or  Eriococcus  turgipes,  Mask.,  have  comparatively  small  tubercles; 
some  Dactylopidce,  e.g.,  Dactylopius  nipcBy  Mask.,  or  Ripersiafagiy 
Mask.,  have  comparatively  large  ones.  Yet  there  is  a  very  long 
way  between  them,  and  there  is  no  mistaking  their  character. 

The  form  of  the  tubercles  in  a  Dactylopid  is  usually  rounder 
and  less  cylindrical  than  in  an  Acanthococcid ;  the  spines  and 
setae,  where  they  occur,  are  more  scattered ;  and  the  margins  are 
much  less  irregular.  As  a  rule  also  they  appear  to  be  less 
chitinous.  After  treatment  with  potash,  it  will  usually  be  found 
that  the  feet,  antennae  and  rostrum  of  a  specimen  remain  of  a 
much  darker  colour,  with  more  solid  appearance,  than  the  rest 
of  the  body;  so  also  do  the  abdominal  lobes  of  a  Lecanid,  or  the 
anal  tubercles  of  an  Acanthococcid.  But  the  tubercles  of  a 
Dactylopid  seem  generally  to  be  less  hard.  There  are  exceptions, 
as  in  liipersia  fagi,  where  the  tubercles  remain  slightly  darker, 
but  these  are  few.  Even  in  Eriococcus  turgipes  the  tubercles, 
though  small,  are  conspicuously  dark  and  hard. 

Some  DactylojndoB  have  the  tubercles  reduced  nearly  to  a 
mere  dot ;  in  others  they  seem  altogether  obsolete :  examples 
may  be  seen  in  Dactylopius  adonidum,  D.  calceolaria,  Eipcrsia 
tomlinii,  Pseudococcus  astelicBj  &c.  And  I  do  not  doubt  that 
somebody  will  arise,  some  day,  fastidious  enough  to  separate 
under  new  subgenera  the  species  with  very  minute  from  those 
with  more  noticeable  tubercles.  The  time  for  this  hair-splitting 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  yet  arrived. 

The  tubercles  of  D.  nipce  are  fairly  large  for  the  genus,  and 
they  approach  those  of  some  liipersice ;  and  it  was  partly  on  this 
account  (in  addition  to  the  cottony  processes)  that  in  1892  I 
stated  that  it  might  almost  be  a  liipersia  if  other  characters  did 
not  forbid  it.  I  cannot  detect  any  Acanthococcid  feature  in  it. 
In  the  next  volume  of  our  *  Transactions '  I  propose  to  give 
some  figures  illustrating  the  differences  in  the  anal  tubercles 
which  have  just  been  mentioned. 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  Qct.  12,  1893. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Arthur  G.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  vol.  xxvi.  p.  355). 

Blosyris  turdipentiis, 
Blosyris  turdipennis,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  138,  n.  1519  (1852). 
B.luscinicepemiis,  Guenee,  I.e.,  p.  139,  n.  1520  (1852). 
Latebraria  cinctilineay  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1283,  n.  4 

(1857). 
Hypernaria  patula,  Walker,  L  c,  Suppl.  3,  p.  1085  (1865). 
Bogota,  Ega,  Espiritu  Sancto.    In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Blosyris  helima. 
PhaUena  helima,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  iv.  p.  43,  pi.  cccix.  fig.  d 

(1782). 
Var.  Erebus  rengus,  Poey,  Cent.  Lep.  Cuba,  pi.  7  (1832). 
Bruj as  posterior,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1252,  n.  5  (1857). 
Letis  intracta,  Walker,  I.e.,  p.  1266,  n.  8  (1857). 
Amazons.    Var.  St.  Domingo  and  Jamaica.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Peosina,  Giien. 
Peosina  mexicana, 
^  Peosina  mexicana,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  132,  n.  1508,  pi.  19, 

fig.  2  (1852). 
$  Peosina  saundersii,  Guenee,  Lc.,  p.  133,  n.  1509  (1852). 
St.  Domingo.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Undei-  this  species  Walker  placed  P.  nameria,  and  under  the 
latter  something  entirely  different,  which  fact  explains  his 
observation  under  P.  numeria.  The  latter  conies  both  from 
Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo,  as  well  as  Honduras.  It  may,  I 
think,  be  only  a  form  of  the  above  species ;  but  without 
transitional  forms  I  prefer  to  keep  it  distinct. 

Peosina  leontia. 
Phalcena  leontia,  StoU,   Suppl.  Cram.  Pap.  Exot.  v.  p.  155, 

pi.  34,  fig.  6  (1791). 
Melanckroia?  leontia,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  ii.  p.  389,  n.  6  (1854). 
Peosina  trijinis,  Walker,  I.  c.,  xiv.  p.  1246,  n.  10  (1857). 
Trinidad  and  Brazil.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

The  species  identified  by  Walker  as  P.  isone,l  believe  to  be 
P.  ochrolinea.  The  true  P.  isone  is  in  the  museum  collection 
from  Sao  Paulo. 

AcHiEA,  Hiibn. 
Section  Ophisma,  Guen.* 

'  *  M.  Guenee  says  of  AcJicea  (which  he  places  after  his  genus  Ophisma) ; 
"  Ce  genre  est  bien  naturel  et  facilement  reconnaissable  sans  que  j'iusiste 
sur  ses  caracteres."  Unfortunately,  this  is  exactly  what  eyery  scientific 
worker  must  do.  Genera,  founded  on  pattern,  make  pretty  groups ;  but 
Btructure  distinguishes  true  genera. 
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Ophisma  mezentia, 

Phalana  mezentiay  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  iv.  p.  70,  pi.  cccxxiii. 
fig.  F  (1782). 

Sypna  lugens,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  3,  p.  938  (1865). 

Ceylon.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

I  believe  that  A.  reversa,  Walk.  (Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1399,  n.  18), 
is  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  this  species.  The  extreme 
variability  of  the  species  of  Achcea  is  well  known ;  and,  therefore, 
the  mere  obliteration  of  the  pale  markings  on  the  primaries  is 
not  likely  to  be  of  specific  value. 

Ophisma  ezea, 
%  Phalcena  ezea,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  iii.  p.  78,  pi.  ccxxxix. 

fig.  D  (1782). 
<?  Achcea  ezea  var.?,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1391,  n.  1  (1857). 
?  Ophisma    dejeanii,    **  Boisduval,    Faune   Ent.   de   Madag. 
p.  102,  n.  3,  pi.  15,  fig.  4"  (1833) ;  see  Walker,  Lep.  Het. 
xiv.  p.  1395,  n.  9  (1857). 
West  Africa.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

In  spite  of  the  similarity  of  the  West  African  specimens  to 
Boisduval' s  figure,  I  believe  that  Walker  is  wrong  in  his  identifi- 
cation, and  that  the  true  *'  O.  dejeanW  of  Boisduval  is  a  dull 
form  of  the  species  subsequently  described  and  figured  by  Guenee 
SiS  Ophisma  prcestans ;  the  broad  apical  ochreous  patch  of  the 
secondaries  favours  this  view.  It  is  significant,  as  evidencing 
the  value  of  the  generic  characters  by  which  M.  Guenee  declines 
to  distinguish  the  genera  Ophisma  and  Achcea,  that,  whilst  he 
calls  his  own  species  an  Ophisma,  he  places  Boisduval's  in  Achcea, 

Naxia,  Guen, 
Naxia  tropicalis, 
Ophisma  tropicaUs,  Guen.,  Noct.  iii.  p.  238,  n.  1651  (1852). 
0.  detrahens,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1368,  n.  2  (1857). 
0,  luteiplaga,  Walker,  I.  c,  p.  1369,  n.  3  (1857). 
O.  co.nfmdens,  Walker,  I.  c,  p.  1372,  n.  9  (1857). 
O.  stigmatifera.  Walker,  I.  c,  p.  1387,  n.  39  (1857). 
O.fugiens,  Walker,  Lc,  n.  40  (1857). 

Mexico,  "West  coast  of  America,"  St.  Domingo,  Bogota, 
Piio  Janeiro.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

This  is  somewhat  variable  in  colouring,  but  not  in  pattern. 

Naxia  certior, 
Ophisma  certior.  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1381,  n.  28  (1857). 
O.  contenta,  Walker,  L  c,  n.  29  (1857). 
$  $  .    Moulmein.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 
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Naxia  illibata, 
Noctua  illibata,  Fabricius,  Ent.  Syst.  iii.  2,  p.  16,  n.  25  (1794). 
Hemerohlemma  peropaca,    Hiibner,    Samml.  Exot.   Schmett. 

Zutr.  figs.  541,  542. 
Ophisma  Icetahilis,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  241,  n.  1657  (1852). 
Hong  Kong,  Moulmein,  Ceylon,  Silhet.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 
Fabricius'  type  is  in  the  Banksian  collection. 

Naxia  lageos. 
Naxia  lageos,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  256,  n.  1680  (1852). 
Ophiusa  umhrosa,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  3,  p.  968  (1865). 
0.  obumhrata,  Walker,  I.  c,  p.  969  (1865). 
Java,  Shanghai,  South  India,  Nilgiris.     Type  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

AcH^A,  Guen.  (typical). 
Achcea  lienardi, 
Ophiusa  lienardiy  Boisduval,  Faune  Ent.  de  Madag.  p.  102, 

pi.  15,  fig.  5. 
Achcea  chamceleon,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  249,  n.  1671  (1852), 
Vars.  cerbera  and  zabulon,  Guenee,  I.  c,  p.  250  (1852). 
Ach(Ea  spectatura,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1393,  n.  6  (1857). 
A.  ophismoides,  Walker,  Proc.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Glasgow,  1869, 

p.  367,  n.  45. 
A.  partita,  Walker,  I.  c,  p.  358,  n.  46. 
Africa  generally.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

A  very  variable  species  as  regards  the  upper  surface  of  the 
primaries. 

Achcea  melicerte. 
Phalcena  melicerte,  Drury,  111.  Exot.  Ins.  i.  p.  46,  pi.  23,  fig.  1. 
Achcea  catilla,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  247,  n.  1667. 
Asia,  Africa,  Australasia.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 
We  have  an  immense  series  of  this  moth.     It  is  quite  useless 
to    attempt   to   recognize   more    than    one    species   under   its 
numerous  slight  variations.     It  has  been  described  by  Fereday 
from  New  Zealand  as  a  Catocala ;  but  I  have  lost  the  reference 
to  his  description  and  woodcut. 

Achcea  mercatoria. 
Phalcena  mercatoria,  Gmelin,  ed.  Syst.  Nat.  i.  5,  p.  2544  (1788) 
Achcea  accelerans.  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1401,  n.  23  (1857) 
Java,  Ceylon,  India.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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DESCEIPTION    OF    AN   ABEERANT    SMERINTHUS   TILIM, 
By  Charles  Rothschild. 


This  specimen  was  bred  in  June,  1893,  from  a  larva  found  at 
Tring,  Herts,  September,  1892.  It  chiefly  differs  from  the  typical 
form  of  the  species  by  the  entire  obliteration  of  the  central 
markings  in  the  fore  wings  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other 
they  are  only  represented  by  a  very  small  blackish  green  spot  at 
the  end  of  the  cell.  The  basal  part  of  the  fore  wings  is  pinkish 
grey,  while  the  apical  portion  is  of  a  dark  green ;  the  marking 
at  the  apex  of  the  costa  is  of  the  normal  shape  and  colour.  The 
hind  wings  are  almost  entirely  black,  very  faintly  tinged  with  buff 
on  the  nervules.  On  the  under  side  the  usual  streaks  are  some- 
what indistinct.  The  example  is  a  male,  and  expands  2'35 
inches. 

Tring  Park,  Tring,  Herts. 


HYFENA    DAMNOSALIS,   Walk. 
By  a.  G.  Butler,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Smith  may  rest  assured  that  my  identification  of 
Walker's  type  is  correct ;  the  species  is  too  well  marked  for  any 
one  having  type  and  description  before  him  to  make  a  mistake. 

Since  the  Professor  has  gone  so  far  as  to  thank  me  for  calling 
attention  to  the  above  point,  I  am  encouraged  to  mention  another 
mistake,  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  Walker's  type  is  an  unset 
and  not  very  fine  example,  viz.:  Hypena  idcsiisalis,  Walk.,  is 
certainly  not  Grote's  H.  citata^  nor  is  it  like  it ;  in  fact,  it  is  not 
even  a  Hypena.     Bomolocha  citata,  Grote,  is  =-exoletali8y  Guen. 

However  certain  I  may  be  of  the  correctness  of  my  determi- 
nations, the  many  doubts  which  Professor  Smith  has  recently 
expressed  respecting  them  have  made  me  careful  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  other  qualified  entomologists  before  publishing  them  ; 
80  that  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word 
may  be  established. 
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PEOTECTIVE   RESEMBLANCES  in  S.  AMERLOAN  INSECTS. 

By    W.    C.    Mit. 

During  a  visit  to  Brazil  in  the  latter  months  of  1888,  I  had 
about  six  weeks  of  pleasant  enforced  leisure  at  a  friend's  house 
on  one  of  the  thickly  wooded  hills  overlooking  the  harbour  and 
town  of  Santos.  During  this  time,  and  also  while  at  S.  Paulo, 
Tijuca,  and  Petropolis,  I  employed  myself  in  making  a  collection 
of  butterflies,  of  which  there  is  a  great  profusion  and  variety  in 
Brazil.  Not  being  an  entomologist,  my  chief  object  was  to  bring 
home  with  me  to  Europe  insects  enough  to  make  up  some  pretty 
cases,  and  to  gratify  a  curiosity  for  natural  history. 

During  the  time  I  was  collecting  several  observations  struck 
me  as  possibly  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  pro- 
tective resemblances,  and  I  now  mention  some  of  them  with  a 
view  towards  contributing,  however  little,  to  the  further  elucida- 
tion of  the  subject. 

While  on  a  subsequent  visit  to  England,  some  of  the  butter- 
flies collected  by  me  were  reset  and  named  through  Messrs. 
Watkins  &  Doncaster,  of  the  Strand. 

The  protective  resemblances  of  butterflies  in  Brazil  is,  if  I 
may  so  paradoxically  express  it,  more  apparent  when  perma- 
nently settled  at  rest  than  when  flying  through  the  air,  or 
temporarily  settled  on  a  flower.  In  this  respect  they  resemble 
European  butterflies.  There  are  many  Brazilian  butterflies 
which,  when  they  display  fully  their  charms  of  colour,  pattern, 
flight,  and  metallic  sheen,  are  very  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  and  yet,  when  at  rest  and  alarmed,  it  is 
remarkable  what  retiring  and  inconspicuous  objects  they  become. 
Some  appear  to  be  defended  while  on  the  wing  by  rapidity  of 
flight,  such  as  the  Papilios,  Colcenisjulia  (Fabr.),  Anosia  erippus 
(Cram.) ;  others  by  a  zigzag  and  apparently  erratic  flight,  such 
as  the  large  blue  Morphos,  so  common  about  Tijuca,  near  Rio, 
the  whites  and  the  yellows.  Eunogyra  and  others,  when  they 
settle,  have  a  habit  of  putting  themselves  on  the  under  side  of  a 
leaf,  flattening  out  their  wings  horizontally  when  at  rest,  being 
thus  invisible,  except  from  directly  underneath. 

Some  but^.erflies  have  slight  thin  bodies  and  transparent 
wings,  such  as  Ithomia.  These  frequent  the  undergrowth  of 
woods,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  open  glades  or  places 
where  the  rays  of  the  sun  glance  down  through  the  upper 
growth  of  trees,  and  it  is  surprising  to  one  when  first  observing 
this  butterfly  flying  through  the  undergrowth  of  its  native  woods 
how  more  inconspicuous  they  are  practically  than  one  would 
have  expected.  The  dancing  flight  through  the  bushes,  and  the 
transparent  gauzy  wings  with  black  borders,  harmonise  with  the 
dancing  shadows  of  the  leaves  above. 

e2 
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The  Heliconidae,  to  which  the  Ithomiae  belong,  are,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  confined  to  the  South  A.merican  continent, 
and  many  of  them  have  a  slow,  steady,  horizontal  flight  and 
conspicuous  brilliantly-coloured  wings.  They  appear  thus  to 
have  no  protection  from  the  attacks  of  birds,  and  some  naturalists 
(?  Wallace)  have  founded  on  this  circumstance  the  hypothesis 
that  they  possess  the  invisible  protection  of  containing  in  their 
bodies  some  substance  rendering  them  distasteful  to  birds.  This 
supposition  may  be  correct  as  regards  the  larger  and  more 
brilliantly-coloured  species,  but  the  smaller  transparent  species 
would  appear  to  depend  for  protection  on  their  inconspicuous- 
ness,  if  not  entirely,  at  all  events  to  some  degree.  It  would 
therefore  be  interesting  were  investigations  to  be  made  with  a 
view  to  findmg  out,  by  chemical  analysis  or  otherwise,  what  the 
substance  may  be  which  renders  some  butterflies  distasteful  to 
birds,  and  whether  it  be  equally  present  in  inconspicuous  as  in 
conspicuous  butterflies. 

Brazilian  butterflies,  when  at  rest,  possess  many  and  varied 
contrivances  of  protective  resemblances  for  safety.  They  gene- 
rally settle  on  the  lichen-covered  tree-trunks,  and  are,  when 
settled,  so  wonderfully  like  their  favourite  resting-places  that 
they  become  almost  invisible.  Such  a  butterfly  is  Ageronia 
feronia,  Linn.  This  is  the  species  mentioned  in  Mr.  Bigg- 
Withers'  'Pioneering  in  Brazil'  as  the  "whip-butterfly,"  owing 
to  the  sharp  whip-cracking  sound  made  by  its  wings  when 
battling  with  its  fellows  in  the  air.  When  at  rest  it  usually 
remains  with  its  wings  spread  horizontally,  and  the  tips  pressed 
against  the  grey  lichens  or  bark  of  the  tree-trunk.  They  gene- 
rally settle  at  a  height  of  two  or  three  yards  from  the  ground. 
This  butterfly  is  then  so  like  in  colour  and  markings  to  the 
surface  on  which  it  rests  that  it  is  practically  invisible  at  the 
distance  of  even  a  few  yards.  Its  disposition  is  most  pugnacious, 
and  should  a  butterfly  of  the  same  or  even  of  a  different  species 
approach  it,  it  sallies  out  at  a  tangent  with  a  strong  swift  flight, 
and  buffets  it  boldly,  making  the  crackling  noise  noticed  by 
Mr.  Bigg- Withers.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  under  sides  of  the 
wings  of  this  species  are  lighter  coloured  and  more  ornamental 
than  the  upper,  which  is  the  protected  side.  According  to 
Mr.  Bigg- Withers,  a  forest  bird  called  the  "suruqua"  feeds 
chiefly  on  butterflies,  and  is  partial  to  this  species,  being 
attracted  by  the  whip-like  crack,  and  darting  after  it  on  the 
wing.  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  see  this  bird  or  any  other 
pursuing  butterflies,  and  in  fact  it  is  difficult  to  discover  which 
are  the  butterflies'  natural  enemies. 

Dr.  Hans  Gadow,  of  Cambridge,  informs  me  that  his  captive 
chameleons  display  a  great  partiality  for  butterflies  as  food,  and 
I  once  discovered  a  centipede  with  a  moth  in  its  mouth.  I  have 
seen  house  sparrows  occasionally  chase  cabbage  butterflies,  and 
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beyond  this  I  have  not  had  opportunities  of  finding  out  what 
their  persecutors  may  be.  Judging  from  their  protective  colora- 
tion (when  at  rest)  they  would  appear  to  be  numerous  and  ever 
present. 

Gifncecia  dirce,  Linn.,  is  another  butterfly  frequenting  rather 
similar  localities  to  Ageroniaferonia,  but  when  at  rest  it  closes 
its  wings  vertically,  and  then  the  elaborate  network  pattern  of 
dark  yellowish  brown  on  a  creamy  yellow  ground  matches  the 
lichens  covering  the  tree-trunk  on  which  it  rests.  The  upper 
side  had  a  conspicuous  broad  yellowish  white  bar  diagonally 
across  the  upper  wing  on  a  dark  ground. 

These  two  butterflies  are  good  illustrations  of  the  general 
proposition  that  the  protective  colouring  and  markings  are 
applied  to  that  portion  of  the  insect  which  is  exposed  when  at 
rest,  the  presumable  position  of  danger.  We  see  this  illustrated 
also  in  the  large  European  red  under- wing  moth,  which,  flying 
by  day,  displays  in  flight  the  bright  crimson  lower  wing,  and  is 
almost  invisible  directly  it  alights  on  the  lichen-covered  boulders, 
where  the  grey-patterned  upper  wings  fold  flat  over  and  hide  the 
gaudy  lower  ones.  It  is  very  suggestive  also  to  watch  how 
instinctively  and  probably  unconsciously  the  European  grayling 
butterfly  shrinks  down  the  eye-spot,  the  only  conspicuous  part 
of  its  under  side,  and  shuts  it  out  of  sight  beneath  the  under 
wing  directly  it  is  alarmed  by  any  sudden  motion  on  the  part  of 
the  spectator. 

The  butterflies  which  frequent  woods  in  Brazil  are  an  inte- 
resting study  from  many  points.  They  are  dark  in  colour — 
blacks,  browns,  dark  blues,  and  dull  yellows.  One  would  judge 
from  this  that  their  enemies  are  more  numerous  in  woods  than 
in  the  open  fields. 

Pierella  Una,  Linn. :  a  dark  yellowish  brown  is  the  colour  of 
the  dead  leaves  of  the  forest  trees,  over  which  it  flits  in  a  weird 
gnome-like  manner  a  foot  from  the  ground,  choosing  in  pre- 
ference to  follow  the  course  of  a  stray  leaf-covered  forest  path- 
way. The  under  side  of  the  wings  still  more  closely  resembles 
the  dead  leaves,  even  to  the  veinings  and  a  peculiar  dried-surface 
semitransparent  lustre.  It  is  easily  overlooked  when  resting,  as 
it  usually  does,  on  the  dead  fallen  leaves,  the  wings  closed,  and 
showing  only  the  under  side  with  its  imitative  veinings.  There 
is  a  closely  allied  species  with  similar  habits,  which  has  orange- 
brown  patches  on  the  lower  wings,  and  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  while  these  render  this  butterfly  conspicuous  while 
flying,  the  upper  wings  are  semitransparent,  dark  brown  in 
colour,  and  to  all  appearance  calculated  to  resemble  the  dead 
leaves  over  which  it  flies,  and  thus  tends  towards  concealment. 
The  under  side  of  the  wings  is  quite  sombre  and  protective  in 
coloration. 

Myscelia  orsisy  Drury,  is  of  a  beautiful  dark  velvety  blue  on 
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the  upper  side,  and  dull  purple-brown  on  the  lower.  It  frequents 
the  small  open  glades  of  woods,  and  rests  with  its  wings  folded, 
thus  concealing  the  showy  upper  side. 

Taygetis  euptychidia  is  a  brownish  black  butterfly  on  both 
upper  and  under  side,  the  latter  having  a  few  inconspicuous 
ornamental  spots  along  the  edge. 

Eunogyra  satyrus,  Westw.,  is  almost  jet-black  and  plain  on 
the  upper  side,  black  and  somewhat  unassumingly  ornamented 
on  the  under  side. 

Most  of  the  small  butterflies  frequenting  thick  woods  are  dark 
brown  and  inconspicuously  marked.  My  experience  was  that  the 
thicker  the  wood  the  fewer  and  smaller  the  butterflies  it  con- 
tained. The  borders  and  large  openings  in  woods  are  very 
favourite  places  for  them,  and  the  brighter  coloured  ones  love  to 
bask  in  the  bright  sun  and  flowers.  On  certain  low  scrub  in  full 
bloom  I  used  to  see  clouds  of  butterflies  of  various  kinds  hovering 
and  settling,  chiefly  whites  and  yellows. 

Among  the  protective  devices  made  use  of  there  are  some 
remarkable  ones.  I  observed,  at  Santos,  a  white  moth  with 
peculiarly  rounded  wings,  and  when  at  rest  with  its  wings  fitted 
closely  against  the  surface  it  presented  a  striking  resemblance  to 
a  round  splash  of  bird  excrement.  There  was  also  a  greyish- 
white  Curculio  beetle,  which,  when  alarmed,  curled  itself  up  and 
lay  quite  still,  with  its  legs  folded.  The  round  body  then 
resembled  the  excrement  of  a  gallinaceous  bird.  The  wonderful 
resemblance  which  the  "  stick  insects"  bear  to  dry  twigs  is  very 
familiar  to  all.  They  are  numerous  at  Santos,  and  of  various 
species. 

The  metallic  lustre  butterflies  of  Brazil  are  sun-baskers. 
Many  South  American  butterflies  suck  the  juices  of  ripe  and 
decaying  fruits.  Such  are  the  large  blue  Morphos,  The  im- 
mense owl  butterfly,  so  called  from  its  extraordinary  resemblance 
to  an  owl,  of  the  markings  of  the  under  side  of  its  wings,  with 
its  large  staring  peacock  eye-spots  painted  on  its  lower  side,  and 
the  beak  represented  by  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  is  a  crepus- 
cular flyer,  coming  out  from  its  concealment  under  the  bushes 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  flying  up  and  down  over 
the  woodland  streams.  It  is  frequent  near  what  used  to  be 
White's  Hotel  at  Tijuca,  a  lovely  suburb  of  Eio  Janeiro.  The 
wood  moths  are  mostly  sombre  in  coloration,  and  suit  the  dark- 
ness of  the  thick  woods  and  scrub.  There  are  some  very  large 
moths  of  a  brownish  black  colour,  with  a  subdued  pattern  in 
various  shades.  These  harmonise  well  with  the  dry  bracken 
and  other  ferns,  among  which  they  conceal  themselves  during 
the  day. 

A  circumstance  for  which  I  was  not  prepared)  and  much 
surprised  me,  was  the  large  proportion  of  species  of  black 
butterflies  in  Brazil.     These  have  generally  red  and  white  orna- 
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mentation.  The  large  gaudy  yellow  butterflies  which  frequent 
the  yellow  flowers  of  what  looked  like  wild  bananas  have  a  very 
rapid,  erratic  flight.  They  are  difficult  of  capture  with  a  net, 
and  one  can  well  imagine  that  a  bird  also  would  have  difficulty 
in  catching  them. 

Where  the  profusion  of  butterfly  life  is  so  great  as  in  Brazil, 
in  the  variety  of  species  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  individuals, 
there  are  more  opportunities  for  observations  and  generalisations 
than  in  even  the  South  of  Europe.  A  visitor  from  the  Old 
World  finds  his  old  familiar  friends  represented  by  new  American 
cousins  bearing  a  strong  family  likeness  to  those  he  has  left 
behind  him.  The  cabbage  butterflies,  brimstones,  painted  lady, 
tortoiseshell,  swallow-tail,  and  many  others,  are  represented  in 
this  manner. 

What  struck  me  most  forcibly  were  the  traces  I  noticed  of 
two  opposite  and  apparently  conflicting  influences  on  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  Brazilian  butterflies.  One  of  these  influences, 
which  no  doubt  is  that  which  Darwin  called  Sexual  Selection, 
leads  to  brilliant  metallic  colours,  strong  contrasts,  and  general 
display.  The  other,  which  is  probably  the  necessity  for  con- 
cealment, tends  to  sombre  colours  and  resemblance  to  the  objects 
on  which  the  insect  settles.  In  most  cases  this  latter  influence 
can  be  traced  modifying  and  checking  the  first.  Sometimes 
one,  sometimes  the  other,  obtains  the  ascendancy.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  certain  wood  butterflies,  the  necessity  for  conceal- 
ment seems  to  have  almost  suppressed  the  ornamentation.  Yet 
even  in  the  protective  markings  may  often  be  traced  what  looks 
like  a  subdued  or  struggling  effort  towards  ornamentation.  Of 
this  nature  may  be  many  of  the  smaller  eye-spots,  markings, 
and  dusky  symmetrical  curves  and  lines.  Many  butterflies 
which  have  a  habit  of  opening  their  wings,  turning  round  at  the 
same  time  to  display  their  finery,  shrink  up  when  danger 
threatens,  and  are  then  wonderfully  inconspicuous.  In  a  large 
number  of  Brazilian  butterflies  there  is  a  pronounced  tendency 
to  a  stripe  passing  over  the  upper  wing  on  to  the  lower  one,  and 
symmetrical  with  it  when  spread  open.  This  stripe  is  generally 
lighter  coloured  than  the  ground. 


THE    ILLUMINATED    MOTH-TRAP. 
By  E.  F.  Studd. 

Having  now  had  my  moth-trap  in  use  for  rather  over  a  year, 
I  think  it  may  interest  your  readers  if  I  give  a  list  of  my  captures 
in  it  during  that  period,  and  add  a  few  remarks  on  its  working. 

First,  I  would  never  recommend  anyone  to  be  discouraged  if 
he  fails  to  succeed  with  it  at  first,  as,  unfortunately,  some  of 
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my  correspondents  have  done.  If  the  trap  is  made  according  to 
my  direction,  and  the  place  is  suitable,  success  sooner  or  later  is 
a  certainty.  The  principal  thing  is  to  select  a  suitable  place.  I 
have  had  all  my  best  catches  by  setting  the  trap  on  the  edge  of 
a  wood  bordering  a  large  heath,  and  now  always  keep  a  trap  set 
there.  It  is  not  set  so  that  the  light  goes  over  the  heath,  but 
facing  along  a  glade  near  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  running 
parallel  to  the  heath  from  west  to  east.  I  cannot  say  why,  but  I 
have  had  all  my  best  catches  with  the  trap  facing  east.  I  have 
another  trap,  wbich  I  keep  moving  about,  sotting  it  in  other 
spots  which  appear  likely ;  and  yet  sometimes,  on  nights  when 
the  first  trap  has  had  a  large  catch,  the  second  trap,  often 
set  within  a  quarter  of  mile,  has  bad  nothing,  though  set 
in  a  place  to  all  appearance  equally  or  even  more  likely. 
Hence  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that  a  great  deal  depends  on 
hitting  on  the  right  place.  My  experience  is  that,  until  you 
have  given  it  a  fair  trial,  you  cannot  tell  whether  a  place  is  good 
or  no.  I  always  place  the  trap  on  a  table,  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  high.  I  have  tried  various  elevations,  and  I  find  this  as 
good  as  or  better  than  any.  I  would  not  recommend  anyone  to 
paint  his  traps  white,  as  one  of  my  correspondents  has  done, 
as  that  is  calculated  to  affect  the  light  proceeding  from  it ;  nor 
indeed  to  paint  them  at  all,  which,  with  the  zinc  covering,  is 
quite  unnecessary.  I  find  it  very  little  use  to  set  the  trap  on 
moonlight  or  frosty  nights ;  but  wet,  gusty  ones  I  have  found 
very  good. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  will  proceed  to  my  list : — 

Vanessa  atalanta  (I  specimen  on  September  19th;  it  clearly  was 
attracted  by  light,  as  the  trap  was  empty  when  the  lamp  was  lit  just  after 
dusk,  and  the  insect  was  there  when  the  trap  was  visited  before  sunrise 
the  next  morning),  Macroglossa  stellatarum  (1),  Nola  confusalis,  Caliigenia 
miniata,  Lithosia  mesomella,  L.  lurideola  (in  swarms,  male  and  female), 
Euchelia  jacobace,  Arctia  villica  (3  males),  Spilosoma  meridica  (several 
males),  S.  luhricipeda  (very  numerous),  S.  menthastri  (do.),  PorOiesla 
similis,  Psllura  monacha  (males  very  numerous,  3  females),  Dasychira 
pudibunda  (males  very  numerous,  and  a  few  females),  Poecilocampa  populi 
(males  in  swarms,  and  4  females),  Odonestis  potaloria  (I  male),  Cilix 
glaucata,  Stauropus  Jagi  (1  male),  Lophopteryx  camelina  (several  males), 
Notodonta  dictceoides  (1),  TV.  trepida  (5),  N.  trimacula  (2),  Phalera 
bucephala  (males),  Asphalia  ridens  (4),  Demos  coryli  (1),  DUoba  cceruleo- 
cephala  (males),  Leucania  conigera,  L.  lithargyria,  L.  pallens,  Tapinostola 
fulva  (2),  Hydroscia  nictitans,  Xylophasia  monoglypha,  Neuronia  popularis 
(numerous  males),  CharcBas  graminis  {\),  Luperiiia  testacea,  L.  cespitis  [1), 
Mainestra  brassica,  Grammcsia  trigramniica,  Stilbia  anomala  (3),  liusina 
tenebrosa  (males  in  plenty),  Agrotis  segetum,  A.  exdamationis,  A.  corticea, 
A.  tritici  (3),  A.  strigula  (numerous),  Noctua  depuncta  (2),  N.  plecla, 
N.  c-nigrum  [l],  N.  brunnea  (2),  N. /estiva  (very  numerous  and  varied), 
N.  umbrosa,  N.  xanthographa,  Triph(Bna  pronuba,  Ainphipyra  pyramidea, 
Pachnobia  rubricosa  (1),  Taniocampa  gothica  (numerous  males),  T.  biceHa 
very  numerous  and  varied),  T.  stabilis,  T.  munda,  T,  pulverulenta  (in 
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swarms),  OrtJiosia  rnacilenta,  Anchocelis jjistacina,  A.  lunosa,  Cerastls  vaccinii 
(in  swarms),  Scopelosoma  satellitia  (white,  deep  orange,  and  yellow  spots), 
Dasycampa  I'ubiginea  (2),  Xanthia  citrayo,  X.Jiavago,  X.  aurago(l),  X.  cir- 
cellaris  [S),  Calymnia  trapezina  {yery  numerous  and  varied)  0.  affinis  (1)^ 
Dianthoscia  capsi7icola  (1),  Miselia  oxyacanthm,  Euplexia  lucipara,  Plilogo- 
phora  meticuLosa,  Aplecta  nehulosa  (3),  Hadena  protea  (numerous),  H. 
dentina  (1),  H.  thalassina  (2),  Xylocampa  areola,  Calocampa  exoleta  (1), 
Asteroscopus  sphinx  {males  very  numerous),  Habrostola  tripartita  {^X),  Flusia 
chrysitis  (J),  P.  gamma,  Aventia  jiexula  (3),  Zanclognatha  grisealis, 
Z.  tarsipcmialis,  Hypena  proboscidalis,  Uropteryx  samhucaria,  Epione 
apiciaria  (L  male),  Rumia  luteolata,  Venilia  macularia,  Metrocampa 
margaritaria  (uumerous  males),  Ellopia  prosapiaria,  Pericallia  syringana, 
Selenia  bilunaria,  S.  lunaria  (2),  S.  tetralunaria  (2),  Odontopera  bidentata, 
Crocallis  elinguaria,  Eugonia  alniaria  {canaria)  (1),  E.  erosaria,  E.  querci- 
tvaria,  Himera  pemiaria  (males  in  numbers),  Phigalia  pedaria,  Biston 
hirtaria  (3  males),  Amphidasys  strataria  (6  males  and  1  female),  A.  betu- 
laria,  Herneropliila  abraptaria,  Cleora  glabraria  (several  males  and  females), 
C.  lichenaria  (do.),  Boarmia  repandata  (several,  2  of  var.  conversaria), 
B.  gemmaria,  Tephrosia  crepuscularia  (very  numerous),  T.  biundularia  (do.), 
Pseudoterpna  pruinata,  Geometra  papilionaria  (1  male),  lodis  lactearia, 
Hemithea  strlgata,  Acidalia  bisetata,  A.  subsericeata,  A.  remutaria, 
A.  imitaria  {Vj,  A.  aversata,  Timaiidra  amataria,  Cabera  pusaria,  Bapta 
temer'ata,  B.  bimaculata  (2),  Macaria  liturata,  Panagra  petraria,  Numeria 
pulveraria  (several  males),  Abraxas  grossulariata,  Hybertiia  rupicapraria, 
H.  leucophmaria  (several,  varied),  H.  aurantiaria  (very  numerous),  H.  defolia- 
ria  (in  swarms,  some  very  fine  and  striking  vars.),  H.  marginaria  (in  swarms, 
several  nice  banded  vars.),  Anisopteryx  cBscularia,  Cheimatobia  brumata,  Opo- 
rabia  dilutata,  Larentia  didymata,  L.  7nultistrigata,  L.  viridaria,  Emmelesia 
affinitata,  E.  decolorata,  Eupithecia  nanata,  E.  vulgata,  E.  expallidata  (I), 
E.  minutata  ?  (2),  E.  lariciata,  E.  abbreviata,  E.  exiguata,  E.  pumilata, 
Lobophora  carpinata  (1),  Thera  variata,  Hypsipetes  sordidata,  Melanthia 
ocellata,  M.  sociata,  M.  montanata,  M.  Jiuctuata,  Anticlea  badiata  (nume- 
rous),  A.nigrofasciaria[l),  Coremia  designata,  G.ferrugata,  C.  unidentaria, 
Camptogramina  bilineata,  Cidaria  siderata,  C.  7?iiata[l),  G.picata  (several), 
C  truncata,  C.  immanata,  G.  sujfumata,  G.  silaceata  (several),  G.  fulvata 
(1),  G.  dotata,  Eubolia  plumbaria,  Anaitis  plagiata,  Ghesias  spartiata, 
Pyrausta  purpuralis,  Herbula  cesjdtalis,  Eurrhypara  urticata,  Scopula 
ferrugalis,  Botys  aslnalis  (1),  Pioneaforjicalis,  Mimaseoptilus  pterodactylusy 
Alucitahexadactyla,  Grambus  tristellus,  G.geniculeus,  G.  culmellus,  Aphomia 
sociella,  Tortrix  podana,  T.  viridana,  T.  ministrana,  Leptogramma  literana 
(1),  Dictyopteryx  la^Jiingiana,  Retinia  pinicolana,  Xanthosetia  hamana  (1), 
Tortricodes  hyemana,  Dlurnea  fagella  {grey),  Epigraphia  steinkelneriana{l), 
Tinea  semifulvella  (1),  Nemophora  sivammerdammella  (males),  Adela  viridella 
(males),  Phibalocera  quercana  (males),  and  numerous  other  Micros  I  have 
not  been  able  to  identify. 

Where  in  the  above  Hst  I  heave  not  given  the  number  taken, 
it  is  because  the  insect  is  a  common  one  and  has  been  taken 
commonly  in  the  trap,  and  calls  for  no  special  remark. 

Oxton,  Exeter,  January  Ist,  1894. 
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THE    CYANIDE    BOTTLE. 
By  J.  Aekle. 

In  the  'Entomologist'  for  April,  1893  (xxvi.  136),  Mr.  P.  E. 
Eadley,  writing  from  Ceylon,  contributes  an  interesting  note  on 
cyanide  reaction.  The  queries  put  by  the  writer  are,  I  believe, 
matters  of  such  general  interest  that  I  venture  to  propose  certain 
solutions,  which,  although  drawn  to  a  large  extent  from  experi- 
ence, are  yet  in  some  measure  inseparable  from  conjecture. 

First,  as  to  the  sloppy  condition  of  the  cyanide  bottle.  Mr. 
Eadley  presumes  this  is  attributable  to  the  damp  climate  of 
Ceylon.  To  some  extent  I  believe  this  likely,  but,  not  knowing 
his  method  of  charging  the  bottle,  and  having  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  climate  of  the  island,  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  give  an  unqualified  affirmative.  I  would  recommend 
every  entomologist  to  charge  his  own  bottle,  and,  in  doing  so,  to 
remember  that  he  is  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  powerful 
absorbents — plaster  of  paris.  Since  its  use,  in  this  case,  is  to 
fix  the  potassium  in  the  bottle  (through  its  adhesiveness  with 
glass  when  mixed  with  water),  and  allow  the  cyanoocen  to  pass 
through  its  porous  substance,  it  is  important  that  as  little  water 
as  possible  be  added  in  converting  it  from  a  powder  into  a  paste. 
For  a  bottle  to  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket  (a  pomade 
bottle),  break  up  an  ounce  of  cyanide  of  potassium  ;  put  it  into 
a  bottle.  Place  on  a  slate  a  small  heap  of  plaster  of  paris ; 
make  a  depression  in  the  centre  of  the  heap,  and  pour  into  the 
depression  a  little  water,  using  the  end  of  a  disused  table-knife 
the  while  to  convert  the  powder  into  the  stiffest  paste.  Take  a 
little  of  this  paste,  and  press  it  with  the  knife-handle  on  the 
potassium,  and  against  the  sides  of  the  bottle.  Add  and  press  a 
layer  of  cotton-wool  to  receive  the  insects,  and  leave  the  plaster 
for  a  few  minutes  to  dry.  Then  cork  with  a  tight,  well- sealed 
cork,  and  the  bottle  is  ready  for  use,  its  contents  being  white 
and  dry,  or  as  white  and  dry  as  possible.  In  our  climate  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  such  a  bottle  becomes  "sloppy,"  that  is, 
before  the  plaster  ceases  to  adhere  and  becomes  mixed  with 
water  and  loose  potassium.  As  time  goes  on  the  collector  will 
note  that  a  dampness,  not  interfering  with  efficiency,  does  some- 
how affect  the  contents.  Probably  this  is  due  to  the  admission 
of  air  (never  dry)  when  using  the  bottle,  and  in  a  climate  like 
that  of  Ceylon  it  may  be  reasonable  to  expect  this  effect  intensi- 
fied. If,  however,  in  mixing  the  plaster  of  paris  too  much  water 
be  used,  the  collector  may  even  start  with  a  slopi^y  bottle. 

As  to  its  interference  with  insect  colours,  cyanide  of  potassium 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  "bleachers"  known,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  a  damp  climate  can  act  as  a  deterrent.  On  the 
contrary,  dampness  may  be  reckoned  as  an  auxiliary  in  ita 
attack  upon  colour.    As  an  entomologist  I  have  never  known 
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cyanide  of  potassium,  used  as  described,  affect  any  colour  except 
green ;  but,  with  a  treatment  of  wet  cyanide,  I  have  seen  some 
startling  "varieties"  of  Lepidoptera  produced.  Greens  are 
among  the  most  interesting  of  insect  colours.  Some,  as  in  lodis 
lactearia,  appear  to  depend  upon  the  supply  of  oxygen  in  life, 
and  are  therefore  probably  held  in  the  circulatory  fluid,  as  red  is 
in  that  of  the  human  subject.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
form  of  insect  green  is  heightened  by  the  wing-scales  producing 
polarised  light.  Some  greens  are  iridescent,  as  in  the  case  of 
dragonflies,  and  are  proof  against  dry  cyanide.  Others  are  not 
greens  at  all,  as  on  the  under  wing- surfaces  of  Pieris  rapce  and 
P.  7iapi,  but  optical  delusions  resulting  from  a  mixture  of  black 
and  yellow  scales.  The  green  of  such  an  insect  as  Geometra 
papilionaria  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  a  fourth  class  where 
a  strong  pigment  seems  present.  Most  of  the  lepidopterous 
greens,  and  certainly  all  the  examples  quoted,  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  quickly 
change  to  a  suggestive  ochreous.  Therefore,  when  it  is  recol- 
lected what  a  strong  "affinity"  cyanogen  exhibits  for  certain 
metals,  and  that  iron  exists  in  animal  circulatory  fluids,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  suppose  that  these  greens  contain  iron.* 

After  trying  various  methods,  including  the  use  of  ammonia, 
for  killing  G.  papilionaria  so  as  to  preserve  the  colour,  I  adopted 
the  least  of  the  evils,  and  carefully  exposed  the  moth  to  no  more 
than  a  fatal  dose  of  the  cyanide  bottle,  that  is  to  say,  whilst 
doing  nothing  more  than  terminating  the  respiratory  functions, 
I  removed  the  insect  at  once,  so  as  to  prevent  cyanide  saturation 
of  the  wing-tissue.  The  body  of  the  moth,  however,  through 
spiracular  inhalation  of  cyanogen,  always  turned  ochreous, 
whilst  the  wings  retained  their  natural  green ;  but  by-and-bye 
the  rays  assumed  the  ochreous  tint.  I  am  not  acquamted  with 
the  Catopsilia  referred  to  by  Mr.  Eadley,  but  I  strongly  suspect 
that  the  reason  why  the  "nervures"  even  "go  green"  is  con- 
nected with  the  above  illustration.  This  green  may  arise  from 
contact  of  the  cyanogen  with  some  other  ingredient  than  iron, 
the  cyanogen  reaching  only  the  nervures,  or  rays,  containing 
the  main  channels  of  transmission. 

I  have  now  reached  Mr.  Eadley 's  last  interesting  query :  "Is 
there  any  way,"  asks  Mr.  Eadley,  "to  prevent  them  [green 
Noctuse  and  GeometrasJ  changing  colour?"  I  can  thoroughly 
recommend  for  this  purpose  the  "Killing  Fluid"  of  Messrs.  J.  &. 
L.  Davis.  I  have  used  it  constantly  in  the  field  during  the  past 
season,  and  therefore  claim  to  be  acquainted  with  its  many 
merits.  It  disturbs  no  greens  ;  it  is  quick  in  dealing  with  insects 
which  appear  to  defy  even  the  cyanide  bottle,  and  it  leaves  the 
insect  perfectly  relaxed  and  fit  for  setting. 

Chester,  Dec.  12th,  1893. 

^  Dry  specimens  might  be  burnt  as  a  test  for  metal  vapours.-^J.  A^ 
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EEMARKS    ON    CHRYSOPHAXUS  DISPAR. 
By  C.  W.  Dale,  F.E.S. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  size,  the 
smallest  in  my  collection  measuring  one  inch  and  five  lines 
across  the  wings,  and  the  largest  two  inches  and  two  lines.  It 
also  varies  in  outline.  My  father  took  two  male  specimens  at 
Trundle  Mere,  in  Hunts,  the  fore  wings  of  one  being  long  and 
acute,  and  of  the  other  short  and  obtuse  ;  but  they  do  not  differ 
in  any  other  respect.  The  male  is  of  an  effulgent  coppery 
colour,  with  a  larger  and  a  smaller  black  spot  on  the  fore  wings. 
In  the  var.  rutilus  the  second  spot  is  abnent.  This  variety  has 
been  occasionally  taken  in  England,  in  company  with  the  type. 
Haworth  recorded  it  under  the  name  of  hippotho'e.  There  is 
considerably  more  variation  in  the  female.  This  sex  has  two 
larger  black  spots  above  the  centre  of  each  fore  wing,  and  a  row 
of  seven  between  the  centre  and  the  hind  margin,  which  is 
broader  than  that  of  the  male.  The  outer  rows  of  spots  are 
elongated,  like  those  of  Lyccena  arion,  but  vary  somewhat  in  size, 
and  I  have  a  specimen  in  which  the  two  middle  spots  of  the  row 
are  larger  than  the  rest.  The  hind  wings  of  this  sex  are  of  a 
brown-black  above,  much  irrorated  with  copper,  the  veins  being 
copper-coloured,  and  running  into  a  broad  copper  band  near  the 
hinder  extremity,  the  edge  itself  being  brown,  with  six  triangular 
black-brown  spots  extending  into  the  copper  band,  and  giving  it 
a  lobed  appearance. 

The  hind  wings  of  some  specimens  are  almost  black,  and, 
being  hardly  irrorated  with  copper  at  all,  the  broad  copper  band 
stands  forth  very  distinct.  I  have  one  grand  variety,  almost 
black,  with  the  markings  much  suffused. 

Mr.  Sidebotham  had  a  variety  of  the  opposite  extreme,  being 
of  a  silvery  white,  like  the  var.  schmidtii  of  C.  phloeas. 

C,  dispar  was  known  to  be  a  British  species  previous  to  1790, 
and  at  one  time  was  so  numerous  that  Mr.  Haworth  took  no  less 
than  fifty  in  a  single  day  in  Bardolph  Fen.  The  latest  capture 
appears  to  have  been  in  1847.  I  well  remember  one  story  my 
father  used  to  tell.  In  1819  he  had  in  his  employ  an  old  boat- 
man at  Whittlesea  Mere,  Thomas  Speechley  by  name.  One  day 
the  other  boatmen  got  round  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  was 
about.  "  Catching  butterflies  worth  a  guinea  apiece,"  was  his 
reply.  ''They  should  like  that  work  too,"  they  said.  Before  my 
father's  death,  in  1872,  specimens  of  C.  dispar  were  actually 
selling  for  a  guinea  apiece  ;  but  how  astonished  he  would  have 
been  at  the  idea  of  their  selling  at  £6. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  allied  species,  C.  virgaurea  (the 
scarce  copper),  used  to  occur  with  C.  dispar  in  the  fen  country. 
In  addition  to  the  published  records  in  the  *  British  Naturalist/ 
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vol.  ii.  p.  242,  Mr.  Briggs  informs  me  he  has  a  specimen  taken 
by  an  uncle  in  Huntingdonshire  many  years  ago.  Mr.  Stainton, 
and  other  authors  who  followed  him,  excluded  it  from  the  British 
list,  but  included  C.  chryseis  (the  purple-edged  copper),  a  much 
more  doubtful  species:  try  two  of  the  records — "Taken  atEpping 
by  a  man,*  name  unknown ;  taken  in  Ashdown  Forest,  Sussex, 
by  Mr.  Blasted."  Who  was  Mr.  Blasted?  The  reputed  captor 
of  hero,  arcanhis,  catena,  caloris,  and  equestrata, 
Glanville's  Wootton,  Sherborne. 


NOTES  AND   OBSERVATIONS. 

First  and  Last  Appearances  of  Lepidoptera. — In  the  January 
number  of  the  '  Entomologist '  for  1893,  I  suggested  that  lists  of  first 
and  last  appearances  of  Lepidoptera  observed  throughout  the  year 
would  be  of  interest.  Between  forty  and  fifty  correspondents,  residing 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  intimated  their  intention  of  keeping 
records  on  the  lines  suggested ;  but  I  regret  to  add,  so  far,  only  some 
two  or  three  of  these  have  furnished  me  with  any  evidence  of  their 
having  carried  out  their  good  intentions.  Brobably,  however,  the 
abnormally  early  emergence  of  many  species  during  the  first  part  of 
the  season,  and  the  scarcity  of  others  later  on,  may  have  prevented 
many  from  recording  their  observations  systematically.  I  am  inclined, 
therefore,  to  believe  that  the  small  number  of  lists  received  is  due  to 
this,  rather  than  to  lack  of  interest  in  the  matter. — Richard  South  ; 
12,  Abbey  Gardens,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

Cerastis  vaccinii  var. — I  see  in  the  report  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  Loudon  (p.  72)  that  I  am  credited  with  the  capture  of  this 
Noctua  (var.  of  ruhiginea  or  vaccinii).  I  did  not  take  it  here,  but,  as  I 
thought  I  had  shown,  had  merely  received  it  from  Berkshire  as  Dasy- 
campa  ruhiginea.  Will  you  kindly  note  this  in  your  next  number. — 
H.  W.  LivETT ;  Wells,  Somerset,  January  7th,  1894. 

Second  Brood  of  Apatura  iris. — This  has  been  a  year  of  surprises 
and  remarkable  appearances  in  the  entomological  world,  and  amongst 
the  most  extraordinary  of  these  events  may  be  placed  the  occurrence 
of  a  second  brood  of  Apatura  iris.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  young 
larva  of  this  insoct  usually  hybernates  whilst  in  the  third  stage,  and 
that  the  imago  emerges  the  following  June,  a  few  notes  on  my 
experience  this  season  may  prove  interesting.  Whilst  searching  for 
larvae  in  the  New  Forest,  during  the  week  ending  August  9th,  I  found 
four  specimens  of  A.  iris.  They  were  all  in  the  second  stage,  and  of 
course  quite  a  month  in  advance  of  the  usual  time.  On  returning 
home  I  sleeved  them  on  a  fine  healthy  sallow,  but  on  examination  a 
fortnight  later  there  were  only  three  larvae  to  be  seen,  one  having 
probably  been  destroyed  by  earwigs — which  swarmed  in  the  garden — 

*  Was  this  the  same  person  (supposed  to  be  a  dealer)  from  whom  J.  F. 
Stephens,  in  1817,  received  specimens  of  Caloj)hasia  linarice,  from  Wood- 
side,  near  Epping  ? 
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or  some  other  enemy.  From  time  to  time  I  found  the  three  larvae 
which  remained  feeding  and  growing  satisfactorily  down  to  the  end  of 
September,  when  cold  nights  set  in.  At  that  time  one  of  the  larvae 
was  full-fed,  another  was  in  the  fourth  skin,  whereas  the  third  speci- 
men had  not  advanced  beyond  the  third  stage.  On  October  7th,  I 
opened  the  sleeve  once  more,  and  discovered  that  the  smallest  larva 
had  disappeared,  the  largest  was  still  healthy,  and  the  remaining  one 
was  afflicted  with  scouring ;  it  eventually  died  before  reaching  full 
growth.  As  the  nights  were  growing  colder  I  brought  the  two  larvae 
indoors,  and  placed  them  in  the  window  of  a  room  facing  south.  The 
full-fed  larva  continued  to  eat  a  little  until  the  13th  inst,,  and  during 
the  night  of  the  17th  inst.  completed  pupation.  Twenty  days  after- 
wards, on  Nov.  6th,  fearing  the  pupa  might  perish,  I  removed  it  to 
the  warmer  atmosphere  of  the  kitchen,  taking  the  precaution  to  place 
a  wet  sponge  in  the  breeding-cage.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th  inst.  a 
female  imago  emerged,  but,  unfortunately,  it  proved  to  be  a  cripple. 
This  may  have  been  caused  by  being  exposed  to  too  high  a  temperature, 
as  the  larva  appeared  to  be  perfectly  healthy  up  to  the  time  of  pupating, 
and  I  have  little  doubt  would  have  emerged  by  the  11th  or  12th  inst. 
had  it  been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cooler  room.  It  will  be  observed 
from  the  preceding  notes  that  these  larvae  were  fed  under  perfectly 
natural  conditions,  and  therefore  it  is  resonable  to  conclude  that  many 
other  individuals  of  a  second  brood  of  A.  iris  have  appeared  in  the  New 
Forest  during  the  present  year. — C.  H.  Watson  ;  Streatham  Hill,  S.W., 
December,  1893. 

Second  Brood  of  Larentia  viridaria  (pectinitaria). — Major  Still, 
in  his  remarks  on  second  broods  of  Lepidoptera  in  1893  (Entom.  18), 
expresses  himself  doubtful  whether  a  few  specimens  of  the  above-named 
species,  met  with  at  the  beginning  of  September,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  second  brood  or  not,  and  states  that  he  has  never  met  with  it  so 
late  before.  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  a  second  brood  recorded, 
but  I  think  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that,  as  with  so  many  species 
which  ordinarily  hy  hern  ate  in  the  larval  state,  a  few  forward  larvae  do 
feed  up  rapidly,  and  produce  imagines  in  the  early  autumn.  At  Sandown 
I  took  a  few  specimens  of  L.  viridaria  in  September,  1891  and  1892, 
but  have  never  seen  the  species  there  during  July  or  August.  This 
exactly  bears  out  Major  Still's  experience  ;  and  the  similar  occurrence 
in  three  consecutive  years  certainly  goes  against  the  idea  that  the 
September  specimens  might  be  merely  casual  examples  of  retarded 
emergence. — Louis  B.  Prout;  12,  Greenwood  Eoad,  Dalston,  N.E., 
January  11th,  1894. 

Macroglossa  stellatarum  and  Colour.  —  In  reference  to  the 
abstract  from  the  paper  by  Mr.  Shaw  (Entom.  21),  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  insects  continue  to  visit  the  same  species  of  flower  during  several 
successive  hours  ?  for  if,  on  the  contrary,  an  insect  were  first  to  visit 
a  primrose,  then  a  violet,  and  then  a  geranium,  although  the  insect 
itself  might  feel  no  ill-effects,  yet  I  fail  to  see  how  cross-fertiHzation  of 
the  flowers  mentioned  could  be  effected ;  and  it  would  be  even  more 
difficult  to  account  for  those  scarcer  flowers  which  are  more  or  less 
sparsely  distributed  in  every  locality.   But  in  such  a  case  as  this  a  few 
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simple  observations  are  better,  and  (if  accurate)  must  yield  far  truer 
results,  than  any  theorising,  however  plausible  the  latter  may  appear. 
I  think  that  the  point  has  been  determined  in  the  case  of  bees  ;  but  I  do 
not  recollect  having  heard  of  any  systematic  series  of  similar  observa- 
tions on  butterflies  or  moths,  and  I  am  sure  that  such  would  be  quite 
worth  making.  Since  in  all  departments  of  science  one  branch  is  con- 
tinually encroaching  on  those  around  it,  and  since  this  seems  to  be 
especially  the  case  with  the  kindred  branches  of  zoology  and  botany, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make  any  apology  for  intro- 
ducing a  note  dealing  largely  with  botanical  subject-matter  in  an 
entomological  magazine.  Referring  again  to  Mr.  Shaw's  most  inte- 
resting paper,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Viola  in  question  was  necessarily 
more  attractive  to  humming-bird  hawk-moths  in  general  than  the 
double  geranium,  but  merely  that  this  particular  specimen  had  acquired 
a  taste  for  that  particular  kind  of  nectar  on  the  day  in  question. — F.  P. 
Bedford;  326,  Camden  Road,  N.,  January  2nd,  1894. 

I  was  much  interested  in  reading  Mr.  Shaw's  notes  upon  the  habits 
of  Macroglossa  stellatarum  (ante,  p.  21).  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
chromatic  sight  of  insects.  The  occurrence  he  observed  is,  I  think,  in 
opposition  to  the  general  rule,  viz.,  that  inconspicuous  flowers  are  less 
fertilised  by  insects  than  bright-tinted  ones.  Perhaps  the  honey-cells 
in  the  particular  flower  of  which  he  speaks  are  so  placed  as  to  be  out 
of  reach  of  the  ordinary  bee,  and  have  by  Natural  Selection  become 
specially  suited  to  the  taste  and  habits  of  night-feeding  insects.  If 
this  were  so,  their  pale  cream-colour  would  render  them  more  conspi- 
cuous at  night  than  the  darker-hued  blossoms,  causing  them  to  be  more 
frequently  visited,  and  therefore  fertilised  by  moths  and  other  night- 
flyers.  Although  M.  stellatarum  is  a  day-flying  species,  it  perhaps  still 
retains  the  same  tastes  as  the  nocturnal  moths.  Also,  it  would  doubt- 
less find  the  nectaries  in  a  moth-fertilised  flower  in  a  position  better 
suited  to  the  shape  of  its  trunk  than  in  those  of  any  bee-attracting 
varieties.  There  are  some  species  of  Viola  which,  as  Darwin  men- 
tions, are  dimorphic  in  their  flowering;  that  is,  with  some  flowers 
devoting  all  their  efforts  to  attract  insects,  so  as  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  crossing  ;  while  others,  by  growing  entirely  self- fertilising, 
prevent  the  species  from  becoming  extinct,  in  the  event  of  an  absence 
of  bees  and  other  honey-feeders.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  bright 
colours  of  some  of  the  species  of  Viola  have  at  a  former  time  been 
evolved  for  the  purpose  of  alluring  insects,  but  that  these  agents,  having 
from  some  cause  or  other  become  scarce,  have  compelled  the  plants  to 
make  themselves  independent  of  outside  help,  by  becoming  self- 
fertilisers  ?  Then,  although  the  nectarial  glands,  through  their  causing 
a  waste  of  energy,  may  have  gradually  diminished,  the  colours  of  the 
petals — by  not  exerting  an  influence,  either  for  good  or  bad,  over  the 
welfare  of  the  plants— may  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  their  old 
conditions.  I  should  like  to  know  if  Mr.  Shaw's  plants  differed  in 
any  marked  degree  in  the  internal  structures  of  their  flowers,  and  if 
all  or  any  part  of  them  were  visited  by  other  insects. — Alfred  J. 
Johnson  ;  Boldmere,  January,  1894. 

Glyphisia  crenata. — In  your  notice  of  the  Burney  sale,  you  mention 
that  two  examples  of  this  rare  species  only  brought  8s.  and  15s, 
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respectively.  This  price  must  have  been  either  a  good  deal  too  little 
or  a  great  deal  too  much,  probably  the  latter.  Most  of  your  old  readers 
are  doubtless  aware  that  but  three  captures  of  this  species  have  been 
recorded.  The  first,  an  imago,  was  discovered  by  my  good  friend  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Doubleday,  at  Ongar  Park  wood,  in  June,  1839  ;  and 
another  was  taken  in  the  same  locality  in  June,  1841  (see  Humphreys 
and  Westwood,  vol.  i.  p.  73).  It  then  disappeared  for  nearly  twelve 
years,  when  a  solitary  larva  was  beaten  from  poplar  at  Halton,  Bucks, 
and  was  duly  recorded  ('Zoologist,'  4336)  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  and 
again  in  the  spring  of  1854,  thus  : — "  Note  on  Gluphisia  crenata. — The 
larva  taken  by  me  at  Halton,  on  poplar,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1853, 
and  supposed  to  be  G.  crenata,  produced  that  insect  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1854,  and  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Douglas  at  the  April 
meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society. — (Signed)  Joseph  Gkeene  ; 
49,  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  April  15th,  1854  "  ('  Zoologist,'  4336). 
That  was  forty  years  ago,  since  which  date  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  notice  of  further  captures.  Here  we  have  an  indigenous  British 
insect,  the  origin  of  which  nobody  doubts,  which  has,  apparently,  two 
broods  a  year,  which  in  all  likelihood  might  be  bred  as  freely  as  the 
rest  of  its  family,  if  the  chance  occurred,  whose  larva  is  most  con- 
spicuous, and  whose  food  is  found  all  over  the  country,  which  has 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  tlie  collecting  fraternity  up  to  date.  Still  we 
all  know  that  insects  do  **  disappear"  (what  a  capital  word  to  express 
our  own  ignorance  !).  Just  to  give  a  few  examples  : — There  was  Sesia 
chrysidiformis,  of  which  Francillon,  in  days  long  gone  by,  took  a  single 
specimen,  which  remained  undetected  till  Brewer  found  it,  and  ''con- 
signed it  to  the  undignified  depths  of  his  'bacca-box  " ;  and  yet  this 
pretty  little  clearwing  had  been  flitting  about  the  Folkestone  Warren 
in  comparative  abundance,  for  years  and  years,  quite  unnoticed 
and  unmolested.  Then  there  was  Clostera  anachoreta,  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury  by  Mr.  Spratt,  who  took  two  speci- 
mens some  forty  years  before  Mr.  Sidney  Cooper  beat  a  couple  of 
larvae  from  sallow  at  Saltwood,  Kent  (beating  may  be  an  unscientific, 
•happy-go-lucky  method  of  collecting,  but  still  it  is  very  useful).  Then, 
again,  Dianthoicia  albimacula,  discovered  by  Mr.  Bydden  sitting  on  a 
post  near  Birchwood,  Kent,  remained  unique  for  goodness  knows  how 
long,  chiefly  because  collectors,  perhaps  misled  by  Boisduval,  did  not 
know  the  time  of  year  to  look  for  it,  or  the  way  to  go  to  work.  The 
case  of  Krastna  venustula — which  "disappeared"  at  first  for  forty 
years,  and  afterwards  for  fifteen  more,  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  its 
habits — is  too  well  known  to  require  repetition.  Numerous  other 
instances  might  be  quoted,  but  I  have  already  occupied  too  much  of 
your  valuable  space.  I  will,  however,  just  add  that  in  my  opinion 
there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  the  lost  Glyphisia  should  not  again  be 
found,  if  sought  for  carefully,  perseveringly,  and  intelligently. — H. 
Guard  Knaggs  ;  Folkestone,  January,  1894. 

Cerostoma  costella  and  C.  radiatella — This  season  I  have  had  a 
large  experience  with  the  former,  and  found  it  most  abundant,  almost 
exclusively  among  nut :  I  swept  some  hundreds  of  grand  forms  off  the 
dead  twigs.  If  anyone  wants  specimens,  I  have  them.  Of  C.  radiatella 
I  only  took  very  few,  not  over  half-a-dozen,     There  was  only  one  oak 
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tree.  Some  years  ago  I  bred  a  large  number  of  them  from  larvas  beaten 
off  oak  at  Arnside  :  there  were  no  other  trees.  This  year  I  got  a  few 
when  beating  Argyresthia  aurulentella  from  juniper.  There  was  almost 
a  gale  blowing,  which  frequently  overturned  my  umbrella ;  still  I 
boxed  120  fine  A.  aurulentella  in  an  hour.  I  noticed  that  as  soon  as 
in  my  umbrella,  they  instinctively  tried  to  get  back  to  the  juniper. — 
J.  B.  HoDGKiNsoN ;  Preston,  Dec.  10th,  1893. 

Nemophora  pilella. — I  have  been  reading  over  the  account  of  my 
discovery  of  this  neat  "long-horn"  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  but  I  do  not 
see  any  mention  of  my  finding  larvae,  which  no  doubt  were  those  of 
iV.  pilella  J  when  beating  Vaccinium  for  larvae  of  Hypsipetes  ehitata.  I 
put  all  the  rubbish  into  a  large  flower-pot  in  the  garden.  During  the 
autumn  several  larvae,  with  their  funny  bug-like  cases,  crawled  up  and 
attached  themselves  to  the  side  of  the  pot,  where  they  remained  until 
spring.  I  paid  no  further  attention  to  them,  not  thinking  at  the  time 
of  the  habits  of  the  Adela  group. — J.  B.  Hodgkinson  ;  Dec.  10th,  1893. 

LYCiENA  Acis  IN  SuFFOLK. — I  forgct  whcthor  I  have  previously 
recorded  the  capture  of  this  species  in  Suffolk.  In  1861,  Mr.  Garratt 
Garratt  of  Ipswich,  took  a  fine  male  specimen  of  L.  acis,  flying  in 
company  with  L.  csgon.  He  thought  it  looked  different,  so  sent  it 
to  me,  together  with  a  gynandrous  example  of  L.  agon.  I  returned  the 
example  of  L.  acis,  and  told  him  to  look  out  for  more ;  but  although 
he  captured  a  good  number  of  L.  (Bgon  he  failed  to  secure  another 
specimen  of  L.  acis.  Probably,  however,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
latter  species  were  not  far  off.  This  season  odd  examples  of  L.  astrarche 
var.  salmacis  were  observed  among  L.  agon  flying  on  the  mosses ;  but 
as  the  food-plant  of  the  former  grew  a  considerable  distance  away,  it 
is  probable  that  the  insect  had  resorted  to  the  wet  mosses  as  a  change 
from  the  hot  limestone  of  its  proper  home. — J.  B.  Hodgkinsok.  [**  Very 
rare.  Foxhall  Heath,  one  specimen,  June  24th,  1861,  G.  (r." — Rev. 
E.  N.  Bloomfield's  '  Lepidoptera  of  Suffolk,'  p.  7.] 

BiSTON     HIRTARIA    AND     ClEORA    VIDUARIA    IN     SCOTLAND. Tumor,    a 

noted  collector,  especially  of  beetles,  told  me,  when  he  was  visiting 
Preston  on  his  way  to  Scotland  to  look  after  Asteroscopus  nuheculosay 
that  he  had  bred  a  specimen  of  C.  viduaria  from  a  pupa  he  found 
near  Kinloch,  Eannoch  ;  also  B.  hirtaria.  I  questioned  him  very 
closely,  and  suggested  that  probably  he  had  found  the  pupa  of 
C.  viduaria  in  the  New  Forest,  and  taken  it  with  him  to  Rannoch. 
He  declared  most  emphatically  that  he  had  not  taken  any  pupae  with 
him.  He  knew  C.  viduaria  well,  in  fact  anything  that  would  sell ;  and 
as  far  as  I  knew  he  was  to  be  trusted.  Some  one  may  say  it  might  be 
cinctaria,  which  I  knew  E.  C.  Buxton  took  freely  in  Scotland.  I  called 
Turner's  attention  to  this  ;  but  he  adhered  to  what  he  had  told  me. — 
J.  B.  HoDGKiNsoN  ;  Preston. 

A  Butterfly  without  a  Price. — *'In  their  quest  of  new  species 
of  butterflies,  enthusiastic  collectors  are  willing  to  face  the  fevers  of 
the  swamps,  the  attacks  of  wild  men  of  the  jungles,  and  look  upon 
thirst,  hunger,  and  tropical  heat  as  inconsiderable  trifles.  The  finest 
collection  in  the  world — not  excepting  that  in  the  British  Museum — is 
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that  of  Mr.  Berthold  Neumoegen,  of  New  York,  who  has  spent  a  fortune 
in  his  search  for  rare  specimens.  Butterflies  have  the  same  market  quota- 
tions as  rare  stamps.  Professional  dealers  issue  catalogues,  in  which 
one  finds  the  names,  with  prices  affixed.  These  prices  vary  from  a  few 
pence  to  £25.  But  fine  '  types,'  beautiful  and  rare  •  varieties,'  and 
'  uniques,'  are  practically  priceless.  For  example,  one  of  the  gems  of 
the  Neumoegen  collection  is  the  wonderful  Pajnlio  neumoegeni.  This  in- 
sect, the  only  one  of  its  kind  ever  captured,  was  taken  in  the  Island  of 
Sumbawa,  south-east  of  Java.  Received  in  a  shipment  from  his  col- 
lector, Mr.  Neumoegen  at  once  concluded  that  it  was  new  to  science. 
He  sent  it  to  Europe,  risking  its  loss,  and  experts  there  decided  that  he 
was  right.  Honrath,  the  celebrated  entomologist,  begged  the  privilege 
of  describing  it,  and  named  it  in  honour  of  its  discoverer.  It  has  figured 
recently  in  the  annals  of  the  Berlin  Entomological  Society.  It  is  of  a 
wonderful  metallic  green.  Special  expeditions  have  been  sent  to  the 
locality  several  times  since,  in  the  hope  of  finding  another,  but  this 
one  still  remains  unique.  Asked  its  value,  Mr.  Neumoegen  answered : 
*  Who  can  say  ?  It  is  the  only  one  in  the  world.  Suppose  you  offer 
me  £50,  which  I  certainly  would  refuse,  I  could  say  to  you,  "I  will 
give  you  £100  for  its  mate,"  and  you  could  never  fill  my  order.  Then 
it  is  worth  £100,  is  it  not  ?  But  it  is  w^orth  more,  for  money  cannot 
buy  it.'  Mr.  Neumoegen  is  a  stockbroker  on  Wall  Street."  The  above 
appeared  in  '  To-Day,'  Dec.  9th,  1893. — J.  Askle  ;  Chester. 

Pupation  of  Epinephele  ianira. — Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman  {anU,  p.  28), 
remarking  upon  the  probable  cause  of  the  bleached  patches  on  the 
wings  of  butterflies,  states  that  ''  ianira  pupates  in  a  flimsy  cocoon 
low  down  towards  the  roots  of  the  grass."  This  is  so  contrary  to  the 
mode  of  pupating  of  this  species  that  I  should  like  to  know  if  Dr. 
Chapman  has  ever  found  pupa  of  E.  ianira  in  a  cocoon  ?  The  pupa 
of  this  butterfly  is  merely  suspended  by  the  anal  extremity  to  a  pad 
of  silk  spun  upon  a  stem  of  grass,  and  is  not  enclosed  in  any  kind  of 
cocoon  whatever. — F.  W.  Frohawk  ;  89,  Domton  Road,  Balham. 

Variety  of  Chrysophanus  (Polyommatus)  phlceas. — On  Sept.  18th, 
1893,  I  captured,  at  Hereford,  a  white  variety  of  Polyommatus  phlceas^ 
All  the  parts  which  are  usually  copper-colour  are  silvery  white,  with  a 
very  slight  tinge  of  cream  at  the  base  of  the  wings.  —  H.  W. 
Blathwayt  ;  Frome  Bank,  Bromyard,  Jan.  16th,  1894.  [The  speci- 
men is  referable  to  the  uncommon  form  of  C.  phlmas  var.  schmidtii, 
mentioned  Entom.  xxvi.  p.  805. — Ed.] 

Acherontia  atropos. — With  reference  to  the  subject  of  his  note 
{a7ite,  p.  19),  Mr.  J.  B.  Williamson  will  probably  be  interested  to  learn 
that  four  nearly  full-fed  larvffi  of  A.  atropos  were  found  here  between 
the  9th  and  16th  of  July  last,  in  situations  exactly  similar  to  that 
described  by  him.  Against  the  front  walls,  and  close  beside  the  doors 
of  three  adjoining  cottages,  in  one  of  the  streets,  some  plants  of 
Lycium  harbarum,  the  "  tea-tree,"  are  trained,  and  on  these  the  larvsB 
were  feeding.  One  larva,  which  I  sent  away,  was  a  nice  brown 
variety,  resembling  in  general  appearance  and  pattern  that  figured  in 
Buckler's  *  LarvsB  of  British  Butterflies  and  Moths,'  vol.  ii.  plate  xxi. 
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fig.  1  a,  but  differing  from  it  in  that  the  first  few  segments  showed  a 
delicate  pink  in  place  of  the  white ;  the  body  was  entirely  brown  of 
various  shades,  with  no  trace  of  red  in  it,  and  the  horn  was  ivory- 
coloured  instead  of  brown  as  in  the  figure.  Of  the  others,  which 
were  typical,  one  came  to  an  untimely  end  at  the  hands  of  an  old 
woman,  the  occupant  of  one  of  the  cottages,  who,  feeling  sure  that  it 
must  be  '*  a  locust,"  flattened  it  with  a  brick  (!) ;  while  from  the 
remaining  two  the  imagines  appeared  on  October  10th  and  11th,  but 
unfortunately  both  of  them  failed  to  expand  their  wings,  and  resulted 
in  cripples. — Eustace  R.  Bankes;  Corfe  Castle,  Dorset,  Jan.  17th,  1894. 

The  Burney  Collection  (Heterocera,  continued  from  p.  25). — 
One  lot  of  useful  Noctuse,  among  which  were  eight  examples  of 
Cymatojjhora  octogesima  {=  ocularis)  J  was  knocked  down  for  20/-;  but 
for  the  next  lot,  which  was  similar,  and  contained  a  specimen  of 
Bryophila  alga  in  addition,  the  price  only  rose  4/-  higher  ;  and  another 
lot,  in  which  there  was  also  an  example  of  B.  alga,  but  no  C  octo- 
gesima,  went  for  12/-.  Two  lots  of  Acronycta  strigosa  (9)  and  A.  alni 
(8)  fetched  30/-  and  25/-  respectively.  There  were  fourteen  examples 
of  Syyiia  musculosa  and  ten  of  Leucania  vitellina,  and  these  were  offered, 
at  first,  in  lots  comprising  two  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter,  and 
sold  at  45/-  and  42/-  per  lot ;  afterwards  two  specimens  of  each 
species  were  put  up  in  a  lot,  and  realised  from  27/6  to  40/-  a  time. 
Two  examples  of  S.  musculosa,  with  other  things,  made  20/-.  The 
first  of  three  lots  of  L.  albipimcta  (4  specimens  in  each)  sold  for  82/6, 
but  the  other  two  lots  went  for  22/-  each.  Two  lots  of  very  useful 
Leucania,  each  including  an  example  of  L.  extranea,  were  disposed  of 
at  18/-  and  14/-;  two  other  lots,  each  containing  a  specimen  of 
L.  l-album,  went  for  8/-  per  lot ;  another  lot,  with  two  L.  l-album, 
made  10/-,  and  a  nice  parcel  of  five  L.  obsoleta,  six  L.  iMtrescens,  with 
one  L.  l-album,  and  others,  ran  up  to  28/-.  Lot  380,  "  Flammea 
6  fine,  Ulvm  6,  two  var.  bipunctata,  and  one  var.  nigrostriata,''  sold  for 
80/-,  but  a  similar  lot  only  realised  16/-.  Four  lots  of  nice  species, 
including  two  Tapinostola  concolor  in  each,  were  disposed  of  at  10/-  a 
time  for  the  first  three  lots,  but  the  fourth  dropped  to  8/- ;  and  a  lot 
of  T,  helhnanni,  N.  neurica,  &c.,  with  an  example  of  concolor,  made 
10/-.  Nonagna  brevilinea  were  put  up  three  or  four  at  a  time,  with 
short  series  of  other  decent  species,  and  were  purchased  at  11/-  15/- 
and  26/-  per  lot.  N.  sparganii  realised  5/-  and  6/-  apiece.  There 
were  seventeen  specimens  of  Xylomiges  conspicillaris,  and  these  were 
offered  five  and  six  in  a  lot  with  other  desirable  species,  the  prices 
obtained  being  equal  to  about  3/6  per  specimen  for  the  conspicillaris, 
Laphygma  exigua,  of  which  there  were  ten  examples  in  the  collection, 
ranged  in  price  from  3/6  to  17/6.  Pachetra  leiicophaa  did  not  meet 
with  much  support,  the  eighteen  specimens  offered  failing  to  find 
customers  at  anything  over  3/-  each,  and  some  of  them  went  for  much 
less.  The  type  of  gueneei,  Doubleday  [Luperina  testacea  var.),  was  dis- 
posed of  for  £2  15s.,  and  a  cotype  was  knocked  down  for  £3  15s.  An 
example  of  Luperina  dumeriU,  and  one  of  Cry  modes  exulis,  with  four 
specimens  each  of  Mamestra  abjecta  and  L.  cespitis,  found  a  purchaser 
at  85/-.     Two  pairs  of  indifferent  Hydnlla  palustris  were  sold  at  26/- 
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and  30/-  per  pair.  Agrotis  ashworthii  made  from  2/-  to  2/6  apiece. 
Xoctiia  subrosea  brought  out  some  spirited  bidding  at  first,  but  this  was 
not  maintained  throughout ;  there  were  six  lots,  two  specimens  in 
each,  and  the  prices  reaUsed  were  £6  6s.,  £5  5s.,  £4  10s.,  £3  5s., 
£2  5s.,  and  £2,  and  for  one  female  12/-.  Noctua  sohrina^  with  some 
vars.  of  N.  castanea,  only  fetched  about  1/-  each,  whilst  specimens  of 
Pachnobia  hyperborea  (alpina)  were  to  be  obtained  at  less  than  2/-  a 
time.  Cerastls  erythrocephala  found  purchasers  at  4/-  to  10/-  each,  but 
Dasycampa  rubiginea,  if  allowance  be  made  for  other  insects  in  the  lots 
with  them,  did  not  average  much  more  than  1/3  per  specimen.  One 
lot  of  Dianthcccia  alhimacula.  four  D.  casta,  and  seven  D.  irregularis 
fetched  21/- ;  D.  luteago  Y&vlbarretti  (18  specimens),  sold  at  7/6  and 
8/-  each,  and  Polia  xanthor  pta  var.  nigrocincta  at  about  4/-.  There 
were  three  specimens  of  Hce^ena  porphyrea  [satura],  but  these  were  not 
much  sought  after  ;  lot  6/4,  which  contained  an  example  of  this 
species,  together  with  Trlgonophura  fiammea  [  =  empyrea)  (5),  H.  recti- 
linea  (6),  and  others,  only  realised  6/-,  and  for  a  similar  lot  there  was 
no  bid  until  it  was  offered  with  the  next,  also  similar,  when  the  com- 
bination was  knocked  down  for  6/-.  A  specimen  of  Hadena  peregrina, 
'*  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Wigan  at  sugar,  near  Lewisham,  Aug.  20th,  1868," 
went  for  6/-,  as  also  did  another  example,  '*  taken  at  Freshwater,  Isle 
of  Wight,  1868,"  while  for  a  third  there  was  no  offer  until  it  was  put 
up  with  the  next  lot,  which  contained  still  another  peregrina,  and  some 
useful  species  of  Hadeyia  (29  specimens),  when  the  entire  parcel  was 
disposed  of  for  10/-;  a  fifth  example  oi  peregrina,  "taken  at  East- 
bourne, 1870  (received  ahve),"  and  nice  series  of  contigua,  glauca, 
suasa,  &c.,  sold  for  6/-.  Xyli7ia  furcifera  [  =  conformis),  of  which  species 
there  were  thirteen  specimens,  fetched  4/6  to  5/3  each  ;  an  example  of 
Xylina  lambda  var.  zijickenii,  **  taken  by  S.  Harrington  at  New  Cross, 
1866  (vide  '  Entomologist,'  iii.  p.  205,  and  ♦  Ent.  Annual,'  1867, 
p.  136),"  was  sold  for  30/-,  and  an  example  of  the  type-form  of  the 
same  species  (lambda),  "received  amongst  some  common  autumnal 
Noctuae,  collected  at  Rye  in  October,  1871,"  found  a  purchaser  at  82/-. 
A  specimen  of  Cucullia  artemisia  (abrotani),  "  found  with  series  of 
C.  absinthii,  and  had  been  overlooked  by  Mr.  Burney,"  was  sold  for 
40/-.  C.  gnaphalii  (12  specimens)  realised  8/-  to  10/6  each.  A  lot, 
including  among  other  things  ten  specimens  each  of  Heliothis  peltigera 
and  H.  armigera,  was  cleared  at  12/-;  and  a  specimen  of  Acontia 
Solaris  var.  albicollis,  *•  taken  by  Rev.  Percy  Andrews  in  a  clover-field 
at  Brighton,  Aug.  25th,  1859,"  induced  bidding  up  to  30/-,  at  which 
price  the  hammer  fell.  Thalpochares  ostrina  did  not  engage  much 
attention,  as  two  lots  each,  comprising  two  examples  of  this  species, 
with  nice  series  of  Bankia  argentata^  Brephos  notha,  and  others,  only 
fetched  6/-  and  5/-.  A  specimen  of  T.  paida,  "  taken  by  Mr.  J. 
Moore  at  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight,  June,  1872,"  was  sold  for  10/- ; 
whilst  two  other  examples  of  this  species,  with  good  series  of  Hydrelia 
uncula[  =  unca)y  B.  notha,  &c.,  realised  only  5/-.  Ophiodes  lunaris  was 
another  insect  that  buyers  did  not  seem  to  be  particularly  **  gone  on  "; 
one  lot,  containing  an  example  of  this  species,  four  Toxacampa  eraeca, 
and  other  species,  sold  for  6/-,  and  a  similar  lot  for  8/-.  Two  lots  of 
Madopa  salicalis  (5),  and  other  useful  Deltoids,  went  for  10/-  a  lot,  and 
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the  bidding  for  eight  Aventia  flexula,  one  Zanclognatha  emortualis,  and 
several  other  good  species,  only  rose  to  6/-.  Two  examples  of  Boletobia 
fuliginaria,  included  in  lot  220,  only  fetched  6/-;  whereas  lot  221,  in 
which  were  two  other  specimens,  made  22/-.  The  fourth  and  con- 
cluding section  of  this  Report,  dealing  with  the  Geometrae  and 
Pyralides,  will  appear  in  the  March  'Entomologist.' — Eichard  South; 
12,  Abbey  Gardens,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 

Autumnal  Emergence  and  Variation  of  Argynnis  paphia. — During 
the  past  autumn  I  succeeded  in  rearing  a  second  emergence  of  A. 
paphia  (Entom.  xxvi.  p.  320).  When  I  exhibited  the  specimens  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society,  Mr.  Tutt  stated  that  he  had  lately  seen  examples  of  a  second 
brood  of  A.  paphia  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  who  had  obtained 
them  from  the  New  Forest  during  the  autumn.  Again,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  above-named  Society  held  on  Oct.  12th  last,  Mr.  J.  H.  Carpenter 
exhibited  a  very  fine  series  of  white-spotted  forms  of  A.  paphia,  num- 
bering some  three  dozen  specimens ;  Mr.  Tutt  then  alluded  to  Mr. 
Clark's  **  remarkably  fine  series"  of  white-spotted  forms,  stating  that 
many  of  them  had  patches  of  the  green  colouring  of  the  var.  valesina 
represented  in  both  sexes.  As  I  had  never  observed  any  trace  of  the 
green  hue  of  valesina  in  the  white-spotted  males,  although  frequent  in 
the  white-spotted  females,  and  as  I  was  not  aware  of  a  second  brood  of 
A.  paphia  having  occurred  in  a  state  of  nature,  I  thought  it  desirable 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Clark  on  the  subject.  In  his  reply  to  me 
that  gentleman  writes,  "  My  specimens  are  not  the  second  brood ;  they 
were  taken  in  the  months  of  June  and  July."  As  he  kindly  invited  me 
to  examine  the  white-spotted  forms  in  his  collection  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Tutt,  I  recently  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Carpenter.  We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  the 
**  remarkably  fine  series  "in  question  consisted  of  only  eight  speci- 
mens, six  males  and  two  females,  and  upon  careful  examination  we 
were  quite  unable  to  detect  the  slightest  trace  of  any  green  colouring 
in  any  of  the  males,  although  it  was  present  in  both  the  females.  In 
the  December  No.  of  the  *  Record '  (vol.  iv.  p.  331)  Mr.  Tutt,  in  his 
notes  upon  A.  paphia,  says,  "  However,  a  most  remarkable  series  of 
such  specimens  was  this  year  got  together  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark."  .  .  . 
'*  This  year  Mr.  Clark  has  a  number  of  specimens  in  which  these  pale 
spots  are  very  conspicuous,  but  the  most  interesting  point  in  connec- 
tion with  these  is  that  some  of  the  specimens  have  a  large  area  round 
these  spots  distinctly  of  the  valesina  colour,  shading  off  into  the 
normal  coloration  round  the  outer  margin  of  the  wing.  Still  more 
strange  is  the  fact  that  this  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the  female  specimens^ 
valesina  being  distinctly  a  female  aberration."  (The  italics  are  mine.) 
What  is  Mr.  Tutt's  reason  for  making  such  erroneous  assertions,  both  as 
regards  the  second  broods  and  the  variation  in  colour,  for  which  he 
has  apparently  no  foundation  ?  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  sign 
of  a  second  emergence  of  A.  paphia  has  occurred  in  the  New  Forest 
during  the  past  autumn.— F.  W.  Frohawk;  January,  1894. 
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CoLiAs  HYALE  IN  DoRSET. — With  reference  to  Mr.  Bankes's  remarks 
(Entom.  32),  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  I  captured,  during  the  great 
C.  edusa  emergence  of  1877,  two  specimens  of  C.  hyale  at  Up  way,  a  village 
midway  between  Dorchester  and  Weymouth.  They  were  flying  over  a  red 
clover  field  in  company  with  swarms  of  C.  edusa,  and  were  easily  picked 
out.  During  a  residence  at  Upway,  from  1875  to  1881,  these  were  the 
only  C.  hyale  I  ever  came  across,  and  this  fact  appears  to  confirm  Mr. 
Bankes's  statement  that  C.  hyale  seldom  ranges  so  far  west.  I  had  pre- 
viously taken  three  C.  hyale  in  Oxfordshire  in  1867 ;  one  more  I  obtained 
in  Berkshire  in  1892.  The  six  specimens  are  in  my  collection,  and  con- 
stitute my  series. — J.  Clarke  ;  Reading,  January  2nd,  1894. 

CoLTAS  EDUSA  IN  1893. — My  only  experience  with  this  insect,  this 
season,  has  been  one  specimen  (seen  but  not  captured)  a  few  miles  north  of 
Christchurch,  Hants,  on  Aug.  26th ;  and  two  specimens,  both  males, 
between  Hartland  and  Clovelly,  N.  Devon,  on  Sept.  30th.  There  was  a 
somewhat  violent  wind  prevailing  on  the  latter  date,  and  I  was  enabled  to 
take  up  one  of  these  C.  edusa  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  from  off  the 
head  of  Scabiosa  succisa,  on  which  it  was  feeding.  I  can  testify  to  the 
scarcity  of  this  butterfly  in  Surrey,  at  all  events  in  the  Dorking  neighbour- 
hood, this  year,  as  I  gave  special  attention  to  clover  fields,  and  other  likely 
places  about  here,  during  the  end  of  July  and  first  three  weeks  of  August, 
without  seeing  a  single  specimen. — R.  M.  Prideaux;  Ashtead,  Surrey, 
December  28th,  1893. 

Lepidoptera  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  1893. — The  season 
which  is  now  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  and  which  will  long  be  remembered 
meteorologically,  on  account  of  the  marvellous  weather  experienced,  has  not 
been  equally  memorable  for  quantity  or  quality  of  Lepidoptera  noticed. 
Many  generally  common  insects  have  been  either  very  rare  or  else  entirely 
absent.  The  only  species  which  have  been  more  than  usually  common  at 
York  this  season  are  the  following : — Pieris  hrassiccB,  P.  rapcB^  Vanessa 
urticcB,  V .  atalanta,  Acherontia  atropos,  Sphinx  convolvuli,  Macroglossa 
stellatarum,  Orthosia  suspecta,  Anchocelis  litura,  Phlogophora  meticiUosa, 
Hadena  protea,  Asthena  sylvata,  Venusia  camhricaria,  Lobophora  l.obulata, 
Collix  sparsata,  H.  [?  Lomaspilis]  marginata,  Thera  variata,  Diurneafagella; 
whilst  of  those  which  have  not  occurred  in  anything  like  their  usual  numbers, 
the  following,  amongst  many  others,  may  be  quoted : — Zygcena  loniceray 
Lithosia  mesomella,  Spilosoma  lubricipeda,  Acronycta  leporina,  Noctua 
/estiva,  N.  rubi,  Agrotis  porphyrea,  TcBniocampa  populeti,  T.  Uucographa, 
Epione  vespertaria,  Aspilates  strigillaria,  Eupithecia  satyrata,  Acidalia 
immutata,  Hypsipetes  elutata,  Phibalapteryx  lignata,  &c.  Of  those  species 
which  have  entirely  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,  and  which  we  generally 
take  each  season  in  some  numbers,  are  Nudaria  senex,  Hydrelia  unca, 
Plusia  festiccce,  and  Miana  arciiosa.  My  first  outing  took  place  on  Feb.  14 th, 
in  quest  of  wa.r,fuscata  of  H.  marginaria,  of  which  I  took  six  ;  my  last  on 
Nov.  3rd,  when  sugar  produced  but  a  few  S.  satellitia  and  C.  vaccinii.  H, 
aurantiaria,  H.  defoliaria,  C.boreata,  and  C.  brumata  were  very  scarce,  whilst 
0.  dilutaria  and  H.  pennaria  were  not  seen.  I  have  noticed  the  gradual 
diminution  in  point  of  numbers  of  these  species  for  the  past  ten  years ; 
each  year  they  become  scarcer  in  this  neighbourhood^  why  I  know  uot* 
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My  worst  outing  produced  five  moths,  my  best  253 ;  altogether  this  season 
I  have  set  considerably  more  than  3000  specimens. — W.  Hewett  ;  Howard 
Street,  York,  November  11th,  1893. 

Notes  from  Reading. — On  May  3rd,  1893, 1  took  Agrotis  cinerea,  and 
on  Aug.  4th  Charmas  graminis,  both  at  light  —  the  first  time  I  have  taken 
either  species  in  this  district.  On  May  29th  Dipterygia  scabriuscuJa 
{pinastn) ;  and  a  second  brood,  I  suppose,  on  Aug.  9th  ;  I  have  never  seen  a 
second  brood  before.  On  Sept.  27th  Xylina  semibrunnea,  at  sugar  ;  and  on 
the  29th  twenty-five  specimens  of  Ocnomera  femorata,  also  at  sugar.  On 
Jan.  13th  of  the  present  year  I  took  Hybernia  rupicapraria,  and  on  the  2 1st 
Phigalia  pedaria  [pilosaria],  also  Hybernia  leucophmaria.  Is  not  this  very 
early  for  the  latter  species  ? — W.  E.  Butler  ;  Hayling  House,  Reading, 
Jan.  22nd,  1894. 

Notes  from  Gosport. — In  this  district  Colias  edusa  has  occurred  very 
sparingly  this  year,  about  half-a-dozen  specimens  only  having  been  seen. 
I  took  a  fine  male  on  Sept.  3rd  in  my  garden,  and  that  represented  the 
sum  total  of  my  captures.  Vanessa  cardui  also  has  been  very  scarce. 
Treacle  was  nearly  useless  during  the  spring  months,  but  insects  came 
freely  to  it  during  the  autumn,  good  captures  being  made. — W.  H. 
Mackett  ;  Science  and  Art  School,  Gosport,  December,  1893. 

Early  Occurrence  of  Phigalta  pedaria  (pilosaria).  —  On  Jan. 
20th  I  captured  two  good  specimens  of  this  insect  on  a  fence  in  Epping 
Forest.  This  is  the  earliest  I  have  ever  found  it,  hitherto  dates  in 
February  having  been  the  rule. — F.  W.  Freir  ;  Elm  House,  Walthamstow. 

Hybernia  defoliaria  in  January. — I  took  this  insect  on  the  20th  of 
this  month  in  Epping  Forest,  but  was  rather  puzzled  to  account  for  it.  In 
a  previous  volume  of  the  *  Entomologist '  I  notice  records  of  its  appearance 
in  February,  1890.  The  specimen  I  caught  was  the  dotted  variety  figured 
by  Newman,  and  was  in  good  condition. — F.  W.  Freir  ;  Jan.  22nd,  1894. 

Chcergcampa  celerio  in  Sussex. — The  occurrence  of  this  fine  hawk- 
moth  at  Littlehampton  is  worth  noting.  Staying  there  recently  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Master  Herbert  Percy  Gibbons,  at  Surrey  House.  Master 
Herbert  is  quite  an  ardent  young  collector ;  he  showed  me  his  boxes,  and 
was  quite  proud  of  his  "  yellows,"  "  humming-birds,"  "  privets,"  &c. ;  one  of 
the  latter,  by-the-bye,  was  really  a  fine  example  of  Sphinx  convolvuli;  but 
I  soon  noticed  rather  a  dilapidated  specimen  in  a  corner  of  the  box  ;  it  was 
C.  celerio,  and  was  given  to  him  by  the  gardener  at  Surrey  House,  who 
caught  it  "  at  rest  "  ihe  summer  before  last.  I  told  Master  Percy  what  a 
prize  it  was.  It  is  now  being  relaxed  prior  to  re-setting,  and  with  a  little 
•*  doing-up  "  it  will  make  a  very  fair  specimen.  This  is  the  second  I  have 
in  my  cabinet. — Clarence  E.  Fry  ;  Watford,  Herts,  January,  1894. 

Abundance  of  Wasps. — Vespa  germanica,  V.  vulgaris,  and  V.  norve- 
gica,  the  three  commonest  species  in  this  district,  were  exceptionally 
common  in  Cheshire  and  North  Wales  last  year  ;  the  two  former  absolutely 
swarmed. — R.  Newstead  (Curator) ;  Museum,  Chester,  Jan.  2ud,  1894. 

Hybernia  leucoph^aria,  &c. —  Miss  Maude  Alderson  states  that  H, 
leucophcearia  was  well  out  on  Jan.  17tb,  at  Worksop,  Notts.  Mr.  D.  P. 
Turner  writes  from  Toubridge,  Jan.  13th,  "  The  weather  is  unusually  mild 
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just  now.  Although  not  directly  connected  with  Entomology,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  record  that  I  saw  a  bat  flying  about  at  dusk  on  the  11th  of  this 
mouth ;  it  must  have  been  perplexed  at  the  absence  of  its  usual  food." 
Some  time  during  the  week  ending  Jan.  20th  a  bat  was  captured,  by  Mr. 
D.  Cross,  in  a  house  near  Marlborough  Road  Station,  St.  John's  Wood. 
—Ed. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London. — December  6thj  1893. — Henry 
John  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby 
exhibited,  for  Dr.  Livett,  a  series  of  specimens  of  a  moth  taken  at 
Weils,  which  Dr.  Livett  considered  to  be  varieties  of  Dasycampa  ruhi- 
ginea,  but  which  many  entomologists  present  thought  were  varieties  of 
Cerastis  vaccmii,^'  Mr.  Kirby  added  that  specimens  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  those  exhibited  had  been  taken  rather  freely  during  the  past 
autumn  in  Berkshire,  and  it  was  suggested  that  they  might  be  hybrids 
between  D.  ruhiginea  and  C.  vaccinii.  Mr.  Lovell  Keays  exhibited,  for 
Mr.  A.  L.  Keays,  a  series  of  Lycana  alexis,  with  confluent  spots  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  front  wings.  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  insects  were  all  taken  within  a  short  radius,  and  probably  were  in 
the  ratio  of  about  one  in  forty  with  reference  to  the  ordinary  form.  All 
the  examples,  with  one  exception,  were  females.  Mr.  Lovell  Keays 
remarked  that  he  had  some  years  ago  met  with  a  similar  brood  near 
Weymouth,  in  which  the  confluent  spots  were,  as  far  as  the  specimens 
collected  by  him  extended,  entirely  confined  to  females,  and  in  that  in- 
stance the  proportion  was  much  higher.  Prof.  S.  H.  Scudder,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  U.S.A.,  stated  that  he  had  observed  the  occurrence  of  broods 
of  Clirysophanm  pJilceas  with  sufi'used  spots  in  America,  but  they  were  not 
confined  to  any  special  locality,  Mr.  C.  0.  Waterhouse  exhibited  the 
type-specimen  of  Coptomia  opatina  of  Gory,  from  the  Hope  Collection  at 
Oxford,  and  pointed  out  that  it  was  quite  distinct  from  C.  mutabilis,  W. 
The  distinct  punctuation  of  the  whole  insect,  and  the  striolate  pygidium 
in  C.  ojmlinaf  were  sufiicient  to  distinguish  it  at  once.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
called  attention  to  this,  as  some  French  entomologists  maintain  that 
these  insects  are  the  same  species.  He  also  called  attention  to  Silpha 
atomaria,  of  Linnaeus  (Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  xii.,  i.,  p.  574),  a  Swedish  species 
which  appeared  to  have  escaped  notice,  and  was  not  included  in  any 
catalogue.  The  type  is  still  extant  in  the  Linnean  cabinet,  and  Mr. 
Waterhouse  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  is  Olibrus  geminus  of  our 
collections,  but  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  critical 
examination.  He  also  exhibited  male  and  female  specimens  of  a 
Helopeltis  (the  Tea-Bug),  which  he  considered  a  distinct  species,  and 
stated  that  it  had  occurred  only  in  Assam.  Mr.  M.  Jacoby  exhibited 
certain  species  and  varieties  of  the  genus  Cei-oglossus  from  Chili,  and 
Dr.  D.  Sharp,  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Champion  made  remarks  on 
their  geographical  distribution.  Prof.  Scudder  exhibited  the  type- 
specimen  of  a  fossil  butterfly — Prodryas  persephone — found  in  beds  of 
Tertiary  Age  at  Florissant,  Colorado.    He  said  the  species  belonged 

*  See  note,  antCi  p.  61, 
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to  the  Nyrnphalid(Bf  and  the  specimen  was  remarkable  as  being  in 
more  perfect  condition  than  any  fossil  butterfly  from  the  European 
Tertiaries.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  found  a  bed  near  the  White 
River  on  the  borders  of  Utah,  in  which  insects  were  even  more  abun- 
dant than  in  the  Florissant  beds.  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Kirby,  Mr.  H.  Goss, 
and  the  President  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  ensued.  Mr.  Goss 
exhibited  hybernating  larvae  of  Spilothyrus  alcem,  which  had  been  sent 
to  him  by  Mr.  F.  Bromilow  from  St.  Maurice,  Nice.  Mr.  W.  F.  H. 
Blandford  read  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Rhynchophorous  Coleoptera  of 
Japan.  Part  III.  Scolytidse."  The  President,  Dr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Cham- 
pion, Mr.  McLachlan,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  took  part  in  the  discussion 
which  ensued  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  group  and  the  ad- 
mixture of  Palaearctic  and  Oriental  forms  in  Japan.  Mr.  G.  T. 
Bethune-Baker  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  some  Lepidoptera 
received  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,"  and  exhibited  the 
specimens.  Mr.  McLachlan  suggested  that  the  scarcity  of  insects 
in  Lower  Egypt  was  possibly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  country  was  under  water  for  a  portion  of  the  year ;  and  Dr.  Sharp 
said  that  another  cause  of  the  scarcity  was  the  cultivation  of  every 
available  piece  of  land  for  centuries  past.  The  President  and  Mr.  J. 
J.  Walker  continued  the  discussion.  Mr.  0.  0.  Waterhouse  read  a 
paper  entitled  "  Further  observations  on  the  Tea-Bugs  (Helopeltis)  of 
India."  Dr.  F.  A.  Dixey  communicated  a  paper  entitled  **  On  the 
Phylogeny  of  the  Pieriim,  as  illustrated  by  their  Wing-markings  and 
Geographical  Distribution." — H.  Goss  and  W.  W.  Fowler,  Hon.  Sees. 
January  11th,  1894. — The  Qlst  Annual  Meeting. — Mr.  Frederic 
Merrifield,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair.  An  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's 
accounts,  showing  a  balance  in  the  Society's  favour,  having  been  read 
by  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  one  of  the  Auditors,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  Goss, 
read  the  Report  of  the  Council.  It  was  then  announced  that  the 
following  gentlemen  had  been  elected  as  Officers  and  Council  for 
1894 :— President,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Elwes,  F.L.S.  ;  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Robert  McLachlan,  F.R.S.  ;  Secretaries,  Mr.  Herbert  Goss,  F.L.S. , 
and  the  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  M.A.,  F.L.S. ;  Librarian,  Mr.  George  C. 
Champion,  F.Z.S.  ;  and  as  other  Members  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Walter 
F.  H.  Blandford,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Gahan,  M.A.,  Mr. 
Frederic  Merrifield,  Prof.  Edward  B.  Poulton,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Colonel 
Charles  Swinhoe,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Mr.  George  H.  Verrall,  Mr.  James  J. 
Walker,  R.N. ,  F.L.S.,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Walsingham,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  Mr.  Merr'field  then  read  the  President's  Address,  in  which,  after 
alluding  to  the  principal  events  of  the  past  year,  and  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  Society,  he  referred  to  the  additions  which  had  been 
made  in  1893  to  the  literature  of  Entomology,  calling  attention 
to  the  'Butterflies  of  China  and  Japan,'  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Leech;  the 
♦Moths  of  India,'  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Hampson ;  the  'Butterflies  of 
North  America,'  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Edwards ;  *  Lepidoptera  Indica,' 
by  Dr.  F.  Moore  ;  and  the  continuation  of  the  *  Biologia  Centrali- 
Americana,'  by  Messrs.  F.  D.  Godman,  F.R.S.,  and  Osbert  Salvin, 
F.R.S.  He  also  commented  on  the  recent  publications  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  Mikhailovitch,  Mons.  Charles  Oberthiir,  and  Dr» 
Staudinger,  on  the  Continent,    The  President  concluded  by  referring 
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to  the  losses  by  death  during  the  year  of  several  Fellows  of  the  Society 
and  other  Entomologists,  special  mention  being  made  of  Prof.  H.  A. 
Hagen,  M.D.,  the  Rev.  Leonard  Blomefield,  M.A.,  Mr.  A.  C.  Horner, 
M.R.C.S.,  Prof.  J.  Wood-Mason,  the  Rev.  Henry  Burney,  M.A.,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Bowring,  F.L.S.,  the  Rev.  F.  0.  Morris,  B.A.,  Mr.  J.  Batty,  Mr. 
Francis  P.  Pascoe,  F.L.S.,  Herr  Eduard  Honrath,  and  Dr.  Adolph 
Speyer.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  Address  was  pro- 
posed by  Colonel  Swinhoe,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  and  carried 
unanimously.  Mr.  Merrifield  replied  for  the  President.  Lord  Walsing- 
ham  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Officers  of  the  Society ;  this  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  carried  unanimously.  Mr.  McLachlan 
and  Mr.  Goss  replied,  and  the  proceedings  terminated.  —  H.  Goss, 
Hon.  Sec. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
November  23rc«,  1893. — J.  Jenner  Weir,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Carpenter  exhibited  captured  specimens  of  Argynnis  pajjhiaf 
from  the  New  Forest,  one  male  and  one  female  having  a  portion  of  the 
right  primary  in  each  with  a  whitish  ground;  also  a  non-metallic 
intermediate  var.  valedna.  Mr.  Frohawk,  specimens  of  ^.  i^aphia  and 
var.  valesina  which  had  emerged  on  Nov.  20th  and  21st,  having  been 
kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  He  also  reported  having  bred 
Vanessa  atalanta  this  month,  and  that  the  Apatura  iris  of  Mr.  Watson 
had  emerged,  but  was  a  cripple.  A  long  discussion  ensued  regarding 
the  second  broods  of  the  Argynnidae,  the  metamorphoses,  which  usually 
take  eight  or  nine  months,  being  in  these  cases  completed  in  as  many 
weeks,  the  general  opinion  being,  however,  that  temperature  by  itself 
had  very  little  influence.  Mr.  Sauz6,  types  of  Coleoptera  taken  by 
himself  this  year.  Mr.  Weir,  Lyccena  trochilus  from  the  South  African 
Republic,  sent  by  Dr.  Rendall,  Lycmna  exilis  taken  at  Las  Cruces  by 
Prof.  Cockerell,  and  our  British  Lyccena  viinima  for  comparison.  He 
remarked  on  the  undesirability  of  giving  comparative  names,  the  two 
former  species  measuring  15  mm.  in  expanse  of  wings,  while  the  latter 
varied  from  17  mm.  to  22  mm.  Mr.  Adkin,  two  specimens  of  Chryso- 
phanus  [Polyommatus)  phlceas ;  in  one  the  copper  band  of  the  hind 
wings  was  all  but  obliterated,  and  in  the  other  represented  by  narrow 
streaks  on  the  wing  rays. 

December  lith. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  South  exhibited 
continental  specimens  of  Argynnis  adipjye  var.  cleodoxa  and  var.  chloro- 
dippcj  both  from  South  Europe ;  a  variety  of  Thecla  rubi,  from  Ireland, 
the  upper  side  of  which  was  very  dark,  while  there  was  no  green  on  the 
under  side,  yet  the  white  spots  were  strongly  developed;  also  Synchthus 
malvcB  var.  tarm,  from  Devon,  where  it  was  stated  to  be  not  uncommon. 
Mr.  Pearce,  a  long  series  of  Chrysophanus  hypophlmas,  series  of  Colias 
philodice  with  pale  var.  of  the  female,  Terias  nicippe  with  yellow  form 
of  male,  Pieris  rapm,  and  various  species  of  Lycaenidae,  all  from  Alle- 
ghany Co.,  U.S.A. ;  also  Nathalis  iole  from  Colorado.  A  discussion 
ensued  as  to  whether  C.  hypophlmas  should  be  considered  a  species. 
Mr.  Weir,  Planema  euryta^  an  Acraeine  butterfly  in  which  the  sexes 
differed  materially  in  colour  and  still  more  in  shape,  yet  in  each  of 
these  respects  it  was  mimicked  by  the  corresponding  sexes  of  Pseuda* 
crcea  nirce,  a  Nymphaline  species,  all  from  the  Cameroons.  Mr. 
Turner,  a  long  bred  series  of  Thera  juniperata^  arranged  to  show  the 
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varied  interruption  of  the  band  across  the  fore  wings.  Mr.  Billups, 
the  rare  Dipteron,  Diastata  basilis,  from  Bromley,  Kent,  and  hitherto 
unrecorded  as  British ;  also  the  following  species  of  IchneumonidaB 
bred  by  the  members : — Ichneumon  fuscipes,  bred  from  larvas  of  Acronycta 
myriccB,  by  Mr.  Short ;  Rhizarcha  cereolaris,  from  the  dipterous  larvae  of 
Phytomyza  aquilegice,  by  himself;  Colas  dispar^  from  larvae  of  Melitcea 
aurinia,  by  Mr.  Frohawk ;  Ichneumon  pyrrhojnis,  from  Eupithecia 
helveticaria ;  Glypta  bicernis,  from  Tortrix  palleana;  Anomalon  cerinops^ 
from  Heliothis  dipsacea;  and  Lissonota  sulphurifera,  from  Sesia  scolii- 
formis;  all  bred  by  Mr.  Adkin.  Mr.  Adkin,  a  varied  series  of 
TcBuiocampa  gothica  from  Rannoch,  also  yellow  varieties  of  Zygc^na 
tnfolii  from  W.  Sussex. 

January  llth,  1894. —  The  President  in  the  chair.  —  Mr.  Adkin 
exhibited  several  series  of  Thera  juniperata,  L.,  from  various  Scotch 
localities,  contrasting  them  with  those  exhibited,  at  the  meeting  pre- 
vious, from  Purley.  Mr.  Oldham,  varied  series  of  Hybernia  defoli- 
aria,  L. ;  H.  aurantiaria,  Esp.,  from  Epping  Forest ;  and  a  specimen 
of  the  local  Libellula  qiiadrimaculata,  L.,  from  Cambridgeshire.  Mr. 
South,  some  remarkable  vara,  of  Gerastis  vaccinii,  L.,  taken  in  Kent 
and  Surrey,  with  British  aud  Continental  specimens  and  varieties  of 
C.  ligula,  Esp.  {spadicea),  and  a  specimen  of  Acronycta  aceris  var. 
infuscata,  Haw.  Mr.  W.  A.  Pearce  some  very  beautiful  Rhopalocera 
from  Alleghany,  U.S.A.,  taken  in  1893.,  viz.,  Fapilio  asterias,  Fab.,  P. 
turnus,  L.,  P.  philenor^  L.,  P.  troilus,  L.,  Limenitis  dissippus,  Gdt.,  L. 
Ursula,  Fab.,  and  Apatura  elyton,  Bd.  Mr.  Weir  mentioned  that  the 
female  of  P.  turnvs  was  dimorphic,  and  that  L.  dissippus  was  the 
mimic  of  Anosia  plexippus.  Mr.  Auld,  Vanessa  io,  which  had  been 
cleaned  by  Dr.  Knaggs  with  methylated  ether,  and  which  had  regained 
its  pristine  appearance.  Mr.  Tugwell  sent  for  exhibition  a  long  series 
of  Spilosoma  lubricipeda,  Esp.,  and  its  various  varieties  and  local  races, 
especially  of  var.  radiata,  Haw.,  =  zatima,  Cr.,  and  communicated 
notes,  in  which  he  described  the  York  city  form  as  YSiY.fasciata.  He 
had  also  sent  for  exhibition  a  pair  of  Plusia  moneta,  Fab.,  bred  by  Mr. 
Matthews;  two  varieties  of  Arctia  villica,  L.,  from  Harwich;  three 
dark  Irish  forms  of  Agrotis  lucernea,  L.  ;  a  long  series  of  Liparis 
monacha,  L.,  from  New  Forest  ova,  some  of  which  were  very  dark ;  six 
of  the  dark  Sheffield  form  of  Boarmia  repandata,  L.  ;  vars.  of  LyccBna 
(Bfion,  Schiff.,  from  Westmoreland  ;  ionv  Dicranura  biciispis,  Bork.,  from 
Tilgate  ;  a  series  of  Callimorpha  hera,  L.,  bred  from  Starcross  ova  ;  a 
pair  of  Pachetra  leucophaa,  View.,  taken  by  Mr.  Hanbury  on  the  North 
Downs  ;  several  Noctua  conflua  from  Shetland ;  six  of  the  remarkable 
dark  Irish  form  of  Camptogramma  bilineata,  L.,  and  a  series  of  Note- 
donta  dromedarius,  L.— Hy.  J.  Turner  (Hon.  Report  Sec). 

Lancashhie  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — Dec.  llth,  1S9S» 
The  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  Free  Library,  Mr.  S.  J.  Capper, 
F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  C.  H.  Schill,  of  Man- 
Chester,  gave  *'  A  few  introductory  remarks  on  the  genus  Vanessa  and 
its  allies,"  and  showed  the  ease  with  which  exotics  could  now  be 
obtained  from  friends  residing  abroad.  He  stated  that  it  was  almost 
necessary  to  work  single  groups  and  become  specialists  thereon,  rather 
than  attempt  to  form  gigantic  collections  of  whole  orders,  of  which  it 
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was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge.  He  then 
described  the  chief  points  of  difference  for  separating  the  genera  and 
species,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  a  number  of  closely  connected 
species  of  the  genus.  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  of  London,  explained  and 
discussed  Mr.  Merrifield's  recent  experiments  on  the  effect  of  tempera- 
ture on  the  genus  Vanessa.  Mr.  C.  E.  Stott  read  a  few  remarks  upon 
Ammophila  lutaria,  Fab.,  and  showed  a  specimen  captured  near  Black- 
pool in  July,  1892.  Mr..  Harker  exhibited  living  specimens  of  a 
Corynetes  feeding  in  Copra  from  Singapore,  and  Sesia  scoliiformis  from 
the  North  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Newstead,  a  nest  of  Vespa  vulgaris,  from 
Malpas,  Cheshire,  which  was  built  to  a  rafter  inside  an  outhouse,  a 
most  unusual  position  ;  and  Sphoerodm  cylindricum  and  larvaB  from  a 
pear  tree  near  Chester.  Mr.  Herbert  Stott,  a  remarkable  variety  of 
Cekena  haworthii  from  Bolton.  1893.  Mr.  Gregson,  a  specimen  of 
Heliothis  peltigera  captured  at  Wallasey  in  1887.  Mr.  Watson,  a 
number  of  Parnassius  apullo  from  various  localities,  also  P.  hardwickii 
from  N.  W.  Himalaya,  P.  jacquemontii  from  the  same  locality,  P. 
glacialis  from  Yokohama,  P.  smintheus  from  Colorado,  P.  phoebus  (Fab.) 
=  delius  (Esp.)  from  Helvetia,  showing  female  pouch,  and  Enycus 
cressida  from  Queensland,  also  showing  the  female  pouch. 

Annual  Meeting. — The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  Monday, 
Jan.  8th,  1894,  in  the  classroom  of  the  Free  Public  Library  (William 
Brown  Street),  Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  following 
officers  were  appointed; — President,  Mr.  S.  J.  Capper;  Vice-President, 
Dr.  J.  W.  ElUs  ;  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce  ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Stott ;  and  Librarian,  Mr.  H.  Lock.  The  President,  in  the  course  of 
a  short  address,  thanked  the  members  for  the  honour  they  had 
bestowed  upon  him  in  re-electing  him  as  President.  This  was  the 
seventeenth  time  he  had  acted  in  such  a  capacity.  He  congratulated 
the  Society  on  its  continued  success.  They  were  now  entering  on 
their  seventeenth  year,  and  it  was  most  gratifying  to  state  that  they 
had  never  been  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  at  present.  The 
sudden  death,  a  few  months  ago,  of  the  Eev.  H.  H.  Higgins  deprived 
them  of  one  of  their  most  prominent  members.  They  always  welcomed 
bis  kind  face  among  them  at  their  gatherings,  and  listened  with 
attention  to  his  ever  pertinent  remarks.  In  the  Eev.  H.  H.  Higgins 
they  had  lost  a  member  whom  it  was  impossible  to  replace,  and  few 
men  were  such  lovers  of  natural  history  as  was  their  late  friend.  The 
retiring  Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  E.  Sharp,  delivered  the  annual  address, 
the  subject  of  which  was  '•  The  New  Entomology."  The  author,  after 
briefly  sketching  the  origin  and  historical  development  of  Entomology, 
drew  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  that  study  had  been  influenced 
by  the  modern  methods  of  scientific  enquiry,  and  showed  how  great  a 
revolution  had  been  effected  in  the  estimation  of  nature  by  the  general 
acceptance  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  how  wider,  fuller,  and  more 
important  the  study  of  the  order  Insecta  had  become  since  it  had 
been  treated  as  part  of  the  great  science  of  Biology,  and  appreciated 
the  fact  that  Entomology  meant  something  more  than  merely  the 
collection  and  systematic  arrangement  of  insects.  Li  the  course  of  the 
evening  a  number  of  exhibits  were  displayed. — F.  N,  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec, 
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Birmingham  Entomological  Society. —  November  20th,  1S9S. — Mr. 
E.  C.  Bradley  in  the  chair.  Exhibits:  —  By  Mr.  E.  C.  Kossiter, 
insects  from  Arley,  including  Aplecta  tincta,  Hadena  contigua  and  H, 
proteus ;  also  one  specimen  of  Xylophasia  scolcpacijia  from  Shut  Mill. 
By  Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau,  Macroglossa  stellatarum  from  Solihull  and 
Abersoch  in  North  Wales,  and  one  specimen  of  Sesia  ctpiipiformis  from 
Wyre  Forest ;  also  male  specimens  of  three  species  of  bees  from  Nevin 
in  N.  Wales — Bombiis  muscorum,  B.  sylvarum,  ^nd  B.  cognatus — all 
easily  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  arrangement  of  the  hairs, 
and  remarkably  alike  in  appearance.  By  Mr.  E.  C.  Bradley,  males, 
females,  and  neuters  of  Vespa  crahro  from  Astwood  Bank ;  also  Ammo- 
phila  sabulosa  from  Cannock  Chase,  for  which  species  Mr.  Saunders,  in 
his  *  Hymenoptera  Aculeata,'  Part  iii.,  gives  no  midland  localities.  By 
Mr.  W.  Harrison,  a  nest  of  Bonibus  cognatus — males,  females,  and 
neuters — from  Harborne  ;  also  a  box  of  Lepidoptera  taken  during  the 
trips  of  the  Society  to  the  Cotswolds  in  June  last,  and  including,  in 
addition  to  species  taken  by  other  members,  Nemeobius  lucina,  Euchelia 
jacobcem,  and  Nemeophila  plantaginis,  male  and  female,  &c.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Urich,  of  Trinidad,  communicated  a  paper  entitled  *'  Wayside  Notes  of 
a  Naturalist ;  "  it  described  a  walk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  of 
Spain,  with  many  observations  upon  the  habits  of  the  insects,  &c., 
met  with.  A  number  of  photographs  of  the  district  were  shown,  also 
a  box  of  insects  which  had  been  collected  during  one  week,  to  show 
what  might  be  done  there ;  the  box  contained  about  50  dragonflies, 
and  over  130  Lepidoptera,  &c. 

December  ISth. — Mr.  G.  H.  Kenrick,  F.E.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the 
chair.  Exhibits  : — By  Mr.  E.  C.  Bradley,  Polyommatiis  phloeas,  from 
Sutton  and  Knowle,  a  short  and  very  variable  series.  Mr.  G.  T.  Bethune- 
Baker  referred  to  Mr.  F.  Merrifield's  breeding  experiments  with  P. 
phlcsas,  as  recently  described  before  the  London  Entomological  Society, 
and  said  that  Mr.  Merrifield  found  that  he  got  darker  and  duller 
colours  with  heat,  and  paler  and  brighter  ones  with  cold  ;  Mr.  Bradley, 
however,  had  taken  his  lighter  specimens  in  Sept.  and  Oct.,  and  they 
had  probably  therefore  been  bred  during  hot  months.  Mr.  Bradley 
also  showed  five  species  of  Diptera,  all  new  to  the  British  list,  namely, 
Dactylolabis  gracilipes,  Lw.,  Goniomyia  jecunda,  Lw.,  Ephelia  varinervis, 
Ztt.,  Clinocera  lamellata,  Lw.,  and  Didea  fasciata,  Macq.  Mr.  G.  T. 
Bethune-Baker,  Crambus  furcatellas,  C.  encellus,  and  Psodos  coracinay 
all  from  Eannoch.  Mr.  G.  H.  Kenrick,  a  boxful  of  insects  taken  by 
himself  in  Sutherlandshire  this  autumn,  and  including  Calocampa  soli- 
daginis,  C.  vetusta  (common),  C.  exoleta,  Epunda  nigra,  Noctua  umbrosa, 
Agrotis  suffusa,  &c. ;  he  said  that  the  specimens  of  C.  solidaginis,  of 
which  he  took  a  nice  series,  were  lighter  and  greyer  than  our  Cannock 
ones.  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  three  boxes  of  Hymenoptera  taken  during 
the  year,  and  including  Andrena  trimmerana  from  a  spot  in  Edgbaston, 
where  he  has  seen  it  for  several  years ;  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  he 
has  seen  and  taken  the  parasite,  Nomada  alternata,  and  it  was  com- 
moner than  its  host ;  there  were  also  in  the  boxes  Halictus  smeathma- 
nella,  Mimesa  dahlbomi,  Crabro  iinicolor,  Ccelioxys  vectis,  Osmia  bicolor, 
&c.  Mr.  Martineau,  a  box  of. Hymenoptera  taken  this  year,  including 
Crah-o  interruptics  taken  at  Middleton  Woods,  Mimesa  dahlbomi  from 
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Wyre  Forest,  and  Agenia  variegata  from  Selsley,  Glos.  Mr.  Wain- 
Wright,  three  boxes  containing  his  collection  of  the  Syrphidae.  Mr.  G. 
W.  Wynn,  a  box  of  Lepidoptera  taken  this  year,  including  Notodonta 
chaonia,  Hadena  gejiistcB,  Thecla  ruhi,  and  others,  from  Wyre  Forest. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Sands,  some  fine  specimens  of  Vespa  crabro,  from  Alvechurch, 
where  it  has  been  unusually  abundant ;  also  a  series  of  Demas  coryli 
from  the  Chilterns,  Oxfordshire,  Botys  hyalinalis  from  Wyre,  &c.  Mr. 
E.  C.  Eossiter,  Polia  chi,  Melanippe  hastata,  Chcerocampa  porcellus^ 
Aspilates  strigillaria,  Cengo  matura,  &c.,  all  from  Wyre  Forest ;  also 
Calymnia  affinis  from  Clent. — Colbran  J.  Wainweight,  Hon.  Sec. 

Nottingham  Entomological  Society. —  A  meeting  was  held  on 
Oct.  16th,  when  an  exhibition  of  specimens  taken  this  year  was  given, 
many  excellent  specimens  being  shown  by  the  various  members.  On 
Nov.  6th  a  microscopical  evening  took  place.  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr 
Marshall  kindly  brought  their  microscopes,  and  a  very  instructive 
evening  was  spent.  The  meetings  continue  to  be  held  on  the  first  and 
third  Fridays  each  month,  at  the  Morley  House.  Local  entomologists 
are  cordially  invited  to  attend. — C.  Whitehall,  Hon.  Sec. 

Streatham  Entomological  Club.  —  A  meeting  of  this  Club  was 
held  at  Streatham  Hill  on  January  22nd,  C.  H.  Watson,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  There  was  a  full  attendance  of  members.  There  were  several 
interesting  exhibits  of  local  and  general  interest,  including  fine  vars. 
of  Abraxas  grossulariata  by  Mr.  J.  Henderson.  Some  very  instructive 
remarks  were  made  upon  this  exhibit  by  Messrs.  F.  W.  Frohawk  and  J. 
H.  Carpenter.  Other  exhibits  -were  Argynnis  aglaia  and  A.  adippe,  from 
the  New  Forest ;  also  the  specimen  of  a  second  brood  of  Apatvra  iris 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Watson  (see  aiite,  p.  61).  A  discussion  followed  on  the 
local  fauna,  and  Messrs.  Mark  Winkley  and  Alex.  C.  Forrester  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Streatham  Entomological  Club 
to  proceed  at  once  with  the  formation  of  a  reliable  local  list. — John 
Henderson,  Ho7i.  Sec. ;  7,  Pinfold  Road,  Streatham,  S.W. 

York  and  District  Field  Naturalists'  Society. — The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  varieties  and  local  forms  of  Lepidoptera  exhibited  at 
the  museum,  York,  by  the  members  of  the  York  Society,  during  the 
past  season  (1893) : — By  the  President  (Mr.  G.  C.  Dennis),  a  living 
bred  specimen  of  Spilosoma  lubricipeda  var.  radiata  from  Barnsley. 
By  Mr.  R.  Dutton,  forms  of  Abraxas  uhnata  and  S.  lubricipeda  (York 
form) ;  a  variety  of  A.  grossulariata,  York ;  forms  of  Asphalia  diluta 
and  Hadena  protea,  selected  from  a  great  number  of  specimens  taken 
this  season  at  sugar;  also  a  fine  bred  hermaphrodite  specimen  of 
Epione  vespertaria,  from  York.  By  Mr.  S.  Walker,  a  number  of  varieties 
of  Orthosia  suspecta,  taken  this  season  at  York  ;  also  Boarmia  rhomboi- 
daria  var.  perfumaria.  By  Mr.  G.  Jackson,  a  large  number  of  ex- 
ceptionally fine  varieties  of  S.  lubricipeda,  bred  from  larvsB  obtained 
during  the  past  few  seasons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  none  of  them 
approaching  *•  ^  beaucoup  pres"  the  var.  rat/mta;  and  Mr.  Jackson 
stated  that  although  he  had  bred  this  species  largely  for  a  number  of 
years  he  had  never  been  so  successful  as  to  obtain  this  variety.  By 
Mr.  J.  Hawkins,  Hybernia  progemmaria  var.  fuscata,  York  ;  numerous 
specimens   of  Tephrosia  biundularia  var.  delamerensis,  together  with 
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intermediate  forms,  bred  this  season,  from  York;  and  Zygc^na  lonicera 
var.  semilutescens,  bred,  York.     By  Mr.  W.  Hewett,  Acronycta  ligustH 
var.  olivacea,  Driffield ;  dark  forms  of  Luperina  testacea,  from  Hartle- 
pool   and    Darlington ;    varieties    of   S.  luhricipeda,   from   Driffield, 
Barnsley,   Darlington,   and   York   (one    from   Driffield    having    the 
hind  wings    of    the   var.   radiata    colour,    i.  e.,    smoky   black,    the 
base,  wing-rays,  and  fringe  alone  being  cream-coloured ;   the  head 
and  thorax  cream-coloured;   the  body  yellow,  with  six  black  spots 
down  the  middle  and  on  each  side ;   the  antennsB  simple ;  the  fore 
wings  typical) ;    an  exceedingly  fine  variety  of  Arctia  caia,  from  Hull 
(this  variety  has  the  fore  wings  of  an  almost  uniform  brown  colour,  the 
hind  wings,  with  the  exception  of  the  base  and  fringe,  being  black) ; 
forms  of  Orthosia  pistacina,  selected  from  numerous  examples  taken  at 
Hull ;  variable  series  of  Tceniocampa  gothica,  selected  from  more  than 
800  bred  specimens,  Darlington ;   dark  melanic  form  of  Smerinthus 
popidi,  of  a  uniform  smoky  black,  from  Beverley ;  variety  of  Vanessa 
c- album,  having  the  hind  wings  of  a  uniform  chocolate  colour,  Yorks ; 
H.  progemmaria  vsii.fmcata,  York;  also  a  long  bred  series  of  T.  biun- 
dularia  var.  delamerensis,  York ;    melanic   forms  of  Diurnea  fagella, 
Sledmere ;   a  very  dark  variety  of  A.  grossulariata,  having  the  fore 
wings  almost  entirely  black,  from  Beverley,  and  a  dark  variety  from 
Driffield  ;  long  and  variable  series  of  Lomaspilis  marginata,  from  York ; 
two  suffused  examples  of  Ephyra  pmdularia,  York;  light  forms  of 
A.  ulmata  from  Sledmere,  and  black  forms  from  Edlington  Wood 
near  Doncaster ;    also   a  very   light    (almost    white)    specimen    of 
A.  ulmata,  and  a  peculiar  lead-coloured  variety  of  same  species  from 
Drewton  Dale,   Yorkshire,  1893 ;    pale  variety  of  S.  populi,   Hull ; 
two  dark  forms  of  Odontopera   bidentata,  Hull;    forms  of  Anchocelis 
litura    and    A.  pistacina,    from   York,    Beverley,    Pocklington,    and 
Holtby  ;  very  dark  forms  of  Noctua  xanthographa,  Yorks  ;  two  varieties 
of  Venusia  cambricaria,  from  Sledmere ;  varieties  of  0.  suspecta,  York ; 
Z.  lonicercB  var.  semilutescens,  York ;  variable  series  of  Apamea  fibrosa, 
from  Wicken  Fen ;   a  fine  variety  of  F.  urticcB,  bred  about  the  year 
1877,  Beverley;  also  some  fine  dark  varieties  of  A.  grossulariata,  bred 
this  season  at  York ;  and  two  very  pale  varieties  of  same  species  from 
Yorkshire. — William  Hewett,  Ron.  Sec. ;  December,  1893. 
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Brief  Guide  to  the  Commoner  Butterflies  of  the  Northern  United  States 
and  Canada.  By  Samuel  Hubbard  Scudder.  New  York :  Holt 
&  Co.     1893.     12mo,  12  -f  206  pp. 

The  author  has  in  this  work  carried  out  an  excellent  idea  of  aiding 
the  beginner  in  the  study  of  the  butterflies  which  he  would  probably 
meet  with,  in  the  area  indicated,  during  the  first  year  or  two  of 
industriously  collecting.  The  description  of  each  species  is  lucidly 
given  under  the  three  heads  of  Butterfly,  Caterpillar  and  Chrysalis ; 
then  follows  an  account  of  the  form  and  structure  of  the  egg,  the  mode 
of  oviposition,  and  the  food-plant  of  the  larva,  together  with  much 
interesting  matter  completing  the  life-history  of  the  insect. 
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In  order  that  the  tyro  entomologist  may  not  in  his  early  career  be 
troubled  with  too  much  Latinity,  the  four  families  of  butterflies  are 
named  ''Brush-footed  Butterflies "=  Nymphalidae,  "Gossamer-winged 
Butterflies  "  =  LycsenidaB,  "  Typical  Butterflies"  =  Papilionidas,  and 
**  Skippers'*  =  Hesperiidae,  and  the  subfamilies  have  also  English 
names.  Three  keys  to  the  various  groups  are  given,  based  on  the  perfect 
Butterfly,  the  Caterpillar,  and  Chrysalis  respectively ;  these  are  drawn 
up  with  great  care,  and  will  doubtless  be  of  great  use  to  the  student, 
even  though  he  may  have  made  much  progress  in  his  studies. 

Mr.  Scudder's  classification  is  doubtless  that  which  places  the 
families  of  butterflies  in  their  proper  sequence ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  entomologists  who  deal  with  our  native  species,  still 
persist  in  interposing  the  four-legged  Nymphalidse  between  the  two 
six-legged  families,  the  Papilionidae  and  Hesperiidse :  those  who  wish 
to  be  enlightened  on  this  subject  cannot  do  better  than  read  the  reasons 
Mr.  Scudder  gives  for  the  mode  of  classification  he  has  adopted. 

Those  who  confine  their  studies  mainly  to  our  British  species  of 
Ehopalocera  will  find  valuable  life-histories  given  of  Anosia  •plexippus, 
Vanessa  cardui\  V.  atalaiita^  Euvanessa  antiopa,  and  of  species  very 
closely  allied  to  British,  viz.,  Aglais  milherti,  congeneric  with  A.urticce ; 
Polygonia  progne^  f annus,  comma^  and  inter rogationis,  all  four  more  or 
less  resembling  P.  c-alhum;  Cyaniris  pseudargiolus,  almost  identical 
with  C.  argiolus;  Heodes  hypophlceas,  little  more  than  a  geographical 
race  of  the  only  other  species  of  the  genus,  our  familiar  H.phlceas;  and 
Pieris  oleracea,  only  slightly  differentiated  from  P.  napi ;  Pieris  rapcR 
has  been  introduced  from  Europe,  and  is  now  a  very  destructive  species 
both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  book  is  on  the  whole  an  excellent  introduction  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  life-histories  of  the  species  treated  of,  and  will  be  followed  by 
*A  Student's  Manual  of  the  Butterflies  of  North  America,  North  of 
Mexico,'  as  announced  on  the  fly-leaf  at  the  beginning. 

J.  J.  W. 

Victorian  Butterflies,  and  how  to  collect  them.  By  Ernest  Anderson  and 
Frank  Palmer  Spry.  Part  I. ;  Complete,  with  Index.  8vo, 
pp.  80.     Melbourne  :  H.  Hearne  &  Co.     1893. 

A  WELL-WRITTEN  little  book,  including  recognisable  woodcuts  of 
the  Papilionidae  and  NymphalidaB  found  in  Victoria,  as  well  as  of 
their  larvae,  so  far  as  known.  It  will  not  only  be  useful  in  Australia, 
but  also  to  those  who  are  commencing  the  study  of  Exotic  But- 
terflies, by  familiarising  them  with  the  Australian  species,  while 
the  attention  paid  to  the  larvae  by  the  authors  adds  a  real  scientific 
value  to  this  unpretentious  little  work.  The  second  part,  including 
the  Lycaenidae  and  Hesperiidae,  is,  we  are  informed,  in  progress,  and 
will  be  issued  shortly.  We  believe  that  copies  may  be  obtained  in 
London  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  48,  The  Broadway,  London  Fields, 
Hackney. 


Erratum. — In  the  Catalogue  of  Irish  Lepidoptera  {ante,  p.  13),  at  the 
close  of  the  notice  of  Hqnalus  velleda,  after  the  words  "  Co.  Sligo,  &c.," 
should  be  inserted  Hepialus  lupulinus,  L. 
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THE    NEW    ENTOMOLOGY.* 
By  W.  E.  Shaep. 

Neaely  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  members  of  this 
Society  were  privileged  to  listen  to  the  first  of  its  President's 
Addresses.  Since  that  day  members  have  come  and  gone,  the 
Society  has  shared  in  the  mutations  inevitable  in  human  affairs, 
and  very  few  of  those  I  see  around  me  to-night  were,  I  think, 
present  on  the  occasion  of  that  Inaugural  Address.  But  we  all 
know  that,  year  by  year,  since  then  we  have  heard  an  annual 
compendium  of  entomological  progress,  and  an  epitome  of  what- 
ever notable  achievements  each  year  has  brought. 

You  will  therefore  readily  appreciate  my  difficulty  in  adding 
to  such  a  series,  and  I  trust  extend  to  me  your  forbearance  in 
the  task  laid  upon  me ;  for  to  worthily  follow  such  a  part,  and 
tell  you,  as  our  President  would  have  done,  all  that  might  be 
worth  telling  of  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  entomological 
world,  now  so  large  and  so  enterprising,  during  the  year  1893, 
is,  as  I  am  only  too  conscious,  a  work  beyond  my  powers. 

With  your  permission,  then,  I  will  take  a  more  general  survey, 
and  allow  myself  to  dwell  this  evening  on  the  wider  and  more 
abstract  subject  of  the  present  position  of  entomological  science. 
And  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  bring  this  matter  before  you  be- 
cause I  think  that,  to  any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  progress 
of  Entomology,  it  must  be  apparent  that  of  recent  years  that 
study  has  assumed  a  wider  horizon,  and  taken  to  itself  new 
and  perhaps  even  more  fascinating  methods. 

We  are  all  of  course  aware  that  Entomology  is  at  best  but  a 
partial  science,  that  it  is  in  reality  a  small  fragment  of  the  great 
Science  of  Biology.  Yet  Entomology  and  Entomologists  existed 
before  ever  Biology,  under  that  name,  was  invented ;  and  it  is, 

*  Annual  Address  delivered  before  the  Entomological  Society  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire,  January  8th,  1894. 

ENTOM. — MARCH,   1894.  G 
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perhaps,  worth  while  considering  how  and  to  what  extent  the 
advent  of  the  science  has  affected  and  shaped  the  course  of  the 
study. 

I  said  there  was  an  Entomology  before  Biology  began  to  be — 
that  simply  means  that  the  observation  of  a  particular  part  of 
animated  nature  necessarily  preceded  the  intellectual  compre- 
hension of  such  observations  and  their  fusion  into  some  ordered 
theory  of  life ;  in  other  words,  we  must  have  the  observer  before 
the  theorist,  the  quarryman  before  the  architect,  although  the 
theorist  and  the  architect  may  be  the  greater.  Thus  our  first 
Entomologists  were  simply  observers  who  recorded  what  they 
saw  without  troubling  themselves  with  problems  which  seemed 
to  them  insoluble,  or  theories  which  appeared  baseless  or 
unnecessary. 

Now  the  beginnings  of  the  systematic  observation  of  Nature 
are  lost  in  the  night  of  ages.  Perhaps,  had  we  that  missing 
work  of  the  great  Israelitish  Sultan,  which — so  we  are  told  by 
the  author  of  '  The  New  Atlantis  ' — was  preserved  among  the 
archives  of  the  city  of  Bensalem,  we  might  find  the  first  entomolo- 
gical treatise.  Solomon  certainly  appears  to  have  observed  to 
some  purpose  the  laborious  commonwealth  of  the  ants,  and 
evidently  knew  more  about  Arachne  than  did  Ovid,  although  the 
Roman  poet  supplies  us  with  particulars  of  her  evolution  in  a  more 
dramatic  form.  However,  as  that  monarch's  detailed  notes  on 
Natural  History  are  unfortunately  lost  beyond  hope  of  recovery, 
we  must  turn  from  the  Semite  to  the  Greek,  and  find  in  Aristotle 
the  first  mind  of  the  ancient  days  who  seemed  to  consider  the 
natural  world  at  all  worth  investigation.  Nor  will  I  detain  you 
long  with  the  great  Stagirite,  although  few  intellects  of  wider 
grasp  have  appeared  on  the  human  stage,  and  although  he  must 
ever  be  the  patron  saint  of  all  who  lean  to  the  scientific  method 
of  enquiry  into  natural  phenomena.  For  Aristotle  was  the  first 
to  demonstrate  that  Nature  was  an  entity,  in  itself  worth  investi- 
gation,— that,  besides  art  or  the  apprehension  of  the  beautiful, 
there  was  another  and  a  worthier  function  of  the  human  facul- 
ties, science  or  the  apprehension  of  the  true  :  this  was  his  great 
service  to  all  time,  and  not  the  record  of  any  particular  observa- 
tion or  experiments. 

From  Aristotle  to  Gesner,  the  Swiss,  seems  a  far  cry,  a  sweep 
of  some  eighteen  centuries.  Yet  in  the  interval  no  name  stands 
out  conspicuously  that  of  a  naturalist.  Conrad  Gesner  was  the 
first  whose  mind,  touched  by  that  rising  intellectual  tide  which 
we  call  the  Renaissance,  took  the  direction  of  the  study  of 
Nature.  The  work  wus  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  Swammerdam, 
the  English  Ray,  and  the  great  Swede  Karl  Linne,  commonly 
known  as  LinnaGus.  These  were  the  days  of  the  Encyclopaedic 
systematists.  A  modern  naturalist,  such  as  that  typified  by 
Dr.  Holme's  Scaribee,  finds  the  work  of  a  lifetime  in  a  department 
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of  a  subsection  of  Nature,  a  family  of  the  Coleoptera,  the  Fauna 
of  an  islet. 

To  Linnaeus  the  stupendous  task  of  the  entire  classification 
of  organic  nature  did  not  seem  too  vast  or  too  laborious. 

Later  still  we  find  naturalists  who  were  content  to  be  Ento- 
mologists merely,  and  shrank  from  annexing  the  whole  of  created 
life  for  their  province.  Such  were  the  Scandinavians  Schonherr, 
Gyllenhall,  and  DeGeer ;  Fabricius,  the  Dane ;  and  above  all 
Latreille,  the  French  ablDe.  It  was  the  work  of  such  men  as 
these  which  consolidated  and  shaped  the  study  of  insects  into  an 
accredited  department  of  Zoology,  and  formed  the  framework  of 
our  modern  Entomology.  This  was  in  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century ;  and  among  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  but 
more  especially  among  the  Teutonic  peoples,  the  study  was  culti- 
vated by  a  few  observers  who — although  they  added  much  to  the 
great  mass  of  ascertained  knowledge — earned,  generally  speaking, 
but  a  mild  contempt  from  their  public,  not  so  much  because  the 
objects  of  their  care  were  in  themselves  unworthy  or  puerile,  as 
because  they  lacked  that  touch  of  the  transcendental  fire  of 
science  which  redeemed  the  efforts  of  the  astronomer  and  the 
physicist. 

For  consider  how  the  standpoint  of  all  these  workers,  from 
Fabricius  down  to  Edward  Newman,  differed  from  or  fell  short 
of  ours ;  and  great  names  they  were  in  their  generation,  and 
much  solid  knowledge  and  irrefutable  information  we  owe  to 
their  endeavours — Marsham,  McLeay,  Kirby  and  Spence,  West- 
wood,  Curtis,  Stephens,  Doubleday,  Newman,  Stainton,  to  cite 
only  a  few,  and  these  our  own  countrymen. 

Now  consider  for  a  moment,  and  with  all  respect  to  such  past 
masters  in  Entomology,  how  limited  was  their  sense  of  the 
domain  they  were  investigating.  They  may  all  be  divided  roughly 
into  two  great  categories — observers  such  as  Newman  and  Kirby, 
systematists  like  McLeay  or  Westwood.  Of  course  the  majority 
were  both ;  but  we  can  separate  the  result  of  their  labours,  at 
any  rate,  under  these  two  heads.  Yet  these  observers,  patient 
and  reliable  as  were  their  researches,  valuable  as  was  the  know- 
ledge of  Nature  they  acquired  and  bequeathed  to  us,  never 
seemed  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  meaning,  the  why  of 
phenomena,  the  how ;  the  methods  of  things  were  enough  for 
them.  They  desired  simple  facts,  and  enquired  no  deeper, 
sought  no  further  into  the  reality  which  might  underlie  the 
apparent. 

Was  the  habitat  of  Erehia  epiphron  or  Miscodera  arctica  only 
the  barren  mountain  tops  ?  Was  one  insect  restricted  to  a  single 
island  or  tropic  river  valley,  and  another,  like  Vanessa  cardui, 
abundant  from  China  to  Peru?  Does  one  form  correspond  in 
perfect  harmony  of  colour  with  its  surroundings,  while  another 
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glaringly  contrasts  with  them  ?  The  mere  facts  were  enough  ; 
why  ask  for  reasons  ?  so  they  were  created  in  the  beginning,  so 
they  would  remain  to  the  end ;  the  only  part  for  these 
students  of  Nature  was  to  silently  accept  such  arrangements  as 
they  found  extant, — recondite  speculation  into  their  meaning 
and  origin  seemed  to  them  to  belong  to  a  sphere  into  which 
it  was  almost  impious,  and  certainly  useless,  to  attempt  to 
penetrate. 

And  the  systematists,  the  workers  in  the  study  and  the 
museum  more  than  in  the  field,  fared  still  worse.  The  observers 
did  their  work  well,  and  laid  foundations  of  solid  knowledge 
which  have  since  endured  ;  but  they  were  content  with  too  little. 
The  systematists  started  from  the  first  from  defective  premises. 
Consider  the  endlessly  complicated  system  of  Stephens  or  of 
Westwood,  and  the  elaborately  symmetrical  one  of  McLeay  and 
Swainson,  with  their  equal  series  of  pentagons  throughout  all 
animated  nature.  What  vast  ingenuity,  what  endless  toil !  The 
whole  the  result  of  the  hopeless  endeavour  to  treat  Nature  as  on 
one  plane.  Entangled  and  confused  by  their  futile  attempts  to 
reduce  all  creation  to  some  iron-bound  theoretical  conformity, 
they  missed  the  inner  meaning  of  half  the  phenomena  they  were 
investigating ;  embryology  in  our  sense  of  the  word  gave  them 
no  light,  and  all  those  variations  from  type  and  deviations 
from  the  normal,  which  are  such  an  interest,  such  a  delight, 
and  so  suggestive  to  us,  to  entomologists  of  this  period  were 
nothing  better  than  an  embarrassment  and  a  nuisance,  un- 
accountable and  unmeaning  freaks  of  Nature,  which  refused  to 
fall  into  their  systems,  and  even  threatened  that  stability  and 
independence  of  specific  form  which  was  the  root  idea  of  all  their 
theories. 

Now  if  I  seem  to  lay  too  heavy  a  stress  on  the  defects  of  the 
older  Entomologists,  let  it  be  seen  that  my  purpose  is  to  demon- 
strate, if  possible,  how  wider,  fuller,  more  really  scientific,  what 
I  venture  to  call  the  New  Entomology  is  than  the  old  ;  what  I 
mean  by  the  old  Entomology  I  date  from  the  birth  of  the  study 
as  a  distinct  department  of  Zoology,  or  from  the  time  of  Latreille 
to  the  death  of  Edward  Newman,  whom  1  regard  as  typifying 
almost  the  last  of  the  old  school. 

And  one  consideration  strikes  me  at  this  point,  that  is,  that 
the  New  Biology^  which  of  course  dates  from  the  publication  of 
the  *  Origin  of  Species,'  by  no  means  synchronizes  with  ih^New 
Entomology.  The  contrast  is  indeed  rather  noteworthy  between 
the  comparatively  little  use  Darwin  himself  made  of  inferences 
drawn  from  Entomology  in  original  support  of  his  theory,  and 
the  vast  mass  of  confirmatory  evidence  since  supplied  by  that 
branch  of  study.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  the  Entomologists 
of  the  fifties  and  sixties  were  too  busy  describing  new  species, 
formulating  new  genera,  investigating  insect  morphology  for  the 
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purpose  of  upsetting  old,  or  establishing  new  arrangements — all 
genuine  and  indispensable  work,  the  fruits  of  which  we  to-day 
enjoy,  for  we  have  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  can  always  appre- 
ciate entered  into  possession  of  their  labours.  They  were,  I  say, 
so  intent  on  this  purely  departmental  work,  so  to  speak,  as  to 
miss  the  consideration  of  the  wider  issues  involved  in  that  new 
aspect  of  Nature  as  a  whole  which  was  then  beginning  to  surprise 
and  captivate  scientific  Europe.  Thus  it  seems  that  quite  a  long 
interval  elapsed  from  the  general  provisional  acceptance  of  the 
theory  of  Evolution  by  Biologists,  before  Entomologists  as  such 
(with  indeed  some  notable  exceptions,  as  Wallace  and  Bates)  turned 
their  attention  anxiously  to  the  subject,  and  began  to  see  how 
Entomology  under  that  influence  might  rise  from  a  study  to  a 
science,  how  on  the  entomological  arena  some  of  the  toughest  biolo- 
gical battles  might  be  fought,  and  how,  by  entomological  methods, 
some  of  her  profoundest  secrets  might  be  wrested  from  Nature. 

This  new  departure,  then,  seems  to  be  both  so  recent  and  so 
distinct  as  to  justify  me  when  I  refer  to  it  as  the  New  Entomology, 
Its  key-note  is  Synthesis^  while  that  of  the  old  school  was 
Analysis.  The  disciples  of  the  latter  supposed  that  when  every 
insect  form  in  the  world  had  been  described  and  catalogued,  and 
the  whole  of  the  order  finally  and  unanimously  arranged  in 
methodical  series  of  divisions,  then  their  warfare  would  be 
accomplished  and  their  occupation  gone.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
know  that  even  with  such  work  perfected  our  real  labours  would 
be  but  begun. 

The  generation  of  students  who  were  content  when  they  had 
arranged  in  their  cabinets  irreproachable  specimens  of,  say,  all 
the  known  species  of  Vanessidse,  carefully  neglecting  all  varieties 
or  aberrations  as  blind  and  inexplicable  errors  on  the  part  of 
Nature,  have  almost  ceased  to  be.  We  not  only  require  all  known 
species  of  any  group  we  may  be  studying,  but  we  must  have 
illustrated  as  well  the  whole  gamut  of  variation ;  nay,  more,  we 
must  submit  larvae  and  pupae  to  strange  conditions,  freeze  them 
and  force  them  with  a  Merrifield  and  a  Weisman,  and  induce 
variation  unknown  before, —  our  aim  the  discovery  of  some 
aboriginal  form,  some  proto-Vanessid,  an  abstraction  our  fathers 
never  so  much  as  dreamt  of ;  and  to  trace  the  broken  lines  of 
convergence,  and  elucidate  the  fragmentary  records  of  descent, 
we  study  not  only  the  morphology  but  the  embryology  of  a  group, 
not  only  normal  but  more  especially  varietal  forms.  So  each 
spot  and  each  line  has  its  meaning  and  its  derivation,  and  points 
backwards  to  some  common  origin,  some  type  in  which  the 
present  differentiation  might  have  been  originally  merged.  The 
runes  of  the  mackerel's  back  were  said  of  old  to  convey  to  him 
who  could  read  them  the  darkest  secrets  of  fate ;  more  suggestive 
to  the  modern  entomologist  and  more  legible  are  the  primaeval 
hieroglyphics  of  the  butterfly's  wing.     Consider,  again,  colour 
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and  markings,  not  in  relation  to  descont  but  to  environment,  and 
as  the  result  of  adaptation.  Such  matters  were  formerly  held  as 
ultimate  facts ;  a  moth  was  either  grey  or  white  because  its 
nature  compelled  it  so  to  be  ;  the  case  admitted  no  further  inves- 
tigation. Now,  however,  the  specialization  of  colour  and  form  is 
a  distinct  department  of  Biology,  and  we  have  books  such  as 
Poulton's  '  Colours  of  Animals,'  a  work  of  the  deepest  interest, 
treating  of  a  subject  which  simply  had  no  meaning  a  genera- 
tion ago. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AMONG    THE    DRAGONFLIES    in    1893. 
By  W.  J.  Lucas,    B.A. 

The  bright  and  forward  spring  of  1893  saw  the  dragonflies, 
like  other  insects,  very  early  on  the  wing.  My  first  capture  was 
a  specimen  of  one  of  our  noblest  species,  Lihellida  quadrimaculata, 
Linn.,  which  was  taken  in  Surrey  on  April  30th,  by  the  edge  of  the 
Black  Pond  in  Claremont  Woods,  near  Esher.  Later  in  the  season 
this  locality  proved  a  splendid  one  for  the  species.  These  insects, 
however,  w^ere  none  too  easily  taken,  for  they  delighted  to  forage  up 
and  down,  usually  out  of  reach  of  the  net,  over  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  or  amongst  the  lofty  reeds  that  fringe  its  boggy  margin. 

L.  quadrimacidata  makes  a  grand  show  in  the  cabinet;  for, 
whatever  may  be  true  of  some  other  species,  this  one,  if  only  the 
contents  of  abdomen  and  thorax  are  removed,  loses  scarcely  any 
of  the  splendours  with  which  it  was  adorned  when  living.  The 
empty  shell  retains  not  only  its  shape,  but  its  colour  too.  I  use 
no  stuffing,  nor  does  any  appear  to  be  needed. 

This  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  other  districts  in  the  same  part 
of  Surrey,  yield  in  good  numbers  a  closely  related  insect,  Platetram 
depressum,  Linn.  The  treatment  mentioned  for  L.  quadrimacidata 
succeeds  even  better,  if  possible,  with  P.  depressum  Should, 
however,  the  blue-powdered  male  show  signs  of  grease,  it  may  be 
removed  with  benzine,  chloroform,  or  ether :  I  have  had  but  one 
specimen  so  affected.  The  earliest  specimens  of  this  species, 
both  male  and  female,  that  fell  under  my  notice  occurred  in  the 
New  Forest,  near  Lyndhurst,  on  May  7th.  The  pursuit  of 
P.  depressum  is  a  somewhat  exciting  matter,  and  its  capture 
often  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  perseverance ;  for  though 
the  insect  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  timid,  it  is  nevertheless 
very  restless.  After  allowing  one  to  approach  almost  within 
striking  distance  it  suddenly  darts  off,  but  as  likely  as  not  returns 
almost  directly,  and,  may  be,  to  the  identical  spray  from  which 
it  started.  Patience,  however,  usually  finds  our  friend  a  prisoner 
in  the  end. 
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Seldom  have  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessmg  a  more  inte- 
resting sight  than  the  cloud  of  dragonflies  that  rose  and  filled 
the  air  as  I  approached  the  sunny  banks  of  the  Mole  and  neigh- 
bouring pools  at  Esher  on  May  14th.  All  but  one  specimen 
belonged  to  the  remote-eyed  section,  Agrionina,  but  of  these  there 
were  countless  individuals  of  several  species,  among  them  being 
Calopteryx  sjjlendens,  Harris,  Pyrrliosoma  minium,  Harris,  and 
Agrion  piiella,  Linn.,  at  least.  These  being  all  slow  flyers,  one 
was  able  to  admire  to  the  full  the  gorgeous  colours  of  their  bodies, 
or,  in  the  case  of  C.  splendens,  the  rich  green  or  blue  gauze  of 
their  wings.  The  last  is  indeed  a  glorious  insect,  but  withal  a 
clumsy  one,  and  in  my  opinion  not  able  to  compare  in  grace  of 
form  with  many  of  the  members  of  the  other  section,  Libellulina, 
One  only  of  this  section  was  taken  that  day,  a  good  specimen  of 
Brachytron  pratense,  Miiller,  which  after  being  followed  for  some 
considerable  time  up  and  down  the  margin  of  a  pool  which  it  had 
chosen  to  haunt,  and  from  which,  after  the  manner  of  P.  de- 
pressimi,   it  was  not  easily  scared,  was  at  last  secured. 

On  May  22nd  the  Black  Pond  was  alive  with  L.  quadri- 
macidata,  but  they  were  not  easily  captured,  while  its  banks 
swarmed  with  the  smaller  Agrioninae,  most  of  them  being  A.  pnella 
1  also  took  one  specimen  of  Cordidia  cenea,  Linn.,  flying  near  the 
edge  of  the  pond,  and  on  May  28th  saw  two  others,  but  could  not 
catch  them. 

On  July  28th  I  took  Mschna  grandis,  Linn.,  in  Bagley  Wood, 
Berks,  and,  in  the  same  locality,  an  M,  cyaneay  Miiller,  on 
August  26th. 

On  August  17th  a  few  males  of  the  genus  Calopteryx  were 
still  flying  over  the  surface  of  the  Wye  at  Symond's  Yat,  and 
after  some  difficulty  one  was  secured. 

On  Sept.  9th,  in  Bagley  Wood,  Berks,  a  male  ^.  cyanea  was 
sighted  hawking  along  the  side  of  a  hedge.  It  presently  made 
for  a  small  butterfly,  which  looked  like  Polyommatus  phlceas,  and 
after  circling  round  it  several  times,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
examination,  secured  it,  and  then  began  wildly  careering  about, 
as  if  rejoiced  at  its  own  dexterity.  While  thus  engaged,  a  wing 
of  the  butterfly  was  seen  to  fall,  and  presently  M.  cyanea  settled 
on  the  hedge,  where  it  appeared  to  be  further  stripping  its  captive. 
I  shortly  afterwards  caught  the  dragonfly,  and  found  the  body  of 
the  butterfly  still  between  its  jaws. 

After  some  weeks'  absence  I  again  visited  the  Black  Pond  at 
Esher  on  Sept.  13th,  and  three  specimens  of  Sympetrum  scoticum, 
Don.,  were  taken,  two  males  and  a  female.  The  same  day  a 
specimen  of  A.  puella  was  caught.  About  the  same  day  I 
received  a  living  female  of  M.  cyanea. 

On  Sept.  17th  several  S.  scoticum  were  seen  (three  taken)  by 
the  side  of  the  Black  Pond.  They  were  not  much  in  evidence 
when  the  sun  was  not  shining,  and  even  when  on  the  wing  did 
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not  move  very  quickly.  Their  flight,  indeed,  seems  to  be  weak, 
but  their  colour  renders  it  difficult  for  the  eye  to  follow  them 
when  they  are  flying,  They  occasionally,  especially  if  disturbed, 
soared  away  among  the  firs,  but  more  commonly  kept  near  the 
reeds  and  beds  of  Sphagnum  which  covered  the  now  dry  margin 
of  the  pond.  One  or  two  specimens  of  A.  puella  were  still  about, 
and  one  was  taken. 

My  last  captures  of  the  season  were  made  at  the  same  place, 
on  Sept.  24th.  They  consisted  of  a  few  specimens  of  S.  scoticum 
and  one  of  A.  puella. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Esher  is  clearly  a  very  prolific  one; 
I  myself  took  during  the  season  at  least  eleven  species  there,  and 
saw  three  others,  but  could  not  secure  any  specimens.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  drought  of  1893  may  not  affect  their  numbers  in 
the  season  that  will  now  so  soon  commence. 

2,  Gordon  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames,  Jan.  9,  1894. 


SIX    YEARS'    ENTOMOLOGY    IN    CO.    GALWAY. 
By  the  Hon.  R.  E.  Dn^LON. 

Having  collected  Lepidoptera,  chiefly  in  this  neighbourhood, 
during  the  last  six  years,  I  find  that  some  of  my  captures  prove 
of  no  ordinary  interest.  Last  year  I  submitted  my  collection  to 
Mr.  H.  de  V.  Kane  for  examination,  and  he  identified  all  my 
specimens,  and  informs  me  that  he  considers  this  locality 
surprisingly  rich,  and  that  I  should  do  well  to  publish  a  list  of 
the  rarer  insects.  Although  unwilling  to  do  so  at  first,  owing  to 
the  risk  of  attracting  undesirable  collectors,  as  this  estate  is 
strictly  preserved,  it  seems  necessary  that  full  particulars  should 
be  placed  on  record  as  to  the  occurrence  of  such  rarities  as 
Naclia  ancilla^  Cloantha  polyodon,  Leucania  extranea,  &c.,  as  well 
as  others  that  are  new  to  the  Irish  list. 

I  therefore  have  yielded  to  Mr.  Kane's  suggestion  and  have 
put  down  those  which  seem  to  be  of  interest  on  account  of  local 
distribution  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  all  rarities.  I  should  say  that 
at  first  I  kept  a  meagre  diary,  and  failed  to  identify  several 
insects,  in  some  cases  not  being  satisfied  as  to  their  identity,  on 
account  of  their  rarity.  In  such  cases  I  cannot  give  exact  dates. 
In  other  cases,  such  as  Xanthia  auragOy  Cirrhosdia  xerampelijia, 
I  made  sketches  of  the  insects  in  my  diary,  which  Mr.  Kane  at 
once  recognised. 

This  district,  characterised  by  a  great  variety  of  physical 
features  comprising  extensive  oak  woodlands,  bogs  with  very 
diversified  and  interesting  flora,  interspersed  with  arable  and 
grass  lands  on  the  limestone  formation.     The  climate  is  mild, 
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but  not  so  much  so  as  that  of  the  sea-coast  of  this  county,  which 
is  distant  about  thirty  miles  at  the  nearest  inlet,  namely, 
Galway  Bay.  It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  insects  taken 
here  are,  I  believe,  usually  confined  to  the  sea-coast 

At  the  beginning,  not  being  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
Eupithecia  and  small  Geometers,  I  neglected  to  work  for  them, 
which  accounts  to  a  certain  degree  for  only  single  specimens, 
and  the  list  therefore  does  not  fairly  represent  the  proportionate 
abundance  of  the  local  species  of  the  group. 

I  hope  it  will  be  understood  that,  where  no  locality  is  given 
for  the  capture  of  any  insect  in  the  following  list,  the  insect  in 
question  was  taken  in  this  demesne.  Except  during  the  visits 
of  Mr.  Kane  and  Mr.  G.  V.  Hart,  all  insects  were  taken  by  me, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  gamekeeper,  Francis  Mason,  or  during 
my  occasional  absences  by  the  latter  alone.  A  great  number 
were  taken  in  an  illuminated  moth-trap.  During  the  early 
spring  and  summer  of  1893,  I  had  the  advantage  of  working 
here  with  Mr.  Kane,  and  I  feel  I  must  express  my  great 
indebtedness  to  him  for  his  unvarying  kindness,  not  only  in 
identifying  my  insects,  but  for  much  valuable  help  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  study  of  entomology  and  the  practical  working  of  it, 
which  he  has  so  generously  accorded  me  ever  since  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

Rhopalocera. 

Gonopteryx  rhamni.  Not  uncommon ;  a  few  seen  every  year ;  fairly 
common  in  1887.  One  female  taken  late  in  the  year  with  semi- 
circular cusps  in  fore  wings ;  now  in  Mr.  Kane's  cabinet. 

Argynnis  adippe.  I  took  several  specimens  in  1887  ;  one  specimen, 
July  3rd,  1893. 

Melitma  aumiia.  Fairly  common.  I  have  never  seen  any  varieties 
here. 

Vanessa  io.  Fairly  common.  I  saw  more  in  1893  than  in  any 
year  before.  I  took  one,  Christmas  Day,  1892. — V.  atalanta.  Very 
abundant.  I  have  also  taken  several  hybernated  specimens.  V.  cardui. 
A  few  specimens  are  seen  yearly  ;  never  abundant. 

Satyrus  semele.  Not  common,  I  took  one  very  ruddy  female, 
almost  approaching  var.  aristcBUs  (cf.  Mr.  Kane's  list  of  Irish 
Lepidoptera). 

Epinephele  tithonus.     One  specimen. 

Thecla  quercus.  Occasionally  seen  here.  I  took  one  at  Dalyston 
Wood,  at  Kilglaunah,  June  21st,  1893,  with  Mr.  Kane,  Loughrea, 
Co.  Galway. — T.  riibi.  Common.  I  secured  a  curious  aberration  in 
June,  1893,  which  Mr.  South  has  kindly  described  on  page  17  of 
this  volume. 

LyccBna  astrarche  var.  artaxerxes.  I  took  specimens  of  this,  July 
3rd,  identified  by  Mr.  Kane.  I  have  taken  other  specimens  here 
before,  which  have  been  destroyed  through  neglect.  I  believe  it 
appears  here  every  year  in  small  numbers. 
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Heterocera. 

Acherontia  atropos.  I  have  never  taken  a  specimen  here,  but  I  saw 
one  on  a  wall  near  my  moth-trap.  One  previously  had  been  found  in 
the  dining-room  in  the  morning. 

Smerinthiis  ocellatus.  Very  abundant.  Several  specimens  were 
taken  this  year  in  my  moth-trap  and,  except  the  year  1893,  I  could 
have  brought  in  from  thirty  to  forty  larvae  whenever  wanted. — 5^.  tili(B. 
I  have  taken  several  specimens  here,  but  it  is  very  far  from  common. 
One  specimen  w4hch  Mr.  Kane  has  preserved  has  been  described  by 
him.     All  taken  flying  about  lime  or  privet  at  dusk. 

Sesia  culiciformis.  I  took  two  specimens  hovering  over  some 
bramble-bushes,  June  25th,  1893.  Mr.  Kane  showed  me  many  birch- 
logs  perforated  by  the  larvsB. 

Naclia  ancilla.     Two  taken  flying  at  dusk  in  the  wood  (oak). 

Nola  cucullatella.  I  took  six  specimens,  July  18th  and  19th,  and 
August  15th  and  21st ;  also  I  have  an  old  worn  insect  taken  in  1888, 
which  I  believe  to  be  referable  to  the  same  species. 

CaUigenia  miniata.  I  have  taken  several  specimens  both  at  light  and 
flying  at  dusk,  at  the  end  of  June  and  July. 

Giiophria  ruhricollis.  Only  one  specimen  has  been  taken  alive, 
although  I  have  picked  up  several  dead  on  roads. 

Spilosoma  fiUiginosa.  Several  specimens  ;  one  yellow  variety 
described  by  Mr.  Kane  in  his  Catalogue  of  Irish  Lepidoptera  and  now 
in  his  cabinet,  [cf.  'Entomologist.') — S.  mendica.  One  male  of  a 
smoky  colour,  similar  to  the  English  form. 

Hepialus  sylvanus.  T^vo  specimens,  July,  1892,  flying  at  dusk 
round  flower-beds  not  far  from  the  house. — H.  velleda.  Occasionally 
seen  though  not  common. 

Zeuzera  pyri7ia.  Two  specimens;  one  adhering  to  a  standard  rose- 
tree,  taken  by  the  gardener,  July,  1892  ;  the  other  at  light. 

Macrogaster  castanrcB.  One  specimen,  a  female,  fell  into  a  boat 
pushed  through  reeds  on  the  edge  of  a  small  lough  near  Kilconnell, 
when  going  to  fish,  July,  1891. 

Leucoma  salicis.  Not  uncommon,  but  larvas  rather  difiicult  to 
breed.     Took  one  imago  in  the  daytime,  half  hidden  in  a  sallow-bush. 

Ueterogenea  limacodes.  In  1892  I  captured  two  females  flying  at 
dusk  in  August.  Two  specimens  also  in  June,  1893,  flying  round 
flower-beds. 

Dasychira  pudibunda.  Several  specimens  in  moth-trap  early  in 
May,  1893. 

Foecilocampa  populi.     Not  uncommon. 

Bombyx  ruhi.  Not  common ;  larvae  very  abundant  on  all  bogs  in 
1890.     I  hardly  saw  one  this  year. 

Drepana  lacerlinaria.  Very  common. — D.  falcatana.  Have  only 
taken  one  imago,  though  larvje  were  found  in  1891  and  1892 ;  none 
emerged,  owing  probably  to  the  defects  in  my  breeding-cage. 

Dicranura  fiucula .     As  common  as  1).  vinula. 

PtUophora  plumigera.  One  specimen  taken  September,  1892,  on 
the  staircase  window,  attracted  by  the  light  within. 

yotodonta  dictaoides.  Five  specimens  taken  in  my  moth-trap  from 
May  loth  to  May  21st,  1893.     These  were  taken  only  when  the  moth- 
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trap  was  placed  on  the  old  Clonbrok  Castle,  about  sixty  feet  from  the 
ground. — X.  chaojiia.  Six  insects  in  my  moth-trap  in  May,  placed  in 
position  as  above. 

Cijmatophora  or.     One  specimen  in  1892  ;  date  uncertain. 

Bniophila  muralis.  One  specimen  taken  flying  near  sugar,  July 
20th,  1891. 

Moma  orion.  Three  specimens  taken  and  some  larvae  which  I  did 
not  succeed  in  rearing.  1  saw  an  imago,  on  a  hemlock-flower,  with 
Mr.  Kane,  at  Mote  Park,  Co.  Roscommon,  but  failed  to  take  it ;  July 
19th,  1893. 

Acronycta  leporina.  Have  taken  several  specimens ;  all  are  but 
slightly  marked  with  black.  Not  common. — A.  aceris.  One  specimen, 
July,  1891. — A.  mecjacephala.  Two  specimens,  July,  1891  ;  one  larva 
on  poplar,  1893. 


HOW     MOTH-GREASE      SPREADS. 
By  H.  Guard  Knaggs,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

In  the  '  Entomologist'  for  April  last  (xxvi.  110),  Mr.  Anderson 
broached  a  subject  which  may,  for  one  thing,  have  useful  results 
in  teaching  us  to  pin  our  insects  on  fixed  rules.  He  remarks  : — 
"  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  grease  does  not  always  emanate  from 
the  abdomen,  but  at  times  exudes  from  the  thorax,  and  spreads 
from  the  silky  hairs  clothing  the  thorax — oftentimes  a  part  of 
exceeding  beauty — and  covers  the  wings,  and  then  it  is  that 
grease  is  indeed  a  nuisance.  I  may  be  displaying  my  anatomical 
ignorance  here,  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  impossible  for  grease  to 
exude  from  the  thorax.  All  I  can  say  is  then  that  many  insects, 
inter  alia,  Demas  coryli,  appear  to  grease  in  the  thorax  before 
any  trace  of  it  is  seen  in  the  bodies."  On  p.  149  in  the  same 
volume  the  Eev.  Joseph  Greene,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Anderson,  says  : — 
"  He  (Mr.  A.)  then  suggests  that  grease  may  emanate  from  the 
thorax,  and  not  from  the  abdomen.  I  have  never  heard  or  read 
of  this  theory  before,  and  I  cannot  think  that  there  is  the  slightest 
foundation  for  it."     And  then  the  matter  dropped. 

Mr.  Greene's  theory,  we  know,  is  that  "  It  (grease)  first  appears 
in  blotches  on  the  abdomen,  and,  if  neglected,  extends  to  the 
thorax,  corroding  the  pins,  unless  black  pins  be  used ;  thence  to 
the  wings,  and  finally  to  the  paper."  Now,  so  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  moth-grease  may  first  become  visible  on  the 
thorax  unde?-  certain  conditions^  while  it  can  never  pass  direct 
from  the  abdomen  to  the  thorax  tinder  ordinary  circumstances^ 
the  metaphragm  having  no  opening  except  for  the  passage  of 
intestines,  vessels,  &c.,  and  being,  moreover,  of  a  tough,  imper- 
meable nature  ;  consequently  the  abdomen  being  the  great  reser- 
voir of  the  grease,  the  order  of  outward  and  visible  signs  is 
generally  as  follows : — The  first  appearance  is  on  the  abdomen 
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in  one  or  more  places,  especially  towards  the  anal  end,  then  it 
extends  to  whatever  may  be  in  contact  with  the  greasy  surface ; 
it  may  be  to  the  paper  of  the  saddle,  box,  or  cabinet,  or  to  the 
hind  wings  if  too  close  to  the  body ;  or  it  may  spread  along  the 
abdomen,  reaching  the  surface  of  the  thorax  and  insertions  of  the 
wings  simultaneously,  over  both  of  which  it  may  spread,  until  it 
arrives  at  the  pin,  either  at  its  ingress  or  egress,  when  it  at  once 
commences  business  in  earnest,  and  for  the  first  time  enters  the 
thorax  itself,  beginning  its  work  of  destruction  by  corrodmg  the 
pin  (black  enamelled  pins  not  being  always  proof  against  its 
attack,  owing  probably  to  some  defect  in  the  coating,  as  was 
recently  observed  in  examples  of  Macrogaster  arundinis  received 
from  a  correspondent  in  the  north) ;  sometimes  distending  the 
thorax,  by  chemical  action  on  the  metal  of  the  pin,  even  to 
bursting,  as  in  a  case  of  Sesia  scoliiformis  now  before  me ;  and 
lastly,  as  Mr.  Greene  observes,  it  finds  its  way  to  the  paper  which 
surrounds  the  pin.  Such  I  believe  to  be  the  usual  order  of  events 
where  a  greasy  specimen,  especially  if  a  bred  male,  of  a  greasy 
species,  is  allowed  to  take  its  course  without  attention. 

Grease  may,  however,  behave  differently ;  it  may  pass  from 
the  abdomen  to  the  hind  wings,  thence  to  the  hinder  half  of  the 
fore  wings.  It  may  be  only  on  one  side,  as  in  a  case  of  N,  typhce 
(before  me),  in  which  the  abdomen,  right  hind  wing,  and  hinder 
half  of  right  fore  wing  are  saturated,  the  paper  being  stained  by 
the  tip  of  the  fore  wing,  while  the  thorax  and  left  side  are  in 
their  normal  state.  In  another  case  the  hairs  of  the  anal  tuft 
alone  were  greasy,  the  grease  being  communicated  to  the  paper ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  the  fore  part  of  the 
thorax  of  an  insect,  otherwise  as  greasy  as  can  be,  untouched. 
As  to  the  points  at  which  grease  may  become  first  visible,  I  have 
been  credibly  informed,  by  one  who  ought  to  know,  that  the 
centre  of  the  fore  wing  is  one  of  them. 

This  brings  us  to  the  conditions  under  which  moth-grease 
may  make  its  first  appearance  on  the  thorax,  an  occurrence 
which  may  possibly  be  more  common  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. It  may  happen  when  the  insect  has  been  transfixed 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  thorax,  with  the  point  of  the  pin 
slanting  backwards  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pierce  the  meta- 
phragm  and  enter  the  abdominal  cavity,  in  which  case  a  portion 
of  the  pin  passes  through  and  remains  in  actual  contact  with 
the  grease,  which  it  must  be  recollected  is  at  that  time  in  a  very 
soft  state ;  the  insinuating  oily  matter  of  the  ruptured  cells,  aided 
by  capillary  attraction,  finds  its  way  along  the  periphery  of  the 
pin,  thus  providing  an  outlet  for  the  exit  of  the  fatty  matter  as 
it  becomes  disintegrated,  which  is  thereby  diverted  from  its  usual 
course,— the  barrel  is  tapped,  so  to  speak, — for  it  is  surprising 
how  steadily  the  enemy  follows  the  metal,  when  once  it  has 
reached  it ;  and  so,  as  the  greasy  mass  becomes  liquefied,  it  flows 
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along  the  passage  which  has  been  formed  for  it  instead  of  per- 
meating the  tissues  and  making  its  first  appearance  on  the 
surface  of  the  body.  In  examples  of  insects  which  have  been 
pinned  in  this  manner,  when  the  abdomina  are  detached,  the  pin 
is  exposed  to  view  over  a  considerable  portion  of  its  length,  and 
if  the  specimen  be  an  old  one,  the  green  cupric-salt  will  indicate 
the  position  of  the  pin  in  its  entire  transit  through  the  specimen. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  Demas  coryli,  &c., 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Anderson,  have  been  pinned  in  the  way 
indicated.  It  is  in  those  species  which  have  the  thorax  clothed 
with  long  hairs  which  overlap  the  abdomen,  making  it  appear  to 
be  larger  than  it  really  is,  and  giving  a  bison-like  look  to  the 
insect,  that  the  collector  is  apt  to  be  fogged  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  centre  of  the  thorax.  In  such  cases,  transfix  the  insect 
well  to  the  fore  ;  don't  give  a  too  backward  slant  to  the  pin-point, 
and  always  remember,  in  medio  tutissimus  ibis, 

Folkestone,  Jan.  7th,  1894. 
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By  W.  M.  Maskell. 

(Continued  from  p.  46.) 

The  Group  Hemicoccidincef  Mask. ;   and  the  Genera  Astero- 
lecanium  and  Planchonia. 

During  the  year  1892  I  received  from  Mr.  Olliff,  of  Sydney, 
some  specimens  which,  after  close  examination,  I  place  in  the 
genus  Kermes ;  and  as  this  is  the  first  species  of  that  genus 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  describe  in  detail,  I  venture  to 
repeat  here  the  characters  ascribed  to  the  group  Hemicoccidince 
in  my  paper  of  1883  (N.  Z.  Trans,  vol.  xvi.),  and  in  my  '  Scale 
Insects  of  New  Zealand,'  1887  : — 

Adult  females  exhibiting  the  anal  cleft  and  the  lobes  of 
Lecanidce  :  naked  or  covered. 

Larvae  presenting  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  the  anal 
tubercles  of  Coccidce. 

From  the  foregoing  characters  the  group  is  very  evidently 
intermediate  between  Lecanids  and  Coccids. 

When,  in  the  years  just  mentioned,  the  formation  of  this 
group  was  proposed,  I  possessed  specimens  of  three  out  of  the 
eight  species  of  the  genus  Kermes  which  forms  part  of  it: — K, 
vermilio,  Planchon ;  K,  bankiniif  Planchon ;  and  K.  galliformiSy 
Riley.  Since  then  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Newstead  an 
African  species,  K.  quercus,  Newst.,  and  now  have  another  from 
Australia,  which  I  propose  to  name  K.  acacice. 

In  1883  I   attached  to  the  group  the  two  genera  Astero- 
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lecanium,  Targioni,  and  Pollinia,  Targioni;  and  in  1881  (fol- 
lowing Signoret)  I  had  placed  Planchonia,  Sign.,  amongst  the 
Coccids.  Previously,  all  these  three  genera  had  been  included 
amongst  a  Lecanid  section,  to  which  Targioni  had  given  the 
name  "  Lecaniodiaspidae."  This  name  appeared  to  me  to  be  so 
singularly  inappropriate,  seeing  that  none  of  the  genera  placed 
under  it  had  any  Diaspid  character  and  that  their  larvae  were 
certainly  not  Lecanid,  that  I  declined  to  continue  so  confusing 
an  arrangement  ;  I  placed  under  the  Lecaniodiaspidae  such 
genera  as  Ctenochiton,  Ceroplastes,  &c.,  which  fitted  it,  and 
divided  the  others  according  as  their  characters  seemed  to  direct. 
One  genus  —Lecaniodiaspis,  Targioni — I  was  obliged  to  leave 
alone,  knowing  nothing  about  it ;  nor  do  I  know  if  anybody  has 
ever  since  seen  it. 

The  exigencies  of  my  book  on  '  Scale  Insects  of  New  Zealand  ' 
in  1887  unfortunately  compelled  me  to  extreme  brevity.  The 
work  was  intended  primarily  for  the  use  of  settlers  in  the 
colony,  and  much  scientific  detail  would  have  been  out  of  place  ; 
as  it  was,  the  book  was  scarcely  published  before  I  was  told 
"  there  was  too  much  Latin  in  it."  Some  friends  of  mine  who, 
of  late  years,  have  taken  up  the  study  of  Coccids  and  who  have 
had  occasion  to  toueh  upon  some  of  the  genera  just  mentioned, 
have  not  given  me  credit  for  at  least  thinking  there  was  some 
good  reason  for  my  action.  My  papers  of  1881  and  1883  have 
been  ignored  and  my  classification  set  aside,  probably  because  in 
1887  it  was  not  reasoned  out  in  detail.  The  old  Lecaniodiaspidse, 
including  Planchonia  and  Asterolecanium,  have  been  made  to  do 
duty  still.  The  larval  form  of  Asterolecanium  has  been  un- 
noticed ;  the  anal  tubercles  present  in  all  stages  of  Planchonia 
have  not  been  considered ;  and  the  confusion  introduced  by 
Targioni  in  1868  has  been  perpetuated  without  discussion  of 
important  points.  Mr.  Ashmead,  in  his  '  Generic  Synopsis  of 
Coccidcs,'  1891,  adheres  to  Targioni's  system ;  he  is  followed  by 
Mr.  Cockerell  in  '  Science  Gossip,'  1893;  and  neither  writer  pays 
any  attention  to  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  insects. 
''Priority  of  authorship"  has  been  taken  as  sufficient;  the 
"rules  of  nomenclature,"  said  to  be  binding  upon  all  zoologists, 
have  been  made  to  override  common-sense,  clearness,  and  con- 
venience. I  must  demur  to  this,  and  cannot  agree  to  leave  in  the 
Lecaniodiaspidae  genera  which  are  not  at  all  Diaspid,  nor  in  all 
stages  Lecanid. 

Signoret  (Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Ent.  de  France,  1868,  p.  282)  says 
of  the  adult  Asterolecanium  miliaris: — ''This  species  is  clearly 
Lecanid,  the  anal  extremity  being  cleft,  with  anal  lobes  "  ;  and 
he  further  remarks  that  it  closely  resembles  A.  hamhiisce  and  A. 
aureum.  In  my  paper  of  1883  I  drew  attention  to  this  point, 
stating  very  clearly  that  it  prevented  me  from  treating  Asterole- 
canium like  Planchonia,  and  placing  it  amongst  the  Coccids.    But 
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Signoret  also  states  that  the  larva  of  A.  aureum  and  the  larva  of 
Pollinia  costce  have  the  anal  tubercles  of  Coccids.  Consequently, 
it  seemed  to  me  equally  impossible  to  leave  these  genera  amongst 
the  Lecanids  proper.  And  so,  in  1883  and  1887,  I  grouped 
Pollinia  and  Asterolecanium  with  Kermes. 

Professor  Targioni  has,  I  believe  (though  I  have  not  seen  his 
paper),  lately  in  1893  made  further  observations  on  Astero- 
lecanium aureum,  and  concluded  that  it  is  really  a  Planchonia.  If 
that  is  so,  it  must  have  the  anal  tubercles  of  a  Coccid.  Possibly 
it  may  be  found  some  day  that  A.  miliaris  and  A.  hamhusce  are 
in  like  position.  As  to  A.  quercicokiy  1  have  long  had  doubts 
about  it ;  and,  indeed,  whenever  anybody  has  sent  me  specimens 
under  the  name  of  Asterolecanium,  I  have  always  found  them 
turn  out  to  be  Planchonia  fimhriata,  Fonscolombe.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  the  whole  genus  may  have  to  be  abandoned  some  day, 
and  Pollinia  and  Lecaniodiaspis  may  share  the  same  fate.  But 
(and  this  is  the  important  point  for  the  present)  until  Signorefs 
statements  quoted  above  remain  uncontradicted,  there  is  a  genus  in 
which  the  larva  is  Coccid  and  the  adult  Lecanid,  called  Astero- 
lecanium, and  this  must  therefore  be  placed  in  a  group  with 
Kermes,  intermediate  between  Lecanids  and  Coccids.  Planchonia 
is  altogether  Coccid.  The  two  genera  must  therefore  be  sepa-' 
rated,  and  under  no  possible  conditions  can  either  of  them  be 
placed  with  the  Lecaniodiaspidse.  Eeasoning  such  as  this  I 
believe  to  be  the  only  true  basis  of  proper  classification. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON   CERTAIN  VARIETIES    OF   SPILOSOMA   LUBRICIPEDA. 
By  W.  H.  Tugwell. 

During  1892  and  '93  I  bred  in  some  numbers  from  two 
selected  forms  of  Spilosoma  lubricipeda,  and  the  following  note  may 
be  of  interest. 

S.  lubricipeda,  as  we  know  it  in  the  South  of  England,  is  not 
a  particularly  striking  species,  the  principal  and  characteristic 
markings  being  an  oblique  row  of  more  or  less  clearly  defined 
dots  or  short  streaks,  starting  from  the  apical  costal  margin  to 
the  centre  of  the  inner  margin  on  the  fore  wings,  whilst  on  the 
hind  wings  two  or  three  black  dots  or  spots  comprise  the  typical 
London  form. 

In  1892  I  was  at  Hailsham  in  company  with  Mr.  Porritt, 
who  had  with  him  a  lot  of  pupae  of  S.  lubricipeda,  the  imagines 
from  which  were  then  fast  emerging,  and  from  which  he  was 
expecting  to  breed  some  vars.  of  the  radiata  of  Curtis ;  but  not 
one  of  them  proved  of  that  type  at  all,  the  form  shown  being 
quite  in  another  direction,  viz.,  they  (that  is,  a  goodly  number  of 
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them)  developed  a  more  or  less  defined  central  fascia  in  bold  out- 
lines, and  the  oblique  row  of  spots  was  almost  wanting.  They 
were  sufficiently  striking  to  induce  me  to  carry  on  the  brood  yet 
another  year ;  so  a  strongly-marked  pair  were  selected,  and  the 
brood  from  them  carefully  fed  up  on  Samhiicus  nigra,  with  the 
result  that  during  May,  1893,  I  bred  a  very  long  series  (several 
hundred),  and  the  picked  examples  of  that  brood  are  indeed  a 
most  striking  lot ;  the  fascia-like  lines  are  considerably  increased, 
so  that  the  fascia  is  clearly  and  boldly  shown  on  all  four  wings  ; 
and  for  this  most  striking  type  I  propose  the  name  of  var. 
fasciata.  In  many  of  the  specimens  this  fascia  line  is  in  the 
distinct  form  of  the  mark  of  a  note  of  interrogation,  and  forms  a 
most  charming  variety.  The  whole  brood  was  very  robust,  large 
in  size,  and  rich  in  colour,  the  males  being  of  a  deep  ochreous- 
yellow  ground  colour,  the  female  nearly  white.  Fully  50  per  cent, 
of  this  brood  came  out  quite  the  pale  and  typical  southern  form  ! 
and  from  this  they  ranged  up  to  the  grand  var.  fasciata.  A  very 
fine  female  of  this  form  copulated  with  a  male  var.  radiata 
=  zatimay  and  the  result  of  that  pairing,  now  in  the  pupa  state, 
is  anxiously  awaited. 

In  June,  1892,  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Barnsley,  most  kindly  sent 
me  a  small  batch  of  ova  from  a  pairing  of  two  specimens  of  var. 
radiata,  Curtis  =  zatima;  and  these  larvae  were  fed  up  on  elder, 
at  the  same  time  as  the  former  brood  referred  to  as  fasciata, — of 
course  kept  quite  distinct.  No  difference  could  be  discerned  be- 
tween the  two  broods  of  larvae.  Possibly  the  radiata  form  may, 
on  the  whole,  have  been  a  trifle  darker,  but  any  way  the  darkest 
fasciata  a  long  way  overlapped  the  palest  radiata  :  you  could  not 
possibly  pick  them  out  if  by  chance  they  had  become  mixed. 

From  these  1892  larvae  I  bred  twenty- seven  examples  during 
April  and  early  May,  1893,  all  true  radiata.  Two  good  forms  of 
these  were  paired,  and  a  large  brood  reared.  During  July, 
August,  and  September  a  long  series  of  grand  imagines  emerged, 
every  one  of  the  radiata  type ;  not  a  single  one  relapsed  into  the 
normal  luhricipeda  form,  although  a  few  ran  extremely  pale  ;  one 
particularly  had  the  under  wing  very  closely  approaching  my  var. 
fasciata,  but  it  was  not  quite  identical.  I  should  mention  that 
many  of  this  brood  still  remain  as  pupae.  That  radiata  is  strictly 
only  a  form  of  luhricipeda,  is  to  my  mind  proved  by  the  ready 
crossing  of  the  two  forms,  and  by  the  fertility  being  well  kept  up 
in  these  crossed  results.  The  rule  is  for  hybrids  or  mules  to  lose 
their  fertility  ;  that  being  so,  it  is  very  strong  evidence  that — 
divergent  as  the  two  extremes  maybe — still  they  are  only  forms  of 
one  very  variable  species. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Porritt,  in  his  List  of  Yorkshire  Lepidoptera, 
speaks  of  York  city  producing  the  var.  radiata  ;  this  he  has  since 
corrected  (Entom.  xxvi.  296),  and  it  now  appears  that  the  York 
form  differs  considerably  from  true  radiata.    In  the  former  the 
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black  markings  on  all  the  wings  are  much  increased  both  in 
number  and  definition,  but  the  oblique  spottings  are  well  marked 
and  intensified.  This  form  has  a  radiated  appearance,  but  is 
most  distinct  from  the  true  zatima,  which  has  for  a  long  time 
been  found  very  sparingly  on  the  coast  of  both  York  and  Lincoln- 
shire. An  uncle  of  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher  took  a  few  examples 
of  zatima  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast  many  years  since,  one  of 
which  he  sent  to  Curtis,  one  he  gave  to  the  elder  Mr.  Dale  (the 
late  J.  C.  D.  ?),  and  one  is  still  in  Mr.  Fletcher's  collection.  It 
was  also  reported  from  Driffield,  and  there  is  a  figure  in  the 
*  Entomologist '  for  1874. 

The  locality  in  England  for  radiata  =  zatima  is  evidently  on 
the  east  coast,  near  the  Eiver  Humber,  Hull  and  district, 
Grimsby  and  district.  The  probable  reason  of  the  occurrence  of 
this  form  in  the  districts  mentioned  is  not  difficult  to  assign.  The 
vast  number  of  vessels,  fishing-craft,  &c.,  constantly  running 
into  these  busy  ports,  on  the  Humber,  afford  a  most  facile  transit 
from  the  coast  of  Heligoland.  This  insect  is  much  attracted  by 
light,  and  the  masthead  lights  of  these  m;iny  vessels  would  almost 
certainly  be  a  great  lure  to  the  moths,  which  being  attracted 
would  be  sure  to  rest  on  some  portion  of  the  rigging  after  their 
flight.  A  few  hours'  run,  and  they  would  be  safely  landed  on 
English  soil.  Even  their  own  unaided  flight  would  readily  effect 
the  same  result. 

Now,  whilst  having  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the  bona 
fides  of  Mr.  Harrison,  when  he  states  that  his  one  original  female 
was  bred  by  him  from  London  pupa,  still  I  cannot  help  thinking 
it  far  more  probable  that  it  was  rather  one  of  the  Grimsby  pupae 
that  he  had  at  that  time  :  it  is  so  easy  to  get  a  little  confused, 
particularly  when  dealing  with  a  very  common  species  such  as 
S.  luhricipeda,  when  naturally  no  particular  pains  would  be  taken, 
as  no  such  stroke  of  luck  as  breeding  radiata  from  them  was 
anticipated. 

London  has  never  produced  this  variety,  so  far  as  is  known  ; 
neither,  perhaps,  is  it  likely  to  do  so,  as  radiata  is  not  an  aberra- 
tion simply,  but  rather  a  strong  local  form,  and  in  all  probability 
the  outcome  of  very  many  generations  of  isolation  in  Heligoland. 
16,  Lewisham  Road,  Greenwich,  S.E. 


THE    GENUS    PHILOMETRA,    Gkote. 
By  a.  G.  Butler,  Ph.D. 

In  his  recent  *  Catalogue  of  Noctuidae,'  Prof.  Smith  permits 
this  genus  to  stand  as  distinct  from  Herminia ;  but  the  Herminia 
of  Smith  he  regards  as  synonymous  with  Chytolita,  Grote. 

The  male  of  Chytolita  has  the  antennae  ciliated,  and  with  a 

ENTOM. — MARCH,  1894,  H 
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prominent  knot  below  the  middle.  The  group  which  it  represents 
corresponds  with  Lederer's  typical  Zandognatha. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Moore,  who  worked  out  the  synonymy 
and  fixed  the  types  of  genera  for  his  work  on  the  *  Lepidoptera 
of  Ceylon,'  gives  H.  harhalis,  Clerck,  as  type  of  Herminia.  From 
the  latter,  I  have  been  unable  to  distinguish  Philometra.* 

Lederer  erroneously  separated  H.  harhalis  from  Herminia, 
and  made  it  the  type  of  his  genus  Pechipogon  (Hiibner).  Moore 
quotes  the  latter  in  his  synonymy  of  Herminia, 

Under  Philometra,  Prof.  Smith  quotes  two  species,  P,  goasalis 
and  P.  eumelusalis.  With  regard  to  the  first,  I  have  a  few 
remarks  to  make,  which  I  hope  Prof.  Smith  will  accept  in  the 
friendly  spirit  in  which  they  are  intended.  The  following  is  the 
species  as  rendered  by  Prof.  Smith,  and  he  must  forgive  me  for 
thinking  that  the  synonymy  was  written  down  hurriedly. 

First  of  all  he  calls  the  species : — 

P.  GOASALIS,  Wlk, 

1859.  Wlk.,  C.  B.  Mus.,  Het.  xvi.  134,  Epizeuxis. 
I  looked  out  this  reference,  and  found  no  trace  of  Walker's 
species ;  but  in  vol.  xix.  p.  876,  I  found  Epizeuxis  gaosalis  (sic). 

The  next  reference  is  : — 
1859.  Wlk.,  C.  B.  Mus.,  Het.  xix.  p.  876,  Epizeuxis.  metonalis,  Wlk. 

This  also  was  not  on  the  page  indicated ;  but  in  vol.  xvi. 
p.  236,  I  found  Herminia  metonalis,  Wlk. 

The  third  reference  is  : — 

Wlk.,  C.  B.  Mus.,  Het.  xvi.  236,  Herminia,  longilahris,  Grt. 
But  on  p.  236,  Walker  gives  no  reference  to  Grote's  species. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  first  reference  (Het.  xvi. 
134)  was  not  required  at  all ;  the  page  quoted  merely  gives  us  an 
enumeration,  with  diagnoses,  of  certain  species  of  Epizeuxis 
described  by  M.  Guenee :  take  away  this  reference,  shift  the 
others  up,  and  all  references  become  correct ;  excepting  that  the 
species  is  gaosalis  not  goasalis,  and  should  be  called  metonalis. 
The  effect  of  this  confusion  in  the  synonymy  is,  that  a  mistake 
has  also  been  made  in  the  note  succeeding  it,  viz. :  "  Under 
goasalisy  Walker  has  also  a  specimen  of  Herminia  petrealis,  Grt., 
which  he  did  not  recognize  as  distinct." 

Now  anyone  can  satisfy  himself,  by  looking  up  the  correct 
reference  to  Walker's  Epizeuxis  gaosalis,  that  only  one  example 
ever  existed  under  the  name;  nor  did  I  find  any  example  which 
could  by  any  possibility  be  mistaken  for  a  member  of  the  group 
in  the  drawer  with  it.  But,  under  Herminia  metonalis,  there  is  a 
somewhat  aberrant  example  (the  type),  with  an  oblique  dusky 

'•■  Grote  states  that  the  antennae  are  shortly  pectinate,  without  nodosity, 
as  one  of  the  characters  for  Philometra,  in  which  he  is  quite  correct. 
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costal  dash  on  the  primaries,  which  hardly  looks  like  typical 
H.  gaosalis,  and  may  be  the  specimen  intended.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, congeneric  with  Grote's  H.  petrealis,  because  its  antennae 
are  shortly  pectinated  and  without  nodosity. 

Prof.  Smith  will  probably  point  out  that  his  lines  end  with  a 
full  stop,  and  therefore  that  the  specific  name  which  follows 
belongs  to  the  reference  on  the  succeeding  line.  This  may  be 
BO,  but  then  what  becomes  of  the  first  reference  following  the 
specific  name  P.  Goasalis,  Wlk.  (sic),  and  which  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  species,  inasmuch  as  the  page  quoted  does 
not  include  either  of  the  forms  quoted  as  belonging  to  Philometra, 

To  my  mind  the  simplest  form  of  reference,  and  that  least 
likely  to  lead  to  mistakes,  is  that  usually  adopted  in  England. 
This  would  give  Walker's  species  thus  : — 

Herminia  metonalis. 

Herminia  metonalis,  Walker,  Cat.  Het.  xiv.  p.  236. 

Epizeuxis  gaosalis,  Walker,  Cat.  Het.  xix.  p.  876. 

Philometra  longilabris,  Grote,  Tr.  Am.  Ent.  Soc.  iv.  p.  99. 

Nova  Scotia  and  Hudson's  Bay.     In  B.  M. 

As  before  stated,  I  should  be  much  astonished  if  none  of  these 
inaccuracies  existed  in  Prof.  Smith's  very  admirable  work ;  they 
could  hardly  be  avoided.  But,  in  a  later  edition  of  the  Catalogue, 
whenever  a  further  revision  is  needed,  they  ought  to  be  corrected. 
Therefore  I  feel  that  they  should  be  at  once  recorded.  No  true 
entomologist  is  ever  impatient  of  just  criticism,  but  desires 
before  all  things  to  arrive  at  the  exact  truth ;  and,  as  regards 
the  points  adverted  to  in  the  present  communication,  anyone 
who  has  a  copy  of  Walker's  Catalogue  can  test  their  accuracy 
for  himself. 


NOTES    ON    MESAPIA    PELORIA,  Hewitson,    AND    ITS 

ALLIES. 

By  W.  F.  Kirby,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S., 

Assistant  in  Zool.  Dept.,  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.),  S.  Kensington. 

**  Green-veined  white"  butterflies  are  very  numerous  in 
Central  Asia,  and  in  1853  the  late  Mr.  Hewitson  described  a 
curious  insect  from  Chinese  Tartary,  respecting  which  he  re- 
marked ;  *'  This  species,  except  that  the  nervures  are  different  in 
their  arrangement  and  the  antennae  longer,  has  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Parnassiiis  than  of  a  Pieris,  and  would  probably 
be  more  naturally  placed  in  that  genus.  It  is  at  any  rate  an 
admirable  link  by  which  to  connect  the  two  genera.  It  flies  at  a 
great  elevation  on  the  mountains  of  Chinese  Tartary.*' 

In  1887  Alpheraki  re-described  this  species  from  N.  E, 
Thibet,  under  the  name  of  Aporia  lama. 
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Acting  on  Hewitson's  suggestion,  Gray,  in  1856,  established 
the  uucharacterised  genus  Mesapia  for  Picris  pcloria,  Hew., 
placing  it  between  Hyper mnestra  helios,  Nick.,  and  Doritis  apol- 
lina,  Herbst,  and  this  is  the  position  which  has  generally  been 
assigned  to  it  in  our  catalogues. 

A  second  species  of  Mesapia  {M,  sliaiuii)  has  been  described 
by  Bates,  and  subsequently  made  the  type  of  a  new  genus, 
Baltia,  by  Mr.  F.  Moore,  as  one  of  the  Pierinse.  The  references 
are  as  follows  : — 

Genus  Baltia. 

Moore,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  (5),  i.  p.  228  (1878). 

Baltia  shawii. 

Mesapia  shawii,  Bates,  Henderson   and  Hume,   Lahore  to 

Yarkand,  p.  305  (1873). 
Baltia  shawii,  Moore,  2nd  Yarkand  Exped.  Lep.  p.  3,  t.  1, 

f.  5  (1879). 

I  have  been  able  to  examine  specimens  of  this  insect  belonging 
to  Mr.  F.  Moore ;  as  well  as  others  belonging  to  the  Hope  collection 
at  Oxford,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Dixey ;  and  it  proves  to  be  a 
true  Pieride,  with  a  superficial  resemblance  to  Pieris  leiicodice, 
Eversm. ;  but  differs  from  all  the  genera  allied  to  Pieris  and  Aporia 
by  the  very  large  club  to  the  antennse,  and  the  short,  broad  hind 
wing-cells,  which  are  almost  truncated  at  the  end  and  scarcely 
angulated.  There  is  only  one  radial  nervule,  springing  from  the 
subcostal  nervure  just  beyond  the  end  of  the  cell  in  the  female, 
and  considerably  beyond  in  the  male.  The  claws  are  bifid,  and  the 
wings  are  fringed.  On  the  fore  wings  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  out 
more  than  four  subcostal  branches  (Moore  says  there  are  five) ; 
and  on  the  hind  wings  the  cell  is  broader  and  shorter  than  in 
Mesapia,  and  the  lower  submedian  nervure  is  indistinct  and  very 
short,  reaching  the  hind  margin  at  one-third  instead  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  distance  from  the  base  to  the  end  of  the  upper 
Bubmedian,  which  latter  is  the  arrangement  in  Mesapia.  I  need 
not  characterise  this  genus  in  further  detail,  as  Moore  has 
done  so. 

Groum-Grschimailo  re-describes  and  figures  Pieris  shawii 
(Piomanoff,  Mem,  iv.  p.  222,  t.  10,  f.  2  a,  ^) ;  but  his  figures 
differ  so  much  from  Dr.  Dixey's  specimens  that  they  probably 
represent  a  distinct  but  allied  species,  unless  the  insect  is  very 
variable. 

Synchloe  hutleri^  Moore,  from  Lahoul  (P.  Z.  S.  1882,  p.  256, 
t.  11,  f.  6,  6  a),  is  a  second  species  of  Baltia. 

Oberthiir  (Etudes  d'Ent.  iv.  p.  19,  pi.  ii.  fig  1)  describes,  under 
the  Papilionida^,  a  new  genus  and  species  from  North  China,  which 
he   calls  Davidina  armandii,    and    which    he    places  between 
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Calinaga  (now  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  Nymphalidse)  and 
Parnassius. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  neuration  of  this  insect, 
especially  on  the  fore  wings,  the  presence  of  two  submedian 
nervures  on  the  hind  wings,  and  of  a  third  false  one  beneath, 
seem  to  indicate  that  its  true  affinities  are  probably  with  Aporia, 
Mesapia,  and  allies.  See  also  Leech  (Butt.  China,  Japan,  and 
Corea,  p.  474,  pi.  xxxiii.  fig.  9),  who  properly  places  Davidina  in 
the  Pierinae,  and  refers  to  it  as  resembling  Mesapia  peloria. 

Schatz  (Exotische  Schmetterlinge,  ii.  p.  59,  1886)  discusses 
Mesapia  and  Baltia,  and  pronounces  both  to  be  probably  Pieridse. 

An  examination  of  M.  peloria  proves  this  to  be  the  case.  The 
claws  are  bifid,  and  there  are  two  submedian  nervures  on  the 
hind  wings.  Of  the  described  genera  Mesapia  is  nearest  in 
neuration  to  Aporia  and  Metaporia ;  but  the  density  of  its 
scaling  and  the  hairy  fringe  of  the  wings  will  distinguish  it  from 
the  former  ;  and  the  long  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  wings,  the 
very  long  club  of  the  antenna,  and  the  peculiarities  of  neuration 
detailed  in  the  description,  will  amply  separate  it  from  both. 

Genus  Mesapia. 

Gray,  List  Lep.  Ins.  B.  M.  i.  p.  92  (1856). 

Palpi  long,  rather  pointed ;  antennae  long,  moderately  stout, 
with  a  large  but  gradually  formed  pyriform  club.  Body  and 
base  of  wings  clothed  with  very  long  slender  hairs ;  fringes 
with  shorter  hairs  ;  claws  of  front  tarsi  distinctly  bifid ;  wings 
short,  rounded,  densely  scaled;  front  wings  very  broad,  sub- 
triangular,  costal  nervure  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the 
wing,  subcostal  four-branched,  the  first  branch  emitted  at  about 
three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the  cell,  and  running  obliquely 
to  the  costa,  the  second  emitted  at  or  a  little  before  the  end 
of  the  cell  and  slightly  arched,  the  third  emitted  a  little 
beyond  the  cell  and  running  to  the  costa  just  before  the  apex, 
the  fourth  emitted  about  half-way  between  the  end  of  the 
cell  and  the  apex,  and  running  to  the  hind  margin  just  below 
the  latter.  Disco-cellular  nervules  oblique,  the  discoidal  and 
median  nervules  nearly  straight.  Hind  wings  with  the  upper 
subcostal  nervule  emitted  at  half  the  distance  between  the  base 
and  the  upper  disco-cellular  nervules  ;  the  nervules  running  to 
the  hind  margin  straight,  and  at  nearly  equal  distances  apart ;  a 
well-marked  basal  cell ;  two  submedian  nervures. 

Type  Mesapia  peloria. 

Pieris  peloria,  Hewitson,  Exot.  Butt.  i. ;  Pieris,  t.  2,  f.  15,  16 

(1853) ;    Aporia   lama,   Alph.  Komanoff,   Mem.  Lep.   iii, 

p.  404  (1887). 

Greenish  white,   with  the  nervures  broadly  margined  with 

grey,  and  grey  spots  on  the  nervures  on  hind  margin  of  the  hind 
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wings.  Under  side  of  hind  wings  yellowish  white,  tinged  with 
orange,  with  all  the  nervures  strongly  bordered  with  brown,  as  is 
also  a  fold  so  strongly  marked  as  to  look  like  an  additional  sub- 
median  nervure  below  the  medial ;  costal  area  and  basal  cell 
orange. 


NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

Earlier  Publication  of  the  *  Entomologist.' — Several  of  our 
supporters  who  are  not  prepaid  subscribers  have  complained  from  time 
to  time  that  they  are  not  able  to  get  their  copies  of  this  journal  until 
about  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  the  month.  To  obviate  this  difficulty 
in  the  future,  we  have  determined  to  publish  on  the  usual  magazine 
day,  i.e.,  the  25th  instead  of,  as  hitherto,  the  last  day  of  the  month. 
Country  booksellers  should,  therefore,  henceforth  receive  the  '  Entomo- 
logist* with  the  other  **  monthlies."  Under  this  new  arrangement,  the 
latest  date  for  Exchange  Lists  will  be  the  22nd  of  each  month. 

On  the  Cocoon  of  Epinephele  ianira. — In  dealing  with  another 
subject  I  casually  referred  {ante,  p.  23)  to  the  cocoon  of  Epinephele 
ianira,  and  did  so  in  a  way  no  doubt  to  suggest  that  ianira  always 
made  a  cocoon.  This  is  of  course  not  the  case.  E.  ianira  makes  a 
cocoon  very  rarely ;  it  often,  however,  does  some  spinning  that  is  in 
its  essential  nature  a  cocoon,  and  rarely  perhaps  fails  to  do  a  little  more 
than  make  merely  such  a  pad  as  Vanessa  urticce  or  A.  pap>hia  does.  My 
casual  reference,  therefore,  if  taken  au  pied  de  la  leitre,  requires  modifi- 
cation and  apology,  the  latter  more  especially,  as  after  I  had  written  it 
I  let  it  go,  thinking,  somewhat  maliciously  perhaps,  it  might  in  some 
degree  awaken  some  of  those  to  whom  the  fact  was  new,  little 
suspecting  that  my  friend  Mr.  Frohawk  was  of  the  number  (ante,  p. 
66).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  really  careless  allusion,  made  and 
intended  to  be  taken  rather  loosely,  is  more  correct  than  Mr.  Frohawk's 
point-blank  assertion  to  the  contrary.  This  species  is  indeed  in  this 
matter  most  interesting.  Certain  Satyriuse — Satyr  us  semele  for  example 
— have  lost  the  power  of  hanging  themselves  by  the  tail,  and  make 
something  that  is  perhaps  fully  entitled  to  be  called  a  cocoon.  E. 
ianira  has  made  some  advance  in  this  direction.  The  power  of 
suspension  is  so  far  dwindhng  that,  the  cremaster  being  badly  provided 
with  hooks,  the  larval  skin  is  retained  to  assist  the  suspension.  It  also 
very  usually  pulls  together  several  grass  stems  or  other  adjacent  objects, 
and  ties  them  together  with  silken  cables,  so  as  to  form  a  tent  around 
the  stem  selected  for  suspension.  It  is  rare  to  find  none,  or  so  few  as 
one  such  cable.  Such  a  structure  is  no  doubt,  as  I  have  said,  in  its 
essential  nature  a  cocoon.  On  one  occasion,  and  when  I  was  inclined 
to  restrict  the  name  cocoon  to  some  such  structure  as  is  made  by 
Saturnia  carpini  or  Arctia  caia,  I  met  with  an  instance  of  E.  ianira 
making  what  I  felt  obliged  to  call  a  cocoon.  In  the  autumn  of  1886 
the  late  Mr.  Hellins,  who  was  working  up  the  butterfly  material 
required  to  complete  the  histories  left  imperfect  in  the  volume  of 
Buckler's  'Larvee,'  sent  me  larvsB  of  E.  ianira.  It  would  appear  that  I 
forced  some  of  these,  and  on  Jan.  20th,  1887,  I  wrote  him  ; — **  I  have 
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to  tell  you  that  E,  ianira  spins  a  cocoon,  perhaps  hardly  so  good  a 
one  as  sambucaria,  and  therefore  perhaps  you  will  deny  it  the  name.  I 
gave  him  no  chips,  no  sawdust,  sand  or  anything  to  go  into  ;  but  he 
goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler  amongst  a  lot  of  short  grass,  and 
ties  various  portions  together  and  to  the  glass  with  cables,  so,  magni- 
fied" (sketch),  "  and  these  are  numerous  enough  to  justify  (the  name) 
cocoon  being  applied  to  the  structure.  He  has  settled  down  about  the 
middle  of  the  upper  slope,  and  is  nearly  ready  to  change — I  cannot 
put  in  the  rest  of  grass  and  cables  "  (sketch).  On  Jan.  22nd  I  sent 
glass,  &c.,  to  Mr.  Hellins.  On  the  27th  he  writes  : — **  Thanks  to  your 
packing,  tumbler  and  pupa  have  come  safely.  I  haven't  examined 
the  latter  thoroughly  yet,  but  sufficiently  to  see  several  little  cables  of 
silk,  with  elaborate  fastening  to  the  glass,  and  the  grass  blades  are 
plainly  held  together.  I  daresay  I  have  a  dozen  little  larvae.  I  hope 
some  of  them  will  show  similar  cunning."  On  Feb.  8th: — "  E.  ianira 
came  out  yesterday."  He  made  no  further  report  on  the  cocoon. 
Unfortimately,  at  this  time  his  letters  tell  me  of  much  suffering  from 
toothache,  neuralgia,  &c.,  which  terminated  so  soon  after  in  his 
lamented  loss.  On  April  28th  I  wrote  to  him: — "My  four  ianira 
(some,  I  suppose,  I  did  not  force)  are  now  three  in  pupa  and  one  hung 
up.  Each  has  thrown  out  a  cable  or  two,  one  several,  and  one  has 
tied  some  grass  together ;  but  in  no  case  has  anything  been  made  that 
could  be  called  a  cocoon,  as  might  fairly  be  done  with  the  one  I  sent 
you.  The  intention  is,  I  think,  of  the  same  nature  as  a  cocoon,  in  the 
case  of  the  one  that  has  drawn  together  some  grass,  namely,  hiding  and 
protection,  something  more  than  merely  steadying  the  stem  to  which 
pupa  is  affixed.  Curiously  enough,  all  of  them  have  suspended  them- 
selves to  the  glass  ;  in  each  case  stiffly  by  medium  of  cast  skin,  and  at 
an  angle  and  not  mere  suspension  "  (sketch  showing  angle  to  be  about 
50°).  I  need  not  say  none  of  these  letters  were  written  with  any  view 
to  publication.  I  have  made  no  observations  since  that  do  not  confirm 
these,  and  the  only  change  I  should  now  make  in  describing  them 
would  be  in  the  direction  of  regarding  all  these  instances  of  cables, 
drawing  grass  together,  &c.,  as  having  to  be  described  as  cocoons. — 
T.  A.  Chapman  ;  Firbank,  Hereford,  February,  1894. 

The  Burney  Collection  (Heterocera,  continued  from  p.  69). — 
A  fine  series  of  fifteen  Cleora  anrjularia  (=  viduaria)  was  broken  up 
into  three  lots  of  four  examples  in  each,  and  two  of  these  were 
purchased  at  £2  17s.  6d.  per  lot ;  the  other  lot  went  for  ^63  3s. ;  and 
three  specimens,  together  with  six  of  C.  glabraria,  fetched  35/-.  The 
two  lots  of  Acidalia,  in  each  of  which  a  specimen  of  A.  perochraria  was 
included,  sold  for  12/-  per  lot ;  and  two  others,  each  containing  an 
example  of  A.  herbariata,  found  purchasers  at  15/-  to  20/-.  The  latter, 
however,  included  a  specimen  of  A.  osseata.  Two  specimens  of  the  last- 
named  species,  seven  of  A.  drcellata,  and  others,  realised  37/6;  and 
other  lots,  in  which  half -a  dozen  A.  circellata  formed  part,  sold  for  £2 
and  £1  17s.  6d.  A  scratch-lot,  in  which  were  one  A.  herbariata,  nine 
A.  mancuniata,  nice  banded  forms  of  A.  marginepuncta,  &c.,  only  made 
10/-;  and  for  a  nice  useful  assortment  of  some  fifty-four  Acidalia 
including  "  one  strigaria  taken  by  Mr.  Button  near  Gravesend,  1870," 
the  bidding  would  not  advance  beyond  5/-.     In  the  case  of  some  lots, 
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containing  such  insects  as  Lythia  jmrpiiraria,  Sterrha  sacraria^  among 
others,  it  was  not  apparent  whether  the  bidding  was  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  possess  the  "  plums"  in  the  lot,  or  only  the  commoner  things 
therein,  e.g.^  lot  247,  '^  carbonaria  (6),  cons  pic  uat  a  [5),  euphorbiata  (7), 
piipuraria  (2),  sacraria  (2,  one  taken  by  Mr.  Rogers  at  Plymouth,  1858, 
and  one  from  Mr.  Hellens,  of  Exeter,  bred  in  1867),  and  others,"  13/-. 
Lot  249,  ^'pinetaiia  (4),  conspicuata{5),  euphorbiata  (7),  sacrai'ia  (2,  one 
taken  by  Mr.  Bouchard  at  Sutton,  Surrey,  Aug.  1864,  and  one  from 
Mr.  J.  B.  Hodgkinson,  taken  in  Lancashire,  1864),"  20/-.  Lot  250, 
^^  pinetaria  (6),  eupliorbiata  (4),  purpuraria  (3),  taken  by  D.  T.  Button, 
Gravesend,  in  1867,"  9/-.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  these  prices 
that  purpuraria  was  not  greatly  in  demand.  Four  specimens  of  Aplasia 
ononana,  "  taken  by  Mr.  Piffard  in  the  Warren,  Folkestone,  July,  1866," 
were  disposed  of  at  6/-  and  14/-  a  couple.  Six  Eupithecia  consignata  and 
forty-eight  others  sold  for  12/-;  another  lot  of  "  pugs,"  including  four 
stevensata,  went  for  9/-  ;  but  the  next  lot,  which  contained  eleven  con- 
signata as  well  as  four  stevensata,  found  a  purchaser  at  27/6  ;  and  two 
other  lots,  in  each  of  which  there  were  five  examples  of  stevensata,  were 
knocked  down  at  45/-  and  26/-.  Two  lots  of  Eupithecia,  among  which 
were  several  good  species,  including  eight  specimens  of  extensaria  in 
each  lot,  went  for  18/-  and  24/.  Lot  274,  comprising  three  examples 
of  an  undetermined  species  of  Eupithecia  and  three  innotata,  sold  for 
37/6.  Phibalapteryx  j^olygrammata,  of  which  there  were  twenty  speci- 
mens, were  disposed  of  in  lots  of  four,  at  from  35/-  to  65/-  per  lot ; 
the  total  sum  realised  for  the  series  was  £10  15s.,  and  this  gives  an 
average  of  10/9  per  specimen.  One  hundred  and  ninety-four  speci- 
mens of  Pyralidina,  including  six  Diasemia  literalis,  were  disposed  of 
for  10/- ;  and  another  lot  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- six  specimens, 
including  nine  D.  literalis  and  eleven  Nascia  cilialis,  went  for  15/-. 
D.  rambunalis,  of  which  there  were  four  specimens,  sold  at  10/6  a 
brace  ;  and  a  pair  of  Botys  lupuUnalis  produced  10/-.  Another  example 
of  the  last  named  went  with  a  lot  of  other  nice  species  for  7/- ;  and  a 
fourth  example,  together  with  a  hundred  and  one  specimens  of  other 
species,  sold  for  15/-.  Two  specimens  of  Antigastra  catalaunalis 
did  not  run  up  the  price  much  of  the  respective  lots  in  which  they 
were  included,  as  one  with  sixty-two  other  decent  "  Pyrales  "  went  for 
8/- ;  and  the  other,  attended  by  seventy- two  nice  things,  fetched  9/-. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Margarodes  xmionalis,  of  which  there  were 
four  examples.  Botys  repandalis,  discovered  and  bred  in  this  country 
by  Mr.  Burney,  realised  from  20/-  to  26/-  each ;  there  were  only 
seven  specimens  in  the  series. — R.  S. 

Vanessa  atalanta  and  V.  cardui. — With  reference  to  Mr.  Arkle's 
note  (Entom.  xxvi.  356)  on  V,  atalanta  in  Florida,  I  may  mention  that 
I  found  this  species  fairly  plentiful  in  1887  at  Charleston,  S.  Carolina, 
where  the  larva  fed  on  Lamium  (dead-nettle),  which  grows  in  marshy 
places.  The  perfect  insect  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  British,  but 
when  placed  side  by  side  no  difference  in  colouring  can  be  observed.  I 
also  found  V.  cardui  at  the  same  place,  and  since  I  have  been  in  South 
Africa  have  met  with  it  everywhere  ;  it  simply  swarms  at  Johannesburg, 
but  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  British  insect,  one  specimen  which  I 
bred  measuring  ly'^^  inch  in  expanse  of  wings.    In  the  absence  of  its 
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usual  food-plants  it  feeds  on  a  species  of  everlasting,  which  also  serves 
as  a  food-plant  for  a  cannibal  Noctua.  In  collecting  larvae  of  V.  carduiy 
I  casually  placed  one  of  these  larvae  in  the  breeding-cage,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days  was  astonished  at  finding  the  latter  had 
eaten  nearly  all  of  its  companions. — Jas.  P.  Cregoe  ;  Johannesburg, 
Jan.  6th,  1894. 

Second  Broods  in  1893. — Seeing  that  several  correspondents  are 
recording  unusual  second  broods  in  1893,  I  append  a  list  of  those  that 
have  come  under  my  notice.  Agrotis  segetum  was  common  everywhere 
during  Aug.,  Sept.,  and  Oct.  A.  exdamationis,  some  half  dozen  in 
Suffolk  during  late  Aug.  and  early  Sept. ;  and  again  at  Winchmore 
Hill  on  Sept.  28th  and  Oct.  14th,  the  last  being  perfectly  fresh.  A 
freshly-emerged  female  Pieris  rapes  and  its  empty  case  were  found  on  a 
fence  at  Crouch  End  on  Oct.  14th,  and  on  the  same  evening  a  speci- 
men of  Boarmia  rhomhoidaria  at  light,  the  latter  a  male,  small,  but 
otherwise  good.  At  treacle  at  Winchmore  Hill  the  following  turned 
up : — Leucania  pallens  (Sept.  25th),  L.  comma  (Sept.  25th,  28th,  and 
Oct.  14th),  TriphcBna  orbona  (Sept.  25th,  26th,  28th,  and  Oct.  7th), 
Caradrina  morpheics  (Sept.  28th),  C.  cuhicularis  (Oct.  14th),  Agrotis  puta 
(Oct.  14th),  Xylophasia  polyodon  (Oct.  18th).  Besides  the  above,  a 
second  brood  of  Acidalia  incanaria  was  noticed  in  plenty  on  the  fences 
here  on  and  about  Sept.  10th. — Russell  E.  James  ;  Chesterville, 
Hornsey  Lane,  Jan.  22nd,  1894. 
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The  Mild  Season. — I  found  to-day,  in  a  breeding-cage  which  has  stood 
since  October  in  a  cellar  where  no  fire  is  ever  made,  a  freshly  emerged 
Dasychira  pudihunda  (alive)  and  CucuUia  verbasci  (dead),  in  splendid  con- 
dition. I  have  never  had  any  Lepidoptera  emerge  before  in  January, 
although  kept  in  the  same  place. — A.  Jacoby  ;  7,  Hemstall  Rd.,  Jan.  Slst. 

Mr.  Butler  enquires  [ante,  p.  71)  if  Jan.  aist  is  not  a  very  early  date 
for  Hybernia  leucophaaria.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  doubtless  it  is 
so ;  but  in  this  abnormally  warm  winter  it  is  only  natural  that  such  species 
should  emerge  at  an  unusually  early  date.  So  I  notice  that  Miss  Maude 
Alderson  records  this  species  as  being  well  out  on  Jan.  17th  at  Worksop 
{loc.  cit.).  Even  in  Scotland  it  was  out  at  a  still  earlier  date  (Jan.  12th), 
when  I  took  a  single  specimen  at  rest.  This  was  rather  remarkable,  as 
coming  so  soon  after  the  three  days  of  intense  frost  which  we  experienced 
from  Jan.  6th  to  8th,  when  the  thermometer  readings  for  the  three  suc- 
cessive nights  were  respectively  5®  above  zero,  2®  below  zero,  and  2°  above 
zero.  But  the  frost  departed  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  very  mild  weather.  Last  year  I  took  H.  letLcophcBaria  on 
Feb.  6th.  Mr.  Freir  [l.  c.)  records  the  capture  of  Phigalia  pedaria  {pilo- 
8aria}i  as  an  **  early  occurrence,"  on  Jan  20th.  I  took  a  specimen  here 
(Scotland)  on  the  21st,  and  last  year  took  one  on  Feb.  3rd,  also  in  Scotland. 
On  Jan.  22nd,  a  frosty  night  with  brilliant  moon,  the  whitethorn  hedges 
here  were  full  of  H.  i-upicapraria,  which  was  then  out  in  profusion ;  last 
year  I  took  it  here  on  Feb.  Ist.  Very  probably  the  species  I  record  were 
out  even  earlier  than  the  dates  I  give,  as  I  did  not  search  for  them,  and  only 
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came  across  those  I  found  incidentally. — J.  A.  Mackonochie  (Rev,) ;  The 
Hirsel,  Feb.  9th,  1894. 

The  following  notes  are  from  North  Derbyshire,  150  miles  north  of 
London,  at  500  to  600  feet  elevation:  —  Hyhernia  rwpicapraria  seen 
Jan.  16th;  H.  progemmaria  taken  Feb.  5th;  Phigalia  pilosaria  taken 
Feb.  6th ;  larva  of  Phlogophora  meticulosa  taken  Oct.  last,  spun  up  same 
month,  and  emerged  to-day  (Feb.  7th), — K.  H.  Fuller  ;  Bakewell. 

I  saw  a  male  Hyhernia  leucophcp.aria  at  rest  on  Jan  27th,  on  an  oak- 
trunk  in  the  woods  bordering  the  drive  to  Eaton  Hall.  Weather  very  mild 
since  Dec.  3rd,  excepting  a  week  of  severe  frost  ending  Jan  8th.  I  took  a 
fine  male  Phigalia  pedaria  (pilosaria)  ofif  a  Chester  gas-lamp  (Curzon  Park), 
on  Dec.  29th,  1893  ;  and  the  species  was  common  on  the  lamps  on  Jan. 
25th,  1894.— J.  Arkle;  Chester,  Feb.  2nd,  1894. 

Last  evening  I  captured  an  example  of  Phlogophora  meticulosa.  The 
specimen,  which  is  in  good  condition,  was  in  a  cool  conservatory — tempera- 
ture about  53°.  Does  this  moth  ever  hybernate  ?— F.  W.  Freir  ;  Elm 
House,  Walthamstow,  Jan.  23rd,  1894. 

Yesterday  I  had  a  specimen  of  Macroglossa  stellatarum  brought  to  me, 
which  was  captured  while  flying  about  a  room  in  a  house  at  Portslade. 
The  insect  is  in  fairly  good  condition,  notwithstanding  its  imprisonment  in 
a  match-box.— T.  Willson  ;  Hangleton  Hall,  Sussex,  Feb.  9th,  1894. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2nd  inst.  a  friend  and  myself  had  an  evening 
with  the  lantern  in  Epping  Forest.  The  weather  was  rough,  raining  at 
times,  and  very  mild.  Searching  the  boughs  and  trunks  of  whitethorn  and 
oak  trees  produced  several  Phigalia  pedaria,  and  then  we  thoroughly 
examined  an  oak-fence  with  excellent  results.  P.  pedaria,  both  male  and 
female,  were  taken  to  the  number  of  eighteen  ;  they  were  chiefly  settled  on 
the  top  edges  of  the  palings,  fluttering  their  wings,  and  were  easily  boxed. 
We  also  captured  Scopelosoma  satellitia  {one),  Hyhernia  progemmaria,  H. 
defoUaria,  H.  leucophmaria,  H.  rupicapraria,  and  eight  chestnuts  (Cerastis 
vaccinii).  Altogether  our  captures  were  about  forty  insects,  and  the  genus 
Hyhernia  simply  swarmed. — F.  W.  Freir;  Feb.  16th,  1894. 

As  another  instance  of  early  awakening  from  hybernation,  I  may  men- 
tion that  Mr.  W.  J.  Lucas  has  just  sent  me  a  living  specimen  of  PteropJwrus 
monodactylus  (= pterodactylus),  which  he  took  on  the  palings  in  Richmond 
Park,  on  the  19th  inst. — Richard  South  ;  12,  Abbey  Gardens,  St.  John's 
Wood,  Feb.  21st,  1897. 

Sugaring  in  January. — Tempted  by  the  unusually  mild  weather,  and 
never  having  tried  sugar  in  January  before,  I  got  my  tin  and  brush  out  of 
their  winter  hiding-place  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  inst.,  and  went  a 
**  round."  The  result  was  a  *'  bag  "  of  twelve  moths — nine  Scopelosoma 
satellitia  (some  in  very  good  condition),  one  Cerastis  vaccinii,  one  C.  spa- 
dicea,  and  one  Pterophorus  monodactylus,  I  also  saw  a  small  moth,  which 
I  believe  to  have  been  a  Tortrix,  on  the  wing,  but  had  no  net  with  me.  It 
is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that,  having  no  rum,  I  put  a  few  drops  of 
"  white  rose  "  perfume  into  the  sugar.  I  have  often  thought  of  trying  this 
before,  and  I  shall  certainly  try  it  again  in  the  summer. — S.  G.  Reid  (Capt.); 
Froyle  House,  Alton,  Jan.  20th,  1894. 

Larvae  of  Pieris  brassicj2  in  November. — On  Sept.  23rd  I  found 
on  cabbages  a  number  of  larvae  of  Pieris  hrassicm,  which  I  placed  in  a 
breeding-cage.  To  save  the  cabbages  I  watched  the  bed  daily,  and  up  to 
Nov.  30th,  when  I  left  the  country,  I  seldom  missed  finding  some  larvse.  The 
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numbers  were  so  great  that  I  was  obliged  to  destroy  many  of  them  ;  some 
hundreds  changed  into  pupae,  which  I  have  kept.  The  mildness  of  the 
autumn  may  have  caused  them  to  appear  at  such  an  unusual  time,  and  may 
be  worthy  of  record. — G.  B.  Routledge  ;  Tarn  Lodge,  Wetheral,  Carlisle, 
Dec.  1st,  1893.  [Larvae  of  this  species  were  recorded  as  *'  swarming  "  at 
Dovercourt  on  Oct.  10th,  1892;  vide  Entom.  xxv.  287.— Ed.] 

A  Day  in  Monkswood. — On  July  6th,  1893,  memorable  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  English  people  by  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York  and 
Princess  May  of  Teck,  and  by  being  the  hottest  day  known  for  many  years, 
I  made  a  trip  to  that  Eldorado  of  entomolocrists,  Monkswood — Monkswood 
of  pruni  renown — in  Huntingdonshire.  I  can  almost  hear  many  of  ray 
fellow  insect-lovers  exclaim,  "Yes  ;  I  have  often  heard  and  read  of  Monks- 
wood,  but  how  do  you  get  there  ?"  The  nearest  station  to  that  noted  place 
is  Abbot's  Repton,  a  small  siding,  the  first  after  passing  Huntingdon.  The 
wood  itself  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  station  ;  the  way  there  is 
along  a  very  pleasant  winding  road,  with  wide  stretches  of  grass,  rushes, 
and  waste  ground  on  each  side.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  station,  and 
before  I  had  time  to  fix  up  my  net,  I  saw  and  afterwards  captured  a  fine 
male  Argynnis  adippe.  After  journeying  a  short  distance  a  passing  cart 
gave  me  a  friendly  lift ;  my  guide  was  of  a  very  talkative  disposition,  and 
informed  me  that  "  a  few  years  ago  we  used  to  see  a  lot  of  you  gents  with 
nets  about,  but  they  seem  to  have  left  off  coming  lately."  On  the  way  I 
noticed  several  Argynnis,  Melanargia  galatea,  and  other  species.  Arriving 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  I  alighted,  and,  having  bid  my  friend  farewell, 
descended  a  sharp  decline,  and  then,  turning  to  a  gate  on  my  left,  I  was 
astonished  to  see  Melanargia  galatea  rise  before  me  in  crowds — nay,  as 
Newman  says  in  his  fine  work  on  •  British  Butterflies,'  "  in  profusion."  I 
only  once  before  remember  seeing  a  similar  sight,  and  that  was  at  Gulli- 
ford's  Tree,  near  Dorchester,  Dorset,  a  few  years  since.  EpinepheU 
tithonus,  E.  hyperanthus,  Hesperia  sylvanus,  H.  linea,  Clirysophanus 
phlceas,  Lyccena  icarus,  and  other  common  species,  were  in  abundance. 
Having  captured  a  good  series  of  those  I  required,  I  entered  the  wood. 
Macroglossa  stellataruni  flew  rapidly  by  me.  Here  I  may  mention  the  flies 
came  around  my  head  in  millions ;  having,  however,  a  dislike  to  tobacco 
smoke,  they  soon  bid  me  adieu.  Many  more  Sphinges  dashed  past  me, 
but  I  was  unable  to  make  a  capture.  Then,  with  its  well-known  aris- 
tocratic flight,  Argynnis  paphia  appeared  in  view — that  bright  red  patch  of 
colour  that  seems  to  have  been  designed  by  Nature  to  enrich  the  cool  grey 
woody  shadows ;  and  having  succeeded  in  netting  the  specimen,  I  met  an 
aged  woodman.  *'  Ah  !  yes," he  exclaimed,  "  we  calls  'em  *  sogers  '  in  these 
parts;  if  you  go  up  the  drive  and  turns  to  your  left,  there  be  lots  of  'em." 
I  went  up  that  drive  and  turned  to  my  left,  and  sure  enough  there  were 
"  lots  of  'em."  Arriving  at  the  top  of  the  wood,  after  a  very  hot,  close 
walk,  I  was  delighted  to  get  Argynnis  aglaia,  a  female,  in  grand  condition ; 
and  soon  A.  adippe  fell  to  my  net.  I  afterwards  found  both  kinds  plentiful 
and  in  fine  condition,  but  difficult  to  obtain.  Later  on  I  took  some  good 
Pararge  egeria.  Whilst  quietly  lunching  in  the  shade  I  espied  a  female 
Apatura  iris  flying  grandly  round  an  adjacent  oak  tree  ;  the  bushes  grew 
high  and  thick  here,  therefore  I  failed  to  get  within  reach  of  her.  By  this 
time  my  boxes  were  closely  packed,  so  I  bade  Monkswood  farewell.  On  my 
way  back  I  netted  many  E.  hyperanthus ;  but  nothing  in  the  form  of  a  good, 
variety  could  be  found,  and  only  one  bleached  specimen  of  E.  ianira,  a  male. 
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I  also  captured  one  more  A.  adippe,  and  one  A.  aglaia,  after  an  exciting 
chase.  While  waiting  for  the  train  I  again  saw  Macroglossa  stellatamm. — 
Alfred  H.  Blake  ;  High  St.,  Biggleswade,  Beds.,  Dec.  12th,  1893. 


OBITUARY. 


Major-General  George  Garden  died,  after  a  few  days'  illness,  from 
the  efifects  of  influenza,  at  Douglas  Towers,  Bromley,  Kent,  on  Monday, 
February  12th,  aged  fifty-six.  He  entered  the  army  in  1854  as  an 
Ensign  in  the  77th  Foot,  and  served  with  his  regiment  in  the  Crimean 
War.  He  subsequently  served  with  the  5th  Foot  (now  known  as  the 
"Northumberland  Fusiliers")  during  the  Indian  Mutiny  Campaign, 
and  was  Lieutenant- Colonel  commanding  that  regiment  for  some  years. 
Colonel  Carden  (who  was  granted  a  year's  service  for  Lucknow,  and 
was  in  receipt  of  a  Distinguished  Service  Pension)  retired  on  half-pay 
in  1882,  and  received  the  rank  of  Major-General  in  1887.  On  retiring 
from  the  army  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Surbiton,  and  remained  there 
until  he  left  for  Bromley  in  1892.  He  joined  the  Entomological  Society 
of  London  in  1890.  General  Carden  made  no  pretensions  to  be  a  scientific 
entomologist,  but  he  was  a  close  observer  and  an  ardent  collector  of  Lepi- 
doptera ;  and  his  small  collection  consisted  exclusively  of  insects  obtained 
by  himself  in  the  woods  and  fields,  or  bred  from  larvae  which  he  had  col- 
lected. During  the  past  six  years  the  writer  of  this  notice  made  many 
pleasant  excursions  with  the  late  George  Carden  in  the  New  Forest, 
and  Tilgate  Forest ;  in  Barnwell  Wold,  the  Bedford  Purlieus,  Castor 
Hanglands,  and  other  woods  in  Northamptonshire ;  and  in  many  woods 
and  on  many  hill-sides  and  commons  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.  In 
July  and  August,  1891,  the  deceased  spent  his  annual  holiday  of  six  or 
seven  weeks  in  South  Devon,  and  obtained  a  long  series  of  Callimorpha 
hera,  several  of  which  were  generously  presented  to  the  writer.  General 
Carden  was  a  good  musician,  both  theoretically  and  practically ;  and 
his  voice,  a  light  tenor  of  pleasant  quahty,  will  be  missed  in  local 
musical  societies,  and  also  in  certain  "Choirs  and  places  where 
they  sing."  He  was  also  an  accomplished  artist,  and  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity, when  away  on  his  entomological  excursions,  of  sketching  and 
painting  the  most  picturesque  scenes  amongst  which  his  rambles  led 
him.  As  a  man  of  business  he  did  good  service,  from  the  time  of  his 
retirement  from  the  army  up  to  the  date  of  his  death,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Rochester  Diocesan  Society,  and  he  will  be  much  missed  in  Parlia- 
ment Street.  Although  apparently  a  shy,  cold,  and  reserved  man 
amongst  strangers,  intimate  acquaintance  proved  him  to  be  a  kind- 
hearted  and  genial  companion,  especially  in  the  smoking-room ;  and 
his  premature  death  makes  a  gap  in  a  wide  circle  of  friends  which  will 
not  easily  be  filled  up.  The  deceased  leaves  a  widow  and  nine  children. 
-^(H.  G.) 


Errata.— P.  86,  line  4,  for  "  Melitaa  "  read  "  Melanaryia."     P.  62, 
line  2  from  bottom,  for  "account  for  those "  read  " account  for  in  those." 
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THE   GENERA  OF  LIMNAINE  RHOPALOCERA  ALLIED   TO 
CADUGA,  AND  DESCRIPTION   OF  A  NEW   SPECIES. 

By  J.  Jenner  Weir,  F.L.S,  F.E.S.,  &c. 

The  genus  Cacluga,  Moore,  with  the  three  genera  Mangalisa, 
Moore  (type  alhata.  Link.  Som.),  Biidacara,  Moore  (type,  nil- 
giriensis,  Moore),  Chittara,  Moore  (type  fiimata,  Butler),  form  a 
very  natural  group,  differing  mainly  from  the  allied  genus 
Paranticay  Moore,  by  their  more  robust  structure  and  greater 
substance  of  the  wing ;  in  the  latter  genus  the  wings  have  a 
much  more  flimsy  character,  and  all  the  species  a  far  more 
slender  appearance. 

The  genus  Caduga  itself  may  be  divided  into  two  sections  : 
the  first  has  the  characteristic  white  markings  broad  and  hyaline, 
being  but  little  interrupted  by  basal  lines,  excepting  some- 
what in  C.  pseudomelaneus ;  this  section  consists  of  C.  tytia^  Gray, 
and  the  closely  allied  topomorphic  races,  C,  niphonica,  Moore,  and 
C.  loochooanay  Moore,  C.  tytioides,  De  Nic,  C.  melaneusy  Cramer, 
and  its  topomorphic  race  (7.  sivinhoei,  Moore,  and  the  rare  but 
perfectly  distinct  C.  jjseudomelaneus  ;  the  other  section  is  charac- 
terised by  having  all  the  white  markings  much  reduced  in 
breadth,  scarcely  hyaline,  with  the  white  in  the  discoidal  cells  of 
both  wings  and  the  lower  basal  markings  of  the  fore  wings  much 
broken  up  by  lines  proceeding  from  the  base,  and  dividing  each 
marking  into  two  or  more  :  this  section  consists  of  C.  larissa, 
Felder,  of  Java ;  C.  banksii,  Moore,  of  Malacca  and  Sumatra ; 
C.  luzonensisy  Felder,  of  the  Philippines ;  C.  faneralis,  Butler, 
which  I  place  here  with  doubt,  from  Nias  ;  and,  lastly,  C.  crowleyi, 
from  Kina  Balu,  North  Borneo,  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Caduga  crowleyi,  n.  s. 

This  fine  species,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  figure,  is  nearly  allied 
to  C,  larissa  and  C.  banksii;  it  differs  from  either  of  those  in 
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form  by  the  more  triangular  shape  of  the  fore  wing,  which  is 
also  much  broader  and  more  rounded  at  the  apex ;  the  subhyaline 
mark  in  the  cell  is  reduced  to  a  slender  streak  of  white,  with  a 
just  visible  second  streak  above,  quite  obsolete  towards  the  base ; 
the  lower  basal  markings  are  more  completely  divided  than  in 
either  of  its  allies. 


Caduga  crowleyi,  n.  s. 

The  lower  wing  has  the  streak  of  white  in  the  cell  very  long 
and  narrow,  with  a  much  narrower  white  line  above  it,  and 
between  the  two  there  is — towards  the  distal  end  of  the  cell — a 
third  just  visible  streak  ;  below  are  four  basal  streaks  ;  there  are 
three  spots  above  and  four  below  the  cell  on  the  disk ;  beyond  is 
a  double  row  of  submarginal  white  spots,  which  are  better 
defined  than  in  any  other  species  of  the  genus.  The  fore  wings 
have  an  expanse  of  100  mm.,  thus  exceeding  in  length  most 
specimens  of  either  C.  tytia  or  C,  vielaneus,  but  falling  short  of 
the  dimensions  often  reached  by  those  two  species. 

Hah.  Kina  Balu,  North  Borneo. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  P.  Crowley  for  this  valuable  addition  to 
my  collection  of  Limnainae. 


THE     NEW    ENTOMOLOGY. 

By  W.  E.  Sharp. 

(Concluded  from  p.  88.) 

The  distribution  of  insect  life,  again,  is  a  subject  to  which 
attention  has  been  paid  only  recently.  Here  we  get  into  touch 
with  Geology  and  Palaeontology ;  we  explain,  to  our  own  satis- 
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faction  at  any  rate,  the  occurrence  of  mountain  and  lowland 
■forms.  We  have  our  theories  of  waves  of  migration,  of  older 
and  newer  arrivals.  When  we  discover  Dytiscus  lapponiciis  in  a 
highland  loch,  and  Pachnohia  hyperborea  on  a  highland  mountain, 
ive  are  not  simply  content  with  those  facts,  we  must  enquire 
more  curiously ;  we  appeal  to  the  Geologist  to  interpret  our  phe- 
nomena, and  the  Geologist — on  the  strictest  lines  of  inductive 
reasoning— tells  us  of  long  past  ages  of  ice,  when  glaciers  slid 
down  the  sides  of  our  highland  mountain  and  scooped  out  the 
bed  of  our  highland  tarn  :  the  Palaeontologist  takes  up  the  tale, 
and  speaks  of  fauna  and  flora  specialized  to  such  Arctic  con- 
ditions. Thus  we  get  hold  of  the  idea  of  vast  secular  changes 
of  climate,  and  of  plants  and  insects  gradually  changing  with 
changing  conditions  of  temperature  and  environment ;  of  our 
Alpine  forms  being,  as  it  were,  the  stranded  relics  of  an  older 
world ;  and  Entomology  takes  its  place  among  the  other  sciences 
to  tell  us  of  the  ever- changing  procession  of  life  which  has  been 
marching  across  this  planet  since  vitality  first  began  upon  its 
surface. 

Another  development  of  modern  Entomology,  although  this 
is  to  a  great  extent  the  work  of  the  future,  is  some  investigation 
into  that  difficult  problem  of  the  irregular  abundance  and  scarcity 
of  many  forms  of  insect  life.  That  there  are  factors  at  work  all 
through  Nature  of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing,  influences 
which  guide  the  ebb  and  flow  of  being,  we  are  perhaps  only  now 
beginning  to  learn.  To  me  this  field  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  one  of  the  most  fruitful  that  can  engage  the 
attention  of  the  modern  entomologist,  but  I  foresee  that  it  must 
be  approached  by  the  most  strictly  scientific  methods.  I  believe 
that  there  are  subtle  correlations  and  delicate  adjustments  be- 
tween various  forms,  and  between  form  and  environment,  that 
elude  our  most  patient  research  ;  and  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
in  this  connection  to  depart  for  a  moment  from  my  retrospective 
attitude,  and  to  impress  upon  my  readers  the  incalculable  value, 
in  this  matter,  of  careful  systematic  records  kept  by  a  competent 
body  of  observers  during  a  long  period  of  time.  T  venture  to 
beUeve  that  this  subject  has  an  economic  bearing  and  importance 
little  suspected,  while  its  true  solution  would  throw  light  on  some 
of  the  most  mysterious  phenomena  of  Biology. 

That,  however,  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  future,  and  I  am 
now  discussing  more  the  present  position  of  Entomology.  Let 
us,  then,  consider  for  a  moment  one  comparatively  modern  de- 
partment of  the  study  from  a  biological  point  of  view.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  support  which  many  post-Darwinian  evo- 
lutionists have  been  able  to  derive  from  a  study  of  the  order 
Insecta.  I  need  only  mention  mimicry ^  as  it  is  called,  to  instance 
one  case.     We  all  know  what  is  meant  by  mimicry,  and  how  its 
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practice  was  first  discovered  actively  at  work  in  the  economy  of 
Nature  among  certain  groups  of  Lepidoptera  in  South  America. 
Since  then,  however,  we  have  included  mimicry  in  a  wider  term, 
and  call  it  only  one  form  of  assimilative  coloration.  Now  it  is 
quite  certain  that  in  the  realms  of  Entomology  we  meet  with  by 
far  the  most  striking  instances  of  protective  resemblance,  both 
in  colour  and  form.  Formerly  this  principle  was  supposed  to  be 
generally  tropical  in  its  manifestations,  and  it  was  thought 
sufficient  to  cite  as  instances  the  Helicon  id  imitative  Pieridae  of 
Brazil  or  the  stick-like  Mantidse  of  India.  Now  we  know  that 
this  specialization  of  colour  and  form  pervades  all  Nature,  and 
is  as  common,  although  not  so  theatrical  in  its  developments,  in 
Europe  as  under  the  Equator.  We,  moreover,  distinguish  be- 
tween its  manifestations ;  there  is  the  defensive  and  the  aggressive 
kind  ;  there  is  the  simply  passively  protective,  as  in  the  case  of 
Geometrid  larvae  or  the  majority  of  our  British  Rhyncophorous 
Coleoptera;  or  actively  defensive  and  minatory,  as  the  wasp 
beetle,  or  the  larva  of  Choerocampa  elpenor.  Of  this  protective 
kind  of  resemblance  there  is  a  perfect  cloud  of  witnesses  among 
insects.  Protection  by  colour  for  aggressive  purposes  or  conceal- 
ment for  attack  seems  less  frequent ;  but  there  are  many  instances 
of  it,  both  in  its  concealing  and  alluring  phases,  among  the 
Arachnida.  Some  assimilative  coloration  also  serves  a  double 
purpose,  as  in  many  of  the  Hydradephaga  (the  water  beetles), 
and  conceals  the  insect  as  well  from  the  perch,  its  enemy,  as 
from  the  smaller  beetle,  its  prey. 

This  is  a  very  wide  and  a  deeply  interesting  line  of  research  ; 
and  I  have  dwelt  upon  it  for  a  moment,  familiar  as  it  is  to  all  of 
us,  because  it  exhibits  examples  not  only  of  some  of  the  best 
evidence  supplied  by  Entomology  in  support  of  evolution,  but 
also  of  some  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  that  theory  has  had 
to  contend  against.  For  it  must  by  no  means  be  assumed  that 
because  the  evolutionary  theory  of  life  has  found  a  general 
acceptance  among  all  modern  scientific  thinkers,  that  therefore  it 
can  solve  all  problems  that  Biology  can  offer  to  it.  The  courses 
of  most  great  theories  have  similar  features.  A  great  mind 
evolves  and  enunciates  some  luminous  generalization ;  it  explains 
BO  much  that  the  vast  illogical,  inaccurate,  public  fancies  that  it 
explains  all,  and  it  meets  with  a  triumphant  acceptance.  Then 
the  wise  men,  generally  German  professors,  turn  and  seek  to 
rend  it,  dissect  its  premises,  prove  it  with  hard  questions,  follow 
its  deductions  to  their  remotest  conclusions,  and  find  perhaps 
that  some  of  its  assumptions  are  too  hasty,  some  of  its  sup- 
porting evidence  feeble  or  irrelevant,  and  the  real  battle  begins. 
Sometimes  the  great  theory  falls  incontinently  to  pieces,  like 
that  of  the  Aryan  race  and  their  Asiatic  home ;  far  more  rarely, 
like  that  of  the  Copernican  system  of  the  heavens,  it  emerges  tri- 
umphant from  every  ordeal,  and  becomes  thenceforth  axiomatic. 
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Thus  has  the  evolutionary  idea  of  life  been  assailed,  and  more 
especially  with  Entomological  arms.  For  instance,  although  we 
may  cite  mimicry  as  a  most  cogent  evidence  of  modification  of 
form  or  colour  by  the  pressure  of  the  environment,  and  indeed 
believe  that  there  can  be  no  other  tenable  theory  to  explain  its 
manifestation;  yet  when  we  come  to  consider  the  method  of 
change,  step  by  step,  we  feel  almost  crushed  by  a  sense  of  the 
impossibility  of  a  rational  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi, 
A  Pier  is  could  only  obtain  protection  by  its  resemblance  to  a 
Heliconia  when  that  resemblance  had  become  approximately 
perfected ;  but  what  started  the  development  along  that  particular 
line,  and  what  carried  it  on  ?  We  must  necessarily  believe  the 
change  to  have  been  very  gradual,  a  few  scales  at  a  time,  and  in 
many  generations.  How  was  it  then,  if  the  species  needed  that 
protection  for  its  very  existence,  that  it  was  not  exterminated 
before  it  had  time  to  arrive  at  that  pitch  of  resemblance  which 
alone  could  afford  the  necessary  protection  ?  You  perceive  the 
difficulty,  and  this  is  only  one  of  a  thousand  which  the  entomo- 
logist can  ask. 

Thus  most  of  my  readers  will  be  aware  that  the  pages  of  one 
of  the  ** serious"  reviews  have  lately  been  the  arena  for  an 
encounter  of  the  greatest  interest  and  moment  between  two  of 
the  most  eminent  of  living  Biologists.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  Professor  Weismann.  Their  weapons  are  taken 
almost  exclusively  from  the  entomological  armoury ;  and  the 
Sphinx-like  riddle  on  which  the  Englishman  attempts  to  impale 
his  adversary  is  something  like  this. 

If,  as  you  contend,  all  specialized  forms  are  the  result  of  the 
pressure  of  the  environment  acting  through  heredity,  and  fur- 
ther, if  acquired  variations  are  not  transmitted,  how  do  you 
explain  the  very  specialized  forms  of  worker  ants  and  bees  ?  Eor 
not  only  is  each  species  clearly  differentiated  from  the  rest, 
but  these  workers,  so  differentiated,  are  themselves  structurally 
distinct  from  the  males  and  fertile  females  of  the  same  species. 
Yet  the  workers  or  neuters,  being  sterile,  cannot  transmit  bene- 
ficial variation,  and  the  environment  which  justifies  such 
variation  in  the  workers  has  no  application  to  the  males  and 
perfect  females  which  do  transmit. 

The  difficulty  is  not  a  new  one,  but  the  question  is  one  of  the 
many  which  are  much  easier  to  ask  than  to  answer.  How  the 
German  Professor  replies,  and  how  his  opponent  rejoins,  and 
what  are  the  arguments  they  employ,  with  these  I  will  not  further 
weary  you,  for  whoso  will  may  read  them  in  the  pages  of  the 
'  Contemporary.'  I  have  indeed  only  referred  to  all  this  to 
demonstrate  how  Entomology  is  not  now  merely  the  innocent 
hobby  of  a  few  mild  enthusiasts,  but  has  become  the  necessary 
equipment  of  the  modern  scientific  Biologist. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  add,  as  a  further  department  of  the  new 
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Entomology,  that  economic  form  of  it  which  is  so  conspicuous  in 
America,  and  is  yearly  attaining  larger  proportions  with  us.  My 
view  of  the  case,  however,  is  that  this  is  no  part  of  the  scientific 
extension  of  Entomology.  The  study  of  chemical  manures  and 
soil  constituents  is  no  part  of  Chemistry;  it  belongs  to  the 
modern  method  of  Agriculture.  And  what  we  call  economic 
Entomology  is  also  really  a  department  of  Agriculture,  and  would 
not  be  worth  the  trouble  of  studying  except  for  the  sake  of  agri- 
culture. This  I  do  not  say  in  any  sense  of  depreciation  of  the 
labours  of  the  many  workers  in  that  field — w^orkers  who  have 
done,  and  are  doing,  most  excellent  and  valuable  work.  The 
application  and  diffusion  of  special  knowledge  gained  by  special 
research  is  one  thing,  and  a  very  necessary  one ;  but  the  attain- 
ment of  ultimate  truth  is  quite  another,  and  this  only  can 
worthily  be  called  Science. 

You  observe  how  I  harp  on  that  word  Science,  for  my 
endeavour  to-night  has  been  to  indicate  in  some  slight  way  the 
scientific  side  of  our  favourite  study ;  how  we  take  part  in  the 
general  progress  of  knowledge,  and  have  our  share  in  the  great 
physical  controversies  of  the  failing  century.  I  have  sometimes 
heard  it  asserted  that  Nature  has  lost  half  her  charm  since  we 
have  taken  to  subjecting  her  to  the  methods  of  exact  investigation, 
materialised  and  dead  are  the  epithets  descriptive  of  her  con- 
dition, the  glamour  faded,  the  enchantment  broken.  My  mind 
on  the  subject  is  different ;  I  think,  even  in  the  study  of  insects, 
we  find  an  added  fascination  and  a  deeper  meaning  as  we  look  at 
them  in  the  light  of  modern  research ;  we  have  that  sense  of  some- 
thing far  more  deeply  interfused,  that  idea  of  the  mystery  which 
underlies  all  phenomena,  the  reality  behind  the  mere  transient 
and  apparent  when  we  transcend  the  method  and  begin  to  enquire 
about  the  cause, — a  mystery  and  a  reality  which  to  the  simpler 
vision  of  our  predecessors  Avas  undiscernible. 

For  we  ourselves  are  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  and  our  sciences  after 
a  certain  point  become  mutually  interdependent  and  correlatives  of 
one  another.  To  know  one  part  of  Nature  thoroughly  the  student 
must  be  conversant  to  some  extent  with  all  her  manifestations.  He 
who  would  be  a  specialist  in  Entomology  must  seek  the  help,  if  not 
share  the  labours,  of  the  botanist,  the  geologist,  the  palaeontolo- 
gist, even  of  the  physicist  and  the  chemist.  Who  is  suflicient 
for  these  things  ?  you  may  well  ask ;  and  consequently,  although 
many  may  be  called  to  be  entomologists,  few  are  chosen  to  inter- 
pret the  secrets  of  insect  Biology.  Eor  there  are  now,  as  ever, 
entomologists  of  all  kinds,  and,  even  ignoring  the  schoolboy  and 
** young  collector"  stage,  many  call  themselves  entomologists 
whose  only  claim  to  the  title  is  a  zeal  for  acquisition  which  they 
share  with  the  bibliomaniac  and  the  philatelist.  A  collector  of 
insects  need  not  necessarily  be  an  entomologist,  although  the 
terms  seem  too  commonly  held  as  synonymous.     To  pursue  this 
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line  of  thought  much  further  might  lead  us  to  a  consideration  of 
that  commercial  kind  of  Entomology  which  is  certainly  a  new 
departure,  and  not  always  a  pleasing  one. 

I  must,  however,  restrict  myself  to  my  original  argument, 
and  my  belief  is  that  as  Entomology  has  enlarged  her  borders, 
annexed  new  fields  of  speculation,  and  discovered  possibilities 
previously  unthougbt  of,  so  her  votaries  have  become  more 
serious  ;  and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  may  discern  a  tendency  for 
the  study — at  any  rate  of  the  Lepidoptera — to  become  fashion- 
able, and  perhaps  superficially  popular,  on  the  other  we  have  as 
adherents  men  eminent  in  biological  science,  men  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  you  all,  whose  work  and  whose  influence  are  alone 
sufficient  to  redeem  Entomology  from  the  charge  of  triviality  or 
lack  of  adequate  intellectual  interest. 

So  much  for  the  present  position  of  the  study.  And  the 
future  ?  Well,  as  I  said  before,  the  time  is  past  when  the  work 
of  the  future  was  supposed  to  be  simply  the  description  and 
enumeration  and  systematic  arrangement  of  all  the  species  of 
the  Order  Insecta  now  extant  on  this  earth  ;  we  have  other  ideals. 
In  a  book  which  has  lately  attracted  much  attention,  which 
attempts  a  forecast  of  the  goal  whither  our  present  social  and 
intellectual  tendencies  are  urging  us,  the  author  indicates  his 
belief  that  the  future  of  natural  science  is  towards  specialism. 
The  possibilities  of  great  revolutionary  theories  will  soon  be 
exhausted ;  they  must  be  attacked  and  defended  in  detail ;  the 
sciences  are  yearly  becoming  more  comprehensive  and  more  pro- 
found, and  individual  work,  this  author  believes,  must  necessarily 
become  more  departmental  and  circumscribed.  And  I  think  you 
will  consider  the  forecast  a  just  one ;  the  tendency  undoubtedly 
is  towards  detail  and  subdivision  The  autocrat's  "  scaribee  " 
was  a  prototype.  First  we  had  Naturalists,  Kay  and  Linnaeus  ; 
then  came  Entomologists,  and  we  still  call  ourselves  by  that 
name,  although  there  are  really  hardly  any  Entomologists  now 
extant.  We  are  Lepidopterists,  Coleopterists,  Hemipterists,  and 
the  like.  Already  we  may  notice  a  tendency  to  further  sub- 
division, and  probably  the  next  century  may  know  us  as 
*' Aphodiists,"  '' Vanessidists,"  or  the  exhaustive  investigators 
and  recorders  of  some  extremely  limited  local  insect  fauna.  I 
fancy,  too,  that  our  studies  may  become  more  interesting  as 
they  take  a  lateral  rather  than  a  vertical  extension ;  for  in- 
stance, that  as  facilities  for  exchange  and  intercommunication 
become  enlarged,  it  will  be  preferable  to  collect  and  study,  say, 
the  Elateridse  or  the  TheclsB  of  the  world  rather  than  the 
Coleoptera  or  Lepidoptera  of  Great  Britain.  Specialists  m  petto, 
to  have  mastered  a  small  part  thoroughly,  that  will  perhaps  be 
the  laudable  ambition  of  the  entomologist  of  the  future,  and  to 
the  vast  edifice  of  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  we  shall  be 
content  if  we  have  added  but  one  single  and  inconspicuous  stone. 
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And  this  brings  us  to  our  jQnal  standpoint.  In  my  inability 
to  pursue  the  more  accustomed  path  of  the  annual  addresses,  and 
review  for  you  the  notabilia  of  the  entomological  year,  I  fear  I 
have  been  betrayed  into  an  erratic  course  among  vain  retro- 
spections and  useless  speculations.  It  is,  however,  profitable 
sometimes  to  stand  back  as  it  were,  and  view  a  matter  or  a  study 
in  which  one  is  continually  interested  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  due 
perspective  of  a  common  intellectual  atmosphere,  and  my  purpose 
to-night  has  been  to  do  this,  and  to  show  that  the  study  for  which 
our  Society  exists,  besides  being  an  anodyne  for,  and  a  refuge 
from,  the  increasing  strain  and  stress  of  our  necessary  daily 
work,  is  also  a  science,  and,  as  a  science,  is  concerned  with  the 
constant  and  ineffable  mystery  of  organic  life. 


NOTES    ON    CORSICAN     BUTTERFLIES. 
By  William  E.  Nicholson,  F.E.S. 

Mr.  Standen  has  already  given  an  excellent  account  of  his 
experiences  in  collecting  in  Corsica  (Entom.  xxvi.  pp.  236-238 
and  259-263),  and,  although  I  visited  the  island  a  month  later, 
I  have  but  little  to  add  thereto.  Some  of  the  species,  such  as 
Argynnis  eliza  and  Satyrus  neomiris,  which  were  rare  at  the  time 
of  his  visit,  occurred  in  considerable  abundance  later  on,  while 
A.  x>ciphia  var.  anargyra  was  in  profusion.  It  is  not  my  intention, 
however,  to  give  any  further  account  of  collecting  in  the  island, 
but  merely  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  interesting  problems 
presented  by  its  butterfly  fauna. 

Corsica,  although  like  England,  belonging  to  Mr.  Wallace's 
class  of  recent  continental  islands,  presents  a  very  much  larger 
amount  of  differentiation,  and  its  isolation  must  be  of  far  greater 
antiquity.  A  map  of  Pleistocene  Europe,  given  in  Mr.  Boyd  Daw- 
kins'  '  Early  Man  in  Britain,'  shows  Corsica  and  Sardinia  united 
to  the  mainland  of  Italy  in  the  direction  of  the  islands  of  Capraja 
and  Elba.  The  greater  part  of  the  sea  in  this  direction  is  within 
the  100-fathom  line,  though  there  are  some  deeper  channels  within 
the  500-fathom  line.  I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  iso- 
lation must  have  taken  place  rather  early  in  this  period  to 
account  for  some  of  the  phenomena  that  the  fauna  presents. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  fauna  is  the  absence, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  island  is  almost  entirely 
mountainous,  with  some  peaks  over  8000  feet  high,  of  any  of 
the  strictly  alpine  species  of  the  mainland.  Among  the  most 
conspicuous  absentees  are  the  genus  Parnassius,  Colias  palcenOf 
and  C.  phicomone ;  the  alpine  blues,  such  as  Lyccena  pheretes^ 
I/.  eroSf  and  L.  orbitulus,  LycaenidsB  generally  being  very  poorly 
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represented  ;  the  genus  Melitcea,  though  represented  by  at  least 
a  dozen  species  on  the  mainland ;  and,  most  striking  of  all,  the 
genus  Erehia,  though  upwards  of  twenty  species  occur  in 
Switzerland  and  South  Eastern  France.  I  was  at  first  very 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  complete  absence  of  all  mountain 
butterflies ;  and  the  only  explanation  that  I  can  offer  is,  that  the 
island  was  isolated  from  the  mainland  before  the  increasing  cold 
in  the  arctic  regions,  which  w^as  to  culminate  in  a  glacial  epoch 
for  Europe,  had  driven  the  species  which  now  inhabit  the  alps  of 
Europe  from  the  circumpolar  region,  whence  they  probably 
originated.  From  the  number  of  genera  common  to  the 
palsearctic  and  nearctic  regions,  the  greater  part  of  the  European 
fauna  appears  to  have  been  of  circumpolar  origin ;  but  probably 
a  very  much  less  degree  of  cold  would  have  sufficed  to  drive 
many  of  the  species  south,  those  which  are  at  present  found  only 
in  the  mountains  of  Europe  being  the  last  to  retreat  before  it. 
Considerable  traces  of  local  glaciation  exist  in  the  island  itself, 
as  the  presence  of  alpine  tarns  in  rock  basins  under  the  steep 
cliffs  near  the  summits  of  the  higher  peaks,  such  as  the  Monte 
Eotondo  and  the  Monte  d'Oro,  and  the  smooth  rounded  surfaces 
presented  by  the  higher  slopes  of  the  mountains ;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  glaciers  were  of  any  extent,  and,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  a  recent  article  in  the  '  Fortnightly,' 
no  lake  basins  occur  in  the  island  in  the  lower  valleys.  The 
cold,  however,  may  have  been  sufficiently  intense  to  have 
destroyed  any  species  of  the  Eur- African  fauna  which  may  have 
inhabited  the  island.  The  only  African  butterfly  at  present  found 
there  is  Charaxes  jasius,  w^hich  is  also  found  in  the  South  of 
France.  I  gathered  from  a  French  Coleopterist  that  there  was 
a  certain  proportion  of  African  forms  among  the  beetles. 

The  entire  absence  of  alpine  butterflies  is  but  one  of  the 
features  of  interest  that  the  fauna  presents,  and  probably  no- 
where so  close  at  hand  can  the  gradation  from  species  identical 
with  those  on  the  mainland  "  through  slight  varieties,  local  forms 
and  insular  races  to  well-defined  species,"  to  use  Mr.  Wallace's 
words,  be  so  well  studied. 

The  same  remarks  apply,  of  course,  to  the  sister  island  of 
Sardinia,  from  which  the  isolation  must  be  comparatively  recent, 
as  the  straits  of  Bonifazio  are  only  ten  miles  across  at  the 
present  time.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  obtain  a, 
Corsican  record  of  Epinephele  nurag,  which  may  possibly  be 
confined  to  Sardinia.  It  appears  to  be  rare  in  collections,  and 
was  described  by  Ghiliani  from  Sardinian  specimens. 

Slight  variation  is  exhibited  by  a  number  of  species  found  in 
the  island,  and  many  of  these  are  noted  by  Mr.  Standen, 
e.g.,  Lyccsna  baton,  L.astrarche,  Vanessa  c-albuni,  and  Epinephele 
ianira,  to  which  might  be  added  Afgynnis  paphia  var.  anargyra, 
which,  although  not  peculiar  to  the  island,  is,  I  believe,  more 
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abundant  there  than  on  the  mainland,  and  tends  to  wholly 
replace  the  type. 

Among  the  species  presenting  what  may  be  considered  local 
forms  may  be  classed  Polijommatus  -phloeas  and  Lycana  cegon 
var.  Corsica.  The  P.  phloeas  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Standen  as 
belonging  to  the  form  eleus,  and  no  doubt  they  are  close  to  this 
form.  They  do  not,  however,  exhibit  the  tails  quite  so  con- 
spicuously as  the  true  eleus,  and  they  are  considerably  blacker 
than  any  eleus  that  I  possess.  Moreover,  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  temperature  forms  like  eleus,  but  rather  to  be  a  well-marked 
local  race.  They  occur  throughout  the  season,  and  at  various 
altitudes.  The  majority  of  my  own  specimens  came  from  the 
slopes  of  the  Pointe  Ceppo,  just  above  Vizzavona,  where  the 
mean  temperature  would  be  decidedly  below  that  of  the  South 
of  England.  L.  cegoji  var.  Corsica  has  been  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Jones  to  the  Entomological  Society.  The  female  of  this  variety 
is  beautifully  shot  with  blue,  and  the  spots  on  the  under  side 
vary  considerably.  In  the  majority  of  specimens  they  are  large 
and  pale. 

There  are  five  well-marked  examples  of  insular  races,  viz., 
Euchlo'e  tagis  var.  insalaris,  Vanessa  urticce  var.  icknusa,  Satyrus 
semele  var.  aristceus,  Pararge  megcera  var.  tigelius,  and  Syrichthus 
sao  var.  therapne.  E.  tagis  var.  insularis  is  an  insular  race  of  a 
species  which  varies  considerably  on  the  mainland,  the  var. 
hellezina  found  in  the  south-east  of  France  being  intermediate 
between  this  variety  and  the  type  as  found  in  Spain.  Vanessa 
urticce  var.  ichnusa  is  evidently  a  nascent  species.  It  would 
appear  to  be  single-brooded,  though  the  larvae  resulting  from  the 
hybernating  females  may  be  found  over  a  considerable  period. 
It  chiefly  frequents  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  island,  and  a 
number  of  specimens  were  noticed  disporting  themselves  on  the 
summit  of  the  Monte  d'Oro,  at  nearly  8000  feet.  The  inner 
marginal  spot  on  the  fore  wings  is  occasionally  quite  well  deve- 
loped, and  faint  traces  of  the  central  spots  are  sometimes 
visible,  either  the  result  of  reversion  or  of  an  occasional  cross 
with  an  immigrant  from  the  mainland.  As  pointed  out  by  Lang, 
this  variety  is  quite  distinct  from  the  so-called  ichnusa  occasion- 
ally bred  in  England,  being  much  less  angular  in  outline  than 
the  type.  It  is  curious  that  an  intermediate  form,  the  var. 
turcica,  should  be  found  in  the  Balkans  and  Asia  Minor. 
Satyrus  semele  var.  arisUeus  is  very  distinct  from  the  type.  The 
fore  wings  are  more  fulvous,  and  the  female  has  three  small 
white  dots  near  the  margin  of  the  hind  wing,  which  occasionally 
occur  in  the  type,  but  are  more  usual  in  this  variety.  M.  Mabille 
considers  it  a  distinct  species,  and  says  that  "  the  larva  presents 
constant  differences,  and  never  varies  itself."  A  study  of  Corsican 
forms,  however,  renders  one's  conceptions  of  a  species  very  inde- 
finite.    The   specimen  figured  by  Lang  hardly  represents  the 
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specimens  I  captured  at  Corte,  which,  although  brightly  marked, 
are  scarcely  larger  than  the  English  form.  This  variety  is  stated 
by  Lang  to  occur  also  in  Sicily,  which  is  strange  if  it  is  a  form 
differentiated  by  isolation,  as  Sicily  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
joined  to  Corsica  in  recent  geological  time  otherwise  than  by  the 
mainland  of  Italy.  Pararge  megcera  var.  tigelius  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  type,  and  the  darker  markings  are  not  so  pro- 
nounced. Southern  Megcera  have,  however,  the  same  tendencies 
on  the  mainland,  and  I  possess  somewhat  similar  forms  from 
Malta.  Syrichthiis  sao  var.  therapne  is  a  very  distinct  form  of  a 
species  which  is  rather  more  constant  than  most  of  its  congeners 
on  the  mainland.  It  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  type,  and 
the  white  spots  have  a  yellowish  tinge.  Like  other  purely  Cor- 
sican  butterflies,  it  has  a  wide  range  in  the  island,  occurring  at 
the  sea-level  near  Ajaccio,  and  at  an  elevation  of  over  4000  feet 
near  Viz  z  a  von  a. 

The  well-defined  speoies  peculiar  to  the  island,  in  common 
with  Sardinia,  are  Papilio  hospiton,  Argynnis  elizay  Satyrus  neo- 
iniris,  Epinephele  nurag,  and  Cwnonympha  corinna.  Some  of 
these,  though  perfectly  distinct,  have  a  rather  close  affinity  with 
species  occurring  on  the  mainland.  The  best  known  of  them, 
P.  hospitoUf  clearly  has  affinities  with  P.  machaoiif  and,  from  its 
more  dusky  appearance  and  less  definite  markings,  it  might  be 
the  older  form.  It  must,  however,  be  quite  distinct  at  the 
present  time,  as  P.  machaon  is  not  uncommon  in  the  island, 
often  frequenting  the  same  banks,  and  I  never  heard  of  the 
capture  of  a  hybrid.  If  really  the  representative  of  a  form  from 
which  P.  machaon  may  have  sprung,  it  must  have  been  isolated 
at  a  very  remote  time,  and  P.  machaon  must  have  subsequently 
obtained  a  footing  in  the  island.  Several  larvae  were  found  in 
July  on  Peucedanum  paniculatum ;  they  are  paler  than  those  of 
P.  machaon^  and  are  said  by  M.  Gene,  quoted  by  Lang,  to  be 
spiny.  In  the  early  stages  they  certainly  are  spiny,  in  common 
with  those  of  P.  machaon ;  but  they  gradually  lose  their  spines  on 
their  different  ecdyses,  and  the  adult  larvae  are  quite  smooth. 
Argynnis  eliza  and  Satyrus  neomiris  are  not  so  closely  allied  to 
any  continental  species.  As  pointed  out  by  Lang,  A,  eliza  is 
probably  nearer  to  A.  niobe  or  A.  adippe  than  to  A.  aglaia,  to 
which  the  greenish  ground  colour  of  the  under  side  of  the  hind 
wings  lends  it  a  superficial  resemblance.  S.  neomiris  has  its 
nearest  congener  in  S.  arethusa  on  the  mainland — an  affinity 
better  seen  in  the  females  of  the  two  species,  as  indeed  is  usual 
with  allied  species.  It  is,  however,  quite  distinct,  and  varies 
(especially  in  the  light  band  on  the  fore  wings  of  the  male)  very 
considerably  in  itself.  Epinephele  nurag  has  already  been  noted 
as  possibly  not  occurring  in  Corsica  ;  its  nearest  congener  on  the 
mainland  is  probably  E,  lycaon,  Coenonympha  corinna  was  by 
far  the  commonest  butterfly  near  Vizzavona,  occurring  up  to  an 
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altitude  of  about  6000  feet  on  the  Monte  d'Oro.  Its  nearest  ally 
on  the  Continent  would  appear  to  be  C,  clorusy  which  has  very 
similar  habits.  It  appears,  unlike  C.  dorus,  as  far  as  my  expe- 
rience with  that  insect  goes,  to  have  a  succession  of  broods 
throughout  the  summer,  and  the  later  broods  are  much  darker 
than  the  earlier  ones.  It  is  stated  by  Lang  to  occur  in 
Sicily,  and,  on  the  authority  of  Boisduval,  in  Calabria.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  it  is  of  course  only  a  species  having  rather  a 
limited  distribution.  It  would,  however,  be  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  Corsican  forms  with  those  from  the  mainland.  In 
Hofmaun's  '  Schmetterlinge  Europas  '  Corsica  and  Sardinia  are 
the  only  localities  given  for  the  species. 

Lewes,  Feb.  22nd,  1894. 


CALLIMORPHA     HERA     IN     SOUTH    DEVON. 
[By  E.  F.  Studd. 

This  insect  is  undoubtedly  now  naturalised  in  South  Devon, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  history  of  its  original  introduction. 
The  '  Entomologist '  contains  numerous  records  of  its  capture  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  within  the  last  three  years  the  Eev. 
C.  E.  Benthali,  an  ardent  entomologist,  has  come  to  reside  at 
Cofton,  a  village  between  Starcross  and  Dawlish,  in  the  centre 
of  its  haunts.  The  very  first  summer  of  his  residence  there 
he  captured  several,  and  has  done  so  each  year  since,  his 
garden  being  a  favourite  locality.  The  fact  that  directly  an 
observant  entomologist  settled  and  worked  in  the  district,  he  took 
the  insect  in  considerable  numbers,  and  also  found  the  larvaB, 
nearly  full  fed,  in  his  garden,  suggests  the  possibility  that  it  may 
have  been  there  from  time  immemorial,  and  only  required  to  be 
regularly  worked  for  to  be  taken.  The  fact  that,  without  being 
specially  worked  for,  isolated  specimens  were  from  time  to  time 
unexpectedly  taken,  over  a  long  series  of  years,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of,  and  even  at  some  considerable  distance  from,  its  present 
known  centre,  points  in  the  same  direction.  Add  to  this  that 
that  centre  was  not  known  as  such,  and  is  not  a  place  likely  to 
be  pitched  on  by  a  casual  entomologist,  unless  specially  directed 
there,  and  the  possibility  becomes  a  probability. 

In  the  year  1892  Mr.  Benthali  captured,  or  had  brought  to 
him  by  the  villagers,  thirteen  specimens,  including  four  of  the 
var.  lutescens.  From  a  female,  taken  in  that  year  on  Sept.  12th, 
he  obtained  a  batch  of  eggs,  laid  on  the  14th.  These  hatched  on 
the  22nd  and  23rd,  and  on  Oct.  5th  he  very  kindly  presented  me 
with  ten  of  the  small  larvae,  from  which  the  following  notes 
were  made ; — 
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On  that  date  they  were  slightly  under  one- eighth  of  an  inch 
long,  and,  viewed  with  the  naked  eye,  were  almost  exactly  like 
the  young  larvae  of  Arctia  villicdy  except  for  the  slightly  ringed 
appearance  hereinafter  mentioned  ;  in  fact,  I  find  that,  with  that 
exception,  I  have  in  my  note-book,  describing  the  larvae  of  each 
species  independently,  made  use  of  practically  the  same  words. 
They  were  then — viz.,  at  twelve  to  thirteen  days  old — of  a  greenish 
greyish  yellow,  with  darkish  hairs,  and  they  had  a  suggestion, 
but  no  more,  of  being  slightly  ringed.  They  usually  lay  straight 
out,  but  if  touched  at  once  rolled  into  a  ball.  I  fed  them  at  first 
on  dandelion  leaves  and  borage ;  but  after  about  a  week,  finding 
that  they  preferred  dandelion,  I  supplied  them  with  leaves  of 
that  plant  alone. 

On  Oct.  10th  they  commenced  to  moult  for  the  first  time, 
finishing  about  the  13th,  and  I  lost  one,  which  died  during  the 
process.  On  Oct.  27th  they  commenced  their  second  moult, 
finishing  about  Oct.  30th.  On  the  last-named  date  their  length 
was  about  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and  they  were  slightly 
darker  than  before,  the  body  being  a  dark  greyish  brown,  with 
what  appeared  to  be  a  broad  medio-dorsal  band  of  bronzy  yellow. 
On  Nov.  10th  they  commenced  their  third  moult,  and  had  all 
finished  by  the  15th  except  one,  which  remained  very  small.  By 
Nov.  22nd,  however,  this  small  one  had  fed  up  to  the  size  of  the 
others,  so  I  assume  it  must  have  moulted  in  the  meantime,  un- 
noticed by  me.  On  Nov.  15th  their  average  length  was  rather 
over  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  sides  dark  brown,  almost  black,  with  a 
bright  coppery  dorsal  band,  with  two  white  spots  on  each  segment. 
The  belly,  prolegs  and  claspers  were  mouse-coloured,  and  they 
were  covered  with  dark  bristly  hairs. 

From  this  third  moult  until  Dec.  3rd  they  did  not  seem  to 
move  or  feed,  but  appeared  to  be  hybernating.  On  Dec.  3rd  all 
but  two  seemed  to  wake  up,  and  recommenced  to  feed.  By  Dec. 
15th  all  but  the  two  were  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long. 
On  Dec.  16th  one  of  the  small  ones  recommenced  to  feed,  and  on 
Jan.  1st  the  remaining  one  did  so.  By  Jan.  18th  this  last  was 
slightly  larger  than  the  others,  which  had  apparently  shrunk, 
having  had  the  appearance  of  hybernating  for  some  little  time. 
On  Jan.  20th,  the  frost  having  just  broken  up  and  the  weather 
being  very  mild,  some  of  them  recommenced  feeding,  and  during 
the  night  of  Jan.  21-22  one  moulted  for  the  fourth  time,  and 
by  Feb.  6th  they  had  all  done  so.  During  the  night  of  Feb. 
ll-12th  one  moulted  for  the  fifth  time,  and  up  to  Feb.  26th  six 
had  done  so,  Those  which  had  moulted  were  much  lighter  and 
brighter  than  those  which  had  not,  and  grew  very  rapidly,  the 
largest  being  then  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long.  Behind 
the  white  spots  on  each  segment  two  fulvous  brown  blotches  had 
appeared,  one  above  the  other  in  a  slanting  direction. 

On  March  1st  the  largest  was  just  under  one  inch  long,  and 
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during  the  night  of  March  8-9th  it  moulted  for  the  sixth  and 
last  time.  On  March  12th  this  one  was  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  on  the  19th  an  inch  and  five-eighths.  On  April  17th 
it  commenced  to  spin  threads  on  the  muslin  cover  of  its  box,  but 
languished,  and  by  May  1st  was  unmistakably  dead. 

By  April  13th  all  the  remaining  larvae  except  one,  which  had 
died,  had  moulted  for  the  sixth  time,  and  I  was  able  to  preserve 
a  full-grown  one. 

The  following  is  an  exact  description  of  the  larva  after  its 
final  change,  made  from  living  specimens.  The  previous  descrip- 
tions have  merely  been  to  give  the  general  appearance  as  they 
would  strike  a  casual  observer  at  the  different  ages,  the  markings 
of  the  full-fed  larvae,  though  probably  all  present  clearly  enough 
in  its  earlier  stages  if  viewed  through  a  powerful  magnifying- 
glass,  not  being  clearly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  larva  after  its  final  change  is  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  increasing  to  an  inch  and  five-eighths  when  full-fed.  It  is 
almost  cylindrical,  tapering  slightly  from  the  centre  both  ways, 
towards  the  head  and  anal  segment.  The  head,  as  Newman 
observes  (Entom.  vi.  p.  34),  is  black  and  glabrous,  and  narrower 
than  the  second  segment.  It  is  also,  as  he  says,  distinctly 
notched  on  the  crown,  and  with  convex  cheeks.  The  legs,  like 
the  head,  are  shining  black.  The  back  is  black,  and  is  marked 
on  each  segment  with  a  cluster  of  warts.  The  cluster  extends 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  back  and  length  of  each  segment, 
meeting  the  similar  clusters  on  the  adjoining  segments,  and  so 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  ragged  dorsal  band  in  the  young  larvae. 
Tbe  upper  part  of  the  sides  is  black ;  the  lower  portion  and  the 
belly,  prolegs,  and  claspers  mouse-colour  tinged  with  lilac,  the 
prolegs  and  claspers  being  streaked  with  fulvous-brown  markings. 
On  each  segment,  in  a  line  with  the  spiracles,  are  white  marks 
with  a  lemon  tinge  and  a  slight  indication  of  a  black  border  to 
them,  one  towards  the  front  of  each  segment  and  one  towards 
the  rear,  and  four  fulvous-brown  warts  one  below  the  other. 
From  the  warts  on  back  and  sides  spring  tufts  of  light  fulvous- 
brown  bristles.  The  spiracles,  nine  in  number,  are  black.  The 
claspers  are  stretched  out  behind  when  at  rest,  and  the  larva 
generally  lies  perfectly  straight  out,  but  if  touched  at  once  rolls 
into  a  ball. 


> 


The  accompanying  drawing,  made  from  a  living  specimen, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Benthall,  gives  an  admirable 
representation  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  larva. 
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When  full-fed  the  larva  spins  a  white  semi-transparent  web 

of  threads  strained  very  tight,  looking  much  like  an  inverted 

tent,  and  in  it,  as  in  a  cradle,  changes,  in  from  a  week  to  ten 

days,  to  a  reddish  brown  shining  pupa,  about  three-fourths  of  an 

nch  long. 

My  first  larva  to  pupate  sucessfully  was  on  May  18th,  when 
two  turned.  Another  pupated  on  June  15th,  but  the  remainder, 
after  spinning  up,  wasted  away  and  died.  Of  those  which 
pupated  on  May  18th  one  died  shortly  after,  and  the  other 
emerged  some  time  between  the  mornings  of  June  16th  and  17th. 
I  was  away  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night  on  the  16th,  on 
a  collecting  expedition,  and  unfortunately  did  not  look  at  my 
pupae  till  the  morning  of  the  17th,  and  therefore  am  unable 
to  say  whether  the  imago  emerged  during  the  day  or  night. 
When  I  found  it,  it  was  banging  about,  and  unhappily  had  slightly 
chipped  one  of  its  wings. 

On  the  morning  of  July  5th  I  found  that  the  remaining  one, 
which  had  pupated  on  June  16th,  had  emerged  during  the  night 
or  early  morning.  It,  too,  was  banging  about,  but  had  luckily 
not  injured  itself.  Both  these  specimens  are  typical,  but  in  each 
case  the  hind  wings  are  slightly  puckered,  the  right  more  than 
the  left. 

Mr.  Benthall  informs  me  that  from  the  remainder  of  the 
eggs  referred  to,  providing  in  all  about  sixty  larvae,  exclusive  of 
the  ten  he  gave  to  me,  he  succeeded  in  rearing  seven,  including 
two  of  var.  lutescens.  I  saw  his  larvae  some  time  in  April,  when 
they  seemed  in  about  the  same  stage  as  mine.  He  kept  them 
in  a  heated  greenhouse,  feeding  on  dandelion  leaves,  and,  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  greater  heat,  those  he  bred  had  not  the  puckered 
hind  wings  which  mine  had,  and  which  seem  usual  in  bred  spe- 
cimens, as  noted  by  Mr.  Robinson  (*  Entom.  Eecord,'  iv.  p.  243). 
Mine  were  reared  in  my  study,  which  was  kept  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  a  living  room,  and  they  were  not  near  the  fire. 
After  they  pupated  I  sprinkled  the  webs  occasionally  with  tepid 
water. 

Mr.  Benthall  assures  me  that  he  found  the  larvae  cannibals, 
especially  if  kept  short  of  food.  I  did  not  myself  observe  this, 
but  mine  were  constantly  supplied  with  plenty  of  fresh  leaves. 
His  experience,  contrary  to  that  of  Mr.  Eobinson  (I.  c),  is  that 
the  var.  lutescens  is  much  rarer  than  the  typical  scarlet  form, 
and  though  he  has  taken  them  of  all  shades  of  yellow,  and 
once,  as  he  tells  me,  saw  one  of  a  milky  white  colour  (which 
unfortunately  he  failed  to  capture),  he  has  not  seen  any  orange 
ones. 

Oxton,  Exeter,  Jan.,  1894. 

Suice  writing  the  above  I  have  submitted  it  to  Mr.  Benthall, 
and  his  observations  entirely  agree  with  mine,  with  the  following 
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exception,  which  I  think  it  best  to  give  in  his  own  words.  He 
writes : — "  Mine  pupated  under  ground,  forming  a  slight  earthen 
cocoon.  The  only  pupa  I  have  got  in  a  natural  state  was  also 
in  an  earthen  cocoon,  between  the  branches  of  a  dandelion 
root,  which  I  had  cut  about  two  inches  below  the  surface  and 
one  inch  below  the  junction.  This  emerged,  but  was  crumpled 
a  little." 

I  was  moving  about  a  good  deal  while  breeding  mine,  and  as  I 
wished  to  take  them  about  with  me  for  the  purpose  of  observation, 
I  was  unable  to  keep  them  supplied  with  earth.  Is  it  usual  for 
larvae,  whose  nature  it  is  to  pupate  under  ground,  to  spin  webs 
and  pupate  in  them  if  they  have  no  earth  ? 

Feb.  2nd,  1894. 


A  CATALOGUE   OF  THE   LEPIDOPTERA  OF  IRELAND. 

By  W.  F.  de  Vismes  Kane,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  44.) 
CYMATOPHOIUDJ^. 

Thyatira  derasa,  L.  —  This  widely-spread  insect,  though 
found  in  almost  every  suitable  locality,  occurs  in  but  compara- 
tively few  places  in  abundance.  Nowhere  in  Ireland  have  I  found 
it  in  such  swarms  as  occasionally  I  have  seen  of  T.  hatis.  It 
chiefly  affects  wooded  districts  in  the  lowlands,  whereas  hatis  is 
to  be  found  in  mountain  glens  at  considerable  altitudes.  The 
following  localities  do  not  in  any  way  exhibit  its  wide  distribution, 
but  show  a  varied  selection  of  shore  and  inland : — 

It  is  fairly  abundant  in  Galway,  at  Clonbrock  and  Castle 
Taylor ;  at  Drumreaske,  Co.  Monaghan  ;  near  Kenmare  and  Kil- 
larney,  Co.  Kerry ;  Killynon  and  elsewhere  in  Westmeath ;  and 
in  parts  of  the  Co.  Wicklow.  Only  occasionally  found  at  Knock- 
narea,  Sligo  (R.) ;  Derry  (W.  E.  H.) ;  Renvyle,  Connemara,  Co. 
Galway  ;  Favour  Royal,  Tyrone  ;  Farnham,  Co.  Cavan  ;  Cromlyn 
{Mrs.  B.),  Westmeath;  Killiney,  Kingstown,  and  Howth,  Co. 
Dublin  ;  near  Banagher,  and  Toberdaly,  King's  Co. 

Thyatira  batis,  L — Equally  widely  distributed  as  the  last 
species  in  woodlands,  but,  though  only  of  occasional  occurrence 
in  some  districts,  it  occasionally  appears  in  great  numbers.  On 
the  wooded  shores  of  L.  Gill,  Co.  Sligo,  I  have  seen  it  in  clouds 
at  sugar ;  also  on  the  shores  of  L.  Oughter,  near  Killeshandra, 
Co.  Cavan  ;  and  it  is  very  common  at  Clonbrock,  Co.  Galway. 
In  mountain  glens,  in  Kerry  and  elsewhere,  I  have  met  with  it 
in  great  abundance,  and  as  persistent  and  troublesome  as  Xi/lo- 
phasia  monoglypha,  though  usually  it  is  rather  skittish  and  shy 
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when  occurring  singly.  Some  examples,  apparently  quite  fresh 
specimens,  have  very  little  pink  in  the  spots.  The  trivial  aber- 
ration juncta  of  Tutt  occasionally  occurs. 

Cymatophora  or,  Fb. — Very  local  and  rare.  All  the  Irish 
specimens  I  have  seen  are  characterised  by,  (a),  absence  of  rose 
or  purple  tint ;  (6),  ground  colour  of  a  paler  grey  than  the 
generality  of  British  specimens,  a  trait  notable  also  in  Irish 
C.duplaris;  (c),  stigmata  inconspicuous,  not  being  thrown  into 
relief  by  a  fuscous  ground  colour,  as  in  most  Scotch  and  English 
specimens;  ((i),  the  fasciae  on  either  side  of  the  stigmata  are 
strongly  marked.  The  above  description,  however,  is  written 
from  examples  from  five  Irish  localities  only,  the  one  from  Clon- 
brock  having  a  darker  ground  than  the  rest.  One  example  is  of 
so  distinct  a  character  that  I  think  the  aberration  worthy  of  a 
name.  It  is  of  a  female  from  Farnham,  Co.  Cavan,  and  displays 
the  most  extreme  of  the  above  characters,  the  ground  colour 
being  pearly  white,  almost  obliterating  all  traces  of  the  stigmata, 
and  the  fasciae  are  formed  of  very  broad  and  almost  black  lines. 
One  other  similar  example,  from  Scotland,  I  was  shown  some 
years  ago,  in  Mr.  Grigg's  cabinet,  at  Bristol.  I  propose  to 
designate  it  as  ab.  gaelica,  to  indicate  the  two  countries  in  which 
the  specimens  have  occurred. 

In  comparing  the  Irish  form  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  I  am 
in  some  difficulty,  as  Mr.  Tutt,  with  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  mentions  that  out  of  a  long  range  of  British  speci- 
mens he  has  very  few  that  are  not  tinged  with  rose-colour ;  and 
again,  that  the  Scottish  insects  are  of  a  paler  ground  colour  than 
the  Kentish,  and  presumably  those  of  Southern  England  generally. 
See  the  description  of  var.  scotica  in  '  British  Noctuae.'  I  must 
accept  this  dictum  as  generally  correct,  but  will  add  that  the 
Irish  C.  or  has  a  paler  ground  than  Mr.  Tutt's  Scottish  series, 
or  those  from  Sutherland  and  the  I.  of  Lewes  in  Mr.  Adkin's 
fine  collection.  Also  that  Mr.  Adkin's  series  from  Darenth  Wood 
approximate  more  nearly  to  our  form,  both  in  the  absence  of 
rose  tinting  and  in  the  grey  ground.  I  have  bred  specimens  from 
Epping  Forest  without  any  rosy  tinge,  but,  as  Mr.  Tutt  describes, 
very  dingy,  one  being  so  brown  and  devoid  of  markings  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  identify  if  it  had  been  a  single  spe- 
cimen. Dr.  Buchanan  White  writes  {in  litt.),  "  I  have  none  with 
a  white  central  band.  Ground  colour  rather  dark.  I  have  no 
English  or  Irish  examples  to  compare  with,  but  the  one  French 
specimen  I  possess  is  browner  and  more  unicolorous  than  my 
Scottish  series." 

Localities  :  Markree  Castle,  and  several  at  Eockwood,  L.  Gill, 
Co.  Sligo,  where  Mr.  Euss  also  took  the  larvae  on  an  aspen ; 
Powerscourt,  Co.  Wicklow  {Greene) ^  one  specimen;  one  ditto 
Derry  (0.) ;  and  ditto  Clonbrock  {R.E.D.),  of  dingy  brownish 
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grey  ground  colour,  like  the  English  form,  fasciae  not  dark  but 
well-defined. 

Ab.  gaelica.    Farnham,  Co.  Cavan,  one  female  specimen. 

Cymatophora  duplaris,  L.,  var.  argentea,  Tutt. — The  almost 
unicolorous  Linnean  type  does  not  occur  to  my  knowledge  in 
Ireland.  Irish  examples,  from  which  Mr.  Tutt  described  this 
variety,  are  all  of  a  silvery  grey  colour,  but  the  transverse  bands 
vary  much  in  width  and  in  depth  of  tone,  being  sometimes  only 
slightly  represented  by  a  shading  of  dirty  grey.  The  most  bril- 
liant specimen  I  have  ever  seen  was  taken  at  Drumreaske,  Co. 
Monaghan,  and  was  almost  white  and  black  when  freshly  taken, 
and  is  comparable  to  the  ab.  gaelica  of  C.  or  in  the  trenchant 
contrast  of  coloration.  In  addition  to  the  Lincolnshire  locality 
noted  by  Mr.  Tutt,  the  late  Frederick  Bond  informed  me  that 
the  var.  argentea  is  commonly  taken  in  the  South  of  England ; 
and  also  that  Mr.  Tutt's  var.  obscura  is  not  confined  to  Scotland, 
but  was  bred  by  Mr.  Bond  from  Tilgate  larvae  near  Brighton. 
Dr.  Buchanan  White  also  writes  that  none  of  his  Scottish  C.  du- 
plaris can  be  called  pale,  though  variable  in  tone  of  ground 
colour,  but  that  his  English  specimens  have  more  of  a  brownish 
tinge,  and  are  smaller.  Apparently  the  Irish  forms  of  both 
species  differ  in  a  parallel  direction  from  those  of  Scotland  and 
parts  of  England. 

Localities:  Ballycastle,  one  (Curz),  Co.  Derry;  Ardara,  one 
(J.)>  Co.  Donegal ;  Knockiiarea,  rare  (R.),  Eockwood,  Hazlewood, 
and  Markree  Castle,  occasional,  Co.  Sligo ;  Drumreaske,  Co. 
Monaghan ;  Favour  Eoyal,  not  very  rare  ;  Altadiawan,  nume- 
rous, Tyrone  ;  Farnham,  Co.  Cavan,  a  few ;  Cookesborough  and 
Killynon,  Westmeath,  not  very  rare  {Miss  R.  and  K.) ;  Belleisle, 
Fermanagh;  Glendalough  and  MoycuUen,  Connemara,  and 
Merlin  Park,  Co.  Galway ;  Crossmalina,  Co.  Mayo,  not  rare; 
Tinahely  {Bw.),  Co.  Wicklow;  Cappagh,  Co.  Waterford  ;  Killar- 
ney  {B.  and  K.),  near  Kenmare,  scarce,  and  Glengarriff,  not 
scarce,  Co.  Kerry ;  Crookhaven,  one,  Co.  Cork. 

[Note. — I  omitted,  when  recording  the  larvae  of  Bomhyx 
quercus,  taken  at  Killarney  by  Mr.  Watts,  to  say  that  the  resulting 
imago  was  var.  callunce.] 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES     ON     BALTIA,   Moore,    AND    MESAPIA,    Kirby. 

By  James  Edwards,  F.E.S. 

In  his  original  description  of  Mesapia  shawii,  Bates  says 
(Henderson  and  Hume,  Lahore  to  Yarkand,  p.  305)  that  the 
neuration  is  the  same  as  that  of  peloria.  Hew.,  except  that  the 
second  branch  of  the  subcostal  is  emitted  long  after  the  end  of 
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the  cell.  Moore,  in  founding  the  genus  Baltia  on  the  same 
insect  (Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1878,  p.  228),  disposes  of  this 
fiction,  and  describes  the  venation  accurately  enough,  but  in 
language  which  might  not  seem  quite  clear  to  students  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  the  veins  on  the  numerical  system.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  veins  5,  6,  7  and  8  are  stalked  from  the  upper 
angle  of  the  cell  in  the  male,  and  in  the  female  vein  5  arises  at 
or  just  beyond  the  upper  angle  of  the  cell ;  the  five  subcostal 
branches  of  which  Moore  speaks  are  present  in  all  the  specimens 
which  I  have  examined, — that  is  to  say,  vein  8  is  present  but 
extremely  short,  as  in  typical  Pieris ;  indeed,  the  position  of 
vein  5  in  the  fore  wing  (which  is  the  same  as  Moore's  radial 
branch  of  the  subcostal)  is  the  main  feature,  in  point  of  venation, 
which  separates  Baltia  from  Pieris.  A  few  other  Pierid  genera 
have  nearly  or  quite  the  same  position  of  vein  5  in  the  fore  wing, 
but  they  are  otherwise  widely  separated  from  Baltia.  These 
are — Pseudojpontia,  Plotz,  a  curious  African  genus,  with  the  cell 
not  more  than  one-third  as  long  as  the  fore  wing,  and  veins  5,  6 
and  7  stalked  ;  Elodina,  Feld.,  a  genus  found  principally  in  the 
Australian  region,  in  which  vein  5  springs  from  the  upper  angle 
of  the  cell,  and  6,  7  and  8  are  stalked,  but  vein  8  is  given  off 
about  midway  between  the  upper  angle  of  the  cell  and  the  base 
of  vein  7  ;  Phyllocharis,  Schatz,  in  which  vein  5,  the  stalk  which 
bears  veins  6,  7,  8  and  9,  and  vein  10,  all  spring  from  the  upper 
angle  of  the  cell ;  and  Phulia,  H.-S.,  in  which  vein  5  and  the 
long  stalk  which  bears  veins  6  and  7  spring  from  the  upper  angle 
of  the  cell.  Moore's  expression,  "  allied  to  Mesapia,''  is  mis- 
leading with  regard  to  the  genus  Baltia :  allied  to  Mesapia  it 
undoubtedly  is,  in  that  both  peloiia.  Hew.,  and  shawii,  Bates,  are 
Pierids ;  but  there  the  alliance  ends,  as  the  two  insects  are  very 
distinct  both  in  facies  and  venation. 

Dr.  Dixey  (in  litt.)  does  not  share  Mr.  Kirby's  opinion  (ante^ 
p.  100),  that  the  specimens  in  the  Hope  collection  at  Oxford  are 
so  different  from  Groum-Grshimailo's  figures  of  Pieris  shawii 
(Kom.  Mem.  sur.  Lep.  p.  222,  1. 10,  fig.  2,  a,  h)  that  they  probably 
represent  a  distinct  but  allied  species. 

Synchloe  butleri,  Moore,  agrees  with  shawii  in  point  of  vena- 
tion, save  that  the  disco-cellulars  of  the  hind  wing  are  much 
more  oblique,  and  the  cell,  consequently,  more  pointed. 

Pieris  peloria,  Hew.,  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a.nAporia; 
that  is,  if  hippia,  Brem.,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  Aporla;  but  if 
the  latter  name  be  restricted  to  cratcegi,  L.,  then  the  name 
Mesapia  might  be  applied  to  those  Aporias  in  which  the  hind 
wing  below  is  yellow  or  yellowish,  with  the  veins  more  or  less 
broadly  margined  with  black.  It  would  then  include  hippia, 
Brem.,  martineti,  Ob.,  goutelli,  Ob.,  bieti,  Ob.,  &c. 

Mr.  Kirby's  description  of  the  venation  of  the  fore  wing  in 
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peloriay  Hew.  (ante,  p.  101),  seems  somewhat  at  variance  with 
the  fact,  particularly  as  he  says  "  the  third  (subcostal)  emitted 
a  little  beyond  the  cell  and  running  to  the  costa  just  before  the 
apex,  the  fourth  emitted  about  half-way  between  the  end  of  the 
cell  and  the  apex."  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this'  description 
applies  to  the  insect  under  consideration  at  all,  because  vein  7 
(which,  I  presume,  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Kirby's  fourth  subcostal,  as 
it  certainly  is  the  fourth  subcostal  of  Schatz)  arises  at  a  point  at 
least  twice  as  far  from  the  end  of  the  cell  as  from  the  apex  of  the 
wing.  Mr.  Kirby's  third  subcostal  I  cannot  identify  with  cer- 
tainty ;  but  it  is  clear  that  in  peloria,  Hew.,  there  is  normally  no 
vein  in  the  fore  wing  emitted  beyond  the  cell,  except  at  a  distance 
from  the  cell  two-thirds  as  great  as  the  width  of  the  cell,  and  the 
phrase  ''  a  little  beyond  the  cell  "  hardly  expresses  this.  In  the 
fore  wing  of  peloria.  Hew.,  veins  6,  7  and  8  are  stalked  from  the 
upper  angle  of  the  cell,  the  distance  between  the  origin  of  veins 
6  and  7  being  about  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  upper 
angle  of  the  cell  and  the  base  of  vein  6,  and  vein  8  is  about  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  7 ;  in  short,  the  venation  is  practically  that  of 
typical  Aporia.  The  long  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  wings  in 
peloria,  Hew.,  although  they  are  wanting  in  typical  Aporia,  afford 
no  distinction  from  Metaporia  as  exemplified  by  naheUica,  Bdv. 
Pieris  davidis,  Ob.,  with  the  hind  wing  below  like  Mesapia,  has 
the  Pieris  antennal  club  and  heavy  wing-fringes,  and  the  fork 
formed  by  veins  7  and  8  is  small,  as  small  as  in  typical  Pieris ; 
this  species  is,  however,  rather  a  Metaporia,  for  it  exhibits,  in 
the  suffused  blackish  post-median  band  which  reaches  from  the 
costa  to  vein  2  on  the  fore  wing  above,  the  commencement  of  the 
post-median  dark  band  proper  to  Metaporia.  The  Metaporia- 
pattern  is  indicated  in  soracta,  Moore,  further  developed  in 
belucha.  Marsh,  and  leucodice,  Ev.,  and  reaches  its  greatest  deve- 
lopment in  nabellica,  Bdv. 

P.  dubernardi,  Ob.,  is  a  true  Pieris  in  antennal  club,  wing- 
fringes,  in  the  minute  fork  formed  by  veins  7  and  8  of  fore  wing, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  suffused  blackish  spot  in  cell  3  of 
the  fore  wing  and  the  black  border  round  the  tip  of  the  latter 
from  veins  3  to  9,  although  the  hind  wing  below  is  yellow,  with 
the  veins  broadly,  and  a  suffused  post-median  band,  blackish. 
The  yellow  under-surface  of  the  hind  wing,  with  broadly  dark 
veins,  appears  to  originate  in  P.  napi,  L. 

P,  mesentina,  Cr.,  has  veins  6,  7  and  8  of  the  fore  wing  as  in 
Aporia ;  but  the  antennal  club,  though  not  narrow  enough  for 
typical  Aporia,  is  too  narrow  for  Metaporia,  and  the  essential 
wing-pattern  differs  from  that  of  either. 

The  foregoing  notes  are  the  result  of  my  review  of  certain 
Pierids  in  Mr.  Elwes'  collection,  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Kirby's 
article  {ante,  p.  99). 

Colesborne,  Cheltenham,  March  12th,  1894. 
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FURTHEE    NOTES    ON    CERTAIN    VARIETIES    OF 

SPILOSOMA    L  UBB.ICIPEDA . 

By  W.  H.  Tugwell. 

It  appears  that  the  first  to  give  the  name  radiata  to  the  var.  of 
S.  luhricipeda,  now  referred  to  zatima  of  Cramer,  was  Haworth  ; 
but,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  he  only  described  it,  no  figure  being 
given,  and  certainly  that  description  (as  given  in  the  old  Trans. 
Ent.  Soc.  i.  366,  1809-1812)  is  extremely  vague.  He  describes 
it  thus :  Spilosoma  radiata,  Sp.  5,  radiata,  "Alis  anticis  nigris, 
macula  magna  lobata  variiesque  flavicantibus.  Haw."  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  that  important  and  most  striking  feature  of  the 
insect,  viz.,  the  black  hind  wings,  with  their  finely  pencilled 
ochreous-yellow  nervures  or  veins,  and  yellow  fringes.  In  fact, 
Haworth' s  description  rather  applies  to  the  var.  of  S.  menthastri, 
as  figured  by  Curtis  in  *  British  Entomology,'  plate  92,  var. 
walkeri.  If  Haworth  was  describing  his  insect  from  the  zatima 
type,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  note  so  striking  a  feature  as  the 
hind  wings  of  zatima  always  are.  The  hind  wings  vary  to  some 
extent,  but  out  of  some  four  hundred  specimens  that  I  have  bred 
not  a  single  one  fails  to  show  these  black  hind  wings  with  finely 
pencilled  lines.  The  earliest  English  figure  I  can  find  of  radiata 
is  in  Wood's  *  Index  Entomologicus  '  additions,  plate  52,  fig.  1657, 
published  in  1839.  This  clearly  gives  a  male  exactly  of  the  type 
I  have  bred  so  many  of,  and  is  drawn  from  a  specimen,  taken  in 
Yorkshire,  which  was  in  Mr.  Bentley's  cabinet ;  but  the  date  of 
capture  is  not  given.  In  the  *  Entomologist '  (vol.  vii.  169,  1874) 
the  late  Mr.  Edward  Newman  gave  an  excellent  woodcut  of  a 
female,  under  the  name  of  Arctia  radiata,  and  makes  the  follow- 
ing remark  :  "  Mr.  Dawson  (of  Driffield,  Yorkshire)  has  most 
obligingly  lent  the  specimen  for  figuring  in  the  '  Entomologist.' 
The  late  Mr.  John  Curtis  published  a  beautiful  figure,  of  a  very 
similar  variety,  under  the  name  of  Arctia  radiata.  A  similar 
variety  of  Arctia  menthastri  occasionally,  but  very  rarely 
occurs"  (E.  N.).  Unfortunately  Mr.  Newman  failed  to  state 
where  this  figure  was  given,  and  it  has  been  thought  by  some 
that  he  had  confused  it  with  that  of  menthastri  var.  walkeri  ! 
but  as  he  also  mentioned  the  var.  walkeri  at  the  time,  that 
certainly  gives  the  idea  that  he  had  a  knowledge  of  two 
separate  figures,  and,  although  I  cannot  discover  such  a  plate, 
yet  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  Curtis  did  have  radiata^ 
sent  to  him  from  Lincolnshire,  as  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  to  me,  from  Mr.  W.  H.  B.  Fletcher,  clearly  shows,  and  it 
is  very  probable  that  he  would  figure  so  beautiful  a  form.  Mr. 
Fletcher  writes  :  — 

**  The  radiata  form  has  been  known  to  occur  on  the  very  extensive 
sand-hills  of  Lincolnshire,  lying  on  the  coast  between  Boston  and 
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Cleatliorpes,  for  years  past.  Why  Yorkshire  has  claimed  a  monopoly  of 
it  I  do  not  know.  An  old  uncle  of  mine,  the  Rev.  J.  Mossop,  of  Coven- 
ham  Eectory,  Louth,  used  to  breed  it  from  the  Theddlethorpe  and  Mable- 
thorpe  part  of  the  coast.  He  had  considerable  correspondence  with 
Curtis,  through  the  older  Dale,  about  the  form,  and  I  think  insects 
passed  as  well  as  letters.  Mr.  Mossop  died  about  1870,  and  his  widow 
gave  me  some  of  the  letters,  but  I  cannot  find  them  now.  In  any  case 
I  have  some  of  the  moths.  One  of  them,  a  female,  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  like  that  figured  in  the  Entom.  (vii.  169,  1874);  another,  a 
male,  resembles  the  figure  in  Humphrey  and  Westwood  (plate  18)  after 
allowing  for  bad  drawing ;  a  third  is  about  equal  to  the  figure  in  the 
Entom.  (xxvi.  257),  var.  deschangei.  Curtis's  figure  I  have  not  seen, 
but  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  it  were  drawn  from  one  of  my  old 
uncle's  specimens." 

Mr.  C.  W.  Dale,  too,  gives  me  some  additional  information 
on  these  captures  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  J.  Mossop,  and,  writing  me  on 
March  3rd,  he  says,  "  My  father,  the  late  James  Charles  Dale, 
had  three  specimens  of  Mr.  Mossop's  radiata  (instead  of  one 
that  I  mentioned,  ante,  p.  97),"  and  also  states  **  that  the  Rev.  J. 
Mossop's  insects  were  bred  from  larvae  that  he  found  at  Saltfleet, 
feeding  on  elder,  in  August,  1836,  and  bred  in  June,  1837." 

This  evidence  most  conclusively  substantiates  the  fact  of 
Lincolnshire  producing  the  form  radiata.  The  following  extract 
from  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Hewett,  of  York,  on  the  Driffield 
specimens,  is  important.  I  had  written  him  to  ask  if  the 
Driffield  specimens  he  had  seen  were  the  same  as  the  one  figured 
from  Mr.  Dawson  in  the  'Entomologist'  (vii.  169,  1874),  and  if 
caught  or  bred  ?    He  replies  as  follows : — 

*'  The  three  Driffield  specimens  I  referred  to  in  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Porritt  are  identical  in  form  with  the  one  figured  in  the  1874  Entom.,  but 
that  figure  was  not  drawn  from  either  of  those  examples.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  saying  they  are  genuine,  as  I  know  the  party  well. 
They  are  captured  specimens,  not  bred.  I  do  not  think  the  owner  ever 
made  an  exchange  in  his  life.  The  specimens  are  set  on  common 
household  pins  "  (W.  H.). 

Thus  all  the  English  specimens  oi  radiata  are,  so  far  as  I  can 
find,  reported  either  from  Yorkshire  or  Lincolnshire,  whilst  most 
of  the  notices  of  var.  walkeri,  Curt.,  are  from  Scotland. 

Heligoland  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  home  of  zatima ; 
but  at  any  rate  it  is  clearly  proved  that,  for  the  past  fifty  years, 
this  grand  form,  too,  has  occurred  in  both  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire. 

Greenwich. 
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VARIATION    OF    LEPIDOPTEEA    AT    EINGWOOD. 
By  J.  H.  Fowler. 

Considering  the  extraordinary  season  of  last  year,  it  seems 
surprising  that  the  Diurni  did  not  show  any  marked  increase  in 
variation ;  the  great  drought,  one  would  have  thought,  would 
at  least  have  caused  a  good  many  dwarfs,  but  in  my  collecting  I 
saw  but  few.  Epinephele  ianira  and  E.  hyperanthes,  also 
Argijnnis  paphia,  occasionally  produced  such,  but  the  VanessidaB 
and  Argynnidse  were  unusually  fine  and  well  marked.  Var. 
valesina  outnumbered  the  female  type  of  A.  paphia j  and  was 
frequently  very  pale,  almost  blue  all  over ;  the  dark  form,  in  fair 
numbers,  occurred  also. 

A  few  species  have  shown  a  tendency  to  albinism  or  bleaching : 
thus,  a  specimen  of  Argynnis  euphrosyne  with  left  primary  white, 
the  dark  markings  almost  obsolete ;  A.  aglaia  with  the  primaries 
centred  with  large  pure  white  spaces  filling  up  several  of  the 
cells,  the  secondaries  with  the  first  four  cells  each  pure  white 
also ;  in  opposition  to  this,  a  female  specimen,  which  I  took  upon 
the  same  day,  has  the  primaries  almost  black;  A.  adippe, 
secondaries  (above)  transversely  streaked  with  silver  bars,  four 
upon  the  left  and  two  upon  the  right  wings,  the  superiors  are 
curiously  blotched  with  silvery  white.  The  yellow-spotted  form 
of  A,  paphia  was  not  more  numerous  than  usual.  I  took  a  spe- 
cimen of  A.  euphrosyne  irregularly  marked  with  yellow,  but 
distinct  from  the  paphia  form  ;  another  has  the  spots  of  the  right 
primary  broken  up  and  displaced. 

A  female  E.  ianira  has  the  fulvous  spaces  evenly  divided  into 
small  spots,  and  a  male  is  not  much  larger  than  a  specimen  of 
Coenonympha  pamphilus. 

The  best  variety  amongst  the  Rhopalocera  is  undoubtedly  a 
splendid  example  of  Argynnis  aglaia  {charlotta^)  ;  primaries  with 
the  third  discoidal  spot  absent,  fourth  enlarged;  submarginal 
area  with  the  usual  spots,  the  three  first  and  anal  ones  contiuent 
to  marginal  lunules ;  marginal  line  black,  finely  centred  with 
fulvous,  inside ;  the  row  of  pale  spots  are  much  enlarged,  central 
line  fine.  Secondaries,  a  round  black  spot  near  the  base,  near 
from  which  a  long  well-defined  hammer-headed  bar  proceeds  ; 
marginal  line  and  pale  spots  same  as  upon  the  primaries,  but 
inside  the  marginal  line  there  are  seven  broad  black  bars  nearly 
reaching  to  the  central  line  ;  on  the  under  surface  the  second- 
aries have  four  very  large  silver  bars  arched  from  the  base,  a  row 
of  central  spots,  the  first  yellow,  the  other  six  normal ;  those 
upon  the  margins,  seven  in  all,  are  enlarged,  the  first  two  slightly 

*  A  figure  of  this  interesting  variety  will  be  given  in  the  May  number  of 
this  Journal. — Ed, 
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elongated ;  the  primaries,  from  the  anal  angle  upwards,  nearly 
represent  the  upper  surface,  some  spots  being  confluent;  the 
tips  have  each  four  large  and  one  small  silver  spots.  This  spe- 
cimen is  a  male,  very  richly  coloured  upon  all  the  wings. 

Amongst  the  Heterocera  I  took  a  specimen  of  Callimorpha 
dominula  with  the  secondaries  suffused  all  over  with  black  ;  a 
female  Euchelia  jacohcecs  with  the  carmine  band  extending  from 
the  base,  along  the  costal  area,  and  down  the  outer  margin 
almost  to  the  inner  margin  of  superiors,  otherwise  typical.  I  have 
now  several  pupae  resulting  from  ova  deposited  by  this  insect. 

I  have  often  noted  that  the  so-called  bleaching  occurs  fre- 
quently, but  in  irregular  form,  in  many  species,  and  under  the 
following  conditions  :  firstly,  quite  white ;  secondly,  with  a  suf- 
fusion of  dark  bluish,  shaded  with  grey ;  thirdly,  with  spots  or 
spaces  paler  than  that  of  the  ground  colour.  Of  the  first  form  a 
few  examples  will  suffice :  Epinephele  ianira,  E.  hyperanthes, 
Argynnis  euphrosyne^  A.  aglaia,  Polyommatus  phloeaSf  and  one 
Colias  edusa  (a  few  Lyccena  corydon  from  Dorset).  Of  the 
second  form,  Vanessa  io,  V.  atalantay  F.  urticcBy  Satyrus  semele, 
&c. ;  and  of  the  third,  Hesperia  linear  Coenonyynpha  pamphilus, 
Argynnis  euphrosyne,  &c.  Satyrus  egeria  is  often  greasy  and  very 
pale.  A  specimen  of  Euchloe  cardajuinesy  with  several  almost 
transparent  spots ;  I  think  the  aberration  of  the  two  last-men- 
tioned species  is  due  to  lack  of  scaling  or  pigment. 

If  Vanessa  atalanta^  V,  io,  or  V.  urticce  are  bred  in  numbers 
and  crowded,  the  second  form  referred  to  can  often  be  produced. 
I  have  always  considered  this  kind  of  aberration  due  to  over- 
crowding ;  the  larvae  changing  or  about  to  change  to  pupae  are 
subjected  to  almost  constant  motion  and  activity,  as  they  crawl 
over  each  other,  and  disturb  those  which  have  only  just  pupated, 
— a  critical  time,  when  the  least  pressure  would  be  likely  to 
injure  them  in  some  way. 

It  seems  very  probable,  as  Dr.  Chapman  suggests  in  the 
*  Entomologist '  of  January  last,  that  these  spotted  aberrations 
are  caused  by  pressure,  there  being  only  one  thing  against  this 
theory  in  general,  and  that  is  that  many  specimens  are  bleached 
or  spotted  upon  the  inferiors  only  which  are  protected  in  the 
pupal  stage ;  in  such  cases  would  not  both  wings  show  signs  of 
injury? 

The  only  moth  I  possess  of  the  bleached  form  is  a  specimen 
of  Emydia  cribrum,  in  which  the  right  superior  is  almost  white, 
the  other  wings  being  normal. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  above  species  are  ground-feeders, 
and  this  doubtless  has  something  to  do  with  it ;  very  few  of  them 
ever  pupate  more  than  a  few  inches  from  the  ground.  I  have 
found  pupae  of  Argynnis  pdj^hia  four  and  five  feet  from  the 
ground ;  but  in  pale  spotted  varieties  of  this  species  the  aberrant 
characters  are  of  a  more  regular  and  definite  form. 
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I  remember,  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  assisting  a  well- 
known  farmer  in  Dorset  to  carry  his  hay.  I  was  appointed  to 
work  upon  the  rick,  and,  whilst  so  doing,  I  found  a  great  number 
of  Epinephele  ianira  pupse,  but  they  nearly  all  died,  and  the  few 
which  emerged  did  not  exhibit  any  aberration  ;  pressure  in  this 
case  undoubtedly  caused  such  a  mortality  ;  the  grass  upon  being 
cut  must  have  overlaid  most  of  them.  I  also  took  pupae  of  other 
species,  but  forget  whether  I  bred  any  imagines  from  them. 

Eingwood,  January,  1894. 
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Migration  of  Lepidoptera. — Notwithstanding  the  tropical  heat  of 
Brazil  there  is  a  large  rainfall,  and  what  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
case,  the  rain  falls  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  summer,  thus  in- 
ducing a  rapid  and  luxuriant  vegetable  growth,  resulting  in  immense 
forests  and  thickly  wooded  hills,  with  creepers  and  twiners  matting  the 
forest  trees  together.     The  rocks  disintegrate  rapidly  in  Brazil,  form- 
ing a  rich  soil,  so  that  even  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  trees  and  underwood.     No  wonder  there- 
fore that  there  is  so  great  a  profusion  of  insect  life  where  the  con- 
ditions for  their  nutrition  are  so  very  favourable,     While  staying  at 
Santos,  the  local  newspapers  reported  that  an  immense  swarm  of 
♦'borboletas"  (butterflies  or  moths)  bad  invaded  S.  Vicente,  a  seaside 
village   near   Santos.     The   insects   had  arrived   in    such   immense 
numbers  that  they  formed  a  cloud  which,  they  reported,  even  obscured 
the  sun  I     They  invaded  the  village,  swarming  into  the  houses  and 
flying  against  everything.     The  greater  portion  of  the  swarm  was  said 
to  have  passed  over  the  village  with  a  strong  wind  which  was  blowing 
at  the  time  off  the  land  and  in  the  direction  of  the  sea.    Large  numbers 
were  reported  to  have  fallen  into  the  sea,  and  to  have  been  subsequently 
cast  up  on  shore  in  such  large  quantities  that  the  shore  was  said  to  be 
strewed  for  some  distance  with  the  bodies.     Wishing  to  see  what  I 
could  of  so  extraordinary  an  occurrence,  I  took  the  steam-tram  down 
to  S.  Vicente  about  three  days  afterwards.     No  traces  of  the  passage 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  village :  so  my  friend  and  I  went  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  there  at  high- water  mark  we  found  abundant  proofs  as  to 
what  the  swarms  consisted  of.     We  found  large  numbers  of  the  bodies 
of  a  moth  about  an  inch  and  a-half  long,  and,  so  far  as  we  could  judge, 
of  a  creamy  grey  colour,  resembling  that  of  the  Enghsh  puss-moth 
{Dicranura  vinuld).     The  bodies  had,  however,  been  so  much  knocked 
about  on  the  sand  that  they  were  very  imperfect,  and  not  in  a  state  for 
classification.     For  some  considerable  time  previous  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  swarm  the  weather  had  been  very  rainy,  and,  so  far  as  I 
could  learn,  unusually  so  for  the  time  of  the  year.     The  temperature 
had  therefore  been  rather  lower  than  usual.     When,  however,  the 
weather  cleared  up,  there  was  a  considerable  and  sudden  rise  of  tem- 
perature for  several  days,  and  to  this  I  think  must  be  attributed  the 
sudden  appearance  of  an  immense  number  of  these  moths  simul- 
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taneously;  tlieir  gradual  issue  had  probably  been  delayed  by  the 
colder  rainy  weather.  It  would  seem  that  the  direction  of  the  wind 
influences  to  a  certain  extent  the  direction  of  flight  of  butterflies. 
When  crossing  from  Rio  Janeiro  by  steamer  to  the  island  of  Paqueta, 
in  the  bay  of  Rio,  I  saw  butterflies  pass  frequently  across  the  bay  with 
the  wind,  but  I  saw  none  pass  against  the  wind.  They  were  going 
from  the  direction  of  Nitheroy  towards  Maua,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bay.  When  I  returned,  about  a  week  afterwards,  from  Paqueta  to 
Rio,  I  observed  the  same  flight  across  the  bay,  and  from  more  or  less 
the  same  direction.  They  did  not  go  past  in  a  swarm,  but  singly  or 
two  or  three  together,  and  at  sufiiciently  frequent  intervals  as  to 
attract  attention. — Wm.  G.  Tait  ;  Oporto,  January,  1894. 

Macroglossa  stellatarum  and  Colour. — Referring  to  Mr.  Shaw's 
article  (aiite,  p.  20),  and  Mr.  Bedford's  and  Mr.  Johnson's  observa- 
tions thereon  [ante,  p.  62),  in  the  translation  of  Professor  Hermann 
Miiller's  work,  *  The  Fertihzation  of  Flowers '  (Macmillan  &  Co., 
1883),  p.  119,  it  is  stated  that  "  Viola  calcarata,  L.,  greatly  surpasses 
Viola  tricolor  in  the  size  of  its  flower  and  the  length  of  its  spur  (13  to 
25  mm.).  It  is  fertilised  only  by  Lepidoptera,  chiefly  by  Macroglossa 
stellatarum  (25  to  28  mm.),  our  quickest  worker.  I  have  seen  this 
insect  visit  194  flowers  on  different  plants  in  6f  minutes,  and  I  could 
see  it  cross-fertilise  them  by  means  of  its  proboscis,  dusted  with  white 
pollen."  The  different  species  of  Viola  are  discussed  with  reference  to 
the  insects  fertilising  them,  including  nocturnal  and  other  Lepidoptera, 
amongst  the  species  mentioned  as  visitors  being  Vanessa  urticcR,  Wwdocera 
rhamni  [Viola  odorata),  Pieris  rapa  and  P.  napi,  and  Rhodocera  rhamni 
[Viola  sylvatica,  Fries),  and  Pieris  rapm  and  P.  7iapi  [Viola  catiina). 
The  evolution  of  colour  in  violets,  from  an  original  yellow,  is  also 
alluded  to,  and  the  colours  of  flowers  with  reference  to  their  fertili- 
sation by  diurnal  or  nocturnal  species  touched  upon ;  and  in  this  con- 
nection may  it  not  be  that  the  cause  of  the  purple,  lilac,  and  black 
shades  of  Viola  being  neglected  by  Macroglossa  stellatarum ^[a,s  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Shaw)  is  that  they  are  the  more  advanced  forms  ?  With 
reference  to  Caltha  segetum  mentioned  by  Mr.  Shaw  [ante,  p.  21), 
although  this  plant  does  not  appear  to  be  referred  to  in  the  above 
work,  a  list  of  insects  visiting  Caltha  palustris  (including  Diptera, 
Coleoptera  and  Hymenoptera)  is  given,  pp.  79  and  80,  but  no  Lepi- 
doptera are  included  in  the  list ;  is  it  not,  therefore,  probable  that 
neither  species  of  Caltha  is  suitable  for  fertilisation  by  Lepidoptera  ? 
and  is  not  the  true  reason  why  any  particular  flower  is  shunned  by 
certain  insects  and  visited  systematically  by  others,  that  the  visiting 
insects  alone  are  able,  having  regard  to  the  mutual  formation  of  flower 
and  visitor,  to  fertilise  the  particular  species  of  flower,  rather  than 
that  the  insect  has  acquired  a  taste  for  the  particular  nectar  yielded, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Bedford?  The  whole  basis  of  the  above  work 
appears  to  proceed  on  the  first  view.  With  regard  to  species  of 
Geranium,  on  p.  157  it  is  stated  that  Pieris  napi  visits  Creranium 
robertianum,  and  that  twenty-one  species  of  Lepidoptera  have  been 
found  upon  the  flowers  of  G.  sylvaticum,  which  is  visited  by  seventy-four 
species  of  various  orders.  The  flowers  visited  by  Macroglossa  stella- 
tarum are  stated  to  be  (as  observed),  Dianthtis  carthtisianorumf  L.,  jEnO' 
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thera  biennis,  L.,  Echium  vulgare,  L.,  Ballota  nigra,  L.,  Nepeta  glechoma, 
Benth.,  Erythrcea  centaureum,  L.,  Syringa  viilgaris,  L.,  and  Onopordum 
acanthiumf  L.  Reference  is  made  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Sphingidae  perform  their  work  as  fertihsers,  and  it  is  stated  that  most 
nocturnal  flowers  have  adapted  themselves  specially  to  those  Lepi- 
doptera.  The  first  place,  as  fertilisers  generally,  is  given  to  bees,  the 
Lepidoptera  taking  only  the  second  or  third  place,  before  or  after. 
It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  refer  to  the  many  other  interesting  facts  and 
conclusions  given  in  the  above  work. — George  W.  Oldfield;  2,  Long- 
ridge  Road,  Earl's  Court,  S.W.,  February  12th,  1894. 

Early  Morning  Appearance  of  Butterflies. — I  think  it  would  be 
interesting  if  someone  would  undertake  the  compilation  of  a  list  of 
British  Rhopalocera,  showing  the  earliest,  latest,  and  average  hours 
during  the  day  when  the  species  are  on  the  wing.  On  Aug.  18th, 
1893,  at  6.15  a.m.,  I  observed  quite  a  number  of  Polyommatus  phlceas 
flying  about,  there  being  fully  two  dozen  of  this  species  on  one  flower- 
bed. The  weather  at  the  time  was  intensely  hot  and  dry,  the  mean 
temperature  being  then  72°,  and  an  exceptionally  low  humidity  pre- 
vailed. Perhaps  others  can  show  an  earlier  time  of  flight. — F.  W. 
Freir  ;  Elm  House,  Walthamstow,  Jan.  22nd,  1894. 

Aplasta  ononaria  in  the  Burney  Collection.  —  From  your  notice 
it  appears  that  four  specimens  of  the  above  were  ticketed  as  having 
been  take  by  my  friend  Bernard  Piffard.  Allow  me  to  say  that  that 
gentleman  never  captured  but  one,  which  was  duly  recorded  in  the 
E.  M.  M.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  110,  and  which  he  generously  gave  to  his  great 
friend  the  late  Henry  Doubleday,  m  whose  cabinet  it,  no  doubt,  still 
remains,  unless  that  fine  collection  has  become  scattered. — H.  G. 
Knaggs;  Camden  Road,  London,  N.W.,  March  5th,  1894. 

Lyc^na  argiolus. — During  last  season  the  great  abundance  of  L. 
argiolus  in  East  Devon,  especially  in  districts  near  the  sea-border,  is 
quite  worthy  of  record.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  whether  this 
species  was  as  common  elsewhere  in  the  south,  or  did  it,  like  Colias 
edusa,  only  abound  in  this  locality  last  year  ?  I  have  repeatedly 
noticed  that  L.  argiolus  is  usually  plentiful  after  the  Ilex  aquifolium  has 
been  profuse  in  its  berries  the  winter  preceding.  Can  any  reason  be 
suggested  for  this  coincidence  ? — B.  Stafford  Chope. 

Colias  edusa  var.  helice,  and  C.  hyale.  —  I  think  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  record  the  exceptional  abundance  of  this  species  in  East 
Devon,  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  middle  of  Sept.,  1893.  In  one 
field  of  Trifulium  repens,  during  the  latter  part  of  August,  I  captured 
as  many  as  I  cared  to  take  away  (amongst  them  some  fine  females), 
and  could  have  taken  scores  more  in  the  same  field  when  the  crop  was 
being  cut  a  week  later.  The  var.  helice  was  captured  in  a  rough  field 
at  the  end  of  May  in  the  same  locality,  though  only  three  specimens  of 
C  hyale  were  seen  during  the  season.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Clarke's 
remarks,  bearing  out  Mr.  Bankes'  statement  that  C.  hyale  seldom 
ranges  so  far  west  as  Dorchester  and  Weymouth,  I  am  unable  to 
confirm  the  experience,  for  during  the  last  ten  years  or  more  I  have 
repeatedly  captured  it  at  intervals  all  along  the  S.  Devon  coast,  and  at 
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Marazion  on  the  Cornish  coast ;  even,  indeed,  as  far  west  as  the  cliffs 
between  Penzance  and  the  Land's  End,  where  in  1881  it  was  plentiful; 
but  the  var.  helice  I  have  never  heard  of  being  taken  further  west  than 
Sidmouth. — B.  Stafford  Chope. 

BisTON  HiRTARiA  AND  Cleora  viduaria  IN  SCOTLAND. — In  reference  to 
Mr.  Hodgkinson's  note  (ayite,  p.  65),  I  should  like  to  remark  that  this 
is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  C.  viduaria  being  found  in  Scotland. 
Biston  hirtaria  is  widely  distributed  in  the  Rannoch  district,  but 
appears  to  be  scarce.  I  have  seen  it  on  the  birch-trees  near  Annet, 
Carrie,  and  Carnghouran,  It  does  not  appear  to  differ  much  from  the 
London  form. — Wm.  Reid  ;  Pitcaple,  N.B. 

Reissue  of  H{3bner's  Exotic  Lepidoptera. — Hiibner's  works  on 
Lepidoptera  have  long  been  very  scarce  and  costly,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  an  enterprising  Belgian,  M.  P.  Wytsman,  is  bringing  out 
a  new  edition  of  the  *  Sammlung  Exotischer  Schmetteiiinge,'  and 
likewise  of  the  '  Zutrage.'  We  have  long  been  surprised  that  so  little 
has  been  done  in  bringing  out  new  editions  of  some  of  the  rarer 
illustrated  entomological  books ;  for  some  of  great  value  are  prac- 
tically unobtainable,  and  would,  we  believe,  easily  find  a  sale  sufficient 
at  least  to  repay  the  cost  of  production. 

Note  on  Spilosoma  radiata.  Haw. — This  grand  variety  was  described 
by  Haworth  in  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Entomological  Society  of 
London,  published  in  1812,  p.  366.  It  appears  to  have  been  con- 
founded by  Newman  (Entom.  vii.  169)  with  an  insect  which  Curtis 
figured  and  described  under  the  name  of  walkeri.  They  are  both 
figured  in  Humphrey  and  Westwood's  work.  I  have  three  specimens 
of  radiata,  given  to  my  father  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mossop,  who  had  them 
in  June,  1837,  from  larvae  he  found  feeding  on  elder,  at  Saltfleet,  in 
August,  1836.  I  have  also  specimens  of  the  York  form,  which  is  some- 
what intermediate  between  radiata  and  the  type.  The  specimens  of 
zatima  in  Mr.  Richardson's  cabinet  do  not  appear  exactly  to  accord 
with  my  old  specimens  of  radiata. — C.  W.  Dale  ;  March  1st,  1894. 

Rare  British  Diptera  in  1893. — Amongst  some  duplicates  given  to 
me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  which  were  taken  by  himself  in 
Ireland  in  August  last  year,  was  a  solitary  male  specimen  of  Sciomyza 
rujivmtris,  Mg.  This,  Dr.  Meade  informs  me,  is  new  to  Britain  ;  but 
on  referring  to  Mr.  Verrall's  list,  under  the  family  HelomyzidaB,  I  find 
a  single  genus  and  species,  i.  e.,  Tejihrochlamys  rujiventris,  Mg.  I 
think  this  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  same  dipteron,  but  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  submitting  the  fly  to  Mr.  Verrall ;  possibly  Dr. 
Meade  had  overlooked  this  genus  when  determining  my  specimen. 
Meigenia  majuscula,  Rond.,  is  also  new  to  Britain  ;  a  single  specimen 
of  this  handsome  Tachinid  was  taken  by  my  daughter,  in  my  garden 
at  Dulwich,  in  June  last.  This  species  will  be  described  by  Dr. 
Meade  in  his  forthcoming  Supplement  to  the  TachinidsB.  Degeeria 
pulchella,  Mgn.  :  this  species  is  also  very  rare,  having  only  been 
described  by  Dr.  Meade  from  a  specimen  or  two  in  Mr.  Dale's  collection, 
which  were  captured  at  Glanvilles  Wootton.  I  am  indebted  for  two 
female  specimens  to  my  friend  Mr.  Adkin,  who  bred  them  from  larvsB 
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of  Peronea  maccana.  Urellia  ehita,  Mg. :  a  solitary  male  of  this  rare 
species  of  Trypetidae  wg,s  taken  by  myself  while  sweeping  herbage  at 
Lewisham,  in  September  last. — T.  R.  Billups;  20,  Swiss  Villas, 
Peckham,  S.E.,  March,  1894. 

Notes  on  Wasps  during  1893. — As  in  other  parts  of  England, 
wasps  were  very  abundant  in  this  district  of  East  Anglia  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  last  year,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  were 
more  numerous  than  in  1887,  which  summer  was  also  remarkable  for 
its  heat  and  drought.  They  made  their  appearance  much  earlier  in 
1893  than  is  generally  the  case,  and  many  nests  were  found  in  full 
activity  by  the  latter  part  of  May.  On  June  7th  I  removed,  for  so 
early  in  the  season,  a  very  large  nest,  which  was  being  built  in  a  dis- 
used pigeon-house.  I  suspended  it  from  the  rafters  of  an  outhouse,  in 
order  to  watch  them  in  their  building  operations.  They  worked 
rapidly  at  it  for  a  time  and  the  wasps  were  very  numerous.  I 
examined  the  nest  almost  daily  until  July  10th,  when  I  left  home  for 
a  few  days.  On  my  return  on  July  19th  I  found  to  my  astonishment 
that  the  wasps  had  entirely  disappeared,  the  nest  being  in  perfect  con- 
dition and  fully  protected  from  the  weather,  and  it  had  been  quite  un- 
disturbed after  its  removal.  As  far  as  I  could  see  there  was  nothing 
to  account  for  their  extraordinary  disappearance.  I  believe  that  they 
were  one  of  the  tree  wasps,  but  the  nest  was  so  unexpectedly 
abandoned  that  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  species.  On  Aug.  4th 
I  was  shown  a  hole  in  a  bank  in  which  I  was  told  was  a  very  strong 
nest,  but  as  I  could  not  see  any  of  the  insects  about  I  dug  it  out  of  the 
ground  and  found  that  it  was  deserted.  I  was  assured  that  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  destroy  it,  and  the  nest  seemed  quite 
perfect ;  and  there  were  no  dead  insects  to  be  seen,  which  I  should 
have  expected  to  find  if  they  had  been  destroyed.  Although  I  handled 
the  nest  and  carefully  examined  it,  not  a  single  wasp  made  its  appear- 
ance. From  what  I  was  told,  it  could  not  have  been  deserted  for 
many  days.  On  Aug.  8th  I  took  from  the  branch  of  a  pear-tree  a  nest 
of  one  of  the  tree-wasps.  That,  too,  was  quite  deserted,  but  I  was 
informed  that  a  short  time  previously  the  wasps  simply  swarmed  about 
the  nest,  so  much  so  that  the  part  of  the  garden  in  which  it  was 
situated  was  carefully  avoided.  I  observed  that  some  of  the  cells  in 
this  nest  were  sealed  up,  but  as  no  wasps  made  their  appearance  they 
apparently  died  while  in  the  pupal  state.  The  greater  number  of  the 
cells  were  entirely  empty.  What  the  cause  was  which  made  the 
wasps  forsake  their  nests  so  early  in  the  season  I  cannot  tell.  I  care- 
fully examined  them,  but  I  could  ascertain  nothing  to  account  for  it, 
I  have  never  before  known  such  cases  as  these,  as  in  all  the  nests 
which  I  have  previously  observed  the  wasps  have  been  quite  active 
until  the  autumn  nights  have  become  cold.  I  should  like  to  know  if  a 
like  occurrence  has  been  observed  elsewhere,  and  if  the  desertion  of 
the  nest  by  the  wasps  is  in  any  way  to  be  accounted  for ;  I  should  be 
glad  to  learn  the  reason.  —  Edwaed  Ransom  ;  Sudbury,  Suffolk, 
Jan.  29th,  1894. 

Melanio  form  op  Phigalia  pedaria  (=  pilosaria).  —  Mr.  George 
Rose,  of  Barnsley,  has  very  kindly  sent  me  a  fine  series  of  P.  pedaria, 
which  he  bred  in  February  last  from  ova  deposited  by  a  black  female 
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in  the  spring  of  1893.  The  series  comprises  sixteen  males  and  five 
females ;  all  of  the  latter  and  six  of  the  males  are  black ;  three  of  the 
other  males  are  similar  in  colour  to  the  southern  form,  but  the 
majority  of  the  remainder  appear  to  me  to  be  more  strongly  marked 
than  is  usual,  even  in  northern  specimens.  Mr.  Rose  informs  me  that 
the  first  black  example  of  this  species  he  ever  saw  was  taken  about  ten 
years  ago,  by  Mr.  Henry  Willetts,  at  Wharncliffe.  Ova  from  black 
females,  paired  with  black  males,  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Rose  this 
year,  and  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  hear  of  the  result  obtained 
next  spring. — Richard  South  ;  12,  Abbey  Gardens,  St.  John's  Wood, 
N.W. 

Imported  Larv^. — A  larva  of  PyrrJiarctia  Isabella  was  found  in  a 
box  of  Canadian  apples  on  Dec.  15th,  1892,  in  a  Chester  provision 
shop.  It  resembled  Arctia  caia ;  If  in.  long ;  thickly  clothed  with 
uniformly  short  bristly  hairs  (as  if  they  had  been  cut  with  scissors)  ; 
head  small  and  shiny  black ;  legs  and  claspers  black.  The  short, 
bristly  clothing  coloured  in  three  unequal  divisions — black,  three 
segments  ;  russet-red,  like  A.  caia,  six  segments ;  and,  lastly,  the  two 
anal  segments  black.  There  is  a  slight  collar  of  russet-red  bristles 
behind  the  head,  and  a  few  black  bristles  (dorsally)  on  the  segment 
preceding  the  last  two.  At  the  time  tassel-fringes  were  worn  on 
ladies'  mantles,  &c.,  and  the  caterpillar  was  picked  up  as  a  fallen 
tassel.  I  kept  it  till  the  end  of  February,  1893,  when  it  died.  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Fletcher,  Ottawa,  Entomologist  to  the  Canadian 
Government,  for  its  identity.  He  tells  me  it  is  one  of  the  commonest 
Canadian  insects,  and  non-injurious,  as  it  feeds  on  low  weeds,  such  as 
dandelion,  plantain,  grass,  &c.  Two  larvas  only  of  Heliothis  armigem 
were  obtained,  from  Valencia  tomatoes  in  June.  They  were  nearly 
full-grown  and  pupated  in  due  course  ;  imagines  emerged  July  9th  and 
and  19th.  These  caterpillars  have  been  scarce,  home-grown  and 
Jersey  tomatoes  commanding  the  markets.  I  get  them  only  from  the 
Valencia  boxes. — J.  Arkle  ;  Chester,  Jan.,  1894. 

Second  Broods  in  1893. — Agrotis  segetum  (Sept.  12th  to  Oct.  10th), 
b^th  sexes  very  variable.  A.  exclamationis  (Sept.  26th),  one  speci- 
men ;  a  fine  form  with  the  dark  orbicular  and  reniform  spots  absent ; 
the  lower  wings  are  smoke-coloured  with  white  fringes.  Leucania 
irupura  (Sept.),  paler  than  the  June  and  July  brood.  L.  palleiis 
(Sept.  9th),  colours  warmer  than  in  the  summer  brood.  Triphcena 
orbona  (Aug.  13th  to  Sept.  13tli),  much  paler.  Caradrina  cubicu- 
laris  (Aug.  13th  to  Sept.  13th),  many  of  the  specimens  had  their 
wings  infested  by  a  scarlet  mite.  At  the  particular  spot  where  I 
sugared,  some  species  appeared  in  unusual  numbers,  as  Noctua  plecta, 
N.  xanthographa,  A,  segetum,  and  Phlogophora  meticulasa.  Others,  as 
Miana  strigiiis  var.  athiops  (swarming  last  year)  and  Xylophasia  poly- 
odoiif  were,  in  comparison  with  former  seasons,  poorly  represented. 
A  fine  Gonoptera  libatrix  fell  a  victim  to  the  sweets  on  July  25th. — 
J.  Arkle  ;  Chester. 
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Collecting  in  the  Norfolk  Broads  in  1893. — I  spent  nine 
(July  26th  to  Aug.  3rd)  of  last  season  collecting  in  the  Broads,  the  chief 
object  of  my  visit  being  to  complete  a  series  of  Leucaiiia  brevilinea  (a  few 
specimens  of  which  I  had  taken  on  a  previous  visit  to  the  same  locality  in 
August,  1889);  in  this  I  was  very  successful,  the  nights  of  July  25th, 
26th  and  27th  producing  some  twenty  specimens  in  almost  perfect  con- 
dition, besides  a  number  of  worn  examples  netted  and  released  after  due 
inspection.  The  field  of  operations  consisted  of  large  reed-beds  stretching 
alongside  the  River  Bure  ;  part  of  these  beds  had  been  recently  cut,  and 
on  this  cut  portion  one  could  walk  without  injuring  or  trampling  down  the 
growing  reeds.  L.  brevilinea  was  accompanied  by  Tapinostola  fulva  in 
varying  shades  of  colour  from  pale  grey  to  brick-red,  occasional  Noctua  ruhi, 
with  Jpamea  leiicostigma  {fihrosa),  and  Ccenohia  rufa  (despecta)  also  put  in 
an  appearance.  Lithosia  griseola  and  var.  stramineola  were  also  present, 
with  Epione  apiciaria  and  Cidaria  testata  flitting  round  the  alder  bushes; 
several  Phibalapteryx  vittata  {dgnata)  and  Acidalia  immutata  were  also 
netted.  On  July  28th  I  rowed  to  Barton  Broad  (some  twelve  miles  by 
water),  taking  the  requisite  entomological  impedimenta  in  the  boat  with 
me,  for  a  stay  of  two  or  three  days ;  the  weather  was  perfect,  and  the  row  a 
most  enjoyable  one,  the  enjoyment  being  considerably  enhanced  by  the 
sight  of  occasional  specimens  ot  Papilio  machaon  flying  in  the  sunshine, 
and  sometimes  lazily  flapping  across  the  river.  The  fens  at  Barton  pro- 
duced at  night  Celana  haworthii,  A.  leucostigma,  Calamia  phragmitidiSf 
Noctua  rubiy  Caradrina  guadripunctata  [cubicularis),  and  T.  fulva,  in 
more  or  less  abundance,  but  L.  brevilinea  was  here  apparently  scarce,  one 
only  being  observed.  C.  hawortfiii  and  A.  leucostigma  were  very  partial  to 
the  flowers  of  various  grasses,  also  to  the  honeydew  on  the  leaves  of  the 
sallow  bushes.  Leucania  impura  also  swarmed  in  the  latter  situation. 
Chilo  phragmitellus  was  plentiful,  flying  to  the  lamp  with  which  I  searched 
the  bushes.  A  long  day's  work  amongst  the  *'  gladdous  "  Typha  latifolia 
and  T.  angustifolia  brought  many  larvae  and  pupae  of  Nonagria  arundinis 
(typJm)  to  light,  but  only  three  pupae  of  N.  cannce.  An  evening  spent 
amongst  the  reed-beds,  on  Barton  Broad  found  Paraponyx  stratiotata  in 
abundance,  also  Hydrocampa  nymphaata;  but  one  specimen  only  of  Nona- 
gria neurica  was  taken,  at  rest  on  a  reed  stem  :  this  species  was  a  great 
disappointment ;  I  worked  hard,  but  could  not  find  its  head-quarters.  In 
the  daytime  Crambus  selasellus  was  occasionally  disturbed  amongst  the 
grass  alongside  the  numerous  dykes  and  ditches  so  characteristic  of  all  fen 
lands.  Amongst  the  Tortrices  I  obtained,  one  afternoon,  a  beautiful  series 
of  Terias  caudana,  by  beating  round  an  alder  carr;  accompanying  these 
were  occasional  specimens  of  Grapholitha penkleriana,  Phoxopteryx siculana, 
aud  Phlceodes  immundana.  Entomologists  accustomed  to  fen  collecting 
know  the  extraordinary  effect  a  slight  chill  in  the  atmosphere  has  upon  fen 
Lepidoptera;  if  there  is  even  a  slight  mist  rising  over  the  level  fen,  you 
may  as  well  stop  at  home.  One  night  I  had  a  curious  exemplification  of 
this  fact :  rowing  down  the  river  I  observed  the  fatal  mist  creeping  over 
the  fen,  but,  having  started,  I  did  not  care  to  return  at  once,  so  landed  and 
lit  the  lantern  as  usual.  Up  to  10  o'clock  the  bag  was  two  T.  fulva  only, 
and  these  were  taken  at  rest  on  the  reed-stems  ;  not  an  insect  moved  where 
the  previous  evening  they  had  been  flying  in  abundance.     I  was  about 
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returning  to  the  boat,  when  I  noticed  a  bank  of  clouds  coming  up  in  the 
distance ;  thinking  they  would  probably  cause  a  slight  breeze  to  spring  up 
when  they  got  nearer,  I  lit  a  pipe  and  waited  ;  the  clouds  came  over,  and 
the  light  wind  which  came  with  them  dispersed  the  mist,  causing  a  warmer 
feeHng  in  the  atmosphere.  In  a  few  minutes  insects  were  on  the  wing,  and 
I  returned  home  with  full  boxes  in  lieu  of  empty  ones,  patience  (with  a 
little  knowledge  added)  meeting,  in  this  instance,  with  its  due  reward. — 
G.  H.  Conquest;  6,  Greenleaf  Eoad,  Hoe  St.,  Walthamstow,  Feb.,  1891. 

CoLLECTINa    IN    THE     NEIGHBOURHOOD    OF    WORKSOP    IN    1893. — NoW 

that  the  season  of  1893  is  over,  and  the  new  year  has  dawned  upon  us,  I 
have  gathered  together  the  records  of  the  past  twelve  months,  in  the  hope 
that    they   may    not  be   altogether   uninteresting   to    the   readers    of  the 
*  Entomologist ';  for  although  this  district  cannot  boast  of  a  fauna  such  as 
attaches  to  the  New  Forest,  or  even  other  less-favoured  localities,  still  it 
may  possess  some  slight  interest  in  being  one  but  little  known  or  worked  by 
entomologists.     And  here  I  should  like  to  mention  that,  although  distant 
only  eight  miles  from  Sherwood  Forest,  except  where  specially  mentioned, 
I  have  not  included  it  in  the  radius  of  miles  worked.     I  am  in  hope,  too, 
that  this  paper  may  prove  especially  interesting  to  the  increasing  number 
of  lady  entomologists,  as  (with  a  few  exceptions)  the  whole  of  the  Lepi- 
doptera  named  have  been   taken  by  my  mother,  my  sister,  and  myself, 
during  our  country  drives  and  rambles.     For  this  reason  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  Noctuse  are  very  poorly  represented,  owing  to  the  little  night-work 
that  has  been   done.     The  season  here,  as  elsewhere,  was  a  particularly 
early  one,  our  first  captures  occurring  on  Jan.  30th,  on  palings,  when  we 
took  two  Hyhernia  leucophcBaria  and  three  Cheimatohia  hrumata.     These 
continued  throughout  February,  and  in  March  were  joined  by  H.  progem- 
maria,   Anisopteryx  cBscularia,  Larentia  multistrigata,  Scotosia  duhitata, 
Phigalia  pilosaria,  Scopelosoma  satellitia,  TcBniocampa  gothica,  T.  cruda, 
and  Cerastis  vaccinii.     On    March  21st  the  first  Brephos  parthenias  was 
seen,  and  on  the  23rd  and  29th   we  sought  it  at  its  head-quarters  in 
Sherwood  Forest,  only  to  find  it  as  abundant  as  ever  and  in  perfect  con- 
dition.   We  took  a  beautiful  series,  the  fore  wings  being  greatly  varied,  and 
shading  from  light  to  dark  through  many  gradations.     As  I  have  read  of 
many  failures  to  take  B.  parthenias  this  season,  perhaps  a  few  notes  as  to 
its  habits,  gathered  from  personal  observation,  may  not  be  without  interest. 
The  place  where  we  principally  take  this  species  is  a  long  grass  drive  in 
Sherwood,  and  here  anyone  may  be  certain  of  getting  a  good  bag.     It  is 
only  necessary  to  go  on  a  bright  sunny  morning  in  March,  and  look  in  the 
right  place,  which  is  not  up  amongst  the  birch  trees,  round  which  countless 
numbers  can  be  seen  flying,  but  down  on  the  ground.    B.  parthenias  loves 
the  sunshine,  and  may  be  seen  every  few  yards  basking  in  it  on  the  ground, 
forming  a  lovely  picture  as  he  sits  with  fully  expanded  wings  on  the  bare 
sandy  patches,  or  olive-green  of  the  grass-grown  drives,  the  orange  of  the  hind 
wings  contrasting  brilliantly  with  the  sober  colouring  of  the  surroundings. 
In  this  way  it  can   be  easily  taken  ;  but  if  by  any  chance  it  should   be 
missed,  it  is  quite  useless  to  give  chase  into  the  woods,  as  the  colour  of  the 
under  side  blends  so  perfectly  with  the  dead  bracken  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  keep  it  in  sight  for  more  than  a  few  yards.     I  have  been  told  that 
B.  notha  often  frequents  the  same  localities  as  B.  parthenias,  but  I  have 
never  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  one,  although  I  have  always  been  on 
the  look-out  for  it.    During  the  next  few  months  our  list  of  Geometers  was 
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greatly  increased,  and  included  the  following : — Uropteryx  samhucata,  Rumia 
cratcegata,  Metrocampa  margaritata,  Selenia  lunaria,  Odontopera  bidentataf 
Crocallis  elinguaria,  Amphidasys  hetularia  (an  intermediate  variety  between 
the  ordinary  form  and  var.  douhledayaria),  Hemerophila  ahruptaria.  Boar- 
mia  repandata,  B.  rhomhoidaria,  Tephrosia  crepuscularia,  T.  punctulata, 
Geometra  papilionaria,  Ephyra  punctaria,  E.  trilinearia,  Asthena  luteata, 
Acidalia  remutata,  A.  incanaria,  A.  aversata,  Cabera  pusaria,  C.  exanthe- 
maria,  Corycia  temerata,  Macaria  lituratay  Halia  vauaria,  Panagra 
petraria,  Fidonia  atomaria,  F.  piniaria,  Abraxas  ulmata,  Lomaspilis  mar- 
ginata,  Larentia  didymata,  L.  pectinitaria,  Emmelesia  decolor ata,  Eupi- 
thecia  centaureata,  E.  abbreviata,  E.  coronata,  E.  exiguata,  E.  vulgata,  E. 
indigata,  E.  assimilata,  E.  lariciata,  E.  castigata,  E.  rectangulata,  Thera 
variata,  Hypsipetes  elutata,  Melanthia  ocellata,  M.  albicillata,  Melanippe 
montanata,  M.  fluctuata,  M.  subtristata,  Anticlea  badiata,  Coremia  uni- 
dentata,  C.  ferrugata,  Camptogramma  bilineata,  Scotosia  dubitata,  Cidaria 
corylata^  C.fulvata,  C.  immanata,  lodis  lactearia,  Emmelesia  albulata^  and 
Cidaria  suffumata.  In  the  Bombyces,  Cuspidates,  and  Noctuae  we  took 
Hepialus  hectus,  H.  velleda,  Eucheliajacobcea,  Chelonia  caia,  Arctia  men- 
dica,  A.  lubricipeda,  Orgyia  pudibunda^  Bombyx  quercus,  Cilix  spimda, 
Platypteryx  falcula,  Notodonta  dromedarius,  Thyatira  derasa,  Acronycta 
jysi,  Leucania  conigera,  Hydrcecia  nictitans,  Axylia  putris,  Xylophasia  rurea, 
X.  polyodon,  Mamestra  brassiccB,  Apamea  basilinea,  A.  oculea  (very  varied), 
Miana  strigilis  var.  mthiops,  Caradiina  cubicularis,  Agrotis  nigricans^  Tri- 
phcena  ianthina,  T.  interjecta,  T.  pronuba,  T.  fimbria,  T.  comes,  Noctua 
augur,  N.  c-nigrum,  N.  brunnea,  Euperia  fulvago,  Cosmia  trapezina, 
Epunda  viminalis,  Euplexia  luciparay  Hadena  adusta,  H.  oleracea,  H.  con- 
tigua,  Plusia  pulchrina,  P.  iota,  P.  gamma,  Amphipyra  pyramidea,  Mania 
typica,  and  Euclidia  m,i.  On  the  evening  of  July  28th  I  went  with  my 
brother,  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Alderson,  to  Sherwood  Forest,  in  order  to  sugar 
for  Euperia  flavago.  The  night,  which  was  favourable  at  starting,  turned 
cold  about  9  o'clock,  so  our  bag  was  not  so  good  as  we  had  hoped  for. 
However,  we  added  to  our  captures  Noctua  boja,  N.  triangulum,  Ennomos 
angularia,  and  Xylophasia  scolopacina,  the  last  new  to  us.  Of  E.  fulvago 
we  only  took  one  battered  specimen,  which  my  brother  caught  on  the  wing 
about  8  p.m.  We  were  evidently  unfortunate  enough  to  visit  its  favourite 
haunt  at  a  time  between  the  emergence  of  the  two  broods,  as  I  read  with 
pleasure  that  one  of  your  correspondents,  Mr.  W.  Ferris,  had  taken  the 
species  in  plenty  on  Ang.  29th  (Entom.  xxvi.  327).  During  the  greater 
part  of  August,  and  early  in  September,  we  were  away  from  home,  so  my 
records  are  a  blank  for  that  time.  On  returning,  however,  we  found  that 
many  of  the  autumn  moths  were  stirring;  I  took,  amongst  othere, 
Xanthia  ferruginea,  Miselia  oxyacantha,  Anchocelis  litura,  Phlogophora 
meticulosaf  Macroglossa  stellatarum,  and  Him^ra  pennaria.  In  November 
and  December  we  were  still  busy,  with  Oporabia  dilutata,  Cheimxitobia 
brumata,  C.  boreata,  Hybernia  aurantiaria,  and  H.  defoliaria.  I  have 
never  seen  the  last-named  species  in  such  beautiful  variety,  and  we  were 
fortunate  in  getting  a  long  series.  Of  Diurni  this  district  is  particularly 
barren,  and  it  is  quite  an  event  to  see  a  butterfly  on  the  wing  other  than 
the  cabbage  white ;  1893,  however,  proved  rather  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
if  not  in  quantity  at  least  in  quality,  as  it  produced  one  specimen  of 
Vanessa  c-album  and  two  specimens  of  Thecia  w-album,  neither  of  which 
species  had  been  heard  of  in  Nottinghamshire  for  a  number  of  years.     I 
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may  also  mention  the  great  abundance  of  Vanessa  atalanta,  attracted  by 
the  half-decayed  fallen  fruit  in  our  orchard.  This  closes  my  list  for  1893, 
and  we  are  hoping  for  a  still  better  season  in  1894.  At  present  it  certainly 
seems  as  if  it  would  prove  to  be  an  even  earlier  one  than  its  pedecessor,  as 
we  have  begun  collecting  to  day  (Jan.  17th)  with  a  long  and  variable  series 
of  Hyhernia  leucophaaria.  This  is  certainly  the  earliest  of  our  moths,  and 
one  which  we  always  welcome,  as  its  appearance  is  a  sure  sign  that  winter 
is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  the  delights  of  mothing,  for  another  year, 
are  again  before  us. — E.  Maude  Alderson  ;  Worksop,  Jan.  17th,  1894. 

Notes  from  Ringwood,  1893. — A  peculiar  feature  in  the  habits  of 
most  of  the  large  forest  butterflies  during  the  drought  through  June  to 
July  7th,  1893,  was  their  partiality  for  frequenting  the  dense  portions  of 
the  enclosures,  and  almost  deserting  the  ridings ;  evidently  the  butterflies 
suffered  severely  from  the  want  of  moisture,  such  species  as  Limenitis 
sibylla  and  the  large  fritillaries  being  known  to  imbibe  large  quantities. 
Upon  taking  an  excursion  for  a  day's  collecting  in  June  to  the  Roe 
enclosures,  I  followed  the  bed  of  one  of  the  streams  in  search  of  water  to 
drink,  and  for  the  first  time  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  sufficient  to 
quench  my  thirst,  not  a  pool  being  left,  but  I  was  well  repaid  by  the  sight 
1  witnessed ;  the  said  bed  of  the  stream  for  more  than  a  mile  was  literally 
crowded  with  butterflies,  the  bulk  being  composed  of  Argynnis  adippe, 
■A.  paphia  var.  valesina,  and  Limenitis  sibylla,  also  Argynnis  aglaia, 
A.  selene,  and  A.  euphrosyne,  Epinephele  hyperanthes,  and  others  in  lesser 
numbers ;  they  were  mostly  busy  probing  the  sand  and  gravel  in  search  of 
water,  some  were  quietly  resting  with  folded  wings,  others  seeking  the 
shady  nooks  underneath  the  banks,  but  withal  with  a  constant  flutter  of 
wings  and  restlessness,  denoting  how  ill  at  ease  they  were.  Although  I 
netted  several  good  varieties  in  other  parts  of  the  forest,  I  did  not  see  any- 
thing but  var.  valesina  worth  taking  upon  this  day,  and  of  which  I  took 
twenty-six  specimens.  Altogether  it  was  an  entomological  sight  once  seen 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Gonopteryx  rhamni  was  unusually  plentiful  in  the 
larval  stage,  Limenitis  sibylla  normal,  imagines  of  Vanessa  cardui  almost 
nil,  whilst  F.  atalanta  was  out  from  May  to  Nov.  11th ;  several  late  larvae 
reared  iu-doors  emerged  up  to  the  26th,  and  a  few  of  the  last  to  turn  into 
pupa  died,  becoming  soft  and  watery,  a  fate  which  I  believe  all  the  late 
out-door  specimens  meet  with.  Pararge  egeria  was  over  before  P.  inegcBra, 
which  had  a  late  brood  to  Nov.  12th,  in  company  with  Polyommatus  phlceas. 
I  have  added  a  fresh  butterfly  to  my  list  from  here,  viz.,  Thecla  betulce,  the 
larva  of  which  I  discovered  in  May,  and  quite  by  accident :  I  was  beatmg 
Prunus  spinosa  in  search  of  thorn  larvae,  when  to  my  surprise  I  got  a 
number  of  betulcs  larvae,  and  have  bred  a  nice  series ;  it  was  not  at  all  local, 
the  area  in  which  it  occurred  extending  quite  a  mile  around.  I  had  no  idea 
this  species  was  found  there,  as  I  had  never  seen  it  upon  the  wing  (until 
later).  This  may  be  a  hint  for  others  to  obtain  it  elsewhere,  by  beating  the 
thorns  anywhere  around  trees.  I  went  to  the  spot  the  first  week  in  August, 
and  saw  several  T.  betulce  on  the  wing,  also  a  few  LyccBiia  argiolus ;  but 
owing  to  the  rough  nature  of  the  ground  both  species  were  difficult  to  net. 
Nearly  all  the  forest  butterflies  were  over  by  the  second  week  in  July,  at 
least  a  month  sooner  than  usual.  I  certainly  prefer  a  season  when  insects 
are  longer  upon  the  wing ;  the  large  fritillaries,  for  instance,  did  not  last 
good  for  more  than  fifteen  days  or  so,  getting  torn  and  rubbed.  Lyccena 
argiolm  was  well   out   by  April  17th,  and   very  dark   specimens  were 
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obtained.  Vanessa  polychloros,  from  March  14th  to  April  16th,  was  very 
abundant ;  and  later  the  larvae  were  in  clusters  upon  almost  every  sallow  in 
the  forest.  Gonopteryx  rhamni,  common  in  February ;  on  the  17th  I 
saw  eight  together,  both  sexes  being  represented.  Vanessa  urticce,  at  the 
Same  time,  but  scarcer  later  on.  Colias  edusa  was  scarce  during  early 
September.  Argynnis  euphrosyne  appeared  on  April  27th,  and  later  was 
very  abundant;  whilst  A.  selene  was  scarce.  Syrichthus  alveolus,  common. 
The  spring  brood  of  Pararge  egeria  was  quite  a  week  later  than  usual ;  I 
did  not  observe  it  until  April  Ist.  Every  autumn  I  breed  a  number  of  this 
species  from  ova,  the  imagines  emerging  during  the  winter  and  spring ;  but 
strangely  these  invariably  produce  the  summer  (dark)  form.  I  suppose  this 
is  caused  by  being  reared  in  a  high  temperature,  i.  e.,  upon  a  shelf  in  my 
dining-room.  The  form  I  take  at  large  in  the  spring  has  the  light  spots  much 
enlarged,  especially  those  surrounding  the  eye-spots  upon  the  primaries. 

The  Heterocera,  like  the  Rhopalocera,  were  very  early  upon  the  wing 
during  the  season  of  1893,  and  general  collecting  commenced  from  the 
second  week  in  March,  but  many  species  usually  common  were  extremely 
scarce,  of  course  with  an  occasional  exception.  I  planted  a  large  bed  of 
Nicotiana  affinis  in  anticipation  of  obtaining  Sphinx  convolvuli,  but  was 
sadly  disappointed,  as  I  only  saw  two  or  three ;  this  species  seems  to  be 
gradually  getting  scarce,  very  few  records  have  been  made  of  its  capture  for 
the  last  two  seasons.  I  found  a  few  larvae  of  Chcerocampa  elpenor  feeding 
upon  willow-herb.  The  larvae  of  Smerinthus  ocellatus  were  plentiful  upon 
sallows;  also  Dicranura  vinula.  Macroglossa  steUatarum  (two  broods)  was 
very  abundant,  especially  in  the  autumn;  I  obtained  several  specimens 
in-doors  flying  against  the  window ;  they  were  all  females,  and  doubtless 
were  seeking  a  place  for  hybernating.  Hemaris  bombyliformis  was  also  very 
common  feeding  upon  blue-bells;  and  H.  fiLciformis  more  so  than  usual 
upon  violets  and  primroses.  From  an  old  sallow  stump  I  chiselled  out 
from  sixty  to  seventy  pupae  of  Trochilium  bembeciformis,  and  there  are  many 
small  larvae  still  there.  Sesia  asiliformis  larvae  and  pupae  are  to  be  found 
in  oak  stumps  plentifully  in  the  forest  about  April.  I  got  a  larva  of  Zeuzera 
asculi  from  a  twig  of  holly.  Larvae  of  Cossus  ligniperda  are  playing  havoc 
with  the  elms  around  here  ;  I  worked  one  tree  and  took  many  larvae  in  their 
second  year's  growth,  but  the  formic  acid  was  almost  unbearable,  it  nearly 
overpowered  me,  although  Vanessa  atalanta  seemed  to  revel  in  it.  Drepana 
cultraria  was  frequently  seen  among  the  beeches,  but  difficult  to  get ;  they 
rise  from  the  shrubs  and  soar  to  the  tree  tops.  Sarothripa  revayana  was 
scarce;  Earias  chlorana  and  Chleophora  {Hylophila)  bicolorana,  fairly 
plentiful.  Amongst  rushes  in  the  meadows  I  found  a  colony  of  Nudaria 
senex,  at  dusk,  and  took  them  freely ;  the  males  were  pale  yellowish  brown, 
and  the  females  slaty  brown  in  colour.  Calligenia  miniata  and  Lithosia 
rubricollis  were  met  with  occasionally;  but  L.  griseola,  one  specimen  only. 
Emydia  cribrum  was  fairly  abundant  the  last  week  in  May,  and  very 
dark;  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Bournemouth,  discovered  this  species  in  abundance 
near  that  town,  but  quite  a  month  later  than  I  got  it  here.  Demas  coryliy 
from  beech  trunks,  from  April  17th,  at  Ridley  wood.  Bombyx  rubi  was 
very  common,  and  upon  the  wing  for  a  long  time.  Euchelia  jacobcece,  I 
have  never  seen  the  larvae  of  this  species  so  plentiful  before ;  the  ragwort 
was  eaten  in  shreds  almost  everywhere  around  here.  Callinwrpha  domi- 
nula,  Euthemonia  russula,  Chelonia  villica,  fairly  common.  Hepialus 
humuli  was  double-brooded ;   I  took  a  few  on  Sept.  26th,  and  saw  some 
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undulating  over  a  sallow  bush,  one  of  which  I  netted.  H.  hectiis,  scarce. 
A  few  larvse  of  Notodonta  chaonia  and  pupse  of  Acronycta  ligustri  were 
found.  Larva  of  Cymatophora  ride7is  undoubtedly  was  the  commonest 
larva  in  the  forest;  by  beating,  every  stroke  brought  them  down  in 
numbers  ;  I  got  quite  tired  of  them.  TcB7iiocampa  miniosa,  ranking  next ; 
nearly  all  the  oaks  bordering  the  enclosures  had  one  or  two  companies 
feeding  under  webs,  and  averaging  about  fifty  larvae  in  each.  Trachea 
piniperda  and  TcRiiiocampa  munda,  common  at  sallows  in  March ;  the 
latter  are  all  of  the  clay  coloured  form,  whilst  those  from  Brockenhurst 
are  reddish, — a  contrast,  seeing  the  distance  from  here  is  only  sixteen  miles, 
and  the  surroundings  almost  identical.  I  bred  out  a  few  Asteroscopus 
sphinx.  One  of  the  best  insects  of  the  season  was  Heliothis  dipsacea ;  I 
discovered  a  locality  for  it  in  June,  and  found  it  in  abundance ;  my  friend 
Mr.  Bloomfield,  of  London,  and  I  had  excellent  sport  with  this  species ; 
but  what  a  wary  insect  to  capture  :  the  first  one  I  saw  fell  an  easy  victim, 
not  so  with  the  other  specimens  in  the  good  series  I  obtained  ;  many  a  mile 
I  tramped  for  them  under  a  scorching  sun.  You  quietly  walk  amongst  the 
heaths  and  up  starts  an  insect,  pale  in  appearance,  but  for  all  the  world  like 
a  Plusia  gamma  in  all  its  habits :  upon  its  first  flight  it  usually  settles 
within  a  few  yards  from  whence  it  started  ;  but  each  time  you  fail  to  capture, 
the  flight  gets  longer,  and  I  observed  that  in  nearly  every  case,  although 
it  may  lead  you  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  it  gradually  works  its  way  around  and 
very  near  to  the  original  place  of  starting.  The  best  plan  is  to  approach 
cautiously,  and  bending  low,  quickly  glide  the  net  over  it ;  upon  settling,  it 
always  selects  an  open  space,  and  with  quivering  wings  runs  well  up  under 
a  clump  of  heath.  When  the  insect  is  under  the  net,  it  is  best  to  lift  the 
leno,  as  H.  dipsacea  immediately  rises,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  Macro- 
glossa  stellatarum.  I  did  not  observe  it  after  sundown  ;  but  about  this  time 
I  have  seen  specimens  get  right  out  of  sight  into  a  clump  of  heath.  Leucania 
pallens  had  a  late  brood ;  I  took  it  from  ivy  in  October ;  and  in  this  way 
Hadena  protea  and  Agrotis  puta  were  both  plentiful.  Uropteryx  samhucata 
produced  two  broods ;  I  caught  a  rather  small  female  at  ivy,  and  at  same 
time  several  larvae  also ;  rather  unusual  for  both  to  appear  together.  Epione 
advenana,  more  plentiful  than  usual.  Tephrosia  biundularia  was  well  out 
by  April  1st;  and  I  did  not  observe  T.  crepuscularia  until  April  4th.  The 
latter  produced  three  district  broods :  the  first,  large;  the  second,  medium  ; 
and  the  third,  September,  small  and  dark.  T.  consonaria,  common,  April 
6th.  Boarmia  cinctaria,  from  March  29th  to  April  20th;  and,  later, 
B.  roboraria,  fairly  common.  Himera  pennaria,  abundant.  On  April 
6th,  Selenia  lunaria  appeared.  Hybernia  leucophcearia,  from  Jan.  27th  to 
Feb.  27th.  Pachycnemia  hippocastanaria,  from  April  16th  to  the  autumn, 
with  a  slight  interval.  Lobophora  viretata,  April  13th ;  and  larvae  of 
L.  carpinata,  upon  sallows  in  June  and  July,  were  plentiful ;  I  also  netted 
a  few  L.  sexalisata.  Cidaria  siderata,  in  October,  upon  ivy.  Corycia 
temerata  and  C.  taminata  were  both  common.  Three  fine  specimens  of 
Aventia  flexula  fell  to  my  lot;  one  upon  a  black  currant  bush  in  my 
garden.  Botys  hyalinalis  came  to  light  (4).  I  found  the  larvas  of  Euchlo'e 
cardamines  upon  plants  of  purple  honesty  in  my  garden,  feeding  upon  the 
seed-heads.  Vespa  crabro  was  very  abundant  everywhere  around  here ;  the 
females,  in  March,  were  very  large;  neuters,  during  the  summer;  and 
males,  later.  In  conclusion,  to  show  what  a  remarkable  spring  that  of  1893 
was,  the  hawthorn  was  out  in  full  bloom  by  April  16th ;  that  and  the 
blackthorn  being  in  flower  together,  the  hedges  for  miles  around  looked 
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just  as  if  a  coating  of  snow  lay  upon  them.— J.  Hy.  Fowler;  Poulner, 
Ringwood,  Feb.  1894. 

Observations  in  North  Middlesex,  1893. — The  past  entomological 
season,  throughout  England,  has  been  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  uniform 
high  temperature,  prevalent  from  the  earliest  weeks  of  March.  Here  the 
sallows  were  in  full  flower  on  March  11th,  while  by  the  23rd  the  hedges 
had  everywhere  assumed  their  spring  foliage.  On  April  5th  the  birches  were 
in  leaf  in  Oxhey  and  Pinner  Woods,  the  wild  cherry-blossom  at  the  same 
time  being  very  abundant  and  fine.  Cold  winds  during  the  second  week  in 
April  rather  checked  the  general  advance,  but  on  the  17th  I  noticed  that 
most  of  the  forest  trees  were  green,  and  the  grass  in  all  the  meadows  was 
burnt  up.  How  the  drought  developed,  and  continued  practically  until 
November,  I  need  not  add.  The  effect  upon  insect-life  was  everywhere 
apparent,  the  majority  of  species  being  at  least  three  weeks  before  their 
normal  time.  In  the  list  of  observances  and  captures  appended  will  be  found 
several  insects  new  to  the  Middlesex  fauna,  or  at  any  rate  not  recorded  in 
Mr.  Cockerell's  valuable  Catalogue,  published  in  the  *  Entomologist '  (vols. 
xxiv.  and  xxv.),  and  in  my  notes  (xxvi.  57).  The  credit  of  these  new  dis- 
coveries is  due  to  the  diligence  of  Mr.  George  Wall,  who  has  furnished  me 
with  an  interesting  list  of  Lepidoptera  observed  at  Grims  Dyke,  the 
boundary  estate  of  Middlesex  at  this  point;  but  the  greater  number  of  his 
captures  are  represented  by  single  specimens,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
of  the  relative  abundance  of  the  novelties  enumerated.  I  have  also  included 
the  captures  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Peers,  of  Harrow- Weald  Rectory,  with  Mr.  Wall's 
and  my  own.  Of  the  Rhopaiocera,  Oonopteryx  rhamni  was  the  first  to  put 
in  an  appearance  on  Feb.  19th,  with  Vanessa  urticcB  a  few  days  later.  On 
March  25  th,  a  bright  day  with  a  cloudless  sky,  Pieris  brassicce  and  P.  rapa 
were  about  everywhere.  Euchloe  cardamines  I  did  not  see  until  April  23rd ; 
but  on  May  6th,  Argynnis  euphrosyne,  LyccBna  icarus,  Polyommatus  phlceas, 
Ccenonympha  pamphilus,  Nisoniades  tages,  and  Syrichthus  malva  (the  latter 
literally  in  thousands),  were  flying  in  the  meadows  about  Pinner  Woods. 
After  May,  the  butterflies  were  not  much  in  evidence,  except  P.  phlceas, 
which  was  extremely  plentiful,  the  last  entry  in  my  note-book  showing  that 
it  was  still  about  on  Oct.  29th,  V.  atalanta,  too,  was  out  early,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  common  down  to  Oct.  21  st,  when  it  suddenly  disappeared  ;  but 
of  V.  io  I  saw  but  a  solitary  hybernated  specimen  on  March  30th;  while 
7.  cardui,  usually  an  occasional  visitor,  was  in  the  same  way  entirely 
wanting.  The  discovery  of  this  neighbourhood  by  the  speculative  builder 
will,  I  fear,  soon  destroy  some  of  the  best  collecting-grounds  in  Middlesex, 
hitherto  almost  as  much  terra  incognita  to  Loudon  entomologists  as  to  the 
more  unwelcome  bricks  and  mortar.  But  there  is  still  plenty  of  room  for 
exploration ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  as  I  never  meet  collectors,  the 
county  has  by  no  means  received  its  fair  share  of  attention.  During 
August  and  September  both  Mr.  Peers  and  I  were  away.  Subjoined  is  a 
complete  list  of  species  observed,  those  followed  by  a  i*  being,  I  believe, 
additions  to  the  already  published  lists  of  the  county  : — 

Rhopaiocera  {15  species). — Pieris  brassicse,  P.  rapae,  P.  napi,  Euchloe 
cardamines,  Gonopteryx  rhamni,  Argynnis  selene,  Vanessa  urticae,  V.  io, 
V.  atalanta,  Epinephele  ianira,  Ccenonympha  pamphilus,  Lycsena  icaris, 
Syrichthus  malvse,  Nisoniades  tages,  Hesperia  sylvanus. 

Heterocera  (195  species). — February :  Hybernia  rupicapraria,  H.  leu- 
cophsearia.   March:  Asphalia  flavicornis,*  Tjeniocampa  gothica,  T. incerta, 
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T.  stabilis,  T.  gracilis,  T.  munda,  T.  pulverulenta,  Gonoptera  libatrix, 
Brephos  parthenias,*  Amphidasys  strataria,  Hyberuia  marginaria, 
Anisopteryx  aescularia,  Cidaria  sufifumata,  Alucita  hexadactyla.  April: 
Spilosoraa  fuligiiiosa,  Xylocampa  areola,  Rumia  luteolata,  Selenia  bilu- 
naria,  Panagra  petraria,  Anticlea  badiata,  A.  nigrofasciaria,  Coremia 
unidentaria.  May :  Choerocampa  porcellus,  Macroglossa  stellatarum, 
(Oct.  11th  to  I4th)  Euchelia  jacobseaB,  Hepialus  humuli,  H.  lupuliuus, 
Procris  statices,  Spilosoma  mendica,  Acrouycta  psi,  Leucania  comma, 
Xylophasia  rurea,  Apamea  basilinea,  A.  gemiaa,  Miana  strigilis,  M.  bico- 
loria,  Gramraesia  trilinea,  Caradrina  taraxaci,  Agrotis  exclamationis, 
A.  segetum,  A.  corticea,  Noctua  rubi,  Hadeua  thalassina,  Euclidia 
glyphica,  E.  mi,  Heliaca  tenebrata,  Triphsena  pronuba,  Zanclognatha 
tarsipennalis,  Hypena  proboscidalis,  Selenia  tetralunaria,  S.  lunaria, 
Venilia  macularia,  Odontopera  bideutata,  Tephrosia  biundularia,^  lodis 
lactearia,  Cabera  pusaria,  C.  exanthemata,  Ligdia  adustata,  Lomaspilis 
margiuata,  Emmelesia  albulata,  E.  decolorata,  Eupithecia  lariciata, 
E.  centaureata,  E.  castigata,  Thera  variata,  Melanthia  ocellata,  Melanippe 
sociata,  M.  montanata,  M.  tiuctuata,  Coremia  designata,  C.  ferrugata, 
Camptogramma  bilineata,  Cidaria  corylata,  C.  truncata,  C.  imraanata,* 
Eubolia  plumbaria,  Botys  hyalinalis.  June  :  Nola  cucuUatella,  Spilosoma 
lubricipeda,  S.  menthastri,  Zeuzera  pyrina,  Porthesia  similis,  Bombyx 
rubi,  B.  ueustria,  Notodonta  camelina,  Phalera  bucephala,  Thyatira  derasa, 
Leucania  conigera,  L.  pallens,  Xylophasia  Hthoxylea,  X.  monoglypha, 
X.  hepatica,  Neuria  reticulata,  Di pterygia  pinastri,  Mamestra  brassicae, 
Apamea  didyma,  Miana  fasciuncula,  M.  literosa,  M.  arcuosa,  Caradrina 
morpheus,  Rusina  tenebrosa,  Noctua  augur,  N.  plecta,  N.  triangulum, 
N.  brunnea,  N.  festiva,  Mania  typica,  Euplexia  lucipara,  Hadena  oleracea, 
Plusia  iota,  P.  pulchrina,  P.  gamma.  Oct.  21st :  Phytometra  viridaria, 
Uropteryx  sambucaria,  Metrocampa  margaritaria,  Pericallia  syriugaria, 
Boarmia  repandata,  B.gemmaria,Pseudoterpna  pruiiiata,  Hemithea  sirigata, 
Acidalia  bisetata,  A.  virgularia,  A.  aversata,  Timandra  amataria,  Abraxas 
grossulariata,  Larentia  didymata,  L.  viridaria,  Eupithecia  rectaugulata, 
Hypsipetes  sordidata,  Cidaria  populata,-:^  C.  lulvata,  C.  dotata,  Eubolia 
limitata,  Pyralis  glauciualis,  Eurrhypara  urticata,  Botys  fuscalis,  Aciptilia 
pentadactyla.  July  :  Orgyia  antiqua,  Hydroecia  nictitans,  Leucania  impura, 
Caradrina  quadripunctata,  Agrotis  nigricans,  Noctua  baia,  N.  xanthographa, 
Amphipyra  pyramidea,  A.  trogopogonis,  Calymuia  trapezina,  C.  difiinis, 
C.  pyralina,  Catocala  nupta,  Crocallis  ehnguaria,  Geometra  papiliouaria, 
Phorodesma  pustulata,  Cidaria  miata,  Scotosia  rhamnata,  Aglossa  pingui- 
nalis,  Pyralis  costalis,  Achroea  grisella.  Aug. :  Asphaha  diluta,  Cerigo 
matura,  Agrotis  sufifusa,  Noctua  c-nigrum,  Xauthia  lulvago,  X.  circellaris, 
Phylogophora  meticulosa,  Macaria  liturata,  Cidaria  testata.  Sept.  : 
Neurouia  popularis,  Agrotis  puta,  Orthosia  lota,  0.  macilenta,  Anchocelis 
rutina,  A.  pistacina,  A.  lunosa,  A.  litura,  Cerastis  vaccinii.  (March  22nd) 
Scopelosoraa  satellitia,  (Feb.  Uth)  Xanthia  citrago,  X.  flavago,  X.  aurago, 
X.  gilvago,  Polia  flavicincta,  Miseha  oxyacanthae,  Agriopis  apriiina,  Hadeua 
protea,  Epione  apiciaria.  Oct. :  Calymnia  affinis,  Himera  peuiiaria, 
Hybernia  deloliaria,  Oporabia  diiutata.  Nov. :  Cerastis  spadicea,  Hyberuia 
aurantiaria,  Cheimatobia  brumata. — H.  Rowland  Brown  ;  Oxhey  Grove, 
Harrow-Weald,  Middlesex,  Jan.  I4th,  1894. 

The  Mild  Season. — I  can  give  an  earlier  date  for  Phigalia  pedaria, 
and  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  than  any  that  have  yet  appeared  in  the 
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•Entomologist.'  On  Dec.  27tb,  my  brother  brought  me  a  fine  female 
specimen,  which  he  had  found  in  the  Logie  woods.  He  brought  me 
another  on  Jan.  7th,  from  the  same  locality. —  Wm.  Reid  ;  Pitcaple,  N.B., 
March  5th,  1894. 

On  the  24th  inst.  my  brother  took  a  very  good  specimen  of  Phlogophora 
meticulosa,  on  some  palings  in  the  high  road  here.  The  moth  was  very 
lively  when  boxed.  Can  this  be  a  hybernated  specimen,  or  one  of  the  early 
brood? — Herbert  C.  Gentry;  22,  Goulton  Road,  Lower  Clapton,  N.E., 
Feb.  26th,  1894. 

I  found  a  male  Phigalia  pilosaria  (pedaria),  on  Jan.  7th,  on  a  lamp- 
post in  Ealing. — R.  S.  St.  John  ;  Duncliffe,  Hanger  Lane,  Ealing,  W., 
Feb.  27th,  1894. 

I  see  in  the  '  Entomologist '  for  February  {ante,  p.  71)  the  report  of  an 
early  capture  of  Phigalia  pedaria,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  spe- 
cimen of  this  species,  on  a  lamp  in  Sherwood  Rise,  on  Jan.  13th.  The 
weather  was  very  mild  then,  and  I  have  had  Endromis  versicolor  and 
Asphalia  Jiavicornis  come  out  in  the  breeding-cage  this  week,  which  I  think 
very  unusual. — Thos.  A.  Carlyon  ;  Connemara  House,  Alexander  Street, 
Sherwood  Rise,  Nottingham,  Feb.  17th,  1894. 

Lepidoptera  at  Light  in  Suffolk  in  1893. — I  was  interested  in 
reading  the  remarks  on  captures  at  light  made  last  year  by  an  Tpswich 
correspondent  (ante,  p.  26),  and  can  fully  endorse  the  statement  as  to  the 
prevalence  of  Noctua  c-nigrum,  of  which  my  first  capture  is  recorded  on 
May  8th.  There  was  a  noticeable  decrease  in  the  numbers  of  Plusia 
gamma  as  compared  with  1892,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Thyatira 
derasa  and  Triphcena  pronuba.  The  '*  glorious  "  evenings  at  ivy  and  sallow 
last  year  might  be  called  a  fraud.  Lamps  at  early  morning,  during  May, 
were  very  productive,  but  after  that  time  results  were  not  so  satisfactory, 
presumably  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  feathered  visitants,  as  I  noticed 
numbers  of  swallows  and  other  birds  fly  off  the  lamps  on  approaching.  On 
May  13th,  from  4.30  a.m.,  I  captured  the  following: — Smerinthm  populi, 
Euchelia  jacobcecB  (6),  Pygcera  bucephala  (2),  Orgyia  pudlbunda  (I), 
Arctia  lubricipeda  (2j,  A.  menthastri  (7),  Rumia  cratagata  (2),  Hemerophila 
abruptaria,  and  Cilix  spinula  (2).  E.  jacobcecB  came  as  a  pleasant  surprise, 
as  1  was  not  aware  of  its  bemg  attracted  to  light.  On  May  15th  I 
caught  another  solitary  specimen  out  of  about  seventy  suburban  lamps 
visited,  other  captures  being  chiefly  A.  lubricipeda  and  A.  menthastri.  On 
May  16th  I  added  Cymatophora  diluta.  I  may  mention  that  I  captured 
two  specimens  of  Biston  hirtaria  on  April  12th,  and  one  example  on  Dec. 
27th. — Claude  A.  Pyett  ;  Thornley  Place,  28,  Waterloo  Road,  Ipswich, 
Jan.  24th,  1894. 

Dragonflies  in  the  Chester  District. — The  three  following  species 
are  now  added  to  the  list  for  the  Chester  district  (Entom.  xxvi.  36): — 
j^schna  cyanea,  one  of  the  largest  species,  with  two  large  yellow  oval  spots 
on  front  of  thorax;  Platetrum  depressum  (Entom.  xxvi.  288);  and  Calo- 
pteryx  splendenSj  with  head,  thorax,  and  body  iridescent  peacock-green,  the 
males  having  on  all  the  wings  a  very  wide  smoky  black  blotch,  central,  but 
situated  nearest  the  outer  margin,  this  blotch  usually  extending  from  the 
costal  to  the  inner  margin  ;  females  without  the  blotch,  and  wings  usually 
with  a  green  tint.  Total,  17  species  out  of  the  British  total  of,  say,  37.— 
J,  Arkle  ;  Chester. 
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Argynnis  SELENE  IN  Jersey. — On  Aug.  19th,  1893,  Mr.  J.  Norman, 
an  entomologist  of  this  island,  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  a  fritillary, 
afterwards  identified  by  Mr.  Luff,  of  Guernsey,  as  a  small  specimen  of 
Argynnis  selene.  I  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  and  saw  the 
insect  before  he  succeeded  in  netting  it.  It  was  flying  over  a  bed  of  yellow 
iris,  on  the  borders  of  a  small  stream  in  a  valley  at  Rozel.  This  is  an 
important  capture,  as  A.  selene,  although  common  in  England,  had  never 
before  been  observed  in  Jersey,  or  indeed  any  of  the  Channel  Islands. — 
Stanley  Guiton  ;  31,  Bath  Street,  Jersey. 
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Entomological  Society  op  London. — February  lihy  1894.  Henry 
John  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  President 
announced  that  he  had  nominated  the  Et.  Hon.  Lord  Walsingham, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S. ;  Professor  Edward  B.  Poulton,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  ;  and 
Colonel  Charles  Swinhoe,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Society  for  the  session  1894-95.  Mr.  Walter  F.  Baker,  of  18,  Hyde 
Terrace,  Leeds  ;  Mr.  Percy  M.  Bright,  of  Roccabruna,  Bournemouth ; 
Professor  Lewis  Compton  Miall,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Yorkshire  College, 
Leeds  ;  and  Mr.  Edwin  Wilson,  of  Cherry  Hinton  Road,  Cambridge, 
were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Adye,  a  specimen  of  Plusia  monetay  Fabr.,  which 
had  been  captured  at  Christchurch,  Hants,  and  remarked  that  this 
species,  which  had  been  found  in  this  country  for  the  first  time  so 
recently  as  June,  1890,  was  apparently  becoming  a  permanent  resident 
here,  as  it  had  been  since  taken  in  several  of  the  southern  counties. 
The  food-plant,  Aconitum  napellm,  though  rare  in  England  as  a  wild 
plant,  was  very  common  in  gardens.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  also  exhibited 
a  nearly  black  specimen  of  Venilia  macularia^  L.,  the  yellow  markings 
being  reduced  to  a  few  small  dots.  Mr.  Hamilton  Druce  exhibited  a 
female  specimen  of  Hypochrysops  scintillanSf  lately  received  by  him 
from  Mioko,  New  Ireland.  He  said  that  only  the  male  of  this  species 
had  been  as  yet  described.  Mr.  F.  Enock  exhibited  a  nest  of  the 
British  Trap-door  Spider,  Atypus  piceiis,  recently  found  near  Hastings 
by  Mrs.  Enock.  Mr.  W.  F.  H.  Blandford  stated  that  he  had  recently 
obtained  an  additional  species  of  Scolyto -platypus  from  Japan,  which, 
though  closely  allied  to  the  species  he  had  formerly  described,  showed 
a  very  distinct  modification  of  the  male  presternum.  Mr.  M.  Jacoby 
exhibited  and  remarked  on  a  specimen  of  Leptispa  p>yg^^^^^y  Baly, 
which  was  doing  much  injury  to  sugar-cane  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 
of  India.  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion  stated  that  he  had  found  an  allied 
species  on  bamboo.  Dr.  F.  A.  Dixey  read  a  paper — which  was 
illustrated  by  the  oxy hydrogen  lantern — entitled  *•  On  the  Phylogeny 
of  the  Fierincs  as  illustrated  by  their  wing-markings  and  geographical 
distribution."  A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  President, 
Mr.  Osbert  Salvin,  Mr.  Jacoby,  Colonel  Swinhoe,  Mr.  Jenner  Weir, 
Mr.  Hampson,  and  Mr.  Kenrick  took  part.  Dr.  T.  A.  Chapman  read 
a  paper  entitled  *'  Some  notes  on  those  species  of  Micro-Lepidoptera, 
allied  to  Micropteryx^  whose  larvae  are  external  feeders,  and  chiefly  on 
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the  early  stages  of  Eriocephala  calthella.''  Mr.  Hampson  and  the 
President  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  paper.  Mr. 
Hamilton  H.  Druce  read  a  paper  entitled  '•  Description  of  the  female 
of  Hypochrysops  scintillans,  Butl."  The  Rev.  Dr.  Walker  communicated 
a  paper  by  Mr.  R.  H.  F.  Rippon,  entitled  "  Description  of  a  variety  of 
Ornithoptera  {Priamoptera)  urvilliana.'" 

Feb.  28t^. — Colonel  Charles  Swinhoe,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Vice-President, 
in  the  chair.  Professor  August  Forel,  M.D.,  of  the  University  of 
Ziirich,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Society,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  late  Professor  H.  A.  Hagen,  M.D. 
Mr.  John  Pratt,  of  the  Cedars,  New  Barnet,  and  Mr.  Michael  Yeatman 
Woolf,  of  1,  Marlborough  Place,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.,  were  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Society.  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion  called  attention  to  a 
supposed  new  Longicorn  beetle,  described  and  figured  by  Herr  A.  F, 
Nonfried,  of  Rakonitz,  Bohemia,  under  the  name  of  Callipogon  fried- 
Idnderiy  in  the  Berl.  Ent.  Zeitschr.  1892,  p.  22.  He  said  that  the 
supposed  characters  of  the  insect  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  head 
had  been  gummed  on  upside  down !  He  also  exhibited  an  extensive 
collection  of  Coleoptera  and  Hemiptera-Heteroptera  made  by  himself 
in  the  island  of  Corsica  in  May  and  June  last.  The  Rev.  Theodore 
Wood  exhibited  a  variety  of  Saturnia  carpini,  with  semi-transparent 
wings,  a  large  proportion  of  the  scales  being  apparently  absent,  bred 
with  several  examples  of  the  type-form  at  Baldock,  Herts ;  also  a  pale 
variety  of  Smerinthus  popidi,  which  was  said  to  have  been  bred,  with 
several  similar  specimens,  from  larvae  marked  with  rows  of  red  spots  on 
both  sides.  Mr.  R.  South  exhibited  a  variety  of  Argynnis  aglaia,  ap- 
proaching the  form  known  as  var.  charlotta,  and  a  variety  of  Euchelia 
jacobcecB,  in  which  the  crimson  costal  streak  was  continued  along  the  outer 
margin  almost  to  the  inner  margin,  taken  by  Mr.  Fowler  at  Ringwood, 
Hants,  in  1893;  a  variety  of  Argynnis  eiiphrosyne,  taken  by  Mr.  Mead  in 
Epping  Forest  in  1893 ;  and  a  series  of  black  and  other  forms 
of  Phigalia  pedaria,  bred  during  the  present  year  from  a  black  female 
captured  last  year  by  Mr.  Rose,  of  Barnsley.  Mr.  H.  Goss  exhibited, 
for  Mr.  C.  B.  Taylor,  of  Jamaica,  a  beautifully  coloured  drawing  of  the 
larva  of  Papilio  homerus.  Fab.  Mr.  F.  W.  Frohawk  exhibited  drawings 
showing  the  complete  life-history  of  Argynnis  aglaia  and  A.  adippe, 
every  stage  being  figured;  also  enlarged  drawings  of  the  segments 
of  the  larvag  in  their  first  and  last  stages,  showing  the  remarkable 
difiference  in  structure.  Mr.  Merrifield  commented  on  the  beauty  of 
the  drawings.  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion  read  a  paper  entitled  «'0n  the 
TenebrionidcB  collected  in  Australia  and  Tasmania  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker, 
R.N.,  during  the  voyage  of  H.M.  Ship  *  Penguin,*  with  descriptions  of 
new  genera  and  species  "  ;  and  he  exhibited  the  specimens  comprised 
in  the  collection.  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  and  Colonel  Swinhoe  made 
some  remarks  on  the  paper.  Mr,  Champion  also  read  a  paper 
entitled  **  An  Entomological  Excursion  to  Corsica,"  in  which  he 
described  an  expedition  to  the  mountains  of  that  island  in  May  and 
June,  1893,  in  company  with  Mr.  R.  S.  Standen,  Mr.  A.  H.  Jones, 
Oolonel  Yerbury,  R.A.,  Mr.  Lemann,  Mr.  Raine,  and  others.  Mr. 
Osbert  Salvin,  Colonel  Yerbury,  and  Colonel  Swinhoe  took  part  in  the 
discussion^  which  ensued.  Mr.  Edward  Saunders  communicated  a 
paper  entitled  "  A  List  of  Hemiptera-Heteroptera  collected  by  Mr» 
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Champion  in  Corsica,  with  a  description  of  one  new  species."  Mr.  W, 
F.  Kirby  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  Dorydium  westicoodi^ 
Buchanan  White,  with  observations  on  the  use  of  the  name  Dory- 
dium." Mr.  Charles  B.  Taylor  communicated  a  paper  entitled 
"  Description  of  the  larva  and  pupa  of  Papilio  hoinerus,  Fab." 

March  14.th.  —  Colonel  Charles  Swinhoe,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  William  Bateson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Mr.  H.  Caracciolo,  of  the  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad ;  Mr.  G.  Dudgeon,  of  63^  Montague  Square,  W. ;  and  the 
Bev.  Frank  E.  Lowe,  M.A.,  of  St.  Stephen's  Vicarage,  Guernsey,  were 
elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Dr.  D.  Sharp,  exhibited  a  collection  of 
white  ants  {Termites)  formed  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Haviland  in  Singapore,  which 
comprised  about  ten  or  twelve  species,  of  most  of  which  the  various 
forms  were  obtained.  He  said  that  Professor  Grassi  had  recently 
made  observations  on  the  European  species,  and  had  brought  to  light 
some  important  particulars  ;  and  also  that,  in  the  discussion  that  had 
been  recently  carried  on  between  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Professor 
Weismann,  the  former  had  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  different 
forms  of  social  insects  were  produced  by  nutrition.  Professor  Grassi's 
observations  showed  this  view  to  be  correct,  and  the  specimens  now 
exhibited  confirmed  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  his  observa- 
tions. Dr.  Sharp  also  stated  that  Mr.  Haviland  found  in  one  nest 
eleven  neoteric  queens, — that  is  to  say,  individuals  having  the  appear- 
ance of  the  queen  in  some  respects,  while  in  others  they  are  still 
immature ;  these  neoteric  queens  were  accompanied  by  kings  in  a 
corresponding  state.  Mr.  Haviland  gave  an  account  of  the  structure 
of  some  of  the  nests,  and  of  the  cells  of  the  females,  and  stated  that 
two  of  the  species  of  white  ants  exhibited  certainly  grow  fungus  for 
their  use,  as  described  by  Mr.  Smeathman,  many  years  ago,  in  the 
Phil.  Trans,  of  the  Koyal  Society.  Mr.  H.  Goss  remarked  that  the  fact 
that  the  different  forms  of  social  insects  were  produced  by  nutrition 
was  known  to  Virgil,  who  referred  to  it,  and  to  the  subject  of  Partheno- 
genesis in  bees,  in  the  '  Georgics,'  Book  iv.  Mr.  McLachlan,  Colonel 
Swinhoe,  Mr.  Champion,  Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  and  Dr.  Sharp  continued 
the  discussion.  Mr.  0.  E.  Janson  exhibited  specimens  of  Dicrano- 
cephalm  adamsi,  Pascoe,  from  Sze-chuen,  Western  China,  and  D,  dahryiy 
Auz.,  recently  received  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Moupin,  in  the 
same  district ;  he  observed  that,  although  the  latter  had  been  quoted 
by  Lucas,  Bates,  and  others,  as  a  synonym  of  adamsi,  the  two  species 
were  perfectly  distinct ;  the  females  of  both  were  unknown  to  the 
authors  when  describing  them,  and  presented  a  remarkable  difference, 
for  whilst  in  dahryi  this  sex  is  similar  to  the  male  in  colour  and 
sculpture,  in  adamsi  it  is  entirely  dull  black,  with  the  upper  surface 
minutely  and  densely  punctate.  Mr.  C.  0.  Waterhouse  exhibited,  for 
Mr.  E.  A.  Waterhouse,  a  specimen  of  Colias  ediisa,  closely  resembling 
C.  erate^  a  continental  species,  which  was  taken  on  Wimbledon 
Common ;  a  varied  series  of  Chrysophanus  phloeas  from  Barnes  Common ; 
and  a  series  of  Lycana  arion,  from  Cornwall.  The  Eev.  Canon  Fowler 
read  a  paper  entitled  "  Some  new  species  of  MembracidcB,"  Mr.  F. 
Merrifield  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Temperature  experiments  in  1893,  on 
several  species  of  Vanessa  and  other  Lepidoptera."  He  said  that  the 
results  tended  to  confirm  Dr.  Dixey's  conclusions  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
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wing-markings  in  the  NymphalidcBy  brought  out  many,  presumably, 
ancestral  features,  and  in  some  cases  were  very  striking.  There  was 
much  difference  in  sensitiveness  between  the  seasonal  broods  of  the 
same  species,  even  in  F.  c-album,  although  both  broods  of  that  species 
passed  the  pupal  state  in  the  warmer  part  of  the  year.  Dr.  F.  A. 
Dixey  read  a  paper  entitled  "  On  Mr.  Merrifield's  experiments  in 
temperature-variation  as  bearing  on  theories  of  heredity,"  which  was 
supplemental  to  the  previous  paper.  Colonel  Swinhoe,  Mr.  Hampson, 
Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  Mr.  Merrifield,  and  Dr.  Dixey  took  part  in  the 
discussion  which  ensued. — H.  Goss  &  W.  W.  Fowler,  Hon.  Secretaries, 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
Annual  Meeting,  January  25th,  1894.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  Esq.,  F.L.S., 
President,  in  the  chair.  This  being  the  Annual  Meeting,  no  exhibits 
were  made,  the  occasion  being  devoted  to  hearing  the  Treasurer's  and 
Council's  Reports  and  the  Address  of  the  retiring  President.  The 
President  presented  a  handsome  album  to  the  Society,  containing 
three  photographs  of  himself,  taken  at  different  ages,  and  said  he 
hoped  that  all  the  members  would  contribute  their  own,  as  such  a  col- 
lection would,  in  the  future,  probably  be  of  great  interest  and  value. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: — President,  Mr.  E.  Step;  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir, 
F.L.S.,  and  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  F.E.S. ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  R.  Adkin, 
F.E.S. ;  Librarian  and  Report  Secretary,  Mr.  Hy.  J.  Turner,  F.E.S. ; 
General  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  Edwards,  F.L.S.  ;  Curator,  Mr.  W.  West; 
Council,  Messrs.  T.  R.  Billups,  F.E.S.,  C.  A.  Briggs,  F.E.S.,  J.  H. 
Carpenter,  F.  E.  Filer,  F.  W.  Frohawk,  F.E.S.,  J.  Henderson,  and  R. 
South,  F.E.S.  In  his  address  the  President  showed  fully  the  pleasures 
and  advantages  derived  from  the  study  of  entomology.  He  spoke  of 
the  recent  attention  which  had  been  given  to  classihcation,  noticing 
especially  the  admirable  work  of  Dr.  Chapman,  and  made  considerable 
reference  to  melanism,  coupling  therewith  the  results  of  the  laborious 
experiments  of  Mr.  Merrifield.  After  discussing  at  length  the  excep- 
tional season  and  its  effects  on  Lepidoptera,  he  remarked  with  satis- 
faction upon  the  **  new  life  which  the  study  of  Variation  had  given  to 
the  collecting  of  indigenous  Lepidoptera."  A  graceful  reference  to  the 
late  Mr.  H.  T.  Stainton,  as  one  who,  "  being  dead,  yet  speaketh,"  and 
words  of  welcome  to  the  incoming  President,  Mr.  E.  Step,  ended  a 
most  able  address. 

February  8th. — E.  Step,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Car- 
penter exhibited  Xylophasia  monoglypha,  Hufn.  [polyodon,  L.),  both  the 
dark  and  intermediate  forms;  also  a  form  of  Agrotis  cursoria,  Bork.,  not 
distinguishable  from  a  southern  form  of  A.  tritici;  all  from  Aberdeen. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Warne,  a  case  of  nearly  two  dozen  species  of  Rhopalocera 
taken  near  Rockhampton,  in  Queensland,  representing  one  morning's 
captures ;  they  included  Anosia  plexippus  and  Deiopeia  pulchella,  L. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Pearce,  series  taken  by  himself  in  Alleghany,  U.S.A., 
during  1892-3,  Pyrameis  atalanta,  L.,  P.  huntera,  Fab.,  Vanessa  antiopa^ 
L.,  Polygonia  interrogationis,  Fab.,  P.  comma,  Harr.  (the  two  broods), 
and  bred  series  of  Telea  polyp)hemus,  L.,  and  Samia  cecropia,  L.  A  dis- 
cussion ensued  as  to  the  singularity  of  a  species  like  V.  antiopa  being 
gregarious  in  the  larval  stage,  while  the  imagines  were  seldom  met 
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with  in  company.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  examples  of  Crambtis  ericelltis, 
Hb.,  C,  dumetellus,  Hb.,  C.  prateJlits,  L.,  C.  niyelliis,  Hb.,  C.  pinelluSf 
L.,  C.  furcatellus,  Zett.,  and  C.  margaritellus,  Hb.,  and  pointed  out 
characters  by  which  the  closely  allied  species  might  be  easily  sepa- 
rated. Mr.  Dennis,  a  specimen  of  Vanessa  io,  L.,  with  a  small 
additional  ocellus  on  each  secondary,  while  below  the  central  costal 
blotch  on  the  primaries  was  a  smaller  dark  blotch.  Mr.  H.  Williams, 
specimens  of  Pieris  brassicce,  L.,  curiously  tinted  from  contact  with 
liquid  ammonia.  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Adye,  a 
specimen  of  Pliisia  monetae  taken  at  Christchurch  in  1893,  and  a 
nearly  black  specimen  of  Venilia  maculai'ia,  L.,  from  the  New  Forest; 
also,  on  behalf  of  himself,  Eucheira  socialis,  Westw.,  perhaps  the  most 
archaic  form  of  the  Pierine  sub -family  extant,  and  contributed  notes. 
Mr.  Frohawk,  a  bred  series  of  Argynnis  euphrosyne,  L.,  which  has  been 
nearly  eleven  months  in  the  larval  stage.  Mr.  Billups,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Sauze,  a  large  number  of  Diptera  captured  in  1893. 

February  22,7id, — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  South,  for  Mr. 
Eose,  of  Barnsley,  exhibited  a  long  bred  series  of  Phigalia  pedaria,  Fb., 
some  being  uniformly  black  without  a  trace  of  markings  ;  for  Mr. 
Fowler,  of  Ringwood,  a  beautiful  variety  of  Argynnis  aglaia  which  was 
a  modification  of  the  form  known  as  charlotta,  Sowerby  ;  and  a  var.  of 
Euchelia  jacobcBCB,  L.,  having  the  costal  stripe  carried  round  the  hind 
margin  to  meet  the  spot;  for  Mr.  Dennis,  of  York,  photographs  of 
very  long  series  of  Spilosoma  lubricipeda,  Esp.,  ranging  from  very  pale 
and  almost  spotless  to  very  deep  coloration ;  and  a  photograph  of  three 
other  vars.  from  the  Allis  collection,  from  York,  of  which  two  were 
undoubtedly  of  the  zatima  form,  although  not  extremes  ;  also  several 
rare  vars.  of  Argynnis  euphrosyne,  L.  Mr.  Frohawk,  coloured  drawings 
representing  the  complete  life-history  of  both  A.  aglaia,  L.,  and  A. 
adippe,  L.,  with  details  enlarged  to  show  the  remarkable  larval 
structure.  Mr.  Warne,  an  asymmetrical  specimen  of  Abraxas  grossu- 
lariata,  L.  Mr.  Moore,  several  cases  of  all  orders,  containing  speci- 
mens collected  on  a  bicycle  tour  from  Dieppe  through  Paris,  Cote  d'Or, 
and  Jura  to  Geneva,  and  in  Guienne,  and  contributed  notes.  Mr. 
Pearce,  series  of  Feniseca  tarquinius,  Fab.,  spring  and  summer  broods  of 
Lyccena  pseudargiolus,  Bd.,  L.  comyntas,  Godt.,  and  Thecla  edwardsii, 
Saund.,  from  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.  Mr.  Auld,  for  Mr.  Tugwell,  to 
correct  an  error  in  the  report  of  Jan.  11th  ;  series  of  the  York  city 
form  of  Spilosoma  lubricipeda,  Esp.,  for  which  he  suggests  the  name 
var.  eboraci ;  series  of  var.  zatima,  Cr. ;  and  series  of  the  selected  brood 
originating  from  Yorkshire,  for  which  he  suggests  the  name  var. /asct- 
ata  [ante,  p.  96] .  A  discussion  ensued  as  to  variation  produced  by 
artificial  selection.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  exhibited  a  new  butterfly  from 
North  Eastern  Borneo,  which  he  had  described  under  the  name 
of  Caduga  crowleyi  [ante^  p.  109] .  Mr.  Lewcock  sent  for  exhibition  a 
box  of  Coleoptera  to  illustrate  a  paper  he  communicated,  describing 
his  observations  during  the  various  excursions  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
Mansbridge  communicated  a  paper  containing  his  observations  in  the 
United  States,  entitled  "  Notes  from  the  Indian  Territory."  Remarks 
were  made  on  the  increase  of  melanism  in  insects,  and  a  discussion 
ensued. 
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March  Sth. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  Adldn  exhibited 
a  series  of  Erehia  epiphron,  Knoch.  var.  cassiope,  Fb.,  from  Inverness, 
which  were  said  to  be  of  the  type  form  {epiphron) ;  he  had,  however, 
failed  to  detect  the  white  pupil  to  the  ocellated  spots,  which  was  the 
typical  character.  Mr.  Weir  said  that  the  British  form  had  no  trace 
of  the  white  pupil.  Mr.  Routledge,  specimens  of  a  brood  of  Selenia 
hilunaria,  Esp.,  which  had  lain  over  the  summer  of  1892,  emerging  in 
April,  1893 ;  also  individuals  bred  from  a  pair  of  the  latter,  which  had 
emerged  at  intervals  from  Aug.,  1893,  to  Feb.,  1894,  and  were  all  of 
the  small  form,  although  some  had  the  pigment  well  developed ;  he 
also  brought  a  series  of  Epunda  lutulenta,  Bork.,  captured  in  Cum- 
berland, among  which  were  both  the  var.  sedi,  Gn.,  and  the  var.  lune- 
burgensis,  Frr.  Mr.  South,  exceedingly  large  female  specimens  of 
Ocneria  dispar,  L.,  bred  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  from  larvaa 
obtained  in  the  fens ;  he  thought  these  specimens  had  originally 
belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Standish,  and  Mr.  Weir  said  that  they  agreed  in 
the  setting  with  examples  in  his  own  collection  which  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Standish.  Mr.  Frohawk,  a  third  brood  of  Pararge  megmra, 
L.,  ten  males  and  ten  females,  bred  by  himself  from  ova  deposited  on 
Aug.  2nd,  1893.  Mr.  Billups,  three  species  of  rare  Ichneumonidae, 
viz.,  Microgaster  russatus,  Hal.,  taken  at  High  Beech  in  1884;  Hyper- 
acmus  crassicornis,  Gr.,  of  which  only  one  recorded  specimen  was 
known,  taken  at  Oxshot  in  1892;  and  Euryproctiis  nemoralis,  Fov., 
taken  at  the  same  place  last  July.  Mr.  Filer,  a  series  of  Hybernia 
leucophaaria,  Schiff.,  taken  at  Kichmond  and  Epping,  among  which 
were  some  exceptionally  dark  forms.  Mr.  W.  A.  Pearce,  specimens  of 
Attacus  liina,  L.,  and  Citheronia  regalis,  F.,  from  Wilkinsburg,  U.S.A. 
Mr.  Jenner  Weir,  male  and  female  Heteronympha  merope,  Fab.,  and 
stated  that  the  sexes  were  so  totally  unlike  as  to  be  deemed  different 
species  until  quite  recently ;  he  also  said  that  the  chrysalis  was  said  to 
be  contained  in  a  frail  network  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Auld,  on  behalf 
of  Dr.  Knaggs,  a  working  model  of  the  decoy  and  net  described  in  the 
*  Entomologist,'  1893,  and  a  considerable  discussion  ensued.  Mr.  Step 
stated  that  he  had  found  that  the  flowers  of  the  butcher's  broom 
(Ruscus  aculeatus,  L.),  were  produced  in  pairs  on  the  phylloclade,  but 
only  one  bud  opened  at  a  time. — Hy.  J.  Turner,  Hon,  Report  Sec, 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — January  15th,  1894.  Mr. 
R.  C.  Bradley  in  the  chair.  Exhibits  : — By  Mr.  G.  T.  Bethune  Baker, 
Agrotis  ravida  from  Wicken,  and  three  specimens  of  Tapinostola  ex- 
trema,  Hb.  (concolor,  Gn.},  taken  near  Wicken  by  Albert  Houghton; 
also  a  collection  of  Lepidoptera  received  from  Alexandria  ;  he  said  that 
the  species  showed  a  mingling  of  Mediterranean  with  Indo-Persic 
forms  ;  there  were  no  true  Ethiopian  forms  amongst  them ;  twenty-two 
of  the  species  were  new  to  science,  and  it  was  perhaps  the  largest 
collection  yet  received  from  Egypt.  By  Mr.  Bradley,  specimens  of 
Andrana  fulva  and  A.  cineraria,  which  had  been  dug  out  of  nests 
at  Sutton  by  railway  men  on  Dec.  28th,  a  date  when  they  should 
have  been  in  pupae ;  he  had  communicated  with  Mr.  Saunders, 
who  said  that  the  only  similar  case  of  which  he  knew  was  that 
Mr.  Enock  had  dug  up  an  Andrana^  with  a  parasitic  Nomada^  once  in 
December, 
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February  5th.  —  Annual  Meeting.  Mr.  E.  0.  Bradley  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  W.  Bowater,  of  Portland  Road,  Edgbaston,  was  elected  a  member. 
Reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Council  were  presented,  the  former 
showing  a  small  balance  in  hand.  The  officers  and  council  for  1894-6. 
were  elected  as  follows : — President,  Mr.  G.  H.  Kenrick;  Vice-President, 
Mr.  G.  T.  Bethune  Baker;  Treasurer,  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley;  Librarian, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau ;  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Colbran  J.  Wainwright, 
147,  Hall  Road,  Handsworth ;  and  remaining  members  of  Council, 
Messrs.  P.  W.  Abbott  and  W.  Harrison.  Exhibits :— By  Mr.  P.  W. 
Abbott,  a  short  series  of  Acidalia  humiliata  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  one 
of  which  he  took  in  1891,  the  remainder  being  sent  to  him  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Hodges  ;  also  Caradrina  superstes  from  Guernsey ;  he  said  that  a 
specimen  of  this  species  had  been  taken  at  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight, 
last  autumn,  by  Mr.  Prout ;  also  Hadena  dentina  from  Sutton  and  Isle 
of  Wight,  the  former  a  particularly  dark  specimen,  the  latter  a  chalk- 
cliff  form,  very  pale  and  quite  unlike  the  dark  one  in  appearance  ;  also 
a  specimen  of  Lohoplwra  viretata  from  Sutton,  very  small  and  pale, 
without  the  median  bands;  and  other  interesting  insects.  By  Mr. 
A.  H.  Martineau,  workers  of  Myrmica  rufa  and  M.  sanguinea;  of  the 
latter  rare  ant  he  had  found  a  nest  in  Wyre  Forest.  By  Mr.  R.  C. 
Bradley,  Gonia  lateralis  from  Trench  Woods.  By  Mr.  W.  Harrison, 
Lyccena  argiolus  and  Halias  prasinana  from  Frankley,  near  Harborne, 
&c. — Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — February  12th, 
1894.  Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  m  the  chair. 
Miss  E.  H.  Lea,  Kirby  Park,  West  Kirby,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Rose, 
64,  Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool,  were  elected  ordinary  members  of  the 
Society.  Mr.  Robert  Newstead  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Correlations  of 
Plants  and  Insects,"  in  which  he  discussed  the  fertilisation  of  the 
Yucca,  and  explained  the  process  as  described  by  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  in 
*  Insect  Life,'  and  added  notes  from  his  own  observations  on  the 
insects  frequenting  the  flowers  in  this  country.  He  also  gave  notes  on 
the  gall-making  Brachyscelidae  of  Australia,  a  group  of  Coccidas  peculiar 
to  that  country.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  galls  of  Diptosis 
rumicis,  Linn.,  and  suggested  that  it  is  quite  possible  botanists  have 
described  malformed  "tubercles"  of  some  species  of  Rumex,  as  he  had 
found  a  great  number  of  "tubercles"  abnormally  swollen  by  this 
species.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  specimens, 
including  a  specimen  of  gall-making  coccids  from  Australia. 

March  12th. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  E.  Sharp  gave 
a  brief  description  of  the  British  species  of  the  genus  Silpha,  par- 
ticularly those  of  local  occurrence,  in  the  course  of  which  he  quoted  an 
extract  from  the  *  Transactions '  of  the  Societe  de  Biologic  of  Paris  by 
Prof.  A.  Giard  on  Silpha  opaca,  an  insect  most  destructive  to  the 
French  beet-root  crops.  The  notes  were  illustrated  by  specimens  of 
the  genus.  Miss  E.  H.  Lea  exhibited  varieties  of  Cidaria  psitticata 
and  C.  miata ;  Mr.  John  Lea,  large  specimens  of  Cidaria  sagittata ;  Mr. 
John  Watson  exhibited  Meganostoma  ccesonia,  Catopsilia  crocea,  Colias 
vautieri,  and  C.Jieldii. — F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec. 

Reading  Natural  History  Society. — The  usual  monthly  meeting 
of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  Feb.  1st,  at  8  p.m.,  in  Mr. 
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Eobert  Hewett's  room,  St.  Mary's  Churchyard.  No  paper  was  read, 
but  a  variety  of  interesting  Natural  History  specimens  were  exhibited, 
among  which  were  the  series  of  varieties,  about  fifty  in  number,  of 
Arctia  caia,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Butler,  and  a  drawer  of  Micro- 
Lepidoptera,  beautifully  mounted,  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Hamm.T— Fred.  W. 
Leslie,  Hon.  Sec.  - 
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The  Butterflies  and  Moths  of  Teneriffe.     By  A.  E.  Holt  White.    Edited 
by  Rashleigh   Holt   White,   Vice-President   of    the   Selborne 
Society.     Blustrated   from   the   Author's   drawings.     London 
L.  Reeve  &  Co.     1894  [Dec.  19,  1893] . 

Mrs.  Holt  WnrcE  has  rendered  a  real  service  to  entomologists,  as 
well  as  to  tourists  or  invalids  interested  in  insects,  who  may  visit  the 
Canary  Islands.,  in  publishing  a  fairly  complete  and  reliable,  though 
popular,  account  of  the  Macro-Lepidoptera  of  Teneriffe,  most  of  which 
are  illustrated  on  the  four  plates  which  accompany  this  volume  ;  for 
the  fauna  is  very  limited.  The  introductory  observations  on  collecting, 
rearing,  &c.,  are  useful,  and  the  transformations  of  the  various  species 
are  noticed,  as  far  as  they  have  been  observed.  Several  species  are 
figured  in  this  book  for  the  first  time,  and  a  detailed  account  is  given  of 
the  interesting  and  little-known  Arctiid,  Rhyporioides  nifescetis,  Brulle, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Canaries,  in  all  its  stages. 

The  Atlantic  islands  are  very  poor  in  Lepidoptera,  and  much 
remains  to  complete  our  knowledge  on  the  subject,  especially  in 
the  Micro-Lepidoptera,  notwithstanding  Rebel's  recent  paper  in  the 
•Annalen  d.  k.'k.  naturhist.  Hofmuseums,'  vii.,  pp.  241-284,  pi.  xvii. 
The  most  complete  lists  are  as  follows  : — 

Macros.       Micros.        Total. 

Azores  (Godman) 23  5  28 

(Nat.  Hist.  Azores ;  1870.) 
Madeira  (Bethune-Baker)      .        .        .        70  —  70 

(Trans,  fint.  Soc.  1891.) 
Canaries  (Holt  White  &  Rebel)      .         .         64  63  127 

St.  Helena  (Mrs.  Wollaston)  .         .        80  64  94 

(Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  5,  vol.  3 ;  1879.) 

We  have  thought  it  useful  to  give  a  comparative  table  of  the  Macro- 
Lepidoptera  (inclusive  of  Deltoides  and  Geometridaes,  but  not  Py- 
ralidaes)  of  the  three  first  groups  of  islands.  St.  Helena  lies  so  much 
further  to  the  south,  and  so  many  of  its  species  are  probably  endemic, 
that  it  must  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  totally  different  fauna  ;  but 
in  our  table  we  have  marked  any  species  likewise  found  in  that  island 
with  an  asterisk.  The  only  butterfly  of  the  four  found  in  St.  Helena 
not  in  our  table  is  Hypolimnas  niisippus,  and  it  is  this  butterfly,  and  not 
Danais  chrysippus,  which  is  found  in  America  in  the  localities  assigned 
by  Mrs.  Wollaston  to  the  latter  butterfly.  Only  three  Sphinges  are 
recorded  from  St.  Helena,  and  no  Bombyces;  indeed  the  scarcity  of 
-Bombyces  in  all  the  Atlantic  islands  is  specially  remarkable. 


Bhopalocera  (Butterflies). 

Ca- 

naries 

Hecatera  maderaa       .               + 

Ca. 

narits 

Pieris  brassica    . 

.     + 

Epunda  albosignata    . 

+ 

wollastoni 

+ 

+ 

Hadena  atlanticum     . 

+ 

cheiranthi 

+ 

Eriopus  latreQlii 

+ 

rapaa 

.'    + 

+ 

*Prodenia  littoralis 

+ 

+ 

napi . 

.     + 

Phlogophora  periculosa 

+ 

daplidice  . 

.     + 

+ 

V.  brunnea 

+ 

Aporia  crataegi     . 

+ 

wollastoni 

+ 

Euchloe  charlonia 

+ 

Nyssocnemis  dubiosa  . 

4- 

Bhodocera  maderensiE 

+ 

Nonagria  sacchari 

+ 

+ 

cleobule 

*Leucania  extranea      .     + 

+ 

4- 

Colias  edusa 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Caradrina  quadripunctata 

+ 

_  V.  helice  . 

+ 

+ 

exigua 

+ 

Danais  archippus 

.     + 

+ 

Calymnia  (?)  ferruginea 

+ 

+ 

*              chrysippus 

+ 

Calocampa  exoleta      . 

+ 

V.  alcippoides 

+ 

CucuUia  chamomillffl  . 

+ 

V.  klugii . 

+ 

*Plusia  aurifera   . 

+ 

+ 

Argynnis  maia    . 

+ 

chalcitis  . 

+ 

lathonia 

+ 

4- 

gamma    .        ,     + 

+ 

Pyrameis  atalanta 

+ 

+ 

+ 

chrysitis  . 

9 

(Webb) 

callirhoe 

+ 

+ 

circumflexa 

+ 

+ 

•                 cardui . 

+ 

+ 

+ 

eriosoma  . 

+ 

huntera 

+ 

tripartita .        , 

+ 

Pararge  xiphia    . 

+ 

Heliothis  armiger 

+ 

+ 

xiphioides 

+ 

peltiger 

+ 

+ 

Epinephele  janira 

+ 

dipsacea 

+ 

V.  hispuUa 

+ 

Heliaca  tenebrata 

+ 

*Hipparchia  statilinus . 

(?) 

+ 

Arontia  lucida     . 

+ 

+ 

maderensis 

J 

+ 

Thalpochares  ostrina  . 

+ 

Thecla  rubi 

+ 

V.  aestivalis 

+ 

+ 

Polyommatus  phloeas . 

+ 

+ 

(*  ?)  Cosmophila  erosa  . 

+ 

*Lyc8Bna  baetica    . 

+ 

+ 

*Pseudophia  tirhaca     . 

+ 

webbiana        , 

+ 

Spintherops  dilucida  . 

+ 

astrarche 

Hypena  lividalis 

+ 

+ 

var.  BBstiva     . 

+ 

obsitalis         .     + 

+ 

+ 

bysimon 

+ 

♦Hypenodes  costastrigalis 

+ 

Hesperia  acteeon 

+ 

Geometrce. 

Hetkrocera  (Moths). 

Nemoria  nubigena 

+ 

Sphinges. 

Acidalia  maderae 

+ 

Macroglossa  stellatarur 

a  + 

+ 

+ 

dmiidiata 

+ 

*ChcErocampa  celerio   . 

+ 

atlantica 

+ 

Daphnis  nerii 

+ 

unistrigata    . 

+ 

Deilephila  livornica    . 

+ 

zargi      . 

+ 

lineata 

? 

wollastoni     , 

+ 

tithymali   . 

? 

+ 

irrorata         , 

+ 

lathyrus     . 

? 

consolidata    . 

+ 

Sphinx  ligustri   . 

+ 

?(Webb)   1 

guancharia    . 

+ 

convolvuli 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Zonosoma  pupillaria  . 

+ 

+ 

V.  botatsB 

+ 

maderensis 

+ 

•Acherontia  atropos 

+ 

+ 

T^ 

Hemerophila  maderee . 
Boarmia  wollastoni     . 

+ 
+ 

Bombyces. 

var.  obscura . 

+ 

Deiopeia  pulchella 

4- 

+ 

Tephronia  sepiaria      . 

+ 

Khyparioides  rufescens 

1^ 

+ 

4- 

Eubolia  rupicola 

+ 

Dasychira  fortunata    . 

Aspilates  coUinaria     . 

+ 

Noctuce. 

1 

*Sterrha  sacraria 

+ 

+ 

Bryophila  ravula 

+ 
+ 

Omphacodes  divincta . 

+ 

,1    r                         —             • 
algfiB     . 

Camptogramma  fluviata  + 

maderensis 

4- 

Phibalap.  polygrammata  + 

Sesamia  nonagrioides 
Triphffina  pronuba 

1 

+ 

+ 

-1- 

Coremia  centrostrigaria 
Cidaria  fasciata  . 

+ 

+ 

orbona  . 

?^WphM 

Eupithecia  pumilata  . 

+ 

Agrotis  spinifera 

saucia     . 

(*  ?)        segetum . 

+ 

+ 

•  V 

+ 

+ 

+ 

insulariata 
bicoloria    . 
Centra  stregaria 

+ 

+ 

+ 

From  a  photograph  by  Maull  <f  Fox,  Pircn/lillii,  W. 
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THE     LATE     ME.    JOHN     JENNER    WEIR,    F.L.S.,    F.Z.S., 
F.E.S.,    &    F.R.H.S. 

Many  of  our  readers  must  have  been  pained  by  the  brief 
announcement  made  in  our  last  issue  of  the  death  of  this 
gentleman,  and  will,  we  are  sure,  gladly  receive  some  particulars 
of  the  interesting  and  well-filled  life  that,  after  so  brief  a  warning, 
has  come  to  a  close.  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  was  born  at  Lewes  on  the 
9th  of  August,  1822.  Like  many  who  have  done  much  valuable 
work  in  Natural  History,  it  was  only  in  his  leisure  hours  that  he 
could  pursue  the  study,  other  avocations  engrossing  the  principal 
part  of  his  time.  In  1839  he  entered  the  Customs  service,  and 
passed  on  through  various  stages,  until  in  1874  he  was  made 
Accountant  and  Controller-General  of  H.M.'s  Customs,  London. 
The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  may  be  gathered  from  the 
comment  made  by  the  *  Civil  Service  Review '  of  August  22nd 
of  that  year,  in  announcing  his  appointments :  *'  It  is  believed 
that  this  is  one  of  those  rare  instances  in  which  promotion  gives 
universal  satisfaction."  In  August,  1885,  he  retired  from  the 
Civil  Service. 

Mr.  Jenner  Weir's  interest  in  Entomology  did  not  begin  at  so 
early  an  age  as  it  has  often  done  with  many  others  ;  at  least  he 
did  not  take  it  up  as  a  study  until  the  summer  of  1843.  His 
first  public  communication  on  the  subject  was  to  the  '  Zoologist,' 
dated  the  14th  June,  1845,  on  the  capture  of  Tno  (Procris) 
glohularicB,  Agrotis  cinerea,  and  Cramhus  pygmceus  (=  Platytes 
cerussellus)  at  Lewes.  Late  in  1844  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Entomological  Society  for  the  first  time  ;  and  in  January,  1845, 
he  was  elected  a  Member,  which  he  continued  to  be  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years,  being  at  his 
death  almost  its  oldest  member.  For  many  years  Mr.  Jenner 
Weir  worked  assiduously  at  the  Micro-Lepidoptera ;  but  in  1870 
an  accident,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  top  of  the  left 
thumb,  put  an  end  to  the  setting  of  these  insects. 
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The  bent  of  his  mind  was  always  towards  the  solving  of 
questions  of  general  biological  interest,  and  especially  such  as 
bore  on  the  mutual  relations  of  the  many  diverse  forms  of  life 
in  which  he  was  interested ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  direct  experimentation  which 
now  engages  the  attention  of  a  distinct  school  of  entomologists, 
besides  entering  largely  into  the  work  of  many  others.  This  was 
shown  in  the  first  paper  he  ever  read  before  the  Entomological 
Society,  on  March  1st,  1869,  in  which  he  described  a  series  of 
experiments  on  the  relation  between  insects  and  insectivorous 
birds,  undertaken  during  the  year  1868,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
A.  K.  Wallace.  A  further  paper  on  the  same  subject  was  read 
by  him  on  July  4th,  1870.  From  1849,  Mr.  Jenner  Weir  was 
often  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  of  which  he  was 
for  seven  years  Treasurer  and  twice  a  Vice-President. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London 
on  March  2nd,  1865,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Zoological  Society  in 
1876,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  that  Society.  In  1894  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  and  was  at  his  death  a  member  of 
its  Scientific  Committee  and  of  its  Narcissus  Committee.  Of  the 
Bay  Society  he  was  a  member  from  1866,  and  for  twenty  years  or 
more  was  on  the  Council  of  that  Society,  frequently  taking  the 
chair  at  its  meetings.  For  several  years  he  was  President  or 
Vice-President  of  the  South  London  Entomological  Society,  and 
he  delivered  his  last  Presidential  address  there  on  January  25th, 
1894.  Of  the  West  Kent  Natural  History  Society  he  was  a 
member  and  its  President. 

Mr.  Jenner  Weir  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
the  late  Mr.  Darwin,  and  frequent  reference  is  made  to  his 
observations  in  the  works  of  that  great  naturalist, — in  both 
volumes  of  his  *  Descent  of  Man,'  and  of  the  '  Animals  and 
Plants  under  Domestication,'  as  well  as  in  the  'Expressions  of 
the  Emotions.'  He  had  a  large  correspondence  with  many  other 
naturalists  of  eminence,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  it  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  him  to  welcome  on  his  recent  visit  to  England 
the  distinguished  American  naturalist  Mr.  Scudder. 

Mr.  Weir  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  South  London 
Entomological  Society  on  March  8th,  and  took  a  considerable 
part  in  the  discussion  there,  besides  exhibiting  some  specimens. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  handed  to  the  editor  of  this 
Journal  the  proof  of  his  paper  on  "The  Genera  of  Limnaine 
Rhopalocera  allied  to  Caduga,"  published  in  our  last  number. 
He  appeared  then  to  be  in  his  usual  health,  and  was  much  inte- 
rested in  Mr.  Frohawk's  drawing  of  his  new  Caduga,  with  which 
the  paper  is  illustrated.  It  was  known,  however,  to  himself  and 
his  friends  that  his  heart  was  affected,  and  the  end  came  after  a 
very  brief  illness. 
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His  life  was  a  fine  example  of  a  useful,  peaceful,  and  happy 
one.  His  important  official  duties  yet  left  him  sufficient  time  to 
indulge  that  love  of  nature  of  which  he  has  himself  said  that  it 
was  all  his  life  a  passion  with  him  ;  and  after  his  retirement 
from  the  public  service  this  passion,  combined  with  a  wide 
range  of  information  on  different  subjects,  including  a  most 
intelligent  interest  in  many  things  outside  the  reach  of  his  own 
studies,  an  equable  temper,  thorough  enjoyment  of  home,  not 
excepting  its  study,  well  stored  with  dehghtful  books  of  reference, 
and  its  garden  distinguished  by  many  beautiful  flowers  and  some 
pet  birds, — all  these  rendered  the  last  part  of  his  life  by  no  means 
the  least  happy  part  of  it.  To  his  friends  he  was  a  most  agree- 
able companion,  and  the  help  and  encouragement  he  was  always 
ready  to  give  to  younger  students  of  Natural  History  will  ensure 
him  for  a  long  time  to  come  a  grateful  place  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  participate  in  the  tastes  that  had  such  a  fascination 
for  him,  while  by  a  much  wider  circle  his  loss  will  be  deeply 
mourned. 


A    DARK    CHAMBER    FOR    LARV^. 

By  H.  Guard  Knaggs,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

Now  that  the  season  for  breeding  Lepidoptera  is  coming  on, 
some  instructions,  accompanied  by  cuts,  showing  how  easily  a 
dark  chamber  can  be  constructed,  may  not  be  out  of  place  ;  and 


a  few  details  as  to  the  various  uses  to  which  the  apparatus  may 
be  put  have  been  added,  N  2 
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The  first,  sectional,  figure  explains  how  two  small  flower-pots, 
H  and  I,  are  secured  base  to  base  by  means  of  a  bolt  and  nut,  o, 
and  how  they  are  fixed  within  a  larger  flower-pot,  g,  with  Portland 
cement,  k,  the  rims  of  h  and  g  having  been  first  ground  or  rasped 
level,  that  the  slate  a  may  lie  upon  them  evenly.  A  bowl  of  a 
wine-glass,  m,  or  other  vessel  for  containing  water,  is  then 
embedded  into  cement  l,  in  the  pot  h,  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
is  afterwards  removable.  The  space  n,  between  the  pots  h,  i, 
and  G,  is  for  the  reception  of  soil,  or  such  other  materials  as 
occasion  may  require. 

The  slate  a  (also  represented  in  the  second  figure  by  cor- 
responding letters  to  prevent  repetition)  is  covered  with  felt  or 

canvas,  b,  and  is  perforated 
by  drill  and  rhynder  at  d  d, 
or  sawn  out  as  at  e  e.  The 
dotted  circles  h  and  g  indi- 
cate the  position  beneath  of 
the  flower-pots;  whilst  the 
dotted  square,  f,  shows  that 
of  the  breeding-cage  above. 
For  most  purposes  the  holes 
D  D,  of  about  five-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  will  be 
found  best  adapted  ;  for  the 
largest  larvae  readily  find 
their  way  down  them  to  the 
chamber,  which  is  darker, 
and  better  suited  for  a  hiding- 
place  than  when  the  open- 
ings are  larger,  and,  what  is 
of  greater  importance,  these 
openings  can  be  roofed  over  with  movable  pieces  of  card  or  tin, 
bent  as  at  p,  to  prevent  frass  from  falling  amongst  the  soil,  &c., 
and  causing  an  unsanitary  state  of  things. 

There  are  many  purposes  for  which  the  space  n  may  be  used ; 
for  instance,  it  may  be  filled  with  eight  or  nine  inches  depth  of 
sand  for  A.  ripce  and  other  Agrotes  which  love  to  burrow;  for 
butterfly  and  many  other  larvae,  sods  or  turfs  may  be  substituted ; 
or  again,  according  to  the  inmates  of  the  cage,  bark,  rotten 
wood,  broken  reeds,  short  pieces  of  bamboo,  dead  leaves,  &c., 
may  be  supplied ;  for  the  habits  of  many  larvae  are  to  secrete 
themselves  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  these  do  not  seem  to  thrive 
if  deprived  of  their  places  of  concealment. 

For  hyhernating  larvce  a  little  modification  of  the  chamber  is 
required :  the  pot  g  and  contents  should  be  sunk  in  the  earth  in 
a  north-east  aspect,  the  water-vessel  should  be  discarded,  and  the 
centre  hole  plugged  with  the  stalks  of  such  evergreens  as 
laurestinus,  aucuba,  ivy,  euonymus,  &c.,  with  a  few  spikes  of 
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plantain-seeds,  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  potato  and  carrot  on  the 
slate.  If  a  bell-glass  be  not  substituted  for  the  ordinary  cage, 
an  umbrella-like  arrangement  should  protect  the  latter  from  rain 
and  snow,  while  the  interior,  n,  should  be  loosely  filled  with  a 
selection  from  the  materials  already  named. 

For  subterranean  pupation  this  chamber  is  especially  adapted, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  stocked  with  a  soil  resembling 
that  which  the  occupants  of  the  cage  inhabit  in  their  native 
haunts,  as  peat,  sand,  loam,  chalk,  maiden  earth,  leaf  mould,  fir 
mould,  as  the  case  may  be.  Great  care  should  of  course  be  taken 
to  eject  and  exclude  vermin ;  the  soil  should  reach  to  within 
about  an  inch  of  the  slate,  and  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre,  rubbed  birch  catkins,  or  prepared  moss.  Pro- 
vided the  soil  is  suitable,  this  chamber  may  be  used  several  times 
over  for  batches  of  different  species  as  they  become  ready  for 
pupation.  When  we  consider  that  a  sufficient  number  have  gone 
to  earth,  the  slate  with  the  larger  openings,  ee,  maybe  exchanged 
for  the  one  with  perforations,  d  d,  care  being  taken  to  stop  all 
chinks  and  crevices,  that  no  enemy  may  gain  admittance  to  the 
interior ;  or,  if  preferred,  the  stage  and  cage  may  be  discarded 
altogether  for  a  cylinder  of  muslin,  of  close  texture,  made  on  a 
wire  frame,  and  tied  tightly  under  the  rim  of  the  pot  g.  There 
is  no  ingress  for  vermin  below,  and  few,  if  any,  can  do  harm 
through  the  book  muslin,  which  affords  a  good  foothold  for  the 
insects  as  they  emerge,  acts  as  a  shade  against  too  powerful  sun- 
shine, and  is  sufficiently  transparent  to  permit  of  a  view  of  the 
interior. 

N.B. —  If  mice,  or  other  creatures  which  might  gnaw  the 
muslin,  are  in  evidence,  it  would  be  as  well  to  place  lightly  on 
the  soil  a  framework,  to  which  the  images  on  making  their 
appearance  could  cling,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  suitable  bell- 
glass,  bedded  in  plaster  on  to  the  rim  of  the  pot  g,  in  order  to 
exclude  intruders. 

Unless  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  mischief  is  going  on,  it  is 
never  advisable  to  move  the  earth  containing  the  pupae ;  but  if 
the  soil  should  at  any  time  appear  too  dry,  sufficient  moisture 
may  be  administered  through  the  porous  sides  of  the  dark 
chamber. 

Folkestone,  April  7th,  1894. 


ON  A  HABIT   OF   EROS  (PLATYCIS)  MINUTUS,  F. 
By  W.  L.  Distant. 

In  the  February  number  of  this  Magazine  (p.  33)  Mr.  Shipp 
has  recorded  his  discovery  of  a  colony  of  P.  minutus  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  in  describing  the  habits  of  the  species  truly  remarks, 
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"  The  insects  themselves  are  of  a  very  sluggish  disposition,  rarely 
moving  more  than  a  few  inches  during  the  heat  of  the  day,"  &c. 
One  hint  may,  however,  be  added  to  this  item,  and  one  that  may 
prove  useful  to  the  collector,  but  to  state  this  necessitates  taking 
up  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Eye's  previous  captures  at  Bristol,  to 
which  Mr.  Shipp  refers. 

It  was  dm-ing  the  British  Association  meeting  at  Bristol  in 
1875,  that  a  few  entomologists,  including  the  late  H.  W.  Bates 
and  E.G.  Eye,  in  company  with  E.  McLachlan,  A.  Hudd,  Stephen 
Barton,  and  the  writer,  spent  a  pleasant  day  collecting  in  Leigh 
Woods.  On  the  morrow  we  all  met  by  appointment  to  dine  with 
our  friend  Barton ;  but  Eye  was  late,  and  we  waited  like  hungry 
men.  But  when  Eye  appeared  he  produced,  in  exculpation,  a 
small  bottle  containing  a  series  of  specimens  of  this  very  rare 
species  which  he  had  that  morning  discovered,  and  so  graphically 
did  he  describe  the  position  in  the  woods  of  the  old  rotten  stump 
that  had  contained  the  find  that  I  had  no  difficulty,  on  the 
following  day,  in  going  direct  to  the  same.  It  was  acting  on 
Eye's  instructions  that  I  took  the  best  part  of  my  set,  and  am 
able  to  give  what  was  really  his  hint,  and  that  is  to  spread  out 
handfuls  of  the  old  decayed  wood  in  the  sun,  and  smoke  a 
contemplative  pipe  in  the  vicinity.  In  periods  varying  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  hour,  I  found  that  these  bright-coloured  little 
beetles  were  sure  to  be  seen.  The  successful  experiment  of  1875 
will  probably  be  equally  eflQcacious  in  1894. 

Pretoria,  Transvaal,  March  7th,  1894. 


Mr.  W.  bate  son    ON    VARIATION.* 

The  author  of  this  work  appears  to  be  amongst  the  number 
of  those  who  think  that  the  constant  repetition  of  the  words 
"Variation"  and  "Selection"  by  biologists — in  a  manner  that 
reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  Thibetan  praying-machine— is  not 
a  sufficiently  definite  explanation  of  the  "  origin  of  species,"  and 
he  apparently  hopes  to  get  some  help  from  the  introduction  of 
the  term  "discontinuity."  Whether  we  are  in  this  way  to  get 
any  assistance  or  not  in  our  awkward  efiforts  to  understand  that 
which  is  certainly  at  present  very  obscure,  if  not  entirely  incom- 
prehensible, we  shall  not  here  consider ;  indeed,  had  the  work 
consisted  merely  of  speculative  matter,  we  should  not  have 
brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  readers  of  the  'Entomologist,' 
even  though  the  speculations  were  presented  in  a  thoughtful  and 
graceful  form,  as  is  here  the  case. 

"•'  *  Materials  for  the  study  of  Variation,  treated  with  special  regard  to  dis- 
continuity in  the  Origin  of  Species.'  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  &  598.  Macmillan  &  Co., 
London.     1894. 
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The  work  has,  however,  much  stronger  claims  on  the  attention 
of  entomologists,  for  the  author  has  hrought  together  a  very 
large  number  of  instances  of  unusual  structures  and  relations  of 
structures,  while  insects  receive  quite  a  fair  share  of  attention  at 
his  hands.  As  this  latter  feature  is  a  departure  from  the  usual 
custom  of  "biologists," — who  only  too  often  in  their  considera- 
tions either  entirely  omit  reference  to  the  most  extensive  and 
zoologically  important  class  of  the  animal  kingdom,  or  treat  it 
in  a  fashion  that  is  perhaps  even  worse  than  total  omission, — 
it  is  only  proper  that  the  work  should  receive  from  entomologists 
an  appreciative  welcome,  as  we  are  sure  will  be  the  case  when  it 
becomes  known  to  them. 

Under  the  term  *'  Variation  "  Mr.  Bateson  includes  a  wider 
range  of  facts  than  the  word  is  usually  made  to  cover ;  a  large 
part  of  his  work,  indeed,  refers  to  "  monstrosities,"  which  are 
not  generally  treated  as  variations,  though  no  doubt  "  sensu 
latiori"  they  are  such.  A  large  number  of  these  cases  are 
described  by  the  author,  who  has  had  specimens  entrusted  to 
him  by  \arious  entomologists,  foreign  as  well  as  English.  As  to 
these  particular  sorts  of  variations  he  has  been  able  to  find  some 
interesting  results,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  to  discover  that 
order  prevails  even  in  this  realm  of  apparent  disorder.  Sym- 
metrical relations  of  a  perfect  kind  are  shown  by  close  scrutiny 
to  be  present  in  cases  where,  on  superficial  examination,  such  a 
condition  would  be  assuredly  treated  as  wanting.  Hence  extra 
legs  and  antennae  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the 
work.  The  extra  wings  of  Lepidoptera — of  which  a  number  of 
instances  are  described — have  not,  however,  yet  given  any  sign 
of  being  anything  but  quite  disorderly  productions. 

Another  interesting  section  to  entomologists  will  be  found 
under  the  heading  ''  Ocellar  markings,  especially  those  of  Lepi- 
doptera." Here  the  remarks  of  the  author — particularly  if  they 
be  read  in  conjunction  with  Griffiths'  and  Urech's  researches 
during  the  last  year  or  two — will  be  found  very  suggestive. 

There  are  very  many  forms  of  variation  that  are  not  touched 
on  at  all  in  the  present  work,  and  we  may  express  a  hope  that 
the  author  will  soon  be  able  to  treat  these  in  another  volume. 
Colour  variations,  size  differences,  and  dimorphic  and  cyclical 
forms  are  not  here  considered.  Using  the  word  "variation"  in 
a  sense  so  wide  as  Mr.  Bateson  does,  we  think  even  secondary 
and  tertiary  sexual  distinctions  should  be  included.  Probably  a 
systematic  review  of  the  various  morphological  forms  that  may 
be  found  in  a  single  physiological  species  would,  if  well  done, — 
that  is,  if  the  species  were  well  chosen, — be  as  interesting  a 
study  in  variation  as  could  be  made.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  carrying  out  such  a  review  are,  however,  at  present  so 
great  that  much  time  would  have  to  be  given  to  the  adequate 
performance  of  the  task.    Perhaps  it  was  this  consideration  that 
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induced  Mr.  Bateson  to  take  "discontinuous"  variation  for  his 
first  study.  We  may  hope  that  by  giving  us  a  second  volume  he 
will  illustrate  practically  the  value  of  continuity,  and  also  help 
us  to  realise  more  clearly  than  we  do  at  present  in  what  way  con- 
tinuous differs  from  discontinuous  variation. 

The  book  is  provided  with  excellent  indexes,  which  add  very 
considerably  to  its  value. 

D.  S. 


THE     GENUS     PHILOMETRA,    Grote. 
By  John  B.  Smith. 

In  the  *  Entomologist '  {ante,  pp.  97-99)  Mr.  Butler  makes 
some  remarks  under  the  above  caption,  involving  a  criticism  of 
my  *  Catalogue,'  and  of  some  statements  made  in  it. 

I  have  just  completed  a  monographic  revision  of  the  American 
species  of  Deltoids,  in  which  the  characters  of  all  the  genera 
are  fully  worked  out ;  hence  I  will  not  discuss  them  here  at  any 
great  length,  but  will  confine  myself  to  such  admissions  and 
explanations  as  Mr.  Butler's  remarks  seem  to  make  necessary. 

To  make  one  portion  of  the  criticism  clear,  I  reproduce  the 
citations  especially  referred  to,  just  as  they  stand : — 

P.  GOASALIS,  Wlk. 

1859.  Wlk.,  C.  B.  Mus.,  Het.  xvi.  134,  Epizeuxis. 
1859.  Wlk.,  C.  B.  Mus.,  Het.  xix.  876,  Epizeuxis. 

metonaliSf  Wlk. 
1859.  Wlk ,  C.  B.  Mus.,  Het.  xvi.  236,  Horminia. 

hngilabriSf  Grt. 

1872.  Grt.,  Trans.  Am.  Ent.  Soc.  iv.  99,  309,  Philometra, 

1873.  Grt.,  Bull.  Buff.  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.,  i.  40,  Philometra, 

This  is  the  plan  of  the  entire  Catalogue,  and  it  gives  first,  in 
full-faced  type,  the  name  of  the  species,  centred.  Next  follow 
the  references,  each  occupying  a  full  line,  beginning  with  the 
date  and  ending  with  the  generic  term  used  by  the  author  cited. 
Next  follow  the  synonyms,  if  any ;  a  full  line  devoted  to  each 
name,  which  is  flush  and  printed  in  italics.  Under  each 
synonym  follows  its  bibliography,  exactly  as  under  the  original 
species,  and  the  last  citation  to  each  such  name  is  that  in  which 
it  is  made  a  synonym.  Where  no  such  citation  occurs  it  indi- 
cates that  the  reference  is  original  in  the  Catalogue.  I  must 
confess  this  seems  very  clear  to  me,  and  I  have  not  heretofore 
found  anyone  that  failed  to  understand  the  plan  of  the  Catalogue 
in  the  way  Mr.  Butler  seems  to  have  done.  All  my  monographic 
works  for  the  few  years  last  past  have  been  on  the  same  plan  as 
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far  as  the  bibliographical  features  are  concerned,  and  none  of 
these  have  ever  been  misunderstood,  so  far  as  I  have  learned. 
On  the  question  of  Mr.  Butler's  preference  for  some  other  method 
I  can  of  course  have  nothing  to  offer. 

Two  of  Mr.  Butler's  points  are  well  taken : — It  is  gaosalis 
instead  of  goasalis ;  and  the  species  is  first  described  in  vol.  xix. 
p.  876,  not  in  vol.  xvi.  p.  134.  How  I  made  the  error  I  do  not 
know,  nor  is  it  material ;  similar  errors  occur  in  many  large 
catalogues.  As  a  result  metonalis,  Wlk.,  takes  priority,  and  the 
synonymy  is  as  Mr.  Butler  gives  it, — a  mere  substitution  of  one 
Walker  name  for  another. 

Concerning  the  generic  terms  used,  I  have  concluded  that 
Chytolita  is  not  the  same  as  Herminia,  whichever  species  is  used 
as  type  ;  but  yet  less  does  it  correspond  with  Zanclognatha,  as 
Mr.  Butler  seems  to  indicate. 

The  type  of  Herminia  cannot,  even  yet,  be  considered  finally 
fixed,  for  there  is  no  agreement  in  the  matter ;  but  assuming 
that  Dr.  Moore  was  correct  in  fixing  barbalis  as  typical,  our 
American  species  of  Philometra  are  not  congeneric,  if  Lederer's 
description  of  antennae  and  venation  of  the  European  form  are 
accurate.  The  basis  for  my  conclusions  on  this  point  will  be 
found  in  the  descriptions  and  drawings  in  my  *  Eevision  of  the 
American  Deltoids.' 

There  remains  one  point  only  to  be  considered,  and  that  is  — 
"  Under  goasalis  Walker  has  also  a  specimen  of  Herminia  petre- 
alis,  Grt.,  which  he  did  not  recognize  as  distinct."  I  meant  just 
what  I  said ;  and  if  metonalis  had  been  intended,  I  would  have 
used  that  name.  Referring  to  my  original  notes  I  find  that,  in 
examining  one  box,  I  made  the  memorandum  :  —  "  Epizeuxis 
gaosalis,  Wlk.  ?  Type  =  Chytolita  petrealis,  Grt.  Type  ";  indi- 
cating that  I  compared  the  specimen  with  the  Grote  material. 
Later  in  my  note-book,  seventeen  other  memoranda  intervening, 
I  come  upon  the  note  referring  to  another  box  : — ^\Epizeuxis 
goasalis,  Type  from  Nova  Scotia  =  Phil,  longilabris.  Another 
specimen  is  labelled  in  Walker's  handwriting,  and  is  petrealis, 
Grote.     The  type  must  govern." 

Walker's  description  indicates  only  one  specimen,  that  from 
Nova  Scotia ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  other  specimens 
being  labelled  by  Walker  after  the  description  ;  and  that  Walker 
mentioned  only  one  specimen  in  1859,  cannot  be  used  as  an 
argument  against  any  statement  of  mine  based  on  an  examina- 
tion made  in  1891.  I  therefore  wish  the  above  extracts  from  my 
notes  to  stand  as  a  reiteration  of  the  paragraph  quoted  from  my 
Catalogue,  and  I  assert  their  correctness. 

Mr.  Butler's  corrections  in  the  really  essential  parts  of  his 
criticism  are  admitted,  and  need  no  apology,  since  truth  and 
accuracy  are  the  ends  for  which  both  he  and  I  professedly 
labour. 
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The  only  matter  upon  which  I  am  left  in  doubt,  after  care- 
fully reading  Mr.  Butler's  note,  is,  whether  he  could  really  have 
misinterpreted  my  citations  in  the  (to  me)  absurd  manner 
suggested  by  him.* 


REMARKS    ON    CERTAIN    GENERA    OF    COCCIDM, 

By  W.  M.  Maskell. 

(Concluded  from  p.  95.) 

Lecanium   nigrum,    Nietner,    1861 ;     Lecanium   depresswn, 
Targioni,  1867-8 ;  Lecanium  begonice,  Douglas,  1892, 

The  first  of  these  three  has  been  reported  from  India  and 
Demerara;  the  second  from  hothouses  in  Europe  and  New 
Zealand  and  from  open  air  in  Australia  and  Sandwich  Islands ; 
the  third  from  Demerara.  They  are  thus  evidently  all  from 
tropical,  or  at  least  hot,  countries. 

I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  all  practically 
identical,  or  at  the  most  varieties  of  one  species.  Priority  in 
nomenclature  compels  me  to  adopt  L.  nigrum  as  the  type, 
although  really  no  scientific  description  of  that  insect  appeared 
before  that  of  Mr.  Douglas  in  1891.  Nietner  (Enemies  of  Coffee- 
tree)  gives  no  details ;  and  Mr.  Green  (Ind.  Museum  Notes, 
1889),  though  giving  several  figures,  attaches  thereto  scarcely 
any  description.  On  the  other  hand,  Targioni  (Stud,  sulle 
Coccin.  and  Catal.  1868)  is  equally  unsatisfactory  as  regards  L. 
depressum,  but  Signoret  (Ann.  de  la  Soc.  Ent.  de  France,  1873) 
gives  sufficient  details  and  really  deserves  to  be  credited  with  the 
species.  L.  begonice  is  only  described  by  Douglas  (Ent.  Mo. 
Magazine,  Aug.,  1892). 

I  may  observe  that  the  remarks  about  to  be  made  are  founded 
on  specimens  received  by  me, — of  L.  nigrum,  from  Mr.  Cotes 
(Indian  Museum) ;  of  L.  depressum,  from  Dr.  Signoret ;  and  of 
L.  begonice,  from  Mr.  Douglas ;  so  that  I  can  have  little  doubt 
as  to  identification.  Strictly,  these  observations  ought  to  have 
been  made  in  my  paper  of  1892,  when  I  reported  L.  depressum 
from  Sydney  and  Honolulu,  for  I  had  then  in  my  possession  the 
same  material ;  but  having  many  other  things  to  think  of  I 
overlooked  the  point. 

'-'=  In  answer  to  the  above,  I  would  also  reiterate  my  former  statement : 
• — The  first  reference  given  by  Mr.  Smith  was  not  needed,  and  therefore  put 
me  out,  as  it  evidently  did  him  also  ;  had  the  synonyms  been  arranged  in 
the  usual  way,  such  an  error  could  not  have  occurred.  As  already  stated, 
only  one  specimen,  labelled  as  E.  gaosalis,  ever  existed  in  our  collection : 
therefore  1  fail  to  comprehend  how  Mr.  Smith  could  have  made  notes  on  two 
in  different  drawers.  I  have  gone  through  the  whole,  and  no  second 
example,  so  labelled,  is  in  any  Museum  drawer. — A.  G.  B. 
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The  main  reason  for  considering  the  three  insects  named  as 
belonging  to  one  species  is  the  character  of  the  epidermal  cells ; 
and  I  may  quote  here  the  expressions  thereon  of  the  authors 
mentioned.  Previously,  however,  we  may  discard  an  external 
character  referred  to  by  Signoret, — "dorsum  slightly  elevated, 
with  two  small  depressions  in  specimens  from  Italy  and  two 
carinae  in  specimens  from  France," — because  evidently  this  is  not 
a  constant  character.  As  regards  the  epidermis,  Signoret  says 
of  L.  depressiim:  —  "Exhibiting  a  great  number  of  tessellated 
irregular  plates  forming  a  marquetry  pattern ;  each  plate  has  a 
darkish  band  round  it,  with  a  clearer  but  still  rather  dark 
surface-space  and  a  central  clear  space  with  a  small  orifice." 
And  in  his  Plate  13,  fig.  11a,  he  delineates  the  cells  as 
irregularly  polygonal. 

Douglas  says  of  L.  nigrum: — "Under  the  microscope  the 
whole  surface  is  seen  to  be  covered  with  a  tesselation  of  closely 
approximate  small  yellow  dots  and  punctures  "  ;  but  he  does 
not  specially  mention  their  form. 

Douglas  says  of  L.  depressum: — "Surface  covered  with  a 
reticulation  of  irregular  shallow  cells  with  a  pale  centre  or 
ocellus." 

Douglas  says  of  L.  hegonics : — "  Covered  with  contiguous, 
minute,  oval,  yellowish  dots." 

Green,  Targioni,  and  Nietner  make  no  mention  of  the 
epidermal  cells. 

It  seems  clear  here  that  Mr.  Douglas  agrees  with  Dr.  Signoret 
as  to  the  irregular  form  of  the  cells  in  L.  depressum,  but  his 
language  leads  one  to  think  that  he  considers  those  of  L.  nigrum 
and  L.  begojiice  to  differ  in  being  more  dot-like  and  oval. 

But,  on  further  consideration,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mr. 
Douglas  made  any  examination  of  the  epidermis  except  an 
external  one  (that  is,  viewing  the  insect  in  sitit,  without  pre- 
paration). For  although,  examined  in  this  manner,  a  certain 
(though  by  no  means  a  great)  difference  seems  to  exist  in  the 
cell-forms,  yet  closer  observation  by  transmitted  light  shows  that 
in  reality  they  are  identical.  The  cells  of  L.  nigrum  and  L. 
hegonice,  which  at  first  sight  appear  more  or  less  oval,  are  then 
seen  to  be  very  clearly  polygonal  and  irregular,  and  to  form  what 
Mr.  Douglas  says  of  L.  depressum,  a  "  reticulation."  In  some 
specimens  of  L.  hegonice  I  find  the  cells  perhaps  rather  smaller 
than  usual ;  but  as  a  rule,  in  all  three  insects,  the  average 
(longest)  diameter  of  a  cell  is  about  the  same,  l-500th  of  an  inch. 
The  outer  band  and  the  central  orifice  are  visible  in  all.  Perhaps 
the  cells  in  L.  hegonice  may  be  the  darkest  in  colour. 

Looking  therefore  at  the  epidermis,  it  appears  sufficiently 
clear  that  the  three  insects  are  identical ;  while  in  size,  colour, 
and  generally  convex  form,  they  also  agree.  Mr.  Douglas, 
indeed,  says  that  some  of  his  specimens  of  L.  depressum  were 
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greenish  yellow  instead  of  brown ;  but  the  difference  is  not 
important.  He  also  says  that  L,  nigrum  belongs  to  Signoret's 
4th  series,  with  L.  coffece  and  L.  hihernaculorum ;  but  this  is 
certainly  due  to  his  considering  its  cells  as  oval,  whereas,  being 
polygonal,  the  insect  goes  with  L.  depressum  into  the  5th  series. 

With  regard  to  the  antennae,  I  do  not  find  any  diJQference 
between  L.  nigrum  and  L.  depressum  ;  the  figures  given  by 
Signoret  and  Douglas  agree,  and  so  do  my  own  specimens  ;  both 
have  eight  joints,  of  which  the  third  is  the  longest.  In  L. 
hegonice  there  appear  to  be  only  seven  joints ;  but  Mr.  Douglas 
specially  remarks  that  in  the  fourth  joint  there  is  **  a  con- 
striction simulating  a  joint  "  ;  and  this  "  false  joint  "  (as  I  have 
called  it  in  other  Lecanids)  seems  quite  enough  to  raise  doubts 
as  to  any  definite  separation  of  this  insect  from  the  others. 

As  regards  the  feet,  Signoret  says  of  L.  depressum  that  the 
digitules  of  the  claw  are  dilated  and  **  one  larger  than  the  other." 
Douglas  says  nothing  of  the  foot  of  L.  depressum;  as  to  L. 
nigrum^  he  says  : — "  Digitules  long,  broad,  much  dilated  "  ;  and 
of  L.  hegonice,  "  digitules  normal."  I  have  not  myself  been  able 
to  detect  any  valid  difference  in  the  three,  nor  can  I  see  the 
unequal  digitules  of  L.  depressum. 

Taking  therefore  these  important  features, — the  epidermis, 
the  antenna,  and  the  foot, — it  seems  fairly  clear  that  there  is  no 
real  difference  between  the  three  insects  named,  at  least  as  far 
as  concerns  the  adult  female.  The  females  of  the  second  stage 
appear  to  be  equally  similar.  I  have  not  observed  the  larvae  or 
the  males,  nor,  I  think,  has  anybody  except  Mr.  Green,  who 
gives  figures  (without  description)  of  the  adult  male  of  L.  nigrum 
and  its  waxy  pupal  test.  Possibly  L.  hegonice  might  be  looked  on 
as  a  variety  on  account  of  its  antenna,  and  L,  depressum  on 
account  of  unequal  digitules ;  but  these  are  doubtful  differences, 
and  the  three  must  be  taken  as  really  one  species.  Priority  of 
nomenclature,  as  above  mentioned,  determines  this  as  L.  nigrum^ 
Nietner. 

Wellington,  New  Zealand,  Oct.  12,  1893. 


THE     CONFUSION    IN    THE    NAMES    APPLIED    BY 
WALKER    TO    GENERA     OF    MOTHS. 

By  a.  G.  Butler,  Ph.D. 

It  would  appear  that  the  late  Francis  Walker  must  have 
kept  a  list  of  names  by  him  to  use  for  his  new  genera,  and  that 
he  did  not  by  any  means  invariably  remember  to  cross  off  a 
name  after  he  had  used  it.  This  has  been  a  source  of  endless 
trouble  to  his   successors ;   and  inasmuch   as  the  corrections 
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which  he  subsequently  published  were  not,  at  the  same  time, 
made  in  the  cabinet-drawers,  considerable  confusion  was  naturally 
caused  subsequently. 

As  an  instance  of  this  kind  of  blundering  I  may  cite  the 
following : — In  Lepidoptera-Heterocera  (Part  xvi.  p.  7)  Walker 
described  a  species  of  his  genus  Episparis  as  the  type  of  a  new 
genus  which  he  called  Neviasca,  the  type  being  N.  varialis,  from 
India. 

At  page  199  of  the  same  volume  of  the  Catalogue,  a  Bornean 
species  (belonging  to  a  section  of  the  genus  Bertulay  from  which 
it  differs  in  the  strongly  pectinated  antennae  of  the  male)  was 
made  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  to  which  the  name  Neviasca  was 
again  given. 

When  making  up  his  Index,  in  vol.  xix.,  Walker  discovered 
this  mistake ;  therefore,  at  p.  888  of  that  volume,  he  altered  the 
name  of  the  second  genus  Neviasca  to  Cardalena.  Here  one 
would  have  supposed  that  the  confusion  might  have  ended. 

In  vol.  xxxiv.,  forgetting  that  he  had  already  given  a  new 
name  to  his  second  genus  Neviasca ^  Walker  proposed,  at  p.  1174, 
to  call  the  latter  Gahrisa. 

At  p.  1266  of  the  same  volume  he  described  an  Australian 
insect  as  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  to  which  he  also  gave  the 
name  Gahrisa, 

Finally,  in  vol.  xxxv.,  he  proposed  to  alter  the  name  of  his 
second  genus  Gahrisa  to  Voliha  {vide  p.  1983). 

And,  in  addition  to  all  this  confusion,  one  of  the  references 
given  in  the  Index  to  vol.  xxxv.  is  incorrect.  Can  it  be  wondered 
at  that  when  we  in  England,  with  all  the  material  before  us, 
find  it  difficult  to  unravel  Walker's  tangles,  many  foreigners 
have  been  driven  to  throw  up  the  almost  impossible  task  in 
despair. 

The  case  which  I  have  cited  is  by  no  means  unique,  and 
each  one  needs  to  be  followed  up  step  by  step,  and  the  facts  accu- 
rately recorded,  before  all  difficulties  can  be  smoothed  away. 
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By  the  Hon.  R.  E.  Dillon. 

(Continued  from  p.  91.) 

Acronycta  ligustri.  Fairly  common.  Comes  to  light,  but  chiefly 
taken  flying  round  privet  and  lime  at  dusk. 

Acronycta  myriccB  var.  montivaga.  Two  specimens  taken  m  cop, 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  house,  July,  1889. 

Diloha  ccRndeocephala.  Comes  freely  to  light  when  the  moth -trap 
is  placed  high.  I  only  took  seven  specimens  this  spring  in  the  trap, 
on  the  top  of  an  old  castle  about  seventy  feet  from  the  ground. 
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Lmcania  extranea.  In  July,  1891,  I  took  one  specimen  at  sugar 
on  an  ash  tree.  It  was  immediately  identified  by  myself,  and  by  Mr. 
Kane  afterwards. — L.  impiidens.  Several  specimens  taken  at  light; 
three  flying,  July  80th,  1892. 

Gortipia  ochracea.     One  specimen  flying,  June,  1891. 

Xylophasia  suhlnstria.     Fairly  common  at  sugar. 

Dipterygia  scabriuscula.  One  specimen  in  1891  ;  month  uncertain, 
as  it  is  mentioned  in  a  list  extending  over  two  months  and  a  half 
during  my  absence.     It  was  taken  by  my  gamekeeper. 

Cloantha  polyodon.  One  specimen  taken  at  sugar,  July,  1891,  on 
the  same  ash  tree  as  L.  extranea.  I  did  not  identify  it,  but  Mr.  Kane 
recognised  it  immediately,  from  the  sketch  I  had  made  of  it  in  my 
diary. 

Luperina  cespitis.     Several  specimens  ;  two  this  year  (1893). 

Apaniea  ophiogramma.  One  specimen  taken  here  by  Mr.  W.  F.  de 
V.  Kane,  1893,  at  sugar  along  a  river. — A.  leucostigma.  Not  uncom- 
mon at  sugar. 

Miana  hicoloria.     Not  uncommon,  but  only  a  few  seen  at  a  time. 

Agrotis  saucia.  One  specimen  taken  at  sugar,  August,  1893,  by 
Mr.  Kane. — A.  nigricans.  One  specimen  at  sugar,  August  2nd,  1892. 
— A.  corticea.  Two  specimens  at  sugar,  August  2nd,  1892. — A.  aga- 
thina.  One  specimen,  1892. — A.  strigula.  Two  specimens  ;  one  in 
moth-trap ;  the  second  flying  over  heather,  June,  1893. — A.  pracox. 
Two  specimens  at  sugar,  July  29th,  1892. 

Noctua  dahlii.  I  have  only  taken  one  specimen,  at  dusk,  on 
scabious,  August,  1893.  Mr.  Kane,  I  believe,  secured  one  also  near 
the  same  place,  the  same  evening. — N.  sohrina.  Two  specimens  taken 
here ;  one  at  sugar,  and  the  other  flying  near  sugar,  August,  1892. — 
iV.  castanea.     Two  examples,  September,  1893. 

Triphmia  subsequa,  Hb.     One  specimen,  August,  1893,  at  sugar. 

AmpMpyra pyramidea.     Very  common;  a  nuisance  at  sugar. 

Panolis  piniperda.  Not  uncommon.  Mr.  Kane  and  I  secured 
about  five  and  twenty  specimens,  at  sallow,  in  the  spring  of  1893. 

Pachnobia  rubricosa.  Not  uncommon. — P.  hyperborea.  An  imago 
emerged  in  a  breeding-cage  in  a  warm  room,  March  29th,  1892.  The 
note  in  my  diary  reads:  **  A  moth  emerged  this  morning;  looks  like 
P.  alpina,  but  seems  impossible."  The  larva  was  picked  up  on  a  bog 
while  shooting.  The  insect  was  sent  to  Mr.  Kane,  who  immediately 
identified  it.  On  his  first  visit  I  took  him  to  the  bog  in  question, 
where  ** Empetrum  nigrum'^  grows  very  freely  throughout.  I  searched 
a  good  deal  this  summer,  but  the  food-plant  did  not — even  on  the 
hottest  days — show  signs  of  larvsB  feeding. 

TcBiiiocampa  opima.  Not  uncommon.  Mr.  Kane  and  I  secured 
over  twenty  specimens,  at  sallow,  in  the  spring  of  1893 ;  several  sub- 
sequently were  taken  in  moth-trap.  —  T.  populeti.     Two  specimens  ; 

(1)  April  13th,  1893,  on  a  stalk  of  dead  ragwort,  in  the  afternoon  ; 

(2)  April  19th,  1893,  in  the  moth-trap. — T.  gracilis.  Not  uncommon; 
several  were  taken  in  the  moth-trap. — T.  m%mda.  Four  specimens 
at  sallow,  March  19th,  1894. — T.  pulverulenta.  Not  uncommon,  but 
local. 

Orthosia  lota.     Fairly  common. 

Anehocelis  rujina.    One  specimen,  September,  1893. — A.  lunosa. 
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Two  specimens  were  on  ivy  near  the  town  of  Galway. — A.  litura. 
Three  specimens  near  Galway  at  ivy ;  one  at  rest  on  a  black- 
thorn tree. 

Oponna  croceago.  One  larva  was  picked  up  on  a  road  under  an 
oak  tree,  1889.  I  have  no  record  as  to  the  date  of  its  emergence,  as 
I  confounded  it  with  Xanthia  citrago,  owing  to  the  poor  description  in 
my  book. 

Xanthia  citrago.  Two  specimens,  one  at  sugar  and  one  flyinp:,  1889. 
— X.  aurago,  One  specimen,  August,  1892,  at  sugar,  identified  by 
Mr.  Kane  JFrom  a  sketch  in  my  diary. 

Cirrhcedia  xerampelina.  Two  specimens :  (1)  August,  1892  ;  (2) 
August,  1893  ;  taken  by  Mr.  Kane. 

Calymnia  trapezina.     Common. — C.  affinis.     One  specimen,  1890. 

Dianthcecia  capsincola.  One  specimen. — D.  ciicuhali.  Three  speci- 
mens :  two  taken  in  moth-trap.  May  11th,  1893;  one  by  the  game- 
keeper in  my  absence,  in  June,  1893. 

Hecatera  chrysozona.  Fairly  common.  I  have  only  once  taken  an 
imago,  but  have  had  many  larvae,  though  they  were  found  difficult  to 
rear. — H.  serena.     Two  specimens,  in  cop.,  August  14th,  1891. 

Polia  chi.     One  specimen. 

Dasypolia  templi.  One  specimen  flying,  October,  1890,  near  the 
Deer  park  (oak  wood  and  swampy  ground). 

Epunda  lichenea.  Two  specimens  flying  in  a  blackthorn  scrub,  in 
the  afternoon,  September,  1893,  near  Galway. 

Cleoceris  viminalis.  Two  specimens,  taken  by  the  gamekeeper  in 
1891  and  1892  ;  date  uncertain;  they  were  not  identified  till  the  spring 
of  1893,  when  they,  with  others,  were  sent  to  Mr.  Kane. 

Hadena  protea.  One  specimen,  taken  at  the  end  of  July,  1893,  by 
the  gamekeeper,  was  identified  by  me  on  my  return.  Mr.  Kane 
examined  the  insect  in  August. — H.  glaiica.  One  specimen,  moth- 
trap.  May  23rd,  1893. — H.  contigua.  Four  specimens :  three  boxed 
on  trunks  of  small  birch  trees ;  one  flying,  September,  1893,  near  the 
town  of  Galway. — H.  rectilinea.  Several  specimens,  near  Galway 
town,  on  trunks  of  trees  and  palings.  A  single  specimen  was  caught 
here  in  the  moth-trap,  September,  1893. 

Calocampa  soUdaglnis.  One  specimen,  flying  near  ivy,  not  far  from 
Galway,  September,  1893. 

Xylina  semibrunnea.  One  specimen,  at  ivy,  September  3rd,  1893, 
near  Galway  town. — X.  soda.     Not  uncommon. 

Asteroscopus  sphinx.  Not  rare.  Nine  male  specimens  during  the 
spring,  1893,  in  the  moth-trap.  Another  male  was  taken  flying  round 
a  lime  tree,  August,  1890. 

Cucullia  verbasci.  Several  specimens  taken  during  different  years  ; 
never  common. 

Plusia  bractea.  I  never  saw  this  insect  until  1893.  I  took  eleven 
specimens  in  July  and  August. 

Bankia  argentula.  One  specimen  while  grouse  shooting,  August 
28th,  1893. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Melanism  Controversy.  —  Mr.  Kane  and  others  appear  to 
attribute  melanism  to  two  entirely  different  causes.  Firstly,  that  in 
countries  with  defect  'of  sunshine  (such  as  the  British  Isles)  dark 
coloration  would  be  advantageous,  and  consequently  is  fostered  by 
natural  selection  ;  secondly,  to  adaptive  coloration.  What  I  want  now 
to  ask  is,  where  do  they  draw  the  line  between  the  two  ?  To  illustrate 
my  question  I  will  bring  forward  two  places  on  the  sea- coast  (distant 
about  thirty  miles  from  each  other),  Portland  and  Bournemouth.  The 
former  is  one  mass  of  stone ;  the  latter  is  heath-land,  the  soil  of  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  black  and  wet ;  but  Bournemouth  has  a 
considerably  warmer  climate,  a  greater  amount  of  sunshine,  less  fog, 
and  a  much  smaller  rainfall  than  Portland ;  yet  there  is  a  consider- 
able amount  of  difference  in  coloration  between  certain  species  of 
insects  found  in  the  two  places,  those  from  Portland  being  invariably 
the  lightest.  For  instance,  Satyrus  semele :  the  ground  colour  of  the 
under  side  is  light  at  Portland,  dark  at  Bournemouth  and  also  at 
Glanvilles  Wootton.  Lyccena  cegon :  some  females  I  have  from  Port- 
land are  of  a  lighter  brown  than  usual,  and  are  without  the  orange 
bands,  reminding  one  of  the  var.  allous  of  L.  medon.  Gnophos 
obscurata  is  of  a  light  grey  shade  at  Portland,  still  hghter  on  the 
chalk  soil  at  Lulworth  ;  of  a  darker  grey  shade  at  Bournemouth, 
still  darker  on  Parley  Heath.  Acidalia  promutata  is  much  lighter  at 
Portland  than  at  Bournemouth.  The  following  species  are  much 
lighter  than  is  usual  in  Portland,  but  they  do  not  all  occur  at  Bourne- 
mouth : — Epunda  lichenea,  Aporophyla  australis,  Heliophohus  hispidics, 
Agrotis  valligera,  Scoparia  mercurella,  Larentia  olivata,  and  Sericoris 
cespitana.  Fidonia  atomaria  and  Scodiona  helgiaHa  are  slightly  darker 
on  Parley  Heath,  about  five  miles  inland,  than  they  are  at  Bourne- 
mouth on  the  coast.  Many  species  of  Lepidoptera  are  darker  on  the 
Surrey  heaths  than  they  are  on  the  Sussex  chalk  downs,  yet  I  believe 
there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  rainfall  or  the  annual  amount 
of  sunshine.  In  reference  to  pale  varieties  occurring  on  chalk  soils, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  I  once  saw  a  white  variety  of 
LyccBim  alsus  which  had  been  taken  by  a  boy  at  Winchester  ;  and  that 
I  possess  a  pale  buff-coloured  variety  of  Argynnis  aglaia  with  the 
black  spots  and  markings  very  faint,  taken  at  Dover  by  Mr.  Leplastrier. 
The  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  in  recording  it  in  the  *  Magazine  of  Natural 
History  '  for  1832,  writes  :  '*  The  specimen  reminds  one  of  some  plant 
which,  having  grown  in  the  dark,  has,  in  consequence,  produced  its 
flowers  nearly  colourless."  The  yellow  varieties  of  Zyqmna,  I  think, 
may  be  cited  as  another  instance  of  occasional  pale  varieties  occurring 
on  chalk  soils.  Perhaps  some  of  the  pale  varieties  are  owing  to  their 
emergence  during  brilliant  moonlight.  In  reference  to  the  latter  part 
of  Mr.  Kane's  paper  (Entom.  xxvi.  pp.  807-811),  leaves  frozen  on  to 
the  ice  will  also  absorb  the  sun's  rays,  the  ice  melting  beneath  and 
around  them.  —  C.  W.  Dale  ;  Manor  House,  Glanvilles  Wootton, 
Jan.  8rd,  1894. 

Notes  on  Melanism.  —  The  following  instances  of  melanism,  or 
tendency  thereto,  have  come  under  my  notice  at  various  times  during 
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the  last  fourteen  years.     The  districts  in  which  they  have  occurred 
were  chiefly  in  Somersetshire  and  South  Wales.     In  Somersetshire 
the  locality  was  near  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  valleys  and  low-lying 
land  being  wet  in  character,  often  flooded  in  a  rainy  season,  the  hills 
above  being  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  formation.     In  S.  Wales 
the  district  was  near  the  sea-coast,  a  great  deal  of  marshy  land  being 
near,  the  valleys  often  wet,  the  hills  above  being  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone.     The  following  were  the  species  noticed: — Epinephele  ianira. 
Males  not  unfrequently  very  dark  and  velvety-looking  near  the  sea. 
S.  Wales. — Piens  napi.     Females  in  some  valleys  occasionally  broader- 
veined  and  darker-looking  than  typical  specimens.    S.  Wales. — Fidonia 
atomaria.     One  specimen  nearly  black,    amongst  heather,   on  high 
ground  near  the  Mendips.    Somerset. — Tephrosia  crepuscularia.   Brown 
specimens,   frequently.     Somerset. — Boarmia  repandata.     The  dark- 
banded  form  very  frequent  in   S.  Wales,   and  not  unfrequently  in 
Somersetshire. — B.  geynmaria  [rliomhoidana).     A  very  dark  specimen. 
Somerset. — Abraxas  grossulariata.     A  dark  specimen  on  the  Cotswolds, 
Gloucestershire  ;  a  dry  situation. — Hybernia  marginaria  [progemmaria). 
Specimens  approaching  * '  fuscata  "  more  or  less  not  unfrequent.   Somer- 
set, the  darkest  specimens  taken  on  hills  above  Bath — a  dry  situation. 
— H.  de/oliaria.     Specimens   freckled   over   with   dark   spots,   occa- 
sionally (Newman's  2nd  figure).     Somerset. — Camptogramma  bilineata. 
One  specimen  with  dark  shade  extending  from  middle  of  fore  wings  to 
the  hind  margin,  and  generally  darker  than  typical  specimens.     S. 
Wales. — Thera  obeliscata.     One  specimen  with  upper  wings  dark  slate- 
colour,  under  wings  dusky.  Somerset. — Hypsipetes  sordidata  (elutata) .  Not 
unfrequently  much  darker  and  more  suffused  than  typical  specimens ; 
one  with  upper  wings  entirely  dark  brown,  no  markings.     S.  Wales. 
— Cidaria  russata  {truncata).    Upper  wings  frequently  dark  smoky  brown 
and  suffused  [perfuscata  ?).     I  did  not  see  a  single  typical  specimen 
(centumnotata,  Newman)  last  summer.     S.Wales. —  Phigalia  pedaria 
[pilosana).     One  specimen  with  upper  wings  nearly  black.     Somerset. 
— Xylophasia polyodon.    Specimens  with  upper  wings  black-brown,  every 
season.     S.  Wales. — Miana  strigilis.     Dark  brown  specimens  frequent 
in  S.  Wales,  and  occasionally  in  Somersetshire;  ^^latruncida"  appears 
the  most  common  form  in  S.  Wales. — Miselia  oxyacanthm.   Dark  brown 
specimens,  as  figured  in  Newman,  several  seasons.    Somerset. — Diurnea 
fagella.      Grey  specimens  not   unfrequent.     Somersetshire.  —  T.  B, 
Jefferys  ;  Langharne,  Carmarthenshire,  Feb.,  1894. 

Curious  Find  in  an  *'  Atlas  "  Cocoon. — Having  recently  purchased 
some  cocoons  of  the  Indian  silk-moth  Attacus  atlas,  I  was  surprised  at 
the  extraordinary  weight  of  one  of  them,  which,  although  a  very  fine 
one,  seemed  heavier  than  it  should  be.  I  therefore  opened  the  cocoon, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  inside  it  a  piece  of  quartz,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  long  by  half  an  inch  in  width  and  thickness.  The 
pupa  was  a  pulverised,  unrecognisable  mass,  evidently  from  violent 
contact  with  the  piece  of  quartz  whilst  in  the  soft  and  tender  stage 
following  change  from  larva  to  pupa.  The  question  is,  how  came  the 
piece  of  quartz  into  the  cocoon  ?  The  latter  had  evidently  been  spun 
upon  a  tree,  because  it  is  enclosed  within  a  leaf,  and  has  the  pedicle 
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woven  around  a  stem  attached  to  the  leaf.  I  have  never  met  with  a 
similar  occuiTence  before ;  nor  has  Mr.  John  Watson,  of  Manchester, 
an  entomologist  of  long  experience,  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  fact. 
Mr.  Watson's  idea  is,  that  the  portion  of  the  tree  on  which  the  cocoon 
was  spun  probably  rested  against  a  rock,  and  the  piece  of  rock  being 
loose  got  pulled  off  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  tree.  The,  to  my  mind, 
most  inexplicable  part  of  the  matter  is,  the  fact  that  the  piece  of  quartz 
is  quite  free  within  the  cocoon,  not  a  single  thread  being  attached  to 
it.— T.  J.  W.  Finch  ;  Swindon,  March  27th,  1894. 

Lyc^na  argiolus. — Keferring  to  Mr.  Chope's  notes  upon  this 
butterfly  {ante,  p.  135),  I  can  give  some  feasible  explanation  of  the 
coincidence  he  has  observed.  The  first  question  to  answer  is,  what  is 
the  cause  of  an  unusual  profusion  of  the  berries  themselves,  in  this 
case  those  of  Ilex  aquifolium  ?  There  is  certainly  very  little,  if  any, 
reliance  to  be  placed  upon  the  popular  country  saying,  *'  That  a  large 
crop  of  berries  in  the  autumn,  predicts  the  severity  of  the  following 
■winter."  On  the  face  of  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  only  weather  which 
can  have  any  effect  must  be  the  preceding,  and  not  the  following.  If 
the  weather  in  April  and  May  is  gentle,  warm,  and  bright,  the  flowers 
of  the  holly  will  have  a  good  chance  of  being  fertilized  by  insects ;  so 
that,  other  conditions  being  favourable,  a  large  crop  of  fruit  in  the 
autumn  will  be  the  result.  If,  however,  the  weather  during  that  time 
is  cold  and  boisterous,  an  exactly  opposite  effect  may  be  naturally 
expected.  The  weather  which  is  favourable  to  the  tree  will  also  be 
favourable  to  argiolus,  and  vice  versa,  for  he  is  a  most  sun-loving  little 
fellow ;  and  unless  he  can  get  his  proper  share  of  sunlight,  without 
much  rain  and  wind,  he  prefers  to  remain  snugly  at  home,  beneath  a 
protecting  holly-leaf,  leaving  only  the  "wilder  spirits"  to  do  all  the 
dancing  and  courting.  A  boisterous  wind  may  perhaps  destroy  some 
of  the  already-laid  ova,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  often  the  case ;  for  the 
butterfly  always  takes  care  to  deposit  its  eggs  upon  the  under  side  of  the 
calyx,  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  them  from  being  blown 
away,  together  with  the  loosely-attached  petals.  Last  year,  in  Sutton 
Park  here,  argiolus  was  exceedingly  abundant,  at  the  same  there  was 
plenty  of  holly-blossom  upon  the  trees ;  but  owing  to  a  severe  storm  of 
wind  and  rain,  which  sprang  up  and  lasted  through  the  greater  part  of 
April  29th  and  30th,  large  masses  of  bloom  were  destroyed,  causing  in 
most  situations  a  scarcity  of  fruit  in  the  succeeding  winter.  Although 
the  crop  of  berries  has  upon  the  whole  been  small,  I  do  not  think  it  will 
necessarily  affect  argiolus  this  year,  for  the  gale  already  mentioned  was 
of  too  short  a  duration  to  prevent  the  laying  of  the  eggs,  and  they  when 
once  laid  are,  I  believe,  tolerably  safe.  I  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  only  one  cause  ;  there  may  be  many  others  ;  so  that  the  case  may 
really  be  much  more  complex  than  it  at  first  appears. — A.  J.  Johnson  ; 
Boldmere,  March  29th,  1894. 

Mesapia  peloria,  Hewitson. — With  respect  to  the  ambiguity  in  my 
description  of  the  neuration  of  this  species,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Edwards 
(ante,  p.  128),  it  is,  I  think,  only  necessary  to  say  that  I  reckon  the 
origin  of  the  third  subcostal  nervule  from  the  point  where  the  upper 
radial  rises,  and  not  at  the  point  of  separation  of  the  third  and  fourth 
subcostals,  which  I  have  said  is  "about  half-way  between  the  end  of 
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the  cell  and  the  apex,"  or  in  one  specimen,  more,  for  the  nem'ation 
varies  a  little  in  different  specimens.  However,  the  butterflies  allied  to 
Aporia  may  ultimately  be  grouped.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  A .  crat(Er/i 
will  stand  alone  in  its  genus,  the  margins  being  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  fringes  ;  whereas,  soracta,  Moore,  &c.,  are  very  strongly  fringed.  Is 
not  this  a  character  which  should  be  regarded  as  of  generic  value  ? — 
W.  F.  KiRBY ;  April  2nd,  1894. 

Notes  on  Sawflies. — Daring  the  past  two  years  I  have  turned  my 
attention  to  breeding  and  rearing  sawflies,  and  have  found  it  a  most 
interesting  study,  requiring  little  apparatus,  and  that  chiefly  of  the 
rough-and-ready  kind.  The  principal  dangers  are  (1)  death  of  the  egg 
through  the  withering  of  the  plant  in  which  it  has  been  laid ;  (2)  death 
of  the  larva  in  the  cocoon  through  mould,  or  simply  shrivelling  up  just 
before  the  pupa  stage.  The  best  remedy  for  the  first  evil  is  to  provide 
healthy  growing  plants  for  the  parent  to  deposit  the  eggs  in,  but  where 
this  is  not  convenient,  I  have  found  that  even  should  the  leaf  wither, 
the  eggs  may  often  be  preserved  by  placing  them  on  blotting-paper  in  a 
soup-plate  full  of  water.  I  have  hatched  many  larvae  in  this  way,  and 
on  the  whole  they  have  not  proved  more  delicate  than  others.  The  eggs 
of  Nematiis  imvidus,  however,  are  an  exception  ;  for  some  (to  me)  myste- 
rious reason  they  invariably  perish  if  water  is  allowed  to  touch  them. 
I  have  succeeded  in  inducing  several  flies  to  deposit  virgin  eggs,  the 
result  being  as  follows  : — Male  flies  only  from  Abia  sericea,  Crcesiis 
latipes,  C.  septentrionalis,  Nematus  betulcB,  N.  rihesii ;  larvae  from  Erio- 
campa  anmdipcs  and  Hylotoma  gracilicornis ;  eggs  irom-Cladius  viminaliSf 
Dineura  virididorsata,  Nematus  lacteus,  N.  pavidiis,  Strongylogaster  chigu- 
latiis.  In  every  case  the  parent  fly  was  kept  separate  from  all  others 
from  the  moment  she  left  the  cocoon  till  after  the  eggs  were  laid.  Abia 
sericeay  Crcesiis  latipes,  C.  septentHonalis,  and  Nematus  betulce,  laid  very 
freely,  and  the  larvae  hatched  weU  and  were  nearly  all  reared.  Erio- 
campa  annulipes  laid  well,  but  when  the  larvae  were  full-fed  all  but  two 
died  off  without  any  apparent  cause.  The  two  survivors  have  not  yet 
hatched.  It  almost  seems  as  though  Hylotoma  gracilicornis  has  only 
partially  acquired  the  power  of  parthenogenesis.  Though  the  dozen 
females  I  had  bred  all  deposited  eggs,  only  two  showed  any  signs  of 
growth  ;  both  these  hatched,  but  the  larvae  were  small  and  sickly,  and 
perished  in  the  cocoon.  I  may  mention  that  I  have  noticed  two  forms 
of  these  larvae ;  one  (the  commoner  in  this  neighbourhood)  being  a 
beautiful  bright  mulberry  colour,  the  other  a  yellowish  green.  Both 
have  the  usual  yellow  markings  and  black  tubercles.  The  red  is  not 
very  bright  till  the  larva  is  about  three-quarters  grown,  and  becomes 
intensified  shortly  before  spinning  up.  Both  forms  may  be  found 
feeding  side  by  side,  and  are  equally  easily  reared.  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  discover  whether  the  offspring  of  a  "  red  "  fly  will  also  be  red. 
The  female  of  Macrophya  punctum  album  will  live  a  long  time  in 
captivity.  Last  year  I  caught  a  specimen  which  lived  about  three 
weeks,  and  deposited  several  eggs.  She  fed  on  ash  leaves,  making 
small  irregular  holes  all  over  their  surfaces.  All  round  the  holes  the 
leaves  appeared  much  bruised,  and  soon  turned  black.  I  shoulu  be 
glad  to  know  whether  this  fact  is  well  known,  as  I  can  find  no 
reference  to  it  in  any  of  my  books  on  entomology. — (^Miss)  E,  F« 
Chawner  ;  Lyndhurst,  Hants,  April,  1894. 
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The  true  distinction  between  Papilio  epiphron,  Kii.,  and  Papilio 
cAssioPE,  Fb. — At  the  meeting  of  the  South  London  Entomological 
Society,  on  March  8th,  the  statement,  which  has  been  often  made,  was 
repeated,  that  the  distinction  between  these  two  forms  consists  in  the 
possession  of  white  pupils  by  the  ocelli  in  the  type  (epiphron).  Having 
the  original  descriptions,  both  of  Knoch  and  Fabricius  before  me,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  is  not  the  true  mark  of  distinction.  Knoch, 
in  his  diagnosis,  says,  "utrobique  ocellis  seu  maculis  nigris  "  ;  and 
in  his  description  adds,  "  Instead  of  the  ocelli  some  specimens  have, 
on  one  or  both  sides,  only  black  spots  or  points."  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  true  mark  of  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the  condition 
of  the  orange  band  on  the  hind  wings.  In  the  type  this,  as  shown  in 
Knoch's  figure,  is  a  band;  whilst  Fabricius,  in  his  description  of  cassiopCf 
says,  "  in  posticis  in  primis  maculari  rufa  et  in  hac  puncta  tria  nigra," 
and  of  the  under  side  of  the  same  wings  he  says,  **  absque  fascia  rufa." 
This  suggests  to  me  that  cassiojje,  Fb.,  is  the  form  in  which  the  mark- 
ing on  the  upper  surface  of  the  hind  wings  consists  of  three  orange  rings 
quite  distinct  from  each  other,  with  a  black  spot  in  the  centre. — F.  J. 
BucKELL ;  Canonbury,  April  6th,  1894. 

Lepidoptera  frequenting  Flowers  of  Caltha  palustris. — Mr.  G. 
W.  Oldfield  [ante,  p.  134)  suggests  it  as  probable  that  as  no  Lepidoptera 
are  included  by  Professor  Hermann  Miiller  in  the  list  that  he  gives,  in 
his  work  *  The  Fertilization  of  Flowers,'  of  the  insects  that  visit  Caltha 
palustns,  this  plant  (as  well  as  C.  segetum)  is  unsuitable  for  fertilization 
by  Lepidoptera.  Without  wishing  now  to  enter  into  the  question  of 
how  large  or  how  small  a  part  it  plays  in  the  work  of  fertilization,  I 
should  like  to  mention  that  the  brilliant  and  common  little  moth, 
Micropteiyx  calthella,  regularly  frequents  in  large  numbers  the  flowers 
of  Caltha  palustrisj  wherever  this  plant  occurs  in  its  haunt.  This  fact 
was  recorded  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  T.  Stainton  in  the 
T.  B.  Lep.  Tin.,  p.  43  (1854),  and  again  in  the  '  Manual,'  ii.  p.  301 
(1869).— E.  R.  Bankes  ;  The  Rectory,  Corfe  Castle,  April  9th,  1894. 

Clostera  anachoreta. — I  wrote  to  you  last  November  (Entom. 
xxvi.  361)  respecting  the  finding  of  ova  of  Clostera  anachoreta.  As 
you  appeared  to  think  that  I  might  have  been  mistaken  in  the  species, 
X  am  writing  again  to  say  that  six  of  the  perfect  insects  emerged 
between  the  6th  and  8th  of  this  month,  and  are  finer  and  more 
beautifully  marked  and  coloured  than  any  I  have  previously  seen.  I 
have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  a  considerable  number  of  ova.  Some 
years  ago  I  bred  C.  anachoreta  from  bought  ova,  but  the  imagines  were 
not  to  be  compared  with  these  I  have  now.  I  imagine  the  early 
appearance  of  the  insects  is  due  to  their  having  been  kept  indoors. — 
(Miss)  A.D.Edwards  ;  56,  Marina,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  April  9,  1894. 

Description  of  the  Larva  of  Callimorpha  hera. — Referring  to  the 
clusters  of  warts  on  the  back  of  the  larva  {ante,  p.  122),  Mr.  Studd 
adds : — "  Each  of  the  clusters  consists  of  seven  warts ;  a  central 
roundish  one  from  which  radiate  two  oval  ones  on  each  side,  and  one 
towards  the  head  and  another  towards  the  anal  segment.  The  two 
latter  are  of  a  lemon  colour,  the  one  towards  the  head  being  narrower 
than  the  other.    The  remaining  five  are  a  rich  fulvous  brown." 
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CoLiAs  HELicE  IN  CORNWALL. — Having  seen  that  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  B.  Stafford  Cliope,  writes  (ante^  p.  135)  that  he  has  never  heard  of 
Colias  ediisa  var.  helice  being  taken  further  west  than  Sidmouth,  I 
thought  it  might  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  state  that  near  Falmouth 
my  cousins  and  I,  in  August,  1892,  took  six  of  these  insects  in  less  than 
a  week,  three  being  taken  in  one  morning ;  and  we  also  saw  several 
others  that,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  we  could  not  catch.  Of 
these  six,  all  of  which  are  now  in  my  possession,  only  one  is  the  white 
form;  the  other  five  are  a  creamy  yellow  colour.  C.  edusa  simply 
swarmed  in  several  fields  near  where  we  were  staying,  but  we  did  not 
see  a  single  C.  hyale. — E.  H.  Trenerry;  3,  North  Eoad,  ClaphamPark. 

Smerinthus  tili^  two  winters  in  Pupa. — I  should  like  to  record 
the  emergence,  on  the  8th  of  this  month  (April,  1894),  of  a  female 
Smerinthus  tilicB,  which  has  been  in  the  pupa  state  since  July,  1892.  It 
was  one  of  a  brood  which  I  reared  from  the  egg  in  that  year,  and  all  of 
which  pupated  in  the  course  of  July.  They  all  (as  I  thought)  duly 
emerged  in  April  and  May,  1893  ;  but  on  turning  out  shortly  afterwards 
the  earth  in  which  they  had  been  I  discovered  this  one,  and  as  it  seemed 
lively  I  put  it  in  a  box  by  itself,  where  it  has  been  ever  since  until  its 
present  emergence.  Is  this  at  all  an  unusual  occurrence  ?  There  is  no 
possibility  of  any  mistake  about  the  matter,  as  I  have  done  no  digging 
since  1892,  nor  have  I  had  any  larvae  or  pupae  of  this  species  in  my 
possession,  and  this  particular  specimen  has  been  kept  in  the  same  box 
in  which  it  emerged,  with  no  other  pupa  larger  than  Notodonta  dictma 
to  keep  it  company.  I  may  add  that  I  had  not  the  smallest  expectation 
of  rearing  it,  as  1  never  attempted  to  damp  it  in  any  way,  and  it  has 
been  kept  in  a  dry  room  all  the  time. — (Rev.)  W.  Claxton  ;  Hartley 
Wintney,  Winchfield. 

Chesias  rufata  two  winters  in  Pupa. — In  September,  1892,  I  took 
about  thirty  larvae  of  Chesias  rufata.  These  produced  only  about  half- 
a-dozen  moths  in  the  following  May  and  June,  and  one  on  July  1st,  a 
late  date.  As  sixteen  of  the  remaining  pupae  appeared  healthy,  I  did 
not  throw  them  away,  but  was,  nevertheless,  surprised  to  find  that  an 
imago  had  emerged  on  March  26th  last,  an  early  date.  Since  then  two 
more  moths  have  emerged,  proving  that  this  species  can  pass  two 
winters  in  the  pupal  stage,  a  fact  I  have  not  seen  stated  before. — 
A.  SicH ;  Villa  Amalinda,  Burlington  Lane,  Chiswick,  April  6th,  1894. 

The  Cyanide  Bottle. — As  bearing  on  Mr.  J.  Arkle's  remarks  on 
this  subject  {ante,  p.  68),  the  description  of  a  cyanide  bottle  from  Paris 
may  be  of  interest.  Instead  of  having  the  cyanide  of  potassium  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle,  this  has  it  at  the  top.  The  cork,  bung,  or  stopper 
has  a  piece  scooped  out  of  the  top  about  the  size  of  a  florin,  and  a  hole 
of  the  circumference  of  a  threepenny-piece  is  made  through  this,  into 
which  is  inserted  a  little  kind  of  bottle  or  phial  (ampoule),  with  a  flat 
circular-shaped  body  and  a  long  neck,  filled  with  a  few  lumps  of 
cyanide,  without  the  addition  of  any  plaster  of  Paris.  I  find  it 
advisable  to  cover  over  the  mouth  of  the  phial  with  a  bit  of  fine 
muslin,  however,  to  prevent  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  when  getting 
sloppy,  from  running  down  the  sides  of  the  jar.  The  only  thing  now 
is  to  get  a  suitable  wide-mouthed  bottle  for  the  bung.   My  cyanide  jar, 
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which  is  fitted  up  as  above,  was  obtained  from  a  dealer  in  Pans.  1 
have  had  it  in  use  for  some  years,  and  it  has  performed  its  work 
satisfactorily  throughout. — F.  Bromilow;  Nice,  France,  April  3rd,  1894. 

Ne-w  Edition  of  Hubner's  *  Exotic  Lepidoptera.' — The  first  part 
of  this  work  has  reached  me,  containing  the  first  ten  plates  of  the 
"  Sammlung  exotischer  Schmetterlinge."  I  have  promised  to  add  a 
systematic  index,  and  may  perhaps  add  notes  on  some  of  the  species, 
but  do  not  propose  to  interfere  with  the  existing  letterpress,  which  will, 
I  hope,  be  reproduced  as  it  stands ;  nor  do  I  assume  any  responsibility 
for  the  work,  apart  from  my  own  additions. — W.  F.  Kirby  ;  April  2nd, 
1894. 
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Vanessa  antiopa  in  Essex. — I  have  no  doubt  that  most  entomologists 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  I  took  a  hybernated  specimen  of  Vanessa 
antiopa,  in  Epping  Forest,  on  the  7th  inst.,  at  4  o'clock  iu  the  afternoon. 
I  found  a  specimen  of  Amphidasys  strataria  on  February  25th.  —  W.  F. 
Whittingham  :  North  View,  Walthamstow,  Essex,  April  llth,  1894. 

Heterocera  from  Caussols,  Alpes-Maritimes. — During  a  stay  at 
Caussols,  Alpes-Maritimes,  last  year  (from  Aug.  4th  to  Oct.  7th),  I  took  a 
good  many  Heterocera,  chiefly  at  indoor  light.  The  following  is  a  complete 
list,  the  aucuracy  of  the  names  being,  in  most  cases,  vouched  for  by  Dr. 
Hofmann,  of  Ratisbon,  Germany,  who  kindly  determined  them.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  species : — Ino  ampelophaga  [2),  near  rushes  on 
damp  ground  ;  Zygcena  sarpedon  (1) ;  Z.fausta,  abundant;  Setina  irrorella 
V.  flavicans,  one  freshly  emerged  from  the  pupa,  at  rest  on  a  rock  ;  Lithosia 
unita  (1),  L.  caniola  (2),  L.  Imideola  ?  (2),  Einydia  cribrum  v.  bifasciata  (1), 
E.  cnbrum  v.  Candida  (5)  ;  Arctia  fasciata,  a  few  small  larvae  near  the 
roots  of  trees;  Hepialus  sylvanus  (2),  found  at  rest ;  Bombyx  cratmgl  {\)y 
B.  trifolii  (2),  the  larvae  were  common  on  a  Genista — probably  G.  cinerea; 
Agrotis  ianthina  (2),  worn ;  A.  pronuba  (1),  torn,  on  a  tree ;  A.  elegans  (12), 
A.  xanthographa  (2),  A.  flammatra  (1),  A.  constanti  (1),  A.  decora  (1),  A. 
tritici  (10) ;  I  took  a  specimen  of  this  last,  at  sug^r,  on  Sept.  4th ;  A.  aqui- 
Una  (1),  A.  crassa  (4),  A.  clavis  =  segetum  (1);  Neuronia  popularis  (9); 
Mamestra  brassiccB  (1);  Episema  glancina  (11),  jE.  glaucina  \ .  trimacula 
z=  dentimacula  {!),  E.  glaucina  v.  unicolor  (3);  Aporophyla  lutulenta  {7); 
Paha  venusta  (3),  P.  canescens  (9),  P.  chi  (1),  P.  xanthomista  (5) ;  Apamea 
testacea  (15),  A.  dumerili  (11),  one  was  small  and  dark;  Luperina  matura 
=  texta  (5)  two  being  taken,  at  sugar,  on  Sept.  4th  ;  L.  virens  (I ) ;  Hadena 
ochroleuca  (9);  Leucania  conigera  (I),  L.  albipuncta  (11);  Caradrina 
hospes,  a  rarity  (1);  Anchocelis  lunosa  (2);  Orthosia  litura,  one  bred,  on 
Sept  26th,  from  a  pupa  found  at  the  foot  of  a  poplar  six  days  previously. 
I  now  come  to  two  verv  interesting  specimens,  which  Dr.  Hofmann  considers 
to  be  referable  to  the  genus  Orthosia,  being  '*  either  a  very  peculiar  variety 
of  one  of  its  species,  or  perhaps  an  entirely  new  one;"  but  Dr.  Staudinger 
"thinks  it  to  be  a  peculiar  aberration  of  Taniocampa  munda."  One  of 
these  specimens  was  taken  on  the  trunk  of  an  ehn,  on  Oct.  5th  ;  it  is  of 
a  yellowish  grey  colour,  and  the  tip  of  the  left  fore  wing  is  missing ;  the 
other  is  in  good  preservation,  expands  If  in.,  and  is  somewhat  more  reddish. 
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It  was  also  found  on  an  elm,  Sept.  19th.*  Cerastis  {=  Orrhodia)  ruhiginea, 
one  bred  on  Sept.  28th,  from  a  chrysalis  found  the  day  before,  under  a 
stone  ;  Plusia  gamma,  common  ;  Hypena  ohesalis  (1) ;  Acidalia  contiguata 
(1);  Boarmia  occitanaria  (2),  B.  consortaria,  a  variety  (6) ;  Gnophos  obscu- 
raria,  a  somewhat  light  variety  (4);  Phasiane  scutularia  (7);  Enconista 
agaritharia  (3) ;  Ortholitha  cervinata  (1),  0.  mceniata  (1) ;  Lygris  prunata 
(2),  flying  among  rocks,  and  plunging  into  the  shrubs  and  herbage  ;  Cidaria 
galiata{'6),  C.frustata  (3). — F.  Bromilow;  Nice,  Alpes-Maritimes,  France, 
Feb.  16th,  1894. 

Lepidoptera  observed  in  Easter  Week,  1894.— On  Easter  Monday 
last,  whilst  walking  from  Northwood  to  Rickmansworth,  through  Moor 
Park,  we  saw  two  hybernated  specimens  of  Vanessa  polychloros,  also 
hybernated  specimens  of  V.  urticcB,  V.  io,  and  Gonopteryx  rhamni.  On 
palings  we  found  Anticlea  badiata  and  Hybernia  progemmaria.  The  place 
where  we  saw  V.  polychloros  must  have  been  just  on  the  borders  of 
Middlesex  and  Herts,  in  which  county  actually  I  do  not  know.  Is  this 
species  included  in  the  list  of  Middlesex  Khopalocera  ?  On  the  following 
day,  at  Weybridge  (St.  George's  Hill),  we  captured  a  fine  series  of  Brephos 
parthenias,  two  very  worn  examples  of  Trachea  pinlperda  on  pine  trunks, 
one  F.  polychloros,  and  some  very  worn  specimens  of  H.  progemmaria. 
This  morning  one  Asphalia  ridens  was  bred  from  larvaB  taken  at  Berk- 
hampstead  last  season. — George  E.  Bergman  ;  29,  Priory  Eoad,  Kilburn, 
N.W.,  April  8th,  1894.  [Mr.  Cockerell  included  F.  polychloros  in  his 
"  Preliminary  List  of  the  Insect-Fauna  of  Middlesex  "  (vide  Eutom.  xxiv. 
p.  31).— Ed.] 

Remarks  on  the  Early  Season  and  on  "  Assembling." — I  think  the 
present  season  is  earlier  than  last.  I  saw  Pieris  rapcB  here  on  March  25  th, 
several  Pararge  egeria  in  Dorsetshire  on  March  31st,  and  Ligdia  adustata 
(2)  here  this  evening.  I  have  been  trying  "  assembling "  lately  with 
Brephos  parthenias  and  Amphidasys  strataria  {prodromaria).  With  the 
first-named  I  had  no  success,  but  of  the  latter  I  took  about  fifteen  males 
on  March  21st,  and  six  on  another  evening  shortly  after  that  date ;  on  each 
occasion  the  time  was  between  9  and  10  p.m.,  and  the  specimens  captured 
were  in  good  condition. — W.  M.  Christy  ;  Watergate,  Emsworth,  Hants, 
April  5th,  1894. 

Nyssia  hispidaria  in  Gloucestershire. — Not  being  able  to  find  any 
note  of  the  occurrence  of  N.  hispidaria  in  this  county,  let  me  record  the 
capture  of  twenty  males  and  five  females  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  between 
Feb.  3rd  and  March  11th,  all  at  rest  on  oak  trunks.  Assembling  proved 
a  failure,  but  the  females  all  paired  with  captured  males,  and  all  deposited 
ova.  This  moth  seems  to  emerge  rather  late  in  the  afternoon  ;  eight  out 
of  the  twenty  were  drying  their  wings  when  found  ;  time,  between  4  and 
5  p.m.  Last  year  I  diligently  searched  the  trees  in  the  same  locality  several 
times,  but,  probably  owing  to  my  visits  having  been  made  too  early  in  the 
day,  took  one  specimen  only. — N.  F.  Searancke  ;  Mitcheldean,  Gloucester. 

'•'  [We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bromilow  for  sending  us  these  interesting  spe- 
cimens for  examination,  and  believe  that  we  may  congratulate  him  on  the 
discovery  of  a  new  species  nearly  allied  to  Tceniocampa  munda, — Ed.] 
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Early  Appearance  op  Lycena  argiolus  and  Pararge  egeria. — 
On  March  26th  I  captured  a  very  fine  specimen  of  L.  argiolus.  It  had 
evidently  only  just  emerged,  and  was  flying  round  a  Cedrus  deodora  in  front 
of  this  house.  The  "azure  blue  "  is  a  common  butterfly  in  the  woods  of 
Curraghraore,  the  demesne  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  in  my  parish.  It 
occurs  regularly  every  spring,  but  some  years  it  is  far  more  plentiful  than 
in  others.  I  have  often  looked  for  it  during  the  summer  months,  but  it 
does  not  make  a  second  appearance  here.  I  saw  a  specimen  of  P.  egeria 
iu  my  garden  on  the  8th  of  this  month.  These  two  dates  are  the  earliest 
respectively  on  which  I  have  seen  these  butterflies. — (Rev.)  William  W. 
Flemyng;  Coolfin,  Portlaw,  Co.  Waterford,  April  10th,  1894. 

Early  Appearance  of  Lyc^ena  argiolus. — On  Saturday  afternoon, 
April  7th,  I  captured  a  freshly-emerged  female  L.  argiolus,  flying  round  a 
variegated  holly  in  the  garden.  Can  anyone  give  an  earlier  date  for  the 
appearance  of  this  insect  ? — H.  W.  Shepheard  Walwyn  ;  Bidborough, 
near  Tuubridge  Wells. 


RECENT  LITERATURE. 

Transactions  of  the  City  of  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History 
Society  for  the  year  1893,  pp.  59,  xxii.  The  London  Institution, 
Finsbury  Circus. 
Among  various  other  matters  of  interest  which  form  the  contents  of 
this  modest  little  publication  are  some  excellent  papers,  which  are  well 
worth  the  attention  of  those  entomologists  who  may  not  yet  have  read 
them  in  the  journals  in  which  they  were  originally  published.  Dr. 
Buckell's  learned  dissertation  on  **  Specific  Nomenclature — Past,  Present, 
and  Future,"  and  instructive  essay  entitled  "The  History  of  Butterfly 
Classification,"  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  student  seeking  knowledge 
on  these  matters.  Mr.  Robson's  paper,  "  Is  Moisture  the  Cause  of 
Melanism?  "  is  interesting,  and  a  useful  contribution ;  whilst  Mr.  Tutt's 
diatribe  "  Melanchroism  in  British  Lepidoptera"  is  characteristic  but 
not  convincing.  Coleopterists  will  be  interested  in  '•  Notes  on  certain 
Coleopterous  Insects  found  in  City  Warehouses,"  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Lewcock; 
and  '•  The  genus  Silpha,  Linne,''  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Johnson. 


Chinese   Central  Asia:    a  Ride  to  Little  Tibet.     By  Henry  Lansdell, 

D.D.,  M.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  *  Through  Siberia,' '  Russian 

Central  Asia,'  'Through  Central  Asia,'  &c.     With  3  maps  and 

80  illustrations.     London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

1883. 

An  interesting  narrative  of  the  more  important  portion  of  Dr. 

Lansdell's  third  great  journey  of  60,000  miles,  during  which  he  visited 

every  kingdom  of  Asia,  five  of  Europe,  and  four  of  Africa.     Although 

the  traveller's  primary  objects  were  missionary,  he  did  not  neglect 

science ;  and  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  contains  an  important 

list  of  the  Lepidoptera  of  Chinese  Turkistan,  compiled  by  Mr.  Bethune- 

Baker,  partly  from  German  and  Russian  sources. 
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VARIETIES     OF    ARGYNNIS    EUFHROSYNE    AND 
A.    AGLAIA. 

By  Richard  South. 


Argynnis  euphrosyne,  vars. 

Figure  1. — Female,  captured  in  a  Kentish  wood,  June,  1890. 

Ground  colour  typical.  Fore  wings  have  the  discoidal  cell 
almost  entirely  filled  up  with  black,  and  there  is  a  quadrate  spot 
of  the  same  colour  below  it ;  the  spots  forming  the  central  series 
are  large  and  united;  submarginal  series  of  spots  typical,  but 
the  marginal  markings  are  somewhat  similar  in  character  to 
those  of  female  A.  selene.  Under  surface  almost  typical,  except 
that  the  discal  black  markings  of  fore  wings  are  very  large. 

A  very  similar  aberration  of  the  male  was  taken  in  the  same 
wood  about  1879.    The  chief  differences  between  these  two  speci- 
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mens,  which  are  both  in  my  collection,  is  that  in  the  latter  the 
nervules  on  marginal  area  of  both  wings  are  broadly  black. 

Figure  2.— Female,  taken  at  West  Wickham,  May,  1887. 

All  the  wings  are  of  the  typical  ground  colour,  but  suffused 
with  black  as  far  as  the  central  band;  on  the  outer  third, 
especially  of  the  hind  wings,  the  round  black  spots  of  inner 
series  are  united  with  the  triangular  spots  beyond,  and  these  last 
are  more  or  less  connected  with  the  marginal  spots.  On  the 
under  surface  the  marginal  silver  spots  of  hind  wings  are  very 
large,  and  the  upper  ones  are  capped  with  bright  chestnut;  some 
of  the  reddish  marks  on  basal  area  are  replaced  by  pale  buff. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Frohawk,  who  captured  the  specimen. 

Figure  3. — Male,  taken  in  Epping  Forest,  May,  1889. 

Fore  wings  do  not  exhibit  any  striking  difference  from  the 
type,  but  the  hind  wings  are  more  heavily  marked  with  black ; 
the  usual  fulvous  ground  colour  only  appearing  as  a  marginal 
series  of  round  spots,  an  inner  series  of  suffused  spots  with  black 
centres,  and  some  ill-defined  marks  internal  to  the  central  band ; 
the  abdominal  area  is  clothed  with  silky  bright  fulvous  hairs. 
Under  surface  of  fore  wings  typical:  of  hind  wings  pale  buff; 
the  silver  discoidal  spot  is  continued  almost  to  fourth  spot  of 
marginal  series,  all  of  these  marginal  spots  are  large,  and 
bordered  and  edged  with  reddish ;  the  basal  silver  spot  is  dis- 
tinct, and  there  are  indistinct  traces  of  the  usual  reddish  marks 
on  basal  area. 

In  Mr.  W.  J.  Mead's  collection. 

The  markings  on  under  surface  of  the  hind  wings  of  this 
specimen  are  very  similar  to  those  of  an  example  taken  by  Mr. 
Baynes  in  Lancashire  last  year,  and  figured  on  page  1  of  the 
present  volume. 


Argynnis  aglaia,  var. 

The  above  figure  represents  the  variety  of  ArgynnU  aglaia 
described  by  Mr.  Fowler  (ante,  p.  131).  In  the  blotched  character 
of  the  silver  markings  on  the  under  surface  of  hind  wings  this 
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specimen  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  variety  of  the  species  known 
as  charlotta,  and  referred  to  by  Westwood  and  Humphreys  as 
follows : — 

*'Pap,  charlotta  of  Haworth  (Lep.  Brit.,  p.  32;  Sowerby, 
Brit.  Misc.,  pi.  11 ;  Bree  in  Loudon's  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  v.,  150: 
Arg.  charlotta,  Jermyn),  represented  in  our  plate  12,  figs.  1-2,  is 
regarded  by  Stephens  and  Curtis  as  a  var.  of  this  species 
(A.  aglaia),  differing  from  it  in  having  two  of  the  costal  spots  on 
both  sides  of  the  fore  wings  united,  and  only  nineteen  instead  of 
twenty-one  silvery  spots  on  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wings, 
several  of  the  ordinary  spots  at  the  base  being  confluent." 


ON    SOME     BUTTERFLIES    OCCURRING    IN    THE 
GOVERNMENT    OF    ST.   PETERSBURG. 

By  Boris  M.  Menshootkin. 

In  the  *  Entomologist'  for  January  last  (antCf  p.  1)  Mr.  South 
figures  and  describes  a  variety  of  Arpynnis  eiiphrosync,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  interesting  to  record  a  similar  variety  of  A, 
selene  taken  by  myself  in  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg. 
On  the  upper  surface  the  fore  wings  are  of  the  same  brown  colour 
as  in  typical  A.  selene,  but  tinged  with  grey-brown  at  the  base ; 
the  discoidal  cell  has  two  yellow-centred  black  spots,  one  at  the 
outer  end  and  one  some  three  millimetres  from  it,  but  not  quite 
in  the  middle  of  the  cell ;  the  submarginal  area  in  the  lowest 
part  has  three  distinct  spots,  of  which  the  first  two  are  elongated 
and  have  the  appearance  of  arrow-heads,  the  others  are  merged 
together  and  indistinct ;  the  marginal  line  is  black,  with  black 
dots  on  the  nervules  uniting  in  the  upper  part  with  the  sub- 
marginal  line,  and  enclosing  spots  of  yellow  between  the  nervules. 
Hind  wings:  basal  area  almost  wholly  black,  the  centre  is  clothed 
with  black  hairs,  and  all  the  nervules  are  black,  some  broad  and 
diffuse,  others  finer  and  sharper ;  between  them  is  a  row  of  black 
spots  uniting  with  the  nervules,  and  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
black  transverse  band.  Under  surface  similar  in  many  respects 
to  that  of  typical  A.  selene,  but  there  are  no  black  patches  on  the 
outer  margin  of  fore  wings  ;  on  the  nervules  the  yellow  deepens 
only  to  greyish  brown,  and  slight  yellowish  grey  patches  are  seen 
on  the  submarginal  row  of  dots  ;  the  marginal  line  itself  is  black, 
very  thin  and  distinct :  hind  wings  have  the  nervules  very  sharply 
defined ;  the  outer  marginal  area  looks  faded,  and  there  are  little 
patches  of  brown  on  the  nervules  forming  a  submarginal  band 
interrupted  in  the  middle. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  form  of  A.  selene  has  not  been  pre- 
viously described ;  it  appears  to  be  very  local,  and  certainly  has 
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not  been  caught  here  for  the  last  five  or  six  years.  I  have 
exammed  many  collections  of  butterflies,  but  have  only  seen  one 
other  example  of  this  variety,  which  was  taken  near  Gatchina  in 
1888,  the  same  year  that  I  took  the  example  described  above  at 
our  country  residence  some  fifteen  versts  (about  ten  miles)  south 
from  the  town  Louga,  and  not  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  versts 
(about  forty-five  or  fifty  miles)  from  Gatchina.  My  specimen 
has  been  presented  to  the  zoological  collection  of  the  Imperial 
University  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  a  complete  collection  of 
butterflies  of  our  Government  is  now  formed  by  a  number  of 
students  of  the  University.  A  list  of  all  the  Lepidoptera  in  this 
collection  will  shortly  be  published. 

I  should  also  like  to  record  the  occurrence  of  two  other 
species  of  Hhopalocera  in  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg,  i.  e., 
Parnassiiis  mnemosyne  and  Polyommatus  dispar  var.  rutilm.  The 
former  of  these  two  butterflies  is  widely  spread  over  Russia. 
Beginning  from  Finnland,  it  goes  down  the  Volga.  Almost  all 
collections  from  St.  Petersburg  contain  some  specimens  of  this 
species,  but  it  is  nevertheless  very  local,  and  is  generally  found 
on  high  river-banks.  For  instance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Louga  there  are  only  three  or  four  places  where  it  is  to  be  found, 
each  year  about  the  1st  of  June.  From  a  distance  this  butterfly 
may  be  easily  mistaken  for  Aporia  cratcegi,  which  is  very  plentiful 
with  us,  and  appears  about  the  same  time  of  the  year. 

The  other  butterfly,  Polyommatus  riitiliis,  was  caught  by 
myself  for  the  first  time  in  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg,  on 
our  estate  near  Louga,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1892.  This  in- 
teresting specimen  I  have  also  handed  over  to  the  collection  of 
the  University. 

I  may  mention  that  the  followiag  species  of  Lepidoptera,  all 
of  which  were  found  by  me,  have  been  also  added  to  the  fauna 
list  of  St.  Petersburg  within  the  last  three  years : — Apatura  iriSy 
Macroglossa  stellatariim,  Spilosoma  luctifei^a,  and  Brotolomia  meti- 
culosa.  The  first  of  these,  Apatura  iris,  was  caught  once  in  1837, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  but  since  then  supposed  to  be  extinct  in 
St.  Petersburg.  In  the  year  1890,  towards  the  end  of  June,  a 
great  number  of  this  species  appeared  on  our  estate,  but  no- 
where else ;  my  best  specimens  are  in  the  University  collection. 
Pieris  daplidice  occurred  in  1892  all  over  the  Government,  but 
until  this  it  had  never  been  observed  with  us.  It  was  as  plentiful 
as  Pieris  hrassicce  and  P.  rapce  usually  are. 
St.  Petersburg  University,  Jan.  80,  181)4. 
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THE    NEW    ENTOMOLOGY. 
By  W.  F.  DE  VisMES  Kane,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.E.S. 

Mr.  Sharp's  address  on  this  subject,  which  has  fortunately 
been  given  a  wider  pubhcity  in  these  pages  than  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Society  to  which  it  was  deHvered  would  have  secured, 
needs  no  such  apology  as  that  with  which  it  concludes.  A  pur- 
view of  recent  additions  to  our  lists  of  species  has  doubtless 
much  interest,  but  Mr.  Sharp's  concise  review  of  the  field  for 
scientific  speculation  offered  by  Entomology  is  of  much  weightier 
import,  and  as  such  will  be  welcomed.  The  complex  nature  of 
zoological  enquiries  inevitably  gives  rise  to  diversified  specu- 
lations, many  of  which  may  fade  in  the  light  of  further  accumu- 
lations of  evidence;  but  the  converging  rays  contributed  by 
researches  into  biological  phenomena  in  various  departments  of 
the  science  must  eventually  lead  to  important  results.  Investi- 
gations into  the  morphology  of  insects  offer,  as  the  writer 
points  out,  peculiar  opportunities  for  experimental  research;  and 
although  Palaeontology  has  of  course  preserved  more  scanty  and 
fragmentary  testimony  with  regard  to  the  evolution  and  ontogeny 
of  insects  than  of  most  other  classes,  yet  the  modern  phenomena 
of  variation  which  they  display  so  widely  are  so  capable  of 
examination  that  ere  long  we  may  hope  this  favourite  study 
will  furnish  valuable  clues  to  some  secrets  of  Nature.  The 
thickness  and  wide  areas  of  extension  of  geological  formations 
witness  to  enormous  epochs,  not  more  trenchantly  than  the 
persistence,  even  to  the  present  date,  of  characters  presumably 
impressed  on  certain  races  of  plants  and  insects  during  the  lapse 
of  the  glacial  ages ;  though  surviving  in  latitudes  and  situations 
wholly  differing  for  thousands  of  years  past  in  climatal  and 
other  environment.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  species  of 
Lepidoptera  which  appear  to  be  in  a  most  unstable  condition ; 
and  some  are  apparently  rapidly  conforming  under  our  eyes  to 
changed  conditions  of  environment  under  stress  of  natural  selec- 
tion and  heredity. 

These  two  classes  of  phenomena  seem  to  challenge  solution 
by  the  followers  of  the  two  schools  of  philosophical  speculation 
represented  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Professor  Weismann 
respectively.  An  instance  of  the  persistence  of  acquired  characters 
under  change  of  environment  is  afforded  by  the  occurrence  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  of  the  alpine  variety  montivaga  of  Acronycta 
euphorhice.  It  is  generally  believed  to  have  acquired  its  varietal 
traits  during  the  glacial  epochs,  and  transmitted  them  through 
its  descendants  who  settled  in  these  islands  before  they  were 
insulated  from  the  European  mainland.  But  while  it  is  explicable 
enough  that  the  variety  still  persists  on  the  Alps  under  approxi- 
mate subarctic  conditions,  while  the  type  prevails  in  the  lowlands, 
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how  comes  it  that  even  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  with  a  climate 
more  southern  than  its  latitude  represents,  no  reversion  to 
the  type  has  taken  place  in  the  lapse  of  cycles  of  centuries? 
The  variation  acquired  under  pressure  of  the  environment  has 
apparently  so  impressed  itself  on  the  organism  that  suc- 
ceeding ages  of  pre-glacial  climate  have  not  erased  the  here- 
ditary traits. 

The  phenomenon  probably  would  not  have  been  displayed  if 
isolation  had  not  segregated  the  variety  in  these  islands  from 
admixture  with  the  lowland  continental  type.  It  is  of  course, 
however,  open  to  discussion  whether  the  alpine  form  or  the 
so-called  type  is  the  more  primitive  one.  In  either  case,  however, 
we  seem  to  have  an  instance  of  the  persistence  of  acquu'ed 
characters.  On  the  other  hand,  as  above  remarked,  melanic 
variations  are  credibly  asserted  to  be  rapidly  developing  in 
smoky  districts.  These  and  similar  facts  require  careful  investi- 
gation, and  students  of  such  phenomena  should  carefully  try  to 
distinguish  what  appears  to  be  a  hereditary  and  constitutional 
bias,  giving  rise  (often  sporadically)  to  fixed  types  of  variation, 
whether  sexual  or  otherwise,  such  as  the  var.  valesina  oi  Argyiinis 
2Mphiaf  and  the  named  ones  of  Apamea  oculeay  from  such  oc- 
casional topomorphic  forms  whose  origin  may  be  traced  to  local 
influences. 

In  referring,  however,  to  the  views  of  Professor  Weismann 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Mr.  Sharp  gives  a  very  inadequate  and 
therefore  misleading  analysis  of  the  theories  under  discussion 
lately  in  the  '  Contemporary  Eeview.'  Inadvertently,  doubtless, 
he  summarises  the  German  biologist's  thesis  thus  baldly : — 
**A11  specialized  forms  are  the  result  of  the  pressure  of  the 
environment  acting  through  heredity";  while  "acquired  vari- 
ations are  not  transmitted."  It  seems  unfortunate  that  so 
incomplete  a  definition  of  the  very  abstruse  speculations  of 
the  celebrated  author  should  have  been  put  forward  without 
qualification  or  explanation.  To  a  reader  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  seems  a  contradiction  of  terms  to  speak  of  heritable 
varieties,  if  variations  are  not  transmissible.  Of  course  Mr. 
Sharp's  reference  to  the  subject  is  a  merely  passing  one,  but  it 
conveys  an  inaccurate  impression  of  the  real  issue.  Professor 
Weismann,  whose  essay  is  styled  "The  All- sufficiency  of  Natural 
Selection,"  contends  that  modifications  of  structure  arise  from 
fortuitous  variations  of  germinal  products,  uninfluenced  either 
by  the  action  of  the  environment,  or  by  functional  use  or  disuse, 
but  springing  solely  from  constitutional  tendencies  of  the  parents 
not  immediately  referable  to  any  assignable  stress  of  external 
influences.  These  chance  variations  of  offspring  are  pruned  by 
natural  selection,  which  secures  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The 
EngUsh  philosopher,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  in  favour  of 
the  Lamarkian  principle  of  the  heritability  of  variations  arising 
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from  use  and  disuse  of  functional  attributes,  as  well  as  from 
external  influences;  and  he  shows  that  in  the  social  Hymenoptera 
one  set  of  differences  in  structure  and  instinct  is  determined  by 
nutrition  before  the  egg  is  laid,  and  a  further  set  by  nutrition 
after  the  egg  is  laid.  And  further,  from  the  partial  and  in  other 
cases  total  abortion  of  the  hind  limbs  of  whales,  towards  which 
result  no  defect  of  nutrition  can  be  alleged  as  cause,  he  argues 
that  Professor  Weismann's  theory  of  "panmixia"  affected  by 
selection  is  inadequate  to  account  for  more  than  the  partial 
suppression  of  the  hind  limbs  of  cetaceans,  but  that  it  must  be 
the  result  of  the  disuse  of  those  appendages,  together  with  the 
inheritance  of  characters  so  acquired. 

The  modern  school  of  entomologists  generally  appears  to 
lean  strongly  towards  the  latter  school  of  thought,  often  perhaps 
overshooting  the  mark  by  referring  all  variations  to  the  im- 
mediate action  of  present  environment.  It  seems  probable  that 
if  more  attention  were  paid  to  insular  fauna,  some  of  these 
problems  might  find  solution. 

A  more  careful  and  accurate  study  of  Irish  insects,  for 
instance,  seems  most  advisable.  Mr.  Nicholson's  thoughtful 
and  valuable  paper  on  Corsican  butterflies,  which  follows  that  of 
Mr.  Sharp  (p.  116),  is  very  suggestive  in  this  respect.  Ex,  gr., 
it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  if  the  phenomena  of  Vanessa 
urticce  var.  ichnusa  being  restricted  to  a  single  brood  in  a  climate 
possessing  a  summer  of  so  long  duration  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  food  plant  is  well  known  to  be  scorched  very 
early  in  the  year  by  the  powerful  sun  of  Corsica.  Also  whether 
the  species  is  perpetuated  by  the  long-lived  female  imagines  sur- 
viving the  whole  summer  (perhaps  sestivating  ?)  and  winter,  or 
whether  a  portion  of  the  pupae  are  delayed  in  emergence. 

That  the  larvas  are  to  be  found  through  a  considerable  period 
{teste  Mr.  Nicholson)  is  probably  due  to  the  insufficient  nutriment 
afforded  by  the  withering  food  plant,  as  well  as  by  its  irregular 
survival  in  moist  and  shaded  spots.  These  observations  bear  out 
Mr.  Sharp's  remarks  as  to  the  necessity  in  future  of  restricting 
somewhat  the  scope  of  individual  labours  in  the  entomological 
field.  To  solve  such  problems  as  have  been  alluded  to,  we 
require  the  aid  of  patient  and  continuous  investigation  into  the 
particular  facts  of  each  case ;  and  there  is  ample  witness  of  the 
increase  of  scientific  students  who  are  contented  to  limit  their 
enquiries  to  special  groups  of  phenomena.  To  such  all  honour 
is  due. 
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A    NEW    CLASSIFICATION    OF    THE    GENUS 
THORACANTHA,    Late. 

By  John  W.  Shipp. 

As  the  genus  Thoracantha  is  in  a  great  state  of  confusion, 
and  as  so  many  species  generically  distinct  are  all  included  under 
this  most  interesting  genus,  I  have  been  induced  to  give  a  new 
classification,  dividing  the  existing  species  under  new  genera,  as 
follows : — 


I.  Species  having  the  head  tuberculated 
II.  Species  having  the  head  simple. 
A.  Scutellum  as  long  as  abdomen,  the  scutellary 


ISOMERALA,  U.  g. 


B 


projection  being  very  broad,  as  wide  as 
thorax  at  the  base,  and  with  the  apex 
divided. 

a.  Thorax  not  pubescent,  apex  of  the  scutellary 

projection  very  sharply  cleft  or  notched  .     Thoracantha,  Latr. 

b.  Thorax  pubescent ;   apex  of  the  scutellary 

projection  rounded  and  not  sharply  cleft, 
the  notch  extending  two-thirds  of  the 

entire  length Dilocantha,  n.  g. 

.  Scutellary  projections  as  wide  as  thorax  at 
base,  each  side  being  produced  into  a  long 
contiguous  spine,  tapering  at  extremity, 
and  generally  longer  than  abdomen. 

a.  Head  not  so  wide  as  thorax;  eyes  normal  .     Lasionycus,  n.g. 

b.  Head  as  wide  as  or  wider  than  thorax  ;  eyes 

distinctly  projecting, 
aa.  Third  joint  of  the  antennae  longer  than 


all  the  others  together;  antennaB  ten- 
jointed  ...... 

bb.  Third  joint  of  antennaB  not  much  longer 
than  the  fourth ;  antennas  eleven -jointed 

C.  Scutellary  projection  with  the  basal  portion  as 

wide  as  thorax,  shortly  compressed  in 
centre,  then  dilated,  and  the  apex  fur- 
nished with  two  rounded  short  spines     . 

D.  Scutellary  projection  with  the  basal  portion 

as  wide  as  thorax,  produced,  and  with 
the  sides  parallel.  The  apex  is  furnished 
with  a  small  semicircular  excavation,  the 
apices  of  the  two  spines  being  very  sharp 


LiRATA,  Cameron. 
Kapala,  Cam. 

LiETOOANTHA,  n.  g. 
ACROSTELA,  n.  g. 


IsoMERALA,  mihi. 
coronata  (type),  Westw.,  Thes.  Ent.  p.  154,  pi.  xxviii.  f.  10. 
Hab.     Bahia,  Amazons. 
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Thoracantha,  Latr. 
Cuvier's  Kegne  Anim.  ed.  2,  v.  p.  297. 
Galearia,  Brulle,  Spec.  Hym.  iv.  p.  592. 
latreillei  (type),  Guerin,  Icon.  Kegne  Anim.  Ins.  p.  415,  pi.  Ixvii. 
f.  8 ;    Walker,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  xii.  1843,  p.  45 ; 
vel  coleopteroidesy  Waterh.,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  ii.  p.  196, 
pi.  xvii.  f.  3. 
violacea,  Brulle,  Spec.  Hym.  iv.  pi.  xxxviii.  fig.  6,  Qa-h. 
Hab.     Brazil. 

Dilocantha,  mihi. 
flavicornis  (type).  Walker,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  (3),  1862,  i.  p.  382; 
Westw.,  Thes.  Ent.  p.  153,  pi.  xxviii.  fig.  4,  4a-6. 
Hab.    Villa  Nova,  Brazil.     (Type  in  B.  M.) 

Lasionychus,  mihi. 
flahellata  (type),  Westw.,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1835,  p.  52. 

aculeata,  Blanch.,  Guv.  Regne  Anim.  ed.  Croch.  Ins.  p.  cxiii. 

f.  8 ;  Westw.,  Thes.  Ent.  p.  154,  pi.  xxviii.  fig.  9. 
Hab.     Amazons.     Brazil.     (Type  in  Mus.  Oxon.) 

LiRATA,  Gameron. 

Bio.  Centr.  Amer.  Hym.  i.  p.  102. 

striatissimus  (type),  W^alker,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  (3),  1862,  i.  p.  380. 

luteogaster,  Cam.  (flaviventrisy  Gam.  err.  I.  c).  Bio.  Centr.  Amer. 

Hym.  i.  p.  102,  pi.  v.  figs.  16,  16a. 

Hab.    Panama. 

Kapala,  Cameron. 
Bio.  Centr.  Amer.  Hym.  i.  p.  102. 
Chirocerus,  Brulle  (nee  Latr.),  Ins.  Hym.  iv.  p.  571. 
furcata  (type),  S.  Fabr.,  Syst.  Piez.  p.  158;    Haliday,  Ent.  i. 
pi.  P,  figs.  22a-c;  Cameron,  Bio.  Centr.  Amer.  Hym.  i. 
p.  103,  pi.  V.  figs.  17,  lla-d, 
Hab.     South  and  Central  America. 

L^tocantha,  mihi. 
nasua  (type).  Walker,  List  Hym.  in  B.  M.  i.  1846,  p.  88. 
Hab.     Brazil.     (Type  in  B.  M.) 

Acrostela,  mihi. 
apta  (type),  Walker,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  (3),  1862,  i.  p.  384 ;  West-' 
wood,  Thes.  Ent.  p.  153,  pi.  xxviii.  f.  3. 
Hab.    Sahtarem,  Villa  Nova.    (Types  in  B.  M.  and  Mus.  Oxon.) 

Thoracantha  pallescens,  Walker  (Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  (3),  1862,  i. 
p.  379),  and  2\  siirgensy  Walker  (L  c.  p.-384),  will  have  to  be 
referred  to  Lirata,  Cameron. 
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The  figures  of  Lirata  luteogastei\  Cameron  {striatissimus),  in 
the  Biologia  Centrali- Americana,  Hym.  i.  pi.  v.  figs.  16,  16  a, 
are  shghtly  misleading.  The  basal  portion  of  the  antennae  is 
yellowish,  in  some  examples  a  bright  yellow.  Although  I  have 
not  seen  a  specimen  of  Uromelia  stiiata,  Perty,  I  should  think  it 
probable  that  the  apex  of  the  scutellary  projection  is  notched  or 
divided.  If  so,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  identical  with  Thora- 
cantha  aculeata  {Jiabcllata),  Westwood. 

Oxford,  1894. 


SIX    YEARS'    ENTOMOLOGY    IN    CO.     GALWAY. 

By  THE  Hon.  R.  E.  Dillon. 

(Concluded  from  p.  171.) 

Euclidia  glyphica.     Commou . 
'    Epio7ie  paratlellaria.     Two  specimens,  bred,  June,  1892. — A.  apici- 
aria.     Several  specimens  taken  by  Mr.  Kane,  at  sugar  and  flying, 
July,  1893. 

Venilia  macularia.  Several  specimens  taken  round  apple  trees  in 
the  garden. 

Angerona  prunarla.  Common.  I  have  bred  many  from  larvfe 
found  on  bramble.     Pale  varieties  as  common  as  the  typical  form. 

Ellopia  prosapiaria.  I  have  only  two  good  specimens,  but  have 
netted  several  very  worn  examples  in  August. 

Eurymene  dolobraria.  Fairly  commou  ;  larvas  very  common,  except 
in  1893.     I  took  about  a  dozen  imagines  in  moth-trap.  May,  1893. 

Pericallia  syringaria.  Two  specimens :  (1)  July,  1891  ;  (2)  June, 
1893. 

iSelenia  lunaria.  Two,  April,  1891,  at  light.  —  S»  tetralunaria. 
Several  specimens,  at  different  times  from  1890-1893. 

Eugonia  J'uscantaria.  Fairly  common. — E,  erosaria.  Four  speci- 
mens.— E,  querciiuina.     Not  uncommon. 

Nyssia  zonaria.  A  female  having  emerged  in  my  breeding-cage, 
August  19th,  1891,  I  took  her  in  a  box  where  the  larva  had  been 
found.  On  returning  within  an  hour  I  found  a  male  adhering  to  the 
box ;  delighted  at  my  capture  I  prepared  them  for  my  cabinet,  never 
thinking  even  of  breeding  from  them. 

Biston  hirtarici.  Two  specimens,  on  the  window  of  a  staircase, 
attracted  by  a  lamp  within ;  one  almost  totally  destroyed  by  burning 
and  oil. 

Amphidasys  strataria.  Fairly  common,  on  windows  and  in  moth- 
trap. — A.  betularia.     Common, 

Buarmia  clnctarla.     Two  specimens. 

Tephrosia  punctularia.  One  specimen.  Mr.  Kane  took  a  remark- 
able form  here,  April  7th,  1893. 

Gnophos  obscurai'ia.     Several  specimens  at  different  times. 

Geometra  papilionatia.     Not  uncommon. 

Hemithea  strigata.     One  specimen,  flying  on  the  brow  of  a  bog. 
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Zonosoma  orhicularia.  I  have  taken  about  a  dozen,  both  flying  in 
daytime  and  at  dusk  ;  four  in  1893.~iy.  pendulaiia.  The  only  speci- 
men taken  was  netted  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Hart,  Q.C.,  in  July,  1893. 

Hyria  muricata.  In  all  eight  specimens  have  been  taken  here  :  two 
on  a  larch  tree,  within  fifteen  yards  of  the  house  ;  three  in  June, 
1893,  by  the  gamekeeper  on  the  bog ;  the  rest  by  the  ladies  of  the 
family,  who  have  always  kindly  set  insects  for  me  in  my  absence. 

Venusia  cambrica.     One  specimen. 

Acidalia  dimidiata,  A.  virgularia,  A.  subsericeata,  A.  immutata^  A. 
fiunata,  A.  remutata.  Single  specimens  of  each.  I  could  not  identify 
these  and  other  Geometers ;  Mr.  Kane  determined  them. — A.  aversata. 
Common.     Several  specimens  tend  towards  the  Scotch  form. 

Timandra  amataria.     Not  common  ;  two  or  three  seen  yearly. 

Bapta  temerata.  Not  uncommon ;  I  took  about  a  dozen  in  the 
spring  of  1893. 

Macaria  liturata.     Very  common  in  fir  woods  on  the  estate, 

Fanagra  petraria.     Not  uncommon. 

Sdidosema  ericetaria.     Only  one  specimen,  on  a  bog  near  the  river. 

Scodiona  belgiaria.     One  specimen  in  the  moth-trap,  May,  1893. 

Abraxas  sylvata.     One  specimen,  at  sugar,  1892. 

Hybernia  defoliaria.     Not  uncommon. 

Cheimatobia  boreata.  I  have  just  received  two  specimens  from  Mr. 
Kane,  which  he  identified  for  me.  I  had  previously  sent  him  several 
examples  of  C.  brumata,  which  I  had  considered  "  boreata,' 

Oporabia  Jiligrammaria.     One  specimen,  at  light. 

Larentia  salicata.  Two  specimens  taken  before  1892;  these  were 
not  identified  until  Mr.  Kane's  visit  in  April,  1893. — L.  olivata.  One 
specimen  flying  at  dusk. 

Emmelesia  alchemiilata.  One  specimen. — E,  albidata.  Not  un- 
common. 

tJupithecia  pulchellata.  Two  specimens.  —  E.  isogrammata.  One 
specimen. — E.  virgaureata.  Two  specimens. — E.fraxmata,  One  spe- 
cimen.— E,  indigata.    Several  specimens. — E,  debiliata.   One  specimen. 

Lobopliora  halterata.  Two  specimens.  —  L.  carpinata*  Not  un- 
common.— L,  sexalisata.     Two,  July,  1893. 

Thera  jimiperata.  Moth-trap,  August,  1893. — 1\  simulata.  Also  in 
moth- trap. 

Hypsipetes  ruberata.  One  specimen,  June,  1893.  —  H.  trifasciata. 
One  specimen. 

Melanthia  bicolorata.  Common.  —  M.  albicillata.  Not  uncommon. 
M.  hastata.     Two  specimens  ;  not  uncommon. 

Melanippe  unangulata.     Four  specimens  netted,  August,  1893. 

Coremia  miinitata.     One  specimen. — C.  designata.     Common. 

Camptogramma  fiuviata.     August,  1893. 

PhibaLapteryx  vitalbata, — One  specimen,  taken  flying  round  a  turret 
of  the  old  Clonbrock  Castle,  where  Clematis  vitalba  grows  commonly. 
June,  1893. 

Triphosa  dubitata.  Only  two  good  specimens.  I  have  taken  worn 
ones  at  different  times. 

Tanagra  atrata.    Not  common  ;  one  or  two  seen  yearly. 
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NOTES  ON   THE   SYNONYMY  OF  NOCTUID  MOTHS. 
By  Arthur  G.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  49.) 

Ercheia,  Walk, 
To   this   genus   belong  Achcea  sypnoideSy  Sypna  complicatay 
Achcea  suhsignatay    Ercheia   umhrosa   and   charon   (which   may 
possibly  not  be  distinct  from   E,  duhia)y   Achcea  cyllariay  and 
Ercheia  diversipennis, 

Ercheia  cyllaria. 
Phahena  cyllariay  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  iii.  p.  100,  pi.  cell., 

figs,  c,  D. 
Achcea  cyllotay  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  248,  n.  1669  (1852). 
.     A.fusiferay  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1398,  n.  16  (1857). 
.  A.  signivittay  Walker,  I.  c,  n.  17  (1857). 
A.  polychromay  Walker,  L  c,  p.  1400,  n.  21  (1857). 
Ercheia  tenehrosa,  Moore,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1867,  p.  66. 
Moulmein,  Ceylon,  Andamans,   Nilgiris,  N.  W.  Himalayas, 
Darjiling,  Borneo.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

The  extreme  variability  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  primaries 
in  this  genus  is  now  well  known ;  the  spotting  of  the  secondaries 
above,  and  the  pattern  of  the  under  surface  can  alone  be  relied 
upon. 

Ercheia  diversipennis, 

Ercheia  diversipennis y  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1108  (1857). 

E.  pannosay  Moore,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1883,  p.  24. 

E,  zuray  Swinhoe,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1885,  p.  465. 

E.  zygiay  Swinhoe,  I.  c. 

Nilgiris,  Bombay,  Poona,  Canara,  Ceylon.   Type  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

This  species  varies  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding, 
from  which  the  pattern  of  the  secondaries  is  the  chief  distin- 
guishing character,  the  three  white  spots  across  the  centre  being 
more  or  less  united  into  a  band.  Whether  this  distinction  can 
'be  maintained  when  long  series  of  both  forms  have  been  received, 
remains  to  be  proved.  At  present,  E,  diversipennis  holds  its  own 
as  a  fairly  distinct  form  from  E.  cyllaria.  The  forms  associated 
above  differ  only  in  the  pattern  of  the  primaries,  which  is 
undoubtedly  as  variable  as  in  the  other  species  of  the  genus. 

Ophiodes,  Guen. 
Ophiodes  mejanesi, 
Ophiodes  mejanesiy  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  232,  n.  1641  (1852). 
Ophisma  expedita,  Walker,  Lep.  Het,  xiv.   p.   1375,   n.  15 

(1857). 
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Var.  Ophiusa  tumidilineaf  Walker,  I.  c,  p.  1433,  n.  32  (1857). 
Africa  and  India.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

0.  hopei,  Boisduval,  from  Madagascar,  if  distinct,  must  be  a 
very  closely  allied  species  to  the  above. 

Ophiodes  selenaris, 
Ophiodes  selenaris,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  232,  n.  1640  (1852). 
Ophiusa?  ohhcerens,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1830  (1858). 
South  Africa.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Ophiodes  Jini/ascia, 
Nephelodes  finifascia^  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xv.  p.  1676  (1858). 
Anna  amplior,  Walker,  I.  c,  p.  1789  (1858). 
Ophiusa  dilecta,  Walker,  i.e.,  Suppl.  3,  p.  967  (1865). 
South  and  West  Africa.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Ophiodes  tirhaca, 
Phalcena  tirhaca,  Cramer,  Pap.Exot.  ii.  pi.  clxxii.,  fig.  e  (1779). 
Noctua  tyrrhcea,  Fabricius,  Sp.  Ins.  ii.  p.  213,  n.  19. 
N.  vestay  Esper,  Eur.  Schmett.  iv.  pi.  cxli.,  fig.  1. 
Ophiodes  hottentota,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  229,  n.  1635  (1852). 
0.  separansy  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1357,  n.  9  (1857). 
Europe,  Asia,  South  Africa,  Madagascar.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 
Fabricius'   blunder   in   quoting    Cramer's    name    has   been 
copied   with   slight   variations    up   to   the   present   time.     The 
absurdity  of  separating  the  sports  of  this  species  under  different 
names  is  evident  directly  that  one  obtains  a  good   series  of 
specimens. 

Ophiodes  klugii. 
Ophiusa  klugiiy  Boisduval,  Faune  Ent.  de  Madag.  p.  103, 
n.  5 ;   Maillard,  Notes  sur  I'lle  de  la  Reunion,  pi.  xxiii., 
fig.  1  (as  Ophisma  klugii). 
Ophisma  rivularis,  Butler,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  p.  407, 

n.  82,  note  (December,  1^75). 
Western  Africa.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Lagoptera,  Guen, 
Lagoptera  juno. 
Noctua  juno,  Dalman,  Anal.  Entom.  p.  52,  n.  29  (1823). 
Ophiusa  elegans,  Van  der  Hoeven,  Lep.  Nov.  pi.  5,  figs.  6  a,  h, 
Lagoptera  multicolor,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  226,  n.  1631. 
Japan,  China,  and  India.     In  Coll.  B.  M 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ON    THE     LAKVA     OF     TRITOMA     (OYRTO-TRIPLAX) 
BIPUSTULATA,   Fab. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Gorham,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

On  the  10th  of  May  in  the  present  year,  I  found  a  colony  of 
Tritoma  bipustulata,  Fab.,  together  with  a  number  of  larvae 
which  I  believe  to  be  those  of  the  Tritoma,  though  I  have  not 
yet  reared  any.  I  believe  the  larva  of  this  insect  has  not  been 
described,  and  I  will  therefore  give  a  short  description  of  these 
larvae.  Length  from  7  to  8  mm.,  rather  fat,  whitish,  the  head 
brown,  and  each  of  the  twelve  segments  succeeding  with  a 
brownish  transverse  patch,  not  extending  so  far  as  the  spiracles, 
the  patches  intersected  by  a  narrow  dorsal  white  line.  The  pro- 
thoracic  segment,  i.  e.y  the  first  after  the  head,  and  the  last,  with 
the  brown  patch  wider,  and  on  the  last  are  two  reddish  tubercles. 
Feeding  on  the  Polyporus,  on  a  stump  in  which  were  about 
twelve  mature  Tritomas.  The  larva  consists  of  twelve  segments 
and  the  head,  the  thoracic  legs  well  developed ;  the  merest 
rudiments  of  antennae  exist,  consisting  apparently  of  one  short 
thick  joint,  with  a  seta. 

The  Chestnuts,  Shirley  Warren,  May  16th,  1894. 


NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

Variation  op  T-eniocampa  gothica. — Last  month  Mr.  Rose,  of 
Bamsley,  sent  me  for  inspection  a  very  extensive  series  of  Taniocampa 
gothica  which  he  had  recently  bred  from  ova  deposited  by  a  female  sent 
to  him  in  the  spring  of  1893,  by  Mr.  Salvage,  from  Perthshire.  All 
the  specimens  are  larger  than  usual,  and  in  colour  are  more  uniformly 
brownish.  In  some  examples  the  characteristic  black  mark  of  typical 
gothica  is  simply  represented  by  a  black  bar  between  the  reniform  and 
orbicular  stigmata.  In  other  specimens  there  is  a  thin  continuation 
under  the  orbicular,  forming  an  L-shaped  mark,  whilst  in  a  few 
examples  this  mark  is  only  indicated  by  a  black  spot  between  the 
stigmata  and  one  following  the  orbicular.  In  the  majority  of  the 
specimens,  however,  the  "hebrew  character"  is  hardly  darker  than  the 
ground  colour  (var.  qothicina),  and  in  one  or  two  can  scarcely  be 
traced.  Altogether  this  is  the  most  interesting  series  of  T.  gothica  I 
have  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing. — Richard  South. 

Orthosia  witzenmanni. — I  lately  sent  two  coloured  sketches  of  the 
two  forms  of  the  species  resembling  Tanincampa  munda  (Entom.  179) 
through  my  cousin,  to  his  friend,  Herr  R.  Piingeler,  of  Rhedyt, 
Germany,  to  see  if  he  could  throw  any  additional  light  on  the  subject. 
Herr  Piingeler,  in  his  letter  of  April  21st,  says  they  are  undoubtedly 
specimens  of  Orthosia  witzenmanni,  Standfus,  Mitth.  Schweiz.  e.  1890, 
p.  233.     He  states  the  autlidr  described  the  species  from  two  males 
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taken  near  Digne,  Basses-Alpes,  that  it  resembles  Tmniocampa  munda^ 
and  can  be  either  reddish  or  grey. — Frank  Bromilow  ;  Villa  Avalon, 
St.  Maurice,  Nice,  France,  May  6th,  1894. 

Swarming  of  Vanessa  polychloros. — Previous   to  the   spring  of 
1898  Vanessa  pobjchloros  was  comparatively  rare  in  this  district,  and  I 
had  seen  but  very  few.     All  through  from  March  14th  into  April  of 
1893  the  species  was  very  commonly  met  with  in  the  forest;  but 
during  the  spring   of  this  year  it  has  been  in  greater  abundance ; 
I  have,  however,  rarely  seen  it  outside  the  forest.     The  dates  of  first 
and  last  appearance  up  to  to-day,  and  the  numbers  seen,  were  ag 
follows : — March  11th,  wind  S.W.,  fine ;   two  specimens  at  Linford 
within  a  few  yards  of  each  other ;  a  female,  very  bright  and  in  good 
condition ;  male  rather  small.      A  few  at  various  times  up  to  the 
17th,  when  the  wind  was  N.E.,  previous  night  cold,  but  sky  clear  and 
warm  sunshine  during  the  day  ;  on  this  occasion  V.  polychloros  was 
plentiful,   though   scattered.      March   19th,   plentiful ;    I   saw   nine 
specimens   upon   an   isolated   male   sallow-bush  ;    one   or  two   were 
feeding  upon  the  catkins,  and  two  pairs  by  their  well-known  move- 
ments were  evidently  about  to  copulate ;  a  few  flew  away  and  settled 
upon  the  ground.     March  23rd,  about  a  mile  west  of  Boldrewood,  in  a 
narrow  riding,  I  came  across  two  fine  birch-trees  amongst  oaks  and 
firs,  and  upon  these  birches  I  saw  a  large  assembly  of  F.  polychloros ;  I 
counted  above  twenty-five,  and  upon  the  bare  branches  there  were 
several  pairs  in  cop.  their  dark  wings  being  quite  visible  ;  on  kicking 
the  trees  a  number  flew  off,  circled  round,  and  settled  again.     In  this 
case  there  were  no  catkins  to  feed  upon,  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
they  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  copulating,  all  their  move- 
ments indicating  it ;  they  did  not  settle  upon  the  other  trees  around. 
25th,  abundant  at  sallow,  creeping  amongst  the  upper   twigs,  and 
evidently  about  to  oviposit.     29th,  still  common.     April  1st,  in  lesser 
numbers,  getting  worn.     April  8th,  found  a  batch  of  ova  upon  sallow, 
all  of  which  hatched   on  the  12th.      April   10th,   saw   several  very 
dilapidated  imagines ;    and  on  the  19th  another  batch  of  ova  was 
found,  which  I  sent  to  Dr.  Chapman ;  these  eggs  were  just  changing 
to  the  larval  colour.     21st,  in  the  Boldrewood  locality,  one  specimen 
only,  its  gay  colour  quite  gone,  but  flight  still  vigorous  ;  this  was  the 
last  specimen  seen  up  to  date.    In  writing  the  above  I  have  acted  upon 
the  kind  suggestion  of  Dr.  Chapman  that  I  should  do  so,  as  it  would 
seem  to  be  unusual  for  any  of  the  Vanessidae  to  be  seen  swarming 
during  the  spring.     I  did  not  notice  any  appearance  of  this  butterfly 
swarming  during  the  spring  of  1893 ;  previous  to  the  last  two  seasons 
I  had  very  little  experience  with  this  species. — J.  Hy.  Fowler  ;  Eing- 
wood,  April  23rd,  1894. 

Grease  in  the  Thorax. — Lepidopterists  will  feel  grateful  to  Dr. 
Knaggsfor  his  instructive  article  entitled  **How  moth-grease  spreads'- 
{ante,  p.  91).  The  information  there  given  respecting  the  cause  of 
greasy  thoraces,  will  prove  especially  valuable  to  collectors,  and 
enable  them  in  a  great  measure  to  prevent  it.  Dr.  Knaggs  has  clearly 
pointed  out  that  the  mischief  is  due  to  unskilful  pinning,  and  close 
Sjcrutiny  will  show  that  he  has  '•  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head."     It  ia 
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by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  find  out  the  centre  of  fluffy  tlioraces  like 
Bisto7i  hirtaria,  Notodoiita  (Peridea)  trepida,  the  Bombycidae,  and  such- 
like, the  difficulty  being  often  increased  by  the  bluntness  of  the  black 
entomological  pins  with  which  manufacturers  are  so  good  as  to  supply 
us,  the  pin  sliding  off  the  hard  and  slippery  thorax  into  the  softer  part 
of  juncture  with  the  abdomen.  It  is  certain  that  the  badly  made, 
blunt  pins  are  the  cause  of  much  bad  pinning.  Grease,  I  am  sure,  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  use  of  camphor.  For  some  years  I  have 
discarded  it,  substituting  naphthaline,  and  my  specimens  have  been 
much  freer  from  the  unsightly  nuisance  in  consequence. — Joseph 
Anderson,  Chichester. 

The  Economy  of  certain  Diptera. — Macquartla  affinis,  Macq.,  has 
been  bred  by  Mr.  Keys,  of  Plymouth,  from  the  larvaB  of  Chrysomela 
vaiians.  Heteroneura  alhimana,  Mg.,  I  have  bred  more  than  once  from 
little  red  pupae  found  in  rotten  wood.  Scatopse  albitarsisy  Zett.,  can  be 
bred  in  numbers  from  the  pith  of  burdock  stems.  Ceratopogon 
niveipennis,  Mg.,  can  be  bred  in  numbers  from  the  pith  of  teazel  stems. 
Tephritis  plantaginis,  Hal.,  is  certainly  attached  to  Aster  tnpolium,  on 
which  it  occurs  in  numbers. — C.  W.  Dale  ;  Glanvilles  Wootton, 
April  14th,  1894. 

Pyrameis  gonerilla  killed  by  Flycatchers. — While  collecting,  on 
the  5th  of  the  present  month,  in  Mr.  Bullock's  garden  near  Ashburton, 
I  witnessed  an  event  in  bird  and  butterfly  life  new  to  me.  A  large 
plant  of  the  introduced  Veronica  andersoni,  in  full  flower,  growing  on 
the  lawn,  was  a  great  attraction  to  numerous  insects,  especially 
Diptera  and  Lepidoptera.  On  the  flowers  were  several  P.  gonerilla^ 
whose  bright  colours  and  graceful  motions  are  always  a  "thing  of 
beauty"  to  me.  A  pair  of  native  flycatchers  {Rhipidara  fiabillifera)^ 
attracted  by  the  numerous  insects,  hovered  about  the  bush,  occa- 
sionally settling  among  the  foliage,  and  darting  out  to  capture  some 
of  the  insects  as  they  came  to  the  flowers.  We  had  remained  about 
the  bush,  netting  and  bottling  Diptera  nearly  an  hour,  before  we 
observed  the  fantails  dart  at  gonerilla.  Previous  to  their  doing  so,  we 
noticed  them  capturing  Diptera,  and  ineffectually  pursuing  a  pale- 
coloured  species  of  Mamestra  of  semi-diurnal  habits.  The  first 
attempt  to  capture  gonerilla  was  unsuccessful.  Both  butterfly  and 
bird  darted  swiftly  over  and  around  the  high  bush,  and  once  passed 
close  to  my  face.  I  distinctly  heard  the  repeated  snapping  of  the 
minute  bill  of  the  fantail  during  the  chase.  After  a  few  minutes' 
respite  and  excited  twitter  among  the  branches,  the  fantail  darted  at 
a  second  butterfly.  The  latter  seemed  to  blunder  against  the  flower, 
and,  unfortunately,  was  captured  by  the  bird.  At  the  moment  of 
capture  I  struck  lightly  at  the  bird  with  my  net,  and  the  butterfly 
fluttered  down  through  the  foliage  and  I  secured  it.  On  examination 
i  discovered  its  abdomen  to  be  burst,  and  its  intestines  slightly 
protruding.  Entomologists  may  say,  perhaps,  that  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  about  the  occurrence.  However,  after  many  years'  study 
in  the  field  of  bird  and  insect  life  in  New  Zealand,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  have  not  previously  seen  the  graceful  little  fantails  attacking 
such  large  insects ;  nor  have  I  ever  previously  seen  them  on  the  open 
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plains  in  summer.  Leaving  aside  the  probable  cause  of  their  presence 
here  in  midsummer,  I  may  add  that  Sir  Walter  BuUer  has  fully 
described  the  airy  evolutions  of  these  birds  while  "  they  hawk  for 
invisible  flies,"  on  the  outskirts  of  the  native  bush.  There  is  another 
phase  of  the  case  which  I  may  mention :  I  have  frequently  netted 
numbers  of  gonerilla  with  irregular  notches  in  both  the  fore  and  hind 
wings.  As  already  stated,  I  distinctly  heard  the  snapping  of  the 
fantail's  bill  when  pursuing  the  butterfly,  and  I  think  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  notches  are  occasionally  produced  by  these  birds, 
and  perhaps  other  species. — W.  W.  Smith  ;  Ashburton,  New  Zealand, 
January,  1894. 

**  Cork  Carpet  "  versus  Cork. — Some  of  your  readers  may  be  able 
to  inform  me  if  there  is  any  objection  to  *'  cork  carpet"  as  a  substitute 
for  cork,  other  than  its  comparative  weight,  which  surely  cannot  be  a 
very  great  obstacle  against  its  employment,  or  we  should  build  our 
cabinets  of  a  lighter  wood  than  mahogany,  and  use  thinner  glass  than 
"flatted  sheet"  or  "British  plate."  Boxes  lined  with  this  material 
have  reached  me  from  correspondents  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  it 
appears  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  lining  cabinet  drawers  and  boxes, 
as  well  as  for  making  saddles,  for  it  is  very  readily  shaped  by  rasp, 
file,  or  sand-paper.  Its  advantages  compared  with  cork  are,  firstly, 
that  it  is  much  cheaper ;  secondly,  that  it  does  not  consist  of  a 
number  of  pieces  which  have  to  be  fitted  together  and  then  smoothed 
down  to  level  surface ;  thirdly,  that  it  has  neither  holes  nor  hard 
points  ;  and,  fourthly,  perhaps,  that  it  is  thicker  than  the  cork  usually 
employed,  thereby  allowing  a  greater  length  of  pin  to  be  inserted,  thus 
affording  a  firmer  hold.  Of  course  both  require  to  be  brushed  over 
with  two  coats  of  size  before  papering.  The  substance  above  alluded 
to  is  of  the  "  corticine  "  rather  than  of  the  "  linoleum  "  variety  of  the 
article. — H.  G.  Knaggs  ;  Folkestone,  May  8th,  1894. 

The  CvANroE  Bottle. — The  description  of  the  Parisian  cyanide 
bottle  on  page  177  is  very  interesting,  as  it  states  that  a  piece  is 
scooped  out  of  the  stopper  about  the  size  of  a  florin,  and  a  hole  is 
made  through  that  scoop  of  the  circumference  of  a  threepenny-piece. 
I  feel  very  interested  to  understand  how  a  hole  the  size  of  a  threepenny- 
piece  is  made  through  a  scoop  the  size  of  a  florin  !  It  reminds  me  of 
the  description  given  in  'Farm  Insects,'  p.  143,  by  John  Curtis,  of 
Anthomyia  radicum,  in  which  "  the  thorax  is  black,  with  three  darker 
stripes  "  !  I  believe  I  know  what  Curtis  meant,  and  I  believe  I  under- 
stand the  improved  cyanide  bottle,  but  the  method  of  describing  is 
curious  in  both  cases.  —  G.  H.  Verrall  ;  Sussex  Lodge,  Newmarket, 
April  30th,  1894. 

Patent  Postal-box  without  Packing. — In  the  May  number  of  the 
*  Entomologist's  Monthly  Magazine '  Dr.  H.  Guard  Knaggs,  who  has 
already  done  so  much  for  the  practical  as  well  as  for  the  systematic 
phase  of  entomology,  has  described  a  new  and  very  secure  packing 
arrangement  for  the  transmission  by  post  of  entomological  specimens. 
By  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  elastic  bands,  the  box  containing 
specimens  is  suspended  in  the  interior  of  a  larger  and  stronger  one, 
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and  in  this  way  the  use  of  cotton  wool,  tow,  or  other  kinds  of  packing 
material  is  dispensed  with.  The  inventor  has  most  kindly  sent  me 
one  of  these  boxes,  in  which  was  suspended  a  seidlitz -powder  box 
containing  two  butterflies.  Tbe  package  was  despatched  from  Folke- 
stone by  parcel  post,  and  the  insects  arrived  in  perfect  order. — 
Richard  South. 


CAPTURES  AND  FIELD  REPORTS. 

AsEMUM  STRIATUM,  L.,  IN  HAMPSHIRE. — I  was  surprised  to  find  a 
fresh  specimen  of  this  insect  on  turning  over  a  chip  of  a  recently-felled 
Scotch  fir,  in  Lord's  Wood,  near  here,  on  May  10th.  T  do  not  think  it  has 
been  recorded  in  England  before,  and  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  excepting 
from  Scotland,  in  the  British  Isles;  but  from  its  distribution  in  Europe 
(Gyllenhal  giving  it  for  Switzerland;  Redtenbacher,  Austria;  Mulsant, 
France),  it  seems  remarkable  it  should  not  occur  more  commonly.  — 
H.  S.  Gorham;  Shirley  Warren,  May  16th. 

Spring  Lepidoptera  at  Tonbridge. — Pieris  hrassicm  (?)  seen  in  the 
distance,  March  27th.  P.  rapcB,  a  male  caught  on  the  same  day. 
Gonopteryx  rhamni,  males  seen  on  March  25th,  April  8th  and  11th,  all 
apparently  fresh ;  why  does  this  butterfly  keep  its  freshness  through  the 
winter  so  much  better  than  others  ?  Vanessa  urticcB,  one  seen  on  the  wing 
by  V.  H.  Jackson  on  January  15th;  on  March  14th  I  saw  another,  and 
several  appeared  on  Easter  Day.  Pararge  megmra :  of  this  I  found  a  larva 
on  March  llth;  it  pupated  on  April  3rd.  Dasychira  j^udibunda  was  bred 
by  J.  E.  Hailstone  on  January  31st.  Brephos  parthenias,  not  noticed  till 
March  31st.  Phigalia  pedaria,  one  found  on  palings,  February  24th. 
Hyhernia  leucopharia  and  H.  marginalia  were  common  on  fences  through- 
out February.  Anisopteryx  cescularia,  March  2nd.  Anticlea  badiata, 
April  1st.  On  April  llth  I  heard  several  cuckoos  ;  on  the  12th  I  saw  a 
swallow  and  Lycana  argiolus.  On  April  13th  T  went  to  Salcombe,  South 
Devon ;  a  female  Pararge  megara  was  taken  on  the  14th,  and  several 
P.  egeria  appeared  on  the  16th.  On  the  17th  I  came  across  another 
collector  who  had  just  taken  Pieris  napi,  Eiichlo'e  cardamhies,  and  Argynnis 
euphrosyne.  Polyommatus  plilceas  was  seen  on  April  19th,  and  Thecla  inihi 
taken  on  April  25th.  A  female  Dicranura  vinula  emerged  on  April  28th, 
and  a  larva  of  Arctia  villica  pupated  on  April  29th.  Vanessa  cardui  was 
seen  on  Bolt  Tail  on  April  30th.  A  larva  of  Arctia  caia  was  found  at 
Salcombe  on  gorse,  where  it  had  presumably  been  feeding  on  the  young 
shoots;  a  larva  of  Bombyx  quercus  was  found  crawling  over  the  same 
plant.  LarvsB  of  B.  trifolii  were  extremely  common  at  Starehole  Bottom 
and  on  Bolt  Head ;  they  seem  very  general  feeders ;  there  was  no  clover 
of  any  sort  in  the  locality  where  they  occurred,  but  several  were  found 
eating  diff'erent  grasses ;  one  was  seen  to  nibble  bracken,  and  others  were 
found,  though  not  actually  feeding,  on  heather,  bramble,  and  violet ;  one 
was  found  eating  gorse  blossom,  which  had  apparently  been  its  food  for 
some  time,  as  it  ejected  several  pieces  of  yellowish-brown  frass.  These 
larvae  are  very  shy,  and  on  one's  approach,  which  they  perceive  very  easily, 
they  curl  up,  often  writhing  to  and  fro,  remaining  thus  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  several  were  found  sitting  on  rocks,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  were  stretched  out  on  dead  bracken.  In  confinement  they  eat 
various  kinds  of  clover. — D.  P.  Tuunkr;  14,  Havejock  Road,  Tonbridge. 
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Spring  Captures  at  Folkestone, — The  following  notes  of  rather  early 
appearances  may  be  of  interest: — April  1st,  Selenia  illunaria,  Lobophora 
polycommata,  Anticlea  hadiata;  8th,  Hemerophila  abruptaria,  Fhibalapteryx 
vitalbata  (T  believe  the  time  usually  given  for  the  appearance  of  this 
species  is  June  and  July),  Runiia  cratagata ;  9th,  Cidaria  suffumata ; 
lOlh,  Einaturga  atomaria;  15th,  Phytometra  miea,  Herbula  cespitalis, 
Epichnopteryx  puUa ;  18th,  Thecla  ruhi,  Lyccena  argiolus,  Nisoniades  tages. 
—Stuart  G.  Hills  ;  Folkestone,  April  18th,  1894. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London.  —  March  28th,  1894. — Henry 
John  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Percy  H. 
Grimshaw,  of  68,  Coniston  Road,  Edinburgh,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society.  Mr.  McLachlan  announced  the  sudden  death,  on  the 
23rd  inst.,  of  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir,  who  joined  the  Society  in  1845, 
and  had  been  one  of  its  most  regular  attendants.  He  also  commented 
on  the  scientific  attainments  of  the  deceased,  and  his  social  qualities. 
Mr.  Goss  and  Mr.  Merrifield  also  spoke  of  their  long  friendship  with 
the  deceased,  and  of  the  respect  and  esteem  which  they  entertained 
for  his  varied  knowledge  and  amiability  of  disposition.  Mr.  W. 
Borrer,  jun.,  exhibited  a  wasp's  nest  which  had  been  built  in  such  a 
way  as  to  conceal  the  entrance  thereto  and  to  protect  the  whole  nest 
from  observation.  He  believed  the  nest  to  be  that  of  Vespa  vulgaris 
{cf.  Proc.  Ent.  Soc.  London,  1892,  pp.  xx  and  xxi).  Mr.  McLachlan 
and  Mr.  Blandford  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject.  Mr.  G.  F. 
Hampson  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Gaudaritis  fiavata,  Moore,  from  the 
Khasi  Hills,  and  called  attention  to  the  existence  in  the  males  of  this 
species,  in  the  closely  allied  British  species  Cidaria  dotata,  Linn.,  and 
also  in  two  Japanese  species  {C.  agues,  Butl.,  and  an  undescribed 
species),  of  an  organ  on  the  under  side  of  the  fore  wing,  which  he 
suggested  might  be  for  stridulation ;  this  organ  consisting  of  a  small 
scar  of  hyaline  membrane  situated  just  below  the  middle  of  vein  2, 
which  is  much  curved :  this  scar  is  fringed  with  long  hair,  and  has 
running  down  its  middle  a  row  of  sharp  spines  situated  on  the  aborted 
remains  of  vein  1,  and  which  is  curved  up  close  to  vein  2  ;  the  spines 
would  naturally  rub  against  part  of  the  costa  of  the  hind  wing,  but 
no  spines  or  unusual  roughening  seems  to  exist  on  that  or  on  any  of 
the  veins  on  the  upper  side  of  hind  wing  against  which  they  could 
strike  ;  below  the  scar  is  situated  a  large  shallow  fovea  or  pit  in  the 
membrane,  slightly  developed  in  dotata  and  flavata,  but  much  more 
prominently  in  the  two  Japanese  species,  and,  should  the  organ  prove 
to  be  made  for  stridulation,  would  probably  act  as  a  sounding-board. 
Mr.  Hampson  said  that  in  the  Japanese  species  C.Jixseni  of  Brem., 
exceedingly  closely  allied  to  fiavata,  the  males  have  no  trace  of  this 
organ;  and  he  hoped  that  entomologists  who  have  an  opportunity 
of  observing  dotata  in  life  would  make  some  experiments  on  living 
specimens  during  the  ensuing  summer ;  probably  confining  males  and 
females  together  would  lead  to  some  results.  The  President,  Prof, 
E.  B.  Poulton,  Lord  Walsingham,  and  Mr.  Hampson  took  part  in  the 
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discussion  which  ensued.  The  Rev.  T.  A.  Marshall  communicated  a 
paper  entitled  **A  Monograph  of  the  British  Braconidae,  Part  V." 
Mons.  Louis  Peringuey  communicated  a  paper  entitled  "  Descriptions 
of  new  CicindelidaB  from  Mashunaland."  Prof.  Poulton  gave  an 
account  of  his  recent  tour  in  the  United  States,  and  commented  on 
the  entomological  and  other  collections  contained  in  the  American 
museums.  Lord  Walsingham,  Mr.  Hampson,  and  the  President  also 
made  some  remarks  on  the  subject. 

April  11th. — H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  m  the  chair. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Jones,  of  63,  Carlton  Hill,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W.,  and 
Dr.  William  Steer  Biding,  B.A.,  M.D.,  of  Buckerell,  Honiton,  Devon, 
were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.  The  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild 
exhibited  male  and  female  specimens  of  Oniithoptera  paradisea^  Stdgr., 
from  Finisterre  Mountains,  New  Guinea;  0.  trojana,  Stdgr.,  from 
Palawan;  O.  andromache,  Stdgr.,  from  Kina  Balu,  Borneo;  0£nettis 
mirabilis,  Rothsch.,  from  Cedar  Bay,  Queensland;  and  a  few  other 
splendid  species  from  the  Upper  Amazons.  The  President,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Walker,  Mr.  Osbert  Salvin,  Lord  Walsingham,  Col.  Lang,  R.E.,  Mr. 
Champion,  and  Mr.  Hampson  made  remarks  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  some  of  the  species  and  the  elevation  at  which  they 
were  taken.  Mr.  H.  Goss  exhibited,  for  Mr.  G.  A.  J.  Rothney,  several 
specimens  of  a  species  of  Hemiptera  {Serinetha  augur,  Fab.),  and  of  a 
species  of  Lepidoptera  {Phauda  Jlammansy  Walk.),  the  latter  of  which 
closely  resembled  and  mimicked  the  former.  He  said  that  Mr.  Rothney 
had  found  both  species  abundantly  on  the  roots  and  trunks  of  trees  in 
Mysore,  in  November  last,  in  company  with  ants  (several  species 
of  Camponotus  and  Creinastogaster).  The  Hemiptera  appeared  to  be 
distasteful  to  the  ants,  as  they  were  never  molested  by  them,  and  he 
thought  that  the  species  of  Lepidoptera  was  undoubtedly  protected 
from  attack  by  its  close  imitation  of  the  Hemipteron.  Mr.  Goss  said 
he  was  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Gahan  for  determining  the  species.  A 
discussion  followed  on  the  mimicking  species,  in  which  the  President, 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker,  Colonel  Swinhoe,  Mr.  Hampson, 
and  others  took  part.  Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt  exhibited  (1)  a  typical  specimen 
of  LyccBna  corydon,  captured  in  July,  1893 ;  (2)  a  hybrid  male  (L. 
corydon  and  L.  adonis)  taken  in  copula  with  a  typical  female  L.  adoyiis, 
May  20th,  1893 ;  (3j  a  typical  male  L.  adonis,  May  20th,  1893;  (4)  a 
female  L.  adonis^  the  pigment  failing  in  one  hind  wing ;  (5)  a  pale  var. 
of  L.  corydon,  probably  to  be  referred  to  var.  apennina  of  Zeller, 
usually  taken  in  Italian  mountains,  or  var.  albicans^  H.  S.,  taken  in 
Andalusia.  Mr.  Tutt  remarked  that,  of  the  first,  Staudinger  (Cat. 
p.  12)  says  *•  pallidior,"  of  the  latter  •♦  albicans."  He  also  remarked 
that  the  hybrid  retains  the  external  features  of  the  species  corydon^  but 
has  taken  on  to  a  great  extent  the  coloration  of  L.  adonis.  It  was 
captured  in  copula  with  a  female  L.  adonis,  at  a  time  when  L.  adonis 
was  very  abundant,  and  some  weeks  before  L.  corydon  occurred  {vide 
Ent.  Record,  iv.  p.  230).  The  question  having  been  raised  by  the 
President  as  to  the  number  of  meetings  of  the  Society  which  it  was 
desirable  to  hold  during  the  year,  and  the  most  convenient  dates  for 
such  meetings,  a  long  discussion  on  the  subject  ensued,  in  which  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  Mr.  Salvin,  the  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  the  Rev.  T. 
Wood,  Mr.  S.  Stevens,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  St.  John,  and  others  took  part. 
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May  2nd. — H.  J.  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  S.  Stevens  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Argynnis  cujlaia  var.  charlottciy 
taken  by  the  late  Eev.  James  Watson  in  the  New  Forest  in  1870. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Clark  exhibited  a  curious  variety  of  Chelonia  caja,  having 
an  extraordinary  wedge-shaped  marking  extending  from  the  outer 
margin  to  the  base  of  the  left  hind  wing,  and  also,  on  the  same  wing, 
a  small  spot  which  was  brown  and  white  in  colour,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  taken  from  the  fore  wing  and  inserted  in 
the  hind  wing.  The  specimen  was  said  to  have  been  taken  at  Abbotts 
Wood,  Sussex,  in  July,  1892.  Prof.  E.  B.  Poulton  exhibited  living  speci- 
mens of  the  larv®  of  Gastropacha  quercifolia,  surrounded  respectively 
during  the  early  stages  of  growth  by  black  twigs  and  lichen -coloured 
twigs,  the  food  being  the  same  in  both  cases.  All  the  larvae  were 
shown  upon  a  white  paper  background,  but  examples  of  the  sur- 
rounding twigs  which  produced  the  change  of  colour  were  shown 
beside  each  batch.  Mr.  Merrifield  made  some  remarks  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  E.  Meyrick  communicated  a  paper  entitled  "  On  Pyralidina  from 
the  Malay  Archipelago."  Mr.  C.  J.  Gahan  read  a  paper  entitled  '♦  A 
Supplemental  List  of  the  Longicorn  Coleoptera  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Walker,  R.N.,  during  the  voyage  of  H.M.S.  '  Penguin.'  "— H.  Goss  & 
W.  W.  Fowler,  Hon.  Sees. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
March  22nd,  1894. — E.  Step,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  Rev. 
J.  E.  Tarbat,  The  Common,  Weybridge,  was  elected  a  member.  Mr. 
South  exhibited  a  long  bred  series  of  Tceniocampa  gothicuy  L.,  including 
many  var.  gothicina,  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Rose,  of 
Barnsley  ;  all  the  specimens  were  large  and  of  a  deep  red  shade ;  also 
heads  of  Arundo  phragmites^  L.,  from  Hampshire,  wnich  were  infested 
by  a  large  dipterous  larva.  Mr.  Turner,  a  long  series  of  Hyhernia 
leucophaaria,  Schiff.,  taken  this  year,  including  a  considerable  number 
of  melanic  forms.  Mr.  Adkin,  a  series  of  the  same  species  from  the 
New  Forest,  the  common  form  among  them  being  the  white-banded 
one.  Mr.  Auld,  a  very  large  recently -bred  female  specimen  of  Ocneria 
dispar,  L.  Mr.  Sauze,  a  locust  [jEdipoda  tartarica),  captured  at  Brixton 
among  vegetables  imported  from  Italy.  Mr.  Edwards,  a  number  of 
reptiles  and  other  zoological  specimens,  which  he  had  just  received 
from  Penang.  Several  members  noted  that  I'ceniocampa  vmnda,  Esp., 
Asphalia  jiavicorniSf  L.,  Diurnea  fagelLa,  L.,  and  Semioscopus  avetla7ieUa, 
Hb.,  were  out. 

Ajjril  12th. — The  President  in  the  chair.  The  President  referred  to 
the  great  loss  the  Society  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  J .  Jenner 
Weir,  who  had  always  taken  such  an  active  interest  in  its  meetings, 
and  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  that  a  letter  of  condolence 
and  sympathy  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Weir.  Mr.  Carpenter  exhibited 
long  series  of  Hyhernia  leucophaariaj  Schiff.,  from  Coombe  Wood,  West 
Wickham,  and  the  New  Forest,  showing  the  typical  forms  in  each 
place;  also  ova  of  Trachea  piniperda,  Panz.  Mr.  Adkin,  for  Mr. 
Billups,  the  followiug  rare  Diptera  :  Meigenia  majuscula,  from  Dulwich, 
new  to  Britain  ;  Sciomyza  rujiventris,  from  Ireland ;  Degeeria  pulchellaf 
bred  from  Peronea  maccana  by  Mr.  Adkin ;  Urellia  eluta,  from  Lewis- 
ham  ;  and  an  unknown  species  of  the  genus  Fhorbia ;  also  galls  of 
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Dryophanta  divisa  and  their  maker,  with  Synerrjus  albipes,  one  of  its 
inquilines,  and  five  parasites,  Viz.,  Mesopolobus  fasciivmtns,  Syntomaspls 
caudatm,  Eiipeimus  urozonus,  Decatoma  bigiittata,  and  a  Chalcid.  Mr.  Ad- 
kin,  a  drawer  showing  series  of  the  genus  Noctiiu  from  various  localities, 
especially  N.  glareosa,  Esp.,  and  N.  augur,  Fb. ;  also  on  behalf  of  Miss 
E.  Adkiu,  a  bloom  of  TuUpa  sylvestns,  from  an  old  chalk-pit  in  Suffolk. 
Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Perks,  wood  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Coleoptera. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Briggs,  a  number  of  very  striking  varieties  of  Abraxas  gros- 
sulariata,  L.,  similar  to  those  figured  in  Newman  and  *  The  Young 
Naturalist,'  vol.  i.  Mr.  Jager,  a  living  Biston  hirtaria,  Clerk.,  stating 
that  he  had  met  with  a  considerable  number  of  cripples,  all  malformed 
on  the  right  side.  Mr.  Step,  a  specimen  of  the  fungus  Morchella 
(Bsculenta,  L.,  received  from  Wootton-under-Edge.  A  communication 
was  read  from  Mr.  Adye  on  the  early  season  in  the  New  Forest, 
Messrs.  Step,  Adkin,  Carpenter,  and  others  taking  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  followed.  The  President  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
a  curious  habit  of  some  ducks  in  killing  toads  during  the  breeding  season 
by  dexterously  slitting  their  abdomens. 

Aiwil  26tA. — The  President  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  M.  Corden 
Jones  and  Mr.  Francis  Fell  were  elected  members.  Mr.  Dennis 
exhibited  a  bred  variety  of  Pararge  egeria,  L.,  in  which  all  the  light 
markings  were  much  extended.  Mr.  Routledge,  a  series  of  Miselia 
oxyacantlm,  L.,  taken  by  Mr.  Beaumont.  Mr.  Auld,  a  series  of  Tanio- 
campa  munda,  Esp.,  with  several  examples  of  var.  immaculata,  Stgr., 
taken  at  West  Wickham;  also  a  series  of  T.  populeti,  Fb.,  taken 
at  Westerham.  Mr.  Enock  gave  a  discourse,  '*  Notes  on  Common 
Insects,"  illustrating  it  by  about  fifty  slides  shown  with  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  lantern.  He  dealt  largely  with  common  pests  and  their 
parasites,  such  as  the  sycamore  aphis,  with  its  numerous  enemies; 
the  currant  mite ;  the  sawfly  of  the  willow,  with  the  insects  w^hich 
attack  its  larva  ;  the  fly  whose  larva  mines  the  Marguerite  plant ;  the 
parasites  of  the  Hessian-fly ;  and  lastly,  beautiful  examples  of  the 
minute  fairy-flies,  of  which  he  stated  he  possessed  at  least  150  species. 
He  laid  considerable  stress  upon  the  economic  side  of  the  subject,  and 
strongly  advocated  following  the  example  set  by  the  United  States 
government  in  having  an  entomological  section  attached  to  the 
Agricultural  Department.  The  information  given  was  the  result 
of  original  observations,  and  unobtainable  in  any  book.  The  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  the  interesting  and  peculiar  life-histories 
of  these  minute  creatures  were  portrayed  upon  the  screen  and  described, 
excited  the  greatest  admiration  among  the  large  number  of  members 
and  friends  present.  After  a  few  remarks  from  the  chairman  on  the 
kindness  shown  by  Mr.  Enock  in  coming  to  both  entertain  and  instruct 
us,  Mr.  Barrett  proposed  and  Mr.  Auld  seconded  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Enock,  which  was  unanimously  passed.  In  reply,  Mr.  Enock 
said  that  at  present  he  saw  no  chance  of  either  the  farmers  or  the 
government  taking  up  the  matter  of  Economic  Entomology,  and  he 
considered  both  were  culpably  ignorant. 

May  lOt/i.— The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  H.  B.  Laurence,  of 
Anerley,  was  elected  a  member.  Mr.  South  exhibited  a  bred  series  of 
Boarmia  cinctaria,  Schiff.,  with  the  parent  female  from  Glengariff, 
Ireland;   like  the  female  they  were  pale,  but  not  so  pale  as  those 
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captured  by  Mr.  !^ane  some  time  ago.  Also  the  new  postal-box 
invented  by  Dr.  Knaggs ;  a  trial  was  made,  insects  were  placed  in  it, 
and  after  rough  usage  it  was  opened,  and  the  specimens  were  found 
quite  intact,  showing  it  to  be  a  very  successful  device.  Mr.  Barrett, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  the  pick  of  his  valuable  and  extraordinary 
varieties  of  the  *'  Tigers,"  and  no  doubt  unequalled  in  the  world,  viz. : 
Arctia  villica,  L.,  varying  from  almost  spotless  to  nearly  black ;  A.  caia, 
L.,  spotless,  brown  marbled,  pale  blotched,  pink  shaded,  black  suffused, 
and  half  one  colour,  half  another,  &c. ;  Nemeophila  plantaginis,  L.,  red 
and  pale ;  Gallimorpha  rfo?/«m2tZa,  L.,  yellow,  white  spotted,  pink,  and 
dusky.  Mr.  Barrett  made  some  remarks  on  the  normal  and  abnormal 
varieties  exhibited.  Mr.  Frohawk,  a  specimen  of  Vanessa  iirticcB,  L., 
having  the  marginal  blue  spots  exaggerated,  and  extending  into  the 
black  border  about  twice  the  usual  distance.  Mr.  Adkin,  a  case 
containing  series  of  most  of  the  genus  TcBuiocampa,  showing 
extreme  variation,  all  from  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  Williams,  a  bred 
specimen  of  Fieris  napi,  L.,  in  which  only  the  hind  wings  had 
developed.  Mr.  Turner,  specimens  of  Sirex  gigas  from  Box  Hill  and 
Chichester,  several  species  of  Neuroptera,  and  a  specimen  of  Bomhylius 
major  from  Box  Hill. — Hy.  J.  Turnee  {Hon.  Report.  Sec). 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — March  19th,  1894. — Mr.  R, 
C.  Bradley  in  the  chair.  Exhibits : — By  Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau,  a  few 
insects  from  Sierra  Leone  ;  also  a  small  collection  of  Lepidoptera  made 
in  Lundy  Isle  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Chase,  which  included  Satyrus  semele, 
Vanessa  atalanta,  V.  j)olychloros,  V.  urttca,  Bomhyx  rubi,  Zygcena  trifolii, 
Z.filipefndulcB,  and  others.  Mr.  Bradley  remarked  that  in  several  cases 
the  forms  were  decidedly  under  the  average  in  size.  By  Mr.  Bradley 
and  C.  J.  Wainwright,  each  showed  boxes  containing  their  Tachinidae. 
By  Mr.  P.  W.  Abbot,  single  specimens  of  Leucania  ohsoleta  and  Senta 
mantima  from  near  Ely. 

April  26i/^. — Mr.  G.  H.  Kenrick,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mrs. 
Petley,  Pedmore  Lodge,  near  Stourbridge ;  Mrs.  P.  W.  Abbott  and  Miss 
Titley,  Four  Oaks,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society.  Exhibits  : — 
By  Mr.  Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  a  collection  of  Diptera  made  at  Wyre 
Forest  at  Easter;  amongst  others  there  was  a  large  series  of  an 
Echinomyia,  perhaps  ursina,  which  had  been  extremely  abundant 
throughout  the  forest,  more  particularly  on  the  sallows ;  there  were 
also  short  series  of  Chilosia  grossa  and  jiavicornis,  and  larger  ones  of 
Syrphus  lasiophthalmiis  and  Melanostoma  qiiadrimaculatum,  all  taken  on 
the  sallow  bloom.  He  remarked  on  the  bee-like  appearance  of  the 
Echinomyia  and  the  two  species  of  Chilosia;  the  latter  resembled 
Andrena  fulva  so  closely  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  recognised 
them  when  settled  on  the  bloom.  By  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley,  a  long  series 
of  the  above  Echinomyia,  taken  at  the  same  time  and  place ;  also  two 
specimens  of  Bumbus  latreillellus  from  Sutton.  By  Mr.  W.  Harrison, 
living  larvae  of  Melitaa  artemis,  of  which  he  had  taken  a  considerable 
number  on  the  devil' s-bit  scabious  at  Arley  ;  also  Stauropus  fagi,  bred 
from  larvae  taken  at  Wyre  Forest  last  year ;  and  Neuria  saponaHce 
from  Wicken  Fen.  Mr.  G.  H.  Kenrick  read  some  "  Notes  on  the 
Migration  of  Insects,"  in  which  he  called  attention  to  such  facts  as 
were  known  about  migration,  and  dealt  with  various  possible  explana- 
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tions,  suggesting  that  in  some  cases  at  least  it  might  be  possible  that 
the  migration  was  similar  to  that  in  birds ;  that  with  Vanessa  carduij 
for  example,  which  appears  during  the  winter  months  in  the  North  of 
Africa,  Egypt,  &c.,  it  was  possible  that  it  migrated  northwards  to 
moister  climates  for  the  summer  brood,  returning  south  again  for  the 
winter  brood ;  and  he  asked  for  information  and  evidence  as  to  the 
actual  hybernation  of  this  and  other  migratory  species  in  our  own 
country.  A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  E.  C.  Bradley, 
G.  T.  Bethune-Baker,  P.  W.  Abbott,  W.  Harrison,  G.  H.  Kenrick, 
and  C.  J.  Wainwright,  took  part. — Colbran  J .  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec, 

LANCASmRE    AND    CHESmRE    ENTOMOLOGICAL    SoCIETY. ApHl   9th. 

Last  meeting  of  the  winter  session,  the  President  in  the  chair.  The 
following  papers  were  read: — **Lepidoptera  of  Prescot,"  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Freeman;  **  A  Note  on  Aculeate  Hymenoptera  and  Diurnal 
Lepidoptera  during  March,  1894,"  by  Mr.  Willoughby  Gardner, 
F.R.G.S. ;  and  "  Ammophila  lutaria,"  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Stott.  All  the 
papers  were  illustrated  by  specimens.  Reports  of  the  additions  to  the 
lists  of  the  insect  fauna  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  for  the  years 
1891-2-3  were  read  as  follows : — Coleoptera  andHemiptera-Heteroptera, 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Sharp ;  Hymenoptera,  by  Mr.  Willoughby  Gardner  ;  and 
Lepidoptera,  by  Messrs.  Capper  and  Pierce.  These  reports  showed  that 
many  important  additions  had  been  made  to  the  lists,  and  that  steady 
work  was  being  done  in  the  neglected  orders.  Mr.  Jones  exhibited  a 
number  of  Tceniocampa  taken  from  sallows  at  Llangollen ;  Mr.  Crabtree, 
Callimorpha  hera  and  light  varieties  of  Zygcena  JUipendula ;  Miss  Tomlin, 
of  Chester,  a  number  of  Hymenoptera  from  Madras ;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Freeman,  Rhopalocera  from  N.W.  India ;  and  Mr.  Sharp,  a  collection 
of  local  Hemiptera-Heteroptera. — F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec. 

Herts  Natural  History  Society. — The  181st  ordinary  meeting, 
held  at  Watford,  on  April  17th,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Arthur 
Stradling,  F.Z.S.,  was  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  receiving  reports 
from  the  recorders  in  various  branches  of  natural  science.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Gibbs,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Notes  on  Lepidoptera 
observed  in  Hertfordshire  during  1893,"  in  the  course  of  which  he 
gave  the  experience  of  observers  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the 
county,  and  detailed  the  most  interesting  captures.  A  second  paper 
was  subsequently  read  by  the  same  gentleman  on  *'  The  Wasp  Infesta- 
tion of  1893,"  in  which  he  showed  the  great  damage  done  by  wasps, 
and  gave  some  account  of  the  enormous  number  of  nests  destroyed, 
and  the  means  adopted  to  keep  the  numbers  down.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  accorded  to  the  recorders  for  the  papers  they  had  read. 

A  New  Society. — The  Midland  Railway  Naturalists'  Society 
has  recently  been  established  at  Derby.  The  first  monthly  meeting 
was  held  on  Monday,  May  7th,  at  the  Midland  Railway  Institute,  the 
President,  Mr.  T.  Hey,  in  the  chair.  It  is  proposed  to  form  sections 
to  deal  with  the  various  branches  of  Natural  History.  The  majority 
of  the  members  are  especially  entomologists.  The  meetings  of  the 
Society  will  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  each  month. — F.  W.  G. 
Payne,  Honorary  Assist,  Secretary, 
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FURTHER     NOTES     ON     CERTAIN     VARIETIES     OF 
SPJLOSOMA     LUBRICIPEDA. 

By  W.  H.  Tugwell. 


Fig.  1.  S.  mentJiastri  var.  ivalkeri,  Curt.  Fig.  2.  S.  luhricijpeda  var. 
eSoraci,  Tugwell.  Fig.  3.  8.  luhricipeda  var.  zatima.  Cram.  {=radiata, 
Haw.).     Fig.  4.  S.  luhricipeda  \a,Y.  fasciata,  Tugwell. 

In  my  former  notes  on  this  subject  {ante,  pp.  95-97  and 
129-30)  I  mentioned  that  I  was  much  interested  in  a  cross  brood 
between  a  female  of  my  Yav .  fasciata  (fig.  4)  and  a  male  of  the 
var.  radiata  (=  zatima)  (fig.  3)  that  Mr.  Porritt  and  I  had  then  in 
pupa ;  this  cross  being  just  the  reverse  to  that  effected  by  Mr. 
Harrison,  who  in  his  first  brood  in  1891-2  crossed  a  bred  female 
radiata  with  a  strongly-marked  northern  {i.  e.,  Yorkshire  or 
Lincolnshire)  male.  It  will  be  recollected  that  from  this  pairing 
in  1891  Mr.  Harrison  bred  a  varied  brood  showing  evidences  of 
both  parents,  and  exhibiting  the  gradations  between  true  radiata 
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and  the  normal  form  of  lubricipeda,  a  fair  percentage  being 
radiata.  By  selecting  males  and  females  of  the  latter  form,  and 
breeding  from  them,  Mr.  Harrison  has  supplied  us  with  this 
grand  variety  of  lubricipeda.  In  May,  1893,  when  I  was  breeding 
the  form  I  named  fasciata,  I  selected  a  strongly-banded  female, 
and  sent  to  Mr.  Porritt  for  him  to  try  and  cross  with  radiata, 
the  emergence  of  that  form  being  over  with  me.  Mr.  Porritt's 
radiata  being  a  trifle  later,  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  the  desired 
crossing,  and  w^e  each  had  a  portion  of  the  ova.  The  result  now 
off  the  setting-boards  is  most  satisfactory  and  interesting. 

A  few  only  of  my  portion  came  out  as  true  radiata,  like  its 
male  parent ;  most  of  them  favoured  the  female  parent ;  that  is 
to  say,  had  not  the  black  under  wings  finely  pencilled  by  the 
yellow  nervures  of  radiata,  but  had  instead  the  broadly-marked 
note  of  interrogation-like  character  so  pronounced  in  the  var. 
fasciata.  Still,  curiously,  not  one  was  quite  a  pure  fasciata, 
always  having  the  strongly-developed  oblique  line  of  markings 
from  the  apical  tip  to  the  middle  of  inner  margin  very  strongly 
accentuated;  in  fact,  being  almost  identical  with  the  York  City 
form,  ehoraci  (fig.  2).  This  is  very  interesting,  as  out  of  the 
large  brood  of  radiata  I  bred  in  1893-4  (720  ova,  the  result  of 
one  single  pairing)  not  one  of  that  brood  could  be  mistaken  for 
ehoraci.  But  the  cross  of  a  female  fasciata  and  a  male  radiata 
virtually  produced  that  form,  some  of  them  being  particularly 
striking  vars. 

The  outcome  of  this  cross  is  both  interesting  and  suggestive. 
and  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  *' York  City  form"  ehoraci  resulted 
from  just  this  kind  of  cross.  Has  not  a  male  radiata  from  the 
sand  dunes  of  Lincolnshire  or  Yorkshire  a  greater  chance  of 
reaching  York  by  flight  than  would  a  heavy  female  charged  with 
eggs?  and  a  cross  between  an  errant  radiata  male  and  a  local 
female  liihricij)eda  would,  we  now  see,  produce  such  offspring. 
This  of  course  is  mere  hypothesis,  but  still  possible,  and  may  we 
not  say  probable. 

6,  Lewisham  Road,  Greenwich. 

[As  they  may  better  fix  the  various  forms  referred  to,  figures 
of  vars.  zatima.  Cram.  {=^  radiata,  Haw.),  ehoraci,  and  fasciata, 
Tugwell,  are  given;  these,  together  with  others  in  vol.  xxvi. 
p.  257,  furnish  a  very  good  idea  of  the  variation  of  S.  luhricipeda. 
Walkeri,  Curtis,  is  a  variety  of  S.  menthastri,  but  as  it  is  some- 
what similar  to  var.  zatima  of  S.  liihricij^eda,  and  has  been  con- 
founded with  that  form,  the  original  figure  is  here  reproduced  in 
black  and  white  (fig.  1). — Ed.] 
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THE    HUNTING-SPIDER    OF    THE    VINE. 

By  T.  D.  a.  Cockerell, 

Entomologist  of  the  New  Mexico  (U.S.A.)  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

On  April  30th,  when  investigating  the  insects  of  the  grape- 
vine at  Las  Crnces,  New  Mexico,  I  found  a  beautiful  little  Attid 
spider  in  some  numbers.  The  vine-insects  hitherto  observed  in 
this  vicinity  exceed  a  dozen,  of  which  one  in  particular,  the  leaf- 
hopper  {Typhlocyha),  is  decidedly  troublesome.  Certain  beetles 
were  found,  which  live  upon  the  vines,  and  undoubtedly  destroy 
some  of  the  injurious  species;  of  these  a  Coccinellid,  Hippodamia 
convergeus,  Guer.,  and  a  Malachiid,  Colloids  vittatus,  Say,  were 
observed  by  me  to  be  particularly  numerous. 

The  spider  was  not  actually  observed  to  prey  upon  the  leaf- 
hoppers,  but  that  it  does  so  cannot  be  well  doubted.  I  brought 
away  several  specimens,  and  on  comparing  them  with  the  pub- 
lished descriptions  was  quite  surprised  to  find  that  they  w^ould 
fit  none,  and  the  genus  even  was  rather  uncertain.  I  wrote  out 
a  description,  but  fearing  that  I  had  overlooked  some  species 
already  published,  I  forwarded  my  types  to  Mr.  George  W. 
Peckham  for  his  opinion.  The  reply  soon  came  that  the  creature 
represented  not  only  a  new  species,  but  a  new  genus!  Mr. 
Peckham  wrote : — "  It  is  certainly  a  new  species,  bearing  a 
general  relation  to  Icius  (Dendryphantes)  eler/ans,  but  quite 
distinct.  I  have  a  still  closer  relation  from  Kansas,  but  the 
latter  is  larger,  with  different  colours.  I  know  of  no  genus  into 
which  it  will  properly  fit,  and  suggest  that  you  make  a  new 
genus  to  take  in  your  species  and  the  one  from  Kansas.  This 
genus  would  be  related  to  Icius,  and  also  to  Eris.'' 

At  the  present  time,  at  all  events,  I  do  not  care  to  act  on  Mr. 
Peckbam's  kind  suggestion  as  to  the  new  genus,  and  will  describe 
the  spider  under  the  name  I  first  gave  it  in  MS.,  Dejuhyphantes 
vitis.  I  have  found  some  difficulty  in  understanding  the  existing 
genera  of  Attidae,  and  it  would  seem  a  case  of  the  blind  trying  to 
lead  the  blind  were  I  to  propose  a  new  one.  But  Mr.  Peckham, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  master  of  the  subject,  and  should  he  find 
time  and  opportunity  himself  to  describe  the  new  genus,  science 
will  gain  thereby. 

Dendryphantes  vitis,  n.  sp. 

Total  length,  3|-  mm.  Length  of  first  pair  of  legs,  3|-  mm. ; 
of  second,  2 ;  of  third,  2  or  slightly  less ;  of  fourth,  2h  Leg- 
formula,  1423.  Cephalothorax,  breadth,  IJ  mm. ;  length,  1 J  mm. 
Abdomen,  breadth,  1  mm. ;  length,  2  mm.  Patella  and  tibia  of 
first  leg.  If  mm.  Cephalothorax  flat,  squared  in  front.  Cephalic 
part  shorter  than  thoracic,  but  not  much  shorter.  Dorsum  of 
cephalic  part  brilHant,  with  rosy  scales ;  of  thoracic  part  dark, 
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with  a  few  pink  scales;  a  creamy  patch  behind  each  dorsal 
(hindmost)  eye.  Sides  of  cephalothorax  black,  the  thoracic  part 
with  a  marginal  silvery  band.  Quadrangle  of  eyes  slightly  widest 
behind ;  third  pair  of  eyes  nearer  second  than  fourth.  The  four 
front  eyes  touching  (or  almost  so) ;  first  about  twice  diameter  of 
second.  Under  side,  including  palpi  and  mandibles,  all  dark 
reddish  brown.  A  few  brilliantly  iridescent  metallic  scales  on 
under  side  of  abdomen  toward  the  sides.  Some  white  scales  on 
tibia  and  patella  of  last  three  pairs  of  legs,  and  conspicuously  on 
inner  side  of  tibia  and  patella  of  first  pair.  Abdomen  covered 
with  api3ressed  hairs  and  scales,  shining  metallic  yellowish 
silvery,  with  a  greenish  tinge.  A  creamy-white  band  bordering 
anterior  half.  Four  small  creamy-white  marks,  i.  e.,  two  sub- 
dorsal about  middle  of  abdomen,  and  two  larger  elongate  lateral 
marks  towards  the  end,  representing  a  broadly  interrupted  band. 
First  pair  of  legs  with  stout  femora;  coxa  and  femur  brown- 
black  ;  tibia  and  first  half  of  tarsus  dark  red-brown  ;  last  half  of 
tarsus  orange-brown.  Claws  of  all  the  legs  black.  The  last  three 
pairs  of  legs  have  the  coxcie  shining  somewhat  translucent  reddish 
brown ;  femora  brown-black  (last  pair  with  femora  rather  dark 
brown) ;  tibise  and  first  half  of  tarsi  red-brown  ;  last  half  of  tarsi 
paler.  Legs  sparingly  hirsute  with  dark  hairs.  Tibia  of  fore  leg 
with  three  black  spines  on  inner  side ;  first  joint  of  tarsus  with 
two  larger  black  spines  on  inner  side.  Tibia  of  fore  leg  much 
longer  than  patella,  but  not  twice  as  long.  The  third  leg  has  a 
somewhat  longer  tarsus  than  the  second,  but  the  patella  and 
tibia  is  much  shorter  than  in  the  second. 

From  D.  elegans,  Hentz,  it  may  at  once  be  known  by  the  close 
proximity  of  the  second  eyes  to  the  first ;  whereas  in  elegans  they 
are  separated  from  them  by  one-half  their  own  diameter.  The 
eyes  of  the  second  row  are  also  differently  placed. 

Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  U.S.A.,  May  11th,  1894. 


A   CATALOGUE   OF   THE   LEPIDOPTERA  OF  IRELAND. 
By  W.  F.  de  Vismes  Kane,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  126.) 

Cymatophora  fluctuosa,  Hh. — Very  rare.  The  Irish  speci- 
mens which  I  have  seen  have  the  ground  colour  of  a  pearly 
white,  and  the  band  dark  grey,  well  marked.  Killarney  (/?.). 
I  took  one  near  Cromaglaun  Glen,  on  the  Upper  Lake.  Two 
near  Kenmare  {Miss  V.),  Co.  Kerry;  Rookwood,  L.  Gill,  Co. 
Sligo  {Iluss),  where  I  also  took  two. 

[AspJialia  diluta  andjiavicornis.  Mr.  Birchall  gives  Killarney 
as  a  locality  for  the  former,  and  states  the  latter  to  be  common 
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in  Ireland.  I  have  never  seen  Irish  specimens  of  either,  and 
beheve  the  former  locaHty  to  have  been  derived  from  a  very  un- 
rehable  source], 

NOCTU^. 

BEYOPHILIDyE. 

Bryophila  muralis,  Forst. — The  type  has  been  taken  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Greene,  and  I  think  the  late  Frederick  Bond,  at 
Queenstown,  and  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Cork  by  the  late 
Mr.  Sinclair,  whose  collection  I  possess.  They  present  very 
great  diversity,  and  range  from  specimens  belonging  to  Mr.  Bond, 
which  he  states  {in  litt.)  are  greener  than  any  English  ones  in 
his  possession,  to  a  dingy  yellowish  grey  with  strongly-marked 
design.  In  Co.  Galway  a  few  examples  of  ordinary  character 
have  been  captured  by  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Dillon. 

Var.  imjKcr,  Warren. — Along  with  the  type,  which  occurs 
numerously  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork,  Mr.  Sinclair  took  a 
very  long  series  of  extremely  varied  forms,  some  of  which 
correspond  to  the  various  aberrations  named  by  Mr.  Tutt 
*'JiavescenSf  pallida ^  ohscuray'  and  others,  to  iinpar,  "Warren. 
The  design,  which  in  the  type  consists  of  sharply-defined  black 
lines,  becomes  more  and  more  obsolete  in  the  aberrations,  till  it 
is  merely  represented  in  impar  by  pale  striee,  and  in  var.  ohscura 
by  dark  blotches  on  a  smoky  grey  ground.  When  Mr.  Warren 
published  his  description  of  the  Cambridge  variety,  under  the 
name  of  v.  jxiry  Hb.,  I  showed  a  selection  of  my  Cork  specimens 
to  him,  w^hich  he  acknowledged  to  belong  to  that  form  (Ent. 
Mo.  Mag.  xxi.  23).  Mr.  Bond  also  identified  them  at  once  as 
"  Mr.  Warren's  par  or  impar.''  The  varietal  characters  quoted 
and  given  by  Mr.  Tutt  ('British  Noctuse,'  vol.  iv.)  are  all  shown 
by  the  Cork  examples ;  but  last  year  Mr.  Farren  allowed  me  to 
inspect  a  fine  fresh  series  taken  by  him  at  Cambridge,  among 
which  were  some  more  uniformly  speckled,  with  very  distinct 
black  scales,  and  of  a  steel-grey  coloration.  I  have  no  Irish 
examples  which  correspond  with  these.  It  has  been  urged  by 
some  that  v.  impar  may  be  classed  as  a  distinct  species  (or  sub- 
species, whatever  that  may  mean) ;  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  in  Co.  Cork  a  very  graduated  series  can  be  taken  on  the 
same  wall  with  the  type,  including  the  form  named  by  Mr. 
Warren,  which  grades  off  into  the  v.  ohscura.  Impart  therefore, 
is  only  an  aberrant  form  in  Cork,  though  a  local  variety  at 
Cambridge,  only  one  specimen  of  the  type  having  been  recorded 
there.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  indicating  every  grade  of  variation 
of  so  unstable  an  insect  by  a  separate  name,  unless  it  is  very 
distinct  from  the  rest,  or  is  strictly  localised.  I  acknowledge, 
however,  that  the  speckled  bluish  grey  form  taken  by  Mr.  Farren, 
at  Cambridge,  is  a  very  remarkable  one,  and  well  distinguishable 
from  the  general  run  of  impar.    The  following  description  of  the 
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Irish  impar  is  quoted  from  a  paper  of  mine  on  South  of  Ireland 
Lepidoptera,  published  in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Koyal  Irish 
Academy '  (vol.  iv.  p.  113)  : — "  This  variety  differs  from  the  type 
by  its  blurred  delineation,  the  sharp  black  lines  of  Bryophila 
muralis  being  replaced  by  ill-defined  shadings ;  the  black  spots 
on  costa  being,  however,  retained  as  in  type.  In  the  lighter 
specimens  the  clear  ground  colour  of  type  is  replaced  by  a  faded 
greenish  or  yellowish  dusty  grey,  marked  with  dusky  shadings, 
the  black  ante-marginal  line  being  replaced  by  a  pale  one,  having 
a  dark  external  blotch  where  it  touches  the  inner  margin.  Tlie 
darker  examples  have  a  dark  olive-grey  ground  colour,  with  darker 
suffused  shadings,  especially  three  blotches  external  to  the  ante- 
marginal  line,  of  which  the  one  resting  on  the  inner  margin  is 
always  the  deepest  in  tone.  Intermediate  between  the  j)allid 
obsolete  forih  and  the  melanic  one  just  described  is  a  series 
differing  in  depth  of  ground  colour  and  shading,  the  blotch  above 
described  being  always  the  darkest  mark  on  the  wing.  All  four 
wings  have  a  slight  black  line  at  the  base  of  the  cilia.  The 
thorax  of  this  variety  also  is  more  or  less  dusted  with  minute 
black  specks." 

Bryophila  perla,  Fb.  —  Common  and  widely  distributed. 
The  type  is  frequent  in  the  South,  as  well  as  occurring  in  Co. 
Down,  at  Newcastle  (IF.) ;  Armagh  {J.) ;  Co.  Galway  {Mr.  Dillon); 
and  in  Co.  Dublin,  where,  at  Howth  {G.  V.  H.),  has  been  also 
taken  the  ochreous  tinted  form  Jlavescens,  Tutt. 

BOMBYCOlD.i:. 

MoMA  ORION,  Esp. — The  Hon.  E.  E.  Dillon  sent  me  one  of 
three  specimens  of  this  species,  taken  at  Clonbrock,  Co.  Galway, 
and  mentioned  having  also  found  larva),  which,  however,  he 
failed  to  rear.  Also,  on  July  19th,  1893,  we  were  at  Mote  Park, 
Co.  Koscommon,  when  he  saw,  but  failed  to  take,  an  imago. 
{Cf.  *  Entomologist,'  vol.  xxvii.  p.  91.) 

Demas  coryli,  L.— Distributed  throughout  Ireland,  but  not 
met  with  generally  in  large  numbers,  except  occasionally  in  the 
larval  stage.  The  imago  varies  in  the  strength  of  the  brown 
band  on  the  fore  wings,  which  sometimes  almost  obliterates  the 
stigmatic  and  waved  markings ;  while  in  others  the  band  is  only 
slightly  represented,  and  one  has  been  taken  at  Clonbrock,  by  the 
Hon.  K.  E.  Dillon,  in  which  it  is  obsolete.  Co.  Donegal,  13un- 
crana,  and  "  common  in  the  woods  about  L.  S willy  "  (C.) ;  Co. 
Sligo,  Knocknarea  (U.)  and  Markree  ;  Co.  lioscommon.  Holly- 
brook  ;  Co.  Tyrone,  common  about  Favour  Eoyal  and  Altadiawan  ; 
Co.  Monaghan,  Drumreaske  ;  Co.  Cavan,  Farnham  ;  Co.  Galway, 
common  at  Ardrahan  {Miss  N.),  and  Clonbrock  {li.  E,  D.) ; 
Co.  Wicklow,  Powerscourt,  and  Glendalough;  Co.  Waterford, 
generally  spread ;  Co.  Kerry,  Killarney. 
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AcRONYCTA  TRiDENS,  Schiff. — I  know  little  of  the  distribution 
of  this  species,  as  I  am  unwilling  to  record  reputed  captures  of 
the  imago.  "  Dublin  and  Galway  "  {B.) ;  larvae  at  Inishowen 
and  Donegal  (IF.  E.  H.) ;  Mr.  Euss  reports  it  from  near  Sligo  ; 
and  at  Banagher,  King's  Co.,  I  took  an  imago  probably  of  this 
species.  It  must  be  rare  in  Ireland,  as  I  have  never  beaten  the 
larvae. 

AcRONYCTA  psi,  L.— Everywhere  abundant  in  the  pale  typical 
form.     I  have  seen  no  suffused  Irish  specimens. 

AcRONYCTA  LEPORiNA,  L.— I  kuow  of  no  capturcs  of  this  insect 
in  the  northern  half  of  Ireland.  I  have  taken  it  at  Howth,  Co. 
Dublin,  and  Mr.  Eitzgibbon  the  larvae ;  Mr.  Birchall  records  it 
from  Powerscourt,  Co.  Wicklow ;  and  Co.  Kerry,  where  I  have 
met  with  it  at  Killarney,  and  Miss  Vernon  near  Kenmare.  One 
at  Waterford ;  Co.  Galway,  Clonbrock,  abundant  (R.  E,D.) ;  and 
one  at  Dalyston,  near  Loughrea.  All  Irish  examples  that  I  have 
seen  are  the  typical  form  with  white  ground,  except  one  I  took  at 
Killarney,  which  has  the  outer  margin  suffused,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  third  figure  in  Newman's  'British  Moths,'  but 
with  paler  shadings. 

AcRONYCTA  ACERis,  L. — Co.  Galway,  Claring  Bridge  (B.),  and 
one  near  Ahascragh  [R.E,  D.).  Mr.  Donovan  sent  me  some 
pupae  from  Glandore,  Co.  Cork,  which  he  attributed  to  this  spe- 
cies, but  they  did  not  produce  imagines. 

AcRONYCTA  MEGACEPHALA,  Fb. — Decidedly  scarce  in  Ireland. 
Bare  in  Co.  Down  (IF.)  ;  Co.  Monaghan,  one  near  Favour 
lioyal;  Co.  Wicklow  and  Co.  Dublin,  one  {Greene),  and  several 
at  Howth  (6f.  V.  H,) ;  Co.  Galway,  Clonbrock,  two  {B.  E.  D.) ; 
Co.  Westmeath,  Killynon,  one  {Miss  M.). 

AcRONYCTA  ALNi,  L. — "  Powerscourt,  Co.  Wicklow,  one  "  (B,) ; 
and  there  is  a  tradition  that  one  was  taken  on  the  walls  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  many  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Holt ;  but  I 
failed  to  find  the  specimen  in  his  collection. 

ACRONYCTA  LiGusTRi,  Fh.  —  The  Irish  head-quarters  of  this 
insect  seems  to  be  the  Co.  Galway,  where  it  was  taken  in  Con- 
nemara  by  the  Hon.  Miss  Lawless,  Claring  Bridge  (B.),  Clon- 
brock, in  some  numbers  {B.E.D.),  and  at  Merlin  Park  by  myself. 

AcRONYCTA  RUMicis,  L.  —  Uiiiversally  distributed  throughout 
Ireland.  The  var.  salicis,  Curt.,  also  occurs  in  widely  separated 
localities,  together  with  the  type,  which  graduates  from  a  very 
pale  form  almost  as  ashy  grey  as  meuyantliidis,  with  most  of  the 
typical  dark  markings  obsolete,  to  the  dark  brown  salicis,  two 
specimens  of  which  I  have  from  Glandore,  Co.  Cork,  in  which 
the  only  pale  marks  are  a  small  lunular  anal  spot,  a  trace  of  a 
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pale  antemarginal  series  of  dots,  and  a  pale  patch  at  the  base  of 
fore  wings.  In  some  instances  the  dark  edgings  to  the  stigmata 
are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  being  almost  obliterated  by  the 
dark  ground  colour.  Also  I  have  one  brown  specimen  with  black 
markings,  without  any  white  or  grey  spots.  The  distribution  of 
the  var.  salicis  does  not  appear  dependent  on  climate.  I  have 
fine  specimens  from  Ulster,  near  Favour  Koyal,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Counties  Tyrone  and  Monaghan ;  in  the  midland  County 
of  Westmeath,  at  Killynon  (Miss  E.) ;  and  in  the  South  of  Cork 
and  Kerry,  at  Glandore  and  Ardtully  respectively  ;  and  at  Wex- 
ford. My  palest  grey  specimen  of  the  type  referred  to  above,  I 
took  at  Drumreaske,  Co.  Monaghan ;  at  Newcastle,  Co.  Down, 
Mr.  Watts  reports  very  pale  forms,  which  also  I  have  noted  in 
the  West  of  King's  Co.,  in  Tyrone,  and  in  Kerry. 

AcRONYCTA  MENYANTHiDis,  Vw.  —  Apparently  rare  and  very 
local  in  Ireland.  Those  which  I  have  seen  seem  to  belong  to  the 
var.  scotica  of  Tutt,  showing  a  very  white  central  area,  with  the 
outer  marginal  band,  the  suffusion  about  the  reniform  stigma, 
and  basal  half  of  the  inner  margin,  often  very  strongly  shaded 
with  black.  I  have  seen  Aberdeen  specimens  very  similar  in  the 
sharp  contrast  of  black  and  white.  Letterkenny,  Co.  Donegal, 
Eev.  R.  Harvey  {B.) ;  Co.  Sligo,  at  L.  Gill  and  Markree ;  Killy- 
non, Co. Westmeath ;  two  larvae  on  Myrica  gale,  near  Galway  (A.). 

AcRONYCTA  EUPH0RBIJ5  var.  moiitivaga,  Gn.— Eareand  local  in 
Ireland.  I  have  two  from  Markree  and  L.  Gill,  Co.  Shgo,  which 
are  identical  in  colour  and  traits  with  my  types  of  11.  moiitivaga 
from  the  Continent.  And  Dr.  Staudinger  identified  British  spe- 
cimens sent  him  as  belonging  to  this  variety  rather  than  to 
myricce,  Gn.  (Entom.  vol.  xi.  p.  41).  Mr.  Tutt  considers  that 
liannoch  examples  belong  to  the  latter.  Clonbrock,  Co.  Galway 
{R.  E.  D.).  I  have  specimens  taken  near  Caragh  L.,  Co.  Kerry, 
by  Dr.  W.  E.  Battersby.  I  also  found  two  pupae  in  cocoons 
interwoven  with  lichen  on  a  rock  at  Galley  Head,  Co.  Cork.  All 
these  localities  are  at  a  low  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  the 
climate  of  Cork  and  Kerry  is  very  equable  and  mild ;  so  that  if 
the  divergence  from  the  type  originated  from  alpine  conditions, 
it  is  interesting  to  find  it  persistent,  in  spite  of  altered  climatal 
environment,  since  the  first  arrival  of  the  species  in  Ireland, 
presumably  at  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

DiLOBA  ciERULEocEPHALA,  L.  —  *'  Generally  distributed,  but 
apparently  not  abundant "  {B.).  I  know  but  the  following 
localities :  —  Magilligan,  ab.  Co.  Derry  (C.) ;  Enniskillen  (S.)  ; 
Cromlyn,  Westmeath  {Mrs.  B.) ;  Ardrahan  {Miss  N.};  also 
imago  not  scarce,  and  larvte  on  whitethorn,  near  Ahascragh 
{li.  E.  D.),  Co.  Galway ;  near  Cork  {II.  C,  iSandford), 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Arthur  G.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  193.) 

Platyja,  Hifhner. 
Cotuza  and  Gincea,  Walk. 

Platyja  umminia. 
?  Phalcena  umminia^  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  iii.  p.  137,  pi.  cclxvii. 

fig.  F. 
Sympis  suhunita,  Guenee,  Noct.  iii.  p.  344,  n.  1810  (1852). 
^  Cotuza  drepanoides,  Walker,   Lep.  Het.  xv.  p.  1552,  n.  1 

(1858). 
?  Gincea  removens,  Walker,  I.  c,  p.  1638,  n.  1  (1858). 
Java,    Sumatra,   Borneo,    Penang,   Moulmein,   Hong-Kong, 
N.  India,  and  Cape  York.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

CALPID^. 

The  proper  position  for  this  family  is,  I  have  no  doubt, 
between  the  so-called  Ophideridae  (though  the  genus  Ophideres 
falls  as  a  synonym  of  Othreis,  Hiibn.),  which  will  have  to  be 
called  Othreidse,  and  the  Plusiidse. 

GoNODONTA,  Hifhner, 
Gonodonta  incurva. 
Phalcena  incurva,  Sepp.  Surin.  Vlind.  ii.  p.  201,  pi.  89  (?  1850). 
Gonodonta  teretimacula,   Guenee,   Noct.   ii.  p.  367,   n.  1211 

(1852). 
Gonodonta  temperata,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  957,  n.  26  (1857). 
Gonodonta  velata^  Walker,  l.c.y  n.  27  (1857). 
Venezuela,  Guadeloupe,  Ega.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 
A  slightly  variable  and  widely  distributed  species. 

PLUSIID^. 
Plusia  signata, 

Noctua signatayFahriGius,  Ent.  Syst.iii.  2,  p.  81,  n.  234  (1793). 

Plusia  dhninutay  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  iii.  p.  837  (1865). 

Java,  Fiji,  and  Sierra  Leone.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Although  there  is  no  ?-shaped  marking  on  the  primaries,  as 
mentioned  by  Fabricius,  but  two  markings,  o  v,  as  in  P,  nigriluna 
and  other  allied  forms,  it  appears  to  be  the  only  species  in  which 
the  three  black  sub-basal  spots  mentioned  by  the  describer  of 
P,  signata  are  present ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whenever  the  note 
of  interrogation  is  present  in  the  species  of  Plusia  it  is  without 
its  terminal  dot  and  lies  on  its  back,  being  followed  by  a  spot  of 
silver  or  gold  thus —  >5. :  for  a  trivial  name,  the  **  hook-and-eye 
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moth  "  would  be  far  more  appropriate  to  this  character  than  any 
other. 

Plusia  limhirena, 

Plusia  limhirena,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  350,  n.  1179  (1852). 

Plusia  confusa,  Moore,  Descr.  Ind.  Lep.  Atk.  ii.  p.  149  (1882). 

Delagoa  Bay,  S.  Africa,  Madagascar,  St.  Helena,  Aden, 
Nilgiris.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

There  is  absolutely  no  difference  between  African  and  Indian 
examples  of  this  species. 

Plusia  eriosoma, 

Plusia  eriosoma,  Doubleday,  Dieff.  New  Zeal.  i.  p.  285,  n.  114 
(1843). 

Plusia  verticillata,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  344,  n.  1168  (1852). 

Plusia  rogationis,  Guenee,  I.e.,  n.  1169  (1852). 

Plusia  includens,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  914,  n.  59  (1857). 

Plusia  hamifera,  Walker,  I.  c,  p.  917,  n.  64  (1857). 

Plusia  acuta,  Walker,  I.  c.,  p.  922,  n.  75  (1857). 

Plusia  adjuncta,  Walker,  I.  c,  Suppl.  iii.  p.  840  (1865). 

Plusia  dyaus,  Grote  (see  Check-List,  p.  34,  n.  856). 

Plusia  chrysosema,  Zeller  in  coll.  (ined.  ?). 

Java,  Borneo,  Ceylon,  Japan,  Formosa,  China,  Nilgiris, 
Dhamsala,  Karachi,  Silhet,  Moulmein,  Philippines,  Port  Darwin, 
Sidney,  New  Zealand,  Tonga,  Eimeo  Isl.,  Oahu,  Hawaii,  United 
States,  Caraccas,  Venezuela,  St.  Domingo,  Santarem,  Sao  Paulo, 
Rio  Janeiro,  Wadelai,  Congo,  Port  Natal. 

Although  slightly  variable  in  tint  and  the  prominence  of 
golden  cupreous  gloss  on  the  wings,  the  species  really  shows 
such  trivial  modifications  that  its  synonymy  is  astonishing. 

Plusia  ou, 

Plusia  ou,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  348,  n.  1176  (1852). 

Plusia  fratella,  Grote  (sec  Check-List,  p.  34,  n.  864). 

United  States.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Grote's  type  is  only  a  dwarfed  specimen  of  the  male,  and 
differs  hardly  at  all  from  the  distorted  example  selected  by 
Guenee  as  the  type  of  his  P.  ou. 

Plusia  calif ornica, 

Plusia  calif ornica,  Speyer  (see  Grote's  Check-List,  p.  34,  n.  862). 

The  bulk  of  the  species  so  labelled  in  the  Museum  are  from 
California ;  two  from  Vancouver,  and  one  from  Hudson's  Bay  : 
these  are  identical  with  Grote's  P.  jyseudogamma. 

The  species  labelled  by  Grote  as  P.  gamma  var.  californica, 
Speyer,  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  European  species  :  his 
example  is  from  Vancouver,  and  one  in  the  Museum  is  from  the 
Eocky  Mountains. 

Surely  the  Californian  form  must  be  the  one  named  by 
Speyer  ;  in  which  case  Grote's  insect  is  synonymous,  but  I  very 
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macli  doubt  whether  the   distinctness   of   the   latter   from   P. 
gamma  can  be  maintained. 

Plusia  Jessica. 
Plusia  Jessica,  Butler,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5,  vol.  i. 

p.  201  (1878)  ;  111.  Typ.  Lep.  Hist.  iii.  p.  22,  pi.  xlvi.  fig.  6 

(1879). 
Plusia  Serena,  Butler,  I.e.  vol.  iv.  p.  368,  n.  51  (1879). 
Yokohama,  Tokio.     Types  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Plusia  mandarina. 

Plusia  mandarina,  Freyer,  Neuere  Beitrage,  v.  p.  164,  n.  869, 
pi.  479,  fig.  4  (1846). 

Plusia  typinota,  Butler,  Ann.  &  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  5,  vol.  i. 
p.  201  (1878) ;  111.  Typ.  Lep.  Het.  ii.  p.  34,  pi.  xxxi.  fig.  10 
(1878). 

Ural  (Freyer).     —  ?  (Zell.  coll.).     Japan  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Freyer' s  figure  is  so  much  more  like  P.  gutta  than  the  species 
recognized  as  P.  mandarina  by  European  Lepidopterists,  that  I 
am,  even  now,  not  satisfied  that  their  identification  of  his  species 
is  correct  :  with  the  colour-blindness  common  to  many  entomo- 
logists, the  silver  markings  on  the  primaries  are  rendered  as 
golden ;  but,  apart  from  this,  the  shorter  wings  and  the  promi- 
nence of  the  dark  central  belt  are  far  more  characteristic  of  P. 
gutta  than  of  the  P.  gamma  group :  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
markings  of  Freyer's  type  really  are  golden,  the  species  can 
neither  be  P.  typinota  nor  P.  gutta.  For  the  present  I  accept  the 
identification,  on  the  chance  that  Freyer's  figure  may  be  excep- 
tionally bad.  On  the  other  hand,  P.  macroganima  is  certainly 
the  same  as  P.  typinota,  whether  Zeller's  specimens  of  P.  7nan- 
darina  are  rightly  or  wrongly  named. 

Plusia  circumjiexa, 
Phalcena  circumjiexa,  Linneus,  Syst.  Nat.  xii.  p.  841. 
Plusia  patefacta,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  924,  n.  78  (1857). 
Europe,  S.  Africa,  Teneriffe,  Nilgiris.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Plusia  flagellum. 
Plusia  Jiagellum,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  909,  n.  49  (1857). 
Plusia  monodon,  Grote  (see  Check-List,  p.  34,  n.  860). 
United  States.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Plusia  oxygramma, 
Autographia  oxygramma,  Hiibner,  Geyer  Zutr.  Exot  Schmett. 

p.  37,  figs.  769,  770. 
Abrostola  transfixa,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  884,  n.  8  (1857). 
Natal,  Ceylon,  Java,  Japan,  China,  Nilgiris,  Dhamsala,  More- 
ton  Bay,  and  Fiji.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 
Hiibner's  locality,  "  Georgia,"  probably  means  Georgia  in  Asia. 
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Plusia  indigna. 
Plusia  indigna,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  909,  n.  50  (1857). 
Plusia  par  allelciy  Walker,  I.e.,  p.  918,  n.  66  (1857). 
North  and  South  America.     Types  in  Coll.  I3.M. 

Plusia  anargyra, 
Plusia  anargyra,  Guenee,  Noct.  ii.  p.  351,  n.  1183  (1852). 
Pliisia  spoliata,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xii.  p.  923,  n.  76  (1857). 
Madagascar,  Congo,  and  Nilgiris.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

LOPHOPTEEID^. 

Pat^eta,  Walk. 

Patceta  carho. 

Phlegetonia  carho,  Guenee,  Noct.  2,  p.  302,  n.  1108  (1852). 

Patceta  consjncienda.  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xv.  p.  1748,  n.  1  (1858). 

Australia.    In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Stictoptera,  Guen, 
Stictoptei'a  diaphana, 
Stictoptera  diaphanay  Guenee,  Noct.  2,  p.  53,  n.  1386  (1852). 
S.  subaurata,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1132,  n.  5  (1857). 
S.  phryganoides,  Walker,  I.  c,  xv.  p.  1812  (1858). 
Nagara  ?  steirialis,  Walker,  I.  c,  Suppl.  4,  p.  1379  (1865). 
Amazons.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Walker  never  attempted  to  identify  the 
Lophopteridse  described  by  M.  Guenee,  all  of  which  are  quite 
easy  to  recognize. 

Stictoptera  vitrea, 
Stictoptera  vitrea,  Guenee,  Noct.  3,  p.  53,  n.  1385  (1852). 
Nagara jyhryganealisy  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  4,  p.  1378  (1865). 
Jamaica,  Eio  Janeiro,  and  Para.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Stictoptera  trajiciens, 

Steiria  trajiciens.  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1137,  n.  3  (1867). 

S.  cequilinea,  Walker,  I.  c,  Suppl.  3,  p.  922  (1865). 

Ceylon  and  Sarawak.     Type  in  Coll.  B.  M. 

Colonel  Swinhoe  says  that  Walker's  identification  of  S.  cequi- 
linea  (Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  vii.  p.  174,  from  the  Saunders'  collection) 
is  incorrect.  The  type  is  at  Oxford,  and  is  (he  says)  distinct  from 
S,  trajiciens. 

Stictoptera  divaricata,  Grote,  belongs  to  the  Hadenidie;  its 
neurational  and  other  characters  are  quite  unlike  those  of  true 
Stictoptera.  It  is  a  species  of  Sasimaga,  Moore,  which  is  Magusa, 
Walk.,  and  is  Felder's  M.  dissidens.*  Walker's  Xylina  orbifera 
is  a  variety  of  his  Magnsa  strigifera. 

-'•  Laphygma  angustlpennid,  Moeschler,  from  Jamaica,  is  the  same  species* 
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LoPHOPTERA,  Guen, 
Lophoptera  sqiiammigera. 

Lophoptera  sqiiammigera,  Guenee,    Noct.  3,  p.  65,  n.  1388 
(1852). 

L.  vittigera,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  3,  p.  920  (1865). 

Australia.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

The  genus  Lophoptera  is  closely  allied  to  Stictoptera,  but 
differs  in  its  somewhat  less  produced  comparatively  broader 
primaries,  on  which  are  sometimes  (I  think  not  always,  unless 
they  tend  to  disappear  in  set  specimens)  little  spots  of  raised 
scales.  Like  all  the  Lophopteridse,  the  frenulum  is  single  in  both 
sexes,  and  as  the  antennae  are  also  simple,  the  discrimination  of 
the  sexes  is  not  easy,  until  one's  eye  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  thorax,  and  the  slightly  more  slender 
antennae  of  the  female. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

Natural  and  Artificial  Extermination  of  Lepidoptera. — Some 
years  ago  I  planted,  in  a  small  reservoir,  some  Typlm  latifolia,  which 
in  due  time  became  a  flourishing  little  colony.  After  a  time  Nonagria 
typlm  was  found  to  have  made  a  settlement  amongst  it,  though  the 
nearest  place  where  the  plant  grows  is  nearer  three  miles  than  two, 
and  it  is  in  very  sparing  quantity  there.  In  the  spring  of  1892,  as 
the  young  Typha  came  up,  it  was  found  to  be  swarming  with  young 
larvae  of  N.  typlm,  often  ten  to  twenty  in  one  shoot.  The  result  was 
that  not  one  Typha  plant  grew  a  flower-head,  and  not  one  N.  typlm 
larva  produced  a  moth.  In  1893  the  moth  was  entirely  absent,  and  the 
plant  flowered  abundantly.  This  spring  (1894)  I  see  traces  of  young 
N,  typlm  larvae,  showing  that  a  moth  had  again  reached  the  spot  last 
summer.  This  shows  how  far  moths  may  travel  to  a  vacant  habitat, 
and  is  especially  interesting  as  showing  how  a  moth  in  a  limited 
habitat  may  exterminate  itself  by  its  own  luxuriance  and  abundance. 
As  an  illustration  how  much  more  this  natural  process  is  effective  than 
any  injudicious  collecting  by  the  entomologist,  it  may  be  noted  that 
last  year  Dr.  Wood  and  I,  wishing  to  study  the  insect,  took  from  Poa 
aqiiatica,  in  the  same  small  reservoir,  all  the  Ghilo  forjicellus  we  could 
find.  But  I  see  the  larvae  are  there  again  this  spring. — T.  A.  Chapman; 
Firbank,  Hereford,  June,  1894. 

Entomological  Cabinets. — A  question  frequently  asked  by  young 
collectors  of  British  Lepidoptera,  who  are  thinking  of  setting  up  their 
first  cabinet,  is  "  how  many  drawers  shall  I  be  likely  to  require?" 
Now  before  advice  on  such  an  important  matter  can  be  given,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  lines  upon  which  the  enquirer  proposes  to 
form  his  collection.  If  he  intends  to  be  satisfied  with  a  short  series  of 
each  species  of  Macro-Lepidoptera,  he  will  probably  find  a  cabinet  of 
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thirty  or  thirty-two  drawers  sufficient  for  his  purpose  ;  but  if  he  desires 
to  include  the  Micro-Lepidoptera,  he  will  require  at  least  forty  drawers. 
Should  he,  however,  happen  to  aspire  to  higher  efforts,  and  will  not  be 
content  with  anything  less  than  a  collection  which  shall  more  or  less 
fully  represent  the  species  in  all  their  various  forms  as  found  throughout 
the  British  Islands,  he  will  find  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  drawers 
will  not  be  one  too  many  for  its  proper  accommodation.  The  present 
writer's  arranged  collection  of  British  Lepidoptera  comprises  25,000 
specimens  (14,300  Macros,  10,700  Micros),  and  is  contained  in  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  drawers  as  follows  : — 


Drawers        Specimens 

Rhopalocera    15  2072 

Sphinges  and 
Bombyces 

Noctu^    29 5082 

Geometr^e  26 5571 


11 


1575 


Drawers        Specimens 

Pyralides     3  1045 

Pterophori  2  566 

Crambi    4  984 

Tortrices     12 5210 

Tinese 12  2895 


It  will  be  seen  that  only  fifteen  drawers  are  assigned  to  the  butterflies, 
but  the  series  of  several  species  in  this  department  are  too  short,  and 
at  least  five  more  drawers  are  required.  Several  additional  drawers 
should  also  be  given  to  the  Sphinges,  Bombyces,  and  Noctuse.  As 
previously  stated,  a  really  good  representative  collection  of  the  Lepi- 
doptera of  the  British  Islands  cannot  be  contained  in  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  drawers,  and  the  most  convenient  arrangement 
would  be  to  have  this  number  made  up  into  three  cabinets  of  forty 
drawers  each,  and  one  of  thirty  drawers.  One  large  cabinet  might 
then  be  devoted  to  the  Rhopalocera,  Sphinges  and  Bombyces  ;  another 
to  the  Nocture  ;  and  the  third  to  the  Geometras,  Pyralides,  Crambi,  and 
Pterophori.  The  drawers  of  the  fourth  cabinet  may  be  reserved  for 
Tortrices  and  Tine^.  In  the  matter  of  dimensions  of  the  drawers,  the 
most  convenient  size  is  17  or  18  in.  x  16  in.,  and  the  depth  need  not 
be  more  than  lif  in.  for  the  Macros,  which  will  give  a  space  of  about 
IJin.  from  cork  to  glass;  for  the  Micros,  lif  in.,  or  about  1  in.  from 
cork  to  glass,  is  sufficient.  Probably  the  best  wood  of  which  cabinets 
can  be  made  is  well-seasoned  mahogany,  and  they  can  be  obtained  in 
this  material  at  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  drawer.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, those  at  the  lower  price  are  quite  good  enough. — Richard  South. 

Scarcity  of  Butterflies. — I  do  not  know  if  it  is  the  same  every- 
where this  season,  but  at  this  place,  and  at  Chatham  and  Sheerness, 
during  the  past  four  weeks,  the  scarcity  of  butterflies  has  been 
remarkable.  On  many  occasions  I  have  been  out  on  warm,  bright 
days  and  have  not  seen  a  dozen  of  our  common  Pieridne  ;  and  I  have  not 
seen  a  single  L.  etjeria,  only  two  or  three  niegcera,  and  but  a  couple  of 
C.  painphilus,  the  latter  species  being  usually  abundant  in  our  marshy 
meadows.  The  weather  at  the  beginning  of  this  week  was  delightfully 
bright  and  warm,  on  the  18th  it  became  bitterly  cold,  and  to-day  we 
have  had  several  sharp  showers  of  hail  and  sleet. — Gervase  F. 
Mathew  ;  Dovercourt,  May  20th,  1894. 

A  bcPPosED  New  Species  of  Euchlois.  —  In  the  Entomologist's 
Record  for  April,  reference  is  made  to  a  probable  new  species  of 
Euchlo'e,     The  butterfly  is  described  as  much  smaller  than  Euchloc 
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cardamines,  '*  measuring  on  an  average  only  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  fore  wings,"  and  as  having  the  black 
discoidal  spot  situated  **  at  the  juncture  of  the  orange  and  white 
spaces,  not,  as  in  K.  cardaminea,  well  within  the  orange  tip,"  the 
costa  of  the  fore  wings  being  sprinkled  with  black.  When  viewed 
under  the  microscope,  it  is  stated  "  the  wing-scales  appear  to  be  very 
different  from  those  of  E.  card  amines.''  I  have  a  specimen  taken  here 
by  myself  answering  to  these  particulars,  except  as  regards  the  scales 
of  the  wing.  After  careful  examination  with  the  microscope,  however, 
I  can  detect  little  or  no  difference  in  these.  It  may  be  that  in  the  black 
discoidal  spot  in  the  typical  cardamines  they  are  narrower  and  longer 
than  in  the  smaller  insect.  For  this  the  writer  proposes  the  name  of 
Eiichloe  hesperides ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  without  knowing  more  of 
the  life-history  of  the  insect,  the  distinctive  characteristics  are  very 
slight  for  raising  it  to  the  rank  of  a  species. — Joseph  Anderson,  Jun. ; 
Chichester,  Sussex. 

SpmOSOMA    MENDICA   VAR.    RUSTICA,    AND    AmPHIDASYS    BETULARIA    VAR. 

DOUBLEDAYARiA. — A  Writer  in  the  June  number  of  *  Societas  Entomo- 
logica,'  referring  to  these  two  varieties,  says  that  the  former  is  abun- 
dant and  constant  in  Eoumania,  and  stated  that  the  latter,  which  has 
hitherto  been  considered  confined  to  England,  now  extends  all  over 
Germany,  including  Silesia  and  Saxony. — N.  F.  Dobree  ;  Beverley, 
Yorkshire,  June  12th,  1894. 

Nepticula  tormentillella  ? — From  mines  in  Tormentilla  officinalis, 
obtained  at  Windermere  last  October,  I  am  now  breeding  a  very  distinct 
looking  Nepticula.  The  larvae  were  of  a  deep  yellow  colour ;  the  mines 
were  conspicuous,  and  there  were  several  on  a  plant.  The  sexes  of  the 
moth  are  of  the  same  type,  but  the  female  is  much  larger  than  the 
male.  This  species  should  be  the  A\  tormentillella  which  was  expunged 
from  our  lists  in  favour  of  N.  serella.  The  specimens  are  as  large  again 
as  those  of  N.  serella.  I  may  add  that  the  species,  which  I  will  call 
N.  tormentillella,  is  exceedingly  local,  although  the  food-plant  is  plentiful 
enough  in  some  of  the  woods. — J.  B.  Hodgkinson  ;  Ashton-on-Ribble, 
April  12th,  1894. 

Extraction  of  Sugar  from  the  Bodies  of  Insects. — It  is  well 
known  that  Noctuse,  when  gorged  and  glutted  with  sugar,  are  apt,  if 
killed  before  the  expulsion  of  their  contents,  to  present  an  unsightly 
appearance ;  for  after  a  variable  time  the  more  fluid  portions  of  the 
sugaring  compound  will  sometimes  permeate  the  tissues,  and  cause 
darker  stains  upon  the  surface  than  even  grease  itself ;  while,  many 
years  after  having  been  converted  into  specimens,  black  bead-like  drops 
have  been  observed  to  exude  from  pin-pricks  in  the  bodies  of  such  species 
as  Scojyelosoma  satellitia  and  Cerastis  vaccinii.  This  condition  of  things 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  remedy.  The  plan  here  suggested  is  to 
double  up  a  small  piece  of  tinfoil,  run  a  pin  up  to  the  head  through  it, 
and  stand  it,  pin-point  upwards,  in  a  tea-cup  ;  then  break  off'  the  body 
to  be  operated  upon,  stick  it  thoracic  end  downwards  on  the  pin,  and 
cover  the  whole  with  cold  distilled  ivater  for  an  hour  or  so.  The  object 
of  thus  fixing  the  body  is  to  keep  it  off  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  in  order 
that  the  offending  matter  as  it  melts  may  sink  with  as  little  soiling  of 
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the  external  surface  of  the  abdomen  as  possible.  The  body  should  then 
be  secured,  thoracic  end  up,  and  thoroughly  dried  in  a  current  of  warm, 
dry  air  before  being  refixed  in  its  original  position.  Of  course  several 
bodies  can  be  thus  treated  simultaneously.  The  advantages  of  distilled 
water  over  the  fluid  supplied  by  the  water  companies  are  that  it  con- 
tains neither  organic  matter  nor  salts,  such  as  sulphates  and  chlorides, 
and  is  consequently  a  much  better  solvent  for  the  purpose ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  necessity  for  boiling,  which  must  be  very  detrimental 
to  the  tissues  of  the  insect,  is  obviated. — H.  Gtuard  Knaggs  ;  London, 
N.W.,  June  4th,  1894. 

Chariclea  delphinii  (Pease-blossom). — To  my  mind  this  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  British  moths,  and  may  briefly  be 
described  as  being  of  a  pale  greyish  ochreous  with  a  lovely  tinge 
of  rose.  The  caterpillar  is  also  a  pretty  creature,  being  of  a  reddish 
or  bluish  white  ;  the  food-plant  is  larkspur.  Not  having  occurred 
in  England  for  a  great  many  years,  it  has  been  erased  from  the  British 
lists,  although  it  has  as  good  a  right  to  stand  in  them  as  Chrysophanus 
dispar  and  Noctua  subrosea,  except,  perhaps,  that  like  P.  moneta,  it 
may  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  amongst  garden  plants. 
Its  caterpillar,  though,  is  reported  by  Merian  and  Rosel  to  feed  upon 
the  wild  larkspur  that  grows  among  corn.  Wilks  informs  us  that  as 
long  ago  as  1773  this  fly  had  been  bred  in  England  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Wither,  and  by  Nathaniel  Oldham,  Esq.,  but  was  very  rare.  A 
wing  is  said  to  have  been  found  "  at  Bulstrode,  in  a  spider's  web,  by 
the  celebrated  Duchess  of  Portland ;  and  another  in  St.  James's  Park ; 
and  in  July,  1799,  Mr.  W.  Jones  took  a  very  perfect  specimen  in  his 
garden  at  Chelsea."  Haworth  informs  us  that  these  are  the  only 
instances  of  its  occurrence  in  England,  and  that  it  is  so  rare  in 
Germany  as  to  sell  for  a  guinea  a  pair.  One  specimen  of  delphinii 
was  sold  in  lot  3186  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland's  effects,  on  May  27th, 
1786.  This  is  probably  the  specimen  taken  in  St.  James's  Park.  In 
June,  1815,  a  specimen  or  two  were  taken  at  Windsor  by  Mr.  Gries- 
bach.  In  more  recent  times  three  specimens  are  recorded  in  the 
'  Intelligencer '  for  December  19th,  1857.  —  C.  W.  Dale;  Glanvilles 
Wootton,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

'European  Butterflies  and  Moths.' — Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  are 
now  publishing,  in  monthly  parts,  a  new  series  of  Kirby's  '  European 
Butterflies  and  Moths.'  At  a  recent  auction  sale  a  copy  of  the  last 
edition  of  this  work  realised  twenty-six  shiUings. 


CAPTURES  AND  FIELD  REPORTS. 

Early  Draqonflies. — Despite  the  inclement  weather  I  ara  able  to 
record  several  dragonfly  captures,  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxshott, 
Surrey.  The  first  to  fall  to  the  net  was  a  single  specimen  of  Lihelhda 
qiiadrimaculata  on  April  25th.  It  was  weak  on  the  wing,  and  appeared  as 
if  only  lately  out.  I  took  others,  male  and  female,  on  April  29th,  and 
again  on  May  14th,  while  one  was  found  at  rest  on  the  evening  of  May 
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1 8th,  all  by  the  margin  of  the  Black  Pond  in  Claremont  Woods.  Large 
numbers  of  both  sexes  of  Pyrrhosoma  minium  were  on  the  wing  at  the 
same  spot  on  April  29 tb,  and  I  took  the  same  species  on  May  14th  and 
one  specimen  on  June  3rd,  while  one  emerged  from  a  pupa  out  of  the  pond 
on  May  4th.  Females  of  Platetrum  depressum  were  on  the  wing  in  the 
district  on  May  14th,  on  which  day  Agrion  [Enallagma]  cyathigerum 
swarmed  near  the  pond.  Of  the  latter  species  I  saw  one  or  two  specimens 
on  June  3rd,  a  dull  day,  on  which  date  I  also  took  one  Agrion  pulchellum 
and  one  A.  puella  in  the  same  place.  In  addition  to  the  above  I  have  bred 
two  specimens  of  Brachytron  pratense,  a  male  on  May  19th,  and  a  female 
on  May  24th,  from  pupae  taken  from  the  Basingstoke  Canal,  near  Byfleet, 
on  March  23rd  ult. — W.  J.  Lucas  ;  2,  Gordon  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

LeUCOPHASIA    SINAPIS   and    MeLIT^A   ARTEMIS    IN  Co.   WaTERFORD. 

On  May  16th  I  captured  two  very  fresh  specimens  of  L.  sinapis.  These 
are  the  first  ♦'  wood  whites  "  that  I  have  seen  here.  I  went  again  to  the 
same  place  on  the  two  following  days,  but  saw  no  more.  My  friend 
Mr.  R.  Reynett  took  one  specimen  here  five  years  ago.  He  has  been 
successful  in  obtaining  seven  this  year.  On  April  26th  last  T  found,  near 
here,  three  larvae  of  Melitcsa  artemis.  They  were  feeding  on  one  of  their 
food-plants,  Scabiosa  siiccisa.  Two  of  them  have  already  changed  to  pupae. 
The  third  is  now  hanging  suspended  and  doubled  up,  preparatory  to  its 
change.— (Rev.)  William  W.  Flemyng  ;  Coolfin,  Portlaw,  Co.  Waterford, 
May  22nd,  1894. 

Xylomigks  conspicillaris  in  Worcestershire. — On  April  8th  I  bred 
a  specimen  of  X.  conspicillaris  from  a  pupa  dug  in  Worcestershire  last 
autumn.— H.  Perks  ;  19,  Barrett  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W. 

Coltas  hyale  at  Dovercourt. — On  May  13th  inst.,  which  was  a  bright 
warm  day,  I  noticed  one  of  these  butterflies  on  the  wing.  It  had  apparently 
just  come  in  from  the  sea. — Gervase  F.  Mathew;  Dovercourt. 

Pagfietra  leucoph^a  in  Surrey. — While  collecting  with  the  members 
of  the  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society,  at  their 
field  meeting  at  Reigate  yesterday,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  a  female 
specimen  of  Pachetra  leucophcea  at  rest  on  a  bank  side.  The  capture  is 
interesting  on  account  of  being  made  in  the  same  district,  although  not  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  that  Mr.  Stevens  met  with  the  insect  nearly 
forty  years  ago.— Robt.  Adkin  ;  Lewisham,  June  10th,  1894. 

Stigmonota  ravulana  in  Lancashire. — My  first  excursion  to  Grange- 
over-Sands  this  year  was  on  Saturday  last,  a  bitterly  cold  and  sunless  day. 
No  Catoptria  aspidiscana,  NepticulcB  or  Lithocolletis  were  obtained,  but  by 
sweeping  the  birch  twigs  I  captured  plenty  of  PJilceodes  tetraquetrana  and 
some  odds  and  ends,  among  which  I  discovered  on  closer  examination, 
when  I  arrived  home,  one  specimen  of  S.  ravulana.— J.  B.  Hodgkinson  ; 
Rosebery  House,  Ashton-on-Ribble,  May  21st,  1894. 

Vanessa  cardui  common  at  Tenby. — I  am  pleased  to  see  hybernated 
V.  cardui  about  this  year  in  great  numbers  ;  they  are  by  far  the  most  plen- 
tiful butterfly  here  at  present ;  in  fact,  on  some  parts  of  the  railway  banks 
they  simply  swarm,  a  great  contrast  to  last  year,  during  which  I  saw  but 
two  specimens.     Of  Colias  edusa  I  have  not  seen  one  this  year  so  far, 

ENTOM.— JULY,    1894.  S. 
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Insects,  taken  all  round,  are  scarce  here  this  season,  and  rather  backward ; 
however,  on  the  oaks  close  to  this,  larvsB  were  fairly  plentiful,  chiefly 
TcBuiocampa  stahilis,  T,  cruda,  and  T.  miniosa  (which  occurred  also  fre- 
quently on  bramble,  and  a  few  on  honeysuckle),  and  many  common  geo- 
meters.—Spotswood  Gbayes;  29,  Victoria  Street,  Tenby,  June  14th,  1894. 

Deilephila  livornica  in  Devonshire. — On  the  evening  of  June  7th 
I  captured  a  specimen  of  D.  livornica  flying  round  the  flowers  of  rhodo- 
dendrons.— John  N.  Still  ;  Horrabridge. 

Early  Appearance  of  Smerinthds  TiLiiE. — On  April  26th  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  moth  was  taken,  freshly  emerged,  in  the  Shooters  Hill 
Road,  and  is  now  in  my  collection.  As  far  as  personal  observation  goes,  I 
have  found  it  scarce  round  here,  and  never  so  early  as  this  date. — 
J.  N.  Smith;  30,  Shooters  Hill  Road,  Blackheath,  S.E.,  April  30th,  1894. 

Heterocera  from  Caussols,  Alpes-Maritimes. — One  of  the  insects 
which  I  thought  was  probably  referable  to  Lithosia  lurideola  (Entom.  178) 
has  been  submitted  to  Herr  Ernst  Heyne,  of  Leipzig,  who  has  identified 
it  as  L.  complanu.  Aporophyla  lutulenta  var.  sedi^  also  determined  by 
Herr  Heyne.  Bomhyx  quercus  and  B.  ruhi  (larva)  are  also  additions  to  the 
list — F.  Bromilow;  Nice,  Alpes-Maritimes,  France,  May  6th,  1894. 

The  Hemiptera-Heteroptera  of  Purfleet,  Essex. — After  having 
worked  this  neighourhood  for  several  years  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September,  I  am  able  to  furnish  the  following  list,  which  I  believe  to 
be  correct  as  far  as  it  goes.  Only  single  examples  have  been  captured  of 
those  species  marked  with  an  asterisk  : — Eurygaster  maura,  Sehirus 
hicolor,  8.  albomarginatus  (two  dead  specimens),  jfElia  acuminata  (one 
imago  and  larva  together),  Tropicoris  rujipes,^^  Verlusia  rhombea,^^'  Myrmns 
miriformis,  Scolopostethus  affinis,  Drymus  sylvaticuSf  Stygnocoris  rustictts, 
Piesma  quadrata,  P.  capitata,-'^  Monanthia  ampliata,  Derephysia  foliacea, 
Miris  calcaratus,  Megalocercea  erratica,  M.  longicomis,  M.  ruficomist 
Teratocoris  saundersi,->'  Leptotema  dolobrata,  L.  ferrugata,  Pantilius  tuni- 
catus,  Phytocoris  longipenniSt  P.  reuteri,  P.  varipes,  P.  ulmiy  Oncognathus 
binotatus,  Calocoris  infusus,  C.  chenopodii,  0.  bipunctatus,  Rhopalotomus 
ater,  Capsus  laniaiius,  Liocorus  Spiislulatus,  Pceciloscytus  nigritus,--'  Hodro- 
dema  pinastri  (two  specimens),  Plesiocoris  rugicollis,-^'  Lygus  pratensis, 
L.  pabulimis  L.  viridis,  L.  kalmii,  L.  cervinus,  Camptobrochis  lutescens, 
Monalocoris  Jilicis,  Pithanus  maerkeli,  Campyloneura  virgula,  jEtorrhinus 
angulatus,  Chlamydatus  ambulans,  Byrsoptera  riijifrons,  Dicyphus  palli- 
cornis,  D.  pallidus,  D.  constrictus,  Malacocoris  chiorizans,  Pilophorus 
clavatus,  P.  bifasciatus,  Halticus  luteicollis,  H.  apterus,  Orthocephalus 
saltator,  Loxops  coccineus,^'  Orthotylus  bilineatus,  0.  iiassatus,  Heterotoma 
merioptera,  Macrocoleus  hortulanus,  H.  molliculus,  Oncotylus  decolor,^ 
Phylus  coryli,  P.  avellancB,  Psallus  salicellus,  Plagiognathus  viridulamis, 
P.  arbustorutn,  Acompocoris  pygmcBus,  Acanthocoris  nemorum,  A.  nemoraLis, 
Piezostethus  galactinus,  Thriphleps  minuta,  Lyctocoris  campestris,  Acanthia 
lectularia,  Ploiaria  vagabunda,  Nabis  brevipennis,  N.  lativentris,  N.  major, 
N.  flavomarginatus,  N.  limbatus,  N.  ferus,  N.  ntgosus,  Salda  cocksii, 
Hydrometra  stagnorum ,  Gerris  thoracica,  G.  lacustris,  Velia  currens,  Noto- 
necta  glauca  (var.  maculata),  Nepa  cinerea.  On  June  3rd,  1893,  I  took  the 
following,  which  are  not  mentioned  above : — Lygus  contaminatus,  Psallus 
hetuleti,  P.  ambigum,  P.  varians,  P.  alnlcola  (.^).  — R.  M.  Leake  ;  15,  Alleyn 
Park,  S.E.,  June,  1894. 
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Notes  from  Hants. — The  following  species  seem  to  have  been  early 
on  the  wing  this  year: — Etwhlo'e  cardamines  and  Lycmia  argiolus,  April 
13th;  Asthena  candidata,  15th;  Pieris  brassica,  and  Bapta  himaculata 
(=  taminata),  16th. — W.  M.  Christy  ;  Watergate,  Emsworth,  Hants. 

Captures  in  Oxfordshire. — On  May  25th  I  succeeded  in  capturing 
five  freshly  emerged  specimens  of  Nemeobius  lucina  in  Bagley  Woods,  near 
Oxford.  In  the  same  place  I  came  across  larvae  of  Tethea  retusa  and 
Tmiiocampa  niiniosa  in  abundance.  I  have  been  up  since  with  a  friend 
beating  for  larvae,  and  we  obtained  Thecla  querciis,  Pcedlocampa  populi, 
Dasychira  fascelina,  Hylophila  bicolorana  (=  Halias  quercana),  &c.  The 
trees  are  absolutely  stripped  by  Cheimatobia  brumata,  TcBniocampa  gothica, 
Calymnia  trapezina,  Hybernia  defoliariay  Phigalia  pedaria  (=  pilosaria) 
and  numerous  other  larvae.  —  H.  W.  Shepheard-Walwyn  ;  Hertford 
College,  Oxford,  June  4th,  1894. 

Captures  in  Argyllshire.  —  A  considerable  number  of  larvae  of 
MelitcBa  artemis  takeu  April  15th,  on  rough  pasture  land  close  to  the  sea 
(Sound  of  Juraj,  feeding  on  devii's-bit  scabious.  The  first  perfect  insect 
emerged  June  7th,  having  attained  the  chrysalis  stage  May  9th.  A  few 
larvae  are  still  feeding.  Thecla  rubi  has  been  very  abundant  here;  also 
Argynnis  euphrosyne.  April  25th,  Macroglossa  stellatarmn ;  13th,  Phlogo- 
phora  vieticulosa  (abundant);  22nd,  Nwneria  pulveraria;  23rd,  Panagra 
petraria;  29th,  Melanippe  hastata.  June  6th,  Arctia fuliginosa.  Larvae 
oi  Bombyx  quercus  plentiful  on  heather. — (Miss)  M.  L.  Cottingham  ; 
Kil berry,  Argyllshire,  June  10th. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London. — June  6t/^,  1894. — Henry  John 
Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Dr.  K.  Jordan,  of  "The 
Museum,"  Tring,  and  the  Honble.  Nathaniel  C.  Rothschild,  of  Tring 
Park,  Tring,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.  Mr.  W.  F.  H. 
Blandford  exhibited  a  series  of  eleven  male  specimens  of  PJdna 
barbirostris  from  British  Honduras,  of  which  the  largest  and  smallest 
examples  measure  respectively  60  and  17  mm.  The  difference  in  bulk, 
supposing  the  proportions  to  be  identical,  is  as  43  to  1.  He  remarked 
that  this  variation  of  the  size  is  especially  common  in  the  Brenthidse, 
Cossonidae,  and  other  wood-boring  Coleoptera.  The  President,  Dr. 
Sharp,  the  Rev.  Canon  Fowler,  Mr.  Jacoby,  the  Honble.  Walter 
Rothschild,  Mr.  Merrifield,  and  Mr.  Champion  took  part  in  the 
discussion  which  ensued.  Mr.  A.  J.  Chitty  exhibited  specimens 
of  Cardiophorus  equiseti  taken  near  Braunton,  on  the  north  coast 
of  Devon,  in  May,  1891.  Mr.  Champion  and  Mr.  Blandford  made 
some  remarks  on  the  species.  Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited,  for  Mr. 
J.  W.  Douglas,  male  specimens  of  a  Coccid  [Lecanium  prunastri),  bred 
from  scales  attached  to  shoots  of  blackthorn  {Prunus  spinosa)  received 
from  Herr  Karel  SUI9,  of  Prague.  Mr.  Douglas  communicated  notes 
on  the  subject,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  species  was  common  on 
blackthorn  in  France  and  Germany,  and  should  be  found  in  Britain. 
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Lord  Walsingham  exhibited  a  series  of  Cacoecia  podana,  Scop.,  reared 
fi'om  larvae  feeding  on  LapiKjeria  and  palms  in  Messrs.  Veitcli's  conser- 
vatories in  King's  Eoad,  Chelsea,  including  some  very  dark  (melanic) 
varieties.  The  Honble.  Walter  Rothschild  stated  that  he  had  taken 
the  species  on  lime.  Mr.  Hampson  and  Mr.  Tutt  also  made  some 
remarks  on  the  habits  of  the  species.  Mr.  C.  Fenn  exhibited  a  long 
series  of  Selenia  lunaria,  bred  from  one  batch  of  eggs,  which  included 
both  the  spring  and  summer  forms  ;  and  also  two  unforced  specimens, 
which  emerged  in  November.  He  remarked  that  the  variation 
between  the  two  emergences,  viz.y  spring  and  summer,  is  considerable, 
and  also  the  range  of  variation  inter  se,  especially  in  the  spring  form ; 
but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  summer  form  has  one  or  two 
representatives  among  the  specimens  of  the  spring  emergence.  He 
said  that  the  parent  female  was  taken  at  Bexley  in  May,  1893. 
Mr.  F.  Lovell  Keays  exhibited,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  A.  Lovell  Keays,  a 
variety  of  L.  aleais  (female),  having  the  marginal  ocelli  on  the  hind 
wings  entirely  without  the  usual  orange-coloured  lunules.  The 
specimen  was  captured  at  Caterham  on  May  22nd,  1894,  and  was  the 
first  example  of  the  species  observed  by  the  captor  this  season. 
Mr.  Barrett  made  some  remarks  on  the  specimen.  Mr.  J.  H.  Durrani 
exhibited  a  series  of  Steganoptycha  i^yrpimana,  Hb.,  taken  at  Merton, 
Norfolk,  between  the  25th  March  and  the  middle  of  April  last. 
Lord  Walsingham  made  some  remarks  on  the  species.  Mr.  H.  Goss 
read  an  extract  from  a  report  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Preece,  H.M.  Consul 
at  Ispahan,  to  the  Foreign  Office,  on  the  subject  of  damage  caused 
to  the  wheat  crop  in  the  district  of  Rafsinjan,  by  an  insect  which 
was  called  ''Sen"  by  the  natives,  and  which  he  described  as  "like 
a  flying  bug,  reddish  olive  in  colour,  with  heavy  broad  shoulders." 
Mr.  Goss  said  he  had  been  asked  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  C.B.,  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  name  of  the  species  known  to  the  natives 
as  "  Sen."  Dr.  Sharp  said  that  in  the  absence  of  a  specimen  of  the 
insect  it  was  impossible  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
species.  The  Rev.  Canon  Fowler  exhibited,  for  Miss  Ormerod,  speci- 
mens of  Diloboderus  abderus,  Sturm,  Eucranium  arachnoidcs^  BruU., 
and  Megathopa  violacea,  Blanch.,  which  she  had  received  from  the  La 
Plata  district  of  the  Argentine  Territories,  where  they  were  said  to 
be  damaging  the  grass  crops.  He  also  read  notes  fi'om  Miss 
Ormerod  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Hampson  raised  an  important  point  as 
to  what  was  the  legal  "  date  of  publication "  of  Part  I.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society,  1894.  He  pointed  out  that  the  question 
of  the  priority  of  the  names  of  certain  new  species  described  therein 
would  depend  upon  the  date  of  publication.  A  long  discussion  then 
ensued,  in  which  Dr.  Sharp,  the  Honble.  W.  Rothschild,  Mr.  Goss, 
Mr.  McLachlan,  Lord  Walsingham,  Prof.  Poulton,  and  Mr.  Verrall 
took  part.  Prof.  Franz  Klapiilek,  of  Prague,  communicated  a  paper 
entitled  "Descriptions  of  a  new  species  of  ilapliidia,  L.,  and  of  three 
new  species  of  Trichoptera  from  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  with  critical 
remarks  on  Panorpa  gibberom,  McLach."  Lord  Walsingham  then 
took  the  chair,  and  a  Special  General  Meeting  convened  under 
Chap.  XVIII.  of  the  Bye-Laws  was  held.— H.  Goss  &  W.  W.  Fowler, 
Hon,  Sees. 
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Birmingham  Entomological  Society. —  WhUsuntlde  Excursion,  1894. 
A  small  party  from  this  Society  spent  from  May  12th  to  15tli  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Selsley,  on  the  Cotswolds.  In  consequence  of  the 
unfavourable  weather  the  collections  made  were  below  expectations, 
and  consequently  there  was  some  disappointment.  The  lepidopterists 
took  numbers  of  larvae  of  Callmorpha  dominula,  Nemeophila  lylantaginis^ 
Xudaria  mimdana,  &c.,  and  found  Nemeobius  hccina  and  other  insects 
on  the  wing,  but  nothing  of  importance.  The  hymenopterists  were 
well  satisfied  with  their  captures ;  and  although  the  dipterists,  owing 
to  want  of  sun,  took  comparatively  little  of  interest,  yet  they  succeeded 
in  adding  two  new  species  of  Syrphus  to  the  British  list,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Bradley  taking  one  specimen  of  Syrphus  triam^ulifcr,  Zett.,  and  Mr. 
C.  J.  Wainwright  one  of  S.  annidipes,  Zett.  On  the  Monday  a  drive 
to  Cranham  Woods  was  taken,  in  the  company  of  two  local  entomo- 
logists, Messrs.  Frank  Stephens  and  R.  W.  Fitzgerald ;  and  on  the 
way  back  tea  was  taken  at  the  house  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Watkins,  Pains  wick, 
and  two  hours  profitably  spent  in  an  examination  of  his  collections  of 
Diptera,  Hymenoptera,  &c. 

May  21si. — Mr.  G.  T.  Bethune-Baker,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
Exhibits : — Mr.  W.  Harrison,  living  larvae  of  Ccdlimoipha  dominula 
taken  during  the  Society's  excursion  to  Selsley-on-the-Cotswolds. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau,  pupae  of  Crabro  interruptus,  dug  out  of  an  old 
rotten  stump  at  Middleton.  Mr.  P.  W.  Abbott  read  a  paper  upon  the 
genus  Radena,  in  which  he  dealt  with  : — 1st.  The  position  of  the 
genus,  which  he  considered  should  follow  Apamea.  2nd.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  genus  in  our  own  district ;  he  only  knew  of  the  occur- 
rence of  eight  species,  though  suasa  and  tnfolii  might  have  to  be 
added.  3rd.  Variation,  which  he  described  at  some  length ;  generally 
concluding  that  it  was  not  a  variable  genus.  4th.  Life-history ;  de- 
scribing the  life-history  of  glauca,  which  he  knew  well  in  Sutton  Park, 
at  some  length.  He  showed  the  drawer  from  his  cabinet  containing 
the  genus,  and  other  members  also  showed  specimens. — Colbran  J. 
Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec, 


Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  (Entomological 
Section). — February  27th,  1894. — W.  A.  Vice,  Esq.,  M.B.,  in  the  chair. 
Exhibits  : — Mr.  C.  B.  Headly,  larvae  of  (Estrus  bovis.  Mr.  F.  Bouskell, 
life-histories,  with  ova,  larvae,  pupEe  and  imagines,  of  Bonibyx  neustriat 
B>  quercifolia,  Oryyia  antiqua,  Biston  hirtaria  and  Papilio  machaon ; 
and  he  recommended  the  formation  of  local  and  British  collections  by 
the  section,  showing,  where  possible,  the  life-histories.  In  reply  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  best  means  of  dealing  with  the  onion  grub,  which  is 
very  prevalent  in  the  district,  the  cultivation  of  onions  in  trenches, 
and  covering  up  of  the  bulbs  according  to  Miss  Ormerod's  plan,  was 
recommended. 

April  2nd, — W.  A.  Vice,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  Hon.  Sec.  read 
the  report  of  the  Easter  excursions  to  Charnwood  Forest,  the  chief 
captures  being  Brephos  parthenias  (in  good  condition,  out  fourteen  days 
earlier  than  last  year) ;  Cymatophora  Jiavicornis  (one  at  rest,  and  one  on 
the  wing  in  the  bright  sunshine),  Hybernia  leucophcearia,  H,  ijrogemmaria, 
Anisopteryx  cBscularia;  at  sallow,  Pachiiobia  rubricosa  (11),  TcBniocampa 
gothicay  T,  stabilise  T»   instabilis  (very   variable),   T.  pulverulmta^   T. 
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gracilis  (1),  T.  munda  (2),  Cerastis  vaccinii  (8,  exceedingly  variable), 
Scopelosoma  satelUtia  (11,  variable),  Xanlhia  femujinea  (1),  Cole- 
optera : — Rhagium  inquisitor  (8)  and  a  number  of  larvae  out  of  an  old 
stump,  Ips  i-guttata  (plentiful  under  bark),  /.  4-pustiilata  (at  sap), 
BJiizophagus  disjmr,  R.  bipiistulatiis,  Rhinosinius  plniiirostiis,  Ihjhius  ater, 
I.  obscuriis,  Acilius  sulcatus.  Exhibits  :— Mr.  Moss,  Sinodendron  cglin- 
dricum,  Dorcus  paraUelGpipedus,  Barynotns  obscurus,  B.  schonherri^  B. 
vicereus,  from  near  Loughborough ;  larvae  of  Acherontia  atropos,  Smerinthus 
ocellatus,  Chcerocampa  elp&iior,  Cossus  ligniperda,  Bomhyx  quercus,  Noto- 
donta  ziczac,  N.  dictcea,  all  from  the  same  district.  Mr.  Dixon,  B.  par- 
thenias,  Amphidasgs  prodromaria  (dark  form),  and  T.  leucophccaria.  Mr. 
Scott,  very  variable  series  of  female  Lycccna  alexis,  also  Lepidoptera 
from  the  South  of  France.  Mr.  Bouskell,  series  of  Nyssia  Impidaria 
from  Buddon  Wood,  all  taken  on  oak-trunks  within  twelve  inches  from 
the  ground,  none  being  found  higher  up  ;  also  an  exceedingly  variable 
series  of  11.  leucophaana,  with  several  melanic  and  light  forms ;  ova 
of  T.  stabilis,  T.  instabilis,  T.  ruhricosa  and  B.  parthenias.  Mr.  Headly, 
larvae  of  Cymatoplwra  rideiis,  CucuUia  verbasci;  imagines  of  C.  rideiis, 
C  or,  Brephos  7wtha,  and  Monochammus  sartor;  the  last  named  was 
taken  in  Leicester  on  a  willow  trunk.  The  Secretary  then  read  a 
short  paper  "  On  the  British  Micro-Lepidoptera,"  by  the  Kev.  C.  T. 
Cruttwell,  M.A.  A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  chairman, 
Messrs.  Moss,  Scott,  Dixon,  Headly,  and  Bouskell  joined.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  was  passed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  print 
the  paper  in  the  Transactions.  Two  excursions  were  arranged,  April 
14th,  Bardon  Hill ;  and  April  28th,  Narborough  Bogs.  The  next 
meeting  was  fixed  for  April  30th. — Frank  Bouskell,  Hon*  Sec, 
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Alternating  Generations:  a  Biological  Study  of  Oak- Galls  and  Gall-F*lieSt 
By  Hermann  Adler,  M.D.  Translated  and  edited  by  Charles 
R.  Straton,  F.R.C.S.,  F.E.S.  8vo,  pp.  xUii,  198.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press*     1894. 

In  addition  to  an  excellent  translation  of  Dr*  Adler's  remarkable 
work,  Mr.  Straton  has  prepared  a  copious  introduction  to  the  subject 
of  alternation  of  generations  ;  a  chapter  on  Cynips  koUari ;  a  synoptical 
table  of  oak-galls ;  and  a  classified  list  of  the  CynipidiD  with  their 
food-plants.  There  are  three  plates  ;  one  of  these  is  anatomical,  and 
on  the  others  the  various  galls  found  on  oak  are  represented  in 
colour.  These  figures  will  enable  anyone  to  readily  identify  any  oak- 
gall  he  may  meet  with.  We  have  no  doubt  this  book  will  not  only  be 
of  much  value  to  all  who  study  the  British  galls  and  the  insects  which 
produce  them,  but  also  be  of  great  interest  to  many  who  may  not  have 
read  the  original  monograph. 
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Monograph  of  the  North  American  Proctotrypidm,     By  W,  H.  Ashmead. 
Washington.     1893. 

This  work,  being  the  forty-fifth  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  immense  value  to  the  student  of  the  American 
fauna  north  of  Mexico.  The  descriptions  are  good  and  accurate,  and 
the  drawings, — of  which  there  are  eighteen  plates,— outlines  of  the 
various  genera,  will  be  sufficient  to  help  even  the  field-worker  to  find 
at  a  glance  any  insect  he  requires. 

Mr.  Ashmead  thinks  that  the  Proctotrypid©  are  not  closely  allied 
to  the  ChalcididaB,  and  with  him  I  quite  agree.  They  have  more 
affinity  with  the  parasitic  Cynipidae,  and  are  not  far  removed  from  the 
Evaniidse  and  Pelecinidae. 

In  the  Introduction  directions  are  given  as  to  distinguishing  a 
Proctotrypid  from  the  Chalcididae  and  Aculeate  Hymenoptera. 

The  life-history  is  graphically  described,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
family  shows  that  the  author  is  not  unacquainted  with  his  subject. 

The  following  analysis  will  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  construction  of 
the  work.  The  Proctotrypidae  are  divided  into  ten  subfamilies : — 
(1)  Bethylinae,  (2)  EmboleminEB,  (3)  Dryininae,  (4)  Proctotrypinae,  (5) 
Ceraphroninge,  (6)  Belytinas,  (7)  Diapriinse,  (8)  Platygasterinae,  (9) 
Scelioninas,  (10)  Helorinae. 

The  first  subfamily  contains  seventeen  genera,  two  being  new, 
Dissomphnlus  and  Lcelins.  Emboleminae  consists  of  three  genera,  one 
described  as  new,  Ampulicomorpha.  The  third  family  consists  of  nine 
genera,  two  being  new,  Bocchus  and  Phorhas.  The  Ceraphroninas  are 
divided  into  two  tribes — (1)  Megaspilini,  founded  upon  "  marginal  vein 
stigmated,  antennas  with  same  number  of  joints  in  both  sexes, 
11-jointed  "  ;  and  (2)  Ceraphronini,  "  marginal  vein  not  stigmated, 
linear  antennas  with  a  less  number  of  joints  in  the  females  than  in  the 
males ;  males  10-  or  11-jointed,  females  9-  or  10-jointed."  The  former 
contains  nine  genera,  the  latter  three,  one  being  new,  Neoceraphron. 
The  ScelioninaB  are  divided  into  four  tribes — (1)  Telenomi,  (2)  Bceini, 
(3)  Teleasini,  (4)  Scelionini.  The  first  contains  six  genera,  three, 
Trlssolcus,  DissolcuSf  Aradophaijus,  being  new.  The  second  consists 
of  five  genera,  one  being  new,  Ceratohceus.  The  third  contains  seven 
genera,  one  new,  Hoplogyron.  The  last  section  contains  nineteen 
genera,  the  following  being  new : —  Calliscelio,  Chromoteleia,  Opis- 
thacantha,  Lapitha^  Hoj^loteleia,  Cremastrobcdus,  Acanthoscelio,  Scelio- 
morpha.  The  Platygasterinae  are  divided  into  two  tribes — Inostemmini, 
♦'  anterior  wings  with  a  distinct  clavate  submarginal  vein  "  ;  Platy- 
gastenni,  "  anterior  wings  entirely  veinless,  rarely  with  indications  of  a 
submarginal  vein,  which  if  present  is  very  short  and  never  clavate." 
The  first  section  contains  seven  genera,  the  second  seventeen,  two 
being  new,  Ccelopelta  and  Eritrissomems.  Proctotrypinae  contains  three 
genera — Disogmus,  Forst.,  Proctotrypes,  Lat.,  and  Codrus,  Jur.  The 
Belytinae  contains  nineteen  genera,  whilst  the  Diapriinae  are  divided 
into  two  tribes — Spilomicrini,  "  submarginal  reaching  the  costa  at  about 
half  of  the  wing  or  a  little  before,  costal  cell  most  frequently  closed  "; 
Diapnini,  '*  submarginal  vein  never  reaching  the  costa  beyond  one- 
third  of  the  wing ;  costal  cell  most  frequently  open."  The  former 
consists  of  twelve  genera,  three  being  new,  Hemilexodes^  Tropidopsis, 
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and  Holopria;  the  second  contains  eleven  genera,  five  being  new, 
Tropidopria,  Ceratopria,  Trichopria,  Ph(B7iopria,  and  Myrmecopria.  The 
last  subfamily,  Helorinae,  is  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  single 
genus  Heloi'us,  Latr. 

In  addition  to  the  descriptive  matter,  a  good  analytical  table  of  the 
species  belonging  to  each  genus  is  given. 

All  students  of  this  interesting  family  must  be  indeed  thankful  to 
Mr.  Ashmead  for  assisting  their  studies  by  his  valuable  analytical 
tables  in  the  letterpress. 

John  W.  Sfflpp. 


OBITUAEY. 

With  much  regret  we  record  the  death  of  James  Trimmer  Williams, 
at  his  residence,  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  Dover,  on  May  31st,  aged  sixty. 
His  early  life  was  spent  in  active  business,  and  on  his  retirement,  some 
six  years  ago,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  above-mentioned  quiet 
Kentish  village,  his  chief  object  in  seeking  so  secluded  a  spot  apparently 
being  a  desire  to  follow  more  closely  the  study  which  had  afforded  him 
so  much  pleasure  in  his  busier  days,  and  for  a  time  his  attention  was 
centred  on  the  Lepidoptera  of  the  district,  of  which  he  amassed  a  con- 
siderable collection.  Unfortunately  his  retirement  was  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  some  eighteen  months  since  he  suffered  a  severe  shock  to  the 
system,  from  which  he  never  thoroughly  rallied,  the  immediate  cause 
of  death  being  effusion  of  blood  to  the  brain.  He  was  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  pages  of  this  Journal,  a  member  of  the  South 
London  Entomological  Society  from  the  year  of  its  commencement  in 
1872,  and  filled  the  office  of  President  in  1878.  Always  a  genial  com- 
panion, he  will  be  missed  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. — (E.  A.) 

We  also  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  George  Barnard,  of 
Coomooboolaroo  Station,  near  Duaringa,  which  took  place  at  Laun- 
ceston,  on  March  11th,  1894.  Mr.  Barnard  was  born  at  Chislehurst, 
England,  in  1830,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Barnard,  a 
captain  in  the  merchant  service,  who,  in  his  young  days,  served  as  a 
midshipman  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Mr.  Barnard  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  entomologists  and  oologists  in  the  Australian  colonies,  his 
collection  of  insects  and  birds'  eggs  being  considered  by  experts  to  be 
two  of  the  finest  private  collections  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
This  collection  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  in  1891  that  he  built 
a  private  museum  at  the  station,  and  found  it  none  too  large. 
He  had  for  many  years  been  in  constant  communication  with  Dr. 
Livett,  Mr.  Meyrick,  and  several  leading  entomologists  and  naturalists 
in  England,  France,  India,  Chili,  and  Finland,  as  also  with  the 
principal  curators  of  Austrahan  museums,  and  by  this  means  had 
been  enabled  to  add  very  materially  to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  his 
collections  by  exchanges.  He  was  much  assisted  by  his  children,  who 
from  infancy  took  an  interest  in  his  pursuits,  and  by  his  clever  and 
talented  wife,  who,  with  her  paint  brush  and  pencil,  has  often 
reproduced  some  rare  specimen  while  its  brilliant  colours  were  fresh. 
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LAMELLICORN    BEETLES    ON    PASTURAGE    IN    THE 
ARGENTINE    TERRITORIES. 

By  Eleanor  A.  Okmerod,  F.E.S. 


E.C.K. 


1,  liuorcmium  arachnoides,  life-size ;    2,  3,  Megathopa  violacea,  life-size, 

and  magnified. 

The  following  observations  regarding  damage  caused  to  pas- 
turage by  infestation  of  Lamellicorn  beetles,  in  the  Argentine 
Territories  of  South  America,  are  offered  in  the  hope  that  readers 
who  have  more  especially  studied  the  habits  of  exotic  Coleoptera 
may  possibly  be  good  enough  to  furnish  some  additional  details 
of  life-history  of  one  or  other  of  the  species  named,  which  may 
aid  in  checking  their  increase. 

On  May  7th  reports  were  placed  in  my  hands  by  Mr.  Henry 
Watts,  Secretary  of  the  South  American  Land  Company,  relative 
to  damage  caused  to  pasturage  on  the  enclosed  ground  of  the 
Company,  by  a  white  grub  feeding  at  certain  seasons  at  the  roots 
of  the  grasses.  This  attack,  it  was  mentioned,  w^as  only,  or 
almost  entirely,  observable  on  the  fenced-in  land  on  which  sheep, 
cattle,  and  horses  are  pastured,  and  in  one  of  the  reports  from 
the  resident  Manager  or  representatives  of  the  Company  it  was 
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mentioned  that  one-third  of  the  fenced-in  camp,  or  ahout  40,000 
acres,  might  be  estimated  as  having  the  grass  destroyed  by  injury 
at  the  roots.  In  another  report  sent  somewhat  later,  bearing 
date  March  21st,  1894,  it  is  mentioned  that  nearly  half  the 
** camp"  must  have  suffered. 

The  reports  noted,  amongst  other  points,  '*  Every  year  we 
have  a  good  crop  of  beetles,  which  at  certain  seasons  you  find 
travelHng  along  the  cattle- tracks  in  hundreds ;  it  appears  to  be 
from  their  eggs  that  the  white  grub  comes,  and  a  dry  season 
seems  to  favour  their  growth.  They  select  the  higher  lands, 
where  they  have  literally  dug  up  the  earth,  leaving  it  as  loose  as 
if  a  spade  had  been  used.  They  work  within  a  couple  of  inches 
of  the  surface,  eating  the  roots  of  all  the  grass  they  find,  so  the 
pasture  withers  away  and  dies  out,  leaving  the  ground  as  if  it 
had  been  hoed." 

"Later  on,"  it  is  mentioned,  the  grub  *' turns  into  a  kind  of 
horned  beetle,  thousands  of  which  appear  on  the  surface,  and 
coming  out  of  the  ground  where  the  grub  was  numerous  leads  to 
the  belief  that  the  one  develops  into  the  other." 

The  grubs,  of  which  specimens  were  sent  me,  ranging  in  size 
from  about  a  quarter-grown,  to  an  inch  and  a  half,  the  greatest 
length  named  in  the  written  communication,  were  obviously 
larvae  of  some  Lamellicorn  beetles,  fleshy,  cylindrical,  with  reddish 
head,  a  pair  of  rather  long  hairy  legs  on  each  of  the  segments 
next  the  head,  and  the  caudal  extremity  blunt  and  enlarged. 

Of  the  beetles  sent  me  all  the  collection  (with  the  exception 
of  two  specimens)  proved  to  be  males  and  females  of  the  *'  horned 
beetle"  mentioned  as  coming  up  by  "thousands"  out  of  the 
grub-ravaged  pasture  ground,  and  this  on  examination  proved  to 
be  the  Dilohoderus  ahderus,  Sturm.*  Of  these  the  males  are 
thick-made,  oval  beetles,  about  ten  lines  long,  and  five  and  a  half 
across,  black,  with  a  kind  of  grey  hoariness ;  the  head  furnished 
with  a  long,  pointed,  curved-back  horn,  and  the  thorax  with  a 
short,  thick,  and  broad  horn-like  process,  bifid  at  the  extremity 
and  pointing  forward,  and  furnished  on  the  under  side  with  a 
short  thick  yellow  silky  fringe.  The  females  are  distinguishable 
by  the  absence  of  the  horns. 

The  accompanying  figure,  drawn  from  the  specimens  sent, 
gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  appearance  of  these  beetles,  and  also 
of  the  Lamellicorn  larvae,  of  which  specimens  were  sent  from  the 
infested  ground. 

Here,  however,  a  point  occurs  of  very  considerable  agricultural 
importance,  and  which  possibly  the  presence  of  the  other  beetles 
sent  may  throw  some  light  on.  It  is  noted  in  the  reports  sent 
over,  that  where  this  wide-spread  grub-destruction  of  pasturage 

■•'•  For  identification  of  these  beetles  and  of  the  two  other  species  named, 
as  well  as  for  copies  of  the  original  descriptions,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Oliver 
E.  Janson,  F.E.S, 
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takes  place,  the  bitter,  or  coarse  and  useless  grasses  disappear, 
and  are  replaced  by  better  kinds,  so  that  the  nature  of  the 
pasturage  is  very  greatly  improved.     On  the  face  of  the  thing, 


1  ^ 

I'.C.K. 

1,  Dilohoderus  abderus,  male ;  2,  female ;  both  magnified,  with  lines 
showing  natm-al  length.  3,  Lamellicorn  larva,  from  ground  infested  by 
D,  abderus. 

it  does  not  seem  clear  why  this  should  be  from  the  effects  of  the 
damage  caused  by  the  infestation  of  the  "  horned  beetle,"  the 
Dilohoderus  abderus.  We  know  that  others  of  the  Dynastidse,  as, 
for  instance,  the  so-called  "  Keever  beetle,"  the  Heteronychus 
arator,  Fab.,  do  much  mischief  at  the  roots  of  wheat  crops  in 
South  Africa  ;  and  the  Pentodon  nireus,  Burm,  and  P.  contractiiSy 
Bohm,  both  of  them  Caffrarian  beetles,  were  also  sent  over  to  me 
as  wheat  pests.  But  these  destructive  habits  of  the  Dynastidse 
scarcely  seem  to  account  for  a  different  and  a  better  kind  of  grass 
following  on  the  ravaged  area,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  merely 
a  destruction  of  the  grasses,  then  present,  which  is  followed  by 
presence  of  a  better  sort,  as  amongst  the  notes  sent  from  the 
local  representatives  of  the  S.  American  Co.  is  the  following : — 
*'  Strange  to  say,  the  grub  has  done  almost  no  damage  on  burnt 
camp,  the  eggs  having  been  probably  destroyed  by  fire,  so  they 
will  take  a  much  longer  time  to  refine  than  camp  which  is  never 
burnt." 

This  suggests  whether  it  is  not  possible  that  some  of  the 
damage,  and  much  of  the  succeeding  benefit  may  be  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  Scarabseid  beetles,  of  which  specimens  of  two 
kinds  were  forwarded  to  me  (but  without  any  remarks  on  them) 
in  the  bottle  with  the  other  beetles  and  larvae.  These  were  the 
large  Eucraniiim  arachnoides,  Brulle  (the  Anomiopsis  dioscorides 
of  Westwood*),  one  of  the  so-called  ''Sacred  beetles";  the  other 
(also  figured  at  p.  229)  is  the  Megathopa  violacea,  Blanchard, 
found  by  M.  d'Orbigny  in  Patagonia  (D'Orbigny,  *  Voyage  dans 
I'Amerique  Meridionale,  Insectes  Coleopteres,'  par  Blanchard). 

Presuming  these  beetles  to  have  the  characteristic  habits  of 

*  '  Trans,  of  Zool.  See'  vol.  ii.,  1857,  p.  160. 
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the  family,  this  might  account  for  the  improved  growth  of  grass. 
Whether  their  larvfe  can  take  a  part  in  the  destruction,  or  are 
only  manure  feeders,  I  do  not  know ;  but  if  on  the  stock-pastured 
ground  any  appreciable  amount  of  the  Scarabseid  beetles  exercised 
their  talents  for  rolling  up  their  eggs  in  balls  of  dung,  digging 
little  holes,  and  then  burying  the  egg-containing  enrichment, 
this  digging  and  manuring  would  be  likely  to  help  to  a  good 
succeeding  growth  in  many  agricultural  ways,  too  long  to  enter 
on  here. 

As  the  Scarabseid  specimens  sent  me  were  aj^tparently  not 
noticed  as  differing  from  the  others  in  the  samples  forwarded, 
this  may  also  have  been  the  case  on  the  open  area,  and  the 
observations  of  beetles  being  found  at  certain  seasons  "  travelling 
along  the  cattle-tracks  in  hundreds,"  point  towards  some  special 
attraction,  such  as  might  be  found  by  dung-rolling  beetles,  as 
these  so-called  "tracks"  are  the  paths  made  by  the  cattle, 
horses,  &c.,  in  their  passage  to  and  from  the  wells  or  drinking 
places. 

Such  a  peculiar  and  wide-spread  coleopterous  attack  on 
pasturage  appears  worth  recording  entomologically,  especially 
in  the  hope  that  those  versed  in  the  minutiae  of  extra-British 
Lamellicorn  attack  may  throw  some  Hght  on  the  details ;  but, 
failing  this,  the  supjjly  of  specimens,  and  the  further  notes  of 
observation  which  I  understand  I  am,  if  possible,  to  be  favoured 
with,  may  prove  of  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

Torrington  House,  St.  Albans,  June  30th,  1894. 


THE    LEPIDOPTERA    OF    LINCOLNSHIRE. 
By  W.  D.  Carr. 

The  following  list  of  Macro-Lepidoptera  (exclusive  of  the 
Geometry)  has  been  compiled  during  the  last  three  seasons,  and 
includes  only  those  species  I  myself  have  taken  or  in  a  few 
instances  seen  in  the  cabinet  of  a  friend. 

The  localities  chiefly  worked  were  Hartsholme,  Skelling- 
thorpe,  and  Newball  Woods ;  the  former  wood  is  two  miles  south 
of  Lincoln,  the  geological  formation  being  drift  gravels  resting 
on  middle  lias  clay,  the  trees  chiefly  Scotch  fir,  birch,  oak,  and 
alder,  with  a  good  deal  of  larch,  Austrian  pine,  heather,  and  in 
places  sallow.  Skellingthorpe  Wood  is  six  miles  west  of  Lincoln, 
on  the  lower  lias  clay ;  trees  principally  oak,  birch,  and  elm. 
Newball  Wood  is  eight  miles  north  of  Lincoln,  on  the  Oxford 
clay  ;  trees  mainly  oak  and  ash,  with  hazel  undergrowth.  In 
these  two  latter  woods  the  stiff  clays  on  which  they  are  situate 
form  a  heavy,  cold,  and  wet  soil ;  these  conditions,  however, 
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seem  suitable  for  the  growth  of  many  species  of  flowering  plants, 
for  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  the  wider  rides  are 
carpeted  with  flowers  and  animated  with  insect  life.  Here 
H.  paniscus  {Carter ocephalus  palcemon)  is  at  home,  and  in  the 
May  sunshine  is  to  be  seen  by  scores,  flitting  from  flower  to 
flower  of  the  bugle,  or  chasing  his  fellows  along  the  grassy  rides. 

Argynnis  paphia,  Skellingthorpe  ;  last  year  common  first  week  in 
July.  The  variety  valesina  not  seen. — A.  afjlaia.  Skellingthorpe. — 
A.  euphrosyne.  Common  at  Newball,  May  15th,  and  Skellingthorpe, 
May  18th,  1893.  —  A.  selene.  About  as  common  as  above;  same 
localities  and  dates. 

MelUcBa  artemis  (aiirinia).     Scarce  at  Newball  in  May. 

Vanessa  unices .  Common. — V.  polychloros.  Newball. —  V.  io.  Lanes, 
&c. ;  not  common. 

Pyrameis  atalanta.  Common  in  1892  ;  scarce  last  year  at  Lincoln, 
but  fairly  common  on  sand-hills  near  Skegness  last  August. — P.  canlui. 
Common  in  1892 ;  rare  last  year. 

Apatura  iris.  Seen  both  in  Newball  and  Skellingthorpe  Woods, 
but  not  taken. 

Melanargia  galatea.  Common  in  a  meadow  near  Newball  four  or 
five  years  ago. 

Pararge  egeria.  Common  near  Lincoln  and  Woodhall  Spa  last 
August. 

Epinephele  ianira.  Hartsholme,  &c.  —  E.  tlthomts.  Scarce.  —  E. 
hyperanthus.     Abundant  at  Skellingthorpe  in  July. 

Ccenonympha  pamphilus.     Common  near  Hartsholme  and  Newball. 

Thecla  w-albiim.  Netted  imago  Aug.  6th,  1892 ;  obtained  full-fed 
larvae  and  pup^e  last  year,  May  27th,  on  elm. 

Folyommatus  phlceas.     Common. 

LyccBna  icarus.  Very  common  at  Newball ;  less  common,  Skelhng- 
thorpe. 

Colias  edusa.     A  few  taken  near  Hartsholme,  1892. 

Oonopteryx  rhamni.     Rather  scarce. 

Anthocharis  cardamines.     Newball  and  Skellingthorpe. 

Fieris  napi,  P.  raprn^  P.  brassiccB.     Common. 

Hesperia  [Nisoniades)  tages.  Common  at  Newball  and  Skelling- 
thorpe in  May. — H,  paniscus  [Carterocephalus  palcemon).  Abundant  at 
Newball ;  common  at  Skellingthorpe  in  May. — H.  sylcanus.  Newball 
and  Skellingthorpe. — H.  Unea  (thaumas).     Roadsides. 

Smerinthus  ocellutus.  Larvae  common  on  sallows,  Hartsholme. — S. 
populi.  Common. — S.  tilia.  Does  not  occur  in  the  Lincoln  neigh- 
bourhood, but  I  am  informed  that  larvae  were  taken  from  a  lime-tree 
some  few  miles  away,  about  ten  years  ago,  and  the  insect  bred  in  Lincoln. 

Acherontia  atropos.     Larvae  occasionally  found  in  potato- fields. 

Sphind!  comolvuli.  Several  were  obtained  about  five  years  ago,  but 
I  have  no  more  recent  record. — S.  ligustri.     Rare. 

Chwrocampa  celerio.  A  friend  (Mr.  E.  Mead)  obtained  a  single 
example  of  this  rare  moth  a  few  years  ago,  which  had  flown  into  a 
cottage  near  Lincoln. — C.  yorcellus.  One  netted  near  Hartsholme  in 
1892.— C  elpeno)\  Larvae  rather  common  (1892)  on  bedstraw  growing 
in  wide  drain  ;  one  imago  netted » 
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Macrofflossa  stellataruni.  Occasionally  seen  last  season  in  gardens ; 
larVtT  discovered  on  yellow  bedstraw. — M.  fiuij'ormh.  Larva3  ccmmon 
on  honeysuckle,  Skellingtliorpe,  Newball,  and  Hartsholme  ;  imagines 
taken  at  flowers  of  bugle  and  rhododendron  in  bright  sunshine.  —  M. 
homhyliformis.     Rare  at  Newball. 

Sesia  (TrocJdliiun)  bembeciformis.    Rare. — Sesia  {T.)  apiformis.    Rare. 

Zeuzera  cbscuH.     Rare. 

Cossus  Ihjniperda.  Moth  seldom  seen  ;  the  only  one  I  have  came 
to  a  patch  of  sugar,  and  was  netted.     Many  larvae  in  willows. 

Idepialus  hectus,  11.  lupuUnus,  H.  sylvanus,  H.  humuH.    Hartsholme. 

Procris  (Ino)  statices.     Newball. 

Zygmna  Jilipendnla.     Lincoln  ;  Newball. 

Lithosia  mesomella.  Hartsholme;  scarce.  —  L.  [Gnopliria)  quadra. 
Hartsholme  ;  scarce. — L.  (G.)  rubricoUis.  Newball,  May  22nd,  1893  ; 
two  specimens. 

Eiichelia  jacobcBCB.  Lincoln  ;  at  Skegness  the  ragwort  on  sand- 
hills is  stripped  by  the  larvae. 

Chelonia  [NemeopliUa)  plantaginis.  Larvae  common  at  Hartsholme 
in  May. 

Arctia  caia.     Not  very  common. 

Spilosoma  fuliginosa.  Hartsholme.  —  S.  me-ndica,  S.  lubricipeda^  S. 
menthastri.     Lincoln,  &c. 

Liparis  [Porthesia)  aurifiua.     Common. 

Leucoma  salicis.     Larvae  on  poplar;  not  common. 

Psilura  monacha.     Skellingtliorpe. 

Dasychira  pudibimda.  Hartsholme. — D.  fascelina.  Has  been  taken 
at  Hartsholme  some  years  ago. 

Oryyia  antiqua.     Common. 

Demas  coryli.     Newball ;  rare. 

Trichiura  cratcBgi.  '  Newball. 

Pcecilocampa  populi.     Skellingthorpe  ;  Hartsholme. 

Enogaster  lanestris.     Lincoln  ;  Newball. 

Bombyx  rubi.  Rare  at  Hartsholme  ;  larvae  used  to  be  common. — 
B.  quercus  and  var.  calluncc.     Both  at  Hartsholme. 

Odonestis  potatoria.     Lincoln,  &c. ;  common. 

Saturnia  j^avonia.     Hartsholme  ;  on  heath. 

Platypteryx  (Drepana)  laceriula.  One  specimen,  Hartsholme,  1892. 
—  P.  (D.)falcula.  Common  at  Hartsholme.  —  P.  (D.)  hamula.  One 
specimen,  Hartsholme,  in  1892. 

Cilix  spinula.     Hartsholme. 

Dicranura  furcula.  Pupae  obtained  under  willow-bark ;  rather 
scarce.  —  D.  bifida.  Pupa  obtained  under  the  bark  of  aspen  ;  rare. — 
D.  vinula.     Common. 

Phalera  biicephala.     Larvaa  common  on  sallows. 

Ptilodontis  [IHerostoma]  palpina.  One  obtained  from  dug  pupa; 
Lincoln. — P.  {Loiihopteiy.r)  camdina.     Common. 

yotodonta  dictcBa.  A  few  larvae  taken  each  season,  on  poplar.  —  X. 
dicta^uides.  Commoner  than  above,  but  larviu  difficult  to  rear  ;  Harts- 
holme, on  birch.  —  iV.  dronwdarim.  Xarvic  taken  on  bircli  and  alder  ; 
Bcarce. — JS.  ziczac.     Larva)  generally  found  on  small  black  poplars. 

JJiloba  candeocc'ijliala.     Larva)  common  on  whitethorn. 

Thyatira  derasa.     Hartsholme. — T,  hatis.     Hartsholme.    According 
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to  southern  lists  this  species  would  appear  to  be  double-brooded  ;  it  is 
certainly  not  so  in  Lincolnshire.     Taken  at  sugar  in  June. 

Cywatojjhora  [Asphalia)  diluta.  One  specimen,  Hartsholme ;  common 
at  Skellingthorpe  in  August,  at  sugar.  —  C.  or.  Newball,  at  sugar, 
May  23rd,  1893.  —  C.  (A.)  flavicomis.  Hartsholme;  common  on  the 
trunks  and  boughs  of  birch  in  March.  Most  text-books  state  that  this 
species  comes  freely  to  sugar,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  so  obtain  it, 
though  have  frequently  sugared  where  I  knew  it  to  be. 

BryophiLa  perla.     Common  on  walls. 

Acronycta  psi.  Common.  —  A.  leporina.  Hartsholme.  —  A.  merja- 
cephala.  Pupae  obtained  when  barking  willows  for  "kittens." — A,  alni. 
Hartsholme  ;  two  or  three  pupae  obtained  every  winter  by  sphtting 
decayed  twigs  and  branches  of  alder. — A.  mm  ids.     Common. 

Leucania  conigera.  Lincoln  ;  netted  in  July  flying  over  blossoms  of 
snowberry. — L.  lithargyria.  Taken  with  above. — L.  comma.  Lincoln  ; 
at  sugar  in  June.  —  L.  straminea.  Two  specimens,  taken  from  flowers 
of  bulrush. — L.  impura,  L.  pallens.  These  two  species  are  very  com- 
mon on  flowers  of  bulrush,  and  on  flower-spikes  of  a  very  coarse  grass 
growing  in  a  ballast  pit. 

Noiiayria  typ/i(B  {anmdims).     Pupae  common  in  stems  of  reed-mace. 

Calamia  phragmitidis.     Lincoln,  on  flowers  of  purple  loosestrife. 

Tapinostola  fulva.     Lincoln. 

Chortodes  (Miana)  arcuosa.     Lincoln  ;  common  on  coarse  grasses. 

Gortyna  Jiavago  [ochracea).  Pupae  common  in  stems  of  marsh  thistle. 

Hydrcecia  nictitans.  At  flowers  of  ragwort. — H.  rnicacea.  At  light 
and  sugar. 

Xylophasia  rurea.  At  sugar. — A".  lUhoxylea.  At  sugar. — X.  sub' 
lustris.  At  sugar ;  one  specimen  only.  —  X.  polyodon  {monoglypha),' 
Swarms  at  sugar  ;  only  one  black  variety  taken. 

Neiiria  saponaricB  {reticulata).  Lincoln.  Two  specimens  at  sugar, 
1892. — N.  [Neuronia)  popularis.  At  light.  Came  commonly  into  our 
sitting-room  near  Skegness  last  August. 

CharcBas  graminis.     At  flowers  of  rngwort,  or  flying  low  over  grass. 

Cerigo  cytherea  [matura).     Hartsholme  ;  at  sugar  in  July. 

Luperina  testacea.     Hartsholme. 

Mamestra  brassicce.  Common. — M.  persicaria.  Not  common  ;  have 
taken  but  two  specimens  of  this  moth. 

Apamea  basilinea.  Lincoln;  common  at  sugar. — A.gemina.  Com- 
mon at  sugar. —  A.  unanimis.  Common  at  sugar  in  1892;  not  seen 
last  year. — A.  oculea  (didyma).     Common. 

Miana  strigilis.  Very  common  ;  many  handsome  varieties.  —  M, 
fasciuncula.  Common  and  various. — M.  literosa.  Rare. — M.furuncula 
{bicoloria).     Rare. 

Grammesia  trilinea.     Common  at  sugar  in  1891  ;  scarce  since. 

Caradrina  morpheits,  Lincoln  ;  rare.  —  C.  cubicularis  (qiiadripunc- 
tata).     Near  Skegness  ;  came  rather  freely  to  sugar  in  August. 

Hasina  tenebrosa.  Lincoln  ;  netted  hovering  over  flowers  of  suow- 
berry. 

Agrotis  valligera  {vestigialis).  Near  Skegness;  taken  at  sugar  in 
August. — A.  siiffusa,  Same  time  and  place  as  preceding  species.  —  A, 
saucia.  Lincoln,  &c.  —  A,  se(jetum,  Lincoln  ;  very  common  near 
Skegness  last  August*  —  A.   exclamatiome.      Common  at  sugar.— .4 » 
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corticea.  Lincoln.  —  A.  tritici.  Lincoln;  not  common.  —  A.obelisca. 
Lincoln,  at  sugar  ;  rare. — A.  j>orj)hyrea  (stritfula).  Lincoln,  at  sugar  ; 
larvfe  on  heath  in  March  and  April. 

Triphana  iantltina.  Lincoln  ;  a  few  at  sugar  last  year  only.  —  T. 
fimbria.  Lincoln  and  Skellingthorpe  ;  generally  rare  ;  rather  abundant 
last  year. — T,  interjecta.  Hartsholme  ;  very  rare. — T.  orb  ma  (comes). 
Common. — T.  pronuba.     Swarms  at  sugar. 

Xoctua  aiujur.  Lincoln,  Hartsholme,  &c. ;  larvae  common  on 
sallows  in  April,  also  on  black  currant  and  birch.  Feeds  at  night. — 
.Y.  pltrta.  Lincoln,  &c.,  at  sugar. — .V.  c-nigrum.  Lincoln  ;  swarmed 
at  sugar  in  August  at  Skegness. — X  brunnca.  Hartsholme  ;  larvae  on 
sallows  in  April. — .Y.  ruhi.  Lincoln  ;  Skegness. — N.  umbrosa.  Lin- 
coln ;  rather  scarce.  Netted  flying  over  rough  grasses.  —  xY.  xantho- 
grapha.     Very  common. 

Trachea  (PaiioUs)  jnniperda.  Lincoln,  at  sallows  and  sugar,  March 
and  April ;  larvae  feeding  on  Austrian  pine. 

Taniocampa  gothica,  T.  [Pachnobia)  rubricosa,  T.  instabilis  {incerta), 
T.  stabilis.  At  sallow  blossom  and  sugar. — T.  gracilis.  Eather  rare, 
at  sallow  blossom. — T.  criida.     Rather  common,  at  sallows. 

Orthosia  iipsi/on.  Lincoln  ;  rare.  —  0,  lota,  0.  macilenta.  Harts- 
holme ;  a  few  at  sugar  each  autumn. 

Anchocelis  rufina.  Hartsholme  and  Skellingthorpe  ;  common  last 
year  at  latter  place. — A.  pistacina.     Common. — A.  litura.     Common. 

Cerastis  vaccinii.     Abundant.     C.  spadicea.     Common. 

Scopelosoma  satellitia.     Common. 

Xanthia  cltrago.  Skellingthorpe  ;  not  common,  —  X.  cerago.  At 
rest  on  sallows. — A",  silago.  On  sallows  and  at  sugar. — X.  ferruginea. 
Common  at  sugar. 

Kuperia  fair  ago  [Cosmia  paleacea).     Skellingthorpe. 

Cosmia  {Calymnia)  trapezina.     Common. 

Dianthcecia  capsophdaf  D.  capsincola,  D.  cucubali.     Lincoln  ;  rare. 

Hecatera  serena.     Rather  scarce. 

Folia  fiavicincta .     Not  common . 

Epunda  nigra.     Hartsholme  ;  scarce. 

Miselia  oxyacanthcc.     Hartsholme  ;  common. 

Agriopisaprilifia.     Common  at  Skellingthorpe. 

PIdogophora  meticidosa.  Hartsholme ;  rare.  Swarmed  at  sugar 
near  Skegness  in  August  last. 

Eiiplexia  lucipara.     Rather  scarce. 

Aplecta  iiebulosa.     Hartsholme. 

Uadena  admta.  Rather  common.  —  li.  prutea.  Common. — R. 
dentina.  Scarce.  —  H.  oleracea.  Common.  —  H.  pisi.  Larvte  fairly 
common. — Jl.  thalasaina.     Common. 

Xylocampa  lithorhiza  (areola).     Hartsholme. 

Calocampa  vetusta.  Hartsholme  ;  only  one  specimen  known.—* 
C,  exolcta.     Common. 

Ciicxdlia  umbratica.     Hartsholme  ;  rather  rare, 

Anarta  myrtilli.     Hartsholme. 

llcliodcs  arbuti  (Ileliaca  tenebrata).     Newball  and  Skellingthorpe. 

Brephos  parthenias.     Hartsholme  and  SkelUugthorpe. 

Abrostola  trijdasia  (Habrostola  tripartita).     Lincoln;  rare. 

Plxma  chryaitis.    Common.— P,  tfsiuca.    Lincoln;  netted  in  June- 
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Several  fresh  specimens  at  sugar  near  Skegness  in  August. — P.  iota. 
Rather  common. — 1\  gamma.     Common. 

(ionoptera  libatrLv.     Rather  common. 

Amphipijra  pijramidea.  Hartsholme ;  one  specimen,  end  of  July. 
Afterwards  found  to  be  common  at  Skellingthorpe  in  August. — A. 
trarjojjofjonis.     Lincoln  and  Hartsholme. 

Xcenia  {Mania)  typica.     Lincoln;  common. 

Mania  maura.     Hartsholme  ;  rare. 

Kuclidia  mi.  Common  in  woods  and  on  roadsides. — E.  glypliica, 
Skellingthorpe ;  rare. 

Lea  Road,  Wolverhampton. 


A   CATALOGUE   OF   THE   LEPIDOPTERA   OF  IRELAND. 
By  W.  F.  de  Vismes  Kane,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  212.) 

LEUCANIID.E. 

Leucania  conigera,  Fb. — Very  widely  distributed  and  nu- 
merous, but  in  my  experience  rather  local.  At  Howth  and 
Sligo,  as  well  as  the  paler  type,  a  more  richly  coloured  form 
occurs, — var.  suffasa,  Tutt. 

Leucania  lithargyria,  Esjj.  —  Everywhere  abundant.  The 
varieties  pallida,  Tutt,  and  ferrago,  Fab.,  occasionally  occur.  I 
have  specimens  of  both  from  Lambay  L,  Co.  Dublin. 

Leucania  extranea,  Gn.  —  There  is  a  damaged  specimen  of 
this  rare  insect  in  the  collection  of  the  Hon.  R.  E.  Dillon,  which 
he  assures  me  was  taken  at  Glonbrock,  Co.  Gal  way,  on  sugar, 
between  the  20th  and  25th  July,  1891. 

[Leucania  ohsoleta  was  inserted  in  Mr.  Birchall's  list  in  error.] 

Leucania  littoralis,  Curt.  —  Very  locally  distributed  round 
the  Irish  coast.  Magilligan,  rather  abundant,  Co.  Derry  (C.) ; 
Castlerock,  Co.  Antrim,  (Bw.)  ;  Dollymount,  near  Dublin ;  Ark- 
low  and  Courtown  Harbour,  Co.  Wicklow  (Bw.)  ;  near  Glandore, 
Co.  Cork  (D.) ;  Waterville,  Co.  Kerry,  ab.  The  Irish  specimens 
I  have  seen  are  but  lightly  shaded  about  the  white  central  streak. 

Leucania  impudens,  Hb.  —  "Abundant  at  Killarney  "  (B.). 
Mr.  W.  Salvage  informs  me  that  he  has  taken  it  freely  at 
Mucross.  One  taken,  in  1887,  at  Glonbrock,  of  a  warm  rufous 
tinge  (B.E.D.). 

Leucania  comma,  L. — Widely  distributed,  but  I  have  never 
found  it  in  any  abundance  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Watts  found  it  fairly 
common  at  Belfast.  Our  specimens  are  decidedly  of  a  pale 
type,  with  the  black  lines  not  strongly  marked.     They  often 
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have  a  black  dot  at  the  end  of  the  discoidal  cellule  {nigro- 
jmncta,  Tutt).  I  have  one  dark  example  only  (var.  siiffasay  Tutt), 
from  Glandore,  Co.  Cork. 

Leucania  impura,  Hb.  —  Very  common  throughout  Ireland. 
Our  specimens  seem  to  correspond  with  the  Scotch  form,  being 
pale  in  the  fore  wings  and  dark  in  the  hind  wings.  I  have  seen 
none  with  more  than  three  of  the  five  black  dots  of  Hiibner's 
type  developed ;  nor  have  I  met  with  any  of  the  reddish  form, 
punctina,  Haw. 

Leucania  fallens,  L.  —  Also  a  very  common  insect.  It  is 
very  variable  in  the  colour  of  the  fore  wings.  The  reddest 
example  I  have  seen  is  from  Killynon,  Co.  Westmeath  {Miss  R.), 
and  is  almost  of  a  brick-red. 

Calamia  lutosa,  Hb, — I  have  no  information  of  the  occur- 
rence of  this  species  in  Ireland  from  correspondents,  excepting 
Mrs.  Battersby,  of  Cromlyn,  Co.  Westmeath,  who  has  a  specimen 
which  she  believes  was  taken  by  her.  Probably  it  is  widely 
spread  in  Ireland,  as  I  have  taken  it  (one  specimen)  at  Howth, 
Co.  Dublin;  and  several  at  Markree,  Co.  Sligo  ;  and  Enniscoe, 
on  the  shore  of  L.  Conn,  in  Mayo.  They  belong  to  the  vars. 
piliconiis,  Haw.,  and  caiince,  Steph.,  being  for  the  most  part  of  a 
pale  wainscot  colour,  and  a  few  of  a  reddish  ochreous,  but  all 
possessing  a  transverse  series  of  dots. 

CcENOBiA  RUFA,  Haiv. — Mr.  Birchall  records  Claring  Bridge, 
Co.  Galway,  and  Powerscourt,  Co.  Wicklow,  as  localities  where  it 
is  common.     Mr.  Russ  has  found  it  near  Sligo. 

Tapinostola  fulva,  Hb,  —  Very  widely  spread  through  Ire- 
land, and  common  in  most  marshy  localities.  Brick-red  forms, 
with  and  without  longitudinal  shadings,  occur  near  Derry,  where 
Mr.  Campbell  has  found  the  larvae  feeding  in  the  roots  of  bog- 
cotton.  The  very  white  form,  var.  pallida,  St.,  also  is  frequently 
met  with.  On  the  Oxhill  range,  Co.  Sligo,  fulva  is  extremely 
abundant;  also  Belfast  {IV.);  near  Donegal;  at  Armagh  {J.); 
Counties  of  Monaghan,  Tyrone,  and  Westmeath  ;  at  Howth ; 
near  Naas,  Co.  Kildare ;  and  Dursey  I.,  Co.  Kerry,  are  among  the 
localities  where  I  have  taken  it. 

NoNAGRiA  AuuNDiNis,  Fb,  —  Very  widcly  distributed  through- 
out Ireland.  I  have  rarely  failed  in  finding  the  larvic  wlierever 
the  food-plant  fiourishes  in  any  profusion.  Those  which  I  have 
bred  are  chielly  of  the  dark  blackish  brown  form,  fraterna,  Tr., 
from  the  marshes  on  the  coast  of  Wicklow,  and  from  Glandore, 
Co.  Cork  (pupa)  taken  by  Mr.  Donovan).  Near  Naas,  Co.  Kil- 
dare, very  abundant ;  also  Shannon  Harbour,  near  Banagher, 
Co.  Tipperary  ;  Markree,  Co.  Sligo ;  Enniscoe,  Co.  Mayo ;  Favour 
Iloyal  and  Augher,  Co.  Tyrone  ;  Armagh  {J.) ;  Belfast  {Bw,) ;  near 
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Cork  {S.) ;  and  Limerick  (iV.).  Rats  are  very  destructive  of  the 
larvae  and  pnpa3,  gnawing  the  stems  of  the  food-plant  wherever 
the  insect  is  abundant. 

apamf:w.e. 

GoRTYNA  ocHRACEA,  iJ6.— Probably  much  more  widely  distri- 
buted than  the  few  localities  I  append  would  indicate.  I  have 
never  taken  the  imago.  *'  Common  and  widely  distributed  "  (5.). 
Knocknarea,  Co.  Sligo  {Russ) ;  Greystones,  Co.  Wicklow ;  Clon- 
brock,  Co.  Galway,  one  (R.  E.  D.). 

Hydrcecia  nictitans,  Bork. — The  variations  presented  by  this 
insect  have  been  most  minutely  classified  by  Mr.  Tutt,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  three  chief  forms  discussed.  The  segregation 
of  the  type  and  the  var.  paludis,  Tutt,  seems  to  me  often  to  be 
so  remarkable  as  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether  they  might  not  be 
distinct.  I  have  not,  however,  found  v.  lucens  thus  supplanting 
the  type  in  any  locality,  but  occurring  with  it  in  more  or  less 
abundance,  as  on  the  Wicklow  sandhihs,  whence  Mr.  Tutt  records 
having  received  specimens  from  me.  My  information  at  present 
does  not,  however,  tend  to  support  his  idea  that  v.  paludis  is 
"  a  marsh  or  coast  form."  Though  Mr.  Russ  takes  it  exclusively 
at  Knocknarea,  Co.  Sligo,  the  type  and  v.  lucens  are  to  be  found 
about  eight  miles  further  up  the  coast,  on  the  sandhills  at 
Lissadell.  On  the  east  coast  at  Sutton,  Co.  Dublin ;  and  on 
the  long  parallel  ranges  of  sandhills  and  fens  which  border  the 
Wicklow  coast  for  many  miles,  from  Wicklow  to  Newcastle  and 
Kilcool,  and  again  at  Arklow,  I  have  found  typical  nictitans  to  be 
the  almost  exclusive  form,  with  a  sprinkling  of  v.  lucens,  and  out 
of  a  series  sent  to  Mr.  Tutt  he  only  noted  one  y.  paludis.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  last  year  took  long  series  of  nothing  but  v.  paludis 
(except  two  v.  lucens)  at  the  two  inland  localities  of  Clonbrock, 
Co.  Galway,  and  Mote  Park,  Co.  Roscommon.  At  the  former 
demesne  the  insects  occurred  in  a  field  subject  to  occasional 
Hoods  ;  at  the  latter,  in  ordinary  grass  pasture  land.  At  Favour 
Royal,  Co.  Tyrone,  I  had  a  similar  experience,  and  at  Ardtully, 
Co.  Kerry.  The  distribution  of  these  forms  I  therefore  believe 
requires  further  careful  investigation,  as  it  is  possible  that  only 
striking  specimens  have  been  collected,  and  not  a  fair  average 
sample.  Localities  : — The  insect  is  very  abundant  and  widely 
distributed,  but  I  have  not  noted  its  distribution  in  respect  to  varia- 
tion till  within  the  last  few  years.  Besides  theDublm  and  Wick- 
low sandhills,  where  the  type  is  small,  dark  red,  or  brownish,  with 
broad,  white  (rarely  orange),  reniform  stigmata,  it  occurs  freely 
at  Cromlyn,  Co.  Westmeatb,  where  are  wide  areas  of  flat  bog; 
as  also  at  Euniscor,  Co.  Mayo ;  Killarney ;  -  Altadiawan,  Co. 
Tyrone,  amid  the  moorland  ;  Lissadell,  &c.  Var.  lucens  occurs 
at  Arklow  and  the  Wicklow  sandhills  ;  Lissadell  and  Markree 
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Castle,   Co.   Sligo ;    Mote   Park,   Roscommon   (grisea) ;    and   at 
Dursey  I.,  off  Co.  Kerry.     Var.  paludis,  as  already  given. 

Hydrcecia  micacea,  Esp. — Very  abundant  everywhere,  vary- 
ing much  in  colour  and  size.  In  Donegal,  Mr.  Hart  took  a  series 
averaging  1  in.  2  lines  in  expanse,  a  size  which  I  have  met  with 
occasionally  elsewhere,  as  at  Howth,  where  the  ab.  hrimnea 
occurs,  which  probably  Mr.  Dunlop  mistook  for  H.  petasitis. 
Mr.  Tutt's  vars.  lutea  and  grisea  also  are  taken  with  the  type  in 
various  localities. 

AxYLiA  PUTRis,  L. — Widely  spread,  but  somewhat  local,  and 
occasionally  numerous.  Derry,  ab.  (C.) ;  Armagh  {J.)  ;  Favour 
Royal,  Tyrone;  Drumreaske,  Monaghan,  scarce;  Killynon 
(Miss  R.)  and  Cromlyn  {Mrs.  B.),  Co.  Westmeath;  Greystones, 
Co.  Wicklow,  ab. ;  abundant  at  Cionbrock  {R.  E.  D.)  and 
Kenryle,  Co.  Galway ;  Markree,  and  near  Sligo  {R'Ms)y  pretty 
abundant. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Arthub  G.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

(Continued  from  p.  217.) 

Dandaca,  Walker. 
Steiria  and  Minica,  Walk. 
This  genus  consists  of  a  few  extremely  variable  species, 
identifiable  most  readily  by  the  markings  of  the  under  surface  of 
the  wings  ;  it  is  difficult  to  find  two  examples  in  which  the  pattern 
of  the  upper  surface  corresponds.  The  males  have  the  autenna3 
finely  and  weakly  ciliated,  a  slightly  longer  and  more  robust 
thorax  than  the  females,  and  the  frenulum  and  retinaculum 
slightly  stronger. 

Dandaca  cncidlokles. 
i  Stictoptera  cuculluideSj  Guenee,   Noct.  3,   p.  52,   n.  1883 

(1852). 
?  Steiria  sahohliqua,  Walker,  Lep.  Ilet.  xiii.  p.  1136,  n.  1 

(1857). 
^  S.  siynijera,  Walker,  L  c,  n.  2  (1857). 
$  Minica  conjiueiis,  Walker,  l.c.y  p.  1140,  n.  1  (1857). 
?   Steiria  hunieralis,  Walker,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  vii.  p.  174. 
?  Briarda  contarhata,  Walker,  Proc.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  Glasgow, 

1809,  p.  354. 
^  ,   $   Steiria  variabilis ,  Moore,  Descript.  lud.  Lep»  Atk.  2, 
p.  104  (1882). 
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Asia  and  Africa.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

To  readily  trace  the  ra edification  of  one  variety  of  this  species 
into  another,  it  should  be  arranged  thus : — S.  cucidloideSy  sub- 
obliqua,  humeralis,  conturbata,  variabilis,  confluenSy  signifera.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  D.  colamba  may  be  another  variety  of  the 
female ;  but  as  I  have  not  hitherto  seen  links  to  connect  it  with 
the  above  series,  I  prefer,  for  the  present,  to  regard  it  as  possibly 
distinct.  Mr.  Hampson  tells  me  that  Minica  nigrilinea,  Walk., 
is  a  synonym  of  S.  subobliqua  (and  therefore  of  D.  cuculloides) , 

Grammodes,  Giien. 
Gramviodcs  geometrica. 

Noctua  geometrica,  Fabricius,  Syst.  Ent.  p.  599,  n.  37  (1775). 

Phalcena  ammonia,  Cramer,  Pap.  Exot.  3,  p.  98,  pi.  250,  D. 
(1782). 

Noctua  bifasciata,  Petagna,  Ins.  p.  197  (1787). 

N.  chalciptera,  Borkhausen,  Eur.  Schmett.  4,  p.  771,  n.  350. 

N.  parallelaria,  Hiibner,  Eur.  Schmett.  Noct.  pi.  66,  fig.  324. 

N.  linearis,  Hiibner,  Beitr.  2,  pi.  4,  T. 

Grammodes  congenita,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1443,  n.  7 
(1857).  ^ 

Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia.     In  B.  M. 

Considering  how  this  unfortunate  species  has  been  burdened 
with  names,  it  is  remarkable  how  little  it  varies,  the  chief 
differences  consisting  in  the  width  of  the  transverse  white  bands ; 
if  these  differences  were  locally  constant,  they  might  have  some 
value,  but  they  are  not.  The  Fabrician  type  evidently  had  the 
lower  portion  of  the  outer  band  suffused  with  brown,  as  in  an 
Indian  example  in  our  series. 

Syneda,  Guen. 
Syneda  grandirena. 
Phytometra  grandirena,  Haworth,  Lep.  Brit.  p.  264. 
JEdia  limbolaris,  Hiibner,  Exot.  Schmett.  Zutr.  p.  23,  n.  345, 

figs.  689,  690. 
United  States.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 
Walker  placed  this  species  both  under  Syneda  and  Grammodes. 

Syneda  graphica. 

Drasteria  graphica,  Hiibner,  Exot.  Schmett.  Zutr.  figs.  11, 12. 

Euclidia  capiticola,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv  p.  1461,  n.  7  (1857). 

United  States.    In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Several  of  the  Californian  species  appear  to  me  to  run  so  close 
that,  when  they  come  to  be  bred,  I  fully  expect  they  will  prove  to 
be  no  more  than  varieties  of  one  another. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Oldest  Name  for  Homopyralis  tactus,  Grote. — Prof.  John  B. 
Smith,  in  his  excellent  *  Catalogue  of  North  American  Noctuidne,'  has 
shown  that  Mr.  Grote's  name  of  H.  tactus  was  superseded  by  Walker's 
name  of  Homoptera  zonata  in  1865,  and  earlier  still  by  his  H.  contvactn, 
published  in  1860.  Walker,  however,  described  the  same  species  still 
earlier;  for,  in  his  Catalogue,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1073,  n.  44  (1857),  he  called 
the  same  species  Homoptera  giiadrisirfnata.  It  was  in  the  same  drawer 
with  Walker's  H.  zonata ;  but,  in  consequence  of  its  having  no  locality, 
was  overlooked  by  Prof.  Smith.  Another  very  closely-allied  species  from 
Santarem  stood  next  to  H.  qiiadrisignata  ;  it  only  differs  in  having  the 
post-median  line  of  the  primaries  denticulated  above  (as  well  as  below) 
the  upper  radial  vein  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  doubtfully  distinct. 
Should  this  one  character  prove  as  unimportant  as  one  might  expect  it 
to  be,  the  name  of  H.  dotata,  Walk.,  will  take  priority  over  all  the 
others. — A.  G.  Butler  ;  Natural  History  Museum. 

Note  on  Coccyx  ochsenheimeriana. — This  species  was  first  described 
as  British  by  Mr.  Barrett  in  1878,  from  a  specimen  captured  by  Lord 
Walsingham  among  Pinus  cephalonica  at  Merton,  Norfolk  (E.  M.  M.  xv. 
146).  In  1885,  Mr.  Warren  beat  some  specimens  out  of  spruce  fir  at 
Brandon,  Suffolk,  about  the  middle  of  June,  but  these,  with  the 
exception  of  one  fine  female,  w^ere  in  bad  condition.  Mr.  Boyd  records 
one  example  from  Waltham  Cross,  taken  May  1st,  1893.  I  captured 
two  specimens  in  1893  at  Pinner,  Middlesex ;  one  on  May  22nd  and 
one  on  June  3rd.  This  year  I  visited  the  same  locality  several  times 
during  May,  but  I  only  saw  the  species  on  one  occasion,  viz.,  May  18th, 
when  three  specimens  were  taken  between  4  and  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Probably  C.  ochsenheimeriana  may  be  found  among  spruce  fir  in 
many  other  localities  in  Britain  than  those  mentioned  above,  but  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  species  in  these  islands  is 
very  limited. — Richard  South  ;  Oxford  Road,  Macclesfield,  July,  1894. 

PoLYPHAGous  Larv^e. — It  may  be  useful  and  interesting  to  entomo- 
logists to  know  that  I  have  this  season  found  several  species  of  insects 
in  the  larval  stage  to  be  very  polyphagous.  I  had  feeding  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  one  large  case,  larvae  of  Satumia  carpini,  Sphinx  liijnstri, 
and  Attacus  pernyi,  the  Chinese  oak- silkworm.  The  S.  carpini  larva) 
were  placed,  on  hatching,  upon  sprays  of  plum,  upon  which  they  fed 
until  the  second  age;  S.  Ivjiistri,  similarly  .upon  lilac;  and  A.  pernyi, 
upon  oak.  Up  to  the  second  age  they  were  separately  confined  within 
bags  of  book-muslin,  upon  their  respective  food-plants.  They  were 
then  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  case,  each  batch  being  placed  upon  its 
own  food-plant  apart  from  the  others.  I  found,  however,  they  all  fed 
indiscriminately  upon  the  several  food-plants  named  above ;  and 
*S'.  carpini  from  the  third  stage  fed  exclusively  upon  oak,  by  preference. 
S.  liijustri  also  fed  freely  upon  plum  and  oak;  and  A.  2)ernyi  seemed 
equally  at  home  upon  lilac. — T.  J.  W.  Finch  ;  Swindon. 

Vanessa  c-album. — I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  prove  beyond 
doubt  that  the  dark  form  is  the  type  of  the  first  brood  (in  this  district, 
at  any  rate),  for  I  have  to-day  taken  five  specimens  near  here,  all  freshly 
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emerged  from  the  chrysalis,  and  not  one  of  them  were  of  the  pale 
variety,  which  is  typical  of  the  first  generation  on  the  Continent. 
Two  of  the  specimens  captured  were  sitting  upon  their  empty  pupa- 
skins,  so  that  it  proves  that  the  dark  forms  seen  in  the  early  summer 
are  not  all  hybernated  specimens. — W.  Harcourt  Bath  ;  Birmingham, 
July  14th,  1894. 

**  Smerinthus  tili^  Two  Winters  in  Pupa." — On  May  2nd,  two 
days  after  reading  Mr.  Claxton's  note  on  the  above  {ante,  p.  177),  I  had 
a  fine  dark  female  S.  tilicB,  which  had  been  in  pupa  since  1892.  I  have 
noticed  that  in  most  of  these  cases  of  retarded  emergence,  the  moth 
proves  to  be  of  the  female  sex.  Several  pupae  of  D.  viniila  and 
S.  carpini,  which  I  have  had  for  three  years,  produced  perfect  insects 
last  month,  and  all  proved  to  be  females.  One  expects  the  two  latter 
moths  to  be  erratic  as  to  their  duration  of  time  in  pupa,  but  I  fancy  it 
is  of  rare  occurrence  for  S.  tilice  to  pass  two  winters  in  that  state. — 
N.  F.  Searancke  ;  Mitcheldean,  Gloucester,  June  17th,  1894. 

Plusia  festuc^  Double-brooded. — Is  it  generally  known  that  this 
moth  is  double-brooded  ?  The  first  brood  appears  here  in  June  or 
July,  and  the  second  in  August  or  September.  Newman's  account 
evidently  mixes  up  the  two  broods. — J.  Arkle  ;  Chester. 

Nyssia  HispmARiA. — "Which  is  the  type, — for  authorities  difi'er  upon 
the  point, — the  light  or  the  dark  form?  I  find  the  latter  to  be  the 
type  in  Delamere  Forest.  Some  of  my  correspondents  have  never  seen 
the  dark  form,  although  well  acquainted  with  the  light  one,  which,  by 
the  way,  also  occurs  sparingly  in  Delamere  Forest. — J.  Arkle  ;  Chester. 

A  New  Food  for  Exotic  Silk-producing  Larv.^. — No  doubt 
students  and  breeders  of  the  exotic  silk-producing  Bombyces  will  be 
glad  to  hear  of  a  new  stock-food  upon  which,  I  believe,  all  the  species 
may  be  reared.  I  have  been  successful  in  rearing  the  following 
species,  from  the  egg,  upon  the  common  wild  apple,  usually  known 
as  '*  crab-apple ": — Actias  luna,  Platysamia  cecropia,  Jlt/jjerchiria  io 
(American),  Saturnia  pyri  (European),  Actias  selene  (Indian).  As  is 
well  known  by  all  breeders,  A.  luna  and  A.  selene  are  both  walnut- 
feeders,  and  considerable  trouble  is  often  experienced  in  finding  a 
suitable  substitute  where  walnut  cannot  be  obtained ;  with  me  the 
larvae  took  to  wild  apple  readily  from  the  first. — T.  J.  W.  Finch  ; 
Swindon. 

Aphides  at  Treacle. — When  visiting  my  "treacles"  on  Saturday 
last  (July  7th),  I  found  that  they  were  simply  smothered  with  Aphides, 
mostly  of  the  green  species  ;  and  that,  not  only  on  one,  but  on  every  tree 
I  had  treacled  on  the  Saturday  previous  (June  30th).  Coleoptera  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  but  I  have  never  met  with  Aphides  before  ;  and 
I  should  like  to  know  if  any  other  entomologist  has  had  a  similar 
experience.  My  hunting-ground  is  that  part  of  Epping  Forest  known 
as  **Leyton  Flats." — Kichard  W.  Taylor;  36,  Shacklewell  Lane, 
Hackney,  N.E.,  July  11th,  1894. 

Mr.  Wellman's  Collection. — Collections  of  Lepidoptera  that  find 
their  way  to  the  hammer  are  too  often  made  up  of  so-called  rarities 
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and  unique  varieties  gathered  to»ether  regardless  of  cost,  species  now 
extinct  and  consequently  eagerly  sought  after,  and  a  mass  of  the 
commoner  species  in  the  most  faded  condition  and  utterly  devoid  of 
any  data  that  might  render  them  of  interest.  Mr.  Wellman's  collection, 
whioh  was  dispersed  at  Stevens'  Auction  Rooms  on  July  10th  last,  came 
under  quite  a  different  category ;  there  were  few  rare  or  extinct  species 
or  remarkable  varieties,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  collection  were  in 
unusually  fresh  and  perfect  order,  and  as  a  rule  well  localised,  quite  a 
history  attaching  to  many  of  the  series  or  individuals  as  the  case  might 
be  ;  and  the  result  of  the  sale — about  two  hundred  pounds — appears  to 
show  that  such  conditions  are  appreciated  by  those  who  are  willing  to 
enrich  their  own  collections  on  occasions  of  this  kind.  The  contents 
of  the  three  cabinets  were  divided  into  some  800  lots,  of  which  the 
following  were  among  the  more  interesting : — Lots  1  and  2,  each 
containing  five  Aporia  cratcpffl,  with  sundry  Papilio  ynachaon,  Leuco- 
phasia  sinapis,  &c.,  brought  13/-  and  12/-  respectively.  Lots  6  to  8, 
comprising  seven  each  of  Melitcea  aurinia  and  M.  cinxia,  &c.,  went  for 
8/-  to  10/-  a  lot ;  while  an  under-side  variety  of  the  latter  species, 
figured  in  Newman's  '  British  Moths,*  was  knocked  down  for  32/6 ; 
and  a  specimen  of  Vanessa  antiopa,  taken  on  Clapham  Common  in 
1873,  was  sold  for  20/.  Lots  18  to  20,  which  included  the  TheclcB  and 
some  well-marked  forms  of  Ccenonympha  typhon,  realised  11/-  to  17/- 
each;  an  "hermaphrodite"  Lycccna  icariis,  taken  by  Mr.  Wellmau  on 
Wandsworth  Common  in  18G0,  sold  for  55/- ;  and  two  specimens  of 
Polyommatus  dispar,  both  minus  antenna,  but  otherwise  in  fair 
condition,  for  40/-  and  45/-  respectively.  Lots  26  to  28,  each 
containing  six  Lycana  avion  and  sundry  other  Lycaenidae,  ranged  from 
16/-  to  20/-  a  lot ;  while  Deilephila  galii  brought  from  5/-  to  7/- ;  I), 
livornica  and  Chccrocampa  celerio,  from  10/-  to  15/-  apiece  ;  and  Sesia 
spheyifor7nis,  15/-  to  17/-  a  pair.  The  other  Sesiidae,  in  lots  of  about 
thirty  specimens,  realised  11/-  to  17/-  per  lot ;  while  one  containing  a 
yellow-banded  form  of  S.  myopiformis  reached  26/-.  Twelve  ZygcBna 
exulans,  arranged  in  three  lots  of  four  each,  brought  13/-,  12/,  and 
14/-  per  lot ;  and  an  |  VI  variety  of  Setina  irrorella,  together  with  five 
Nola  centonalis,  &c.,  50/-.  Lots  62  and  63,  each  containing  some 
fourteen  N.  centonalis  and  twelve  N.  albulnlis,  &c.,  were  knocked  down 
at  40/-  and  55/-  respectively.  Lot  64,  sixteen  Lithosia  nmscenia  and 
other  species  of  the  same  genus  at  32/6.  Lot  65,  eleven  L.  caniola  at 
80/-.  An  example  of  CaUimutpha  doininula,  with  hind  wings  of  a 
somewhat  orange-red,  Neineophila  plantayinis  var.  hospita,  and  two  not 
very  striking  varieties  of  Arctia  caia,  were  the  means  of  raising  lot  70 
to  50/-.  Lot  71,  which  included  three  specimens  of  Spilosovia  mendica 
var.  rustica,  and  five  buff-coloured  .S.  menthastri,  brought  22/- ;  while 
lot  72,  in  which  there  were  two  of  each,  realised  only  10/-.  Ten 
specimens  of  Lmlia  canosa  sold  at  an  average  of  over  15/-  each ;  and  a 
couple  of  Cleora  viduaria  for  55/-.  Lot  97,  in  which  were  included 
variable  series  of  Tvphrosia  hiundidaria  and  Gnophos  obscuraria  brought 
82/6  ;  and  lot  100,  containing  the  remainder  of  the  series  of  0.  obscurata, 
the  three  Boletobia  fulininaria,  recorded  by  Mr.  Wellman  in  the  earlier 
numbers  of  the  'Entomologist,'  &c.,  80/-.  Four  Acidalia  circellata, 
with  other  species  of  the  genus,  were  sold  for  16/-;  while  two  other 
similar  lots  reached  20/-  each.     A  specimen  of  Acidalia  hcrbariata, 
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taken  at  rest  on  a  shop  window  in  Oxford  Street  in  1873,  brought  the 
lot  in  which  it  was  included,  together  with  A.  contiguanay  &c.,  up  to 
87/6;  while  a  similar  lot,  minus  the  herbariata,  reached  16/-  only. 
Nine  fine  specimens  of  Acidalia  strigilata,  together  with  A.  emutaria, 
&c.,  were  sold  for  10/-;  while  the  following  lot,  in  which  one  of  the 
A.  emutaria  was  of  a  pinkish  shade,  and  which  included  three 
A.  degeneraria,  one  of  them  of  a  straw-colour,  carried  the  bidding  to 
28/- ;  another  lot,  containing  a  fine  series  of  thirteen  of  the  last-named 
species,  reached  16/-.  An  almost  unicolorous  brown  variety  of  Ema- 
turga  atomaria,  taken  at  a  field  meeting  of  the  South  London  Society 
at  Loughton,  May  24th,  1884,  sent  lot  118  up  to  21/- ;  four  Eupithecia 
ultiinaria  having  the  same  effect  on  lot  144 ;  and  a  specimen  of  Anticlea 
sinuata,  in  which  the  white  band  was  divided,  carried  lot  150  to  28/-. 
Fifteen  bred  Camptogramma  Jiuviata  and  one  Fhibalapteryx  polygrammata 
were  the  evident  cause  of  lot  154  running  up  to  42/- ;  as  were  five  fine 
dark-banded  forms  of  Eucosmia  certata  of  the  following  lot  touching 
22/- ;  three  Drepana  sicula,  received  from  Mr.  Grigg,  of  Bristol,  sold 
for  16/- ;  and  a  pair  of  Dicranura  bicuspis,  from  Mr.  Tester,  for  30/- ; 
six  Bryophila  muralis  var.  iynpar  brought  an  average  of  4/-  each ;  and 
two  Leucania  albijmnctaj  taken  in  the  warren  at  Folkestone  by  Mr. 
Oldham,  reached  35/-;  six  Agrotis  pyrophila  and  five  A.  ashworthii 
realised  16/-;  eight  Plusia  chrysoii,  five  P.  bractaa,  &c.,  21/-;  four 
Toxocampa  cracca^  &c.,  10/- ;  and  so  on. — Robert  Adkin  ;  Wellfield, 
Lewisham. 

The  United  States  Entomologist. — Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  having 
resigned  the  position  of  chief  of  the  Department  of  Entomology  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  Prof.  L.  0.  Howard  has  been  appointed  his 
successor. 


CAPTURES  AND  FIELD  REPORTS. 

Sesia  myopiformis  at  Kensington.  —  I  have  taken  a  specimen  of 
8.  myopiformis  in  the  garden  here.  There  is  a  pear-tree  just  on  the  other 
side  of  ray  boundary-wall,  and  the  specimen  may  have  come  from  it. — 
J.  H.  Leech  ;  29,  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W.,  July  10th,  1894. 

Sesia  conopiformis,  a  Species  new  to  Britain. — Yesterday  I  met 
with  a  female  specimen  of  S.  conopiformis^  Esp.  (=  nomadmformis,  Lasp.) ; 
it  was  beaten  from  buckthorn.  This  species  differs  from  8.  allantiformis 
in  having  three  instead  of  two  yellow  rings  round  the  abdomen,  and  is  most 
like  8.  tipulceformis,  but  in  that  species  the  tuft  is  unicolorous.  A  very 
distinguishing  mark  is — femora  violaceo-nigra.  Staudinger  gives  8.  conopi- 
formis as  being  found  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France.  —  C.  W.  Dale  ; 
Glanvilles  Wootton,  July  20th,  1894. 

Pieris  daplidice  in  Surrey.  —  On  Saturday,  the  7th  inst.,  I  had  the 
very  good  fortune  to  take  a  male  specimen  of  the  rare  Pieris  daplidice  at 
Addington,  near  Croydon.  It  is  a  perfectly  fresh  specimen,  and  T  think 
must  have  emerged  from  the  chrysalis  that  very  morning.  —  Norman  H. 
Joy;  Manor  Road  House,  Beckenham,  July  9th,  1894. 

ENTOM. — AUGUST,   1894.  U 
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Pachetra  LEDCoPHiEA  IN  Kent.— Whilst  on  a  visit' to  Wye,  Kent,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  five  specimens  of  Pachetra  leucophaa,  one 
on  the  wing  on  the  evening  of  June  3rd,  and  four  at  sugar  on  June  7th ; 
three  of  these  latter  were  very  much  worn.  One  of  them,  a  female,  I  kept 
alive,  and  she  has  since  laid  about  fifty  or  sixty  eggs.  Had  the  evenings 
been  warmer  and  more  suitable  for  sugaring,  I  should  doubtless  have  taken 
many  more  specimens,  but  though  I  sugared  regularly  for  eight  nights, 
June  7th  was  the  only  one  on  which  anything  put  in  an  appearance.  I  also 
took  a  good  series  of  that  very  local  insect.  Scoria  dealbata.  My  best 
thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  G.  Parry,  of  Canterbury,  whose  note  on  P.  leucophaa 
(Entom.  xxvi.  295)  induced  me  to  spend  most  of  my  holidays  at  Wye,  and 
who  very  kindly  met  me  on  June  3rd,  and  showed  me  the  localities  for 
both  P.  ImwophcBa  and  S.  dealbata,  at  the  former  of  which  (The  Kneading 
Trough)  a  nephew  of  his  who  accompanied  us  caught  a  fine  specimen  of 
P.  leucophcBa  at  rest  on  a  blade  of  grass. — Geo.  Richardson  ;  19,  Avondale 
Road,  Peckham,  S.E.,  June  21st,  1894. 

Plusta  moneta  in  Kent  and  Surrey.  —  I  picked  up  a  specimen  of 
Plusia  moneta  on  the  staircase  this  morning  when  descending  from  my 
bedroom;  it  must  have  flown  in  to  light  during  or  between  thunder  rains. 
— Sidney  Webb  ;  Maidstone  House,  Dover,  July  7th,  1894.  On  July  3rd 
I  caught  a  specimen  of  P.  moneta  in  the  garden  here. — D.  P.  Turner; 
Tonbridge.  On  the  night  of  July  23rd,  1891,  I  took  with  the  net  a 
specimen  of  P.  moneta  in  my  garden.  1892  and  1893  passed  without 
my  taking  another.  But  on  June  30th  this  year  I  took  a  very  fine  speci- 
men in  my  garden,  and  another  on  the  night  of  July  3rd.— (Rev.)  W.  B. 
Money  ;  Vigo  House,  Weybridge.  This  recent  addition  to  the  British 
Plusiidae  seems  to  have  estabhshed  itself  in  West  Surrey.  It  has  been 
recorded  in  the  *  Entomologist'  as  captured  at  Albury  and  Dorking,  1893, 
with  a  further  record  for  1894.  It  has  been  taken  at  Weybridge  in  1893 
(one  specimen),  and  in  1894,  one  at  least ;  these  have  not  been  recorded. 
On  July  20th  a  male  was  taken  at  Merrow,  near  Guildford,  on  white 
campion  (Lychnis  vespertina)  at  early  dusk.  It  was  sluggish  on  the  wing, 
and  easily  captured.  —  (Rev.)  L.  Robert  Flood  ;  Merrow  Rectory,  Guild- 
ford, July  21st,  1894. 

PiEDISCA   RUBIGINOSA   AND    BUTALIS   CICADELLA   IN  LANCASHIRE. — The 

former  species  has  occurred  on  the  high  moors  among  Scotch  fir  ;  the  speci- 
mens are  larger  than  those  from  Scotland.  I  took  a  very  fine  example  of 
B.  cicadella  near  Fleetwood  on  June  15th  ;  this  species  had  previously  only 
been  taken  by  Messrs.  Dunning  and  S.  Stevens.  The  latter  gentleman 
caught  five  specimens  at  Southend  about  forty  years  ago  ;  one  of  them  he 
sent  to  me,  and  it  has  enabled  me  to  identify  my  recent  capture,  which  I 
might  otherwise  have  had  some  trouble  in  naming.  —  J.  B.  Hodokinson; 
Preston,  June  27th,  1894. 

Sphinx  pinastri  in  East  Anglia. — It  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers  to  know  that  three  larvae  of  Sphinx  pinastri  were  taken  by  me  last 
August  and  September  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  larva)  were  all  found 
on  the  ground,  just  preparatory  to  going  to  earth,  the  time  being  shortly 
after  midday  in  each  case.  The  first  was  found  Aug.  25th,  a  second  on 
Aug.  27th,  and  a  third  on  Sept.  0th.  Two  perfect  specimens  have  emerged 
this  year,  one  pupa  not  surviving  the  winter.  The  food-plant  upon  exami- 
nation proved  to  be  Cedrus  libani  and  C.  deodara,  not  Piiius  sylvestris, 
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which,  I  think,  is  more  usual,  though  several  of  these  latter  trees  stood 
quite  near.  I  may  also  note  that  many  instances  of  this  moth  heing  taken 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aldborough  and  Saxmundham  have  been  recorded 
of  late  years,  but  specimens  were  taken  by  my  brothers  here  one  so  early 
as  1875,  and  two  more  in  the  years  1876  and  1879  respectively.  Since  the 
latter  date  S.  pinastri  has  not  been  taken  in  this  neighbourhood  until  last 
year,  when  the  larvae  were  discovered.  —  A.  P.  Waller  ;  Waldringfield, 
Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  June  27th,  1894. 

Pterostoma  palpina  and  Lithosia  mesomella  at  Delamere  Forest. 
— On  July  22nd,  1893,  I  took  two  nearly  full-fed  larvae  of  P.  palpina  off 
poplar.  They  pupated  a  day  or  two  after.  A  fine  imago  (male)  emerged 
May  31st.  The  only  other  record  I  can  find  for  the  district  is  "  Puddington, 
1  specimen"  (* Macrolepidoptera  of  the  Cheshire  District,'  by  Alfred  0. 
Walker).  On  June  16th,  1894,  I  found  a  fine  fresh  specimen  of  L.  meso- 
mella at  rest  on  a  birch-leaf  close  to  the  ground.  Excepting  the  capture  at 
Tan-y-Bwlch  on  June  9th,  1893  (Entom.  xxvi.  289),  I  am  not  aware  that 
this  species  has  ever  been  previously  taken  in  this  district. — J.  Arkle  ; 
2,  George  Street,  Chester. 

Larva  of  Catephia  alchymista. — On  July  5th  I  went  mothing  with 
a  friend  in  Abbot's  Wood,  near  Eastbourne.  We  happened  to  shake  an 
oak-bough  on  the  chance  of  getting  some  larvae,  when  down  fell  two  larvae, 
which  to  all  appearances  are  those  of  Catephia  alchymista.  They  were 
identified  by  Mr.  Watkins,  of  Villa  Sphinx,  Eastbourne,  who  thought  they 
were  undoubtedly  C.  alchymista.  They  both  spun  up  the  next  day,  before 
I  could  carefully  note  the  markings  ;  but  this  is  the  description  as  far  as  I 
can  remember  : — In  shape  very  much  like  Catocala  nupta ;  colour  reddish 
grey  ;  ventral  area  bluish  white,  with  a  black  spot  on  each  segment,  with- 
out legs  or  claspers ;  very  conspicuous  yellow  collar ;  two  small  pyramidal 
humps  on  the  fifth  segment,  and  two  slightly  larger  on  the  twelfth,  covered 
with  black  hairs.  Down  each  side  was  a  row  of  small  yellow  warts,  one  on 
each  segment,  emitting  one  or  two  black  hairs.  The  whole  dorsal  area 
speckled  with  minute  black  dots.  Calligenia  miniata  was  common  in  the 
wood,  and  Argynnis  aglaia  swarmed  on  Beachy  Head.  —  H.  W.  Shep- 
heard-Welwyn  ;  Glenryde,  Bidborough,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  July  17th, 

[The  5th  of  July  seems  to  be  exceptionally  early  for  C.  alchymista  to 
pupate.  On  the  Continent  the  larva  is  found  from  July  to  September. 
Our  correspondent's  description  of  the  larva  agrees  in  a  striking  manner 
with  that  given  by  Newman  in  *  British  Moths,'  p.  463. — Ed.] 
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South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
May  Mthj  1894.  E.  Step,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair.  It  was 
announced  that  Mr.  T.  W.  Hall,  F.E.S.,  had  been  elected  a  Vice- 
President  in  place  of  Mr.  J.  Jenner  Weir.  Mr.  C.  A.  Briggs  exhibited 
a  variety  of  Lyccena  argiolus,  L.,  having  several  spots  on  the  under 
side  lengthened  into  streaks  and  some  united  ;  also  a  variety  of  Vanessa 
io,  L.,  with  the  eye -spot  only  partially  developed.  Mr.  Hall,  a  specimen 
of  Dicranura  bicuspis^  Bork.,  with  its  cocoon,  and  remarked  how  closely 
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the  cocoon  harmonised  with  the  bark.  Mr.  Fremlin,  a  large  number 
of  bred  aberrations  of  Vanessa  urticcB,  L.,  one  series  being  of  premature 
varieties  ;  another  showing  variation  in  number  and  size  of  the  charac- 
teristic spots  in  the  centre  of  the  fore  wing,  and  ranging  from  only 
one  spot  present  to  four  blotches ;  and  a  third  series  showed  more  or 
less  suffusion  of  the  orange  coloration ;  one  specimen  was  almost 
black.  Mr.  Dennis,  a  number  of  similar  vars.  of  the  same  species, 
together  with  a  specimen  having  a  perfect  and  several  with  an  imper- 
fect band  on  the  upper  wing.  Mr.  Filer,  a  series  of  Nyssia  hispidana, 
Fb.,  taken  in  Epping  Forest  this  year.  Mr.  K.  Adkin,  a  long  and 
variable  series  of  Boarmia  cinctaria,  Schiff.,  bred  from  Co.  Cork  ova, 
one  extreme  form  having  only  a  broad  marginal  dark  band,  a  central 
light  band,  and  a  basal  dark  patch;  also  living  larvae  of  the  same 
species.  Mr.  Henderson,  a  specimen  of  Macroglossa  bombyliformis,  Och., 
taken  at  Brockenhurst  during  Whitsuntide.  Mr.  Billups,  the  following 
new  and  rare  Diptera  : — Chortophila  setaiia^  Mg.,  from  Dulwich ; 
Blepharoptera  inscripta,  Mg.,  from  Oxshott  and  Bromley;  Heteromyza 
atricornis,  Mg. ,  from  Oxshott ;  Hypostena  medorina,  Schnr. ,  from  Oxshott ; 
Sepsis  puTwtuni,  F.,  and  Callomyia  amcena^  Mg.,  both  from  Bromley. 
Also,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Manger,  a  small  collection  of  Australian  Cole- 
optera  and  Homoptera.  Mr.  Hamm,  a  series  of  aberrant  Chryso- 
phanus  phlceas,  L.,  one  example  being  intermediate  between  the  type 
and  var.  scJimidtUj  Gerh. ;  a  series  of  Hybemia  leucophcEaria,  Schiff., 
showing  extreme  range  of  variation  ;  a  series  of  bred  Agrotis  saucia^ 
Hb.,  all  very  light,  and  agreeing  with  the  female  parent;  a  striking 
var.  of  Apamea  unanimis,  Tr.,  having  a  light  grey  cloud  extending  from 
the  apex  of  the  fore  wings  along  the  hind  and  inner  margins  to  the 
base  ;  also  a  specimen  of  Lithosia  griseola,  Hb.,  of  a  brown  instead  of 
a  leaden  hue.  Mr.  Williams,  a  long  bred  series  of  Pieris  napi,  L., 
showing  extreme  variation,  and  read  a  short  paper  thereon.  Mr.  Sauze, 
insects  taken  at  Seal  Chart  during  the  Society's  Field  Meeting  on 
May  19th.  Mr.  Turner,  two  specimens  of  the  rare  homopteron,  Cen- 
trotus  cornutm,  taken  by  Mr.  Lewcock  at  the  same  place.  Mr.  Step 
read  a  paper  entitled  "  Land  Crabs." 

June  14:th. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Tugwell,  a  series  of  varieties  of  Spilosoma  lubricij)eda^ 
Esp.,  the  product  of  a  cross  between  var.  radiata  and  var./twciatrt,  and 
read  notes  ;  three  specimens  of  hybernated  Vanessa  antiopa,  L.,  with 
pale  margins,  from  Montreal,  Canada ;  a  series  of  Asteroscopus  nubecu- 
losa,  Esp.,  bred  from  Rannoch  ova,  some  of  which  had  been  in  pupa 
three  years  ;  also  bred  specimens  of  Aleticis  pictaria,  Curt.,  from  the 
New  Forest.  Mr.  Frohawk,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Fremlin,  a  var.  of 
Apatura  iris,  L.,  from  Berlin,  intermediate  between  the  type  and  var. 
iole,  Schiff.  ;  on  behalf  of  Mr.  South,  a  dwarf  captured  specimen  of 
Euchlo'e  cardamines,  L.,  measuring  only  IJin.  in  expanse,  and  another 
specimen  with  the  apical  patch  of  two  shades  of  yellow ;  also  an  ovum, 
in  situ  on  a  nettle-leaf,  of  Vanessa  c-album,  L.,  together  with  larvffi  of 
the  same  species,  showing  all  five  stages  of  growth.  Mr.  Manger,  a 
large  collection  of  insects  of  all  orders,  captured  on  the  steamship 
•  Kara'  by  Capt.  T.  Walker  during  a  voyage  to  New  York  and  Shanghai 
and  back.  It  was  interesting  to  note  a  specimen  of  Acherontia  atropos, 
L.,  from  Shanghai.     Some  species  shown  were  new.     A  discussion 
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ensued  as  to  the  distribution  of  species  and  the  distances  from  land  at 
which  insects  have  been  noticed.  Mr.  Edwards,  specimens  of  Papilio 
priamus  and  P.  hewitsonii.  Mr.  West  (Greenwich),  specimens  of 
Cryptocephalus  nitidulus,  Gyll.,  and  C.  coryli,  L.,  from  Box  Hill;  also 
two  very  rosy  males  of  Smerinthus  populi,  L.,  which  had  been  attracted 
by  a  bred  female.  Mr.  Filer,  a  long  bred  series  of  Smerinthus  fopidi, 
L.,  among  which  was  a  male  of  the  female  coloration  ;  one  specimen 
had  emerged  in  August  of  last  year,  and  in  this  example  the  discoidal 
spot  on  the  primaries  was  much  smaller  than  in  the  rest  of  the  brood, 
which  went  their  usual  period.  Mr.  Turner,  a  series  of  Cymatophora 
ridens,  Fb.,  from  the  New  Forest,  a  larva  of  the  same  species,  and  a 
pupa  of  Melitaa  aurinia,  Rott.  The  Report  of  the  Field  Meeting  at 
Reigate  was  then  read. 

June  28^/i.  —  The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  G.  A.  Scorer  was 
elected  a  member.  Mr.  C.  Fenn  exhibited  a  bred  series  of  Geometra 
pajnlioimria,  L.,  from  one  brood,  of  which  some  larvae  were  not 
yet  fully  fed  ;  a  specimen  of  Heliothis  peltigera,  Schiff.,  having  the 
blotch  in  the  dark  border  of  the  hind  wing  very  large ;  a  very  long 
series  of  Selenia  lunaria^  Schiff.,  showing  spring,  summer,  and  inter- 
mediate forms  from  one  batch  of  ova ;  and  a  Mantis  from  Australia. 
Mr.  R.  Adkin,  specimens  taken  during  the  Society's  Field  Meeting  at 
Reigate,  including  the  specimen  of  Pachetra  leucophaa,  View.,  previously 
reported,  and  vars.  of  Lyccena  icarus,  Rott.,  and  L.  bellargus,  Rott. 
Mr.  Dennis,  ova  and  young  larvae  of  Bombyx  rubi,  L.,  from  Reigate. 
Mr.  Manger,  a  specimen  of  **  British  Coral,"  Lepralis  foliacea,  El.  & 
Sol.,  taken  from  a  portion  of  the  French  Atlantic  Cable  about  sixty 
miles  from  Brest.  Mr.  Turner,  a  long  series  of  Lyccena  hellargus,  Rott., 
from  Box  Hill,  showing  all  the  ordinary  variations,  some  of  the  females 
having  a  considerable  amount  of  the  male  coloration.  A  discussion 
took  place  as  to  the  scarcity  and  lateness  of  insects  this  year,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  Geometrae. 

July  IWi. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited  a 
bred  series  of  Dianthcecia  nana,  Rott.,  from  Unst,  all  very  dark  and 
some  unicolorous ;  and  a  yellow-banded  var.  of  Sesia  myopiformis,  Bork., 
from  Mr.  Wellman's  collection.  Mr.  Oldham,  series  of  Rumia  cratm- 
gata,  D.  L.,  including  one  with  a  very  well  developed  waved  line  on  all 
four  wings;  of  Noctua  triangulmn,  Hufn.,  and  of  Dasychira pudibunda, 
L., — all  bred  this  year,  from  Epping  Forest ;  also  insects  taken  at 
Wisley  on  July  7th.  Mr.  Dennis,  varieties  of  Epinephele  ianira,  L., 
including  a  fine  xanthic  specimen.  Mr.  Auld,  a  long  bred  series  of 
Phorodesma  smaragdaria,  Fb.,  from  Essex,  one  specimen  having  only 
the  discoidal  spots  present.  Mr.  C.  A.  Briggs,  a  specimen  of  the  rare 
lacewing  fly,  Nothochrysa  capitata,  Fb.,  taken  at  Wisley.  Mr.  Edwards, 
two  specimens  of  Omithoptera  crcesus  from  Batchian,  Papilio  gyas  from 
India,  and  P.  electra.  Mr.  Perks,  the  egg  of  a  Coccinella  deposited  on 
the  point  of  a  thorn.  Mr.  Turner,  series  of  Lycmna  minima,  Fues., 
from  Galway,  showing  gradual  diminution  of  spots  on  the  under  side  ; 
a  brown-suffused  var.  of  L.  astrarche,  Bgstr.,  from  Reigate;  and  an 
asymmetrical  var.  of  Smerinthus  tilim,  L.  Mr.  Turner  read  the  Report 
of  the  Field  Meeting  on  July  7th  at  Wisley,  and  Mr.  Carrington  made 
some  remarks  upon  the  scarcity  of  Lepidoptera  in  that  district,  and 
noted  the  abundance  of  Neuroptera. — Hy.  J.  Turner,  Hon.  Report  Sec. 
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North  London  Natural  History  Society. — The  annual  excursion 
to  the  New  Forest  took  place  on  Friday,  May  11th,  1894.  The  party 
journeyed  down,  as  usual,  by  the  5.50  p.m.  train  from  Waterloo,  and 
arrived  at  Lyndhurst  about  half-past  nine.  The  gentlemen  were 
quartered  at  No.  2,  Lynwood,  where  the  accommodation  was  in  every 
way  satisfactory ;  the  ladies,  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Robbins,  were 
at  the  Swiss  Cottage.  The  weather  during  the  journey  was  dull  and 
often  rainy.  Saturday  morning  broke  with  a  lowering  and  murky  sky, 
and  a  north-east  wind,  but  undeterred  by  these  unpleasant  weather 
prognostications,  Messrs.  Battley,  Tremayne,  and  Nicholson  put  on 
mackintoshes  and  sallied  forth  to  work  the  fences  before  breakfast.  It 
immediately  began  to  rain,  but  this  had  no  effect  on  the  lepidopterists, 
who,  having  finished  their  round,  and  only  taken  two  Melanijype 
Jiuctuata  and  one  Euinthecia  vulgata,  started  larva-beating  up  Beechen 
Lane.  The  rain  ceased  for  a  time,  and  then  came  down  harder  than 
before.  Off  the  very  first  oak  Mr.  Battley  beat  a  young  larva  of 
Agriopis  aprilina,  and  Mr.  Tremayne  subsequently  beat  another.  Other 
larvsB  beaten  were  Oporabia  dilutata,  Hemithea  strigata^  Miselia  oxy- 
acanthcB  (some  very  nice  lichen  forms),  Himera  pennaria,  Hybernia 
defoliaria,  H.  aurantiaria,  Phigalia  pedaria,  Nyssia  hispidariu,  and 
Calymnia  trapezina.  Asphalia  ridens  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence  ; 
Eupiihecia  ahbreviata  was  also  not  seen  in  the  larval  state,  and  all  the 
larvas  were  in  a  very  backward  condition.  After  breakfast,  when  the 
sun  was  shining  brightly,  the  whole  party  started  up  Beechen  Lane 
for  Denny  Wood.  Aryynnis  eiiphrosyne  was  the  first  insect  taken  on 
the  wing,  and  these  were  subsequently  discovered  to  be  out  in  fair 
numbers.  So  also  was  Euchlo'e  cardamiiies,  whilst  hybernated  Gonop- 
teryx  rhanini  might  be  called  plentiful.  One  or  two  eggs  of  the  latter 
were  found,  but  the  buckthorn  was  not  well  advanced.  The  trees 
generally  were  fairly  forward,  except  the  oaks,  amongst  which  there 
was  a  very  vast  difference,  some  of  them  being  almost  fully  out,  whilst 
others,  perhaps  close  by,  were  only  just  shooting.  The  bracken  was 
very  low.  More  larva-beating  took  place,  and  the  birch  in  particular 
was  thrashed  for  larvsB  of  Breplws  parthenias  and  Asphalia  fiavicomis  ; 
but  although  one  or  two  small  examples  of  the  former  were  taken,  the 
latter  was  not  seen.  As  the  members  proceeded  towards  Denny,  soli- 
tary specimens  of  Lycana  argiolm  turned  up  in  some  numbers.  Their 
condition  was  very  variable,  except  the  females,  all  of  which  appeared 
to  be  fresh.  The  same  remark  applied  to  Pararge  egeria,  which  was 
also  about.  Scarcely  any  GeometraB  appeared  to  be  out.  Genista 
anglica,  on  the  well-known  "Bombyx  heath,"  was  searched  for  larvsB 
of  Fseudoterpna  pruinata,  but  although  two  specimens  turned  up  on  the 
very  first  plant  searched,  no  others  were  found.  Messrs.  Smith,  Rob- 
bins,  Battley,  Harvey,  and  Woodward  pushed  on  across  Denny  Bog  to 
Stubby  Copse,  and  succeeded  in  taking  several  specimens  of  Macro- 
glossa  bombyliforinis  by  working  along  the  railway  line,  where  the  insect 
was  found  last  year.  They  also  obtained  Syrichthus  malvcs,  Nisoniadcs 
tageSf  and  Euclidia  glyphica  in  lovely  condition,  the  colouring  of  the 
specimens  being  unusually  fine.  On  Sunday  morning  Messrs.  Smith, 
Tremayne,  Robbms,  Battley,  Harvey,  and  Woodward  worked  through 
Holland's  Wood  to  a  spot  where  Melitcsa  aurinia  is  said  to  occur.  This 
species  was  not  seen,  however,  and  was  probably  not  out.     A  few 
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specimens  of  Nemeobius  lucina  were  taken,  and  one  specimen  of  Thecla 
rubi  by  Mr.  Battley.  Dusking  was  tried  in  Beechen  Lane  and  White- 
heath  in  the  evening,  but  though  several  Geometers  were  about,  the 
result  was  still  unsatisfactory.  Two  specimens  of  Ligdia  adustata  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Woodward,  and  Pachycnemia  hippocastanaria  was  taken 
by  several  of  the  members.  Subsequently  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers, with  the  exception  of  Messrs.  Tremayne,  Battley,  and  Woodward, 
worked  across  the  heath  on  to  the  Matley  Eoad,  the  result  being  about 
forty  specimens  of  Scodiona  helgiaria.  On  Monday  morning  several  of 
the  members  were  out  before  breakfast.  Mr.  Battley  obtained  Loho- 
phora  hexajJlerata  from  the  fences,  and  then  unsuccessfully  worked  the 
heath  on  the  Matley  Road  for  Scodiona  belgimia,  which  he  had  failed 
to  obtain  the  previous  night.  Subsequently,  as  he  was  returning  via 
Beechen  Lane,  he  beat  a  half -grown  larva  of  Apatura  iris  off  the  very 
same  sallow-bough  from  which  he  had  obtained  one  two  years  before. 
Mr.  Woodward  succeeded  in  beating  a  couple  of  larvaB  of  Thecla  quercus. 
After  breakfast  the  whole  party  started  for  Rhinefield  via  Gritnam 
Wood.  The  usual  Lepidoptera  were  about.  Several  specimens  of 
Lycana  argiolus  were  taken,  including  females  in  good  condition.  And 
P.  egeria,  G.  rhamni,  A.  euphrosyne  in  the  wood,  and  Ematurga  ato- 
maria  on  the  heath,  occurred  in  its  usual  numbers.  The  rhododendron 
avenue  was  reached  about  midday,  but  the  flowers,  with  only  a  few 
exceptions,  were  not  yet  out.  Only  one  or  two  specimens  of  Macro- 
glossa  fuciformis  were  seen,  but  these  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  con- 
dition ;  the  species  was  supposed  to  be  just  emerging.  The  party 
returned  home  via  Hurst  Wood,  and  left  Lyndhurst  about  7  o'clock 
that  same  evening,  reaching  Waterloo  soon  after  10  p.m.  As  regards 
Entomology,  the  backwardness  of  the  season  rendered  the  holiday 
less  successful  than  in  former  years.  Had  Whitsuntide  fallen  later, 
collecting  would  doubtless  have  been  much  more  profitable.  As  it  was, 
except  among  the  early  butterflies,  and  one  or  two  particular  species, 
like  M.  bombyliformis,  there  was  little  work  to  be  done  by  day  ;  whilst, 
with  the  exception  of  Scodiona  belgiaria,  the  absence  of  GeometraB 
rendered  dusking  an  almost  total  failure.  Sugar  was  not  tried.  But 
perhaps  the  party  did  more  work  in  other  branches  of  Natural  History 
than  has  been  done  on  previous  occasions,  and  in  any  case  the  unani- 
mous verdict  of  the  members  who  attended  the  excursion  was  that  the 
holiday  thoroughly  sustained  its  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  events  in  the  "  North  London "  year.  —  Lawrence  J.  Tre- 
mayne, Hon.  Secretary. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — June  18th,  1894.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Bradley  in  the  chair.  Mr.  C.  F.  Haines,  of  Stourbridge,  and  Mr.  R. 
W.  FitzGerald,  of  Uley,  Dursley,  Glos.,  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society.  The  insects  captured  on  the  Cotswolds  during  the  recent 
visit  of  the  Society  were  shown  as  follows  : —  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley, 
Lepidoptera  and  Diptera,  &c. ;  the  Lepidoptera  included  a  specimen  of 
Thecla  rubi,  with  no  trace  of  the  white  markings  on  the  under  side. 
There  were  many  Diptera,  including  Syrphus  triangulifer^  an  addition 
to  our  list,  Cheilosia  chrysocoma,  Brachyopa  bicolor,  and  other  nice  ones 
not  as  yet  satisfactorily  identified.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright,  Diptera 
only  ;  these  included  Syrphus  annulipes,  Zett.,  new  to  our  list,  Gymno- 
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chata  viridis,  and  other  TachnidaB,  and  one  or  two  doubtful  insects,  upon 
which  he  read  a  few  notes.  Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau,  Hymenoptera,  in- 
cluding Osmia  xanthomelana^  Andrena  bucephala,  Nomada  ochrostoma, 
a  remarkably  dark  form  of  Bombus  muscorum,  &c.  Other  insects, 
Lepidoptera,  &c.,  were  shown  by  Messrs.  A.  W.  Walker  and  W. 
Bowater.  Mr.  B.  G.  Rossiter  exhibited  a  few  Lepidoptera  recently 
taken  at  Wyre  Forest,  Choerocampa  porcellus,  Notodonta  dictaa,  &c. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright,  a  small  box  containing  a  few  rare  Diptera, 
including  the  three  closely  allied  species  of  Syrphm  annulatus,  S. 
vittigerj  and  S.  lineola,  Zett.  ;  the  last  species,  the  naming  of  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Verrall,  is  a  further  addition  to  our 
British  list  of  Syrphi.  The  box  also  contained  one  specimen  of 
Platychirus  spathulatuSj  Rnd.,  from  Conway,  a  species  just  added  to 
our  list,  on  the  strength  of  two  specimens  from  Devonshire,  by  Mr. 
Verrall. — Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 

Midland  Railway  Natural  History  Society. — June  4<A,  1894.  The 
second  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  the  Midland  Institute  ;  Mr.  T. 
Hey,  President,  in  the  chair.  After  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
meeting,  Mr.  F.  W.  G.  Payne  exhihited.  EuGhlo'ecardami7ies,Pierisnapif 
Spilosoma  luhHcipeda,  Cilix  spinula,  Evunelesia  albulata,  Rumia  cratagata^ 
Abraxas  ulmata,  captured  near  Derby.  Mr.  Hey,  Bombyx  7'ubi,  bred 
from  Bournemouth  larvae,  Ccenonympha  painphilus,  Polyommatus  phloeas, 
Heliodes  arbuti,  taken  near  Ashchurch. 

July  2nd.  —  The  President  in  the  chair.  Captures  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  J.  Hill,  T.  Hey,  and  F.  Payne.  Mr.  Hill  gave  a  practical 
demonstration  of  larva  preserving  and  mounting,  which  was  followed 
with  great  interest.  The  first  field  day  was  announced  for  Saturday, 
July  7th,  to  Whatstandwell. — F.  W.  G.  Payne,  Hori.  Assist.  Sec. 
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Abstract  of  Proceedings  of  the  South  London  Entomological  and  Natural 
History  Society  for  the  years  1892  and  1898,  together  with  the 
Presidents' Addresses.  8vo,  pp.  160.  Hibernia  Chambers,  London 
Bridge.     1894. 

Whatever  objection  may  be  taken  to  the  delay  in  publication, 
this  Society  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  production  of  a 
most  interesting  volume.  In  the  Address  for  1892  (C.  G.  Barrett) 
the  subject  of  protective  mimicry  in  Lepidoptera  is  treated  in  a  lucid 
and  instructive  manner;  whilst  that  for  1898  (J.  J.  Weir)  deals 
almost  entirely  with  Entomology  and  its  pursuit,  and  includes 
valuable  remarks  on  some  important  works  published  during  the  year. 
Only  matters  of  more  than  passing  interest  have  been  abstracted  from 
the  Proceedings,  and  of  the  papers  published  the  following  are  useful 
contributions  to  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal: — "Remarks  on 
Pieiis  napi  and  allied  forms,"  *'  Notes  on  the  wet  and  dry  seasons' 
forms  of  certain  species  of  Rhopalocera,"  and  ''Isochromatous  Lepi- 
doptera," by  J.  J.  Weir ;  "  Notes  on  the  Cocoons  of  Eriogaster  lanestrisf' 
and  "My  Summer  Holiday,"  by  R.  Adkin  ;  "Notes  on  the  unusual 
abundance  of  Polyonmiatus  phUeas  in  1898,"  by  F.  W.  Hawes. 
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EDITORIAL. 

We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  Assistant  in  Zool.  Dept., 
British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.),  S.  Kensington,  has  consented  to 
act  on  the  Reference  Committee  of  this  Journal. 


ABNORMAL  EXAMPLE   OF  ZYQMNA   TRIFOLIl, 


The  extraordinary  specimen  of  Z,  trifolii  figured  above  has 
been  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Christy,  who  took  it  on  June  18th 
last  in  West  Sussex. 

On  the  right  side  the  hind  wing  is  entirely  absent,  whilst  on 
the  left  side  a  wing  similar  in  shape,  colour  and  markings  to  the 
normal  fore  wing  occupies  the  position  of  the  ordinary  hind 
wing.  The  right  fore  wing  is  not  so  well  developed  as  that  on 
the  left. 

In  his  letter  accompanying  this  remarkable  insect,  Mr.  Christy 
mentions  that  Z.  trifolii  did  not  occur  this  year  in  his  district  in 
anything  like  last  year's  numbers,  and  that  eight  or  ten  examples 
of  an  orange-red  form  were  captured,  but  only  four  specimens  of 
the  yellow  form  were  observed. 

RioHABD  South. 
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THE  COPROPHAGOUS  LAMELLICORNS ;  A  REVISED  LIST 
OP  SPECIES  BELONGING  TO  THE  GENERA  PACHY- 
LOME  BUS,  KiRBY,  AND  ATEUCHVS,  Weber. 

By  John  W,  Shipp, 
Assigtant  in  the  Hope  Dept.,  Oxford  University  Museum. 

The  name  Scarabceus  was  adopted  by  the  ancients  to  denote 
the  sacred  beetle  of  the  Egyptians,  and  is  derived  from  the 
African  word  Kephra,  meaning  circle  or  cypher,  and  probably 
has  reference  to  the  round  pellets  of  dung  and  mud  which  the 
beetles  use  for  depositing  their  eggs.  Kephr  is  probably  the 
root-word,  and  is,  according  to  Clarkson,  analogous  to  the  Greek 
word  Kapobos,  the  Latin  word  Scarahceus,  and  the  English  word 
crab.  The  beetle  was  regarded  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  to 
represent  the  sun,  and  as  such  was  worshipped  by  them,  and 
introduced  into  their  hieroglyphical  writings.  Amulets — models 
of  the  beetle — carved  both  in  wood  and  in  a  kind  of  soft  stone, 
have  been  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  sarcophagi ;  most  of 
those  which  have  come  under  my  notice  were  embalmed  with 
the  mummified  body,  and  were  covered  on  the  flat  side  with 
hieroglyphics. 

A  specimen  of  Ateuchus  cegyptiorurriy  Latr.,  was  found  in  a 
sarcophagus  which  was  opened  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  metallic 
colour  has  slightly  faded.  It  is  thought  by  some  entomologists 
that  A.  sacevj  Linn.,  is  the  beetle  which  was  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians. 

As  the  word  ScarahcBus  was  applied  by  Linnaeus  to  represent 
the  whole  tribe  of  Lamellicorns,  the  name  Ateuchus^  Weber, 
should  rightly  be  adopted  for  the  genus  instead  of  Scarahceus, 
In  the  Annals  Soc.  Ent.  Belgique,  xvii.  Lansberge  classifies  the 
Scarabaeidae  (Ateuchites)  as  follows  : — 

Ai.      i.ji  •    (Ateuchides,  s.  s. 

Canthonides  vrais 


ScarabaeidaB-i  Canthonides 


^Sisyphides 


Mentophihdes 

Epilissidos 

Epirhinides 


If  the  name  Scarahceus  is  to  be  dropped  in  favour  of  Ateuchus ^ 
the  primary  division  ought  properly  to  be  Ateuchidae. 

Burmeister  (Stettiner  Ent.  Zeit.  xxxiv.  pp.  403 — 407),  in  a 
paper  entitled  "  Lamellicornia  Argentea,"  commences  a  revision 
of  the  Coprides  of  the  La  Plata,  and  divides  the  Scarabaiidae 
(Ateuchida?)   into   four  families: — 1,  Ateuchidae;  2,  Copridae; 
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3,  OnitidsB ;  4,  Onthophagidae.  The  first  of  these  he  divides 
into — 1,  Eucraniidae ;  2,  Coprobiidae.  I  would,  however,  divide 
the  Ateuchites  with  Burmeister,  and  the  most  natural  divisions 
are  to  be  found  in  the  following  table  :— - 


Ateuchites- 


i.  AteuchidsB 


ii.  Copriadae 
iii.  OnitidsB 
Viv.  OnthophagidaB 


i.  AteuchinaB 


ii.  CanthoninaB 


jii.  Sisyphinae 


jAteuchini 

(Eucraniini 

'Canthonini 

Mentophilini 

Epilissini 

Epirhinini 


The  first  section  (Ateuchini)  contains  the  genera  Pachylomera, 
Ateuchus,  Circellium,  Sceliages,  and  Gymnopleurus,  which  are 
furnished  with  wings,  and  have  the  sutures  distinct. 

I.  Body  winged,  intermediate  coxae  more  or  less 
separated,  sutures  always  distinct,  body 
more  or  less  rounded,  generally  de- 
pressed above,*  alike  in  both  sexes.  An- 
tennae 9-jointed. 
A.  Anterior  legs  destitute  of  tarsi ;  outer  edge 
of  the  elytra  smooth,  not  sinuate. 

a.  The  apex  of  the  four  posterior  tibiae  pro- 

duced into  a  single  spur. 

aa.  Anterior  femora  strongly  swollen, 
toothed  on  the  outer  edges,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  strong  spur  or  tooth  on 
the  under  side  in  the  males  .         .  PACHYLOMERUs,Kirby. 

bb.  Anterior  femora  normal,  without  a 

spur  on  the  under  sides,  in  the  males     Ateuchus,  Weber 

(ScARAB^Eus).     (Authors). 

b.  Apex  of  the  intermediate  tibiae  truncate, 

furnished  with  two  small  spurs  ;  inter- 
mediate coxae  more  separated ;  apex  of 
posterior  tibiae  truncate,  and  furnished 
with  one  spur, 
aa.  Metasternum  smooth  and  flat,  body 
subhemispherical,  edge  of  clypeus  with 
three  indentations  forming  two  small 
round  teeth  in  centre;  the  four  pos- 
terior legs  are  furnished  on  their  edgee 
with  a  number  of  small  spines  ;  anterior 
tibiae  shortish,  furnished  with  three 
teeth  on  the  outside  edge     .         .         .  Circellium,  Latr. 


Except  in  Circellium. 


X  2 
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bb.  Metasternum  cuneiform  (wedge-like) ; 
body  much  resembling  Ateuchus ;  edge 
of  clypeus  furnished  with  six  teeth,  the 
two  centre  ones  being  produced,  and 
having  a  semicircular  indentation  be- 
tween them;  anterior  tibiae  longer, 
slender,  curved  inwards  towards  the 
apex,  and  furnished  with  four  teeth  on 
the  outside  edge  ....  Sceliages,  Westw. 

B.  Anterior  legs  furnished  with  tarsi ;  meta- 
sternum cuneiform  ;  outer  edge  of  ely- 
tra sinuated  laterally  near  the  base      .  Gymnopleurus,  Illig. 

LAMELLICOENIA. 

Tribe.  Ateuchites. 
Family.  Ateuchid^. 
Subfamily.  Ateuchin^. 
Section  i.  Ateuchini. 
Genua  1.  Pachylomerus,  Kirby,  Zool.  Journ.  iii.  p.  520  (1828). 
femoralis,  Kirby,  Zool.  Journ.  iii.  p.  520,  pi.  xiv.  f.  1  (1828)  ; 
Bertolon,  Nouv.  Comment.  Ac.  Bonsu.  x.  p.  390  (1849). 
horridus,  Boheman,  Ins.  Cafifr.  ii.  2,  p.  179  (1848). 
opacus,  Lansberge,  Col.  Hefte  xii.  p.  4. 
Ethiopian  Region.     1,  3.      Caffraria ;    Trop.  Africa ;    Cape 
Colony  ;  Limpopo ;  Zambezi ;  Lake  N'Gami ;  Matabili-land. 

Pachylomerus  was  given  by  Kirby  to  a  large  species  of 
Ateuchus  with  the  anterior  femora  much  swollen  and  dilated. 
Indeed,  such  gigantic  femora  seem  quite  out  of  place  on  the 
insect. 

The  male  differs  from  the  female  in  being  furnished  with  a 
short  stout  spur  on  the  under  side  of  the  anterior  femora  in  the 
centre  towards  the  outer  margin.  The  females  appear  to  have 
the  under  side  of  the  anterior  femora  plain.  The  clypeus  is 
divided  into  three  lobes,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  4-toothed. 

P,  opacus y  Lansberge,  does  not  appear  to  differ  horn,  femoralis, 
Kirby,  in  any  definite  particulars. 

The  habits  of  Pachylomerus  are  similar  to  those  of  Ateuchus. 

Genus  2.  Ateuchus,  Weber,  Obs.  Ent.  p.  10  (1807). 

Scarahaus,  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  12,  ed.  i.  2,  p.  545  (1767). 

ActinophoruSy  Creutzer,  Ent.  Vers.  p.  79. 

HeliocantharuSy  McLeay,  Horae  Ent.  ii.  p.  497. 

SehasteoSy  Westwood,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  iv.  p.  225. 

ScarahcBUSy  Panzer,  McLeay,  Mulsant,  Harold,  &c. 

This  is  the  Scarahceus  of  Linnaeus  and  other  authors.  The 
species  are  peculiar  to  the  Old  World,  and  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  described  species  are  found  in  the  Ethiopian 
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Kegion,  in  the  divisions  1,  2,  3,  of  Wallace.  No  species  seem  to 
occur  in  the  4th  subregion,  viz.^  that  of  Madagascar,  although  it 
is  not  improbable  that  one  or  two  of  the  numerous  species  which 
occur  on  the  mainland  may  be  also  found  on  the  island. 

Mruginosus,  cupreus^  and  savignyi  are  found  in  subregions 
1,  3  ;  lamarki  in  1,  2  ;  morhillosiis  in  2,  3  ;  isidis  occurs  in  the 
1st  subregion,  and  also  in  the  Palsearctic  subregion  2.  The 
majority  of  species,  however,  are  found  in  subregions  1  and  3. 

The  Palsearctic  Eegion  produced  ten  species,  most  of  them 
being  found  in  subregion  2,  a  few  only  being  found  in  the  1st 
subregion  ;  while  in  the  3rd  subregion  only  acuticolliSf  Mots., 
and  sacer  var.  typhon,  Fisch.,  are  found. 

The  Oriental  Eegion  produces  hrahminus  and  gangeticus  from 
the  2nd  subregion;  devotus,  erichsoniy  and  sanctus  from  the  1st. 
An  undescribed  species  in  the  Hope  Collection  comes  from  Assam, 
in  the  3rd  subregion. 

Ateuchus  consists  of  species  having  the  body  rounded,  gene- 
rally depressed  above  alike  in  both  sexes,  antennae  9-jointed, 
with  a  leaf-like  club.  The  four  posterior  tibiae  are  slender,  elon- 
gate, not  abnormally  truncated  or  dilated  at  tips,  obliquely  trun- 
cated, and  furnished  with  a  single  spur  at  the  apex.  The  outer 
margin  of  the  elytra  is  smooth.  The  clypeus  is  divided  into 
three  lobes,  the  outer  edge  being  furnished  with  six  teeth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


LIFE-HISTORY    OF     VANESSA     C-ALBUM. 
By  F.  W.  Frohawk,  F.E.S. 

My  success  in  working  out  and  completing  the  life-history  of 
this  interesting  butterfly  this  season  is  entirely  due  to  the  great 
kindness  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  of  Leominster,  who  was  good 
enough  to  send  me  a  fine  living  female  (the  only  specimen  she 
knew  of  taken  during  the  past  spring),  which  I  received  on 
April  14th  last. 

On  the  following  day,  April  15th,  I  placed  the  butterfly  upon 
a  growing  plant  of  stinging  nettle  {Urtica  dioica),  but  both  that 
day  and  the  following  were  too  dull  to  induce  her  to  deposit. 
The  morning  of  the  17th  being  brighter,  I  supplied  her  with 
sugar  and  water,  which  she  imbibed  apparently  with  great  relish 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  enclosing  her  upon  the  plant,  I 
placed  it  in  the  full  sunshine.  Upon  examining  the  plant  shortly 
afterwards,  I  was  pleased  to  find  a  few  eggs  had  been  deposited, 
and  by  the  afternoon  I  found  twenty-three  eggs  were  laid,  the 
majority  of  them  being  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  and 
as  many  as  seven  on  one  leaf,  the  others  distributed  over  the 
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plant,  and  a  few  upon  the  gauze  covering.  From  that  day  until 
the  morning  of  the  21st  no  eggs  were  laid,  the  weather  remaining 
very  dull,  without  a  single  gleam  of  sunshine;  during  those 
three  days  she  remained  perfectly  still  sitting  head  downwards, 
in  which  attitude  I  invariably  found  her  while  resting ;  on  April 
21st  she  again  deposited.  The  following  table  of  dates  and 
number  of  eggs  deposited  may  be  of  interest : — 


April 


May 


June 


17th  

2l8t     

23rd  

1st    

2nd  

5th    

10th    

11th    

18th    

14th    

17th    

18th   

18th  to  24th 

24th    

25th    

1st    


Number  of  eggs  laid. 


65 


75-^ 


23 

few 

few 

( several 
[ several 

40 

10 

10 

20 

25 

17 
/few 

none  during  cold 

25 

16 
110 


Total  276 


The  female  died  on  June  3rd,  having  lived  in  my  possession 
for  fifty  days,  during  which  time  I  fed  her  at  frequent  intervals, 
about  every  other  day,  according  to  the  weather.  From  the 
above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  forty  was  the  greatest  number  of 
eggs  deposited  in  a  single  day.  Comparatively  few  were  laid 
during  the  afternoon,  the  morning  sun  being  the  most  suitable. 

In  the  interesting  letter  from  Mrs.  Hutchinson  received  with 
the  specimen,  alluding  to  V.  c-album  she  remarked,  "  They  will 
sometimes  lay  as  many  as  seventy  or  eighty  eggs";  therefore, 
from  the  large  number  this  particular  female  deposited,  un- 
doubtedly it  was  the  full  complement  of  eggs.  The  ova  are  laid 
singly,  and  principally  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  and 
generally  many  upon  one  leaf. 

The  ovum  measures  in  height  /^  in.,  is  of  an  elongate 
spheroid  form,  smallest  at  the  crown;  there  are  either  ten  or 
eleven  glassy  white  longitudinal  keels  which  run  from  the 
crown  to  the  base ;  they  all  commence  at  the  edge  of  the  oper- 
culum, leaving  the  central  portion  of  the  summit  bare;  they 
are  highest  at  the  commencement,  decreasing  in  height  as 
they  descend  and  forming  merely  fine  ribs  after  traversing  the 
upper  half,  and  finally  disappearing  on  reaching  the  base ;  they 
have   the   appearance  of  tinted  glass  and  are  of  a  glistening 
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whiteness ;  the  spaces  between  the  keels  are  slightly  concaved, 
and  very  slightly  ribbed  transversely,  only  showing  on  that 
portion  of  the  egg  which  is  in  high  light.  The  colour  is  a  clear 
green  with  whitish  granulations,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  fine 
cellular  pattern  and  appearing  somewhat  under  the  surface,  and 
only  visible  on  the  shaded  portion  of  the  shell ;  the  base  is 
rounded  and  apparently  smooth;  the  operculum  is  granular  and 
slightly  convex. 

I  examined  a  large  number  of  eggs,  and  found  the  keels  to  be 
either  ten  or  eleven  m  number,  but  eleven  to  be  most  frequent. 
The  colour  begins  to  change  about  four  days  before  hatching, 
gradually  turning  more  opaque  and  somewhat  yellower,  and 
showing  a  darkish  blotch  about  the  middle  which  slowly  grows 
more  distinct,  and  then  the  dark  head  of  the  larva  appears 
visible  under  the  surface  of  the  crown ;  the  egg  then  deepens  into 
a  dark  grey-green,  and  finally  the  crown  becomes  black.  The 
young  larva  makes  its  exit  by  eating  away  the  operculum  until 
the  aperture  is  sufficiently  large  to  allow  its  head  to  protrude, 
when  it  crawls  very  slowly  out  of  the  shell  and  at  once  creeps  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  thereon  spins  a  slight  web  and 
commences  feeding. 

On  May  4th,  iarvso  began  to  hatch  out  from  the  eggs  first 
deposited,  having  been  about  seventeen  days  in  the  egg.  Directly 
after  emergence  the  little  larva  measures  x"2  in.  in  length.  The 
body,  legs,  and  claspers  are  of  a  pale  ochreous  tinged  with 
green,  especially  on  the  anterior  segments ;  the  4th,  6th,  8th, 
10th  and  11th  segments  are  rather  darker  than  the  rest  of  the 
body,  these  five  segments  being  of  a  rusty-brown  hue,  giving 
the  larva  a  somewhat  banded  appearance ;  each  segment  con- 
sists of  large  swollen  prominences,  those  on  the  dorsal  surface 
being  very  large  and  elevated,  those  of  the  lateral  region  are 
more  compressed;  the  dorsal  pair  on  each  segment  are  the 
largest,  and  from  the  apex  of  each  rises  a  long  gently  curving 
hair  tapering  ofi'  into  a  very  fine  point ;  the  sub-dorsal  pair  are 
conical  in  form  and  are  united  at  their  bases,  and  one  placed 
slightly  above  the  other,  the  lowest  one  being  directly  above  the 
spiracle ;  both  these  terminate  by  a  long  hair,  the  upper  one 
curving  forwards  and  the  lower  one  curving  backwards  ;  im- 
mediately below  the  spiracle  is  a  double  globular  wart,  the 
anterior  portion  bearing  two  hairs,  one  curving  slightly  forwards 
and  downwards,  the  other  directed  backwards  and  downwards, 
the  posterior  half  bears  one  hair  which  curves  upwards  and 
backwards.  All  the  hairs  are  simple,  finely  pointed,  and  have 
bulbous  bases  excepting  the  dorsal  ones ;  all  are  black  with  light 
tips.  The  claspers  are  very  ample,  and  have  two  delicate  whitish 
finely  pointed  spines,  both  directed  downwards ;  the  foot  is  black. 
The  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  larva  has  a  granular  effect, 
especially  on  the  under  surface,  where  it  is  clothed  with  ex- 
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tremely  minute  blackish  points ;  the  head  is  shining  black  and 
beset  with  hairs ;  the  spiracles  are  black.  When  nine  days 
old,  and  before  the  first  moult,  it  measures  ^  in.  long.  The 
ground  colour  is  clear  brown  inclining  to  ochreous  (palest  on  the 
under  surface),  and  chequered  with  dark-brown  and  white,  and 
studded  with  black  warts,  each  emitting  a  long  hair  as  described 
above,  but  now  all  the  hairs  are  stiffened  and  appear  as  fine 
bristles;  the  dorsal  half  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  5th,  7th  and  9th 
segments  are  white,  also  the  greater  part  of  the  anal  segment ; 
the  remaining  segments  are  brown  dorsally  (appearing  dark- 
brown  from  the  presence  of  the  black  warts  on  the  sienna-brown 
ground  colour),  which  form  a  strong  contrast  with  the  white ;  the 
entire  surface  is  particularly  glossy,  and  the  white  resembling 
marble.     The  head,  legs,  and  claspers  remain  unchanged. 

The  larva  generally  rests  in  a  nearly  straight  position,  but 
sometimes  a  good  deal  curved  in  the  form  of  a  fish-hook,  but  more 
often  only  slightly  curved ;  it  lives  entirely  upon  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  leaf,  and  spins  a  fine  layer  of  silk  between  the  ribs 
upon  which  it  rests.  After  each  meal  it  turns  round,  and 
retracing  its  steps  rests  in  the  same  place  as  before,  and  with  its 
head  furthermost  from  the  part  eaten ;  it  feeds  upon  the  spines, 
smaller  ribs,  and  whole  substance  of  the  leaf  excepting  the 
largest  mid-ribs,  making  large  perforations  in  the  leaf.  During 
the  act  of  defecation  the  larva  elevates  the  posterior  end,  and, 
curving  the  anterior  part  of  its  body  round,  it  takes  the  excrement 
in  its  mouth  and  jerks  it  away ;  if  not  successful  in  its  first 
attempt  to  jerk  it  aside,  it  brushes  it  from  its  mouth  with  the 
long  stiff  dorsal  hairs  on  the  hinder  segments. 

Directly  after  emergence  from  the  egg  the  larva,  upon  being 
touched,  exudes  a  bead  of  greenish  black  fluid  from  its  mouth, 
and  remains  immediately  afterwards  perfectly  still,  as  if  para- 
lysed, but  only  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  seconds. 

Since  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  the  weather  remained  dull  and 
cold,  the  average  day  temperature  being  only  about  52° ;  there- 
fore the  growth  of  the  larvae  during  the  first  stage  was  un- 
doubtedly considerably  retarded.  The  first  moult  occurred  on 
May  14th,  when  a  large  number  moulted. 

Before  second  moult  the  larva,  when  fourteen  days  old, 
measures  -i^  in.  in  length,  and  rather  stout  in  proportion ;  the 
ground  colour  is  pale  drab,  shading  into  ivory-white  on  the 
lateral  and  under  surface,  chequered  with  brownish  black ;  there 
are  seven  longitudinal  rows  of  spines  placed  medio-dorsal,  sub- 
dorsal, super-spiracular,  and  sub-spiracular,  each  spine  termi- 
nating in  a  rather  long  finely-pointed  bristle,  and  bearing  other 
shorter  and  very  fine  bristles  ;  all  the  spines  are  black,  excepting 
those  on  the  5th,  7th,  and  9th  segments  of  the  medio-  and  sub- 
dorsal rows,  which  are  white,  the  white  spreading  over  the  dorsal 
surface  of  those  segments,  and  is  very  conspicuous  ;  the  bases  of 
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the  dorsal  spines  on  the  •2nd  and  3rd  segments,  as  well  as  the 
greater  portion  of  the  first  and  last  segments,  are  of  the  same 
ivory-white  colour  ;  there  are  no  spines  on  the  1st  segment ;  the 
head  is  shining  black,  with  two  short  blunt  tubercles  on  the 
crown,  one  on  each  lobe,  and  emit  a  number  of  black  bristles ; 
the  surface  of  the  head  is  scattered  with  numerous  black  hairs  ; 
the  legs  are  black  and  white,  the  claspers  whitish  with  black 
extremities.  They  rest  in  the  same  attitude  as  in  the  previous 
stage,  and  always  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf. 

Second  moult,  May  21st.  After  the  second  moult,  twenty- 
six  days  old,  it  measures  xV  in.  long  ;  the  body  is  cylindrical  and 
of  uniform  thickness  throughout ;  the  ground  colour  is  of  a  dark 
olive-brown,  reticulated  with  white  along  the  dorsal  and  sub- 
spiracular  region  ;  the  dorsal  pair  of  spines  on  the  2nd  and  3rd 
segments  are  amber-yellow,  those  on  the  4th  segment  (where  the 
medio-dorsal  series  commences)  are  all  black ;  the  three  dorsal 
spines  of  the  5th  segment  are  paler  yellow,  and  creamy  white  on 
the  7th,  9th,  and  12th ;  all  are  black  on  the  6th,  8th,  10th,  and 
11th  segments  ;  all  the  spines  are  furnished  with  very  finely 
pointed  black  spinelets ;  the  creamy  white  surrounding  the  bases 
of  the  white  and  pale  amber  spines  form  large  conspicuous 
markings.  All  other  details  are  similar  to  the  previous  stage, 
and  their  habits  are  the  same. 

Third  moult,  June  1st.  Shortly  before  the  fourth  moult,  and 
thirty-four  days  old,  it  measures,  while  extended,  ^-^  in. ;  the 
ground  colour  is  black,  the  6th  to  10th  inclusive  segments  have 
the  dorsal  surface  encircling  the  medio-  and  sub-dorsal  spines  of 
a  milky  white  colour,  the  11th  segment  has  the  anterior  half 
white ;  all  the  dorsal  spines  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  seg- 
ments are  amber-yellow;  all  the  super-spiracular  spines  are 
black,  and  are  situated  on  amber-yellow  crescentic  markings ; 
those  of  the  sub-spiracular  series  are  greyish,  and  placed  on  a 
creamy-white  streak ;  a  curved  amber-yellow  streak  passes 
directly  below  the  spiracles,  which  are  outlined  with  whitish  ; 
the  body  is  encircled  by  two  white  lines  at  the  segmental 
divisions,  but  those  on  the  anterior  part  being  pale  yellow. 

Fourth  and  last  moult,  June  8th.  After  fourth  moult  and 
fully  grown,  forty-five  days  old,  it  measures  from  IJ  in.  to  If  in. 
in  length,  when  extended  while  crawling ;  the  body  is  almost 
uniform  in  thickness,  the  first  and  last  segments  only  being  the 
smallest ;  each  segment  is  much  swollen  round  the  middle,  so 
that  the  larva  has  the  appearance  of  being  tightly  girdled  at  the 
juncture  of  each  segment;  there  are  seven  longitudinal  rows  of 
spines  from  the  4th  to  11th  segments  inclusive,  which  are  situated 
in  the  following  order ;  each  having  a  medio-dorsal,  sub-dorsal, 
super-spiracular,  and  sub-spiracular  spine,  the  medio-dorsal 
spine  being  a  little  in  advance  of  the  rest ;  the  2nd,  3rd,  and 
12th  segments  have  each  four  spines  ;  all  those  on  the  2nd,  8rd, 
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4th,  and  5th  are  amber-yellow,  excepting  the  sub-spiracular, 
which  are  white ;  all  the  other  spines  on  the  body  are  white, 
excepting  the  super-spiracular  series,  which  are  tinged  with 
ochreous ;  all  the  spines  are  branched,  each  branch  or  spinelet 
is  tipped  with  amber,  and  each  spine  also  emits  a  number  of  very 
fine  white  hairs ;  the  1st  segment  is  without  spines,  but  has  a 
transverse  series  of  short  and  slender  orange  tubercles,  each 
terminating  by  a  fine  pale  hair  curving  forwards ;  the  head  in 
front  is  flattened  and  square,  the  lobes  of  the  crown  are  swollen, 
and  each  surmounted  by  a  short  club-like  knob  directed  forwards 
and  outwards ;  upon  the  clubbed  apex  are  five  or  six  minute 
orange  spines,  each  bearing  a  long  fine  amber-coloured  hair  ; 
other  similar  spines  are  dotted  over  the  face,  the  ground  colour 
of  the  head  is  dull  black,  with  a  pale  ochreous  central  A -shaped 
mark,  and  a  short  orange  streak  in  front  on  each  lobe  of  the 
crown.  The  ground  colour  of  the  body  is  black,  reticulated  with 
lilac-grey  ;  the  anterior  half  of  the  body  is  transversely  ringed 
with  amber-yellow  at  the  segmental  divisions,  and  those  on  the 
posterior  half  are  white  dorsally  and  yellow  laterally  ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  segments 
is  amber-yellow  ;  from  the  6th  to  10th  segments  inclusive  have 
almost  the  whole  of  the  dorsal  surface  white,  with  a  short  oblique 
black  mark  in  front  of  each  sub-dorsal  spine,  also  a  smaller 
black  spot  in  front  of  the  medio-dorsal  spines,  and  a  fainter  one 
behind ;  the  white  surrounds  the  sub-dorsal  spines,  and  is  bor- 
dered below  by  velvety  black,  then  by  a  rich  deep  orange  wavy 
longitudinal  super-spiracular  band,  and  a  similar  but  paler 
orange  sub-spiracular  band,  both  being  united  by  an  oblique 
narrow  streak  of  deep  orange,  passing  immediately  behind  the 
spiracles  ;  on  these  bands  are  placed  the  spines  ;  a  short  straw- 
yellow  streak  occurs  anterior  to  and  just  above  the  claspers  ;  at 
the  base  of  each  clasper  is  a  row  of  four  or  five  small  orange 
warts,  each  bearing  a  fine  white  hair;  the  body  has  several 
minute  warts  sprinkled  over  the  surface,  each  emitting  a  delicate 
white  hair ;  the  legs  are  shining  black ;  the  claspers  grey  at  the 
base,  shining  black  in  the  middle,  with  pale  ochreous  extremities. 
When  about  to  suspend  itself  for  pupation  the  white  of  the  dorsal 
surface  changes  to  a  greyish  hue. 

The  larvae  are  gregarious,  living  generally  in  small  companies, 
but  sometimes  many  will  crowd  upon  a  certain  leaf ;  their  habits 
are  similar  in  all  stages,  the  usual  resting  attitude  resembling 
the  form  of  a  fish-hook.  The  larva  suspended  itself  for  pupation 
on  June  20th,  and  pupated  the  following  day,  the  larval  state 
lasting  forty-seven  days. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  CATALOGUE   OF  THE  LEPIDOPTERA   OF  IRELAND. 

By  W.  F.  de  Vismes  Kane,  M.A.,  M.R.I.A.,  F.E.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  240.) 

Xylophasia  rurea,  Fh. — Common  everywhere.  Irish  speci- 
mens appear  to  be  generally  more  marbled  and  brightly  variegated 
than  the  common  run  of  English.  The  type,  with  grey  ground 
and  dark  markings,  is  not  frequently  met  with  (Howth,  Kings- 
town, Drumreaske,  Monaghan,  and  Sligo).  Some  examples  have 
the  ordinary  markings  very  strongly  contrasted  with  the  pale 
ground  colour,  approaching  forms  from  the  Hebrides,  in  Mr. 
Barrett's  collection;  and  others  from  Mr.  Reid,  of  Aberdeen. 
The  forms  ochrea,  flavo-rufa,  and  intermedia,  of  Tutt,  are  taken 
as  aberrations  in  Ireland,  the  latter  at  Drumreaske.  The  var. 
combusta  occurs  very  frequently  with  type,  and  seems  distributed 
everywhere,  and  varies  from  a  rich  mahogany  colour  to  a  choco- 
late-brown, which  latter  is  rare.  Localities  :  abundant  at  Farn- 
ham,  Co.  Gavan,  and  Favour  Royal,  Tyrone ;  Drumreaske,  Co. 
Monaghan,  Armagh  (J.) ;  Markree  and  about  Sligo ;  Clonbrock 
{R,  E,  D.)  and  Ardrahan,  Co.  Galway ;  Howth,  Co.  Dublin ; 
Kenmare  and  Killarney,  Co.  Kerry.  When  compared  with  the 
ordinary  Scandinavian  form,  we  have  in  Ireland  both  the  greyer 
type  and  much  more  richly  variegated  forms.  Our  var.  combusta 
is  identical. 

Xylophasia  lithoxylea,  Fb, — Widely  distributed  and  pretty 
common. 

Xylophasia  sublustris,  Esp. — A  local  insect,  and  apparently 
more  abundant  in  Connaught  than  the  other  provinces.  The 
Irish  moth  is  of  a  very  ruddy  tone,  usually  strongly  marked  with 
rust-coloured  design,  and  belongs  to  Hiibner's  var.  lithoxylea. 
Occasional  specimens  have  the  rust-coloured  patches  fainter; 
and  Clonbrock  produces  the  palest,  and  Banagher  the  ruddiest 
Irish  examples  that  I  know.  Favour  Royal,  Co.  Tyrone ;  Howth, 
Cabra  a  few  (C.  G,  B.),  Co.  Dublin;  Tinahely,  Co.  Wicklow, 
one  {Bw.)'y  Cromlyn  {Mrs.  B.)  and  Killynon  {Miss  H.),  Co. 
Westmeath  ;  near  Banagher,  King's  Co.,  very  abundant  ; 
Dromineer,  Co.  Tipperary,  abundant;  Glaring  Bridge,  very 
abundant  {B.) ;  common  at  Clonbrock  {R.  E.  D.)  and  Ardrahan 
{Miss  N.),  Co.  Galway;  Knocknarea,  abundant  {Russ),  and 
Markree,  Co.  Sligo. 

Xylophasia  monoglypha,  Hufn. — Universally  common.  The 
varieties  presented  by  this  insect  do  not  appear  to  be  topo- 
morphic,  with  the  exception  mentioned  below.  A  brightly 
variegated  form,  with  a  very  black  design  on  an  almost  white 
ground,  is  common   at  Kilcool,   Co.  Wicklow,   and  occurs   at 
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Clonbrock,  Co.  Gal  way,  Howtli,  Favour  Eoyal,  Co.  Tyrone,  and 
near  Cavan.  With  it  the  var.  cetliiops  and  the  greyish  brown 
type  also  occur.  The  var.  hrunnea  of  Tutt  is  rare ;  I  have  seen 
specimens  in  the  North  and  West,  and  in  Co.  Louth.  The  vars. 
cethiops  and  infuscata  are  widely  spread  over  most  parts  of 
Ireland,  with  the  type.  The  localities  below  refer  to  both,  there 
being  no  distinctive  character  notable,  except  the  comparative 
depth  of  colours.  Common  at  Eenvyle,  Connemara;  and  Lambay 
I.  near  Howth ;  and  not  rare  at  Favour  Eoyal,  Co.  Tyrone,  and 
Castlebellingham,  Co.  Louth.  Also  at  Derry  (0.) ;  Toberdaly 
and  Banagher,  King's  Co. ;  Killynon,  Westmeath ;  Magilligan, 
Co.  Derry ;  Armagh  {J.) ;  Sligo  and  Markree  Castle,  occasional ; 
and  similarly  throughout  Cork  and  Kerry  generally.  The 
suffused  brown  form  var.  obscura,  Tutt,  is  also  widely  distributed, 
and  appears  to  be  a  local  form  on  some  of  the  rock  islands  off 
the  Kerry  coast. 

Xylophasia  hepatica,  L,,  var.  charactereay  Hb. — Very  local, 
and  not  numerous.  The  few  Irish  specimens  taken  up  to  the 
present  seem  referable  exclusively  to  the  rich  liver-coloured 
mottled  form.  Powerscourt,  Co.  Wicklow  {Greene) ;  Kingstown, 
Co.  Dublin,  one  specimen  {S.  B.F.);  Farnham,  Cavan ;  Favour 
Eoyal  and  Altadiawan,  Co.  Tyrone ;  and  Eoche's  Point,  Co.  Cork. 

DiPTERYGiA  scabriuscula,  L, — One  at  Clonbrock,  Hon.  E. 
Dillon. 

Cloantha  polyodon,  Clerck. — One  at  sugar,  July,  1891,  at 
Clonbrock,  Co.  Galway,  by  Hon.  E.  Dillon  (Entom.  xxvii.  170). 

Aporophyla  australis,  Bdv. — Coast  of  Wicklow,  and  Water- 
ford  (Entom.,  1872,  p.  140).  Sand-hills  off  Wexford  Harbour, 
not  scarce.  Those  I  have  taken  at  the  latter  locality  are  some- 
what strongly  marked  with  black. 

Neuria  reticulata,  Vill. — Local  and  scarce.  One  at  Kings- 
town many  years  ago  {Greene) ;  one  at  Glandore  (D.) ;  three  at 
Eoche's  Point,  Co.  Cork. 

Neuronia  popularis,  Fb. — Generally  distributed,  and  in  some 
localities  very  abundant,  as  at  Clonbrock,  and  on  the  Wicklow 
coast. 

Char^as  graminis,  L. — Universally  common.  Of  the  various 
aberrations  described  by  Mr.  Tutt,  most  occur  sporadically 
throughout  Ireland,  including  var.  hibernicus,  Curt.,  which, 
however,  I  have  never  seen.  The  most  varied  series  I  have  met 
with  was  taken  on  the  shores  of  L.  S willy,  Co.  Donegal,  by  my 
friend  Geo.  V.  Hart,  LL.D. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NOTES  ON  THE    SYNONYMY  OF  NOOTUID  MOTHS, 
By  Arthur  G.  Butler,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.,  &o. 

(Continued  from  p.  241.) 

Panula,  Guen, 
Panula  inconstans. 

Panula  inconstans^  Guenee,  Noct.  3,  p.  59,  n.  1892  (1852). 

Ophiusa  narranSy  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1828  (1858). 

Athymra  tetragona,  Walker,  Z.  c,  Suppl.  8,  p.  965  (1865). 

St.  Domingo,  Honduras,  and  Jamaica.     In  B.  M. 

This  moth  is  nearly  allied  to  Melipotis,  and  varies  even  more 
than  the  species  of  that  genus.  In  spite  of  Guenee' s  locality,  I 
doubt  its  occurrence  in  North  America ;  any  way,  the  example 
labelled  ^^ Panula  inconstans"  in  Grote's  collection  was  Melipotis 
cellaris.  Walker's  0.  narrans  is  typical  P.  inconstans,  and  of  the 
same  sex  as  Guenee's  type.  In  view  of  the  variability  of  this 
genus,  I  do  not,  for  a  moment,  believe  in  the  specific  distinctness 
of  the  named  forms  of  the  allied  genus  Synedoida.  Nevertheless, 
until  proved  to  be  mere  sports  of  one  variable  species,  I  retain 
them  under  their  distinctive  names. 

Homoptera  vilisy  Walk.,  appears  to  be  a  Euholina, 

Elousa,  Walk. 

Masehia,  Walk. 

Elousa  albicans. 
2  Elousa  albicans,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1119,  n.  1  (1857). 
(^  Erastria  includens,  Walker,  I.  c,  xv.  p.  1761  (1858). 
^  Masebia famelica,  Walker,  I.e.,  xv.  p.  1772,  n.  1  (1858). 
St.  Domingo.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 
In  my  opinion,  Homcea,  Guen.,  is  best  placed  here. 

Pantydia,  Guen. 

Pantydia  sparsa. 
Pantydia  sparsa,  Guenee,  Noct.  2,  p.  437,  n.  1308  (1852). 
P.  recondita.  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p.  1039,  n.  3  (1857). 
Toxocampa  orthosiodes,  Walker,  I.  c,  Suppl.  8,  p.  873  (1865). 
Australia  generally.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Pantydia  metaspila. 
Toxocampa  metaspila,'WB}keY,  Lep.  Het.  xiii.  p. 1032,  n.l2  f  1857|. 
Ophiusa  pallidilinea,  Walker,  I.  c,  xv.  p.  1832  (1858). 
Toxocampa  moolla,  Swinhoe,  P.  Z.  S.,  1885,  p.  459,  pi.  xxvii., 

fig.  10. 
Hypcetra  sordida,  Butler,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  1886,  p.  414. 
Ceylon,  Poona,  Java,  Fiji.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 
My  determination  of  the  genus  of  this  species  was  nearer  to 
the  mark  than  either  Ophiusa  or  Toxocampa ;  the  latter  is,  of 
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course,  wildly  incorrect,  since  Toxocampa  belongs  to  the  Trifidse 
of  Guenee.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in  P.  metaspila  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Pantydia:  Toxocampa  atriplaga,  Walk.,  from  Natal, 
must  be  referred  to  the  same  genus. 

Walker's  Poaphila  ingemia  (=Phoheria  atomaris,  Hiibn.)  and 
P.  porrifiens  {=  hasigutta,  =  Lyssia  orthosioides,  Guen.)  from  the 
United  States,  which  somewhat  resemble  P,  metaspila,  are  species 
of  Ophisma  allied  to  the  European  0.  lunaris,  Schifif. 

Ophyx,  Guen, 

Ophyx  ochroptera. 
Ophyx  ochroptera,  Guenee,  Noct.  3,  p.  234,  n.  1644  (1852). 
Ophisma  resignans,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1385,  n.  36  (1857). 
Moreton  Bay.    In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Celiptera,  Guen, 
Celiptera  frustulum. 

Celiptera  frustulum,  Guenee,  Noct.  3,  p.  308,  n.  1767  (1852). 

Litomitus  elojigatus,  Grote  (see  Check-List,  p.  41,  n.  1260). 

Remigia  discissa,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  Suppl.  3,  p.  1009  (1865). 

United  States.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

In  my  opinion,  Guenee's  genus  Nymhis  cannot  be  very  distant 
from  Celiptera,  and  I  fail  to  see  how  to  distinguish  it  generically 
from  Phurys ;  on  the  other  hand,  Phurys  helvina,  Guen.,  is  a 
Celiptera,  whilst  Nymhis  iniqua  goes  better  with  Phurys,  The 
three  genera  are,  I  believe,  only  separable  by  pattern,  for  the 
relative  lengths  of  the  palpal  joints  will  not  separate  them.  In 
N.  iniqua  the  third  joint  of  the  palpi  in  the  male  is  as  long  as 
the  second,  and  therefore  does  not  bear  out  Guenee's  character, 
**le  troisieme  article  moitie  moins  long  que  le  second,"  which  is 
only  true  of  the  female.  Of  course,  Phurys  arcuata,  Walk., 
cannot  be  generically  distinguished  from  Nyjnhis  textilis,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  figure  of  the  latter  species.  I  have 
therefore  placed  it,  for  the  present,  under  that  generic  heading. 

Celiptera  optahilis. 
Phurys  optahilis,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1485,  n.  14  (1857). 
Poaphila  hasilinea.  Walker,  Char.  Het.  Lep.  p.  54,  n.  91  (1869). 
Honduras,  Limas,  Espiritu  Sancto.     Types  in  B.  M. 
This  species  is  very  suggestive  oi  Nymhis  textilis,  but  the  arched 
second  pale  stripe,  bounding  the  dark  external  area,  is  wanting. 

Celiptera  helvina, 
Phurys  helvina,  Guenee,  Noct.  3,  p.  307,  n.  1765  (1852). 
P,  lineolaris.  Walker  (not  Hiibner),  Lep.  Het.  xiv.  p.  1483 

n.  9  (1857). 
Honduras  and  Bogota.     In  Coll.  B.  M. 

Phurys  glans,  Grote,  would  stand  better  under  this  genus 
near  C .  frustulum* 
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PoAPHiLA,  Guen. 
Phurys.  Guen. 
In  his  description  of  Phurys,  Guenee,  comparing  it  with  his 
genus  PoajMla,  says : — "  II  est  manifesto  qu'ils  doivent  etre 
separes,  et  il  est  difficile  d'expliquer  pourquoi."  Well,  I  agree 
with  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  and  I  fail  to  follow  the  first 
part ;  therefore  I  sink  Phurys  as  a  worthless  synonym.  Under 
his  first  species,  P.  vinculum ,  Guenee  himself  says : — **  Cette 
espece  lie  le  genre  Poaphila  et  le  genre  Phurys  J"  This  should  be 
conclusive ! 

(To  be  oontinued.) 


ON  THE   LEPIDOPTEROUS   GENUS  HEXERIS  OF  GEOTE. 
By  a.  G.  Butler,  Ph.D. 


Of  this  genus  Grote  says  that  it  seems  distantly  related  to 
Syllectra,  and  that  in  its  colour  and  ornamentation  it  resembles 
some  of  the  Geometridae.  He  concludes  that  it  is  a  Noctuid,  on 
the  ground  that  the  lower  radial  of  the  primaries  is  given  off  near 
the  posterior  angle  of  the  cell. 

The  fact  that  the  lower  radial  is  thus  situated  is  so  far  from 
proving  it  a  Noctuid,  that  (if  it  were  sufficient  of  itself  for  that 
purpose)  half  the  other  families  of  moths  might  equally  be  called 
NoctuidsB. 

Professor  Smith,  in  his  '  Catalogue  of  Noctuidae,'  includes  the 
genus  Hexeris  (p.  376),  and  observes: — " A  very  distinct  form, 
the  type  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum.  I  had  not  seen  it 
previously." 

As  a  Noctuid  it  would  indeed  be  a  very  distinct  form ;  but  as 
it  is  a  Thyridid,  and  a  very  typical  one,  both  in  structure, 
colouring  and  pattern,  one  cannot  regard  it  as  ^^very  distinct,'' 

In  Mr.  Hampson's  *  Fauna  of  British  India,  Moths,'  vol.  i., 
p.  352,  the  Thyrididae  are  thus  characterized: — "Moths  generally 
with  hyaline  patches  and  striae  on  the  wings.  Palpi  obliquely 
upturned  and  slender.  Antennae  almost  simple.  Fore  wing  with 
vein  1  a  forming  a  fork  with  1 6  at  base  ;  1  c,  absent ;  5  from  near 
lower  angle  of  cell.  Hind  wing  with  two  internal  veins  ;  vein  8 
nearly  touching  vein  7,  just  before  or  after  end  of  the  cell.  Mid- 
tibia  with  a  pair  of  spurs ;  hind  tibiae  with  two  pairs." 

These  characters  correspond  in  every  respect  with  those  of 
Hexeris,  which  belongs  to  the  group  having  striated  wings  with- 
out hyaline  patches.  In  its  thickened  antennae  and  elongate 
palpi  it  approaches  Walker's  genus  Pharambara, 
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The  Supposed  New  Species  of  Euchloe. — Regarding  the  description 
of  the  supposed  new  British  butterfly  Etichlo'e  hesperides,  Newnham,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks.  I  have  noticed  in  a  small  series 
in  my  own  collection  that  many  of  them  differ  (some  rather  consider- 
ably) in  the  shape  of  the  discoidal  spot,  and  also  in  the  size  of  the 
orange  patch  in  the  males,  but  neither  of  these  features  seem  in  any 
way  constant,  except  in  the  case  of  the  small  male  and  female 
captured  at  Kennington  (Ent.  Rec.  v.  p.  172),  when  the  discoidal  spot  is 
extremely  small.  Again,  in  the  males  the  apical  blotch  is  very  large 
and  dark,  but  in  the  small  female  the  blotch  is  very  small,  in  fact 
almost  obsolete,  and  of  a  grey  colour.  I  stated  that  I  believed  that  the 
small  variety  was  called  var.  turritis,  Ochs.,  on  the  Continent ;  this  I 
have  since  verified,  and  also  cannot  find  any  distinguishing  feature 
regarding  the  wing-scales.  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert  that  the  small 
form  is  distinct  enough  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  species,  unless  it 
is  shown  to  differ  in  its  earlier  stages.  Again,  too  much  stress  must 
not  be  made  upon  the  orange  spot,  because  this  is  certainly  not  a  con- 
stant feature.  The  following  note  may  explain  something  regarding 
the  small  variety  (Entom.  xiii.  139) : — *'  With  respect  to  A.  cardamines, 
which  is  double-brooded  on  the  hills  which  border  the  Garonne,  at  two 
leagues  distance  from  the  city.  Collectors  in  Bordeaux  despise  the 
first  brood,  which  appears  in  March  and  April,  because  it  is  smaller 
and  less  beautiful,  and  go  in  search  of  the  specimens  of  the  second 
brood,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  large  size  and  brilliant  colouring. 

The  Bordeaux  type  of  A.  cardamines  would  not  fail  to  pass  as 

large  and  more  brilliantly  coloured  than  the  specimens  of  the  north, 
and  nomenclators  of  varieties  would  not  fail  to  christen  it  as  perhaps 
cardaminoides  (A.  Wailly)." — John  W.  Shipp. 

Papilio  machaon  Fourteen  Months  in  Pupa. — I  took  two  full-grown 
larvae  of  P.  machaon  in  one  of  the  oases  near  Biskra  (South  Algeria)  on 
April  11th,  1893 ;  they  pupated  at  once,  and  assumed  different  colours. 
One  was  of  a  brownish  dead-grass  tint,  and  from  this  a  butterfly 
emerged  in  England  on  May  6th ;  the  other  was  green,  and  did  not 
produce  a  butterfly  until  June  9th,  1894. — W.  M.  Christy  ;  Watergate, 
Emsworth,  Hants. 

A  Puzzle. — On  the  18th  and  20th  of  July  last  I  captured  a  couple 
of  larvae  feeding  on  a  species  of  Aconitum  in  a  garden  at  Penzance : 
one,  taken  on  the  former  date,  was  about  half-fed,  and  was  green,  the 
intersections  of  the  middle  segments  being  whitish  ;  the  other,  nearly 
full-fed,  about  an  inch  and  three-quarters  in  length,  was  of  a  darker, 
more  velvety  green,  the  capital  segment  being  also  green ;  but  both 
were  evidently  of  the  same  species,  as  each  rested  with  the  anterior 
third  of  the  body  pressed  against  the  middle  third  of  the  left  side,  a 
position  reminding  one  somewhat  of  a  hook.  The  younger  larva  I  gave 
to  my  friend  Mr.  W.  E.  Baily ;  the  larger  one  I  brought  home,  when 
it  ti^ent  to  earth  on  the  24th.  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  these  larvae 
might  pertain  to  Plusia  moneta,  as  no  other  species,  excepting  Plmia 
Ulustrisj  that  I  am  aware  of,  feeds  upon  monkshood  ;  but  subterranean 
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pupation  ig  certainly  not  the  general  habit  of  that  species  ;  so  perhaps 
they  may  belong  to  some  omnivorous  Noctua  which  has  accidentally 
taken  to  the  unaccustomed  plant ;  but,  if  so,  why  two  of  them,  with 
evidences  of  their  having  been  more !  Should  Mr.  Baily's  or  my 
specimen  yield  forth  its  imago,  you  shall  be  duly  advised  of  the 
occurrence. — H.  Guard  Knaggs;  Camden  Road,  N.W.,  Aug.  13th,  1894. 

Unusual  Paieing  of  Lepidoptera. — When  collecting  in  an  oak 
wood  a  few  miles  from  here,  I  saw  a  male  Argynnis  paphia  in  copula 
with  a  female  Thecla  quercus.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that,  though  I 
secured  the  paphia  the  T.  quercus  escaped,  as  I  wished  to  preserve  the 
insects  as  they  were. — Spotswood  Graves  ;  Tenby,  July  21st,  1894. 

[Other  instances  of  unusual  pairing  have  been  recorded  from  time 
to  time,  among  which  may  be  cited  the  following: — Attacus  cecropia, 
male,  and  Sphinx  ligustri,  female,  Entom.  xix.  136 ;  Taniocampa  stabilis, 
male,  and  T.  gothica,  female,  Cerastis  vaccinii,  male,  and  Miselia  oxy- 
acanthcB,  female,  EuchloS  cardamines,  male,  and  Bapta  temerata,  female, 
Xylophasia  monoglypha,  male,  and  Hadena  trifolii^  female,  Entom.  xxi. 
158,  188,  282.— Ed.] 

Abundance  of  Acidalia  virgularia.  — So  numerous  are  the  accounts 
that  one  hears  of  the  scarcity  of  Lepidoptera  this  summer,  that  the 
occurrence  of  any  species  in  profusion  is  quite  a  refreshing  incident. 
Nor  have  our  London  gardens  afforded  an  exception  to  the  prevailing 
rule,  and  it  is  to  such  situations  that  I  now  more  particularly  refer. 
Many  of  our  usually  common  species  have  been  singularly  scarce; 
Spilosoma  luhricipeda  and  S.  menthastri,  Mamestra  brassicm  and  M.  persi- 
caHcBj  and  Euplexia  lucipara,  have,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  concerns  my 
own  garden,  been  hardly  seen;  and  even  that  essentially  garden 
insect,  Melanippe  Jiuctiiata,  has  certainly  not  exceeded  its  usual 
numbers.  But  to  this  dearth  we  have  had  one  notable  exception: 
Acidalia  virgularia  (incanaria)  has  been  more  or  less  common  through- 
out the  months  of  June  and  July,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
last-named  month  abundant,  four  or  five  being  seen  at  rest  on  as  many 
square  feet  of  wall  almost  daily,  and  a  tap  on  the  Virginia-creepers  or 
other  sheltering  foliage  dislodging  numbers  of  the  insect.  So  rapid  are 
the  succession  of  broods  of  this  species,  that  it  is  difficult  to  differentiate 
the  spring  and  summer  emergences  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  but 
there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  examples  seen  in  the  earlier 
part  of  June  would  be  the  true  spring  emergence,  and  that  the  larv89 
resulting  from  it  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  only  really  warm 
weather  that  we  have  had  to  complete  their  metamorphoses ;  and  this 
may  possibly  account  for  the  profusion  of  the  later  broods. — E.  Adkin  ; 
Lewisham,  August,  1894. 

Note  on  Vanessa  c-album. — In  April  last  I  caught  an  example  of 
F.  c-albuyn,  and  finding  it  a  poor  specimen  liberated  it,  and  watched  it 
hovering  over  a  red  currant  bush  in  my  garden  here.  On  the  last  day 
of  June  I  found  a  nearly  full-grown  caterpillar  on  that  very  bush,  which, 
from  the  accurate  description  given  in  Newman's  *  Moths  and  Butter- 
flies,' I  at  once  recognised  as  that  of  F.  c-album.  On  July  8rd  I 
discovered  a  chrysalis  of  this  butterfly  on  the  same  bush,  hanging  in 
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the  orthodox  way,  i.  e,,  head  downwards  from  a  dead  twig,  and  from 
this  a  dark  coloured  and  very  perfect  specimen  subsequently  emerged. 
On  Sunday,  July  15th,  my  caterpillar,  which  had  also  turned  into  a 
chrysalis  a  few  days  after  I  took  it,  went  through  its  last  transforma- 
tion, a  fulvous  yellow  butterfly  emerging. — W.  P.  J.  Le  Brocq  ;  The 
Preparatory  School,  Brecon,  July  24th,  1894. 

Plusia  FESTuCiE. — This  moth  seems  to  vary  in  its  economy  in 
different  localities.  At  Bolton,  where  I  have  taken  it  for  many  years, 
half-grown  larvae  are  found  in  April,  and  full-grown  larvae  up  to  the 
middle  of  June ;  the  food-plant  is  almost  always  the  yellow  iris.  The 
pupa  is  generally  in  a  bend  of  the  iris  leaf,  about  two  inches  from  the 
point,  and  the  moths  begin  to  emerge  at  the  end  of  June.  I  do  not 
think  a  second  brood  occurs  at  Bolton ;  I  and  others  have  looked  for  it 
in  vain.  I  never  took  the  imago  at  Bolton,  but  at  Galway  last  season 
(an  exceptionally  early  season)  I  took  one  on  May  28th  and  one  Sept. 
20th.  I  failed  to  find  the  larvae  on  iris  at  Galway.  Possibly  in  places 
where  the  iris  flowers  early  the  leaves  may  be  too  old  for  the  larvae  to 
feed  on,  so  that  they  are  driven  to  find  some  other  food-plant.  At 
Galway  the  iris  flowers  in  May,  but  at  Bolton  not  till  late  in  June. — 
J.  E.  R.  Allen;  The  Grammar  School,  Galway,  Aug.  15th,  1894. 

VaEIETIES  of  ZyG-ENA  filoselle  and  BRYOPfflLA  MURALIS  AT  GaLWAY. 

— Among  a  large  number  of  Z.  jnlosella,  taken  here  last  June,  I  have 
one  of  a  yellow  variety  which  occurs  in  some  other  species  of  the 
genus,  the  red  on  all  the  wings  replaced  by  pale  yellow.  B.  muralis 
is  common  here,  and  I  have  taken  one  curious  specimen  in  which  both 
wings  on  the  left  side  have  the  colouring  apparently  only  partially 
developed.  The  discoidal  spot  on  the  fore  wing  is  present,  and  some 
of  the  black  markings  are  abnormally  large,  but  the  green  colour  is 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  general  appearance  is  rather  that  of  an 
under  side.  The  pupa  had  probably  received  some  injury  near  the 
base  of  the  wing-case  immediately  after  casting  the  larval  skin  ;  the 
moth  had  the  wings  on  the  left  side  dislocated,  and  appeared  unable 
to  fly.— J.  E.  R.  Allen. 
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Draqonfliks  of  the  Vicinity  of  the  Black  Pond,  Esher. — Al- 
though the  early  spring  gave  promise  of  a  good  dragonfly  season  in  this 
neighbourhood,  yet  during  the  wet  and  cold  weather  of  May  and  early  June 
these  sun-loving  insects  were  scarcely  to  be  found,  and  it  is  but  lately  that 
they  have  again  appeared  in  any  numbers.  Since  my  last  note  (a7ite,  220) 
the  following  insects  have  to  be  recorded : — On  June  17th  a  male  Sympetrum 
depressum  was  taken,  while  on  June  23rd  Agrion  jjuella,  A.  [Enallarimd] 
cyathigerum,  A.  [Pyrrhosoina]  miniwn,  and  a  male  and  female  A.  [P.] 
tenellum  were  captured  or  seen.  On  July  25th  dragonflies  were  fairly 
plentiful  at  the  pond,  and  we  noticed  Lihellula  quadrimaculata ;  A.  puella 
and  A.  [P.]  tenellum  in  large  numbers ;  and  L.  [Sympetrum]  scotica  in  fair 
abundance.  Our  attention,  however,  was  chiefly  directed  to  AnaxformosuSf 
a  male  of  which  species  fell  to  the  lot  of  ray  companion.     A  few  days  later 
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(Aug.  4th)  we  again  went  in  quest  of  this  splendid  dragonfly,  and  after  a 
long  morning's  work  my  companion  was  a  second  time  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  specimen — this  time  a  female.  On  Aug.  7th  we  gave  four  or  five 
hours'  attention  to  Anax,  and  although  many  were  seen,  few  came  any- 
where within  striking  distance,  and  but  one,  a  fine  female,  was  taken,  that 
falling  to  my  lot.  On  the  same  occasion  JEschna  grandis  put  in  an 
appearance,  but  was  wily  enough  to  evade  capture.  —  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  ; 
2,  Gordon  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames,  Aug.  8th,  1894. 

Anax  formosus  in  Surrey. — On  July  25th  last,  while  collecting  in 
Claremont  Woods,  near  Esher,  Surrey,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  a 
male  specimen  of  the  magnificent  dragonfly,  Anax  formosus,  which  ap- 
proached too  near  the  edge  of  the  pond,  over  which  several  other  dragon- 
flies,  apparently  of  the  same  species,  were  flying.  On  August  4th,  at  the 
same  place,  after  trying  for  a  long  time  without  success  to  capture  another 
male,  I  with  comparative  ease  took  an  example  of  the  female.  It  unfortu- 
nately had  its  wings  a  little  worn,  but  was  otherwise  a  fine  specimen. — J.  S. 
Brocklesby  ;  17,  Fairlawn  Villas,  Merton,  Surrey,  August,  1894. 

PiERis  DAPLiDiCE  AT  MARGATE. — As  the  practice  of  closely  observing 
white  butterflies  on  the  chance  of  taking  P.  daplidice  had  been  followed  by 
me  without  success  for  a  period  exceeding  forty  years,  there  seemed  little 
hope  of  my  ever  receiving  a  reward  for  my  pains ;  but,  mwahile  dictu, 
whilst  walking  on  the  Margate  Cliff  on  July  9th,  a  fine  example  of  this 
beautiful  insect  passed  before  me  almost  at  my  feet,  battling  with  the  wind, 
and  persistently  chased  by  a  male  P.  napi.  Of  its  identity  ou  the  wing 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  so  clearly  perceptible  were  its  distinctive  markings ; 
for  one  instant,  too,  it  settled,  but  alas !  I  was  without  net,  and  hesitated  to 
use  my  head-gear,  which  probably  would  have  spoiled  the  insect.  The  next 
moment  the  two  butterflies  disappeared  over  the  cliff,  and  much  I  feared 
that  the  daplidice  would  be  seen  by  me  no  more.  I  returned,  however,  to 
the  spot  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  advantage  of  my  net,  but  to  my  dis- 
advantage the  wind  had  increased  in  force,  rendering  the  butterflies  very 
wild.  Amongst  them  I  soon  recognised  my  daplidice,  which,  after  some 
futile  efforts,  I  at  last  captured,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  a  male 
specimen  absolutely  perfect.  On  the  following  day,  in  the  same  place,  I 
took  a  beautiful  female  specimen,  evidently  fresh  from  the  chrysalis. 
Squalls  and  storms  supervened,  with  damage  to  Lepidoptera,  and  the  only 
further  record  1  have  to  report  is  that  of  the  capture  by  my  son,  on  July 
15th,  of  a  somewhat  injured  specimen,  which  serves  as  an  inverted 
example. — Sidney  Cooper  ;  Hawkwood,  Chingford,  August  1st. 

Small  Specimens  of  EucHLois  cardamines. — On  May  14th  last  I 
took  on  the  wing,  near  Oxshott,  Surrey,  a  very  small  specimen  of  E. 
cardamines,  measuring  (unset)  32  mm.  (when  set  about  29  mm.)  from  tip 
to  tip  of  the  fore  wings.  As  it  answers  exactly  the  general  appearance  of 
the  supposed  new  species  referred  to  in  the  '  Entomologist '  for  July  {ante, 
p.  218),  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  mention  it.  On  April  3rd 
last  a  small  female,  38  mm.  in  expanse  when  set,  emerged  in  the  breeding- 
cage,  the  larva  from  which  it  was  bred  having  been  taken  in  the  same 
locality  as  the  male  noted  above.  About  this  larva  I  observed  nothing 
exceptional,  and  the  resulting  pupa  was  small  and  of  a  very  dingy  pale 
yellowish  green  colour.  If  ray  memory  serves  rae,  the  larva  was  rather 
scantily  supplied  with  food,  and  this  I  took  to  be  the  reason  for  its  small 
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size,  and  concluded  that  the  dwarfed  proportions  of  the  captured  male  might 
also  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause. — W.  J.  Lucas;  2,  Gordon  Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames,  August  6th,  1894. 

Argynnib  paphia  in  Middlesex. — On  July  Slst,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  C.  OUett,  of  Wealdstone,  caught  a  fine 
male  specimen  of  Argynnis  paphia  on  Stanmore  Common.  —  C.  Rhoades 
Smith  ;  Station  Road,  Greenhill,  Harrow. 

Argynnis  latona  in  Jersey. — On  July  21st  my  brother,  who  is  at 
school  in  Jersey,  captured  an  example  of  A,  latona.  As  I  happened  to  be 
in  the  island  at  the  time,  I  killed  and  set  the  specimen,  and  it  is  now  in  my 
possession. — J.  M.  Norman  ;  12,  Church  Road,  Cauton,  Cardiff,  Aug.  2nd. 

Vanessa  polychloros  in  Devon. — On  June  23rd  I  picked  up  a  larva 
of  this  insect  under  an  elm  tree  ;  it  assumed  the  chrysalis  state  on  July  3rd, 
and  the  perfect  butterfly  emerged  on  July  19th.  The  species  is  becoming 
rare  in  this  district. — J.  Buckland  ;  Taunton,  July  22nd,  1894. 

Aberration  of  Polyommatus  phl(EA8. — A  very  beautiful  aberration  of 
this  pretty  species  was  taken  here  in  April  last  by  Mr.  Richmond.  It  has 
the  costal  margin  of  both  fore  wings,  the  outer  margin  of  the  right  fore 
wing,  and  the  marginal  band  on  both  hind  wings  white,  the  hind  margin  of 
the  left  fore  wing  being  normal.  It  is  therefore  entirely  bordered  with 
white  except  this  one  margin,  and  has  a  very  curious  appearance.  It  was 
captured  on  the  railway  embankment,  where  the  species  is  not  uncommon. 
Mr.  Richmond  has  most  kindly  given  me  the  specimen. — John  E.  Robson  ; 
Hartlepool. 

Acherontia  atropos  in  Suffolk. — Whilst  staying  at  Bramfield,  near 
Hales  worth,  on  July  16th,  I  was  handed  a  good  specimen  of  Acherontia 
atropos,  caught  in  the  early  morning,  on  July  2nd,  clinging  to  linen  on  a 
clothes-line.  This  had  probably  arrested  its  flight,  and  caused  it  to  settle. 
— Claude  A.  Pyett  ;  Thornley  Place,  Waterloo  Road,  Ipswich. 

Plusia  moneta  in  Norfolk. — I  am  pleased  to  record  a  capture  of  very 
great  interest  and  rarity.  The  insect,  which  is  a  perfect  specimen,  is,  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Barrett,  undoubtedly  Plusia  mo7ieta.  It  was 
taken  by  my  younger  brother  at  Sprowston,  near  Norwich,  on  June  26th, 
whilst  hovering  over  the  flowers  of  a  large  rose-bush,  about  9.30  p.m. — 
F.  C.  Tillett;  Sprowston  Lodge,  Norwich,  July  25th,  1894. 

Plusia  moneta  in  Kent. — I  have  again  taken  a  very  fine  female 
Plusia  moneta  (on  July  16th)  in  the  same  garden  near  here,  making  now 
seven  in  all.  1  obtained  some  ova  from  this  last  one,  but  unfortunately 
they  are  infertile.  -^  R.  A.  Dallas  Beeohing  ;  24,  St.  James  Road,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells. 

Plutella  cruciferarum. — This  species  seems  to  be  fairly  common  on 
all  the  moors  above  the  town.  As  a  rule  the  moths  do  not  fly  until  about 
7  or  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  are  freely  disturbed  from  heather  and 
bilberry  by  day.  So  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  of  observing  the  root- 
crops  about  this  district,  they  seem  to  be  free  from  attack,  but  I  understand 
that  the  larva  of  P.  cruciferarum  (the  diamond-back  moth)  is  causing  con- 
siderable damage  to  turnips,  &c.,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. — Richard 
South  ;  Oxford  Road,  Macclesfield,  Aug.  1 3th,  1894. 
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Aberration  of  Agrotis  corticjsa. — The  Rev.  W.  Claxton,  of  Hartley 
Wintney,  Winchfield,  has  very  kindly  sent  for  inspection  a  curious  variety 
of  A.  corticea,  which  he  captured  this  year.  The  fore  wings  are  dark  smoky 
brown,  with  a  pale  brown  spot  before  the  orbicular,  and  another  between 
the  orbicular  and  reniform  stigmata  ;  the  submarginal  line  is  black,  and  the 
marginal  area  beyond  this  line  is  pale  brown,  giving  the  insect  a  remarkable 
appearance.  The  hind  wings  are  fuliginous,  with  a  bluish  grey  suffusion  in 
certain  lights  ;  fringes  greyish. 

CiRRHCEDiA  xerampelina  IN  AYRSHIRE. — On  Aug.  4th  there  emerged, 
in  one  of  my  breeding-cages,  a  specimen  of  this  moth.  Three  larvse  were 
taken  when  beating  blackthorn  on  April  20th,  but  as  the  branches  of  an 
ash-tree  swept  through  the  thorn-bushes,  they  in  all  probabihty  came  from 
those.  Not  knowing  what  the  larvae  were,  and  supposing  them  to  come 
from  the  thorn,  they  were,  together  with  a  number  of  larvae  of  Rumia 
luteolata,  fed  on  blackthorn,  sallow,  and  wild  apple,  a  sprig  of  each  being 
always  in  the  cage.  They  commenced  to  spin  on  May  5th,  two  between 
the  moss  and  earth,  the  other  among  the  leaves  of  the  food-plant.  In  the 
case  of  the  last  one,  the  other  larvaB  devoured  the  leaves  utilised  before  the 
cocoon  was  complete ;  the  caterpillar  thereafter  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cage,  made  no  attempt  to  again  spin,  but  half-turned  and  died.  One  has 
attained  the  perfect  state,  as  above  stated  ;  the  other,  I  am  afraid,  has  dried 
up.  This  species  is,  I  believe,  considered  rare  in  the  West  of  Scotland. 
Since  the  above  was  written,  while  sugaring  some  thistles  in  the  evening  of 
August  9th,  a  moth  alighted  on  one  adjoining ;  it  was  promptly  bottled,  and 
proved  a  rather  worn  specimen  of  Plusia  bractea.  Nisoniades  tages,  Strenia 
clathrata,  and  Euclidia  glyphica  were  very  plentiful  here  in  May,  but 
confined  to  one  locality.  —  William  G.  S.  Fergusson  ;  Glencoy,  Ayr, 
Aug.  10th.  1894. 

AcENTROPUs  NivEUS  ABUNDANT  IN  IRELAND. — In  suuuy  calm  wcather 
A.  niveua  skimmed  rapidly  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  though  appearing 
not  to  be  the  least  afi'ected  when  held  under  the  water.  All  those  which  I 
took  were  obtained  between  July  10th  and  20th.  I  found  them  mostly 
at  rest,  generally  in  pairs,  on  the  blossoms  of  Potamogeton.  They  occur 
exclusively  round  the  shores  of  the  lake  where  this  plant  grows,  and  may  be 
captured  in  large  numbers. — Endymion  Porter  ;  Belleisle,  Lisbellaw,  Co. 
Fermanagh,  August  15th,  1894.  [The  above  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
received  from  Mr.  Porter,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  specimens  of  the 
insect  referred  to. — Ed.] 

Pachetra  LEucoPHiEA  IN  Kent. — I  beg  to  record  the  capture  of  P. 
leucophcBa  on  June  1 6th  at  Wye.  One  female  laid  a  fine  lot  of  eggs  in  a 
diamond-shaped  patch  on  the  box ;  these  hatched,  but  I  turned  out  the 
larvae,  as  I  did  not  value  them  after  reading  certain  remarks  concerning  the 
species.  Two  years  ago  I  took  a  female  at  rest  on  the  bank-side,  three 
miles  from  Mr.  Parry's  famous  locality,  the  Kneading  Trough.  —  D.  Chit- 
tenden ;  Wellesborough  Lees,  Ashford,  Kent,  August  11th,  1894. 

A  Proposed  List  of  Derbyshire  Macro-Lepidoptera. — I  am,  with 
the  assistance  of  my  entomological  acquaintances,  compiling  a  list  of  the 
Macro-Lepidoptera  occurring  in  Derbyshire,  and,  to  make  the  list  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  of  the  *  Entomologist ' 
in  the  county  would  forward  me  lists  of  the  species  they  have  met  with. 
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Any  notes  as  to  localities,  rarity,  &c.,  would  be  acceptable.  —  Fred.  W.  G. 
Payne  ;   Hughendeu  House,  Sale  Street,  Derby, 

ODONTiEus  MOBiLicoRNis  AT  Shirley  Warren. — A  female  specimen  of 
0.  mohilicomis  flew  in  to  my  study  on  the  evening  of  July  27th,  and  was 
secured  on  my  writing-table.  This  is  a  curious  instance  of  history  repeating 
itself,  as  my  house  is  within  forty  yards  of  the  house  in  which  Dr.  Sharp 
secured  the  specimen  he  records  in  the  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  for  July,  on  which 
occasion  also  I  was  present.  I  might  mention  that  at  the  moment  when 
the  OdontcBus  flew  round  my  lamp  I  was  looking  at  a  female  oak-eggar 
moth,  which  had  settled  on  the  table. —  H.  S.  Gorham  ;  Shirley  Warren, 
Southampton. 

Anommatus  12-striatus. — Now  is  the  time  to  look  for  Anommatus,  in 
the  old  skins  of  the  rotten  set  of  potatoes  which  are  just  being  dug.  As 
potato-growers  know,  the  old  potato,  called  the  set,  often  rots  away,  leaving 
only  a  skin,  with  perhaps  a  little  rotten  matter  adhering  to  it.  In  these 
cavernous  retreats  the  Anommatus  may  be  found;  I  have  just  taken  as 
many  as  eleven  from  one  potato.  It  occurs  in  other  subterranean  vegetable 
matter;  I  have  just  taken  seven  from  one  small  carrot  that  was  split  and 
partly  decayed  by  being  eaten  by  slugs.  And  my  son,  Mr.  H.  M.  Gorham, 
once  found  ten  in  a  pufF-ball ;  but  there  is  no  special  predilection  for  fungi 
on  the  beetle's  part. — H.  S.  Gorham;  August  18th,  1894. 

Phosph^nds  hemipterus  near  Southampton. — I  have  never  recorded 
the  capture  of  a  male  of  this  insect  at  Swathling,  near  here,  but  I  believe 
this  the  only  instance  of  its  occurrence,  except  at  Lewes.  I  swept  the 
example  from  a  weedy  bank,  but  could  not  obtain  any  others.  This  was 
on  July  9th,  1891.— H.  S.  Gorham  ;  August  20th,  1894. 

Collecting  in  the  New  Forest,  1894. — I  was  staying  at  Brocken- 
hurst  from  June  8th  to  17th  with  Mr.  R.  Wilson.  The  weather  was  very 
dull,  although  we  had  very  little  rain.  Of  the  Rhopalocera,  Argynnis 
euphrosyne  was  most  abundant,  A.  selene  was  only  just  coming  out  when 
we  left,  Hesperia  sylvanns,  H.  tages,  Syrichthus  alveolus  (common,  including 
one  variety),  Lyccena  arglolus  (one  battered  specimen),  Gonoptei'yx  rhamni, 
Euchloe  cardamines,  Vanessa  cardui  (abundant),  V.  polychloros  (one  speci- 
men), Pararge  egeria.  Of  the  Heterocera,  Macro glossa  fucif or  mis  and  M. 
hombyliformis  flying  over  the  rhododendrons  at  the  Rhinefields,  Euthemonia 
russula,  Lithosia  aureola,  L.  rubricollis  (just  coming  out),  Boiiibyx  rubi, 
Orgyia  pudibunda,  Euchelia  jacobcecB,  Euclidia  mi,  Anarta  myrtilli.  Of 
the  Geometrse,  Aspilates  strigillaria,  Odontopera  bidentata,  lodis  lactearia, 
Corycia  temerataf  Macana  liturata,  Panagra  petraria,  Fidonia  atomaria, 
F.  piniaria  (we  beat  the  pine-trees  for  females,  and  got  about  a  dozen ;  also 
one  pupa  of  Ellopia  fasciaria),  Ligdia  adustata,  Thera  obeliscata,  Cidaria 
corylata,  C.  russata,  Larentia  pectinitaria,  Cabera  pusaria,  Melanippe  mon- 
tanata,  Cleora  glabraria,  Tanagra  chmrophyllata,  Ephyra  purwtaria,  Venilia 
maculata,  Anaitis  plagiata,  Boarmia  consortaria,  B.  roboraria,  Tephrosia 
crepuscularia,  Melanthia  ocellata,  Eicbolia  palumbaria.  Larva-beating  and 
searching  were  fairly  productive ;  the  most  pleuiilul  larva  was  that  of 
Vanessa  polychloros,  of  which  we  got  about  150  ofl"  four  trees ;  from  a 
sallow  a  full-grown  larva  of  Apatura  ins  fell  into  the  beating-tray ;  the 
other  larvae  being  Thecla  quercus,  T.  betula,  Argynnis  paphia,  Catocala 
sponsa,  Taniocampa  miniosa  (off  oak  and  bramble),  T.  munda,  T.  stabilia^ 
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T.  instabilis,  Cosmia  trapezina,  G.  diffinis,  C.  affinis,  Cyrnatopkora  ridens 
(abundant),  C.  Jfavicornis,  Bomhyx  neustria,  Dicranura  vinula,  Notodonta 
ziczac,  Liparis  monacha.  Trachea  piniperda,  Scopolosoma  satellitia,  Diloba 
caruleocephala,  Ennomos  fuscantaria,  Amphidasys  prodromaria.  We 
sugared  every  night,  and  did  fairly  well  on  the  whole,  although  on  the  first 
occasion  we  only  got  one  moth,  viz.,  Agrotis  exclamationis.  We  took  the 
following  moths  : — Grammesia  trilinea  (a  long  series,  including  many 
varieties),  Aplecta  herbida  (abundant),  A.  tincta,  Hadena  dentina,  Rusina 
tenebrosa  (most  of  them  between  1  and  Q  a.m.),  Thyatira  batis,  Noctua 
plecta,  N.  brunnea,  N.f estiva,  Miana  strigilis,  Leucayiia  comma,  L.  turca, 
Phlogophora  meticulosa,  Xylophasia  monoglypha,  Agrotis  exclamationis 
(abundant),  A.  segetum,  Hadena  thalassina,  Triphana  pronuba,  Boarmia 
consortaria,  B.  roboraria,  B.  repandata,  Tephrosia  extersaria  (very  abun- 
dant), Camptogramma  bilineata,  Larentia  pectinitaria,  Acronycta  rumicis, 
A.  psi,  Ephyra  omicronaria,  Melanippe  montanata.  On  the  wing  in  the 
evening  we  took  Metrocampa  margaritaria  (abundant),  Ellopia  fasciaria, 
Larentia  pectinitaria,  and  Hepialus  hectus, — H.  0.  Wells  ;  Hurstfield, 
The  Avenue,  Gipsy  Hill,  S.E.,  July  17th. 

Below  is  a  list  of  some  of  my  captures  during  a  week  spent  at  the  New 
Forest  in  July  : — The  Rhopalocera  were  fairly  represented  for  the  time  of 
year.  Limenitis  sibylla  and  Argynnis  paphia  occurred  in  abundance  on  the 
bramble,  while  Argynnis  adippe  and  A,  selene  were  equally  numerous  on  the 
thistle-grown  railway  banks.  A.  aglaia  was  taken  singly,  as  were  several 
newly  emerged  specimens  of  Vanessa  urticce,  V.  polychloros,  V.  dtalanta 
and  V.  cardui.  Lyccena  cegon  was  the  only  "  blue "  taken  in  profusion 
while  ThecJa  rubi  was  the  sole  representative  of  the  "hairstreaks."  Bhodo 
cera  rhamni,  Pararge  egeria,  Satyrus  semele,  Epinephele  hyperanthes,  Hes 
peria  thaumas,  H.  sylvanus,  and  H.  comma  also  occurred  plentifully.  Tree 
trunk  searching  produced  Ellopia  fasciaria,  Boarmia  roboraria,  Tephrosia 
crepuscularia,  T.  biundularia,  T.  extersaria,  Ephyra  trilinearia,  and  several 
species  of-  the  genus  Acidalia.  The  moths  taken  during  the  day  were : — 
Liihosia  mesomella,  L.  rubricollis,  Euthemonia  russula,  Scodiona  belgiaria, 
and  Tanagra  chmrophyllata ;  while  Hepialus  hectm,  H.  lupulinus,  Metro- 
campa margaritaria,  Pseudoterpna  cytisaria,  Phorodesma  bajularia,  Hemi- 
thea  thymiaria,  Melanthia  albicillata  and  Cidaria  fulvata  were  netted  at 
dusk.  Sugaring  produced  Nola  strigula,  Calligenia  miniata,  Boarmia 
repandata  (and  the  handsome  black-banded  variety),  B.  roboraria  (eight 
specimens),  Oonophora  derasa,  Thyatira  batis,  Acronycta  leporina,  Leucania 
turca  and  L.  lithargyria  (both  plentifully),  Xylophasia  hepatica,  Grammesia 
trilinea,  Triphmna  subsequa  (six  specimens) ;  this  capture  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  only  two  other  examples  of  this  insect  were  taken  during 
the  week,  although  about  a  dozen  entomologists  were  sugaring  in  the  same 
locality.  Other  insects  taken  were  Noctua  plecta,  N.  triangulum,  N. 
brunnea,  N.  /estiva,  Epunda  viminalis,  Aplecta  herbida  (six  specimens, 
rather  worn),  A.  nebulosa  (a  perfect  nuisance),  and  Hadena  thalassina. 
Larva-beating  was  not  very  productive.  Liparis  monacha  (just  about  to 
spin  up),  Amphidasys  prodromaria,  Cymatophora  ridens,  Trachea  piniperda, 
and  a  single  specimen  of  Notodonta  trepida  being  the  only  larvae  taken. — 
W.  Ilston  Cox;  33,  Muschamp  Road,  East  Dulwich,  S.E. 
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South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
July  26th,  1894.— E.  Step,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Frohawk 
exhibited  a  bred  series  of  Melitcea  chixia,  L.,  set  to  show  the  variation 
on  the  under  side ;  one  specimen  had  large  oblong  blotches  in  the  light 
median  band.  Mr.  Hall,  a  very  variable  series  of  Melanippe  hastata,  L., 
from  Sheffield,  Scotland,  and  the  Hebrides,  some  specimens  showing 
the  median  white  band  almost  obliterated.  Mr.  Carpenter,  a  bleached 
var.  of  Epinephele  ianira,  L.,  from  the  New  Forest,  being  the  only 
insect  captured  worth  recording  during  a  fortnight's  hard  work ;  he 
stated  sugar  was  an  absolute  failure.  Mr.  Robson,  a  series  of  Macro- 
glossa  homhylifonnis,  Och.,  taken  on  May  15th  in  the  New  Forest.  A 
discussion  ensued  as  to  the  presence  of  scales  on  the  wings  at 
emergence.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  a  series  of  Coccyx  strobilella,  L.,  together 
with  the  spruce-cones  from  which  they  had  been  reared,  and  read 
notes  on  the  economy  of  the  species.  A  discussion  ensued.  Mr.  Auld, 
a  bred  series  of  Calymnia  affinis,  L.,  from  Chatteiiden,  and  also  a  series 
of  Ephippijjhora  fcenella,  L.,  bred  from  mugwort  roots,  which  were 
shown  with  pupa-cases  in  situ.  Mr.  Adkin  read  a  communication  from 
Mr.  South,  stating  that  the  dipterous  larvsB  exhibited  some  months 
ago  in  the  stems  of  Arundo  phragmites  had  been  found  referable  to 
Lipara  lucms.  Several  members  remarked  upon  the  abundance  of 
Acidalia  virgulana,  Hb.  {incanaria,  Hb.),  and  the  softrcity  of  Spilosoma 
menthastri,  Esp.,  S.  luhricipeda,  Esp.,  and  Eupleoda  lucipara^  L.,  while 
last  year  the  reverse  occurred. 

August  9th. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  A.  W.  Peach,  of 
Chiswick,  was  elected  a  member.  Mr.  Hall  exhibited  bred  series  of 
Xanthia  fulvago,  L.  (cerago,  Fb.),  from  Derby  and  Croydon,  stating 
that  it  was  usual  to  obtain  more  in  proportion  of  var.  flavescens,  Esp., 
from  the  north  than  from  the  south  ;  also  bred  series  of  X.  citrago,  L. 
Mr.  West,  of  Streatham,  two  males  and  two  females  of  Lasiocampa 
quercifolia,  L.,  bred  from  larvae  obtained  in  the  fen  district.  Mr.  Adkin, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  South,  bred  series  of  Hypsipetes  sordidata,  Fb.  {ekitata, 
Hb.),  from  Northwood,  having  very  dark  ground  colour  ;  bred  series  of 
Cleoceris  viminalisy  Fb.,  from  Batchworth,  some  being  melanic,  while 
others  were  very  pale;  a  few  Tortrix  xylosteana,  L.,  of  which  one  had 
jet-black  markings  instead  of  rich  reddish  brown ;  a  long  series  of 
Scoparia  murana,  Curt.,  from  Macclesfield  ;  a  series  of  Prays  curthelbis, 
Don.,  comprising  the  normal  and  the  uniformly  fuscous  form,  collected 
round  Macclesfield ;  and  an  exceptionally  strongly  marked  female  of 
Hepialus  humuli,  L.,  taken  at  Elstree.  Mr.  Croker,  a  long  and  fine 
series  oi  Leptogramma  hastiana,  L.,  bred  from  St.  Anno's-on-Sea ;  and 
two  exceptionally  distinct  specimens  of  L.  Uterana,  L.,  from  the  New 
Forest.  Mr.  Adkin,  a  few  specimens  of  Spilosoma  mendica,  Clerk.,  bred 
from  Hartlepool ;  and  three  specimens  of  Hylophila  bicolorana,  Fucs. 
(quercana,  Schiff.),  bred  from  New  Forest  larva?,  with  the  cocoons,  upon 
the  mechanical  structure  of  which  he  made  some  remarks.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, a  curiously  scorched  specimen  of  Uropteryx  satnbucata,  Dup.,  from 
Highgatc.  Mr.  Turner,  a  dark  specimen  of  Melanippe  fliictuata,  L., 
referable  to  var.  neapolisataf  Mill.,  taken  at  Brockley. — Hy.  J.  Turner, 
Hon.  Report  Sec, 
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A    VARIETY    OF    VANESSA    CARDUL 


The  fine  aberration  of  V.  cardid  figured  above  differs  very 
considerably  from  typical  specimens  of  the  species  in  the  extent 
of  markings  on  both  surfaces  of  the  wings,  especially  so  on  the 
secondaries.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  primaries  the  median 
band  is  almost  obliterated,  the  black  on  the  hind  margin  is  paler 
and  broader,  extending  further  into  the  median  interspaces,  the 
apical  markings  are  typical  in  form,  but  the  black  is  reduced  in 
depth,  and  the  white  spots  are  subdued,  inclining  to  pinkish  buff. 
The  secondaries  have  the  two  submarginal  rows  of  spots  confluent, 
forming  a  series  of  conspicuous  elongated  marks,  with  the  inner 
half  of  each  centred  with  grey ;  the  central  portion  of  the  wing  is 
without  markings  ;  the  ground  colouring  of  both  wings  is  normal. 
On  the  under  surface  the  whole  of  the  central  and  basal  area  of 
the  primaries  is  without  any  trace  of  the  usual  markings,  and 
the  pattern  of  the  secondaries  is  much  modified  and  generally 
more  suffused,  and  exhibiting  an  unusual  amount  of  white  over 
the  basal  half. 

The  specimen  figured  was  captured  on  August  18th,  1892,  at 
Hilmarton,  N.  Wilts,  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Tarbttt,  by  whom  it  has 
been  kindly  lent  me  for  figuring. 

An  aberration  of  V.  cardui^  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  is 
figured  in  the  '  Entomologist,'  vol.  vi.  p.  345. 

F.  W.  Frohawk. 
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CHAR^AS    GRAMINIS    IN    SOUTHERN    SCOTLAND. 

By  Robert  Service. 

Under  the  expressive  designation  of  **  hill-grubs,"  the  shep- 
herds of  the  southern  uplands  of  Scotland  have  been  familiar  for 
generations  past  with  the  larvae  of  the  antler  moth  as  a  most 
destructive  pest,  inferior  in  grass-eating  powers  only  to  those  of 
rabbits,  and,  at  rare  intervals,  to  those  of  the  short-tailed  field 
vole.     The  details  of  the  recent  sudden  outbreak  of  the  last- 
named  small  rodents  over  the   northern  parts   of  the   Border 
counties,  and  that  so  rapidly  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  plague, 
rendering  necessary  a  Government  Commission  of  Inquiry,  are 
quite  familiar  to  naturalists.      The  only  reason  for  mentioning 
the  vole  plague  of  4891,  1892,  1893  here  is  to  point  out  that  it 
existed  on  practically  the  whole  of  the  sheep-farm  country  that 
extends  from  Roxburghshire,    along    Tweedside,    and   the   fine 
ranges  of  hills  where  the  sources  of  the  Esk,  Annan,  Nith,  Urr, 
Dee,  and  Cree  are  found, — an  old  and  historic  land,  full  of  the 
memories  of  Border  raids  and  forays,  and  of  the  later  Cove- 
nanting strife.     And  now  the  rolling  green  hills  of  Dumfries- 
shire,   and  the  more  rugged,  and  more  heathery,  steeper  and 
more  sterile,  hills  of  Galloway  are  almost  wholly  given  up  to 
sheep  and  grouse,  instead  of  being  strongholds  of  the  ancient 
fighting  stock,  which  "made"  so  much  history  on  both  sides  of 
■  the  Debateable  Land.    Little  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since 
the  sheep-farmers  congratulated  themselves  on  having  finally 
got  rid  of  the  voles  that  caused  so  much  alarm  and  loss.    During 
this  spring  and  summer  complaints  have  been  many  and  deep 
of  the  widespread  damage  done  by  the  "hill-grubs."     So  far  as 
I  can  see  and  hear  in  the  course  of  long  rambles  through  the 
affected  districts,  the  "hill-grubs,"  while  present  almost  every- 
where to  the   eyes  of  a   close   observer,   have   appeared   to   a 
really  destructive  extent  only  in  somewhat  isolated  farms  and 
patches.      There  is  a  badly  affected  area  at  the  head  of   Esk- 
dalemuir,  and  a  second  centre  of  destructive  outbreak  not  far 
from  Elvanfoot    Station,   on  the   Caledonian    Railway,  where 
the  farms   of    Glengeith   and   Glenochar   are   specially    badly 
infested.     The  lands  around  Leadliills  and  Wanlockhead— the 
highest-lying  villages  in  Britain — have  been  sadly  depreciated 
this  season,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  these  caterpillars.     It  was 
reported  in  the  local  newspaper,  the  'Dumfries  Courier,'  that  a 
travelling  grocer,  in  going   along  the  road  between  these  two 
villages  on  June  22nd,  drove  over  so  many  grubs  that  his  cart- 
wheels were  quite  clogged  and  wet  with  the  juice  of  their  bodies. 
Passing  over  the  country  that   lies  between  Queensberry  and 
the  head  of  the  Glenkens,  we  come  to  a  fourth  affected  area,  on 
and  around  the  head-waters  of  the  Ken.     The  lands  that  inter- 
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vene  and  connect  these  four  different  areas  hold  in  the  meantime 
a  very  much  larger  stock  of  C.  graminis  than  is  normally  present, 
and  if  the  present  conditions  of  vigorous  and  progressive  vitality 
continue  over  till  another  season,  there  is  every  reason  to  antici- 
pate a  plague  of  caterpillars  as  widespread  and  probably  as 
destructive  as  the  voles  so  lately  were. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  "hill-grubs"  have  been  famihar 
to  many  generations  of  shepherds,  and  I  have  often  been  told  by 
old  men  of  outbreaks  in  different  parts  of  the  district  that  hap- 
pened long  ago.  And  for  the  most  part  these  outbreaks  appear 
to  have  been  confined  to  certain  localities  or  farms,  and  were  but 
rarely  general  over  a  wider  district  in  any  particular  year  or 
years.  The  years  from  1830  to  1836  were,  however,  remarkable 
for  plagues  of  the  "hill-grub."  In  these  successive  seasons  the 
larvae  in  question  seem  to  have  been  spread  over  most  of  the 
southern  uplands  to  a  very  destructive  extent,  and  only  recently 
I  was  speaking  to  an  old  herd  who  had  seen  the  sheep-drains 
"chokeful,"  so  that  the  water  was  dammed  back  by  the  masses 
of  larvae  swept  in  by  sudden  thunder- showers.  The  same  thing 
happened  this  summer,  when,  after  the  great  thunderstorm 
on  the  evening  of  July  6th  last,  the  drains  and  ditches  on 
Polgowan  farm,  at  the  head  of  the  Scaur  water  in  Penpont 
parish,  were  found  in  many  places  to  have  been  filled  up  by  the 
grubs  that  had  been  washed  in  by  the  extraordinary  heavy  rain- 
fall. Mr.  Eobert  Martin,  the  tenant  of  the  farm  in  question, 
informed  me  that  in  several  of  the  hollows  of  the  drains  the 
larvae  were  lying  to  a  depth  that  was  measured  at  24  inches. 
Six  to  twelve  inches  deep  of  caterpillars  was  quite  a  common 
feature  of  this  curious  phenomenon.  On  June  18th  a  party  of 
anglers  fishing  down  the  Ken  from  the  Holm  of  Dalquhairn  to  a 
little  past  Craigengillan,  a  distance  of  several  miles,  found  every 
trout  they  captured  literally  crammed  to  the  mouth  with  "hill- 
grubs."  Eooks  are,  as  is  well  known,  the  great  bird  enemy  of 
these  caterpillars,  and  since  the  young  broods  were  strong 
enough  to  accompany  their  parents  to  the  hills,  very  large  flocks 
of  these  birds  have  been  in  daily  attendance  on  the  grub-infected 
patches  on  many  hillsides.  The  black-headed  gulls  {Lams  ridi- 
hundus)  and  the  common  gulls  (L.  canus)  are  also  very  fond  of 
these  larvae.  Curlews  take  a  good  many,  golden  plovers  and 
lapwings  pick  them  up  in  numbers,  and  there  is  a  little  bird, 
the  snow  bunting,  which  one  could  hardly  suspect  of  consuming 
these  larvae ;  yet  nevertheless,  in  a  lot  of  eight  snow  buntings 
shot  in  January  some  years  ago  on  Crawfordmuir,  I  found  an 
average  of  eight  or  nine  undigested  skins  of  C.  graminis  in  each 
of  their  stomachs.  Similarly  in  some  other  snow  buntings,  shot 
on  a  Galloway  hill  in  midwinter,  I  found  larvae  of  Noctna  xantlio- 
grapha,  showing,  I  think,  that  this  bird  does  not  always  live  on 
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grass-seeds,  as  is  so  often  stated.  Whether  any  insect  parasites 
limit  the  numbers  of  the  "hill-grub,"  I  am  quite  unaware,  but  I 
know  that  Ichneumon  latrator,  F.,  is  often  very  abundant  in 
places  infested  by  C.  graminis. 

There  seems  to  be  an  idea  that  the  larvae  of  C.  graminis  are 
unusually  late  this  year,  but  I  hardly  think  there  is  any  ground 
for  this  belief.  Until  the  notion  was  sugp;ested  by  a  corre- 
spondent, my  belief  w^as  that  the  larv£e  of  C.  graminis  were 
really  somewhat  earlier  than  usual.  Since  early  in  June  I  have 
constantly  seen  these  larvae  both  at  large  amongst  the  herbage, 
and  in  numerous  lots  in  boxes  gathered  and  sent,  or  brought,  to 
me  for  identification.  In  all  cases  there  were  larvae  in  all  stages, 
from  quite  small  ones  that  had,  so  to  speak,  just  emerged  from 
the  hybernating  stage,  right  up  to  the  large,  sleek,  and  shining, 
fellows  hard  and  wiry  to  the  touch,  that  seemed  about  to  undergo 
the  perils  of  j)upation.  During  the  morning  hours  they  seem  to 
me  to  lie  quiet,  hidden  low  down  amongst  the  culms  of  grass. 
By  10  or  11  o'clock  they  get  on  the  move,  and  in  places  where 
they  are  abundant  the  sound  they  make  in  crawling  through, 
amongst  and  over  the  grass-stems,  some  moving  about,  others 
munching  their  food,  is  very  distinctly  audible.  To  the  eye  the 
whole  of  the  herbage  seems  in  motion.  This  movement  amongst 
the  larvae  continues  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  quietens 
down  to  a  very  great  extent.  A  friend  of  mine,  who,  towards  the 
end  of  June,  was  w^alking  along  a  moorland  road  in  Carsphairn 
early  in  the  afternoon,  feeling  a  little  fatigued,  sat  down  for  a 
rest  against  an  overhanging  bank  that  bounded  the  roadway. 
He  had  no  sooner  sat  down  than  he  became  aware  of  a  seething 
mass  of  caterpillars  at  the  bottom  of  the  bank,  that  was  con- 
tinually being  added  to  by  a  constant  dropping  of  individuals 
from  the  overhanging  bank  above.  To  confirm  his  observation 
my  friend  brought  me  a  box  containing  several  hundreds  of 
these  larvae. 

When  at  large  the  larvae  like  best  to  feed  on  that  portion  of 
the  grass-stems  that  grows  at  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  voles 
fed  very  much  on  the  same  part  of  the  grass.  And  in  both 
instances  the  stems  and  general  masses,  becoming  thus  detached, 
got  blown  away  in  bunches  and  swathes  of  brown  withered  hay, 
giving  the  knolls  and  hillsides  a  bare  and  desolate  appearance 
that  can  be  detected  at  a  great  distance  away.  The  species  of 
grass  and  other  plants  that  are  most  affected  are  deer's  hair 
{Scirjms  ccespitosus),  spret  {J uncus  articulatus) ,  bent  grass  (Agrostis 
vulgaris),  blaw  grass  {Molinia  cceridea),  wire  bent  grass  {Nardiis 
stricta),  hair  grass  {Aira  ccespitosa),  rough-stalked  meadow  grass 
{Poa  trivialis),  midge  grass  {IIolcus  lanatus),  cotton  grass  {Erio- 
phorum  vaginatum),  stool  bent  {Juncus  sqimrrosiis) .  Although  I 
give  these  as  the  kinds  of  grass  usually  eaten,  I  question  very 
much  whether  the  larvae  have  really  any  marked  preferences,  for 
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wherever  the  bare  patches  of  grub-infested  pasture  are  seen,  it 
will  be  found  that  all  the  grasses  have  gone  quite  indiscrimi- 
nately. I  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  morning 
flight  described  by  Mr.  Wailes,  and  so  often  quoted  in  connection 
with  this  species.  On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  September, 
1893,  I  happened  to  be  coming  down  with  a  companion  from  the 
wild  mountains  around  Loch  Dungeon,  where  I  had  spent  a  very 
pleasant  day.  The  evening  was  mild  and  very  moist — what  we 
call  "mochy"  hereabouts  — and  just  as  we  got  on  to  the  level 
ground  at  the  outside  of  a  moss  of  perhaps  six  acres  in  extent, 
we  found  antler  moths  flying  in  countless  myriads  in  every 
direction.  The  time  was  6.40,  and  there  was  still  enough  of  the 
gloaming  left  to  see  the  moths  quite  distinctly  on  every  side  of 
us,  flying  just  below  the  level  of  the  grass-seed  heads.  How  long 
this  flight  had  already  lasted  we  had  no  means  of  knowing,  and 
as  we  had  many  miles  of  the  roughest  knowes  and  bogs  still  to 
traverse  before  we  would  reach  our  destination  for  the  night,  we 
tarried  only  long  enough  to  capture  a  few  specimens  for  the  sake 
of  date  and  locality.  Some  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  a  railway  signal-box  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  I 
had  secured  special  permission  to  capture  insects  at  the  lamps, 
I  used  to  find  C.  graminis  very  commonly,  but  it  never  came  into 
the  lighted  cabin  until  after  11  o'clock.  The  time  used  to  be 
distinctly  noted  from  the  fact  that  there  appeared,  on  favourable 
nights,  to  be  always  a  rush  of  moths  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  an  express  train  that  passed  the  cabin  at  11.5. 
During  the  autumn  months  this  species  is  very  frequently  found 
dm'ing  the  daytime  on  thistle  and  ragweed  flowers.  On  the 
moorlands  the  larvae  seem  to  have  a  liking  for  pupating  under 
stones.  Small  stones,  not  much  bigger  than  the  outspread  hand, 
and  lying  partly  buried  in  the  soil,  will,  in  favourable  spots,  be 
found  to  have  one  or  more  pupse  underneath.  I  have  frequently 
gathered  the  pupae  in  such  places. 

In  confinement  the  larvae  of  C  graminis  have  (with  me,  at 
any  rate)  thriven  very  badly,  and  scarcely  five  per  cent,  have 
got  to  the  pupal  stage.  Several  of  my  friends  have  the  same 
complaint  to  make.  The  caterpillars  reach  the  last  moult  and 
die  off,  their  bodies  being  then  in  an  almost  fluid  condition.  I 
have  tried  them  in  several  ways,  even  going  to  the  trouble  of 
bringing  some  sods  of  the  moor  grasses,  but  with  no  better 
success. 

There  is  a  tolerably  frequent  remark  that  these  larvae  "  follow 
the  voles."  It  is  of  course  well  known  that  after  the  vole  plague 
suddenly  ceased  the  pasture  sprung  up  again  in  the  most  luxu- 
riant manner.  The  tussocks  of  coarse  perennial  grasses,  the 
rushes  and  sedges,  had  all  disappeared,  and  the  new  grass  was 
young  and  green,  and  of  the  freshest  description.  Whether 
the  "hill-grubs"  were  thus  furnished  with  suitable  pabulum  on 
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which  to  increase  and  multiply  and  devour  the  earth,  is  a 
question  worth  discussing,  and  that  some  observers  think  might 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  So  far  as  my  humble  opinion  is 
worth  anything,  I  inchne  to  the  belief  that  the  respective  out- 
breaks of  the  voles  and  the  "hill-grubs"  have  no  connection 
other  than  in  some  little-understood  climatic  conditions. 
Maxwelltown,  Dumfries,  July  17th,  1894. 

PS. — On  August  23rd  I  happened  to  be  going  across  the  farm 
of  Townhead,  in  Closeburn  parish,  Dumfriesshire,  with  some 
friends,  who,  like  myself,  were  at  the  time  occupied  in  some 
archaeological  researches.  I  had  been  on  the  moor  perhaps  half 
an  hour  or  so,  without  any  particular  thought  of  Entomology, 
when  all  at. once,  about  10.10  a.m.,  the  antler  moths  appeared 
in  myriads.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  them  were  flying  in 
all  directions,  most  of  them  just  amongst  and  over  the  flowering 
heads  of  the  spret  {Jiuicus  articidatas) ;  but  many  were  flying 
higher  in  the  a'r,  and  some  mounted  up  out  of  sight.  It  was  a 
wonderful  scene,  and  one  that  I  would  not  have  cared  to  miss. 
The  effect  was  altogether  different  to  that  presented  by  the 
evening  flight  I  saw  near  Loch  Dungeon,  described  above.  On 
that  occasion  the  range  of  vision  was  circumscribed  to  a  circle  of 
a  few  yards  by  the  gathering  gloom  of  a  dull  autumn  night,  and 
the  moths  might  not  have  been  noticed  at  all  by  those  un- 
accustomed to  observation.  But  the  sight  of  such  vast  numbers 
of  moths  in  broad  sunlight  was  soraething  entirely  novel,  and  so 
unexpected  that  I  could  not  help  gazing  on  it  in  wonder  and 
amazement.  The  thickest  of  the  flight  was  over  places  where 
the  spret  grew  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  evea'ything  else.  About 
12  o'clock  the  moths  became  much  fewer,  but  during  the  whole 
afternoon  there  were  more  or  less  always  to  be  seen  flying, 
about.  Near  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  I  left  the  hillside, 
they  were  again  becoming  more  plentiful.  A  somewhat  remark- 
able thing  is  that  the  *' hill-grubs"  were  not  noticed  to  a  de- 
structive extent  on. this  farm. 

September  8th. 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  NOCTUID^  OF  THE   GENUS 

INGURA. 
By  a.  G.  Butler,  Ph.D. 

Having  recently  had  occasion  to  examine  the  species  of 
Infjuray  and  wishing  to  see  whether  Prof.  Smith  had  included  in 
his  synonymy  an  insect  of  that  genus  described  by  Walker  under 
the  genus  Suhrita^  I  was  convinced  that  this  author  could  not 
have  examined  the  drawers  of  our  arranged  collection  containing 
Ingnra ;  inasmuch  as,  not  only  his  synonymy,  but  his  remarks 
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respecting  at  least  one  species  (in  that  drawer)  of  which  we 
possess  the  type,  clearly  prove  that  the  genus,  as  arranged  by 
me,  cannot  have  been  even  glanced  at. 

The  genus  Ingura  has  been  arranged  in  the  Museum  collection 
for  quite  a  considerable  time,  for  it  is  one  of  the  groups  which 
years  ago  I  referred  to  the  Notodontidse,  only  discovering  my 
error  when  engaged  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  Noctuidae,  to 
which  group  I  immediately  transferred  it.* 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  Prof.  Smith's  notes  respecting 
/.  declinata,  Grote,  I.  delineata,  Abbot,  and  J.  ahrostoloideSf 
Guenee.  If  I  have  seen  Abbot's  drawing,  it  is  evident  that  I 
have  failed  to  identify  the  species. 

I.  FUSCESCENS,  Walk, 
This  is  not  a  North  American  species ;  the  type  was  from 
Honduras,  and  is  a  very  slight  variety,  scarcely  worth  noting,  of 
/.  lunodes.     It  is  very  distinct  indeed  from 

I.  ABROSTOLELLA,    Walk. 

Incorrectly  spelt  I.  ahrostella  (sic)  by  Prof.  Smith.  It  would 
be  a  pity  if  we  had  to  adopt  the  name  in  a  genus  which  already 
contains  a  species  named  /.  ahrostoloides.  Fortunately  this  will, 
I  feel  certain,  be  unnecessary.  Eespecting  I.  flahella,  Grote,  and 
I.  oculatrix,  Guen.,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  Prof.  Smith's 
remarks. 

I.  PYGM^A,  Hilhn. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  bad  representation  of  I.  ahro- 
stolella,  the  synonymy  of  which  therefore  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Ingura  pygmcBa. 
Pcectes  pygmcea,  Hiibner,  Exot.  Schmett.  Zutr.  21,  figs.  109, 

110(1818). 
Siihrita?  ahrostolella,  Walker,  Lep.  Het.  xxxv.  p.  1744  (1866). 
Ingura  prapilata,  Grote,  Bull.  Buff.  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.  ii.  p.  311 

(1875). 

I.  CRISTATRIX,  Gn. 

This  is  a  truly  Indian  species,  the  type  of  which,  from 
Horsfield's  Java  collection,  is  in  the  Museum.  Its.  range 
extends  into  Southern  India  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
Friendly  Islands  on  the  other.  It  differs  from  all  the  American 
species  subgenerically,  the  basal  portion  of  the  antennae  being 
strongly  and  widely  pectinated,  the  pectinations  not  appressed 
to  the  shaft,  but  expanded  freely.  There  are  four  examples  of 
this  well-marked  species  in  our  drawer  of  Ingura,  and  it  is  so 
conspicuous  an  insect  that  no  man  looking  into  the  drawer  could 

"i'  I  am  not  positive  that  this  genus  stood  among  the  Noctuidae  when 
Prof.  Smith  went  through  them ;  but  it  was  arranged,  and  all  the  species 
labelled. 
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fail  to  be  struck  with  it.  I  would  propose  for  this  form  the  sub- 
generic  name  of  Calling ur a.  To  some  men  it  will  be  a  genus ; 
but  as  it  is  only  distinguishable  by  secondary  sexual  characters 
of  the  male,  it  ought  to  take  a  lower  rank  than  a  gi'oup  in  which 
distinctive  structural  characters  occur  in  both  sexes.  Mr. 
Hampson  regards  I.  cristatrix  merely  as  section  B.  of  Ingura, 
and  therefore  does  not  name  it.  I  think  names  for  these  sub- 
genera or  sections  are  a  great  convenience. 

I  offer  these  notes,  not  as  a  criticism  of  Prof.  Smith's  work, 
but  merely  as  a  contribution  towards  a  correct  knowledge  of 
North  American  Lepidoptera.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  this 
author,  who  has  done  more  good  work  in  the  group  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  will  accept  the  corrections  in  the  same  scientific 
sph-it  which  prompts  me  to  publish  them. 


SOME    INMATES    OF    A    DECAYED    CHERRY-TREE. 

By  C.  J.  Watkins. 

Twenty  years  ago,  on  this  tree  in  our  garden  here,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  Coteswold  valley,  I  used  to  hang  saccharine  snares 
to  attract  the  sweet-loving  Lepidoptera.  Some  time  after  it  was 
struck  by  lightning,  and  soon  showed  signs  of  decay.  The  limbs 
broke  off  in  the  severe  g  lies  which  occasionally  visit  us,  and  for 
several  years  the  old  stump,  some  7  ft.  high  and  10  in.  diameter 
at  its  base,  supported  a  metal  clothes'-line.  For  the  past  three 
years  signs  of  internal  feeders  have  increased  in  the  quantity  of 
woody  debris  ejected  from  some  holes  in  the  bark,  and,  falling  on 
a  bed  of  marjoram  growing  round  the  base  of  the  stump,  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  colour  of  the  herb.  Several  times  I 
had  watched  the  holes,  hoping  to  see  some  inhabitant  passing  in 
or  out,  but  without  success,  till  Oct.  23rd,  1892,  when  at  middaj^ 
in  the  sun,  a  Pemphredon  appeared  and  entered  one  of  the 
burrows.  Never  having  examined  the  nidus  of  a  fossore,  I 
greatly  desired  to  have  the  stump  removed  indoors  for  careful 
examination  during  the  winter,  but  business  and  ill-health  pre- 
vented this  project  being  carried  out.  During  March,  1893,  the 
top  portion  broke  off  in  a  high  wind,  and  disclosed  such  an 
assemblage  of  burrows  and  galleries  occupied  by  insects  in 
various  stages  of  their  economy,  that  I  had  the  old  stump  cut 
down,  and,  after  sawing  it  into  suitable  blocks,  divided  each 
block  into  portions,  placing  them  in  large  glass-topped  cases, 
while  special  pieces  were  kept  in  smaller  boxes.  The  careful 
cutting  up  of  the  stump  occupied  several  hours  per  day  for  over 
a  week,  but  the  varied  forms  of  the  inmates  found,  and  after- 
wards bred,  was  ample  reward  for  the  time  and  pains  spent  in 
such  interesting  observations  ;  and  I  only  regret  that  more  time 
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could  not  be  given  to  the  solution  of  further  points  in  the  life- 
histories  of  certain  species,  of  which  I  could  find  no  reliable 
account  in  the  literature  I  possess. 

For  the  kind  identification  of  doubtful  species  I  am  indebted 
to  the  following  authorities,  whose  valued  aid  enabled  me  to  draw 
up  the  appended  list : — Mr.  Edward  Saunders  kindly  examined 
the  Hymenoptera-Aculeata ;  Mr.  T.  K.  Billups,  the  Parasitic 
Hymenoptera,  &c. ;  Dr.  Meade,  the  Diptera  ;  Mr.  H.  C.  A.  Vine, 
the  Aphididge. 

The  list  is  not  exhaustive,  and  several  additions  to  the  fauna 
of  our  stump  could  have  been  made  had  time  permitted  the 
examination  of  observed  examples  of  Crustaceans,  Myriapods, 
and  Arachnoidea. 

List  of  Insects  found  in  an  old  Cherry-stump  during  April, 
Mai/y  and  June,  1893. 

COLEOPTERA. 

Carabid.e. — Ctdathus  cisteloides,  Ilhger.  One  specimen  found  dead 
in  a  burrow. 

LucANiD^. — Sinodendron  cylindricum,  Linne.  One  specimen  found 
dead  in  a  burrow. 

Cissm^. — Cis  boleti,  Scopoli.  Twelve  specimens  alive  in  the  cherry- 
baik. — C.  hispidiis,  PaykiiU.  Two  specimens  alive  in  the  cherry-bark. 
— 0.  idiidus,  Herbs t.     One  specimen  alive  iu  the  cherry-bark. 

MELANDRYm^. — Melamlrya  carahoides,  Linne.  Thirty-three  bred 
from  larvse,  April  and  May. 

MoRDELLiD^. — Anaspis  frontalis,  Jjinue',  A.fasciata,  Forster.  One 
of  each  alive  in  cherry-bark. 

Orthoptera. 

FoKFicULiD.E. — Forjicula  auricidaria,  Linue.  One  dead  in  a  fos- 
sorial  barrow  and  in  a  cell,  in  which  it  just  fitted,  and  remains  of 
others  in  other  burrows. 

Hymenoptera. 

Tenthredinid.e. — Emphytiis  peiia,  Klug.  One  female,  April  26th, 
from  borings. 

Cynipid^. — Synergus  facialis,  Dalman.  One  female,  May  15th, 
from  borings. 

Chrysidid^.  —  Oinalns  auratus,  Dahlbom.  Nine,  May  and  June, 
bred  from  burrows  of  PcmpJiredon. 

IcHNEUMONmJS. — Phyyadeuon  gravipes,  Gravenhorst.  Two  females, 
June,  from  burrows  of  Crabro  leiicustoums.  —  Perithous  variiis,  Graven- 
horst.    One  male  and  two  females.  May,  from  burrows  of  Pempliredon. 

Chalcidid^. — Ptero)iialus  apum,  Westwood.  Fifty  specimens,  May 
and  June,  from  burrows  of  Crabro. 

FossoREs-PoMPiLiD^.  —  PompHus  spissiis,  Schiodte.  One  female, 
May  31st,  found  near  burrows  of  M.  caraboides. 

Fossores-Pemphredonid^. — Pempliredon  Lugubris,  Latreille.  Eighty, 
both  sexes,  April  and  May. — P.  shuckardi,  Moraw.  Four,  in  April 
and  May. 
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Fossores-Ckabronide. — Crabro  leucostonim,  Liune.  Seven  males 
only  from  forty  pup^  in  May. — C.  cephalotes,  Panzer.  Ten  males  and 
four  females,  May  and  June. — C.  chrysostomus,  Lep.  Sixty-four  males 
and  twelve  females,  May  and  June.  —  C.  vagus^  Linne.  Thirteen, 
chiefly  males,  June. 

Anthophila-Apid.e. — Anthophora  furcatn ^  Panzer.  One  female  out 
in  May  from  burrows  of  Crabro  var/us. 

Lepidoptera. 
TiNE^. — A  Micro  moth  emerged  end  of  May  from  pupa  found  on 
the  cherry-bark,  and  not  yet  identified. 

Hemiptera. 

Homoptera-Aphidid^. — Si23honophora(ros(B?),  S.  (pisi?).  Numerous 
in  ''larders"  of  Pemphredon. 

Diptera. 

Mycetophilid^.  —  Sciara  nitidicollift,  Meigen  ;  S.  nervosa,  Meigen  ; 
S.  [pulicaria,  Meigen?):  S.  (prmcox,  Meigen?).  Imagines  began  to 
appear  on  April  27th,  and  continued  coming  out  of  the  burrows  up  to 
June,  when  about  forty  had  emerged.  Two  larvae  of  S.  prtjocox  I  found, 
on  April  15th,  in  an  untouched  "  larder"  of  Crabro,  feeding  on  a  mouldy 
likimjia  rostrata ;  these  turned  to  curious  horned  pupee  end  of  April, 
and  one  imago  emerged  end  of  May.  Probably  all  these  Sciara  feed 
in  the  larval  state  on  the  Diptera  in  the  "  larders  "  of  Crabro. — 
Exechia  (sp.  ?).     One  specimen  in  June  from  borings. 

CuiRONOMm^. —  Ceratopofjon  (sp.  ?).  Several,  both  sexes;  pupaB 
seen  April  2nd,  imagines  June  9th,  &c. 

PsYCHonmiE. — Trichomyia  [urbica,  Haliday  ?).  Two  specimens  end 
of  May. 

TAcmNiD^. — Brachycoma  erratica,  Meigen.  New  British  species; 
bred  male  and  female  in  May  from  borings  of  Pemphredon.  Described 
by  Dr.  Meade  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  May,  1894,  p.  110. 

Anthomyid^.  —  Hyetodesia  errans,  Fallen.  One  female,  May  13th, 
from  fossorial  borings.  —  Hylemyia  /estiva,  Zetterstedt.  Rare  ;  bred 
both  sexes.  Sixteen  from  borings  of  Pemphredon  ;  out  from  April  26th 
to  May  18th.  Described  by  Dr.  Meade  in  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.,  October, 
1893,  p.  285.  The  above  specimens  are  recorded  in  same  Mag.  of 
December,  1893. 

SAPROMYzm^. — LonchcBa  vaginalis,  Fallen.  Three  females,  April 
and  May,  from  borings  of  Pemphredon. 

The  following  Diptera  I  identified  among  the  stored  prey  in  par- 
tially consumed  and  in  untouched  "larders"  of  the  four  species  of 
Crabro.     Numerous  stores  still  remain  to  be  examined. 

STRATiOMYmiE. — Microch'ysa  polita,  Linne.  Both  sexes  in  nidus  of 
Crabro  leticostomus, 

Sybphid^. — Melanostoma  [mellinum?).  In  nidus  of  Crabro  leuco- 
stoinus.  —  Pyrophana  ocyvii,  F.  Females  in  nidus  of  Crabro  (sp.  ?). — 
Platychirus  albimanns,  F.  In  nidus  of  Crabro  (sp.  ?).  —  P.fulviventris, 
Mcq.  Eight  in  one  "larder"  of  Crabro  chrysostomus.  —  P.  clypeatiis, 
Mg.  Several  in  nidus  of  Crabro  (sp.  ?).  —  Syrphus  balteatiis,  Deg.  (one 
female);  *S.  M'^mt,  Linne  (two  females).     In  one  "larder"  oi  Crabro 
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cephalotes. — Bhimjia  rostrata,  LiDne.    Three  specimens  in  one  "  larder  " 
of  Crabro  cephalotes. 

MusciD^. — Pollenia  (sp.  ?).  In  nidus  of  a  Crabro. — Musca  corvina, 
F.  (two  females) ;  Stomoxys  calcitrans^  Linn6  (one  female).  In  one 
*' larder"  (C\  vagus?). 

Summary  of  Insects  found  in  the  Cherry -stump. 

Order.  Families.  Genera.  Species.  No.  of  Specimens. 

Coleoptera     5                 5  8  52 

Orthoptera    1                 1  1  1 

Hymenoptera    9  10  14  258 

Lepidoptera 1                  1  1  1 

Hemiptera    ..  1                 1  2  12 

Diptera 9  17  23  90 

Total     26  35  49  414 

Kind's  Mill  House,  Painswick,  Gloucestershire. 


LIFE-HISTOEY    OF    VANESSA    C-ALBUM, 

By  F.  W.  Frohawk,  F.E.S. 

(Concluded  from  p.  262.) 

The  pupa  : — Average  length,  |-  in.  Dorsal  view  :  the  head  is 
square;  the  palpi-cases  are  widely  separated,  sharply  pointed, 
curving  inwards,  and  are  very  jaw-like  in  form ;  the  thorax 
is  biangular  at  the  base  of  the  wing,  much  nipped-in  round 
the  middle,  giving  a  deep  concavity  to  the  wing,  which  is 
acutely  angulated  on  the  hind  margin ;  the  abdomen  is  attenuated, 
and  the  anal  point  elongated.  Lateral  view  :  the  head  is  beaked 
in  front ;  the  thorax  much  swollen,  with  a  central  deep  rounded 
keel,  and  is  deeply  sunken  at  the  juncture  of  the  abdomen;  the 
dorsal  line  of  the  abdomen  is  curved,  the  posterior  segment  is 
truncated,  and  the  anal  point  flattened  and  elongated,  measuring 
yV  in. ;  the  outline  of  the  lateral  surface  from  near  the  apex  of 
the  antenna  to  the  head  is  almost  straight,  the  antenna  incurving 
at  the  apex ;  the  abdomen  has  a  medio-dorsal  series  of  very  small 
ochreous  yellow  points,  one  on  each  segment,  and  smaller  black 
points  forming  super-  and  sub-spiracular  rows ;  the  sub-dorsal 
series  consists  of  larger  points,  especially  on  the  4th  segment, 
which  are  large,  conical,  and  sharply  pointed ;  those  on  the  1st, 
2nd  and  3rd  segments  are  of  brilliant  metallic  appearance, 
resembling  highly  burnished  silver,  with  opaline  irradiance; 
the  first  pair  are  the  largest  and  most  compressed ;  a  streak  of 
brilliant  coppery  gold  ornaments  the  anterior  portion  of  the  3rd 
and  4th  segments,  running  from  the  edge  of  the  segment  to  the 
silver  point ;  the  ground  colour  of  normal  specimens  is  a  pinkish 
buff,  very  delicately  reticulated  with  black,  two  broad  oblique 
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dark  olive-green  bands  cross  the  wing,  one  at  the  apex  and  the 
other  across  the  middle ;  three  bands  of  similar  colour  extend 
down  the  abdomen,  one  on  each  side,  enclosing  the  black 
spiracles,  the  other  is  central  along  the  under  surface ;  the 
dorsal  area  of  the  abdomen  is  blotched  with  olive,  and  has  a 
medio-dorsal  line  of  pale  pink ;  the  thorax  is  streaked  with  deep 
pink ;  the  palpi  are  black ;  on  the  hind  legs  is  an  olive  streak 
shading  into  black,  and  terminating  in  a  black  point  at  the  end 
of  the  tibia ;  there  is  also  a  smaller  black  point  on  the  fore  leg ; 
the  anal  point  is  buff,  streaked  longitudinally  with  black,  and  is 
amply  provided  with  shining  brown  hooks  at  the  extremity.  The 
outline  of  the  hind  margin  of  the  wing-case  is  most  dissimilar 
and  disconnected  to  that  of  the  true  wing,  which  has  the  deep 
angular  margin  clearly  defined  in  the  pupa,  which  in  the  former 
is  a  simple  curve.  Some  specimens  are  more  uniform  in  colour, 
having  the  markings  much  less  defined,  especially  on  the  wing, 
and  are  generally  somewhat  metallic,  as  if  lightly  washed  over 
with  gold- bronze,  and  in  some  the  ground  colour  is  a  deep  pink. 
The  pupa  is  suspended  by  the  anal  hooks  to  a  small  dense  silken 
pad  spun  by  the  larva,  generally  upon  the  under  side  of  the  stalk 
or  midrib  of  the  leaf,  and  also  upon  the  stems  of  the  plant.  It 
remains  in  the  pupal  state  from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  but  the  time 
is  entirely  regulated  by  temperature. 

The  imago  emerged  (from  the  pupa  described)  on  July  2nd, 
remaining  eleven  days  in  the  pupa. 

The  descriptions  are  all  taken  from  the  same  individual,  from 
directly  after  the  hatching  of  the  egg  to  the  emergence  of  the 
imago. 

The  entire  brood  were  kept  under  similar  conditions,  cor- 
responding as  closely  as  possible  to  the  outdoor  temperature, 
purposely  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  any  artificial  rearing. 

Cold,  dull  weather  principally  prevailed  during  all  their 
stages.  The  ova  and  young  larvae  were  subjected  to  a  tempera- 
ture which  fell  as  low  as  41°  during  the  night  of  May  21st,  when 
several  ova  were  hatched,  and  I  found  others  hatching  the  next 
morning,  the  temperature  then  being  only  50° ;  therefore  the  ova 
will  hatch  in  a  temperature  between  40°  and  50°,  or  rather  a  little 
above  40°,  as  apparently  some  had  hatched  during  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning. 

Immediately  after  the  hatching  of  several  ova,  I  placed  the 
larva3  on  different  plants,  and  kept  each  plant  isolated  from  the 
rest,  so  that  the  larvae  fed  solely  upon  the  same  food  through  all 
the  stages  ;•  the  plants  selected  were  red-currant,  black-currant, 
gooseberry,  elm,  hop,  and  nettle ;  I  found  all  six  plants  to  be 
equally  suitable  as  food  for  the  larvae.  The  majority  were  fed 
exclusively  upon  stinging-nettle.  From  this  one  brood  I  have  a 
long  series,  numbering  200  fine  specimens,  consisting  of  105 
males  and  95  females,  making  a  fairly  ecjual  proportion  of  sexes ; 
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41  are  of  the  light  fulvous  form  (27  males  and  14  females),  and 
159  of  the  dark  form  (78  males  and  81  females).  The  first  imago 
emerged  on  June  30th,  a  male  of  the  light  form  ;  the  last  emerged 
August  2nd,  a  male  of  the  dark  form. 

As  regards  the  two  forms  of  this  butterfly,  I  am  able  to  con- 
firm Mr.  Harcourt  Bath's  remarks  (Entom.  242),  "  that  the  dark 
form  is  the  type  of  the  first  brood."  Such  is  undoubtedly  the 
case,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  out  of  the  200  speci- 
mens 159  are  of  the  dark  form,  the  remaining  41  being  of  the 
pale  fulvous  form,  the  proportion  being  about  one  to  five.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  light  forms  were  the  first  to  emerge,  the 
majority  of  them  emerging  during  the  first  few  days  of  July,  and 
before  any  of  the  dark  forms  made  their  appearance. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  two  such  very  different  forms 
occurring  in  both  sexes  should  be  the  offspring  of  the  same 
parent,  and  the  light  form  to  be  the  first  to  emerge.  The  pale 
or  fulvous  form  is  generally  larger  (my  largest  female  measuring 
2|-  in.  in  expanse,  and  is  palest  in  colour),  and  always  very  much 
less  angulated  in  outline. 

Balham,  S.W.,  August,  1894. 


THE   COPROPHAGOUS   LAMELLICORNS ;   A  REVISED  LIST 

OP  SPECIES  BELONGING   TO  THE  GENERA  PACHY- 

LOMERUS,  Ki^BY,  AND  ATEUCHUS,   Weber. 

By  John  W.  Shipp. 

Assistant  in  the  Hope  Dept.,  Oxford  University  Museum. 

(Continued  from  p.  257.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species  belonging  to  the  genus 
appearing  in  the  Ethiopian  Region.  Gemminger  and  Harold, 
Cat.  Col.  iv.  1869,  catalogues  43  species.  This  has  been  further 
augmented  to  72. 

Ethiopian  Region. 

1.  (sgyptiorum,  Latr.,    Voy.    Cailliaud,  iv.  p.  279,  t.   58,  f.  10 

(1827);  Guerin,  Icon.  Regne  Anim.  Ins.  t.  21,  f.  i. 
var.  pwrpumscens,  Gerstacker,  Arch.  f.  Nat.  xxxvii.  p.  48. 
1. — Sennaar  ;  Z.vnzibar.     In  Mus.  Oxon. 

2.  ceruginosus,  Klug,    Monatsber.   Berl.    Acad.   p.    650    (1855) ; 

Peters.  Reis.  p.  212  (1862). 
metallicus,  Boheman,  Ins.  Caffr.  ii.  p.  161  (1857). 
cupreus,  Casteln.,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  65  (1840). 
rutilaiis,  Kkig  MS. 
1,  3. — Caffraria  ;  Cape  Town  ;    Natal ;    Mozambique  ;    Lim- 
popo ;  Tette,     In  Mus.  Oxon. 
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3.  amhiguusj  Boheman,  Ins.  Caffr.  ii.  p.  173  (1857). 

sparsiis,  Germar  MS. 
3. — Cafifraria  ;  Natal ;  Cape  Colony. 

4.  bohemanniy  Harold,  Col.  Hefte  iv.  p.  104  (1868). 

cicatricosus,  Boheman,  Ins.  Caffr.  ii.  p.  177. 
1. — Cafifraria. 

5.  honellif  McLeay,  Horse  Ent.  i.  2,  p.  498. 

hottentotus,  Dej.,  Cat.  Brd  ed.  p.  150. 
3. — Cape  Colony. 

6.  caffer,  Boheman,  Ins.  Cafifr.  ii.  p.  169  (1857). 
3. — (iafifraria. 

7.  clericus,  Boheman,  Ins.  Cafifr.  ii.  p.  167  (1857). 
3. — Cafifraria. 

8.  convexusy  Hausm.,  Illiger's  Mag.  vi.  p.  249  (1807) ;  ("  Wiede- 

man"  in  (]olI.  Hope). 
Icevis,  Thunb.,  Mem.  Ac.  Petr.  vi.  p.  408  (1818). 
3. — Cape  Town.     In  Mus.  Oxon. 

9.  cornifrons,  Casteln.,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  64  (1840). 

covipressicornis,  King,  Symbolae.  Phys.  v.  t.  41,  f.  1. 
impressicornis,  Eeiche,  Dej.  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 
1. — Arabia;    Nubia;    Lower  Egypt;    Senegal  R.     In  Mus. 
Oxon. 

10.  costatus,  Wiedeman,  Zool.  Mag.  ii.  i.  p.  21. 
3. — Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

11.  cupreus,  Boheman,  Ins.  Cafifr.  ii.  p.  163  (1857). 
3. — Limpopo  E. 

12.  cavieri,  McLeay,  HoraB  Ent.  i.  2,  p.  499  ;  Casteln.  Hist.  Nat. 

ii.  p.  65  (1840). 
senegalensis,  Dej.,  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 
lamarki,  Klug  MS. 
1. — Senegal  R.     In  Mus.  Oxon. 

13.  ehenus,  Klug,  Monatsber  Berl.  Acad.  p.  650  (1855) ;  Peters, 

Reis.  p.  214  (1862). 
1. — Mozambique. 

14.  festivus,  Harold,  Col.  Hefte  iv.  p.  79  (1868). 
2.— R.  Niger. 

15.  flavicornis,  Boheman,  Ofvers.  Vet.  Ac.  Forh.  p.  107  (1860). 
1. — Svacop. 

16.  fritschi,  Harold,  Col.  Hefte  iii.  p.  86  (1868). 
1. — Orange  Free  State ;  S.  Africa. 

17.  fanchris,  Boheman,  Ins.  Cafifr.  ii.  p.  176. 
3. — Cafifraria. 

18.  furcatiis,  Casteln.,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  GQ  (1840). 

moriOf  Dej.,  Cat.  3r(l  ed.  p.  150. 
1. — Senegal  R. 
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19.  galenus,  Westwood,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.  iv.  (1847),  p.  226,  pi.  17, 

f.  1 ;  Lacordaire,  Gen.  des  Coleop.  Atlas,  pi.  25,  f.  5. 
cephaloteSj  Dej.,  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 
paradoxus,  Boheman,  Ins.  Caffr.  ii.  p.  170  (1857). 
8. — Cape  of  Good  Hope ;    Cape  Colony ;    Limpopo  R.      In 
Mus.  Oxon. 

20.  goryi,  Casteln.,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  64  (1840). 

indicus,  Dej.,  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 
1.— Senegal  R.     In  Mus.  Oxon. 

21.  jalqfi,  Casteln.,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  64. 

galamensis^  Reiche  MS.  (in  Hope  Coll.). 
1. — Senegal  R.     In  Mus.  Oxon. 

22.  inter stitialis,  Boheman,  Ins.  Cafifr.  ii.  p.  171  (1857). 
8. — Caffraria. 

23.  intricatus,  Fabr.,  Syst.  El.  i.  p.  56 ;  McLeay,  Horse  Ent.  i. 

2,  p.  499  ;  Casteln.  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  66  (1840). 
palemo,  Oliv.,  Ent.  i.  3,  p.  187,  t.  27,  f.  234 ;    McLeay, 
Hor^  Ent.  i.  2,  p.  56. 
3. — Cape  Town  ;  Cape  Colony ;  Caffraria.     In  Mus.  Oxon. 

24.  isidis,  Casteln.,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  64  (1840). 

religiosus^  Dej.y  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 
lojjhocnemiis,  KoUar  MS. 
1. — Palaearctic  subregion.     2. — Nubia;  Upper  Egypt;  Sen- 
naar  ;  Persia.     In  Mus.  Oxon. 

25.  lamarki,  McLeay,  Horge  Ent.  i.  2,  p.  499. 

gumeensis,  Dej.,  Cat.  8rd  ed.  p.  150. 

var.  infernalis,  King,  Monatsber.  Berl.  Acad.  p.  650  (1855) ; 
Peters,  Reis.  p.  213  (1862) ;  Boh.  Ins.  Caffr.  ii.  p.  168 
(1857). 
1,  2. — Senegal  R. ;  Nubia  ;  Guinea  ;  Mozambique.     In  Mus. 
Oxon. 

26.  lucidulus,  Boh.,  Ofvers.  Vet.  Ac.  Forh.  1860,  p.  107. 
1.— N'Gami. 

27.  rnorhiUosus,  Fabr.,  Ent.  Syst.  i.  p.  63;  Syst.  El.  i.  p.  56. 
2. — Guinea  ;  Gambia.     In  Mus.  Oxon. 

28.  modestus,  Boh.,  Ins.  Caffr.  ii.  p.  165  (1857). 
3. — Caffraria.     Matabili-land. 

29.  nigro^neusy  Boh.,  Ins.  Caffr.  ii.  p.  165  (1857). 
1.— N'Gami. 

30.  parvidus,  Boh.,  Ofvers.  Vet.  Ac.  Forh.  1860,  p.  108. 
3. — Svacop. 

31.  prohoscideuSf  Guerin,  Icon.  Regne  Anim.  Ins.  p.  73 ;  Reiche, 

Dej.  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 
1. — Senegal  R.     In  Mus.  Oxon. 

32.  prodiqiosus,  Erichs.,  Wiegm.  Archiv.  i.  p.  231  (1843). 
1  ?.— Trop.  Africa, 
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83.  prqfaniis,  Boh,,  Ins.  Caffr.  ii.  p.  162  (1857). 
1. — Caffraria. 

34.  ruhripennis,  Boh.,  Ofvers.  Vet.  Ac.  Forh.  1860,  p.  107. 
1.— N'Gami. 

35.  rugosus,  Hausm.,  111.  Mag.  vi.  1807,  p.  270. 

convalescens,  Wiedm.,  Zool.  Mag.  ii.  p.  21  (1823). 
3. — Cape  of  Good  Hope.     In  Mus.  Oxon. 

36.  rusticus,  Boh.,  Ins.  Caffr.  ii.  p.  175  (1857). 
3. — Caffraria. 

37.  satyrusy  Boh.,  Ofvers.  Vet.  Ac.  Forh.  1860,  p.  107. 
3  ? — Svacop. 

38.  savignyiy  McLeay,  Horae  Ent.  i.  2,  p.  503  (1821). 

operosus,  Dej.,  Cat.  8rd  ed.  p.  150. 
transversuSy  Casteln.,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  65  (1840). 
3. — Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  Cape  Colony.     Matabili-land.     In 
Mus.  Oxon. 

39.  sennaariensis,  Casteln.,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  (SQ  (1840). 

dongolensis,  Reiche,  Dej.  Cat.  3rd  ed.  (1850). 
sacer  var.,  Latr.,  Voy.  Cailliaud.  iv.  1827,  p.  280. 
1. — Sennaar;  Dongola  ;  Nubia.     In  Mus.  Oxon. 

40.  paganus,  Harold,  M.  T.  Munch.  Ent.  Ver.  ii.  p.  101  (1878) ; 

Col.  Heftexvi.  p.  34  (1879). 
1. — W.  Centr.  Africa.     Matabili-land. 

41.  plausibilis,  Peringuey,  Trans.  S.  Afr.  Phil.  Soc.  vi.  2,  p.  25 

(1892). 
3. — South  Africa. 

42.  nitidiaollis,  Lansb.,  C.  E.  Ent.  Belg.  xxvi.  p.  xxi. ;  Revoils, 

Faun,  et  Flor.  Comal.  Col.  p.  12,  pi.  1,  f.  3. 
1. — Somali  Land. 

43.  crihricollisy  Waterhouse,  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1885,  p.  231,  pi.  xv. 

f.  1. 
1. — Kilima-njaro. 

44.  thomsojiiy  Waterhouse,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (5),  xv.  p.  377. 
1. — Masai  Land. 

45.  IcevifronSy  Fairmaire,  C.  R.  Ent.  Belg.  xxviii.  p.  cxxi. ;  Ann. 

Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  1887  (6),  vii.  p.  103. 
1. — East  Africa. 

46.  planifronSy  Fairmaire,  C.  R.  Ent.  Belg.  xxviii.  p.  cxxi. ;  Ann. 

Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  1887  (6),  vii.  p.  103. 
1. — East  Africa. 

47.  opacipennis,  Fairmaire,   C.  R.  Ent.  Belg.  xxviii.   p.   cxlii.  ; 

Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  1887  (6),  viii.  p.  103. 
1. — East  Africa. 

48.  spencii,  McLeay,  Hora3  Ent.  i.  2,  p.  502. 
?.     Africa  ?.     Probably  Senegal  River. 
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49.  8uri,  Hausm.,  lUiger  Mag.  vi.  1807,  p.  244. 

caffer,  Serv.,  Encycl.  Meth.  x.  1825,  p.  351. 
capensis,  Dej.,  Cat.  Brd  ed.  p.  150. 
hottentotusy  McLeay,  Horee  Ent.  i.  2,  p.  498. 
laicus,  Illiger  MS. 
3. — Cape  Colony ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Port  Elizabeth ;  Natal. 
In  Mus.  Hope. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Vertical  Distribution  of  Pieris  RAPiE. — I  was  always  under  the 
impression  until  recently  that  this  butterfly  was  a  lowland  species,  only 
being  found  in  cultivated  parts.  I  have,  however,  met  with  it  this  summer 
in  the  Grindelwald,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  7000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  which  is  well  within  the  upper  alpine  zone  of  Speyer ;  while  in  the 
pine  or  lower  alpine  belt,  some  1000  or  1500  feet  lower,  it  was  exceed- 
ingly plentiful.  As  I  could  find  no  trace  of  any  cruciferous  plant  which 
could  constitute  the  pabulum  of  its  larva  in  either  zone,  I  conclude  that 
the  insect  does  not  permanently  reside  at  such  an  elevation,  but  only 
occurs  there  in  the  winged  state.  Will  any  readers  kindly  inform  me 
what  is  the  greatest  elevation  at  which  they  have  observed  this  butter- 
fly in  the  British  Isles  ?  My  experience  is  that  it  is  an  exclusively 
lowland  species,  not  occurring  above  the  altitude  of  1000  feet  further 
north  than  latitude  52°. — W.  Harcourt  Bath  ;  Ladywood,  Birming- 
ham, Sept.  14th,  1894. 

Zyg^na  trifolu  ab. — In  Mr.  South's  short  notice  (ante,  p.  253)  of 
the  capture  of  a  curious  aberration  of  Zygcena  tnfolii  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Christy,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  condition  of  the  legs.  As  there  are 
two  cases  on  record  (*  Materials  for  Study  of  Variation,'  by  W.  Bateson, 
p.  148),  one,  of  the  replacement  of  a  leg  by  a  wing,  and  the  other  of  the 
reverse  phenomenon  (although  apparently  neither  seems  fully  substan- 
tiated), some  further  description  relative  to  such  points  would,  I  feel 
sure,  be  welcomed  by  all  students  of  variation.  From  the  figure  of  the 
specimen  I  judge  that  the  last  pair  of  legs  (at  least)  is  normal ;  if  so, 
it  would  seem  that,  for  some  reason,  the  development  of  the  dorsal  pair 
of  metathoracic  imaginal  discs  was  arrested,  and  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  supply  their  place  by  division  of  the  dorsal  meso- 
thoracic  disc  of  one  side.  Of  course  this  is  pure  surmise,  and  some 
people  may  argue  that  it  merely  shifts  the  responsibility  of  an  explanation 
farther  back  in  the  life-history,  and  that  the  changes  suggested  are  as 
difficult  to  understand  the  reason  of  as  the  phenomenon  itself;  if  so, 
the  question  must  be  an  individual  one ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  to 
account,  in  however  imperfect  a  manner,  for  that  correlation  of 
variations,  the  occurrence  of  which,  considering  the  extreme  rarity  of 
all  variations  involving  absence  or  reduplication  of  appendages,  can 
hardly  be  attributed  to  chance.  For,  suppose,  in  the  absence  of 
statistics,  that  the  probability  of  one  such  variation  is  1  in  1000,  and 
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of  another  1  in  1500  (which  are,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted,  high 
estimates,  considering  the  number  of  insects  annually  examined),  then 
the  probability  of  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  two  such  variations 
would  be  1  in  1,500,000,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  out  of  every  2499 
individuals  which  exhibit  variation  there  should  be  only  one  in  which 
the  two  variations  are  correlated.  If  data  of  this  sort  were  obtainable  in 
any  cases  of  variation,  the  extent  to  which  the  one  variation  depended 
on  the  other  would  be  proportional  to  the  amount  of  deviation  from 
the  result  obtained  by  supposing  complete  absence  of  any  such 
dependence.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  if  any  of  your  readers  have 
tried  this  plan,  or  if  they  consider  it  a  practicable  means  of  settHng 
such  interesting  points  as  correlation  of  variation,  supposing  it  is 
possible  to  examine  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens. — F.  P.  Bedford  ; 
Sept.  13th,  1894. 

[I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Bedford  for  reminding  me  of  an  important 
omission  in  my  short  description  of  this  remarkable  insect.  I  should 
have  mentioned  that  it  had  only  four  legs,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and 
these,  Mr.  Frohawk  informs  me,  are  accurately  drawn  as  regards  size, 
shape,  and  position. — E.  S.] 

Note  on  Smerinthus  populi. — I  have  set  thirty-six  specimens  of 
S.  populi  bred  from  larv^  found  here  last  summer ;  a  few  others  came 
out,  but  were  damaged  or  dwarfed,  and  I  took  no  note  of  sex  or  colour, 
but  they  were  not  remarkable  in  any  way.  Of  the  thirty-six  I  now 
have  thirteen  are  males  and  twenty-three  females ;  none  of  the  males 
are  of  the  red  form,  and  only  one  tending  to  a  reddish  purple ;  of  the 
females,  five  are  of  the  very  light  red  form,  seven  of  the  ordinary  red  form, 
and  the  balance  (eleven)  same  colour  as  males. — W.  B.  Thornhill  ; 
Castle  Cosey,  Castle  Bellingham,  August  19th,  1894. 

Larvje  on  Monkshood. — With  reference  to  Dr.  Knaggs'  remarks 
{ante^  p.  268)  on  larv88  feeding  on  Aconitum^  I  may  mention  that  four 
years  ago  I  examined  this  plant  for  larvae  of  Phisia  moneta,  which, 
however,  I  did  not  obtain  ;  but  I  found  larvae  of  Phlogophora  meticulosdy 
and  other  common  species,  the  names  of  which  I  cannot  at  this  moment 
recollect. — W.  M.  Christy  ;  Watergate,  Emsworth,  Hants. 

Note  on  Naphthaline. — I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  naphthaline  apparently  will  keep  Lepidoptera  relaxed  for  some 
days.  Two  of  us  on  board  this  ship  had  been  out  insect-hunting  at 
Mombasa  (close  to  the  equator),  and  had  brought  back  a  considerable 
number  of  specimens,  which,  owing  to  the  ship  being  infested  with 
small  red  ants,  we  could  only  set  in  detachments,  as  neither  of  us  had 
a  proper  box  for  stowing  setting-boards.  On  removing  some  of  the 
insects  from  the  collecting-box  (which  was  quite  dry),  four  days  after 
capture,  we  found  them  perfectly  relaxed,  and  fit  for  setting  with  the 
greatest  ease.  This  condition  of  the  insects  would  appear  to  be  only 
due  to  naphthaline,  as  the  atmosphere  during  the  four  days  had  not 
been  at  all  damp.  Previous  to  this  occasion  I  had  not  found  it  neces- 
sary to  put  any  of  the  preservative  in  my  collecting-box,  as  I  generally 
set  insects  within  three  hours  of  capture,  but  the  enormous  number  of 
red  ants  now  on  board  the  ship  compelled  me  to  do  so  for  safety's  sake. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  know  whether  this  property  of  naphthaline  is  a 
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recognised  fact. — Philip  de  la  Garde;    H.M.S.  'Raleigh,'  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Aug.  28th,  1894. 

A  Correction. — I  beg  leave  to  point  out  an  error  in  respect  to  a 
locality  mentioned  in  the  'Entomologist'  for  July  {ante,  p.  223). 
Bagley  Wood  is  not  in  Oxfordshire,  but  in  Berkshire,  though  only 
distant  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  river  boundary,  and  within  three 
miles  direct  south  of  the  city  of  Oxford.  This  mistake  occurs  frequently 
in  Newman's  'Butterflies  and  Moths,'  Canon  Fowler's  ' Coleoptera,' 
and  in  various  other  works,  and  doubtless  arises  through  the  locality 
being  mentioned  as  "near  Oxford,"  when  it  is  naturally  presumed 
that  it  lies  within  that  shire. — F.  W.  Lambert  ;  70,  St.  Giles,  Oxford. 
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Ophiodes  lunaris. — Will  the  writer  of  a  note  on  this  species,  who 
signs  himself  "  One  of  the  Innocents  at  Home,"  be  good  enough  to  send  us 
his  name  and  address,  as  we  regret  that  we  cannot  publish  his  communi- 
cation in  its  present  form. 

Vanessa  folychloros  near  Regent's  Park. — I  took  a  worn  specimen 
of  Vanessa polychloros  in  the  garden  here  on  August  26th.  —  Claud  E.  L. 
Ellis  ;  69,  Mornington  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.,  Aug.  30th,  1894. 

Deilephila  livorniga  and  Nola  strigula  in  Devonshire. — A  speci- 
men of  Deilephila  livornica  was  brought  me  by  my  gardener's  boy  on  June 
7th.  Its  identity  has  been  confirmed  by  several  entomologists.  I  have 
taken  Nola  strigula  here ;  it  does  not  seem  to  be  known  so  far  west  by  my 
friends.— C.  F.  Benthall;  Cofton  Vicarage,  Starcross,  Sept.  14th,  1894. 

AcHERONTiA  ATROPOS  IN  Devon.  —  On  August  14th  last  a  villager 
brought  me  a  splendid  specimen  of  Acherontia  atropos,  taken  in  a  potato 
field  here. — Chas.  N.  Bunn  ;  Fremington,  North  Devon. 

Tapinostola  elymi  in  Scotland. — I  have  taken  T.  elymi  at  Montrose 
this  year,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  record  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
species  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  —  Montague  Gunning  ;  The  Mall, 
Montrose,  N.B.,  Sept.  13th,  1894. 

Early  Occurrence  of  Hybernia  dkfoltaria. — On  the  11th  of  this 
month  I  took  a  fine  specimen  of  this  moth  at  light  near  Dulwich  Wood. 
Is  not  this  unusual  ? — G.  S.  Robertson  ;  St.  Anne's,  Thurlow  Park  Road, 
West  Dulwich,  S.E.,  Sept.  14th. 

Query  respecting  Pieris  brassic^. — It  is  rather  strange  this  season 
that  I  cannot  say  certainly  that  I  have  seen  a  Pieris  brassicce,  and  I  have 
been  looking  out  for  them,  as  I  wanted  some.  T  wonder  if  others  have 
experienced  the  same  scarcity.— W.  J.  Lucas  ;  H,  Gordon  Road,  Kingston- 
on-Thames* 

Peronea  variegana  in  North-East  Cheshire.— This  is  one  of  the 
few  species  of  Lepidoptera  that  have  not  been  really  scarce  this  year  around 
Macclesfield.  Three  forms,  i.  e.,  the  type,  var.  asperana,  and  var.  cirrana, 
occurred  in  about  equal  numbers,  and  although  all  three  were  obtained  from 
some  hawthorn  hedges  in  the  district,  certain  of  the  hedgerows  yielded  a  large 
proportion  of  asperana  and  citrana,  others  of  the  type  and  cirrana,  and 
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Others  again  of  the  type  and  asperana.  From  two  hedges,  about  two  miles 
from  each  other,  cirrana  was  most  frequently  obtained,  and  in  another 
hedge  asperana  was  predominant.  An  interesting  form,  somewhat  re- 
sembling P.  comparana,  was  occasionally  met  with,  but  the  form  least 
often  observed  was  var.  borana,  which  bears  a  superficial  likeness  to 
P.  permutana.  The  pretty  var.  albana  was  not  seen,  but  three  specimens 
were  obtained  which  exhibit  variation  in  the  direction  of  that  form.  Some 
of  the  specimens  referred  to  as  var.  cirrana  have  the  ground  colour  bluish 
grey,  others  brownish  grey.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  information  as  to  the 
distribution  of  this  form  of  P.  variegana. — Richard  South  ;  Macclesfield, 
Sept.  15th,  1894. 

Dragonflies  at  Wisley  Pond,  near  Cobham,  Surrey.  —  With  a 
friend  I  visited  the  pond  on  August  28th  last,  in  search  of  dragonflies,  and 
no  sooner  had  we  reached  the  margin  than  ^schna  grandis  were  seen 
hawking  up  and  down,  and  evidently  getting  a  good  supply  of  insects.  So 
wary,  however,  were  they  that  with  difficulty  one  was  secured,  and  although 
several  were  seen  during  the  day,  no  more  were  taken.  A  long  time  was 
given  to  trying  to  catch  a  female  of  ^schna  juncea,  which  was  continually 
dipping  the  tip  of  her  abdomen  in  the  water,  evidently  depositing  eggs  in 
the  shallow  water  (about  1  ft.  deep)  in  a  corner  of  the  pond  containing  a  bed 
of  dry  Equisetum.  On  our  approaching  almost  within  striking  distance 
she  moved  off  a  few  yards,  and  recommenced  ovipositing  as  before.  At 
length,  losing  sight  of  her,  we  went  to  dinner.  On  returning  she  (or 
possibly  another)  was  still  there,  but  soon  fell  a  prey  as  she  was  resting 
with  her  wings  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  her  body  immersed  in  it. 
Plenty  of  Libellula  striolata  were  to  be  seen  flitting  about,  and  intermixed 
with  them  were  fair  numbers  of  L.  scotica.  In  one  corner  of  the  pond  was 
a  colony  of  the  handsome  little  dragonfly,  Lestes  sponsa,  the  females  being 
bronze-green,  and  their  somewhat  smaller  mates  of  the  same  colour,  but 
powdered  with  blue  on  the  thorax  and  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  On 
revisiting  the  pond,  on  Sept.  11th,  we  found  the  dragonflies  much  the 
same  as  regards  species,  but  the  larger  ones  were  not  so  much  in  evidence; 
and  as  we  did  not  catch  one  of  the  blue  species  of  JEschna,  we  could  not 
decide  whether  those  we  saw  were  cyanea  or  juncea.  —  J.  S.  Brocklesby  ; 
17,  Fairlawn  Villas,  Merton,  Surrey. 

Note  on  Dragonflies. — During  a  stay  in  the  New  Forest  from  August 
11th  to  25th,  I  saw  very  few  of  the  large  dragonflies,  and  those  were  JEschna 
grandis,  and  probably  cyanea  ;  but  Libellula  striolata  [Sympetrum.  vulgatum] 
was  in  plenty,  flitting  about  here  and  there  in  its  usual  lively  manner, 
suddenly  appearing,  hovering  for  a  time  in  the  air,  and  disappearing  again 
with  lightning  rapidity.  With  it,  near  Beaulieu,  some  specimens  of 
L.  scotica  were  seen,  and  there  I  took  one  female  Orthetrum  ccsrulescens, 
but  did  not  see  her  more  gorgeous  mate.  Over  Lymington  River  a  few 
individuals,  both  male  and  female,  of  Calopteryx  virgo  were  still  flying,  but 
their  season  was  evidently  over.  Near  Oxford,  during  the  few  hot  days  at 
the  end  of  August,  JEschna  grandis  was  very  plentiful,  but  extremely  diffi* 
cult  to  catch— in  fact,  I  fii)d  this  the  strongest  flyer,  and  the  most  wily  in 
disposition,  of  all  the  dragonflies,  except  perhaps  Anax  formosus,  whose 
acquaintance  I  have  made.  However,  if  one  remains  perfectly  quiet  for 
twenty  minutes  or  so,  while  it  is  hunting  around,  its  suspicions  begin  to  be 
allayed,  and  a  chance  is  usually  given  for  a  stroke,  but  it  must  not  be 
a  bungling  one,  or  the  insect  will  probably  go  straight  away,  and  be  seen 
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again  no  more.  It  raight  be  interesting  to  note  that  one  still  afternoon, 
while  watching  this  insect  at  Wisley  Pond,  in  Surrey,  myself  and  companion 
were  able  to  hear  the  stroke  of  its  wings  a  dozen  or  more  yards  away,  while 
it  was  hunting  aloft  far  out  of  reach. — W.  J.  Lucas. 

Notes  from  Holsworthy,  N.  Devon. — I  have  taken  L.  sinapis  by 
the  roadside  from  April  to  Aug.  11th,  but  find  them  very  scarce.  A.  galatea 
is  fairly  plentiful,  but  difficult  to  get  in  good  condition,  owing,  I  suppose, 
to  the  very  bad  weather  we  have  experienced  this  summer.  Vanessa  cardui 
is  very  common  in  the  larval  state  ;  I  have  taken  them  from  three  distinct 
species  of  thistle,  and  one  on  the  common  nettle.  —  S.  Kipping  ;  Hols- 
worthy, N.  Devon,  Aug.  18th,  1894. 

Nemobius  SYLVESTRis. — On  Aug.  15th  last  this  little  brown  cricket  was 
in  plenty  near  the  Lymington  River,  in  the  New  Forest. — W.  J.  Lucas. 

ClRRH(EDIA    XERAMPELINA   IN    SoUTH    ARGYLLSHIRE. — Seeing  that  this 

species  is  reported  from  Ayr  {ante,  p.  273),  and  that  it  is  considered  to  be 
rare  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  C.  xerampelina 
occurs  about  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  South  Argyllshire,  some  fifty  miles  further 
north.  Mr.  King,  in  his  published  list  of  the  Lepidoptera  of  the  Clyde  and 
district,  does  not  mention  this  species.  —  W.  M.  Christy  ;  Watergate, 
Emsworth,  Hants. 

CiRRHCEDiA  XERAMPELINA  IN  AYRSHIRE.  —  After  workiug  the  lamps 
constantly  for  a  fortnight,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  take  Cirrhcedia 
xerampelina  on  Sept.  4th.  —  William  C.  S.  Fergusson  ;  Glencoy,  Ayr, 
Sept.  14th,  1894. 

Colias  edusa  IN  1894. — Bucks. — I  secured  to-day  four  male  specimens 
of  C.  edusa  nearlvinghoe  (Bucks).  Two  of  the  specimens  are  in  good  con- 
dition, while  the  other  two  are  rather  worn. — Charles  Rothschild  ;  Tring 
Park,  Tring,  Sept.  Ist,  1894. 

Dorsetshire. — From  Aug.  14th  to  Sept.  11th  C.  edusa  was  decidedly 
scarce  at  Weymouth.  I  never  saw  more  than  six  or  took  more  than  three 
on  any  one  day,  and  it  required  hard  work  to  get  them,  as  they  appeared 
unusually  lively.  Has  anyone  noticed  that  edusa  flies  nearly  always  from 
east  to  west,  rarely  harking  back,  or  is  this  my  fancy  ?  Other  butterflies, 
I  take  it,  remain  in  the  place  they  were  born,  but  not  so  edusa;  at  least, 
so  it  seems  to  me. — (Rev.)  W.  Claxton  ;  Hartley  Wintney,  Winchfield. 

Hampshire.  —  On  August  16th  a  male  specimen  on  the  coast  near 
Christchurch,  and  another  on  the  24ih,  not  far  from  the  same  spot. —  W 
J.  Lucas. 

Middlesex. — On  the  morning  of  Sept.  14th,  while  giving  orders  to  my 
men  at  the  Harrow  Metropolitan  Coal  Wharf,  I  saw  a  specimen  of  C.  edusa 
flying  up  and  down  the  railway  bank.  To  the  surprise  of  the  "  coalies,"  I 
instantly  gave  chase,  and  captured  the  prize  with  my  hat — a  fine  male.  I 
returned  in  the  afternoon  with  my  net,  but  only  caught  a  few  "blues"  and 
"  coppers."  —  C.  Rhoades  Smith  ;  Greenhill,  Harrow,  Sept.  14th,  1894* 
I  saw  a  fine  specimen  ol  the  var.  helice  in  Acton  on  August  26th  last.  Not 
having  my  net  with  me,  I  was  unable  to  make  a  capture.  —  St.  W.  Bell- 
Marley  ;  Hammersmith. 

Surrey.  —  On  Sept.  10th  a  female  example  at  Oxshott,  and  a  male  at 
Cobham  on  Sept.  11th. — W.  J.  Lucas. 

Sussex. — C.  edusa  appears  to  have  been  fairly  common  in  the  Eastbourne 
district  this  autumn.     My  attention  was  first  called  to  it  on  the  2nd  inst., 
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when  one  was  seen  near  Birling  Gap,  and  one  or  two  others  (it  may  have  been 
the  same  one  seen  at  two  different  times)  in  the  hollows  to  the  east  of  Beachey 
Head.  On  the  5th  one  was  flying  on  a  sunny  bank  in  front  of  the  Con- 
valescent Home,  but  as  no  net  was  at  hand  on  either  occasion  none  of  these 
were  taken  ;  they  were,  however,  to  all  appearance  freshly  emerged.  On  the 
6th  an  hour's  ramble  through  the  hollows  under  Beachey  Head  procured 
three  specimens,  two  of  which  were  captured  and  found  to  be  in  fairly  good 
condition  ;  but  the  sky  assuming  its  usual  cloudy  aspect,  further  search  was 
useless.  The  morning  of  the  9th  broke  with  brilliant  sunshine,  and 
appeared  to  offer  a  good  opportunity  for  a  further  investigation  of  the  likely 
spots  for  the  species  ;  the  wind,  too,  was  favourable,  for  although  N.E.  and 
chilly,  it  had,  by  reason  of  its  direction,  no  effect  upon  the  hollows  under 
the  downs,  all  of  which  were  well  sheltered  from  it  by  the  higher  ground. 
Accordingly,  an  early  start  was  made,  and  having  compassed  the  length  of 
the  "  parade,"  one  of  the  first  insects  seen  was  edusa,  and  it  was  promptly 
secured.  Continuing  on  through  Holywell,  which,  although  at  one  time  a 
particularly  rich  little  bit  of  collecting  ground,  appears  now  to  be  almost 
bare  of  insect-life,  we  struck  inland  across  a  clover-field,  but  failed  to  dis- 
cover any  ediLsa  upon  it.  I  was  not  altogether  surprised  at  this,  for  I  have 
usually  found  that  where  the  cultivated  clover  is  surrounded  by  down-sides 
not  under  cultivation,  the  waste  land  has  a  greater  attraction  for  this  species 
than  the  clover-fields.  But  we  soon  reached  the  rough  ground  beyond,  and 
there  was  edma  flitting  about,  first  one,  which  was  soon  secured,  then 
another  at  a  little  distance  ;  but  as  at  this  moment  the  clouds  came  over  the 
sun,  and  a  sharp  shower  swept  across  the  downs,  soaking  the  herbage,  and 
bidding  one  seek  any  scanty  shelter  that  could  be  found,  operations  had  to 
be  suspended.  Fortunately  the  rain  did  not  last  long,  and,  the  sun  shining 
forth  again,  the  butterflies  were  soon  on  the  wing,  flitting  over  the  wet 
herbage  as  merrily  as  if  nothing  had  happened ;  but  chasing  edusa  over 
soaking  ground  is  not  the  most  pleasant  occupation  one  can  imagine,  and 
as  the  rain  soon  came  down  again  with  renewed  energy,  the  chase  had  to 
be  abandoned,  but  not  until  we  had  made  up  our  total  for  the  morning  to 
half-a-dozen  specimens.  That  evening  I  returned  to  town,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  edma  has  been  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  East- 
bourne district. — Robert  Adkin  ;  Lewisham,  September,  1894. 

Catocala  feaxini  near  Norwich. — I  have  to  record  the  capture  this 
morning  of  a  male  specimen  of  the  rare  Catocala  fraxi?ii,  L.,  which  I  found 
at  rest  on  the  trunk  of  a  small  alder-tree  on  the  banks  of  the  Wensum,  some 
two  miles  above  Norwich.  The  insect  was  unfortunately  rubbed  in  the 
catching. — E.  W.  Carlierj  60,  Unthanks  Road,  Norwich,  Sept.  18th. 

PiERis  DAPLiDiOB  AT  Ramsgate. — During  my  holidays  this  year  at 
Ramsgate  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  capture  a  Pieris  daplidice.  —  H. 
ViNOE,  Jun.j  6,  Paragon  Row,  New  Kent  Road,  S.E.,  Sept.  17th. 
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BotJTH  LoKDON  Entomological  and  Natural  HistoHy  SociEtyi-^^ 
Av(just  '2.3rd,  1894.— E.  Step,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Hall 
exhibited  two  cabinet-drawers  of  Diurni,  captured  in  Switzerland 
during  a  fortnight  in  July,  comprising  about  100  species,  among 
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which  were  noticed  specimens  of  Hesperia  lineola,  0.  Mr.  Filer,  a 
very  dark  Stauropus  fagi,  L.,  from  Ashdown  Forest.  Kev.  J.  E.  Tarbat, 
a  remarkable  aberration  of  Vanessa  cardui,  L.,  from  N.Wales  [figured, 
ante,  p.  277] .  Mr.  Mera,  Agrotis  tritici,  L.,  and  A.  aquilina,  Hb., 
stating  that  it  was  considered  by  some  persons  that  these  were  forms 
of  one  species.  A  discussion  ensued,  Messrs.  Barrett,  Fenn,  and  others 
taking  part.  Mr.  Frohawk,  pupsB  of  Vanessa  urticce,  L.,  showing  beautiful 
variation  in  colour  induced  by  artificial  surroundings.  Mr.  Sauze, 
various  forms  of  Formica  nigra,  and  contributed  notes  thereon. — 
H.  Williams  (pro  Beport.  Sec). 

September  13th. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  Adkin  exhibited 
short  series  of  Arctia  caia,  L.,  bred  this  year,  with  notes  on  the  variation 
shown  by  them  ;  on  behalf  of  Mr.  South,  a  series  of  Peronea  variegana, 
Schiff.,  from  N.E.  Cheshire,  comprising  all  the  named  forms,  except 
var.  alhana;  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Murray,  of  Carnforth,  a  beautifully 
bleached  var.  of  Erehia  athiops,  Esp.,  from  his  neighbourhood;  and, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  W.  F.  de  Kane,  a  pale  grey  var.  of  Agrotis  segetum, 
from  N.  Ireland.  Mr.  0.  G.  Barrett,  a  specimen  of  Plusia  moneta,  Fb., 
taken  at  Norwich  by  Mr.  Tillett ;  and  a  beautiful  red  var.  of  Oncocera 
ahenella,  Zinc,  taken  at  Folkestone  by  Mr.  Purdey.  Mr.  Filer,  series 
of  Epinephele  hyperanthes,  L.,  from  Brockenhurst  and  Halstead,  showing 
local  variation.  Mr.  H.  Moore,  male  and  female  living  specimens  of 
the  Orthopteron  Ephippigera  vitmm,  from  Poictiers,  and  read  notes  as 
to  their  habits  ;  he  also  contributed  his  observations  upon  Lepidoptera 
in  France  during  August.  Mr.  A.  Hall,  a  splendid  var.  of  Pyrameis 
myrinna,  from  Bogota,  S.  America,  with  the  type  form  for  comparison. 
Mr.  Dennis,  a  specimen  of  the  '*  silver-fish,"  Lepisma  saccharina.  Mr. 
C.  Gr.  Barrett,  photographs  of  the  entomologists  who  recently  met  at 
Mr.  Capper's  house  in  Liverpool.  Mr.  Tutt  gave  a  lengthy  and 
interesting  account  of  what  Dr.  Chapman  and  himself  had  observed 
during  a  tour  through  France,  Switzerland,  and  N.  Italy,  especially 
referring  to  those  species  of  Rhopalocera  which  occur  in  Great  Britain. 
A  discussion  ensued,  and  Mr.  Mansbridge  gave  a  few  remarks  upon 
Lepidoptera  in  the  Indian  Territory,  U.S.A.  Mr.  West,  of  Greenwich, 
exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  rare  Coleopteron,  Lebia  cyanocephala,  L., 
from  Bookham,  with  specimens  of  the  two  races  of  L.  cldorocephala^ 
Hoff.,  for  comparison. — Hy.  J.  Turnee  [Hon.  Report.  Sec). 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — August  20th,  1894. — Mr.  G. 
T.  Bethune-Baker,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  C.  B.  Chase,  Southville, 
Priory  Road,  Edgbaston,  was  elected  a  member.  Mr.  C.  J.  Wainwright 
showed  Stratiomys  potamida,  taken  in  Sutton  Park,  and  said  it  was  the 
first  undoubted  capture  of  a  Stratiomys  near  Birmingham  of  which  he 
knew.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley  read  some  notes  upon  Merodon  equestris.  He 
had  recently  been  breeding  a  number  from  some  larvas  sent  to  him  by 
Mr.  McLachlan,  and  these  he  showed,  and  described  their  manner  of 
emergence,  &c.  He  said  that  they  took  a  very  long  time  to  dry  their 
wings;  twenty-four  hours  after  emergence  some  of  them  were  still 
quite  limp ;  this  he  attributed  to  want  of  sun.  He  said  that  it  was 
becoming  not  at  all  uncommon  round  Birmingham,  and  he  had  taken 
quite  a  large  number  at  Sutton,  although  a  few  years  ago  it  probably 
did  not  occur  here.     Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau  described  some  experiments 
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he  had  been  making  upon  dififerent  killing  substances  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  effect  upon  the  colours  of  insects;  amongst  other 
things  he  had  tried  the  fumes  of  sulphur,  which  certainly  seemed  to 
preserve  the  reds  and  yellows  of  Diptera  and  Hymenoptera  better 
than  ammonia  or  cyanide  of  potassium ;  if  anything  the  effect  being 
that  the  colours  were  heightened,  not  turned  to  black.  On  the  whole 
he  recommended  a  trial  of  sulphur. — Colbran  J.  Wain  weight. 

Carlisle  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — An 
ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Tullie  House  on  August 
2nd,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  R.  Leighton  took  the 
chair.  The  report  of  the  field-day,  which  took  place  on  the  second 
race-day,  was  read;  after  which  Mr.  E.  H.  Day  gave  his  paper  on 
''  Natural-History  Observations  during  a  Trip  to  Loch  Lomond."  It 
consisted  of  a  list  of  birds  and  insects  observed,  with  notes  on  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  seen.  During  the  evening  one 
of  the  members  casually  mentioned  that  he  had  seen  a  whitish  cock- 
roach, whereupon  an  animated  discussion  took  place  on  these  interesting 
but  troublesome  pests.  Among  the  exhibits  were  Saturnia  carpini, 
Lasiocampa  rubi  and  L.  qicercm,  also  some  varieties  of  Melitcea  aunnia, 
by  Messrs.  J.  and  G.  Wilkinson.  Mr.  G.  Wilkinson  had  a  box  containing 
the  life-history  of  S.  carpini,  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  insect. 

August  16th. — The  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  (President)  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  entomological  pro- 
ductions of  the  first  four  months  of  1894.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  sagacity  of  animals.  The  exhibits,  as 
usual,  were  numerous,  including  many  hawk-moth  and  two  specimens 
of  Acherontia  atropos,  one  of  which  was  caught  last  year  at  St.  Ann's 
Hill  near  Carlisle.  Mr.  Wilkinson  showed  a  large  number  of  preserved 
larvae. — John  Buckle,  Hon.  Sec. 


OBITUARY. 


We  learn  with  very  great  regret  that  Mr.  William  Machin  died  of 
apoplexy  on  August  13th  last,  aged  72  years.  He  was  an  expert  field- 
entomologist,  and  a  most  successful  rearer  of  Micro-lepidoptera.  It 
was  on  the  occasion  of  one  his  excursions  in  quest  of  some  of  these  in 
their  earlier  stages  that  he  discovered  the  larva3  of  Phorodesma  smnrag- 
daria  on  Artemisia.  This  fact  was  not  made  publicly  known  until 
1886,  when  Mr.  Elisha  referred  to  it  in  a  paper  on  the  life-history  of 
the  species  read  before  the  Entomological  Society  of  London.  Mr. 
Machin  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  early  volumes  of  the  *  Weekly 
Intelligencer,'  which  ceased  its  career  in  1861 ;  and  he  was  an  old  and 
valued  correspondent  of  the  *  Entomologist.'  He  did  not  often  write  at 
any  great  length  concerning  the  habits  or  life-histories  of  the  rarer 
species  of  Tortrices  or  Tiuea3,  with  which  he  was  so  well  acquainted ; 
but  he  was  ever  ready  to  share  his  knowledge  with  those  who  sought 
his  assistance,  provided  he  felt  satisfied  that  his  confidence  would  not 
bo  abused.  Mr.  Machin  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  a  large  circle 
of  entomologists,  and  his  death  will  be  widely  and  deeply  deplored. 
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A    CURIOUS    ABERRATION    OP    EREBIA    MTHI0P8, 


The  above  figure  represents  a  "  bleached  "  variety  of  Erebia 
cethiops,  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Murray,  of  Carnforth,  on  August  10th, 
1894,  near  that  town.  The  spechnen  is  somewhat  below  the 
normal  size,  being  only  1  inch  8  lines  in  expanse ;  both  right 
wings  and  the  left  hind  wing  are  normal,  but  the  whole  area  of 
the  right  fore  wing  is  **  bleached,"  the  usually  rich  brown  ground 
colour  being  reduced  to  a  silvery  brown-grey,  and  the  colour  of 
the  patch  enclosing  the  ocelli  to  a  dirty  yellow,  on  which  the 
ocelli  are  conspicuous.  The  under  side  of  this  wing  has  the 
colour  similarly  reduced  in  tone,  and  when  held  to  the  light  the 
wing  is  semitransparent. 

The  specimen  is  interesting,  as  exhibiting  a  phase  of  varia- 
tion of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence  in  Epinephele  ianira,  but 
which  appears  to  have  been  seldom  detected  in  the  species  under 
notice. 

Robert  Adkin. 


NOTES    FROM    NORTH    LANCASHIRE. 
By  J.  Arkle. 

Why  the  summer  of  1894,  with  its  cloudy  skies,  intermittent 
sunshine,  thunderstorms  and  drenching  showers,  should  be  so 
opposite  in  character  to  that  of  1893,  is  a  matter  which  may  be 
dismissed  as  beyond  even  the  ken  of  scientists.    Rather  is  it  that 
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the  collector,  before  setting  forth  under  such  conditions,  should 
examine  his  resources  wherewith  to  withstand  the  warring 
elements.  Should  he  send  the  scale  down  with  a  thump  at 
twelve  stone,  he  will  probably  find  the  mackintosh  insupportable. 
The  umbrella  admits  of  more  ventilation,  but  it  has  its  dis- 
advantages, and  moreover  is  always  a  nuisance  when  not 
required.  Lastly,  there  are  spirits  who,  despising  such  contri- 
vances, more  than  whisper  the  wisdom  of  neutralising  the  wet 
outside  by  an  inward  application.  The  various  expedients  will 
continue  to  meet  at  least  sectional  support,  while  all  must  agree 
"that  the  chief  desideratum  is  soundness  in  wind  and  limb. 

With  little  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  such  philosophy  I 
took  the  way,  once  more  (July  24th),  to  one  of  the  finest  hunting- 
grounds  imaginable — North  Lancashire.  The  raid  on  the  insects 
began  next  day  wdth  a  visit  to  Heysham  Moss,  near  Morecambe, 
in  company  with  a  friend.  Here  we  saw  Carsia  yalndata  var. 
imhutata  still  on  the  wing  and  in  good  condition,  but  Coenonympha 
typlion  (darus),  Hyria  muricata  (aiiroraria),  and  Acidalia  fumata 
were  over.  This  is  remarkable,  as  I  have  previously  taken,  at 
the  date,  all  the  species  together,  both  at  Heysham  and  Wither- 
slack — A.  fumata  being  near  the  vanishing  point.  Bomhyx 
quercus  and  Anarta  myrtilli  were  also  observed  on  the  Moss. 
We  were  getting  on  w^ell,  and  the  moths  enjoying  the  hot 
sunshine,  when  a  labouring  man  approached  us — evidently  with 
fell  intent.  He  informed  us  his  business  w^as  to  order  all  persons 
of  our  persuasion  off  the  Moss.  This  was  most  disappointing, 
but  the  thing  was  so  nicely  done,  so  sympathetically  and  yet  so 
firmly,  that  we  lingered  little  after  realising  the  situation.  The 
ruling  passion,  however,  was  strong,  even  in  defeat,  and  we 
netted  a  few  C.  pahulata  as  we  trudged  off.  The  very  elements 
had  suddenly  become  hostile,  and  a  severe  thunderstorm,  with 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  sheet  and  forked  lightning,  with 
possible  thunderbolts,  made  the  place  like  a  battlefield.  We 
were  soon  wet  to  the  skin,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  make  the 
best  of  it  until  w^e  reached  Lancaster.  Our  repulse  was  a  strange 
matter,  and  we  did  not  improve  it  by  afterwards  asking  per- 
mission of  the  landowner  (who  is  a  patron  of  the  Lancaster 
Field  and  Entomological  Club)  to  again  visit  the  Moss.  The 
request  was  declined,  with  regret.  In  bidding  goodbye  to  the 
incident,  and  I  suppose  to  Heysham  Moss,  it  is  needless 
reminding  the  reader  that  the  owner  is  within  his  rights.  The 
chief  matter  for  regret  is  that  the  closing  of  this  fine  hunting- 
ground,  where  good  insects  are  plentiful  in  the  season  and 
within  narrow  limits,  should  have  been  precipitated  by  the 
indiscretion  of  visitors. 

But  away  we  were  next  morning,  to  other  fields  and  pastures 
new,  like  true  nomads.  Clougha  Pike,  one  of  the  outlying 
Pennines,  some  X500  feet  above  the  sea  and  five  miles  east  of 
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Lancaster,  was  the  goal ;  for  was  not  Plusia  inter rogationis  taken 
there  by  the  score  last  year,  and  would  not  P.  interrogationis 
linger  there  still !  What  though  our  series  were  full  of  the 
moth — we  do  not  see  it  fly  every  day,  and  we  would  go  and 
see  it !  There  were  four  of  us — Messrs.  Kershaw  and  Parker,  of 
Lancaster,  with  our  old  friend,  Mr.  H.  Murray,  of  Carnforth,  as 
chief.  For  the  double  reason  that  we  meant  to  ivork  all  the  way 
and  that  the  ground  became  more  hilly  as  we  walked  along,  our 
method  of  procedure  was  primitive,  and  dated  before  the  invention 
of  the  wheel. 

On  either  side  of  the  road  were  occasional  sallows,  low  birch 
and  foxgloves.  The  two  first  did  not  give  us  a  single  caterpillar, 
but  it  was  seldom  we  examined  a  foxglove  without  finding 
Eiqnthecia  pidchellatd  inside  the  blossoms.  At  last  the  Pike  was 
reached,  and  we  found  it  a  very  different  thing  to  the  easy- 
looking  height  it  appears  when  seen  from  Lancaster.  The  sides 
are  clothed  with  heather,  but  seamed  by  deep  ravines — each 
with  its  mountain  torrent.  Huge  boulders  are  strewn  about  in 
eccentric  positions,  and  the  south-west  slope  of  the  mountain  is 
a  tumbled  heap  of  rocks  which  ought  to  be  interesting  to  the 
geologist.  Although  the  sun  was  hot  and  the  day  favourable, 
P.  interrogationis  did  not  put  in  an  appearance.  From  a  youthful 
entomologist  we  learnt  that  a  few  individual  specimens  had  been 
captured,  but  the  insect  had  evidently  determined  to  sustain  the 
erratic  character  of  the  Plusiidae  as  we  saw  none.  B.  quercus 
was  an  occasional  visitor — our  young  friend  having  a  fresh 
female  in  his  possession.  But  the  males  were  all  more  or  less 
rubbed  and  chipped — experienced,  in  short,  and  shy;  so  the 
"assembling"  was  a  poor  exhibition.  Butterflies  were  only 
represented  by  a  few  C.  pamphilus,  amongst  which  I  netted  two 
yellowish  specimens  and  a  black-bordered  one.  The  other  heath 
insects  were  A.  myrtilli,  Agrotis  porpliyrea  and  Larentia  ccesiata. 
But  one  of  the  charms  of  entomology  is  that  the  unexpected  so 
often  happens,  and  on  this  occasion  the  charm  was  all  on  the 
side  of  unexpected  interest.  A  commoner  moth  than  L.  didymata 
could  not  well  be,  but  here  it  was  in  hundreds  if  not  thousands. 
And  a  very  different  insect  it  was  to  the  dusky  representative  of 
the  lowlands.  With  the  ground  colour  of  the  wings  a  pearly 
white,  with  its  spots,  bars  and  zigzag  lines  almost  absent  in 
frequent  specimens,  or  gradually  rising  to  the  type  in  others,  it 
formed  an  object  over  which  the  student  in  variation  might  well 
become  enthusiastic.  The  difficulty  would  be  to  devise  a  name 
for  each  particular  form.  I  only  wish  I  had  secured  a  drawerful, 
but,  in  our  continued  search  for  P.  interrogationis,  the  chance 
slipped  by. 

In  the  ravines,  wooded  on  each  side  with  low  growths  of  oak 
and  other  trees,  we  came  across  Ilypsipetes  sordidata  {elutata), 
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varied  as  usual,  some  being  beautifully  green  (alas,  the  green 
fades  !),  others  of  the  smoky  form.  Another  moth  in  these  glens 
worth  a  passing  notice  is  Cidaria  poiyiilata.  The  ground  colour 
of  the  ujDper  wings  was  not  so  yellow  as  in  our  Delamere  Forest 
insect ;  it  was  more  obscured  by  smoky  shades  and  darker  central 
bands ;  more  approaching  the  iDlackish  examples  which  are  to  be 
met  with  at  Rannoch. 

Tea  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  at  a  farmhouse  near  the  foot  of 
the  Pike,  and  then  we  set  off  for  home.  About  midway  along, 
to  the  right  of  the  road  and  over  the  high  stone  wall,  is  a  deep 
little  glen  about  thirty  yards  across,  with,  of  course,  the  inevitable 
brook  at  the  bottom.  The  sides  were  clothed  with  tall  grasses 
in  full  flower,  ferns,  oak  and  bramble  scrub,  and  a  perfect 
illumination  of  blossoming  foxgloves.  This  fairy  spot  we  had 
reserved  for  our  return,  and  it  well  repaid  us  for  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  we  had  as  many  larvae  of  E.  jmlchellata  as  we  cared  to 
take.  I  took,  in  addition,  a  green  Noctua  caterpillar  out  of  one 
of  the  foxglove  flowers — probably  a  Dianthoecia.  All  have  gone 
down,  long  ago,  for  their  winter  sleep. 

Although  a  black,  ominous  cloud  rose  in  the  afternoon  over 
Clougha  Pike  and  followed  hard  upon  us  on  our  way  home,  the 
sea  horizon  was  clear  and  sparkling  in  the  sun  away  to  windward 
(S.W.)  next  morning.  By  an  early  train  we  again  joined  Mr. 
Murray,  at  Carnforth  Station,  and  made  our  way  via  Arnside 
and  the  Kent  embankment  to  Witherslack  Moss.  At  rest  on  the 
rocks  where  we  left  the  embankment  we  took  Gnophos  ohscuraria 
and  a  fine,  but  doubtful,  Scoparia.  Fringing  the  cornfields 
Chrysanthemum  segetum  (corn  marigold)  showed  its  wealth  of 
yellow  flowers  just  as  it  did  two  years  ago,  and  an  occasional 
Argynnis  aglaia  or  A.  adippe  lent  animation  to  the  scene.  On 
the  Moss  lots  of  fresh  B.  quercus  let  us  a  good  deal  into  the 
secret  of  "  assembling,"  about  which  I  may  have  something  to 
say  in  a  future  paper.  Many  C.paludata  {imhutata)  were  netted, 
and  in  fine  condition,  one  H.  muricata  {auroraria)  and  a  couple 
of  male  Nemeophila  plantaginis,  Cramhus  margaritellus  and 
Mixodia  schulziana  were  nuisances,  as  we  frequently  mistook 
them,  when  on  the  wing,  for  C.  paludata. 

Our  next  ground  was  Meathop  Moss,  by  the  side  of  the 
wood.  Here  Selidosema  ericetaria  {plumaria)  was  a  plentiful 
insect,  although  rubbed  and  chipped  as  a  rule.  Females 
were  not  so  common  as  males.  N.  plantaginis  was  again  met 
with. 

Retracing  our  steps,  and  taking  larviu  of  Eupithecia  constrictata 
by  the  way,  off  flowers  of  wild  thyme,  we  made  the  best  of  a 
waning  day  in  a  hurried  visit  past  the  Derby  Arms  and  through 
the  village  of  Witherslack  to  the  Pug  Rocks.  Our  object  was 
Sciapliila  penziana^  and,  although  late  in  the  season  as  well  as 
late  in  the  day,  we  got  a  fine  specimen  at  rest  on  a  rock  face. 
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Other  captures  were  Satynis  semele,  Epinephele  ian'>ra  (both  in 
faded  condition),  and  two  or  three  Analtis  plagiata. 

On  the  29th,  amid  splendid  weather,  we  again  joined  Mr. 
Murray  at  Carnforth,  and  took  tickets  for  Cark  just  by  the  north 
shore  of  Morecambe  Bay.  From  Cark  we  walked  the  road  (live 
miles)  through  the  Holker  Mosses  to  Haverthwaite,  working  the 
mosses  on  either  side.  To  the  left  they  extend  almost  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Leven — the  short  river  which  supplies  an  outlet  to 
Lake  Windermere.  On  the  right  the  moss-land  is  abruptly  ter- 
minated by  rocky  and  densely  wooded  heights,  the  whole  forming 
scenery  of  the  loveliest  description.  Along  the  road— wooded  on 
either  side  by  sallows,  mountain  ash,  birch  and  oak — we  took 
Acidalia  incanarla,  pale  Melanippe  fliictaata^  Acronycta  psi  and 
Cosmia  trapezina  at  rest  on  walls  or  tree  trunks,  and  Mr.  Kershaw 
secured  a  fine  specimen  of  Venusia  camhrica  {cavihricaria) ,  By 
beating  mountain  ash  I  netted  a  few  Crambidae  which  have  been 
identified  as  the  rare  C.  fascelinelliis  {pedriolellas).  Larvae  of 
Euchelia  jacohcecB  were  abundant  on  the  roadside  ragwort,  and 
Gortyna  ochracea  (Jiavago)  in  stems  of  thistle  and  burdock.  On 
the  moss  to  the  left  of  the  highway  a  few  LyccBiia  cegon  were 
captured,  fresh  from  the  chrysalis.  It  is  worth  remarking  that 
this  butterfly  was  well  out  last  year  at  Abersoch  in  the  first  week 
of  June.  The  North  Lancashire  form  is  of  the  usual  size.  The 
silvery  spots  are  very  pronounced  in  both  sexes.  The  females 
(which  were  scarce)  are  bluer  than  usual,  and  show  the  red 
marginal  spots  on  the  wing  surfaces  indistinctly.  I  saw  no 
specimens  in  which  these  spots  were  present  on  the  upper  wings, 
and  in  two  examples  they  are  entirely  absent  on  the  lower. 
Amongst  the  three  N,  plantaginis  taken  on  the  moss  was  a  male, 
unfortunately  rubbed,  with  the  yellowish  markings  on  the  upper 
wings  replaced  by  white.  "  Skippers  "  were  represented,  as  at 
Witherslack,  by  Nisioniades  (Thanaos)  sylvaiius,  "  Fritillaries " 
by  a  few  late  A.  adippe  and  A.  aglaia,  *' Geometers"  by  G. 
pajnlionaria,  and  **  Micros  "  by  Pyrausta  aiirata  (pimicealis),  P, 
imrpiiraliSf  and  P.  ostrinalis.  A  fine  caterpillar,  probably  a 
female  from  its  size,  of  Saturnia  pavonia  {carpini)  fell  to  my 
share  feeding  on  heather.  It  was  a  matter  of  curiosity,  as 
imagines  were  flying  plentifully  enough,  to  come  across  a  large, 
full-fed  caterpillar  of  B.  quercus  lying  on  the  roadway,  but  cut 
almost  in  two  by  a  passing  vehicle.  Haverthwaite,  about  four 
miles  south-west  of  Lake  Windermere,  closed  a  most  interesting 
day,  and  we  trained  back  to  Carnforth  and  Lancaster  via  Ul- 
verston  and  Grange. 

Here  the  weather  fairly  broke  down.  Intervals  there  were 
when  something  entomological  could  be  done,  and  in  one  of  these 
a  sugaring  party  was  organised.  But  the  result  was  utter  failure 
— we  did  not  attract  even  an  earwig.  In  spite  of  the  rain  it  was 
getting  time  for  Erehia  cethiops  (hlandina)  by  the  first  of  August. 
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A  summons  from  our  chief,  on  the  4th,  set  everything  else  aside, 
and  early  the  following  morning,  although  the  slate  roofs  were 
wet,  we  saw  the  sea  horizon  clear  and  sunny  again  over  Sunder- 
land Point.  But  Flattery  never  smiled  so  fair.  We  soon  found 
ourselves  at  Carnforth  Station,  and  met  Mr.  Murray  as  if  we  had 
been  dispensers  of  the  weather.  Away  we  went  to  Witherslack, 
and  beyond,  through  hazel  dingles  gay  with  nuts,  where  holly, 
yew  and  juniper  find  a  natural  growth,  where  the  hop-bine 
climbs,  and  primrose  and  scented  violet  speak  the  glories  of 
departed  spring.  I  had  never  seen  Blandiua  on  the  wing,  and  it 
was  a  treat.  For  there  we  found  it  in  scores,  fresh  from  the 
chrysalis,  flitting  like  E.  ianira  (against  wdiich  it  seems  to  have 
considerable  animosity)  over  grassy  hillocks  or  in  open  spots  in 
woods.  It  looks  almost  black  on  the  wing.  We  soon  had  as  many 
as  we  could  wish.  The  specimens  captured  showed  considerable 
variation.  The  '*  chestnut  antemarginal  band  of  the  forewings 
shaped  like  a  human  footprint "  varies  in  shape  and  width  and 
is  sometimes  prolonged  to  the  inner  margin.  (My  quotations 
are  from  Mr.  Kane's  a]3t  description  of  the  insect  in  his  '  European 
Butterflies,'  p.  105).  The  author  goes  on  to  mention  ''a  double, 
bipupilled,  apical  eye,  and  a  second  (often  a  third)  lower  down  " 
upon  the  chestnut  band.  These  characters  appear  in  the  Wither- 
slack specimens.  Sometimes  the  additional  eye  is  equal  in  size 
with  the  others,  especially  in  females  which,  by  the  way,  were 
scarce  in  comparison  with  males  ;  sometimes  it  is  small  and 
without  the  white  pupil ;  sometimes,  when  indistinct,  it  appears 
only  upon  one  wing ;  and  in  other  examples  it  is  not  repeated  on 
the  under  side.  The  hind  wings  show  little  variation,  but  are 
sepia  brown  like  the  upper,  and  *'  with  an  antemarginal  row  of 
eyes  upon  chestnut  patches  not  very  conspicuous."  As  the 
*'  eyes  "  are  jet  black  and  the  pupils  a  pure  white,  they  give  the 
butterfly  a  handsome  appearance.  The  eye-patches  are  usually 
three,  but  females  often  possess  four. 

We  next  turned  our  attention  to  Gonopteryx  rhamni,  which 
was  just  appearing.  Mr.  Murray  netted  a  iine  specimen,  the 
only  one  captured.  Since  that  date,  however,  the  butterfly  has 
been  on  the  wing  in  hundreds  at  the  place.  After  noon  the  day 
entirely  changed,  and,  finding  nothing  more  was  to  be  done,  we 
made  tracks  for  Arnside  to  catch  the  train  home.  Long  before 
we  reached  the  Kent  viaduct  we  were  wet  through. 

A  word  or  two  in  conclusion  about  the  dragonflies.  On  the 
mosses,  excepting  Heysham,  LibeUula  quadrimaculata,  Syvipetrum 
scoticiim  and  A-Lschna  jiuicca  were  captured  or  identified.  But 
these  species  do  not  aj^pear  in  anything  like  the  Delamere 
numbers.  Another  dragonfly,  which  has  up  to  the  present 
evaded  capture,  I  believe  will  some  day  turn  out  to  be  the  grand 
Anax  formosiis.  On  the  limestone,  whilst  netting  Blandi}ia,  I 
saw  a  second  doubtful  species,  of  the  J^scJma  type,  but  altogether 
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different  to  anything  I  have  seen  described.  The  wings  were 
colourless,  the  body  pale  with  just  the  faintest  tint  of  lavender. 
I  left  the  butterflies  at  once,  but  before  I  reached  the  coveted 
prize  it  was  gone,  and  I  saw  it  no  more. 

Chester,  September  18tli,  1894. 


FUKTHEE   OBSEEVATIONS   UPON    EMYDIA   CRIBRUM. 
By  J.  H.  Fowler. 

In  the  'Entomologist'  for  November,  1892  (xxv.  269),  I  gave 
a  brief  account  of  Emydia  crihrum,  describing  the  larva,  &c., 
before  hybernation ;  and  although  I  failed  in  bringing  the  larvas 
through  the  winter,  I  have,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
account,  watched  them  through  their  metamorphoses.  Crihrum 
is  a  slow  feeder,  therefore  a  troublesome  species  to  rear. 

Upon  a  certain  heath  near  Bournemouth,  during  July  and 
August  of  1893,  this  species  was  taken  abundantly ;  and  about 
March  the  10th  of  this  year  I  went  to  the  said  heath  with 
Mr.  Taylor  to  obtain  larvae,  and  found  them  in  fair  numbers.  A 
few  visits  secured  me  about  150 ;  several  collectors  obtained 
greater  numbers  before  my  arrival.  The  locality  is  situated 
upon  a  level  piece  of  ground  bordering  a  pine  wood,  where  Aira 
ccespitosa  grows  almost  alone,  with  just  here  and  there  a  clump 
of  heath ;  it  was  upon  the  grass  that  we  found  the  larva ;  none 
were  to  be  seen  upon  anything  else. 

I  always  found  the  larva  upon  the  sunny  side  of  the  Aira, 
stretched  out  and  evidently  enjoying  the  rays  of  the  sun,  in  fact 
very  similar  to  nearly  all  larva  of  the  Arctiidae  upon  coming  out 
of  winter  quarters.  Securing  themselves  to  a  blade  of  grass 
firmly,  they  were  easily  detected,  being  almost  black  upon  the 
bright  green  grass ;  the  least  touch  caused  them  to  roll  into  a 
compact  ring.  I  took  many  fresh  from  hybernation,  the  sand 
still  sticking  to  their  skins  ;  they  were  then  just  i  in.  in  length. 

March  20th.  A  few  changed  their  skins.  Dorsal  stripe 
broadly  grey,  subdorsal  lines  a  shade  darker ;  laterals  broad 
dirty  red,  under  portions  grey,  just  tinged  with  red ;  each 
segment  with  four  tufts  of  radiating  hairs  or  bristles  situated 
upon  very  prominent  polished  black  warts,  the  dorsal  pair  being 
semidouble  ;  laterals  less  conspicuous  and  single. 

April  5th.  Many  skins  cast.  Length  now  |  inch ;  all 
markmgs  very  distinct,  a  few  have  the  dorsal  stripe  tinged  with 
green ;  three  larvss  black  upon  dorsal  portions,  and  in  addition 
to  the  laterals  being  reddish  the  whole  under  portion  is  now  of 
the  same  colour. 

May  10th.  Last  skin  changed.  Length  J  inch  ;  stout,  and 
slightly  tapering  at  each  extremity;   markings  have  changed 
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considerably ;  dorsal  stripe  almost  white ;  laterals  and  interme- 
diate spaces  all  grey;  remaining  dirty  red.  The  whole  skin 
appears  greasy  ;  the  dorsal  rows  of  hairs  have  become  quite  stiff, 
jet  black,  but  each  radiating  clump  is  centred  with  four  or  five 
grey  hairs ;  laterals  in  some  cases  have  almost  vanished ;  the 
warts  are  very  prominent  now,  black  and  shining  upon  the  pale 
ground.  The  head  also  jet  black,  highly  polished,  and  deeply 
notched  in  the  centre. 

I  fed  the  larvae  throughout  upon  common  groundsel,  as  they 
did  not  seem  to  do  well  upon  any  other  plant.  In  handling,  the 
bristles  enter  the  skin,  causing  a  slight  irritation. 

June  l*2th.  Two  pupated ;  the  larvae  settled  in  the  corners  of 
the  box  and  spun  an  extremely  light  cocoon  of  white  silk,  not 
strong  enough  to  support  them,  as  both  fell  out  and  pupated 
upon  the  soil.  When  first  formed  the  pupa  is  pale  reddish, 
with  the  tubercles,  &c.,  showing  distinctly,  but  within  twelve 
hours  the  whole  becomes  jet  black  and  polished ;  anal  angle 
smooth  and  rounded,  immovable ;  it  greatly  resembles  the  pupae 
oi  E.jacohcecB.  Other  larvae  pupated  up  to  July  2oth,  right  in 
the  centre  of  the  Aira  plants,  forming  small  and  very  frail  egg- 
shaped  cocoons.  Several  died,  but  many  were  infested  by  a 
small  Microgaster,  which  emerged  from  all  portions  of  the  host, 
and  spun  up  small  white  cocoons;  the  flies  from  these  were 
black,  with  red  legs.     They  began  emerging  during  April. 

July  12th.  The  first  imago  of  E.  cribrum  emerged,  and  from 
that  date  the  dates  of  emergence  were  as  follows : — 


^  2 

July  12th...  1  0 

„     16th...  0  1 

„     17th  ...  1  0 

„     18th...  0  1 

„     19th  ...1  1 

„     20th...  0  2 

„     21st  ...  1  2 

„     22nd...  0  3 

„     28rd  ...  1  3 


^    2 


July  25th...  2 
„     26th...  0 


27th  ...  1     0 


,,  28th 
,,  30th 
Aug.  1st 
„  2nd 
„       3rd 


1  0 
0  1 
0     1 


Aug.    5tli 
„       6th 


S"    $ 


8th 

9th 
11th 
12th 
16th  ...  1 
20th...  1 


0 
0 
1 
2 
3  0 
1     0 


Several  specimens  bred  were  cripples,  but  these  are  not 
included  in  above. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  the  dates  of  capture  of  the 
imago  in  the  Eingwood  locality : — June  13th,  a  female ;  June 
2l8t,  thirteen  ;  June  27th,  fourteen  ;  on  July  3rd  and  subsequent 
dates  I  went  for  it,  but  did  not  see  any.  The  Ringwood  ground 
for  this  species  is  about  fourteen  miles  from  its  Bournemouth 
haunts. 

The  series  bred  are  more  typical  than  I  get  here ;  one  male 
has  a  beautiful  black  central  band,  a  few  are  almost  black,  the 
grey  nervules  being  conspicuous,  but  nothing  very  remarkable. 

Poulner,  Ringwood,  Hants,  Sept.  8tb,  1894. 
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THE   COPROPHAGOUS  LAMELLICORNS ;   A  REVISED  LIST 

OF   SPECIES  BELONGING   TO  THE  GENERA  PACHY- 

LOMERUS,  KiRBY,  AND  ATEUCHUS,  Weber. 

By  John  W.  Shipp. 

Assistant  in  the  Hope  Dept.,  Oxford  University  Museum. 

(Concluded  from  p.  293.) 

Ethiopian  Region. 

50.  westwoodi,  Harold,  Col.  Hefte  v.  1869,  p.  95. 
l._S.W.  Africa. 

51.  venerabiliSf  Harold,  Col.  Hefte  viii.  p.  2. 
1. — North  Abyssinia. 

52.  ceratiis,  Harold,  Col.  Hefte  viii.  p.  2 ;  Gerst.  Van  de  Decken's 

Reisen,  iii.  pt.  2,  pi.  7,  fig.  5. 
var.  minor,  Harold,  Col.  Hefte  viii.  p.  2. 
1. — Zanzibar. 

53.  piistiilosus,  Harold,  Col.  Hefte  viii.  p.  2. 
1.— Zanzibar. 

54.  catemdatiis,  Gerst.,  Harold's  Col.  Hefte  viii.  p.  2. 
1. — Zanzibar. 

55.  salehrosipennis,  Fairmaire,  C.  R.  Ent.  Belg.  xxviii.  p.  cxlii. ; 

Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  1887  (6),  vii.  p.  104. 
1. — East  Africa. 

56.  nepos,  Fairmaire,   C.  R.  Ent.  Belg.  xxviii.  p.  cxlii. ;  Ann. 

Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  1887  (6),  vii.  p.  104. 
1. — Zanzibar. 

57.  vethi,  Lansberge,  Notes  Leyd.  Mus.  1886,  p.  69. 
1. — Benguela. 

58.  vanderkelleni,  Lansberge,  Notes  Leyd.  Mus.  1886,  p.  70. 
1. — Humpata. 

59.  corinthius,  Fairmaire,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  1887  (6),  vii.  p.  102. 
1. — East  Africa. 

60.  stigmaticus,  Fairmaire,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.Fr.  1887  (6),  vii.  p.  102. 
1. — East  Africa. 

61.  polit'ifrons,  Fairmaire,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  1887  (6),  vii.  p.  105. 
1.— East  Africa. 

62.  sericeipenuisy  Fairmaire,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  1887  (6),  vii. 

p.  107. 
1. — East  Africa. 

63.  platijnotas,  Bates,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  xxiv.  p.  201. 
1. — East  Africa. 

64.  porosus,  Bates,  Ent.  Mo.  Mag.  xxiv.  p.  202. 
1. — East  Africa, 
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65.  canaliculatus,  Fairmaire,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Fr.  1888  (6),  viii. 

p.  177. 
3. — South  Africa. 

66.  rostratus^  Peringuey,  Trans.  S.  Afr.  Phil.  Soc.  iv.  p.  92. 
3. — South  Africa. 

67.  sulcipejuiis,  Quedenfeldt,  Berl.  Ent.  Zeit.  xxxii.  pi.  161. 
1. — Central  Africa. 

68.  poggei,  Waterhouse,  Ann-.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (6),  v.  p.  367  (1890). 
1. — Congo. 

69.  reichei,  Waterhouse,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (6)  v.  p.  365  (1890). 
3. — Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

70.  anderseni,  Waterh.,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (6),  v.  p.  366  (1890). 
1. — Lake  Nyassa. 

71.  suhcsneus,  Harold,  Col.  Hefte.  v.  p.  57  (1869). 

lamarki,  Casteln.  (non  incert). 
cuprifer,  Sturm.  Cat.  1826,  p.  98. 
1. — Senegal  K. 

72.  puhivcjitris,  Lansberge,  Col.  Hefte  xii.  p.  5  (1874). 
1. — Mozambique. 

Pal^arctic  Kegion. 

73.  acuticollis,  Motsch.,  Bull.  Mosc.   1849,  iii.  p.   104;  Dohrn, 

S.  E.  Z.  xliii.  1882,  p.  372. 
Kirgisia. 

74.  carinatiis,  Gebl.,  Bull.  Ac.  Petr.  viii.  p.  371  (1841) ;  Motsch. 

Bull.  Mosc.  1849,  iii.  p.  106. 
Siberia;  N.E.  Russia;  Ural  Mts. 

75.  cicatricosus,  Lucas,  Expl.  Alger.  Ent.  p.  249,  t.  23,  f.  5  (1849) ; 

Rosenh.  Their.  Andal.  p.  127  ;  Dej.  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 
Andalusia  ;  Gibraltar  ;  Algeria. 

76.  impiiLSf  Herbst,  Kafer.  ii.,  p.  302,  t.  20,  f.  1  ;  McLeay,  Horss 

Ent.  i.  2,  p.  499. 
sacer  var.,  Schonh.  Syn.  Ins.  i.  p.  58. 
S.  Europe  (?). 

77.  laticoUis  {Scar.),  Linn.  Syst.  Nat.  2,  549,  38;  Fb.  Syst.  Ent. 

i.  28,  110;  Spec.  i.  31,  140;  Mant.  Ins.  i.  16,  160  ; 

Ent.  Syst.  i.  62,  206  ;  Herbst,  Kafer.  ii.  p.  307,  pi.  20, 

f.  6  ;  Petagne,  Spec.  2,  4  ;  Oliv.  Ent.  i.  n.  3,  p.  152, 

185,  pi.  8,  f.  68 ;  Panz.  Ent.  G.   p.   17,  68 ;    Faun. 

Germ.  48,  8 ;    Rossi,   Faun.  Etr.   p.   14,  33  ;    Sulz. 

Hist.  pi.  1,  f.  3. 
{Copris),  Oliv.  Encycl.  Meth.  t.  5,  p.  171,  119. 
(Aieuch.),  Fab.,  Syst.  El.  t.  1,  p.  55  ;  Walck.  Faun.  Par. 

i.  p.  8;  Sturm.  Deutsch.  Fn.  i.  p.  69  ;  Latr.  Hist.  Nat. 

t.  10,  p.  95,  4  ;    Suckow,  Naturg.  p.  205  ;  McLeay, 

Horse  Ent.  p.  54;  Boit.  Man.  t.  i.  p.  314;  Casteln. 

Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  65, 
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serratus,  Fourc,  Ent.  Par.  p.  13. 

hottentota,  Dumeril,  Diet,  des  Sc.  Nat.  t.  5,  p.  280 ;  Geoff. 

Hist.  Nat.  i.  p.  89. 
var.  Icevicollis,  Mulsaut,  Col.  Fr.  Lamell.  p.  52. 
Italy  ;  France  ;  Spain  ;  Barbary  ;  Tunis  ;  Sardinia,  &c. 

78.  plus,  lUiger,  Mag.  ii.  p.  202  ;  Sturm,  Ins.  Deutsch.  i.  p.  66 ; 

McLeay,  Horae  Ent.  ii.  p.  498 ;  Erichs.  Nat.  Ins.  iii. 

p.  752. 
eremita,  Stevens,  Dej.  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 
eiiropceus,  Motsch.,  Bull.  Mosc.  1849,  iii.  p.  103. 
saccr,  Laicht.  Ins.  Tyrol,  i.  p.  15  ;  Duft.  Faun.  Austr.  i. 

p.  154  ;  Sturm.  Verz.  Od.  Ent.  Handb.  76,  64. 
var.  affinis,  Brulle,  Exp.  Sc.  Morea,  p.  165,  t.  38,  f.  3. 
var.  digitatus,  Motsch.,  Bull.  Mosc.  iii.  p.  105  (1849). 
var.  infirmuSy  Fiscli.,  Ent.  Boss.  ii.  p.  211,  t.  27,  f.  5. 
var.  opacusy  Motsch.,  Bull.  Mosc.  iii.  p.  107  (1849). 
vsir,  j^nnctulatus,  Muls.,  Col.  Fr.  Lamell.  p.  46  (1842). 
var.  retusus,  Brulle,  Exp.  Sc.  Morea,  p.  166,  t.  38,  f.  4. 
var.  suhsulcatusy  Muls.,  Col.  Fr.   Lamell.  p.  46  (1842)  ; 

var.  ft  McLeay,  Horae  Ent.  ii.  p.  498. 
Fr.  ?  ;    Sicily  ;    Crimea  ;    Kuss.    Mer. ;    Armenia  ;    Greece  ; 
Caucasus ;  Palestine. 

79.  puncticolliSy  Latr.,  Mem.  Mus.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  p.  7,  t.  18  ;  Dej. 

Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150 ;  Lucas,  Exp.  Alg.  Col.  pi.  23,  f.  6. 
armeniaciis,  Menetr.,  Cat.  Eeis.  p.  173. 
hypocrita,  Casteln.,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  64. 
parumpunctatuSy  Klug,  Symb.  Phys.  v.  t.  41,  f.  2. 
var.  nigrociliatus,  Motsch.,  Bull.  Mosc.  1849,  iii.  p.  107. 

inudifronSy  Fisch.,  Ent.  Euss.  ii.  p.  211. 
'^^'^'Xlaticollisy  Fisch.,  I.  c,  t.  27,  f.  6. 
var.  sericeusy  Motsch.,  Bull.  Mosc.  1849,  iii.  p.  107. 
Armenia  ;  Caucasus  ;  Persia ;    Egypt ;   Algeria  ;    Palestine  ; 
Turkey ;  Volga  ;  W.  China. 

80.  sacer  {Scar.)y  Linn.,  Syst.  Nat.  i.  pt.  2,  p.  545  ;  Amoen.  Acad. 

t.  5,  pi.  3,  f.  189  ;  Fb.  Syst.  Ent.  pp.  28,  109  ;  Spec. 
Ins.  i.  p.  31 ;  Mant.  Ins.  i.  p.  16  ;  Ent.  Syst.  i.  62, 
205  ;  Lepech.  Tagebr.  i.  p.  249 ;  Goeze.  Ent.  Beytr. 
i.  p.  15 ;  Fuess.  Mag.  i.  pp.  144  et  166  ;  Laicht. 
Verzeich.  i.  p.  15  ;  Schaef.  Icon.  pi.  201,  f.  3  ;  Herbst, 
Kafer.  t.  2,  p.  304,  107,  pi.  20,  f.  2 ;  Petagne,  Spec, 
pp.  2,  3 ;  Keamur,  Gen.  Ins.  pi.  1,  f.  3  ;  OHv.  Ent.  i. 
n.  3,  pp.  150,  183,  pi.  8,  f.  59  ;  Eossi,  Faun.  Etr.  i. 
p.  14  ;  ed.  Helw.  t.  i.  p.  15  ;  Panz.  Ent.  Germ.  p.  17; 
Faun.  G.  48,  7;  Blumenb.  Handb.  p.  326;  Man. 
p.  397;  Tigny,  Hist.  t.  5,  p.  251,  f.  1;  McLeay, 
Horse  Ent.  49,  i.  var.  a;  Muls.  Col.  Fr.  Lamell.  p.  46 
(1842). 
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(Copris),  Oliv.  Encycl.  Meth.  t.  b,  170,  117;  Nouv.  Diet. 
d'Hist.  Nat.  1st  ed.  t.  3,  p.  453  ;  Latr.  Cuv.  Begne 
Anim.  1st  ed.  t.  3,  p.  277  ;  Lamarck,  Aniin.  Sans 
Vert.  t.  4,  p.  570;  Dumeril,  Diet,  des  Se.  Nat.  v.  p.  280. 
{Ateuch.),  Fb.,  Syst.  El.  t.  1,  p.  54  ;  Illig.  Mag.  t.  2,  p.  122; 
Panz.  Schaef.  Icon.  p.  175  ;  Latr.  Hist.  Nat.  t.  10, 
p.  94 ;  Genera,  ii.  p.  77  ;  Crust,  et  Ins.  i.  p.  553 ; 
Germar,  Reis.  Nach.  Dalm.  p.  183  ;  Suekow,  Naturg. 
p.  204  ;  Boit.  Man.  i.  p.  314  ;  Guerin,  Icon,  du  Begne 
An.  pi.  21,  f.  2,  det. ;  Diet.  Pitt.  d'Hist.  Nat.  i.  p.  324, 
pi.  33,  f.  3  ;  Casteln.  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  63. 
{Actinophorus),  Panz.,  Symb.  Ent.  i.  p.  56,  pi.  6,  f.  3; 
Duftsch.  Faun.  Aiistr.  i.  p.  159. 

corsicuSf  Latr.,  Dej.  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 

crenatus,  DeGeer,  Mem.  Ins.  vii.  p.  638,  t.  47,  f.  18 ;  Betz. 
Spec.  123,  739. 

degeerif  McLeny,  Horas  Ent.  i.  2,  p.  502. 

dufresnif  McLeay,  Horae  Ent.  i.  2,  p.  498. 

edentuliis,  Muls.,  Col.  Fr.  Lamell.  p.  46  (1842). 

impius,  Fb.,  Syst.  El.  i.  p.  55. 

inermis,  Muls.,  Col.  Fr.  Lamell.  p.  46  (1842). 

platychilus,  Fiseh.,  Ent.  Buss.  ii.  p.  211. 

striatuSf  Dej.  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 

var.  tmolus,  Fisch.,  Ent.  Buss.  i.  p.  140,  pi.  12,  f.  1,  2. 

Ya.v.  peregrinus,  Kolbe,  Arcb.  f.  Nat.  Hi.  i.  p.  184,  pi.  xi. 
f.  26. 
Medit.  Begion  ;  Spain ;  Fr. ;  Barbary ;  Morocco  ;  Asia  Minor ; 
Sicily,  &c. ;  S.  Bussia  (Sebastopol) ;  Corea. 

81.  semipunctatus   (Scar.),  Fb.,  Ent.   Syst.  i.   63,  207 ;    Panz. 

Faun.  Germ.  67,  6 ;  McLeay,  Horse  Ent.  p.  504;  Muls. 
Col.  Fr.  Lamell.  p.  50  (1842). 
{Ateuch.),  Fb.,  Syst.  El.  i.  p.  55  ;  Latr.  Hist.  Nat.  1. 10,  95 ; 
Suekow,  Naturg.  p.  205  ;  Boit.  Man.  i.  p.  304  ;  Casteln. 
Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  65  ;  Sclionb.  Syn.  i.  p.  59. 
(Actinophorus),  Sturm.,  Yerz.  i.  p.  75  ;  Duftsch.  Faun.  Austr. 

i.  p.  160. 
(Scar.),  variolosus,  Oliv.  Ent.  i.  3,  p.  151,  t.  8,  f.  60;  (Cojms), 
Encycl.  Meth.  v.  p.  171. 
var.  suhinermis  (Scar.),  Muls., Col.  Fr.  Lamell.  p.  50  (1842). 
var.  siibstriatus   (Scar.),  Muls.,  Col.  Fr.    Lamell.    p.    50 
(1842) ;  var.  /i,  McLeay,  Horse  Ent.  ii.  p.  504. 
S.  Europe  ;  Sardinia  ;  France  ;  Algeria. 

82.  typhon,  Fiseh.,  Ent.  Buss.  ii.  p.  210,  t.  27,  f.  4  ;  Bull.  Mosc. 

1829,  vi.  p.  189. 
clypeatas,  Motsch.,  Bull.  Mosc.  1849,  iii.  p.  106. 
Tartary. 

83.  variolosus  {Scar,),  Fb.,  Mant.  Ins.  i.  p.  16;  Panz.  Faun. 

Germ.  p.  67 ;  McLeay,  Hora^  Ent.  i.  2,  p.  503. 
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(Ateuch.),  Fb.,  Ent.  Syst.  i.  p.  63;  Erichs.  Nat.  Ins.  iii. 
p.  753  ;  Sturm.  Verz.  76,  66. 
$  worhillosus,  McLeay,  Horse  Ent.  i.  2,  p.  503. 
Dalmatia  ;  Barbary  ;  Tunis  ;  Sicily,  &c. 

Oriental  Eegion. 

84.  hrahminus,  Casteln.,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  1840,  p.  64  ;  Illiger,  Dej. 

Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 
India  Or. 

85.  devotiis,  Kedtenb.,  Hiigel.  Kaschn.  iv.  2,  p.  515. 
India  Or. 

86.  erichsoni,  Harold,  Col.  Hefte  ii.  p.  94  (1867). 
India  Or. 

87.  gangeticus,  Casteln.,  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  64. 

88.  sanctus,  Fb.,  Ent.  Syst.  Suppl.  p.  34 ;  Syst.  El.  i.  p.  56 ; 

Casteln.  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  p.  65. 
India  Or. ;  Punjab. 

89.  tvilsoni,  Waterh.,  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (6),  v.  p.  366  (1890). 
Persia. 

Ethiopian  Eegion. 
Since  the  above  was  in  the  press,  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the 
Annales  de  la  Soc.  Ent.  Belgique,  and  find  that  Fairmaire  has 
described  a  new  species  from  Somali-land,  and  mentions  the 
following  as  occurring  in  the  same  district  :—cegijptiorum,  Latr. ; 
aratus,  Gerst. ;  cornifrons,  Cast. ;  Icevistriatus,  Fairm.,  Ann.  Soc. 
Ent.  Belgique,  xxxvii.  p.  147  (1893).  1.— Banan ;  Ouebbi; 
Abdallah.     This  species  is  very  closely  allied  to  lamarcki. 

A.  semipunctatus,  Fb.  The  habits  of  this  species  are  noticed 
by  Berge  (C.  E.  Ent.  Belgique,  xxvi.  p.  cxlix) ;  Ponj.  (Bull.  Soc. 
Ent.  France  (6),  v.  p.  cix). 

A.  sacer,  L.  Habits  and  flight  discussed  by  Fabre  (Souvenirs 
Entomologiques,  pp.  1-38,  1879)  ;  Westwood  (Proc.  Ent.  Soc. 
1868,  p.  xxv.). 

A.  palemoy  Oliv.,  is  identical  with  intricatiis,  Fb. ;  while 
morhillosnSj  Fb.,  only  differs  from  intricatus  in  having  the  punc- 
tures on  the  thorax  large,  coarse,  and  widely  separated  ;  the 
punctures  in  intricatus  being  very  fine  and  close  together.  Lacor- 
daire  (Gen.  des  Coleopteres,  iii.  p.  68)  brackets  paleino  with 
7norhillosus,  Fb. 

A.  cicatricosus,  Lucas,  is  very  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  A.  variolosuSf  Fb. 

The  following  genus,  Mnematidium,  Eitsema,  was  inadver- 
tently omitted  from  my  table.  It  is,  however,  closely  allied,  and 
indeed  hardly  separable  from  the  true  Ateuchus,  from  which  it 
difes  in  having  the  body  flattened  and  parallel,  the  anterior 
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femurs  toothed  and  thickened,  and  the  joints  of  the  tarsi  tri- 
angular and  subequal. 

Lansberge  founded  the  genus  Octodon,  in  which  he  placed 
Ateuchus  multidentatnm,  Klug,  but,  owing  to  the  name  being  pre- 
occupied (Mammalia),  Eitsema  changed  it  to  Mnematidiiim. 
Bedel,  evidently  not  having  seen  Ritsema's  name,  called  it 
Neoctodon,  which  however  cannot  stand.  Lansberge's  descrip- 
tion of  the  genus  reads  thus : — "  Qui  se  compose  des  especes  a 
corps  aplati  et  parallele,  a  cuisses  anterieures  dentees  a  ecusson 
apparent  et  a  articles  des  tarses  triangulaires  subegaux." 

Mnematidium,  Ritsema. 
Tijds.  voor.  Ent.  xxxi.  p.  207  (1889). 
Octodon,  Lansberge,  Ann.  Soc.  Ent.  Belg.  xvii.  p.  183. 
Neoctodon,  Bedel,  L'Abeille,  xxvii.  p.  283  (1892). 
midtidentatum,  Klug,  Symb.  Phys.  v.  t.  41,  f.  3. 

interruptus,  Dej.  Cat.  3rd  ed.  p.  150. 
Hah.     Syria. 


NOTE     ON    EUMESTLETA,    Butl.,    &c.  ;     A    GROUP    OF 
NOCTURE    OF    THE    EUBLEMMINE    TYPE. 

By  a.  G.  Butler,  Ph.D. 

I  FOUNDED  this  genus  ('Entomologist,'  xxv.  189)  for  the 
reception  of  Antho2)hila  flammicincta,  Walk.,  and  allies ;  it  has 
the  general  aspect  of  Mestleta,  and  agrees  with  it  in  leg  structure. 
At  the  time  when  I  indicated  this  group  and  the  species  referable 
to  it,  the  allied  genus  Mestleta  was  placed  among  the  Deltoid 
moths,  and  therefore  I  naturally  concluded  that  if  one  group  was 
rightly  placed  there,  the  other  ought  to  follow.  Mr.  Hampson 
has  subsequently  shown  that  Mestleta  is  a  genus  of  true  NoctuaB 
allied  to  Tarache  and  neighbouring  genera,  and  not  a  Deltoid. 
My  natural  conclusion,  based  upon  a  false  foundation,  therefore 
naturally  falls  to  the  ground. 

How  Prof.  Smith  failed  to  see  our  series  of  twelve  specimens 
of  this  species,  I  do  not  understand.  The  genus  was  arranged 
long  before  he  examined  the  collection  and  in  the  Euhlemmine 
group,  from  which  I  never  removed  it,  but  to  which  I  subsequently 
transferred  Mestleta  and  allies. 

Eumestleta  differs  from  Mestleta  in  its  palpi,  the  second  joint 
of  which  is  shorter  and  more  densely  fringed  in  front,  making  it 
distinctly  broader,  and  in  the  long  fringes  to  the  middle  and 
posterior  tibiae.     In  pattern  it  is  very  similar. 

The  structure  of  the  legs  in  '^  TJialpochares  mumlida''  and 
"  T.  latipalpis''  is  very  dissimilar,  and  the  pattern  and  coloration 
more  nearly  resemble  those  of  many  species  of  Metachrostis. 
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I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Kivby  for  assisting  me  in  working  out  the 
type  of  Thalpochares,  Led.  The  case  stands  thus : — Lederer 
indicated  his  genus  (Verhandl.  zool.-bot.  Ver.  v.,  1855,  p.  267), 
and  gave  T.  ostrina,  Huh.,  and  T.  parva,  Hiib.,  as  types.  In 
his  subsequent  deLcription  he  inckided  all  species  previously 
recorded  under  Anthophila  and  Micra,  His  first  action,  never- 
theless, must  necessarily  stand. 

Hiibner,  in  his  *  Verzeichniss,'  p.  256,  had  already  indicated, 
as  types  of  his  genus  Eromene,  E.  ostrina,  Hiib.,  and  E.  pai'va, 
Hiib. ;  so  that  the  two  genera  Thalpochares  and  Eromene  are 
absolutely  synonymous. 

Following  Eromene,  stands  Hiibner's  genus  Trothisa  (types, 
T.paula,  Hiib.,  and  T.  miaata,ll\xh.).  Lederer  observes  that 
'* Her rich-S chaffer  changes  the  name  to  Trothisa,  Hiibner; 
Hiibner's  genus  Trothisa  consists,  however,  only  of  two  species, 
panla  and  minuta ;  the  remaining  species  are  separated  by  him 
into  several  other  genera," — a  singular  reason  for  ignoring  a 
genus ! 

Thalpochares,  in  its  later  and  extended  signification,  would 
fall  to  Euhlemma,  which  precedes  both  Porphyrinia  and  Eromene 
in  Hiibner's  '  Verzeichniss.' 

The  only  species  of  Euhlemma  which  bears  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  T.  mnndula  and  latipalpis  in  coloration  and 
pattern  is  my  E.  hypenoides  ;  but  in  structure  the  latter 
species  is  very  distinct,  both  the  palpi  and  legs  being  more 
slender  and  quite  naked  of  hairs,  whereas  in  these  American 
species  the  second  joint  of  the  palpus  is  very  broadly  fringed, 
distinctly  more  so  than  in  Eumestleta  flammicincta.  This  would 
indicate  affinity  rather  to  Microphysa  jucunda  than  to  any 
species  of  Euhlemma  (the  species  of  which  genus  have  the  palpi 
either  smooth  or  coarsely  scaled,  but  never  distinctly  fringed). 

The  uniform  colouring  of  the  secondaries  and  the  conspicuous 
accessory  cell  of  the  primaries  sufficiently  remove  these  American 
species  from  Microphysa,  whilst  the  latter  character  takes  them 
right  away  from  Euhlemma,  but  allies  them  to  Metachrostis. 

I,  tlierefore,  refer  these  species  and  the  allied  ^^Pyralis" 
plumhcalis  of  Walker  to  a  new  genus,  which  may  be  called 

Ommatochila,  n.  gen., 
Smoky  greyish  moths,  the  primaries  of  which  are  traversed  by 
a  darker  angular  band,  edged  with  black  or  brown  and  white ; 
costal  margin  beyond  this  band  dotted  with  white,  apical  and 
outer  margins  bounded  internally  by  a  series  of  ocelloid  spots; 
a  pale  zigzag  submarginal  stripe,  more  or  less  distinct. 
Secondaries  very  uniformly  coloured,  not  banded.  General 
aspect  of  Metachrostis,  but  with  the  second  joint  of  the  palpi 
broad  and  fringed  in  front;  antennae  of  males  finely  ciliated. 
Type,  0.  mundula,  ZelL 
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NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 

New  Species  of  Ichneumonidje. — The  following  two  new  Ichneumons 
have  been  described  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Bignell,  F.E.S.,  in  his  address  to  the 
members  of  the  Plymouth  Institution,  and  Devon  and  Cornwall  Natural 
History  Society,  October  12th,  1893  :— 

Fimpla  hridgmanii,  Bignell.  Head  black  ;  under  side  of  scape  of 
antennae  and  palpi,  stramineus ;  antennae,  upper  side  of  thorax  and 
abdomen  fuscous,  mesothorax  darkest ;  under  side,  including  coxae, 
legs,  and  scutellum,  ochraceous ;  scutellum  and  adjacent  part  of 
mesothorax  forming  an  oblong  square  patch  ;  hind  tibiae  light  fuscous, 
with  a  ring  near  the  base,  and  apex  dark.  Antennae  25-jointed ; 
length,  3|  mm.  ;  aculea,  1  mm.  Length  of  body,  5  mm.  (excluding 
aculea) ;  expansion  of  wings,  9  mm.  A  parasite  on  spider,  Drasms 
lapiiUcolens,  Walckenaer. 

Praon  ahsinthii,  Bignell.  Female  :  black ;  mouth  and  greater  part 
of  the  abdomen,  and  terminal  joints  of  tarsi,  testaceous ;  antennae, 
third  joint  wholly,  and  fourth  all  but  the  extreme  apex,  pectus,  legs, 
apex  of  the  upper  side  of  first  segment  of  abdomen  and  base  of  the 
second,  forming  an  oblong  spot,  ochraceous.  Male :  much  darker 
insect ;  antennae  and  pectus  black.  Antennae  of  male  with  twenty-one 
joints  ;  female,  nineteen.  Length,  3  mm. ;  expansion  of  wings,  6  mm. 
A  parasite  on  Siphonophora  ahsinthii,  Linne ;  and  as  figured  by  Koch, 
Fig.  272. 

Notes  on  the  Cells  of  Retinia  resinana. — Being  desirous  of 
learning  any  facts  bearing  on  the  secretion  of  wax  by  Lepidoptera,  I 
asked  my  friend  Mr.  Clark,  of  Hackney,  to  forward  me  some  of  the 
curious  cells  formed  by  the  larva  of  Pi.  resinana,  and  he  has  most 
obligingly  complied  with  my  request.  These  cells  are  reported  to  be 
soft  and  wax-like  in  the  earlier  stages  of  formation,  but  in  their  mature 
hardened  condition  they  certainly  give  one  the  idea  of  being  purely 
resinous,  that  is,  that  they  are  the  result  of  vegetable  exudation,  and 
not  of  animal  secretion.  Still,  future  examination  may  prove  that  wax 
really  does  enter  into  their  composition.  In  connection  with  this 
subject,  the  following  interesting  note  occurs  in  an  old  work  (Molina's 
'Chili,'  vol.  i.  p.  147): — "In  Coquimbo  in  Chih,  resin,  either  the 
product  of  an  insect  or  the  consequence  of  an  insect's  biting  oft*  the 
buds  of  a  particular  species  of  Onr/anum,  is  collected  in  great  quantities. 
The  insect  in  question  is  a  small,  smooth,  red  caterpillar,  about  half  an 
inch  long,  which  changes  into  a  yellowish  moth,  with  black  stripes  upon 
its  wings  [Phalwiia  ceraria,  Molina).  Early  in  spring  vast  numbers  of 
the  caterpillars  collect  on  the  branches  of  the  Chila,  where  they  form 
their  cells  of  a  kind  of  soft  white  wax  or  resin,  in  which  they  undergo  their 
transformations.  This  wax,  which  is  at  first  very  white,  but  becomes 
yellow  and  finally  brown,  is  collected  in  autumn  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  boil  it  in  water  and  make  it  up  into  little  cakes  for  the  market." 
This  passage  is  quoted  by  Kirby  and  Spence. — H.  Guard  Knaggs  ; 
Folkestone,  October,  1894. 

Note  on  Bombyx  trifolii. — Besides  clover,  larvae  of  Bomhyx  tnfolii, 
in  confinement,  will  eat  walnut,  oak,  and  whitethorn,  the  last  being 
perhaps  the  food  on  which  they  thrive  best.     It  seems  absolutely  fatal 
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to  remove  the  pupae  of  this  species  from  their  cocoons,  or  even  to  open 
the  cocoons ;  in  all  cases  in  which  this  was  done,  the  wings  of  the 
perfect  insects  failed  to  expand  at  all.  In  this  matter  it  is  more 
sensitive  than  its  relative  B.  quercus,  which  appears  to  be  but  little 
affected  by  its  treatment  in  the  pupal  stage. — D.  P.  Turner  ; 
14,  Havelock  Koad,  Tonbridge. 

Food  of  Bombyx  trifolh  Larva. — In  May  last  I  received  about  a 
dozen  larva3  of  the  above  from  a  correspondent,  and,  being  the  first  I 
ever  had,  I  was  very  anxious  to  rear  them.  I  tried  them  with  every 
kind  of  clover  I  could  find,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  thrive,  and  I  was 
very  much  afraid  I  should  lose  them.  I  looked  through  all  my  books 
to  try  and  find  out  any  other  food  that  they  would  eat.  The  Rev.  J. 
Seymour  St.  John's  book  (*  Larvee  Collecting  and  Breeding ')  gives 
broom,  but  they  would  not  eat  that.  As  a  last  resource  I  went  into 
my  garden  and  picked  a  few  leaves  off  several  trees  and  shrubs, 
amongst  which  was  sallow.  On  looking  into  the  cage  the  next 
morning,  every  bit  of  the  sallow  was  eaten  up  ;  after  that  I  gave  them 
nothing  but  sallow.  They  fed  up  well,  and  I  have  seven  fine  specimens. 
The  first  emerged  on  August  1st ;  the  last,  on  August  22nd.  I  thought, 
perhaps,  this  hint  might  be  of  use  to  some  would-be  breeders  of  the 
above  species. — W.  E.  Butler;  Hayling  House,  Reading,  Oct.  15th. 

Charjeas  graminis  in  Southern  Scotland. — With  reference  to 
Mr.  Service's  article  {ante,  p.  278),  I  was  collecting  a  few  days  at  the 
end  of  July  at  Moffat,  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  found  C.  graminis  very 
abundant  on  the  heads  of  thistles ;  but  what  struck  me  as  being  very 
singular  was,  that  out  of  ten  specimens  netted  in  the  evening  nine  were 
females.  If  the  percentage  of  females  in  certain  seasons  is  anything 
like  this,  one  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  larvaB  of  this  species  become 
almost  a  plague,  as  the  quantity  of  ova  deposited  by  C.  graminis  is 
something  enormous. — A.  Adie  Dalglish  ;  21,  Princes  Street,  Pollok- 
shields,  Glasgow,  October  1st,  1894. 

Char^as  graminis  in  Sweden. — In  connection  with  Mr.  Service's 
interesting  article  on  this  insect  {ante,  pp.  278-282),  it  is  worth  while 
to  say  that  there  was  an  *•  outbreak"  of  this  species  in  Sweden  in  1892, 
and  Mr.  Sven  Lampa,  the  economic  entomologist  of  that  country,  has 
published  an  important  article  upon  it  in  *  Ent.  Tidskr.'  1893,  pp.  1-47, 
plate  1. — D.  Sharp. 

Larv^  on  Monkshood. — Referring  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Christy's  remarks 
{ante,  p.  294)  on  larvas  feeding  on  Aconitum,  I  may  remark  that  in  August 
last,  I  found  several  larvse  feeding  on  the  above-mentionnd  plant  in  my 
garden ;  they  have  now  emerged,  and  are  Phlogophora  meticidosa. — W. 
E.  Butler;  Hayling  House,  Reading,  October  6th,  1894. 

Mimicry  of  Phlogophora  meticulosa. — While  walking  through 
Sutton  Park  this  morning,  I  came  across  two  specimens  of  Phlogophora 
meticulosa  in  situations  which  showed  off  to  the  best  advantage  the  large 
amount  of  protective  colouring  this  species  possesses.  One  of  these 
moths  was  a  male,  the  other  a  female  ;  and  although  not  in  any  near 
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proximity  to  each  other,  they  both  occupied  similar  positions.  Both 
were  very  rich  in  colour,  the  darker  parts  of  the  fore  wings  being  of  a 
warm  olive-green,  while  the  lighter  portions  were  tinged  with  faint  rosy 
pink ;  from  their  fresh  appearance  both  had  evidently  only  recently 
emerged.  I  found  them  clinging  to  a  clump  of  mixed  bramble  and 
heather,  intermingled  with  bracken-fern.  They  rested  with  their  fore 
wings  closed  longitudinally  over  the  hind  ones,  but  their  most  striking 
feature  was  that  the  costal  margins  of  the  former  were  again  folded 
downwards,  and  then  bent  inwards  towards  the  body,  making  a  sort  of 
irregularly  crinkled  roll  on  either  side  of  the  insect.  These  little  curled- 
up  rolls,  together  with  the  bold  scalloping  of  the  wing-margins  and  the 
thick  plumage  of  the  thorax,  when  coupled  with  the  rich  marblings  of 
the  fore  wings,  gave  the  moths  an  almost  exact  resemblance  to  wither- 
ing leaves,  which  harmonized  beautifully  with  the  autumnal  tints  of 
the  real  inanimate  leaves  among  which  they  rested. — A.  J.  Johnson  ; 
Baldmere,  Sept.  3rd,  1894. 

Curious  form  of  Spilosoma  menthastri. — I  have  a  specimen  of 
S,  menthastri  in  my  collection  which  has  a  clear  brown  patch  extending 
over  nearly  half  the  area  of  the  right  front  wing;  the  veins  snow- 
white,  however ;  the  right  hind  wing,  too,  is  slightly  brownish  at  the 
hind  margin;  the  antenna  on  the  right  side,  also,  is  smaller  than 
its  fellow,  though  perfectly  formed.  I  caught  it  at  light,  at  Nice  (South 
France),  May  28th,  1894.  Is  the  individual  in  question  a  hybrid 
between  S.  menthastH  and  some  other  insect ;  or,  how  can  this 
condition  be  accounted  for? — Frank  Bromilow  ;  "  Selborne,"  Poole 
Road,  West  Bournemouth,  October  1st,  1894. 

The  Scarcity  of  Pieris  BRAssiCiE  in  1894. — I  can  fully  endorse 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Lucas  {ante,  p.  295)  respecting  the  scarcity  of 
this  butterfly  during  the  present  season.  With  the  exception  of  what 
I  have  reared  from  last  year's  pupae,  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  seen 
above  a  dozen  specimens  altogether.  The  same  scarcity  seems  to  have 
also  existed  on  the  continent,  if  a  brief  tour  through  France  and 
Switzerland,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  can  be  relied  upon 
as  representing  the  prevailing  conditions  throughout  the  season,  for  I 
did  not  see  a  single  specimen  of  this  species  in  either  country,  although 
Pieris  rapce  was  very  abundant  everywhere. — W.  Harcourt  Bath  ; 
Birmingham,  October  3rd,  1894. 

Notes  on  Colias  edusa  and  the  Flight  of  Insects. — Referring 
to  Rev.  W.  Claxton's  remarks  upon  the  flight  of  Colias  edicsa 
{ante,  p.  297),  I  can  thoroughly  endorse  his  observation  that  this 
species  generally  flies  from  east  to  west.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and 
one  which  I  have  often  thought  worthy  of  remark.  Why  is  it  ?  The 
observations  of  entomologists  have  also  proved  that  by  far  a  greater 
percentage  of  our  Heterocera  fly  from  east  to  west,  and  in  evidence  of 
this  I  may  point  out  that  as  a  general  rule  moths  are  attracted  to  light 
more  freely  when  the  light  faces  east ;  and  again  the  question  must  be 
asked — why  ?  And  so  with  the  beetle  tribe  ;  one  finds  Zahrus  (jibhus 
often  in  numbers  along  the  west  side  of  corn  fields  in  Germany  in  the 
evening,  the  insect  which  has  done  considerable  injury  to  corn  crops  so 
often  ;  whilst  on  the  east  side  of  the  field  one  will  not  find  a  single  speci- 
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men,  suggesting  that  the  insect  has  some  preference  for  the  west,  and  has 
winged  its  flight  from  the  east.  And,  again,  I  have  repeatedly  remarked 
that  when  the  glass  of  a  greenhouse  slopes  towards  the  east,  several 
dead  specimens  of  Dyticus  are  to  be  found  in  the  day ;  doubtless  they 
have  been  attracted  by  the  glass  they  so  often  mistake  for  water,  whilst 
winging  their  flight  from  east  to  west.  Why,  then,  is  the  flight  of 
insects  generally  from  east  to  west  ? — E.  S.  Chope. 

Callimorpha  HERA  IN  SouTH  Devon. — In  August,  1884,  I  first  met 
Mr.  Brooks  at  Starcross,  who  showed  me  two  or  three  C.  hera  which 
he  had  captured  in  that  locality.  Mr.  Waring,  of  Starcross,  had  taken 
it  in  some  numbers  years  before  then,  when  a  boy.  I  captured  my  first 
few  the  next  season,  and  during  repeated  visits  to  that  neighbourhood, 
year  after  year,  have  taken  it  in  great  numbers,  making  it  my 
speciality ;  and  in  my  frequent  notes  to  the  '  Entomologist '  have 
steadfastly  defended  it  against  the  numerous  attacks  which  threw 
doubt  on  its  authenticity.  It  is,  therefore,  a  relief  to  me  to  find  that 
at  last  the  species  seems  to  be  generally  acknowledged  as  British; 
whence,  and  at  what  date,  it  first  made  its  appearance  in  England,  like 
many  other  species,  nobody  can  tell.  I  notice  that  in  a  recently-published 
number  of  a  professedly  leading  work  on  British  Lepidoptera  the  names 
of  several  gentlemen,  who  have  captured  C.  hera  in  later  years,  are 
given  as  proof  of  its  bona  fides.  This  is  very  satisfactory  to  me,  as  those 
gentlemen  obtained  their  first  information  about  the  locaUty,  habits, 
&c.,  from  me.  This  season  has  been  a  very  productive  one  as  regards 
C.  hera.  I  stayed  at  Starcross  during  the  month  of  August,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  Mr.  H.  Eobson,  who  joined  me  in  the  second 
week  ;  and  Mr.  Porritt,  of  Huddersfield,  later  on.  We  worked  with  a 
will,  and  started  in  the  usual  way,  beating  the  hedges  in  lanes  and  roads 
with  good  results,  although  many  of  the  specimens  taken  were  not  in 
cabinet  order.  With  Mr.  Eobson's  excellent  reflecting-lamp  we  tried 
light,  but  without  success.  That  C.  hera  comes  to  light  I  have  ample 
proof,  though  the  time  must  be  about  midnight  or  after.  Mr.  Porritt 
and  myself  have,  however,  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  first  natural 
flight  occurs  about  dusk,  when  we  saw  and  took  them  flying  over  flowers. 
As  there  seems  to  have  been  some  doubt  about  this  point,  I  think  it 
is  worth  recording.  With  regard  to  its  flight  in  the  sunshine,  which 
question  has  often  been  put  to  me,  I  must  say  that  in  Germany  G.  hera 
is  generally  found  on  the  slopes  among  vineyards  and  in  flowery  open 
spaces  in  woods,  and  certainly  they  are  often  seen  flying  in  the  sun- 
shine and  sitting  on  flowers ;  but  in  South  Devon  the  insect  inhabits 
hedges,  principally  in  lanes  and  main  roads.  I  have  only  occasionally 
seen  one  flying,  and  have  always  been  inclined  to  think,  owing  to  its 
extreme  shyness,  it  must  have  been  disturbed  by  some  vehicle,  or  even 
a  person  walking ;  or  they  might  have  been  changing  their  position  to 
some  sunnier  spot,  where  they  are  nearly  always  found  resting.  In 
former  years  I  have  found  the  yellow  var.  lutescens  more  prevalent,  but 
this  season  many  more  of  the  normal  red  ones  fell  to  our  nets.  The 
yellow  form  occurs  in  light  and  dark  shades  ;  but  by  far  the  rarest  are 
the  orange  or  terra-cotta  tints,  which  probably  are  the  progeny  of 
yellow  and  red  parents.  The  species  is  very  widely  distributed  in 
South  Devon,  and,  judging  from  the  number  of  our  captures  in  the 
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different  parts,  seems  to  be  more  abundant  farther  westward  than  I 
formerly  found  it. — J.  Jager;  180,  Kensington  Park  Road,  Notting 
HiU,  Sept.  1894. 

Exhibition  of  Tropical  Lepidoptera. — The  collection  of  tropical 
butterflies  and  moths  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wm.  Watkins  at  21,  Piccadilly, 
was  inspected  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  October  12th.  His 
Royal  Highness  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  extraordinary  beauty  of 
the  specimens,  and  cordially  thanked  the  exhibitor  for  the  interesting 
details  he  gave  concerning  them. 
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CoLiAS  EDUSA  IN  1894.^During  a  stay  at  Clare,  Suffolk,  this  summer, 
I  saw  three  specimens  of  C.  edusa — a  male  ou  Aug.  31st,  in  a  clover-field  ; 
another  (sex  doubtful)  on  the  following  day,  in  the  same  place ;  and  a 
male  on  Sept.  11th,  on  a  rough  pasture.  —  D.  P.  Turner;  14,  Havelock 
Road,  Ton  bridge. 

On  September  30th,  at  Dorchester,  Oxon,  I  saw,  but  failed  to  secure,  a 
single  example  of  this  butterfly.  It  was  a  rather  small  male,  very  fresh 
and  bright,  and  of  a  deeper  orange  colour  than  usual.  —  F.  W.  Lambert  ; 
70,  St.  Giles,  Oxford. 

G.  edusa  has  been  fairly  common  on  the  coast,  and  a  few  specimens 
have  occurred  inland,  near  Colchester. — W.  H.  Harvvood  ;  Colchester. 

On  Sept.  10th  I  saw  a  specimen  of  C.  edusa  }ust  outside  Dulwich  Park  ; 
on  Sept.  19th  my  brother  saw  one  near  Croydon.  On  April  28th  last  I 
found  a  wing  (left  primary)  of  Lophopteryx  carmelita  on  a  fir  tree  at  West 
Wickham. — T.  B.  Fletcher;  78,  Thornlaw  Road,  West  Norwood,  Oct.  19. 

Early  Occurrence  of  Hybernia  defoliaria. — I  can  give  an  earlier 
date  for  the  capture  of  H.  defoliaria  than  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  G.  S. 
Robinson  [ante,  p.  205).  I  took  a  female  specimen  on  September  8th  near 
Knutsford,  Cheshire,  and  a  male  the  same  night  in  Dunham  Park,  Bowdon. 
— Lionel  Stones;  Northwood,  Seymour  Grove,  Old  Trafford,  Manchester, 
Oct.  10th,  1894.  [Mr.  W.  E.  Butler,  in  1892,  observed  this  species  in  the 
Reading  district  on  Sept.  26th  (Entom.  xxv.  287).— Ed.] 

Plusia  moneta  near  Tunbridge  Wells. — It  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers  to  know  that  I  have  again  had  the  pleasure  of  breeding 
P.  moneta,  but  I  must  confess  I  have  not  found  it  nearly  so  plentiful  this 
season. — M.  M.  Phipps;  Victoria  Road,  Southborough,  Sept.  19th,  1894. 

Ennomos  tiliaria  in  Sussex. — I  should  like  to  note  the  very  unusual 
manner  in  which  these  pretty  moths  have  occurred  here  this  year.  They 
were  much  more  common  in  August  (their  proper  season)  than  I  have  ever 
seen  them  before,  but  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  any  good  specimens; 
in  fact,  they  had  the  appearance  of  being  hybernated  insects.  But  now 
comes  the  extraordinary  part  of  my  story,  for  on  Sept.  19th  (quite  three 
weeks  after  the  first  lot  had  died  out)  they  reappeared  in  as  great  abundance 
as  before,  and  this  time  in  perfect  condition.  They  remained  with  us  until 
Oct.  6th.     I  have  never  seen  Ennomos  tiliaria  in  such  profusion — two  or 
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three  on  every  lamp — while  last  year  I  only  saw  one  during  the  season. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  explain  the  appearance  of  the  second  brood, 
which  to  me  is  a  complete  puzzle  ? — Fkakcis  R.  Bruce  ;  *'  St.  Margarets," 
Uckfield. 

Vanessa  c-album  in  Kent.— I  had  this  morning  the  satisfaction  of 
taking  a  fine  female  example  of  V.  c-album  in  my  little  town  garden  ;  our 
latest  dates  of  its  occurrence  are  in  1887  and  1882,  in  which  latter  year 
no  less  than  seven  specimens  were  captured  near  Walmer.  The  insect  is 
very  uncommon  and  sporadic  with  us,  generally  appearing  in  localities 
apart  and  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  —  Sydney  Webb  ;  Maidstone 
House,  Dover,  Oct.  13th,  1894. 

AcHERONTiA  ATROPOS  IN  SUFFOLK. — Followiug  upou  the  report  of  my 
friend  Mr,  Pyett's  capture  of  this  moth  at  Toxford,  I  have  the  satisfaction 
of  reporting  that  three  larvse  of  this  species  have  passed  through  my  hands 
during  September.  All  came  from  one  garden  at  Hadleigh,  and  were 
handed  me  by  the  occupant.  He  found  them  all  crawling  on  a  path,  and 
had  been  exhibiting  them  as  curiosities.  In  captivity  they  would  not 
touch  potato,  and  appeared  to  be  gradually  dying,  and  one  did  eventually 
die,  the  other  two  turning  to  rather  undersized  chrysalids  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  They  are  being  carefully  tended,  but  their  successful  turning 
is  a  matter  of  doubt,  to  be  solved  in  the  future.  —  Harry  C.  Grimwade  ; 
1,  Cromwell  Street,  Ipswich,  Sept.  24th,  1894. 

Sphinx  convolvuli  in  South  Devon. — On  the  evening  of  Sept.  29th, 
whilst  walking  along  by  the  side  of  a  large  bed  of  Nicotiana  affinisy  I  saw 
two  specimens  of  S.  convolvuli,  but  failed  to  capture  either.  1  determined, 
however,  to  visit  the  same  spot  each  evening  at  twilight,  with  the  hope  of 
seeing  them  again,  and  on  Oct.  1st  I  was  successful  in  taking  one  at 
7.30  p.m.,  which  proved  to  be  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  male,  and 
measured  4f  inches  across  the  wings,  having  the  scarlet  markings  much 
exaggerated.  Is  it  not  rather  late  for  this  species  to  be  on  the  wing?  The 
specimen  has  been  added  to  the  extensive  Colby  House  collection. — 
K.  S.  Chope. 

Callidium  variabile. — Last  July  I  took  some  thirty-odd  examples  of 
this  beetle  at  VVootton,  Berks.  They  varied  considerably,  both  in  size  and 
colour,  the  testaceous  form,  however,  predominating.  The  majority  were 
taken  at  rest  in  the  evening  on  a  number  of  thick  oak  branches  standing 
in  the  corner  of  a  farmyard,  the  remainder  being  discovered  at  night  on 
the  trunks  of  apple-trees  growing  in  an  adjoining  orchard.  —  F.  W.  Lam- 
bert; 70,  St.  Giles,  Oxford. 

Note  on  the  Season  at  Chichester. — I  never  remember  such  a  bad 
season  for  Lepidoptera  as  the  past.  Of  butterflies  there  were  almost  none, 
and  moths  were  nearly  as  scarce.  The  first  Lyccena  argiolus  which  I 
saw  was  on  May  1st.  A  few  specimens  of  Colias  edvsa  were  noticed  in 
September  by  a  friend.  I  did  not  see  any  myself;  this  may  have  been  due 
in  a  measure  to  the  scarcity  of  clover  this  year  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Anticlea  rubidata,  of  which  I  bred  a  fine  series,  first  began  to  appear  on 
May  17th,  and  continued  to  emerge  during  June;  the  insect  in  a  wild 
state  was  much  delayed  this  year.  The  larvae  of  Acronycta  aceris  were 
fairly  abundant  in  August.  Sugar  was  a  complete  failure,  one  or  two  speci- 
mens of  Catocala  nupta  being  the  only  decent  takes.     On  Aug.  29th  I  took 
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a  fine  Luperina  cespitis  at  light ;  the  lamps  also  yielding  Hydrcecla  micacea, 
Ennomos  alniaria  {tiliaria),  (a  fine  specimen  as  late  as  Oct.  5th),  Plusia 
chrysitis,  Eubolia  cervinaria,  Cidarla  rniata,  and  a  few  common  Noctuae — a 
sorry  record. — Joseph  Anderson,  Jun. 

Lepidoptera  at  Clonbrock,  Co.  Galway. — Although  the  weather  has 
been  unfavourable  during  this  summer,  and  moths  generally  scarce,  I 
have  obtained  some  interesting  specimens.  In  the  spring,  at  sallow,  Tmnio- 
campa  gracilis  was  very  abundant,  especially  on  dwarf  sallow  (Salix  repe7is); 
on  one  patch  a  few  yards  wide  I  boxed  fifty-four  in  one  night.  T.  opbna 
fairly  numerous;  Mr.  Kane  and  I  took  about  fifty  in  all.  The  moth-trap 
attracted  some  fine  Biston  hirtaria,  but  only  one  specimen  of  Eurymene 
dolohraria  and  Amphidasys  strataria.  Last  autumn  several  Hyhernia  rupi- 
capraria  and  aurantlaria  were  taken,  which  I  omitted  in  the  list  in  the 
March,  May,  and  June  numbers  of  the  '  Entomologist '  [ante,  pp.  88,  169, 
190.)  Macroglossa  bombyliformis  was  taken  for  the  first  time  here,  flying 
over  Lychnis.  At  sugar  some  very  raelauic  specimens  of  Aplecta  nebulosa 
and  three  quite  black  Boannia  repandata  were  taken  flying.  The  most 
important  additions  to  the  Irish  list,  as  Mr.  Kane  informs  me,  are  single 
specimens  of  Opliiodes  lunaris,  Xylophasia  scolopacina,  Leucania  turca,  and 
Staiiropus  fagi  (smaller  and  darker  than  Mr.  Kane's  two  Kerry  specimens), 
and  one  larva  of  the  same  feeding  on  birch.  These  were  taken  by  my 
gamekeeper  in  my  absence  between  June  1st  and  Aug.  1st,  with  many 
other  less  important  insects;  he  brought  me  also  the  fragments  of  one 
Hepialus  sylvanus,  which  he  informed  me  had  been  eaten  by  a  mouse  out 
of  a  box  lying  on  a  shelf.  Owing  to  illness  I  have  been  unable  to  work 
myself.  The  following  list  contains  the  rarer  insects,  and  those  new  to  this 
place  : — Single  specimens  of  Nola  confusalis,  Hylophila  prasinana,  Aero- 
nycta  menyanthidis,  Asphalia  flavicornis,  Riisina  tenebrosa,  and  Agrotis 
saucia ;  five  specimens  of  Pterostoma  palpina ;  several  Triphcsna  orbona, 
Hufn.  (subsequa,  Hb.),  very  ruddy,  resembling  Scotch  insects.  On  scabious, 
one  Noctua  dahlii,  and  one  Cerastis  erythrocep)hala,  resembling  the  two 
which  Mr.  South  kindly  identified  for  me  as  an  intermediate  form  between 
the  type  and  var.  glabra ;  single  specimens  of  Hecatera  chrysozona,  Xylina 
soda,  Asteroscopus  sphinx  (male),  Plusia  interrogationis,  Habrostola  Iri- 
plasia,  Chariclea  umbra,  Pericallia  syriiigana,  Tephrosia  punctularia, 
Cidaria  corylata.  One  remarkable  Nunieria  pidveraria  has  the  central 
transverse  band  of  the  front  wings  strongly  margined  with  black.  Several 
specimens  of  Epunda  lichenea,  Xylina  ornlthopu^s,  Plusia  festuccBf  Bapta 
temerata,  three  Halia  vauaria,  and  Cidaria  dotata,  L.  (of  the  latter, 
Mr.  Kane  took  a  perfectly  fresh  specimen  on  Oct.  3rd);  one  Poliafiavi- 
cincta  and  a  specimen  of  Xanthia  gilvago.  Cheimatobia  boreata  seems  to 
be  faily  common  here.  Larvae  have  been  very  scarce  all  the  year,  and  are 
very  late,  three  small  Notodonta  dictmoides  being  found  on  Oct.  3rd,  while 
Acronycta  leporina  has  not  yet  pupated.  I  wish  to  correct  errata  in 
my  former  list,  as  Taniocanipa  munda  has  not  occurred  here ;  and  the  four 
specimens  1  took  to  be  Hadena  contigua  have  been  identified  as  H.  dis- 
similis.^K.  E.  Dillon  ;  Clonbrock,  Ahascragh,  Ireland,  Oct.  7th,  1894. 

Rhopalocera  from  Bournemouth  and  District. — Since  coming  to 
Bournemouth  I  have  seen  or  taken  the  following  butterflies,  viz. : — Colias 
edusa  (male),  taken  by  a  collector  in  Branksome  Chine,  Aug.  31st.  Rhodo- 
cera  rhamni  (male),  seen  in  the  Poole  Road,  Sept.  2nd.     Thecla  rubif  one 
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observed  in  Alum  Chine,  July  1st.  Polyommatus  phlceas,  on  downs  at 
Swana^e,  Isle  of  Purbeck,  Aug.  15th.  Lyccena  agon,  took  a  male  at  Can- 
ford  Hill  Estate,  near  Parkstone  (Dorset),  July  9th,  and  found  the  species 
abundant  among  the  heather,  two  days  later,  on  Canford  Heath.  L.  icarus, 
first  captured  in  Alum  Chine,  Aug.  8th ;  ab.  carulea  (female  ab.),  Talbot 
Woods,  Aug.  18th,  one  example;  it  was  also  abundant  in  Branksome 
Chine.  The  specimens  of  this  last  were  as  fine  and  brilliant  at  least  as 
any  I  have  seen  in  the  South  of  France.  Argynnis  jiapliia,  one  torn,  on  a 
bramble  near  Brockenhurst,  in  the  New  Forest,  Aug.  2nd.  Vanessa  urticcB, 
one  example  seen  on  some  thistles  in  Alum  Chine,  Aug.  6th.  V.  cardui, 
observed  in  Branksome  Park,  Aug.  16th.  Satyrus  semele,  seen  close, 
settled  on  a  pine-tree  in  Branksome  Chine,  July  8th ;  I  subsequently 
captured  nine  specimens  on  Canford  Heath,  July  1 1th.  Epinephele  ianira, 
one ;  same  locality  and  date  as  last.  E.  tithonus,  took  an  example  in 
Branksome  Park,  July  18th.  Hesperia  thaumas,  Branksome  Park,  July 
18th.  H.  co7nma,  seen  on  the  Canford  Hill  Estate,  July  9th,  and  captured 
a  specimen  ten  days  later  on  Canford  Heath.  — Frank  Bromilow;  "  Sel- 
borne,"  Poole  Road,  West  Bournemouth,  Sept.  28th,  1894. 

ToRTRicES  AT  NoRTHWooD,  MIDDLESEX. — In  addition  to  many  com- 
moner species  of  Tortrices,  I  have  taken  the  following  within  a  radius  of 
one  mile  and  a  half  from  Northwood  Station,  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway : 
— Leptogramma  literana,  one  example,  August,  1891,  in  a  lane  by  the  side 
of  Moor  Park.  Ditida  semifasciana,  two  larvae  in  shoots  of  sallow,  May, 
1894.  Hedya  servillana,  one  specimen  flying  over  a  high  sallow  bush  at 
dusk,  June,  1892  ;  I  frequently  searched  for  the  larva  of  this  species  during- 
the  spring,  but  failed  to  find  it.  Sericoris  rivulana,  sometimes  abundant  in 
a  meadow  near  station  now  to  be  let  or  sold  for  building  purposes.  Ortho- 
tania  striana,  in  rough  fields ;  scarce.  0.  hranderiana,  larvae  on  grey 
poplar  (Populus  canescens) ;  not  common.  Capua  favillaceana,  among 
beech.  Plioxopteryx  lactana,  plentiful  among  birch.  There  are  two  forms 
of  this  species  both  equally  common;  one  has  the  markings  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  Pcsdisca  bilunana,  whilst  the  other  resembles  Grapho- 
litha  ramella,  and  is  sometimes  confounded  with  that  species.  Grapholitha 
nisella,  a  few  specimens  beaten  out  of  or  flying  around  sallow  bushes. 
G.  cinerana,  common  and  sometimes  abundant  on  trunks  of  grey  poplar; 
this  species  is  less  variable  than  G.  nisella.  G.  germarana,  a  few  examples 
flying  over  high  hedges.  Pcedisca  opthalmicana,  larvae  often  plentiful  in 
rolled  leaves  of  grey  poplar.  Catoptria  albersana,  one  or  two  specimens 
captured  each  year,  but  rarely  in  good  condition ;  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  the  larva,  although  well  acquainted  with  its  method  of  concealment  in 
the  leaves  of  honeysuckle.  Choreutes  niyllerana,  about  a  dozen  specimens 
at  honeydew  on  sallows  in  1892;  I  could  not  discover  Scutellaria  galeri- 
culata,  the  reputed  food-plant  of  the  larva  of  this  species,  in  the  district. 
Argyrolepia  harlmanniana,  a  few  specimens  each  year  in  damp  places  on 
the  heaths  or  commons. — Richard  South  ;  Macclesfield,  Cheshire. 

Note  on  Peronea  comariana. — This  species  was  fairly  common  during 
the  autumn  among  Myrica  gale  on  the  moss,  and  at  the  same  time  P.  coni- 
parana  and  P.  schalleriana  were  beaten  from  hedgerows  around  here.  Some 
specimens  of  the  Myrica  species  resemble  small  examples  ot  P.  comparana, 
others  are  like  dwarf  P.  schalleriana,  and  others  again  appear  to  agree, 
except  in  the  matter  of  size,  with  a  form  of  P.  comparana  which  I  cannot 
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see  differs  materially  from  P.  perplexana.  These  resemblances  seem  to 
me  remarkable,  and  certainly  do  not  help  one  to  appreciate  the  special 
characters  which  are  said  to  distinguish  comparana  from  schalleriana,  and 
perplexana  from  both. — Richaud  South  ;  Oxford  Road,  Macclesfield. 

Lepidopteea  at  Light  in  Swansea  District. — I  was  very  interested 
in  Mr.  E.  F.  Studd's  note  about  his  moth-trap  (ante,  p.  55),  as  I  have  used 
the  illuminated  trap  for  the  last  two  years,  and  have  also  found  it  in- 
valuable. My  traps  (I  have  two)  were  placed  in  a  park  facing  a  wood  of 
beech,  birch,  oak,  &c.,  one  on  an  elevation  under  a  clump  of  large  elms 
about  150  yards  from  the  wood,  the  other  under  a  large  oak,  also  on  an 
elevation,  about  20  or  30  yards  from  the  wood,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  apart  from  each  other.  I  believe  in  placing  the  traps  under  trees,  as 
the  light  appears  to  be  stronger  when  in  the  shade,  and  also  the  branches 
keep  off  the  morning  sun,  which  is  apt  to  make  the  moths  inside  lively,  and 
consequently  harder  to  box.  I  also  put  a  piece  of  old  matting  on  top  of 
the  trap,  hanging  over  the  front  a  couple  of  inches  ;  this  also  keeps  the  sun 
off,  and  some  moths  prefer  to  alight  on  this  in  preference  to  going  inside, 
and  are  found  there  next  morning.  A  dark  night  is,  of  course,  necessary, 
and  the  less  wind  the  better.  On  some  nights  one  of  the  traps  would  be 
full,  while  the  other  was  comparatively  empty,  which  is  difficult  to  account 
for,  as  they  are  both  facing  the  same  way.  I  found  that  1892  was  a  much 
better  year  for  light  than  1893.  I  only  had  one  trap  then,  and  took  nearly 
as  many  that  year  with  one  as  I  did  last  year  with  two.  I  started  one  of 
my  traps  about  the  first  week  in  March,  but  only  took  a  few  leiwophaarla, 
multistrigaria,  progemmaria,  rupicapraria,  and  cruda,  but  failed  to  get  the 
species  I  set  it  for,  viz.,  C.fiuviata,  having  taken  one  the  autumn  before. 
About  the  third  week  in  March  moths  were  more  plentiful,  as  mimda, 
rubricosa,  gracilis,  instabilis,  gothica,  prodromaria,  opima,  &c.,  came  to  it ; 
and  by  April  7th  they  were  in  full  swing,  taking  on  that  night  1  abrup- 
taria,  3  lobulata,  2  prodromaria,  7  munda,  4  opima,  2  rubricosa,  1  illunaria, 
1  nanata,  1  spinula,  4  gothica,  1  instabilis,  1  stabilis,  2  cruda,  8  progem- 
maria, 2  badiata,  2  abbreviata,  1  exoleta,  1  vetusta,  1  multistrigaria,  and  2 
(Escularia.  From  the  7th  to  the  16th  of  April  the  nights  were  very  cold, 
with  occasional  frost,  so  it  was  useless  to  light  the  traps ;  the  16th  produced 
1  biundularia  (black),  1  crepuscular ia,  1  chamomillcB,  1  derivata,  2  badiata, 
1  mendica  (male),  1  dubitata,  gothica,  progemmaHa y  &c. ;  the  other  insects 
taken  during  April  being  pumilata,  petrana,  silaceata,  vulgata,  palumbaria, 
porata,  dictcBoides,  gracilis,  suffumata,  pulveraria,  falcula,  2iunctulata,  tri- 
plasia,  remutata,  and  confustdis.  May  produced,  besides  those  already 
named,  basilin£a,  lunaria,  menthastri,  bidentata,  trilinea,  impluviata, 
dodonea,  pudibunda,  lactearia,  decolorata,  palpina,  tenebrosa,  pisi,  thalas- 
sina,  centaur eata,  lubricipeda,  capsincola,  nana,  B.  rubi  (female),  morpheus, 
dolobraria,  dentina,  j^lcgiata,  exclamationis,  bucqyhala,  unidentata,  russata, 
cinerea,  /estiva  var.  bilinea,  corylata,  L.  comma,  pulchellata,  carpophaga, 
viretata,  fagi,  plecta,  batis,  lacertula,  affinitata,  cucubali,  ribesiaria,  lari- 
data,  propugnata,  impura,  ruberata,  corticea,  and  oleracea.  During  June 
and  July  (I  was  away  from  June  12th  to  July  8th)  I  took  lunaria,  rurea, 
margaritaria,  notata,  batis,  imitaria,  pulchrina,  cytisaria,  pudorina,  cucul- 
latella,  alsines,  graminis,  spinula,  illunaria,  comitata,  crepuscularia,  centaur- 
eata,  tiliaria,  and  immanata,  which  I  consider  a  very  bad  record.  In  August 
things  began  to  look  up  a  bit,  as  I  consider  this  one  of  the  best  months  for 
light.     I  did  not  begin  lighting  till  the  9th,  the  evenings  being  unfavourable 
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up  to  that  time  ;  but  on  that  date  I  took  diluta,  rufa,  testacea,  plagiatat 
spinula,  tenehrosa,  N.  rubi,  xanthographa,  ocellata,  illunaria,  pumilata, 
ncssata,  Jiuctuata,  graminis,  pyramidea,  brassiccs,  rumicis,  H.  sylvatius, 
7iictitans,  cespitis,  palpina,  micacea,falcula,  erosaria,  and  fulva;  the  other 
moths  taken  during  the  month  being  propugnata,  galiata,  chrysitis,  G.  fia- 
vogo,  cerago,  ferrugata,  popularis,  capsophila,  unidentata,  testata,  variata, 
palleiis,  exanthemaria,  plecta,  c-nigrum,  cubicularis,  and  Tieglecta.  September 
produced  p>opularis  silago,  cespitis,  lunosa,  and  fulva :  and  October  only 
pennaria,  dilutata,  and  oxyacanthcB. —  R.  B.  Robertson  ;  Coxhorne,  near 
Cheltenham. 

Deilephila  galii  on  the  East  Coast. — I  am  surprised  at  not  seeing 
any  notices  of  the  capture  of  D.  galii  this  year.  I  took  five  larvae,  which 
have  changed  to  pupae,  on  the  Essex  coast ;  but,  though  I  spent  several 
days  in  searching  many  miles  of  coast,  I  could  find  no  more.  I  thought, 
however,  that  other  collectors  elsewhere  had  very  likely  been  more  fortunate. 
I  saw  many  places  where  Macroglossa  stellatarum  and  Chcerocampa porcelltis 
had  been  feeding,  but  was  too  late  for  most  of  them. — W.  H.  Harwood  ; 
Colchester,  Oct.  20th,  1894. 

Notes  on  the  Season  at  Colchester.  —  The  season  here  has  not 
been  a  very  good  one,  though  a  distinct  improvement  upon  last  year;  for 
then,  though  some  species  were  unusually  common,  they  were  also  very 
constant  in  colour  and  markings,  whereas  this  year  variation  has  been  much 
more  rife.  The  best  insect  I  obtained  was  a  pale,  almost  white,  Epinephele 
titJionuSf  in  absolutely  perfect  condition ;  this  was  captured  by  one  of 
my  sons,  and  we  also  took  a  series  of  other  interesting  forms  of  this 
species.  Argynnis  euphrosyne,  too,  proved  to  be  worth  looking  after ;  but 
A,  selene  and  A.  adippe  were  much  scarcer  than  usual,  and  very  constant, 
except  that  some  specimens  were  extremely  small.  E.  ianira  was  extremely 
variable,  and  several  good  bleached  and  mottled  forms  turned  up.  Zygana 
JilipendulcBf  which  seemed  all  but  extinct  last  year,  was  again  to  be  seen  in 
some  numbers,  though  by  no  means  in  its  usual  abundance,  and  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  capture  five  fine  pale  specimens. — W.  H.  Harwood. 
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Entomological  Society  of  London. — October  Srd,  1894.  The  Right 
Honble.  Lord  Walsingham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Vice-President,  in 
the  chair.  Mr.  Alick  Marshall,  of  Bexley,  Kent,  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  W.  F.  H.  Blandford  exhibited  specimens  of  a 
sand-flea,  chigoe  or  nigua,  received  from  Mr.  Szigetvary,  of  the  Im- 
perial Maritime  Customs,  China,  who  had  found  them  in  the  ears  of 
sewer-rats  trapped  at  Ningpo.  Mr.  Blandford  stated  that  the  species 
was  allied  to,  but  not  identical  with,  the  American  species,  Sarcopsylla 
penetrans,  L.,  one  of  the  most  troublesome  pests  in  Tropical  America 
and  the  West  Indies  to  man  and  various  domestic  and  wild  animals, 
the  female  burrowing  into  the  skin,  usually  of  the  feet,  but  also  of  any 
other  accessible  region.  He  said  that  the  distribution  of  the  chigoe 
was  recorded  over  Tropical  America  and  the  Antilles  from  30°  N.  to 
30°  S.,  and  of  late  years  it  had  estabhshed  itself  in  Angola,  Loango, 
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and  the  Congo.  Colonel  Swinhoe,  Mr.  McLaclilan,  Lord  Walsingliam, 
Mr.  Champion,  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker,  Mr.  Barrett,  and  others  took  part  in 
the  discussion  which  ensued.  Mr.  F.  C.  Adams  exhibited  a  specimen 
of  Mallota  eristaloides,  a  species  of  Diptera  new  to  Britain,  taken  by 
himself  in  the  New  Forest  on  the  20th  July  last.  He  said  that  the 
species  had  been  identified  by  Mr.  Austen,  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
that  he  had  presented  the  specimen  to  the  National  Collection.  Mr. 
Verrall  made  some  remarks  on  the  species  and  on  the  distribution  of 
several  allied  species  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Lord  Walsingham,  as  a 
Trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  specimen  to  that  Institution.  Mr.  Tutt  exhibited 
specimens  of  a  form  of  Zyg(E7ia  exulans,  well  scaled,  and  with  the  ner- 
vures  and  fore  legs  of  a  decidedly  orange  colour,  collected  during  the 
last  week  in  July  by  Dr.  Chapman  in  the  La  Grave  district  of  the  Alps, 
at  a  considerable  elevation ;  also  specimens  of  the  same  species  taken 
by  Dr.  Chapman  near  Cogne,  and  others  from  the  Grauson  Valley,  the 
females  of  which  were  less  densely  scaled.  He  also  exhibited  Scotch 
specimens  for  comparison,  and  stated  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
latter  were  probably  as  densely  scaled  as  the  continental  ones,  but  that, 
owing  to  the  differences  in  the  climate  of  Scotland  and  Switzerland, 
collectors  had  fewer  opportunities  of  getting  the  Scotch  specimens  in 
good  condition.  Mr.  P.  M.  Bright  exhibited  a  remarkable  series  of  varie- 
ties of  Arctia  menthastri  from.  N.  Scotland,  also  series  of  Liparis  monacha 
(including  dark  vars.j,  Boarmia  roboraria  and  Tortricc picearia,  from  the 
New  Forest ;  ZygcBna  exidans  from  Braemar ;  Noctua  glareosa  from  Mont- 
rose and  the  Shetlands ;  Agrotis  pyrophila  from  the  Isle  of  Portland, 
and  Pitcaple,  N.B. ;  red  varieties  of  Taniocampa  gracilis ;  and  a  speci- 
men of  Sterrha  sacraria,  taken  at  light,  at  Mudeford,  in  October,  1893  ; 
also  living  larvae  of  Eidepia  cribrum.  Mr.  J.  J.  Walker  exhibited  a 
living  specimen  of  a  large  species  of  Pulex,  which  he  believed  to  be 
Hystricopsylla  talpcB,  Curtis,  taken  at  Hartlip,  Kent.  Mr.  Verrall  and 
the  Chairman  made  some  remarks  on  this  and  allied  species.  Mr.  K. 
J.  Morton  communicated  a  paper  entitled  "  Palaearctic  Nemouras." 
Lord  Walsingham  read  a  paper  entitled  "  A  Catalogue  of  the  Ptero- 
phoridae,  Tortricidae,  and  Tineidge  of  the  Madeira  Islands,  with  Notes 
and  Descriptions  of  New  Species."  In  this  paper  sixty-six  species  of 
Lepidoptera  belonging  to  these  families  were  recorded  as  occurring  in 
the  Madeiras,  of  which  thirty  were  noticed  as  peculiar  to  the  Islands, 
twelve  as  common  to  the  Madeiras  and  Canaries  (of  which  two  were 
not  known  as  occurring  elsewhere),  and  one  extends  its  range  only  to 
North  Africa.  Over  thirty  species  were  added  to  the  list,  and  one  new 
genus,  seven  new  species,  and  two  new  varieties  were  described.  Mr. 
Jacoby  and  Mr.  Bethune-Baker  made  some  remarks  on  the  species 
and  their  geographical  distribution.  Mr.  Blandford  read  a  paper 
entitled  "A  Supplementary  Note  on  the  ScolytideB  of  Japan,  with  a 
list  of  Species." — H.  Goss,  Ho7i.  Secretary, 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
September  27th.  E.  Step,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Auld 
exhibited  a  larva  of  Fhorodesma  smaragdana,  Fb.,  which  had  been 
feeding  fourteen  months.  Mr.  Jager  exhibited  the  series  of  Callimorpha 
heraf  L.,  taken  by  him  in  S.  Devon  this  year,  while  accompanied  by 
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Messrs.  H.  Robson  and  G.  T.  Porritt.  The  red,  yellow,  and  terra- 
cotta forms  were  all  represented.  Mr.  Winkley,  two  specimens  of  a 
second  brood  of  Smennthus  pojmli,  L.,  bred  this  year.  Mr.  Filer,  long 
series  of  bred  Papilio  machaon,  L.,  from  Cambridge,  one  specimen 
having  the  marginal  band  of  the  hind  wing  extended  so  as  to  unite 
with  the  discoidal  spot.  Mr.  H.  Moore,  a  specimen  of  Vanessa  urtica, 
L.,  from  Vienna,  having  the  two  spots  only  represented  by  a  few  dark 
scales.  Mr.  Williams,  a  specimen  of  the  intestinal  worm,  Qordius 
aquaticus,  which  had  emerged  from  the  body  of  a  water  spider.  Mr. 
A.  Hall,  about  twenty  species  of  Rhopalocera  from  Japan,  identical  or 
almost  identical  with  British  species,  including  Fapilio  machaoii,  L., 
Leucophasia  sinapis,  L.,  Gonopteryx  rhamni^  L.,  &c.  Mr.  T.  W.  Hall, 
a  long  series  of  Melanijype  fluctuata^  L.,  from  Perth,  one  being  ochreous, 
many  dark,  and  several  were  var.  neapolisata.  Mr.  Adkin,  Zygmna 
exulans,  Hock.,  from  Braemar  ;  Sesia  scoUiformis,  Bork.,  from  Ran- 
noch  ;  light  and  dark  forms  of  Abraxas  grossidariata,  L.,  and  grey 
forms  of  Melanippe  Jiuctuata,  L.,  from  Aberdeen.  Mr.  West  (Green- 
wich), on  behalf  of  Mr.  Tugwell,  a  large  number  of  Zygana  exulans ^ 
Hoch.,  taken  this  year  at  Braemar,  with  cocoons  in  situ  on  crowberry. 
Mr.  Tutt  made  some  very  interesting  remarks  on  the  different  climatal 
conditions  which  the  same  species  of  Lepidoptera  experienced  in  the 
High  Alps  and  in  our  own  country,  and  noted  various  modifications  of 
habits  resulting  therefrom. 

October  11th. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  E.  H.  Trenerry, 
of  Clapham  Park,  was  elected  a  member.  Mr.  Oldham  exhibited, 
from  his  garden  at  Woodford,  a  very  varied  series  of  TrijjJicBna  pronuha, 
L.,  series  of  T.  orbo7ia,  Hufn.,  and  a  few  Plusia  gamma^  L.  Mr.  R. 
Adkin,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  South,  series  of  Pcedisca  sordidana,  Hb., 
Peronea  hastiana^  L.,  P.  comparanaj  Hb.,  P.  comariana,  Zell.,  and 
P.  schalleriana,  L.,  from  Macclesfield,  and  read  notes  (a  long  discussion 
took  place  on  the  perplexities  in  differentiating  the  last  three  species) ; 
on  behalf  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Greene,  a  series  of  well-executed  coloured 
drawings  of  the  most  striking  vars.  of  Abraxas  grossulariata,  L.,  bred 
by  him  during  the  last  few  years,  and  read  notes ;  and  on  behalf  of 
himself,  series  of  Acronycta  rumicis^  L.,  from  many  localities,  and  a 
bred  series  of  Eupithecia  jasioneata,  Crewe,  from  Ireland,  and  read 
notes.  Mr.  Mansbridge,  long  varied  series  of  A.  grossulariata  and  A. 
sylvataj  from  Yorkshire,  and  contributed  notes.  Mr.  H.  Moore,  a 
female  Lycmna  corydon,  Fb.,  with  male  coloration,  and  specimens  of 
Bombyx  quercus,  L.,  Catocala  nupta,  L.,  and  Ocneria  dispar,  L.,  with  a 
batch  of  ova  of  the  last  species,  all  from  France.  A  long  discussion 
on  0.  dispar  ensued.  Mr.  McArthur,  series  of  Toxocampa  cracca,  Fb., 
Noctua  glareosa,  Esp.,  Acronycta  rumicis,  L.,  and  Agrotis  agathina,  Dup., 
all  from  N.  Devon.  Mr.  C.  A.  Briggs  exhibited  types  of  Plusia  ni, 
Hb.  Mr.  Tutt,  a  narrow-winged  specimen  of  Eupithecia  subtiotata, 
Hb.,  Agrotis  ripce,  Hb.,  from  St.  Anne's-on-Sea,  and  two  specimens  of 
Eupithecia  subfulvata,  Haw.,  var.  oxydata,  Tr.  Mr.  Fenn,  series  of 
Cirrhcedia  xerampelina,  Hb.,  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  series  or 
examples  of  Aporophyla  australis,  Gn.,  Epunda  lutulenta,  Bork.,  E. 
lichenea,  Hb.,  Anchocelis  lunosa,  Haw.,  Calocampa  vetusta,  Hb.,  and 
Xyli7ia  semibrunnea,  Haw.,  all  from  Deal.  Mr.  Tugwell  and  Mr.  Tutt 
exhibited  a  large  number  of  Scotch  and  Swiss  specimens  of  Zygana 
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extUanSf  Hoch.,  and  contributed  papers  thereon.     A  considerable  dis- 
cussion ensued. — Hy.  J.  Turner,  Hon.  Report  Secretary. 

Birmingham  Entomological  Society. — September  llthf  1894. — Mr. 
G.  H.  Kenrick,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Valentine  Smith, 
Wellington  Eoad,  Edgbaston,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 
Exhibits  : —  Messrs.  E.  C.  Bradley  and  C.  J.  Wainwright,  a  collection 
of  insects  made  during  ten  days  spent  in  the  New  Forest  in  the  middle 
of  July  this  year  ;  the  Lepidoptera  included  freshly  emerged  specimens 
of  lAthosia  mesoynella  and  Erastria  fasciaiia,  which  were  thus  a  full 
month  late  ;  also  Cleora  glahraria,  Calligenia  miniata,  &c.  ;  eleven 
species  of  dragonflies ;  and  a  number  of  Aculeate-Hymenoptera,  in- 
cluding Ammophila  sabulosa^  Crabro  vagus,  and  cribrarim,  &c.  ;  but  the 
chief  part  of  the  collection  consisted  of  Diptera — Alophora  hemiptera 
and  Echinomyia  grossa  in  good  series,  one  specimen  of  E.  lurida,  also 
Myiolepta  luteola^  Laphria  marginata,  Dioctria  reinhardi,  D.flavipes,  Lim- 
nobia  bifasciata,  and  many  others  not  yet  fully  identified,  including  one 
Bicranomyia  taken  by  Mr.  Bradley,  belonging  probably  to  an  unde- 
scribed  species.  Mr.  E.  C.  Eossiter,  a  fine  collection  of  Lepidoptera 
taken  during  a  month's  collecting  in  July  at  Brockenhurst,  including 
Triphcena  subsequa,  Cleora  glabraria  and  lichenaria,  Macaria  alternata, 
and  long  series  of  the  species  more  usually  met  with.  Mr.  E.  G.  B. 
Chase  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  New  Forest  captures ;  the  former,  series 
(bred  this  year)  of  Limenitis  sibylla,  Apatura  iris,  &c. ;  and  the  latter, 
insects  captured  in  former  years,  including  Selidosema  plumaria.  Mr. 
E.  C.  Eossiter,  Asthena  blomeri,  Cymatophora  Jiuctuosa,  &c.,  from 
Arley,  and  a  series  of  Hepialus  velleda  from  Clent,  where  he  said  it  had 
occurred  more  freely  than  usual  this  year,  but  the  specimens  were 
much  smaller.  Last  year  he  took  only  a  few,  but  much  larger.  Mr. 
C.  F.  Haines,  insects  taken  thirty  years  ago  by  his  father,  including  Cy- 
matophora  octogesima,  from  Bewdley. — Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — October  Sth, 
1894  (opening  meeting  of  the  winter  session).  Mr.  S.  J.  Capper, 
F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  C.  S.  Gregson  stated  that  Orgyia 
fascelina,  which  he  supposed  had  been  exterminated  from  the  sand- 
hills, was  in  profusion  at  Formby  in  the  larval  state.  Mr.  Percy 
Bright,  of  Bournemouth,  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  a  case  of 
Lepidoptera  which  he  had  collected  and  brought  with  him  for  exhibi- 
tion, including  a  series  of  a  smoky  form  of  Spilosoma  menthastri  from 
the  North  of  Scotland,  fine  series  of  Zygcena  exidans  and  Crambics  furca- 
tellus  taken  by  himself  this  year  at  Braemar,  Sesia  scoUiformis  from 
Eannoch,  Crambus  myelins,  dark  forms  of  Liparis  monacha  from  the 
New  Forest,  and  Tortrix  picearia  from  the  same  locality,  a  dark  well- 
marked  specimen  of  Noctua  glareosa  from  Montrose,  and  a  chalky 
variety  of  Syrichthus  alveolus  from  the  New  Forest.  Mr.  F.  N.  Pierce 
read  a  short  note  respecting  the  genitalia  of  two  specimens  of  Bombyx 
quercus.  During  the  evening  the  President  exhibited  a  fine  series  of 
Calymnia  trapezina.  Mr.  Gregson,  specimens  of  Lithosia  sericea,  taken 
by  himself  this  year,  Melayiippe  hastata  var.  hastulata  from  Sutherland- 
shire,  and  varieties  of  Arctia  caia,  bred  by  himself  this  year.  Mr.  C. 
E.  Stott,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Clark,  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  two  speci- 
mens of  Sphinx  pinastri, — F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon,  Sec* 
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A    VARIETY    OF    ARGYNNIS    AGLAIA,    L. 
By  Boris  N.  Menshootkin. 


Among  the  Lepidoptera  captured  this  year  near  Louga 
(Government  of  St.  Petersburg)  was  a  variety  of  A.  aglaia^hieh. 
seems  to  me  to  be  quite  new.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  take 
it  on  the  18th  of  July.  The  form  perhaps  also  occurs  in  other 
places,  but  so  far  I  have  not  found  a  description  of  it  anywhere. 

In  general  appearance  it  is  very  striking,  the  specimen  being 
almost  entirely  black,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
figure.  The  specimen  was  quite  fresh,  and  appeared  to  have 
only  shortly  left  the  pupa;  it  is  now  in  the  University's 
collections.     The  following  is  a  description  : — 

Upper  surface  : — Fore  wings  are  coloured  as  in  ordinary 
A.  aglaia ;  black  spots,  except  in  the  discoidal  cell,  are  not 
individually  to  be  seen.  The  marginal  line  is  very  thick,  and 
represents  a  black  band  rather  than  a  line;  the  light  spaces 
between  the  marginal  line  and  so-called  *'  marginal  lanules  "  are 
absent,  and  the  lunules  themselves  and  the  marginal  line  have 
merged  together;  therefore  giving  the  latter  the  aspect  of  a 
J3and.  In  the  submarginal  area  a  broad  black  belt  occupies  all 
the  space  between  the  marginal  and  submarginal  rows  of  black 
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dots  of  the  ordinary  A.  aglaia.  The  base  of  the  fore  wings  has 
a  deeper  colour  than  the  other  brown  parts  of  the  wings.  In  the 
discoidal  cell  the  spots  number  three ;  the  first  (counting  from 
the  base)  is  of  ordinary  form ;  the  typical  second  and  third 
have  merged  together,  forming  a  large,  black,  irregular  spot ; 
between  the  first  and  second  the  yellowish  ground  colour  forms  a 
capital  L  ;  the  last  (third  in  the  variety)  is  larger  than  it  ought 
to  be,  and  is  somewhat  like  the  capital  letter  B.  The  nervules 
in  tbe  marginal  area  are  black,  and  very  broad  as  compared  with 
the  basal  part,  where  they  are  of  just  the  same  aspect  as  in  the 
typical  specimens. 

Hind  wings — Marginal  area  : — The  marginal  line  and  the 
lunules  are  typical;  but  the  marginal  row  of  dots  fails  altogether, 
or  is  merged  with  the  broad  black  belt ;  compared  with  the 
figure  of  .4.  aglaia  var.  as  described  by  Mr.  Fowler,*  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  pale  spots  of  my  variety  are  exactly  in  the  places 
of  the  "  seven  broad  black  bars "  of  the  secondaries  of  his 
variety.  The  whole  of  the  submarginal  area  one  broad  black  band ; 
the  nervules  that  traverse  it  are  much  paler  than  the  general 
colour,  and  therefore  easily  seen ;  the  same  with  the  marginal 
area,  where  they  are  encased  in  broad  black  lines.  The  black 
spot  near  the  base  of  the  wing  has  not  the  typical  prolongation, 
and  is  on  the  whole  much  smaller ;  being  surrounded  by  black  it 
is  not  very  distinct.     The  base  is  almost  entirely  black. 

The  under  surface  differs  as  much  as  the  upper  from  that 
of  the  typical  A.  aglaia.  Fore  wings: — Marginal  area  without 
black  spots,  with  only  four  pale  yellow  round  dots  and  two  long 
silvery  bars  at  the  tip  of  the  wing,  corresponding  to  the  two 
long  pale  spots  (fifth  and  sixth)  of  the  marginal  area  of  the 
upper  surface.  The  submarginal  area  has  two  rows  of  black 
spots ;  the  row  nearest  to  the  base  is  formed  by  six  large  and 
broad  spots,  about  twice  as  large  as  the  typical  ones;  the  outside 
row  by  four  spots,  of  elongated  form,  except  the  last,  which  is 
round.  The  discoidal  cell  has  only  three  spots, — first  small, 
second  and  third  merged  together,  fourth  like  capital  B,  of  exactly 
the  same  form  as  on  the  upper  surface.     Nervules  typical. 

The  hind  wings  have  in  all  only  eleven  silvery  spots,  instead  of 
the  typical  twenty-one.  The  marginal  area  has  distinct  marginal 
lunules  and  seven  spots,  which  have  a  little  silver  in  them,  and 
are  horse-shoed  on  the  marginal  side  with  black.  The  last  spot 
is  elongated,  silvery,  and  surrounded  by  a  black  border.  The 
submarginal  area  is  utterly  devoid  of  silver  spots ;  in  place 
of  them  are  spots  of  a  reddish  brown  hue,  seven  in  number ; 
they  are  represented  on  the  figure  as  darker  than  the  ground 
colour,  which  is  typical.  The  basal  area  has  only  four  large 
silver  spots,  just  like  the  var.  charlotta.    Nervules  distinctly  seen, 

*  4.nte,  p.  131,  and  fig.  on  p.  183. 
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As  will  be  remarked,  this  variety  has  the  following  particular 
in  common  with  the  variety  of  A.  selene,  previously  described  by 
me  (ante,  p.  183) :  both  have  much  more  black  than  the  typical 
forms.  As  black  absorbs  more  heat,  may  not  this  be  a  device  to 
keep  the  Lepidoptera  warm  in  our  cold  climate  ? 

St.  Petersburg  University,  August  13th,  1894. 


THE    NOHTH    AMERICAN    SPECIES    OF    INGURA. 
By  John  B.  Smith,  Sc.D. 

To  the  notes  given  by  Mr.  Butler  in  the  *  Entomologist '  for 
Oct.  1894  (p.  282),  I  have  nothing  to  add  in  the  way  of  criticism, 
and  only  a  few  words  in  explanation.  At  the  time  I  examined 
the  collection  there  were  arranged  of  the  Noctuidae  nine  cabinets 
of  twenty  drawers  each,  and  in  cabinet  10  there  were  two 
drawers  completed ;  making  in  all  182  boxes  looked  over,  more 
or  less  carefully.  My  notes  on  this  part  of  the  collection  refer 
to  the  number  of  the  cabinet  and  drawer  in  which  the  species 
annotated  were  found ;  and  after  "  Cab.  10,  Box  2,"  I  find — 
"  Thus  far  the  collection  was  arranged."  Beyond  this  point  my 
notes  show  a  constant  reference  from  the  Grote  boxes  to  the 
Museum  drawers,  and  the  Plusiini  were  the  first  to  be  examined 
of  the  unarranged  material.  In  the  Grote  boxes  I  found  his  col- 
lection of  Ingura  intact,  and  I  noted  the  presence  of  five  species, 
among  them  the  type  oiflahella.  This  series,  then,  was  certainly 
not  incorporated  with  the  remainder  of  the  Museum  material. 

After  I  had  been  over  the  entire  series  of  Noctuid  boxes,  I 
made  in  my  note-book  a  list  of  all  the  names  of  the  Walker 
species  which  I  had  not  then  found,  to  serve  as  a  guide  for 
further  search ;  and  in  this  list  I  find  I.  fiiscescens  and  /.  proclucta. 
My  book  then  shows  that  I  looked  over  the  Bombycid  series, 
finding  a  number  of  species  of  interest  as  I  proceeded  ;  but  here 
I  kept  no  memorandum  of  cabinet  or  drawer  number.  Among 
these  somewhat  random  notes  I  find  the  references  of  I.prodacta 
to  abrostoloides,  and  of  I.  fiiscescens  to  I.  prcepilata.  Concerning 
Edema  fiiscescens,  which  is,  as  Mr.  Butler  says,  described  from 
Honduras,  it  was  referred  to  by  Messrs.  Grote  and  Robinson  as 
an  Ingura,  and  so  came  upon  my  list.  I  have  no  note  of  the 
locality  of  the  specimen  seen  by  me,  and  no  special  comment  on 
the  species,  except  that  it  equals  prcejpilata.  I  did  not  see 
I.  cristatrix,  and  probably,  therefore,  not  the  real  type  oifuscescens 
if  the  two  were  associated.  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  cristatrix 
can  be  dropped  from  our  list,  and  I  am  quite  convinced  that 
Mr.  Butler  is  right  about  pygmcea.  In  other  words,  I  accept 
Mr.  Butler's  conclusions  in  this  genus. 

2e2 
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ON  A  LECANIUM  FROM  ROCHESTER,  N.Y.  (U.S.A.),  CON- 
SIDERED  IDENTICAL  WITH  L.   JUGLANDIS,   Botjch6. 

By    T.    D.    A.    COCKERELL. 

Entomologist  of  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  Bouche,  who  was  Director  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin,  described  various  Coccidse  which  came 
under  his  observation.  One  of  these,  which  occurred  in  Germany 
on  Juglans  nicjra  and  J.  regia,  is  the  above-mentioned  Lecanium 
juglandis.  Signoret,  in  his  famous  '  Essai,'  was  obliged  to  quote 
Bouche's  description,  never  having  met  with  the  species  himself. 
He  remarked,  however,  that  he  thought  L.  juglandifex  of  Fitch, 
though  American,  was  the  same  species. 

Turning  now  to  Fitch's  writings,  we  find,  in  the  Trans.  N.Y. 
Agr.  Soc.  for  1856,  p.  463,  a  description  of  Lecanium  juglandifex, 
n.  sp.,  the  Butternut  scale-insect.  A  comparison  of  this  de- 
scription with  that  of  Bouche,  as  quoted  by  Signoret,  seems 
convincing  as  to  the  identity.  I  will  give  the  characters  cited 
in  parallel  columns,  using  for  juglandis  a  translation  written  by 
my  wife : — 


L.  juglandis,  Bouche. 

$  oblong,  convex,  of  a  grey- 
brown  with  yellow  bands,  and  the 
dorsal  line  yellow.  Length  2  lines. 
This  cochineal  much  resembles  L. 
persiccE,  but  it  is  still  larger.  The 
females  end  by  becoming  formless, 
with  much  elevation,  and  are  2-3 
lines  in  diameter. 

[^]  pi^pa  is  oblong,  depressed, 
whitish,  a  little  striated. 


^  of  &  deep  reddish  brown,  with 
blackish  head,  the  wings  whitish, 
the  anterior  edge  red,  shaded  as 
far  as  the  first  nerves,  the  tails 
white.  Length  |  line.  The  an- 
tennae of  the  male  have  knotty 
hairs  at  the  extremity. 

Looking  through  the  *  Zoological  Record,*  I  find  L.  juglandis 
mentioned  in  1873  (Signoret's  paper),  and  again  in  1884.    It  is 


L.  juglandifex,  Fitch. 
[  $  ]  Hemispheric,  dull  yellowish 
or  black,  about  0-22  long  and  O'lB 
broad,  notched  at  hind  end,  fre- 
quently with  paler  stripe  along 
middle,  and  paler  margin  with 
transverse  blackish  bands. 


^  pupae  are  oblong  oval,  mode- 
rately elevated  white  scales  about 
O'lO  long  and  half  as  broad,  thin 
and  somewhat  hyaline,  with  a 
slender  snow-white  line  running 
lengthwise  along  each  side  of  the 
middle,  and  uniting  posteriorly, 
with  a  similar  line  transversely 
across  the  scale  half-way  between 
middle  and  hind  end. 

(?  rusty  reddish,  thorax  darker, 
scutel  and  head  blackish,  neck 
narrowly  pale  red.  Antennae  8- 
jointed  [error,  no  doubt,  for  10] . 
Wings  transparent  but  not  glassy, 
vein  reddish. 
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also  recorded  from  New  Jersey  in  Prof.  J.  B.  Smith's  catalogue 
of  the  insects  of  that  State.  L.  juglandifex  is  treated  of  in 
Packard's  great  work  on  Forest  Insects,  p.  838. 

So  much  for  the  published  information ;  now  we  may  turn  to 
the  specimens. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Dr.  Lintner  sent  me  specimens  of  a  Lecanium 
thickly  infesting  a  twig  of  plum.  These  were  from  Eochester, 
N.Y.,  and  the  insect  was  there  causing  some  alarm.  The  species 
was  new  to  me,  but  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  be 
none  other  than  L.  juglandis,  Bouche  (juglandifex,  Fitch).  As 
remarked  by  Bouche,  it  much  resembles  L.  persicce,  but  it  may 
be  very  easily  distinguished  at  sight,  if  living,  by  the  markings 
of  the  immature  female  scale,  which  are  as  indicated  by  Bouche 
in  his  description.  The  transverse  yellow  and  blackish  bands 
alternate,  so  that  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  statements 
of  Bouche  and  Fitch — the  one  simply  taking  the  dark,  the  other 
the  light,  as  the  ground-colour.  The  individuals  vary  con- 
siderably, and  only  one  here  and  there  is  marked  as  plainly 
as  Bouche  describes. 

The  mature  female,  as  Bouche  says,  becomes  swollen,  and 
loses  the  colour  bands. 

The  male  I  did  not  see,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  two 
accounts  given  of  it  agree  sufficiently  well. 

I  wrote  to  Dr.  Lintner  explaining  how  the  matter  stood,  and 
suggesting  that  greater  certainty  might  be  aimed  at,  if  the  type 
of  Fitch's  description  could  be  found  and  examined.  He  very 
kindly  replied  at  once  by  sending  me  Fitch's  type,  which  was  in 
his  care,  for  study. 

On  first  glancing  at  this  scale,  I  thought  it  must  surely  be 
different  from  the  Eochester  species  after  all.  It  is  5  mm.  long, 
rather  more  than  4  broad,  and  2^  high.  There  is  a  short 
posterior  notch  with  contiguous  sides,  as  usual  in  the  genus; 
but  the  anterior  margin  presents  a  deep  wide  notch,  very  much 
wider  and  deeper  than  is  seen  in  any  of  the  Eochester  scales. 
The  scale  is  of  a  red-brown  colour,  not  at  all  blackish,  with  three 
strong  dorsal  keels,  converging  posteriorly ;  and  joined  at  their 
anterior  ends,  and  again  about  their  middle,  by  strong  transverse 
ridges.  The  transverse  keels  do  not  extend  down  the  sides, 
which,  however,  are  strongly  rugose-plicate,  with  pits.  The 
surface  of  the  scale  is  shiny. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  this  type  differs  as  much  from 
Fitch's  description  as  from  the  Eochester  scales ;  but  the 
anomaly  was  explained  when,  on  looking  again  at  the  latter 
specimens,  I  saw  them  in  their  dead  and  shrivelled  condition. 
The  mature  females  do  not  alter  in  shape  after  death,  but  all 
those  not  mature  lose  their  coloured  markings,  and  become 
greatly  changed  in  appearance.  The  shrivelling  takes  place 
Bomewhat  differently  in  different  specimens,  but  I  was  able  to 
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find  one  which  showed  the  three  dorsal  keels  just  as  in  Fitch's 
type.  The  hroad  anterior  notch  I  did  not  match,  but  probably, 
among  a  number,  some  would  be  found  presenting  the  same 
character,  which  is  undoubtedly^  due  mainly  to  contraction  in 
drying.  Therefore,  having  these  faots  in  view,  the  Fitcb  specimen 
may  be  said  to  eontirm  the  opinion  that  it  and  the  Kochester 
species  are  the  same.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  none 
of  the  immature  females  from  Eochester  are  so  large  as 
Fitch's  type. 

The  occurrence  of  this  Juglans  scale  on  plum  has  its  parallel 
in  the  case  of  Aspidistus  juglans-regice,  Comst.,  which  has  lately 
been  detected  on  plum  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  parallel  is 
more  complete  from  the  fact  that  A,  juglans-regice  seems  also  to 
have  been  described  from  Europe  as  A.  juglandis,  Colvee.  The 
probability  seems  to  be  that  L.  juglandis  is  a  native  of  America, 
but  this  is  very  far  from  proven.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Signoret  failed  to  find  it  in  France. 

In  order  to  render  the  identification  of  the  species  somewhat 
more  certain  in  the  future,  I  have  noted  the  following  micro- 
scopical characters  : — 

L.  juglandis  on  plum  from  Eochester.  Antennae  shorter  than 
their  distance  from  the  margin,  seven-jointed,  3  much  longest, 
then  4  ;  formula  34  (71)  2  {5ij).  I  have  bracketed  1  as  equal  to 
7,  but  it  is  perhaps  hardly  so  long.  1  with  a  hair ;  2  with  two 
long  hairs ;  3  apparently  hairless ;  4  with  two  long  hairs  and 
one  short  one  near  its  distal  end ;  5  and  6  each  with  a  hair ; 
7  with  about  eight  long  hairs.  Legs  slender ;  coxa  with  three 
hairs  at  distal  end,  two  on  outer,  one  on  inner  side ;  trochanter 
with  a  very  long  hair ;  femur  about  as  long  as  tibia ;  tarsus 
about  two-thirds  length  of  tibia ;  claw  nearly  straight ;  a  very 
long  tarsal  knobbed  hair,  with  the  knob  almost  obsolete  ;  digitules 
slender  and  hair-like.  Margin  with  very  small  spines.  Stigmatal 
spines  in  pairs,  rather  small.  Derm  not  tessellate,  but  with 
scattered  gland-spots.  Eostral  loop  short.  Anal  ring  with  six 
stout  hairs. 

The  above  was  written  on  June  7th.  Since  then,  the  MS.  has 
been  sent  to  Messrs.  L.  0.  Howard,  of  Washington,  and  M.  V. 
Slingerland,  of  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  who  had  interested  themselves  in 
the  matter.  Some  discussion  and  doubt  has  arisen  regarding 
the  identification  of  the  scale,  notwithstanding  the  facts  above  set 
forth,  and  consequently  a  few  further  observations  appear  to  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  Howard  remarks  that  he  cannot  distinguish  the  Eochester 
scales  from  specimens  of  L.  pcrsiccBy  which  had  been  received 
from  Mr.  Newstead.  Bouche  himself  did  not  fail  to  note  the 
great  resemblance  of  L.  juglandis  to  L.  pcrsiccBj  as  above  quoted ; 
and  I  quite  expect  that  if  Dr.  Lintner  had  not  sent  me  good  fresh 
material,  I  should  have  replied  to  him  that  the  insect  was  appa- 
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rently  persicce.  While  the  possibihty  exists  that  juglandis  and 
persicce  are  but  forms  of  one  species,  I  think  that  with  present 
information  we  must  hold  them  distinct.  In  the  Kochester 
juglandis  I  found  the  antennae  but  seven-jointed ;  whereas 
Signoret  gives  persicce  as  having  eight  joints.  Otherwise  the 
antennae  of  the  two  forms  are  very  much  alike. 

It  may  be  added  here,  that  the  antennae  of  ^lioh' ^  juglandifex 
are  likewise  seven- jointed,  a  circumstance  which  favours  the 
belief  that  jiiglandifex  and  the  Eochester  juglandis  are  the  same. 
This  was  not  stated  in  Fitch's  description,  and  could  not  be 
ascertained  from  Fitch's  type,  but  appears  in  specimens  found  on 
butternut  in  New  York  State,  sent  by  Mr.  Slingerland.  Mr.  Joseph 
F.  Bennett,  one  of  my  students,  made  a  careful  examination  of 
these  specimens,  and  has  drawn  up  a  description.  The  antennae 
are  as  described  above  for  juglandis  in  all  essential  particulars, 
but  the  fourth  joint  is  possibly  not  quite  so  long,  so  that 
Mr.  Bennett  writes  the  formula  3  (47)  21  (56).  The  formula  also 
shows  2  somewhat  longer  than  1,  but  this  results  from  the  position 
of  the  segments,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  drawing  accompanying 
the  description.  Practically,  one  may  say  that  the  antennae  of 
the  butternut  form  (juglandifex)  and  of  the  Eochester  juglandis 
are  identical  in  character. 

Another  difficulty  of  quite  a  different  kind  has  arisen.  Mr. 
Slingerland  has  very  kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  paper,  by 
Eudolph  Goethe,  which  I  had  not  seen.  In  this  paper  (in 
Jahrbiicher  d.  Nass.  V.  f.  N.,  37)  the  author  describes  several 
species  of  Leiicaniiun,  including  one  found  on  JuglanSy  which  he 
considers  to  be  L,  juglandis,  Bouche.  Mr.  Slingerland  observes 
that  neither  the  description  nor  the  figure  tallies  with  the 
Eochester  species,  and  in  this  I  can  entirely  agree  with  him. 
Goethe's  juglandis  is  a  large  species,  shaped  almost  like  a 
KermeSy  and  appears  to  be  allied  to  L.  tilice,  L.  cescidi,  &c. 
Whether  it  is  a  known  species  on  a  new  food-plant,  or  a  new 
species  altogether,  the  description  scarcely  permits  one  to  decide ; 
but  that  it  is  true  juglandis  of  Bouche  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe.  I  do  not  suppose  that  Bouche 's  types  are  still  in 
existence,  and,  failing  these,  we  must  necessarily  demand  that 
a  species  identified  as  juglandis  shall  agree  with  his  description, 
which  Goethe's  scale  by  no  means  does. 

Goethe  goes  on  to  describe  L.  persicce,  but  differentiates  from 
it,  a  few  pages  further  on,  a  supposed  new  species,  which  he  calls 
L.  variegatum.  This  species,  found  on  plum,  is,  to  judge  from 
the  particulars  given  and  a  characteristic  figure,  none  other  than 
our  Eochester  juglandis  I  Thus  we  have  evidence  that  this  scale, 
newly  found  on  plum  in  America,  has  infested  it  for  at  least  ten 
years  in  Central  Europe,  Goethe's  paper  dating  from  1884. 

To  finally  sum  up,  I  have  to  say  that  it  still  appears  to  me 
that  the   Eochester  scale  is  Leucanium  juglandis,   Bouche,   of 
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yfhiGh  juglandif ex,  Fitch,  and  variegatum,  Goethe,  are  synonyms. 
This  conclusion  is  not  to  be  considered  certain,  but  simply  as 
favoured  by  the  balance  of  evidence.  Those  who  disagree  have 
several  courses  open  to  them ;  they  can  use  Goethe's  name, 
variegatum,  or  either  variegatum,  juglandifex,  or  juglandis  can  be 
used  in  a  varietal  sense  under  L.  persicae. 
September  24th,  1894. 


NOTES     ON    ''ASSEMBLING,"     WITH     SOME     GENERAL 

REMARKS    ON    THE     SENSES    IN    LEPIDOPTERA. 

By  J.  Arkle. 

That  butterflies  and  moths  possess  a  keen  sight  needs  no 
demonstration ;  but  what  evidence  is  there  of  the  sense  of 
hearing  ?  As  far  as  can  be  seen  they  possess  no  organ  for  the 
exercise  of  the  faculty.  Sound  neither  alarms  nor  produces  upon 
them  the  slightest  impression.  A  butterfly  or  moth  evades  its 
captor  by  the  sense  of  sight,  not  by  that  of  hearing.  The 
report  of  a  gun  disturbs  birds  and  other  animals  but  not  Lepi- 
doptera.  Not  only  are  they  insensible  to  sound,  but  they  are  in 
themselves  voiceless.  The  death's-head  moth  {Acherontia 
atropos)  has  been  credited  with  a  phenomenal  squeak,  Neuronia 
popularis  with  a  '*  clicking  noise  "  in  flight ;  the  wings  of  certain 
species  set  up  a  vibratory  hum ;  but  there  is  no  response  in  a 
sense  of  hearing,  and  the  insects  live  in  what  is  to  them  a 
soundless  world. 

If,  however,  the  sense  of  hearing  be  absent,  that  of  touch  is 
certainly  present.  Whatever  other  faculty  the  antennae  may 
possess,  these  organs  are  unmistakable  '*  feelers."  Any  one  who 
has  watched  the  little  bronze-green  Adela  viridella  using  its  long 
antennae  in  a  birch-bush  on  a  sunny  day,  will  be  convinced  that 
a  discriminating  touch  is  centred  in  these  appendages.  Antennae 
are  varied  in  dimension  and  desiga,  but  surely  to  meet  the  habits 
of  each  particular  species.  And  so,  in  contrast  to  the  example 
quoted,  those  of  Hepialus  humuli  are  short,  to  fit  with  an 
Experience  close  to  the  roots  of  thick,  low- growing  plants.  To 
butterflies  and  certain  motbs  "clubbed"  antennae  are  best 
suited  in  dealing  with  surfaces,  as  petals  and  leaves. 

That  Lepidoptera  generally  possess  the  faculty  of  taste  is  as 
evident  as  that  they  possess  sight.  But  in  some  species, 
appearing  early  in  the  year,  as,  for  example,  Nyssia  hispidaria, 
the  proboscis  is  wanting  and  the  sense  probably  withheld.  As 
imagines  they  precede  the  flowers,  and  seem  to  pass  their  short 
lives  without  food  at  all. 

Smell. — In  animal  organisms  the  gift  of  scent  is  exercised 
through    the  respiratory   process.      Lepidoptera    possess    this 
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faculty  beyond  doubt ;  and,  as  the  aii*  inhaled  is  the  carrying 
medium,  we  must  look  to  the  spiracles  as  the  organs  of  smell. 
In  some  moths,  especially  Bombyces  and  Noctuas,  the  sense  is 
extraordinarily  developed.  For  instance,  "  sugar"  can  be  found 
by  the  "  owl-moths  "  in  the  darkest  nights.  Geometers  fly  more 
in  the  dusk;  the  flight  of  butterflies  is  by  day.  Neither  are 
therefore  conspicuous  at  sugar.  And,  if  we  except  species  such 
as  Amphidasijs  strataria  (prodromaria) ^  geometers  agree  with 
butterflies  in  having  the  sense  of  smell  less  developed  than,  for 
example,  Bombyces.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this  ;  it 
is  a  provision  in  Nature  with  which  we  are  familiar.  For 
instance,  the  greyhound  courses  by  sight;  the  foxhound  by 
scent.  Let  us  now  apply  these  observations  to  what  is  termed 
"  assembling." 

When  I  met  Mr.  Murray,  of  Carnforth,  last  July,  he  told  me  he 
had  put  three  Boiiihyx  qaercus  (females),  each  confined  in  a  small 
cage  of  perforated  zinc,  into  the  leather  satchel  he  usually 
carries  when  on  entomological  expeditions.  This  was  on  July 
19th.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  "assembling"  was  tried 
on  Witherslack  Moss.  It  was  late,  about  five  o'clock,  a  dull 
day,  and,  as  we  afterwards  found,  few  males  of  the  species  were 
out  of  the  chrysalis.  Two,  however,  were  attracted  and  captured. 
On  the  morning  of  the  20th  Mr.  Murray  removed  the  females 
from  the  satchel,  and  took  the  satchel  with  him  to  the  Isle 
of  Man.  He  returned  from  the  island  on  the  23rd.  On  the 
24th  he  again  visited  Witherslack  Moss,  and,  although  no 
B.  quercus  had  been  in  or  near  the  satchel  since  the  20th, 
numbers  of  males  not  only  came  to  it  but  crept  inside.  The 
26th  was  the  date  of  our  visit  to  Clougha  Pike  (Entom.,  ante 
303),  and  Mr.  Murray  then  acquainted  me  with  these  particulars. 
His  experience  was  thoroughly  corroborated  on  the  occasion 
of  our  visit  to  the  Pike ;  but  the  species  there  was  nearly  over ; 
the  males  were  rubbed,  chipped,  experienced,  and  shy.  On  the 
27th  we  all  went  to  Witherslack  Moss,  and  it  was  a  sight  to  see 
the  males  of  B.  quercus,  all  in  good  condition,  trooping  up 
against  the  breeze  to  the  satchel.  Again,  on  the  29th,  two  fine 
males  came  to  it,  on  the  high  road,  by  Halton  Moss.  I  took  the 
first — no  difficult  matter,  as  satchel  and  moth  were  within  arm's 
reach.  The  second  we  watched  running  about  and  into  the  bag 
as  we  sat  at  lunch  by  the  well,  until  we  finally  chased  it  away. 
Lastly,  males  assembled  to  the  satchel,  in  a  similar  manner,  on 
the  31st.  Summing  up  then, — three  female  B.  quercus,  each  in  a 
cage  of  perforated  zinc,  were  placed  in  a  leather  bag  on  July 
19th.  On  the  20th  they  were  taken  out.  The  bag  had  a  sea 
trip,  but  males  continued  to  assemble  to  it  for  twelve  days  after- 
wards!  Clearly  this  history  proves  two  things :— That  Lepi- 
doptera  possess  the  sense  of  smell ;  and  that  some  species,  at 
any  rate,  depend  on  this  sense  in  "  assembling."     They  are  the 
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foxhounds,  as  it  were,  in  Lepidoptera ;  they  course  by  scent,  as, 
undoubtedly,  butterflies  and  many  Geometers  find  their  mates  by 
sight. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  insects  possess  an  '*  addi- 
tional sense,"  and  that  its  seat  is,  probably,  the  "  feathered 
antennae."  But  assembling  is  evidently  habitual  in  species 
without  these  very  antennae  (Entom.  xxv.  84,  121,  163,  218).  It 
is  much  more  likely  that  pectinated  antennae  are  necessary  under 
special  circumstances  affecting  the  sense  of  touch.  There  is  no 
evidence  in  favour  of  an  additional  sense  existing;  there  is  no  organ 
we  can  point  to  for  its  exercise ;  there  is,  in  short,  no  need  for  it. 

These  remarks  are  laid  before  the  reader  without  any  claim 
to  infallibility.  There  are  puzzles  insoluble  throughout  Nature; 
so  will  there  be  in  insect  mechanism.  But  a  generous  field  has 
been  left  for  useful  research,  and  it  is  well  we  should  seek  to 
know  more  about  the  things  around  us  than  that  they  are 
possible  results  of  chance. 

Chester,  October  31st,  1894. 


A  NEW  CLASSIFICATION   OF  THE   GENUS  PERGA,  Leach. 
By  John  W.  Shipp. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  'Entomologist'  (vol.  xxvi.  p.  263), 
I  gave  a  list  of  specimens  belonging  to  the  above  genus,  which 
are  in  the  Hope  Collection  at  Oxford.  Kirby  (List  Hym.  i.  1882) 
gives  a  list  of  species  in  the  British  Museum,  including  no  less 
than  forty-six  known  forms.  This  has  been  further  augmented 
to  fifty-one,  the  species  since  added  being  chalyhea,  Froggatt; 
sericea,  Kirb. ;  sellata,  Kirb. ;  lalage,  Kirb. ;  and  divariata,  Kirb. 
The  most  natural  classification  of  the  genus  is  as  follows : — 

1.  Antennae  6-jointed. 

I.  Antennae  shortish,  longer  than  head, 
joints  3-5  of  equal  length,  not  re- 
markably short. 

A.  Species  furnished  with  four  sub- 
marginal  cells  in  anterior  wings. 

a.  Species  with  the  2nd  recur- 

rent nervure  confluent 
with  the  radial  nervure 
between  the  2nd  and  3rd 
submarginal  cells   .        .    Acanthoperga,  n.  g. 

b.  Second    recurrent    nervure 

not  confluent,  but  joining 
the  cubital  nervure  be- 
tween the  2nd  and  3rd 
cubital  transverse  ner- 
vurea     .        .        »        .    Perga,  Leach. 
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B.  Species     furnished     with     three 

sub  marginal   cells  in  anterior 

wings PsEUDOPERGA,  Guorin. 

II.  AntennfE  very  short,  hardly,  if  at  all, 
extending  past  eyes  ;  joints  3-5  so 
short  that  tiie  club  ap[)ears  to  spring 
almost  immediately  from  the  an- 
tennal  tubercle;  hind  femora  more 
or  less  swollen. 

A.  Species  having  three  submarginal 

cells  in  anterior  wings,  at  least 

in  the  males    ....     Pergadopsis,  n.  g. 

B.  Species  having  four  submarginal 

cells  in  anterior  wings     .         .     Camptoperga,  n.  g. 
II.  Antennae  seven-jointed,  with  a  gradually 
formed  club. 
I.  Species  having  three  submarginal  cells 

in  fore  wings Plagioperga,  n.  g. 

II.  Species  having  four  submarginal  cells  in 

fore  wings        .         .         .         .         .     Xyloperga,  n.  g. 

AcANTHOPERGA,  mihi. 
cameroni  (type).     Westwood,  P.  Z.  S.,  1880,   p.  367,  pi.  xxxvii. 
fig.  3;    Kirby,   List  Hym.  i.  p.  24,  1882;    Shipp,  Ent. 
xxvi.  p.  265,  1893. 
Hab.     Australia. 

Perga,  Leach. 
Zool.  Misc.  iii.  p.  115,  1817. 
dorsalis  (type).     Leach,  Zool.  Misc.  iii.  p.  117,  n.  4,  pi.  cxlviii. 
f.  1 ;  Westw.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1880,  p.  362 ;  Kirby,  List  Hym.  i. 
p.  18,  pi.  i.  figs.  11,  12  ;  Froggatt  (larv),  P.  Linn.  Soc, 
N.S.W.  (2)  v.  p.  284;  Shipp,  Ent.  xxvi.  p.  265. 
scutellata  ?  ,  Westw.,  Griff.  An.  Kingd.  xv.  p.  402,  pi.  Ixvi.  f.  2, 
1832;    BruUe,  Hist.   Nat.   Ins.  Hym.  iv.  pi.  48,  f.   1, 
p.  674;    Guerin  (del).   Icon,  du  Eegne  Anim.   Ins.  pi. 
64,  f.  2. 
eucalypti,  Bennett  and  Scott,  P.  Z.  S.,  1859,  p.  209,  pi.  62; 

Kirby,  List  Hym.  i.  p.  20. 
Hab.     Australia ;  New  S.  Wales ;  Queensland ;  Tasmania. 

Pseudoperga,  Guerin. 
Icon,  du  Eegne  Anim.  Ins.,  teste,  p.  395. 
lewisii  (type),  Westw.,   T.  E.S.  i.   p.   232,1836;   Arc.  Ent.  i. 
p.  23,  pi.  vii.  f.  i.,  1841 ;  P.  Z.  S.,  1880,  p.  374.     Kirby, 
List  Hym.  i.  p.  24,  1882;  Froggatt  (larv),  P.  Linn.  Soc, 
N.S.W.  (2),  V.  p.  287;  Shipp,  Ent.  xxvi.  p.  264. 
Hab.     South  Australia  ;  Tasmania ;  Adelaide. 
smithii,  Westw.,  P.Z.S.,  1880,  p.  375,  pi.  xxxvi.  f.  6;   Kirby, 
List  Hym.  i.  p.  24 ;  Shipp,  Ent.  xxvi.  p.  264. 
Hab.    Australia. 
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Pergadopsis,  mihi. 
dahlbomii   (type),    Westw.,  .P.  Z.   S.,    1880,    p.    371,    pi.    xxxv. 
figs.   3,  4 ;    Kirby,  List  Hym.   i.   p.   28 ;    Shipp,  Ent. 
xxvi.  p.  266. 
Hab.     Australia. 
guerinii,  West.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1880,  p.  367,  pi.  xxxv.  f.  1 ;  Shipp.  Ent. 
xxvi.  p.  265. 
Hab.     Australia. 

Camptoperga,  mihi. 
cressoni  (type),  Westw.,   P.  Z.  S.,  1880,  p.  368,  pi.  xxxvii.  f.  1; 
Shipp,  Ent.  xxvi.  p.  265. 
Hab.     Swan  Kiver,  West  Australia. 

Plagioperga,  mihi. 
mayrii  (type),  Westw.,   P.  Z.  S.,   1880,  p.  378,  pi.  xxxvii.  f .  7 ; 
Shipp,  Ent.  xxvi.  p.  266. 
Hab.     Swan  Eiver,  West  Australia. 
jurinei,  Westw.,   P.  Z.  S.,  1880,  p.  378,   pi.  xxxvii.  f.  6 ;    Kirby, 
List  Hym.  i.  p.  29 ;  Shipp,  Ent.  xxvi.  p.  266. 
Hab.     Swan  Eiver,  Melbourne. 

Xyloperga,  mihi. 

hallidayi  (type),  Westw.,  P.  Z.  S.,  1880,  p.  377,  pi.  xxxvii.  f.  5; 
Kirby,  List  Hym.  i.  p.  30 ;  Shipp,  Ent.  xxvi.  p.  266. 

Hab.     Australia,  Adelaide. 

P.  scJiiodtif  Westw.,  is  referred  to  latreilleiy  Westw.  (Froggatt, 
I.  c,  p.  287),  and  the  larva  described. 

He  also  describes  a  new  species,  P.  chalyhea,  Frogg.  (p.  285), 
from  South  Australia,  together  with  the  larvae.  In  the  same 
paper  are  notes  upon  the  habits  and  descriptions  of  larvae  of 
foersterij  Westw.  (p.  28S),  lewisii,  Westw.  (p.  287),  and  j^oUta, 
Westw.  (p.  285). 

In  the  Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  (6),  vol.  xii.,  1893,  p.  38,  Kirby 
describes  the  following  species  from  Melbourne  : — 

P.  divaricata  (p.  39),  probably,  owing  to  its  short  antennae 
and  three  submarginal  cells,  referable  to  Pergadopsis,  mihi; 
sericea  (p.  40),  probably  a  Pseiidoperga,  Guer. ;  sellata  (p.  40),  a 
true  PergUf  and  {Xyloperga)  lalage  (p.  41). 


ON    FARNASSIUS    PHCEBUS    (Fab.)  =^  DELWS   (Esp.),    AND 

P.    SMINTHEUS    (Doubleday). 

By  John  Watson. 

/  Parnassiiis  smintheus  (Doub.)  is  found  only  in  the  Kocky 
Mountains  of  Utah,  Colorado,  and  Nevada,  whilst  P.  phoehusy  of 
which  smintheus  is  considered  a  form,  is  found  in  Europe  and 
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Central  and  Eastern  Asia.  It  has  seemed  to  me  a  doubtful  case 
as  to  the  two  insects  being  one  species.  I  have  had  a  good 
number  of  P.  smintheus  collected  for  me  in  the  Rockies  of  Colo- 
rado, Nevada,  and  Utah,  and  on  comparison  with  P.  delius  (Esp.) 
=  phoehus  (Fab.)  they  show  constant  differences  as  follows  : — 

1.  Phoebus  has  a  more  rounded  contour  of  primaries  in  both 
sexes,  the  costa  of  primaries  of  smintheus  being  straight  for  two- 
thirds  its  length,  unlike  phoehus,  which  is  slightly  arched  from 
base  to  tip  ;  apex  of  primaries  of  smintheus  much  more  pointed, 
to  a  greater  degree  in  male  than  in  female  examples. 

2.  Palpi  and  head  of  smintheus  clothed  with  pale  golden 
hairs  ;   phoehus  with  fewer,  longer,  and  coarser  dark  grey  ones. 

3.  'Wings  oi phoehus  more  diaphanous;  more  pronounced  at 
the  outer  margins. 

4.  Fringes  at  the  terminations  of  the  nervures,  and  all 
black  markings,  on  smintheus  more  emphasized,  and  particularly 
a  row  of  semilunar  dark  spots  forming  a  decided  band  outside 
the  cell  on  primaries,  and  in  a  less  degree  on  secondaries,  of  both 
sexes  of  smintheus  ;  those  on  secondaries  very  much  pronounced 
in  the  female,  less  in  the  male,  and  in  female  and  male  phoehus 
almost  absent.  Ground  colour  of  all  wings  of  smintheus  paler. 
The  black  patch  of  anal  margin  of  secondaries  running  round 
the  anal  and  lower  edge  of  discoidal  cell,  most  noticeable  in 
females.  I  have  two  females  where  it  spreads  over  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  cell,  almost  meeting  a  part  of  this  band, 
which  runs  out  along  the  upper  and  costal  edge  of  the  cell. 

5.  Antennae  of  phoehus  gradually  swelling  from  half  its 
length  to  the  club.  Shaft  slightly  stouter.  Antennae  of  smintheus 
abruptly  clubbed,  the  club  thicker  at  its  greatest  diameter  than 
phoehus ;  club  occupying  only  one-third  or  less  of  the  antenna. 
Shaft  more  slender  than  phoehus. 

6.  Body  and  anal  margins  of  secondaries  of  phoehus  more 
strongly  clothed  with  hair  than  smintheus. 

When  I  have  a  greater  number  of  pouched  females  of  phoehus^ 
I  shall  carefully  examine  them ;  I  have  but  two  by  me,  and  these 
show  a  slight  difference  between  themselves;  but  one  slight 
character  they  have  in  common,  which  I  fail  to  notice  in  seven 
pouched  females  of  smintheus.  The  anterior  end  of  the  keel 
seems  to  end  in  a  ram  (if  one  may  still  keep  to  nautical  terms) ; 
I  do  not,  however,  place  much  faith  in  this,  as  both  specimens 
may  have  been  taken  in  coitu  before  the  complete  development 
of  their  pouches,  and  the  anterior  projection  may  be  the  point 
of  the  keel  at  which  the  additions  of  the  pouch-forming  fluid 
were  communicated  to  the  growing  keel.  However,  I  think 
enough  has  been  written  to  show  the  distinctions  of  the  two 
forms,  especially  when  one  considers  the  isolated  habitat  of 
smintheus  along  with  the  other  characters.  That  they  are  closely 
allied  I  do  not  doubt;  that  they  are  both  one  species  I  cannot 
admit. 
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ADDITIONS   TO    THE    LIST    OF    BRITISH    LEPIDOPTERA 
DURING   THE   PAST   TEN  YEARS. 

LYCiENIDiE. 

LyccBna  arglades,  Pall. ;  Entom.  xviii.  249  ;  Proc.  Dors.  N.  H.  & 
A.  F.  C.  vii.  pi.  V. 
Hesperiid^. 

Syrichthus  alveiis,  Hb.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxviii.  244. 
Hesperia  lineola,  Ochs.  ;  Entom.  xxiii.  3. 

SESIIDiE. 

Sesia  conopiformis,  Esp. ;  Entom.  xxvii.  245. 

NOTODONTID^. 

Notodonta  torva,  Hb. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiii.  276. 
Caradrinid^. 

Caradrina  superstes,  Tr. ;  Brit.  Noct.  vars.  i.  148. 
taraxaci  var.  ?. 
Orthosiid/e. 

Xanthia  ocellaris,  Bork.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxx.  Ill,  161. 

CATOCALIDiE. 

Catocala  electa,  Bork.  ;  Entom.  viii.  282 ;  E.  M.  M.  xxix.  64. 
Plusiid.e. 

Pliisia  moneta,  Fab. ;  Entom.  xxiii.  287,  pi.  iii.  fig.  6. 
Hypenid^. 

Hypena  obsitalis,  Hb. ;  Entom.  xvii.  p.  265 ;  Proc.  Dors.  N.  H.  & 
A.  F.  C.  vi.  pi.  iii. 

ACIDALIID^. 

Acidalia  humiliata,  Hufn. 

osseata,  Hb.  (non  Haw.) ;  E.  M.  M.  xxix.  65. 
Acidalia  immorata,  L. ;  Entom.  xx.  290  (fig.) ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiv.  133. 
Pyralid^. 

?  Hercyna  phryyialis,  Hb. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxviii.  264. 

BOTYD^. 

Botys  repandalis,  Schiff.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiii.  145;  Entom.  xxiii.  275, 
pi.  iv.  fig.  6. 
Crambid^. 

Cramhus  salinellus,  Tutt,  Entom.  xx.  56  ;  xxiii.  298. 

Phycid^. 

Epischnia  bankesiella,  Richardson  ;    E.  M.  M.  xxv.  63  ;  Entom, 
xxiii.  335,  pi.  iv.  fig.  7  ;  Proc.  Dors.  N.  H.  &  A.  F.  C.  x. 
pi.  fig.  1. 
Ephestia  kuhniella,  Zell. 

k'dhniella,  Entom.  xxiii.  329,  pi.  iv.  fig.  2. 
Euzophera  oblitella,  Zell.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiii.  233  ;  Entom.  xxiii,  330, 

pi.  iii.  fig.  2. 
Cateremna  terebrella,  Zk. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiii.  82  ;  Entom.  xxiii.  338, 

pi.  iii.  fig.  12. 
Dioryctria  splendidella,  H.-S. 

Nepliopteryx  si^Iendidella,  E,  M,  M.  xxiv.  269;    Entom.  xxiii. 
332. 
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Gallerid^. 

.?  Melissoblaptes  gularis,  Zell. ;  Entom.  xxv.  286. 

ToRTRICIDiE. 

Tortrix  decretana,  Tr. 

Lozotania  decretana,  Tr. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiv.  125. 
Graph  OLiTHiD^. 

Grapholitha  gemmiferana,  Tr.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxix.  80. 
Coccyx   subsequana,    Haw.    (Ster/anopti/cha) ;    E.  M.   M.   xxiv.    6, 
xxix.  177 ;  Proc.  Dors.  N.  H.  &  A.  F.  C.  xi.  pi.  fig.  5. 

2^ygm(Bana,  Ent.  Syn.  List  (non  Hb.). 
Coccyx  pygmaafia,  Hb. 

SteganojUycha  jiygmaanay  Hb. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiv.  6. 
Retinia  retiferana,  Hein. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxix.  113. 

margarotana,  H.-S.;  Entom.  xxiii.  119;  E.  M.  M.  xxvi.  49. 
Retinia  posticafia,  Zett. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxv.  146. 
Stigmonota  pallifrontana,  Zell. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiii.  282. 
Dichrorampha  alpestrana,  H.-S. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxix.  175. 

CONCHYLID^. 

FAipcecilia  erigerana,  Walsingham. 

Conchylis  en'gerana,  Walsingham ;  E.  M.  M.  xxvii.  3. 

TiNEIDiE. 

Tima  siibtihlla,  Fuchs ;  E.  M.  M.  xxvii.  14  ;  Proc.  Dors.  N.  H.  & 

A.  F.  C.  xii.  pi.  fig.  1. 
Blabophanes  lombardica,  Hering. 

heringi,  Eclm. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxix.  14. 

ferruginella,  Hb.,  var.  ?. 
Micropteryx  kaltenbacldi,  Sta. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxvi.  31. 
Microp)teryx  caledoniella,  Griffith;  E.  M.  M.  xxvii.  300. 
Micropteryx  sangiella,  Wood,  E.  M.  M.  xxvii.  100. 
Gelechiid^. 

Depressaria  aurantiella,  Tutt ;  Ent.  Eec.  iv.  241. 

badiella  var.  ?. 
Bryotropha  portlcmdicella. 

Gelechia  jwrtlandicella,  Eichardson  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxvi.  29;  Proc. 
Dors.  N.  H.  &  A.  F.  C.  xi.  pi.  fig.  6. 
Bryotropha  obscurella,  Hein. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxvi.  112;  Entom.  xxiii.  119. 
Bryotropha  tetragonella. 

Gelechia  tetragonella,  Sta. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxii.  99. 
Bryotropha  Jlgulelia,  Stand.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxix.  158. 
Lita  blandule'lla,  Tutt ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiv.  105. 
Lita  semidecandrella. 

Gelechia  semidecandrella,  Threlfall ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiii.  233. 
Lita  salicornicBj  Hering;  E.  M.  M.  xxx.  80,  188. 
Lita  ocellatella,  Sta.  ;  Ent.  Ann.  1859  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxix.  243. 
Lita  siKedella,  Eichardson;  E.  M.  M.  xxix.  241,  xxx.  81. 
Xystophora  {Duryphora)  elongeJla,  Hein.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxvi.  112. 
Xystophora  \Doryphora)  qiiamtionella,  H.-S.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiv.  104. 
Anacamjms  anthyllidella ,  Hb. ;  Ent.  Syn.  List,  p.  33. 

var.  sparsiciliella,  Barr. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxvii.  7,  xxviii.  80. 
Symmoca  signatella,  H.-S. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxvii.  8. 
Cataplectica  farre^ii^  Walsm.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxx.  200. 
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Cataplectica  auromaculata,  Walsm. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxx.  201. 
Heydenia  auromaculatn,  Frey. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiii.  13. 
Butalis  laminella,  H.-S. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxv.  15,  16. 
Butalis  siccella,  Zell.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiii.  275  ;  Proc.  Dors.  N.  H.  & 
A.  F.  C.  X.  pi.  fig.  6. 

GLYPHIPTERYGIDiE . 

Acrolepia  assectella,  Zell. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxv.  291. 
Heliozela  hetulm. 

Tinaqma  betula,  Sta. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxvi.  264  ;  Proc.  Dors.  N.  H. 
&  A.  F.  C.  xii.  pi.  fig.  1. 
Argyresthiid;e. 

Argyresthia  illuminatella,  Zell.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxx.  51. 

GRACILARIIDiE. 

Ornix  fagivoray  Sta. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxii.  64. 
^'OrnixfmgaricB,  Sta.  ;  Ent.  Ann.  1874,  p.  161. 

CoLEOPHORIDiE. 

Coleopliora  adjimctella,  Hodgn. ;  Ent.  Syn.  List,  p.  37. 

paludicola,  Sta. ;  Eut.  Mo.  Mag.  xxii.  p.  9. 
Coleophora  agramwella.  Wood;  E.  M.  M.  xxviii.  283. 
Coleophora  alticolella,  Zell.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxviii.  118. 
Coleophora  fiavagmella,  Zell.  ;   ("Lienig"),  E.  M.  M.  xxiv.  13,  14. 
Coleophora  glaiicicolella,  Wood;  E.  M.  M.  xxviii.  118. 
Coleophora  leucapennella,  Hb.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxvii.  302. 
Coleophora  limoniella,  Sta. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxi.  60. 
Coleophora  mceniacella,  Sta.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiv.  42. 

muhligiella,  Sta.  (nee  Wk.,  Hein.)  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiv.  14. 
fiavaginella,  Mlihlig  MS. 
"^Coleophora  obtusella,  Sta.;  Ent.  Ann.  1874,  p.  162. 
Coleophora  potentilU,  Sta.  ;  (Boyd  MS.),  E.  M.  M.  xxiv.  231. 
Coleophora  sylvaticella,  Wood;   E.  M.  M.  xxviii.  118. 
Coleopjhora  biliiieatella,  Zell. 

tincloiiella,  Gov. ;  Entom.  xviii.  225. 
Elachistid^. 

Cosmopteryx  schmidiella,  Frey.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiii.  111. 
*Chauliodus  daucellus,  Peyerimhoff;  Ent.  Ann.  1873,  p.  43  ;  E.M.M. 
xxiv.  143. 
Elachista  scirpi,  Sta. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiii.  254. 

LiTHOCOLLETIDiE . 

Lithocolletls  amleridtB,  Fletcher;  E.  M.  M.  xxii.  40. 
Lithocolletis  hetula,  Zell.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxvi.  156. 
Lithocolletls  cerasicolella,  H.-S. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxix.  82. 
Lithocolletis  distentella,  Frey.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxii.  261. 
Lithocolletis  sorbi,  Frey  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxii.  262. 
Nepticulid^. 

Nepticula  assimilella,  Zell.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxii.  113. 
Nepticula  auromarginella,  Richardson  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxvi.  30. 
Nepticula  desperatella,  Frey. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiii.  188. 

=^-  The  species  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  not  really  additions,  but  are 
included  here  as  they  were  accidentally  omitted  from  the  *'  Entomologist 
Synonymic  List,"  published  in  1884, 
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?  NejUicula  JllipenclulcB,  Wk. ;  Trans.  Ghich.  &  W.  Sussex  N.  H.  Soc. 
No.  5  (1886). 
Nepticidafulf/eiis,  Sta.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxv.  12. 
Nepticida  gei,  Wk. 

f/el,  Stand. ;  Lep.  Dorset,  ed.  2,  p.  73  (1891). 
a  we  I  la  var.  ? 
Nepticida  /lodfjkinsoni,  Sta.;  E.  M.  M.  xxi.  103;  Entom.  xvii.  281. 
Nepticida  ni/landriella,  Teugst.  ;   E.  M.  M.  xxii.  65. 
Nepticida  pyri,  Glitz.  ;  E.  M.  M.  xxvi.  88. 
Nepticida  rubivora,  Wk. ;  E.  M.  M.  xx.  188. 
Nepticida  serella,  Sta. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiv.  260. 
Nepticida  torminalis,  Wood;  E.  M.  M.  xxvi.  209, 
Nepticida  wool  hop  iella,  Sta. ;  E.  M.  M.  xxiv.  62, 


MALE    CYCLOPIDES    MINEXL 
By  Philip  de  la  Garde,  F.E.S. 

A  MALE  example  of  this  species  was  caught  by  me  at 
Mombasa  in  July  of  this  year,  and  has  been  kindly  identified  by 
Mr.  Trimen,  Curator  of  the  South  African  Museum,  who  gives 
the  following  description  : — A  male  of  Cydopides  mineni,  Trim., 
taken  at  Mom.basa  in  July,  1894,  by  Mr.  P.  de  la  Garde,  E.N., 
expands  11  lin.,  while  the  type  specimen  (apparently  a  female) 
taken  in  Manica  by  Mr.  F.  0.  Selous  expands  1  in.  2^  lin.  The 
Mombasa  specimen  further  differs  from  the  type  in  having  on  both 
upper  and  under  sides  of  the  fore  wing  a  ninth  (costal)  spot  in 
the  discal  series,  while  the  low^er  of  the  two  disco-cellular  spots, 
though  present  on  the  under  side,  is  wanting  on  the  upper  side ; 
and  on  the  under  side  of  the  hind  wing  both  the  sub-basal 
spot  and  the  disco-cellular  spot  are  conspicuously  centred  with 
white. 

I  much  regret  I  am  unable  to  state  what  shrub  this  insect 
was  caught  amongst,  owing  to  absolute  ignorance  at  the  time 
of  its  being  a  new  species,  and  I  therefore  took  no  special  note 
of  surroundings. 

Mr.  Trimen  tells  me  that  the  original  description  and  figure 
of  Mr.  Selous'  example  appeared  in  Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1894,  p.  72, 
PL  vL  L  16. 

H.M.S.  *  Kaleigh,'  Simons'  Bay,  Sept.  27th,  1894. 
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NOTES    AND    OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr.  John  W.  Downing's  Collection. — This  collecfcion  of  British 
Macro-Lepidoptera  was  dispersed  at  Stevens's  on  October  23rd.  On 
the  whole  the  condition  of  the  specimens  was,  perhaps,  not  quite  so 
good  as  usuah  Mr.  Downing,  however,  was  well  known  as  a  pretty 
constant  frequenter  of  Stevens's  sale-rooms,  and  his  collection  contained 
numerous  excerpts  from  many  of  the  principal  sales  held  there  for  several 
years  past.  Two  lots  of  five  and  six  specimens  each  of  Aporla  crataiji 
(which  is  rapidly  advancing  in  price),  with  others,  fetched  26/-  and 
80/-.  Pairs  of  Pieris  daj^lidice,  with  Leucophasia  sinapis,  &c.,  went  for 
80/-,  and  21/-.  Fifteen  Chrysophanus  dispar  ranged  from  90/-  for 
a  fine  female  to  45/-  for  an  indifferent  male.  They  were,  however,  all 
more  or  less  damaged  or  repaired,  and  decidedly,  as  far  as  condition 
was  concerned,  were  below  the  average  specimens  of  this  scarce  species 
recently  disposed  of,  which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  moderate  price 
obtained.  A  very  fine  black  male  Lycana  adonis  went  to  a  well-known 
collector  of  this  group  for  70/- ;  whilst  three  and  four  specimens  of 
L.  acis,  with  other  decent  things,  were  not  dear  at  21/-  a  lot.  Dicramua 
bicuspis,  mostly  from  Dr.  Gill's  collection,  went  chiefly  to  Devonshire, 
at  an  average  of  about  9/-  a  specimen.  Mr.  Bidwell's  Ipswich 
Notodonta  trilophus  fetched  26/-.  There  were  some  fine  examples  of 
the  old  fen  form  of  Ocneria  dispar  from  Dr.  Gill's  collection,  which 
realised  10/-,  8/-,  and  8/-  a  lot.  Twenty  Lcelia  ccenosa,  sold  in  pairs, 
fetched  from  32/6  to  20/-  for  two  females,  with  pupa- case.  Two  lots 
of  half-a-dozen  each  of  Lithosia  niolybdeola  and  L.  caniola  brought  30/- 
and  28/-  ;  caniola  alone  fetching  26/-  and  18/-.  Six  Nola  centoyialis  and 
eleven  N.  alhulalis  fetched  26/-.  A  fine  specimen  of  Deiopeia  pulchella — 
indeed  one  of  the  finest  I  have  seen,  taken  by  W.  J.  Austen  at  Folkestone 
— was  cheap  at  26/-.  Two  others,  not  authenticated,  with  other  things, 
only  realised  12/-.  A  pair  of  Lasiocampa  ilicifolia,  with  no  history 
other  than  '*  Cannock  Chase,"  went  for  30/-.  A  specimen  of  Leucania 
vitellina,  taken  by  Mr.  Downing  himself,  made  18/-.  Two  others,  one 
by  Meek,  16/-;  remaining  two,  no  data,  with  nineteen  other  Leucanidae, 
went  for  7/-.  A  fine  lot  of  eight  Senta  uIvcb,  including  one  very  nice 
var.  ivismaj'iensis,  for  which  there  was  sharp  competition,  was  captured 
for  42/-.  Four  lots  of  five  Nonagria  hrevilinea,  with  cannce,  neuricay  and 
other  good  things,  fetched  from  7/-  to  14/-  a  lot ;  one  of  the  lots,  at  11/-, 
included  two  of  the  var.  sinelinea  (Earn).  Specimens  of  Laphygma 
exigita,  one  from  Sheppard's  collection,  fetched  8/-  and  12/- ;  whilst 
two  Pachetra  leucojjhaa,  from  Wye  Down,  with  others,  only  cost  their 
purchaser  8/-.  Of  Noctua  suhrosea  there  were  four  pairs  and  a  triplet, 
which  made  from  63/-  a  pair  to  26/-  for  the  three.  Some  fine  vars.  of 
Tceniocampa  gothica,  including  var.  gnthicina,  with  seven  Pachnohia 
alpina,  went  for  13/-.  A  fine  black  Dianthcecia  conspersa  var.  oblitercB 
of  Robson  (doubtless  from  Unst),  with  ten  D.  ccBsia  and  four  good 
D,  harrettii,  went  for  26/- ;  other  similar  lots  of  D,  barrettii  reaUsing 
from  26/-  to  20/-.  The  gem  of  the  collection  was  a  remarkable 
mottled  variety  of  Venilia  macidata,  in  which  the  ground  colour  and 
the  colouring  of  the  spots  apparently  changed  places ;  this  made  80/-. 
With  this  exception,  I  noticed  nothing  very  special  amongst  the 
Geometrae, — Thos,  W,  Hall, 
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Vanessa  c- album  in  Kent. — I  have  five  specimens  of  this  insect, 
which  were  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  late  Alexander  Kussell,  of 
this  town,  about  thirty-six  years  ago,  in  East  Kent.  Russell  himself 
did  not  tell  me  where  he  had  taken  them ;  he  was  reticent  about  the 
matter.  A  single  specimen  was  taken  at  Godinton,  near  Ashford, 
by  Mr.  W.  Younsf  about  fifteen  years  ago.  There  may  be  a  locality  for 
the  species  in  Kent,  and  the  seemingly  sporadic  appearance  of  the 
insect  may  be  caused  by  stragglers  from  its  metropolis.  The  last 
years  of  the  fifties  were  years  of  plenty  for  butterfly-hunters  ;  many  of 
the  Diurni  that  I  have  not  seen  of  late  years  were  then  common 
objects  of  the  country  in  this  district,  and  young  collectors,  thinking 
it  would  be  always  so,  neglected  to  fill  up  their  series,  to  their  lasting 
regret. — C.  Viggers  ;  36,  Hardinge  Road,  Ashford,  Kent,  Nov.  15th. 

LiPARis  SALicis  IN  THE  LoNDON  DisTRicT. — Mr.  Barrett,  in  his  *Lepi- 
doptera  of  the  British  Islands,'  writes  concerning  Liparis  salicis : — 
"Now  it  appears  never  to  be  seen  around  London."  ....  It  may 
therefore  be  interesting  to  note  that  I  found  one  of  these  moths  at 
Shepherd's  Bush  in  1887,  and  in  1892  I  found  a  larva  on  a  poplar-tree 
growing  in  our  garden. — J.  F.  Bird  ;  Rosedale,  162,  Bailing  Road, 
Hammersmith,  W.,  Nov.  5th,  1894. 

Larvae  on  Monkshood. — With  respect  to  recent  notes  (ante,  ipy).  268, 
294,  318),  it  may  be  of  slight  interest  to  mention  that  during  1892  and 
1893  I  bred  some  twenty  specimens  of  Polia  fJavicincta,  from  larvss 
found  feeding  on  Acomtum  in  my  garden. — A.  Vincent  Mitchell; 
Crozier  Road,  Mutley,  Plymouth,  Oct.  25th,  1894. 

A  Suggestion  in  Anticipation  of  Next  Year's  Sugaring. — As  the 
berries  of  the  yew  (and  perhaps  of  the  ivv)  are  so  very  attractive  to 
autumnal  species  of  Lepidoptera,  why  should  they  not,  if  gathered  now 
and  bottled  in  rum  for  next  season,  be  mixed  with  sugaring  compound 
and  prove  equally  seductive  ^in  summer  and  early  autumn  ? — H.  G. 
Knaggs  ;  Folkestone. 

**  Kyanizing  "  AND  THE  "  Emeralds." — I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
generally  known,  at  least  it  was  unknown  to  me  until  quite  recently, 
that  a  weak  solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury  is  destructive  to  the 
greens  of  such  genera  as  Geometra,  PJwrodesma,  Nemoria,  andi  lodis ; 
but  I  was  horrified  the  other  day  to  find  that  such  was  the  case,  the 
more  so  as  the  mischief  had  been  done  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hills  in 
carrying  out  my  suggestion  of  spraying  with  a  five-grain  ethereal 
solution  of  the  perchloride.  It  is  some  consolation  to  know  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  insects  mentioned,  no  further  damage  was  done, 
and  the  result  of  the  operation  was  otherwise  perfectly  satisfactory. 
Still  most  of  your  readers  will  agree  with  me,  I  fancy,  that  the  above 
warning  is  very  necessary. — H.  G.  Knaggs  ;  Folkestone,  Oct.,  1894. 

Ennomos  tiliaria.  Second  Brood  ?  —  Although  I  am  afraid  it  will 
not  afford  an  explanation  of  the  appearance  of  the  second  brood  of 
Ennomos  tiliaria  which  Mr.  Bruce  recorded  in  the  November  number, 
yet  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  I  beat  from  a  birch  in  the  New 
Forest,  on  Aug.  6th  this  year,  a  larva  of  this  species,  which  I  thought 
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was  nearly  full-grown.  The  next  day  I  returned  to  London,  and  I  then 
sleeved  it  on  a  young  birch-tree  in  the  garden,  expecting  it  to  spin  up 
at  once  ;  this  it  did  on  the  15th,  makiDg  a  flimsy  cocoon  of  pale  yellow 
silk  between  a  birch-leaf  and  the  material  of  the  sleeve,  having  appa- 
rently fed  fairly  regularly  on  the  preceding  nights.  The  cocoon  was 
quite  slight,  and  tlie  larva,  which  could  be  easily  seen  throu<?h  it.  did 
not  pup  ite  for  five  or  six  days,  and  eventually  emerged  on  Sept.  20th. 
Whether  E.  tiliaria  was  particularly  common  in  the  New  Forest  this 
year,  or  whether  there  were  two  successive  emergences  like  those  noted 
by  Mr.  Bruce  in  Sussex,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  if  so,  the  fact  of  the  larva 
being  found  on  Aug.  6tli  in  a  nearly  full-grown  condition  would  make 
it  very  improbable  that  the  second  brood  had  descended  from  the  first. 
— F.  P.  Bedford  ;  326,  Camden  Road,  N.W. 


CAPTURES  AND  FIELD  REPORTS. 

Petasta  cassinea  in  Oxford.— On  Nov.  6th  I  was  brought  by  my 
friend  Mr.  F.  J.  Briggs  a  much-worn  male  specimen  of  Petasia  cassinea, 
which  he  found  on  a  lamp  in  Oxford  the  evening  before.  The  wings, 
though  considerably  rubbed,  are  not  a  bit  torn,  and  some  of  the  markings 
are  still  very  distinct.  I  believe  this  species  has  not  been  taken  before  in 
this  district. — H.  W.  Shepheard-Walwyn  ;  Hertford  College,  Oxford, 
November  6th,  1894. 

Notes  on  Pieris  brassic^,  &c. — Concerning  Mr.  W.  J.  Lucas's  query 
{ante,  p.  295),  1  may  say  that  P.  hrassicce  has  been,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  remarkably  uncommon  this  year  in  this  district.  I  have  not 
Been  more  than  eight  or  ten  specimens  during  the  year.  The  larvae  are 
usually  abundant  in  my  garden,  but  this  year  I  have  not  seen  one,  though 
I  have  diligently  searched.  Of  Colias  edusa  I  have  seen  but  one  example, 
a  male,  which  I  captured  last  August  at  Crabtree.  Vanessa  cardui  seems 
much  commoner  than  usual. — A.  V.  Mitchell;  Crozier  Road,  Mutley, 
Plymouth,  Oct.  25th,  1894. 

Scarcity  of  Pieris  brassic^  and  P.  rap^e. — Referring  to  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Lucas  and  Mr.  Harcourt  Bath  {ante,  pages  295  and  318  respectively), 
I  can  say  that  in  Norway,  at  Arendal,  near  Christiania,  I  only  saw  two  P. 
rapcB,  and  not  a  single  P.  hrassicce;  on  touring  about  through  Fevig, 
Bolkeshaw,  and  Hitterdal  the  numbers  were  much  the  same. — C.  F. 
Cooper;  Rugby,  Nov.  3rd,  1894. 

Crambus  fascelinellus  in  N.  Lancashire.— I  have  just  seen  an 
example  of  the  Crambus  which  Mr.  Arkle,  in  his  **  notes  "  [ante,  p.  305), 
says  had  been  identified  for  him  as  the  rare  C.  fascelinellus,  and  find  that 
it  is  not  that  species,  but  the  more  widely  distributed,  although  local, 
C.  falsellus.  I  may  mention  that  a  specimen  of  the  last-named  species  was 
sent  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago  by  another  correspondent  as  C.  eHcellus. — R.  S. 

AcHERONTiA  ATROPos  IN  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. — A  boy  out  of  the  village 
brought  me  a  very  large  pupa  of  A.  atrupos  on  Oct.  18th,  found  in  a  potato- 
field.  In  August  last  I  stayed  for  a  month  at  Harlech,  Merionethshire, 
where  Hipparchia  semele,  Anjynnis  paphia  and  aglaia  were  plentiful  on  the 
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mountains.     I  nlso  saw  a  great  many  dragonflies.  —  (Miss)  M.   Wilson  ; 
The  Vicarage,  Guilden  Morden,  Royston,  Carabs.,  Oct.  3ist,  1894. 

Chcerocampa  celerio  in  South  Hants. — I  have  a  good  specimen  of 
Chcerocampa  celerio,  which  was  taken  here  (Porchester)  on  Sept.  30th.  I 
thought  it  worth  recording,  as  I  believe  this  insect  is  rare.  —  (Miss)  M.  J. 
Stares  ;  Porchester,  Hants. 

Chcerocampa  celerio  in  Kent. — C.  celerio  was  taken  on  the  South 
Foreland  Liglithouse  on  August  12th  of  this  year,  by  the  lighthouse- 
keeper. — H.  S.  FliEMLIN. 

CoLiAS  EDUSA  IN  SuKREY. — I  Captured  a  fine  male  (7.  edusa  in  a  lane 
near  Ashtead,  on  August  29Lh. — W.  J.  Kaye  ;  Worcester  Park,  Surrey, 
Nov.  13th,  1894. 

Plusia  ni  bred  from  Portland. — In  July  last  Mrs.  Richardson  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  find,  at  Portland,  two  larvae  which  so  much  resembled 
Plusia  gamma  that  I  suggested  that  they  were  only  that  abundant  species, 
and  might  as  well  be  turned  out  into  the  garden  ;  however,  she  was  wiser, 
and  kept  them  till  they  turned  to  pupse  enclosed  in  cocoons  which  were 
smaller  and  much  neater  than  those  of  P.  gamma.  On  Sept.  Gth  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  P.  ni  emerged,  and  a  second  one  on  Sept.  lOch.  This 
is  not  the  first  occurrence  of  this  species  at  Portland,  as  Colonel  Partridge 
took  a  specimen  there  at  light  in  Sept.,  1888  (F.  M.  M.  xxv.  160).  It 
looks  as  if  it  had  established  itself  in  the  locality,  and  I  hope  that  it  may 
turn  up  again  next  year.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  could  easily  mistake 
the  imago  for  gamma;  it  is  more  like  interrogationis.  —  Nelson  M. 
Richardson;  Montevideo,  near  Weymouth,  Nov.  9th,  1894. 

Dragonflies  at  the  Black  Pond,  Eshk.r.— During  the  latter  part 
of  the  season  of  189  4  this  neighbourhood  yielded  some  fairly  good  insects 
belonging  to  the  exceedingly  handsome,  though  much  maligned  but  no  less 
harmless,  group  of  the  Odonata.  Early  in  August  we  discovered  the 
presence  there  of  Anax  formosus  (the  imperial  dragonfly),  and  on  the  lOth 
three  were  secured,  in  addition  to  those  already  recorded  {ante,  271). 
Extremely  difficult  is  it  to  get  within  striking  distance  of  these  splendid 
insects,  not  only  because  they  seem  particularly  suspicious  of  any  person 
in  possession  of  a  net,  but  also  from  the  habit  they  have  of  keeping  well  out 
over  the  pond,  and  hawking  round  the  edges  of  the  reed-beds:  moreover, 
their  flight  is  often  intermittent,  for  the  disappearance  of  the  sun  behind  a 
cloud  is  the  signal  for  the  cessation  of  their  restless  movements  to  and  fro, 
which  are  resumed  however  on  his  reappearance.  The  number  of  insects 
they  destroy  must  be  enormous,  but,  as  with  other  large  dragonflies,  they 
do  not  take  them  haphazard,  for  I  have  often  noticed  them  approach  a 
large  insect  (possibly  a  bee),  and  when  within  a  foot  or  so  of  it  retire,  as 
if  disappointed.  Other  dragonflies  on  the  wing  on  the  lOih  were  j^schna 
graiidis,  Libellula  qaadrimaculata,  L.  scolica  [Sgmpetnim  scoticiim],  Agrioii 
imella,  and  A.  [t'yrrhosoma]  tenellum.  While  absent  from  the  neighbour- 
hood for  a  time,  at  the  end  of  August,  the  companion  of  most  of  my 
dragonfly  expeditions  sent  me  two  male  specimens  oi  jE>ichna  juncea,  one 
male  jE.  cyanea,  and  one  male  ^.  grandis,  all  of  which  he  took  at  the 
Pond  on  Aug.  olst,  an  ideal  dragonfly  day.  On  Sept.  10th  we  again  paid 
a  visit  to  Esher,  and  found  that  A.  formosus  was  over,  its  place  being 
taken  by  M.juncea  and  JE,  grandis.     Two  of  the  latter  were  secured,  and 
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three  of  the  former — two  males  and  one  female — the  last  taken  as  it  was 
ovipositing  by  repeatedly  dipping  its  abdomen,  apparently  at  random,  into 
the  water.  Still  another  member  of  the  genus  JEschna  fell  to  my  net,  a 
single  male  of  ^.  mixta.  This  dragonfly,  when  captured,  was  eating  a 
ladybird — an  insect  which  is  usually  considered  an  unpalatable  morsel. 
A g Hon  paella  was  still  on  the  wing,  and  one  A.  pulcheltum  was  secured. 
With  Libellula  scotica  was  now  flying  a  congener,  L.  striolata  [Symjjetrum 
vulgatum],  a  single  specimen  of  which  i  had,  i  believe,  sighted  as  early  as 
Aug.  10th.  Sept.  I2th  afforded  no  fresh  species,  but  we  noticed  that,  at 
this  part  of  the  season  at  least,  the  larger  dragontiies  seemed  to  tiy  best 
during  the  four  or  live  hours  at  the  middle  of  the  day  and  then,  as  a 
rule,  only  when  the  sun  was  shining.  As  exceptions  to  rule,  however,  I 
ought  to  mention  that  I  saw  an  JE.  grandis  flying  in  Oxford  at  7  p.m.  on 
August  29Lh,  and  another  JEschna  (probably  cyanea),  circling  about,  at 
Morden,  in  Surrey,  on  the  very  dull  afternoon  of  Sept.  lOth,  Our  lust 
expedition  of  the  season  took  place  on  Sept.  IQth,  on  a  still  and  warm, 
but  autumnal  afternoon.  On  this  occa&iun  L.  scutica  and  L.  striolata  were 
well  in  evidence,  and  a  few  A.  pueila  were  still  about;  but  our  attention 
was  chiefly  taken  up  with  jE.  juncea  and  jE.  grandis,  which  were  even 
yet  on  the  wing  in  fair  numbers.  lioth  species  had  a  propensity  for 
settling  in  the  sun,  on  the  trunks  of  the  pines  which  fringe  the  margin 
of  the  Pond,  and  while  so  resting  were  very  difficult  to  see.  Attempts  to 
reach  them  from  the  front  were  not  successful,  but  if  the  tree  was 
approached  from  behind  a  stroke  might  be  made  without  frightening  the 
insects,  even  with  the  net  held  in  the  hand,  the  stick  being  dispensed  with 
for  the  occasion.  From  this  and  other  observations,  it  is  clear  that  llie 
sight  of  a  dragonfly  is  very  keen,  while  the  incident  just  mentioned  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  hearing  is  not  well  developed  in 
these  insects.  On  this  day  an  jEschna  (no  doxxht  j uncea)  was  noticed  with 
a  very  large  object  in  its  jaws.  Presently  something  was  allowed  to  fall, 
which  proved  to  be  the  larger  part  of  a  &ilver-y  moth  [Plusia  gumma),  from 
which  the  dragonfly  had  bitten  the  head  and  front  part  oi  the  thorax, 
allowing  the  rest  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Our  captures  at  this  single  pond 
during  1894  and  the  preceding  sea&ou  have  comprised  lifteen  species, 
viz. : — Plaletrum  depressum,  Libellula  quadrimaculata,  L.  stiiolata  [Sym- 
petrum  vulgatam],  L.  scotica  \_S.  scoticu/n],  Cordulia  aiiea,  AnaxformosuSf 
jEschna  mixta,  u^E.  juncea,  }E.  cyanea,  jE,  grandis,  Agrion  [Enaliagnia] 
cyatkigeruin,  A.  pulchellum,  A.  pueila,  A.  \_Fyrrkosoma\  minium,  A.  [P.] 
tenellum;  while  (Jalopteryx  splendens  and  Bracliytron pratense  i  secured  lu 
the  same  neighbourhood,  though  not  at  the  Black  Pond. — W.  J.  Lucas; 
Gordon  Road,  Kiugstou-on-liiames,  Nov.  l^th,  1894. 

ToRTRicEs  AT  NoRTHWooD,  MIDDLESEX.  —  In  my  Hotc  undcr  this 
heading  [ante,  p.  323j  the  names  of  two  species  were  unfortunately  trans- 
posed. I  refer  to  Phoxopteryx  lactana  and  Graplwlitha  ramella.  The  two 
forms  mentioned  are  those  of  the  last-named  species,  one  of  which  resembles 
P.  lactana  {  =  ramella  of  the  'Manual '),  and  the  other  is  very  similar  to 
Pccdisca  hilunana.  *'  6^."  germarana  should  be  Stigmonota  germarana.  I 
may  add  that  S,  internana  was  generally  common  wherever  furze  [Ulex 
europcBUs)  was  plentiful,  and  two  examples  of  Penthina  capraana  were  bred 
from  larvae  iu  sallow-shoots. — K.  S. 

Collecting  at  Tunbridge  Wells.— The  season  of  1894  has  been, 
In  my  opinion,  a  very  bad  one.     Early  in  March  1  worked  the  saliuws  on 
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the  railway  banks  here,  and  took  a  few  Tceniocampa  siabilis,  T.  instahills, 
T.  gothica,  T.  criida,  Pachnobia  rubricosa,  and  Xylocampa  lithoriza.  By 
April  3rd  the  sallow  bloom  was  over.  At  lamps  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
Phigalia  pilosaria,  Asphalia  flavicornis,  Hybernia  rupicapraria,  H.  pro- 
gemmarla,  Aniosopteryx  cescularia,  Eugonia  erosaria,  Lophopteryx  camelina, 
Cyniatophora  fiactuosa,  CrocaUis  elinguaria,  Cidaria  niiata,  Orthosia  lota, 
Selenia  illustrarla,  Xanthia  flavago  [silago),  X.  fulvago  [cerago),  Gortyna 
ochracea  (flavago);  Ennomos  tiliaria  was  particularly  plentiful  on  lamps 
this  season.  I  can  strongly  recommend  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Doncaster's 
improved  lamp-net,  as  it  saves  all  climbing,  and  an  insect  is  rarely  missed. 
On  Ashdown  Forest  and  at  Tunbridge  Wells  sugar  was  of  little  use,  but 
Phlogophora  metlculosa  and  Amphipyra  pyramidea  were  particularly 
plentiful.  I  took  one  more  Pliisia  inoneta,  making  my  seventh  capture 
of  this  beautiful  insect.  Rhopalocera  were  scarce  this  summer,  but  I  took 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  Argynnis  aglaia  and  A.  adippe,  in  the  Broad- 
stone  Warren,  Ashdown  Forest.  Pierls  brassiccB  was  very  scarce,  as  also 
was  Vanessa  io.—R.A.  Dallas  Beeching;  Tunbridge  Wells,  Nov.,  1894. 

Collecting  in  South  Wales. — The  following  notes  of  the  season 
which  is  fast  closing  may  be  worthy  of  note  from  this  part  of  South  Wales. 
Speaking  generally,  it  has  been,  with  a  few  exceptions,  unfavourable  and 
disappointing  with  Lepidoptera.  The  season  early  appeared  to  promise 
well;  Hybernia  rup)icap7'ariai  H.  marginaria  {progeminaria),  and  Aitticlea 
hadiata  (the  last-named  particularly)  were  common  ;  and  species  of  Tcenio- 
campa were  fairly  so.  i  noticed  Lyccena  argiolus  on  April  3rd,  Argynnis 
eupkrosyne  on  tiie  17th,  and  also  Euchlo'e  cardamines ;  all  three  species 
were  fairly  abundant.  But  in  the  month  of  May  the  weather  changed, 
the  temperature  being  very  cool,  and  on  three  nights  sharp  frosts 
occurred,  which  appeared  to  have  caused  the  disappearance  of  E.  carda- 
mines before  the  end  of  the  month.  Of  this  butterfly  I  captured  a  very 
diminutive  specimen,  measuring  only  1  inch  3^  lines,  taking  twelve  lines  to 
an  inch.  All  the  Pieris  were  scarce  throughout  the  spring,  and  were  not 
plentiful  in  the  second  brood  also ;  of  P.  brassicm  I  did  not  observe  more 
than  a  dozen  specimens.  The  following  were  the  only  Lepidoptera  in  any 
way  abundant : — Lyccena  icarus,  Argynnis  euphrosyne,  A.  aglaia,  Vanessa 
urticce,  Pararge  megcera,  Grammesia  trilinea,  Agrotis  exclamation  is,  A. 
tritici,  Caradrina  cubicularis,  Plusia  gamma  (this  moth  particularly  so  in 
September  and  early  October),  Phlogophora  meticulosa,  Rumia  cratmgnta, 
Cidaria  fulvata,  C.  svffumata,  C.  ribesiaria,  Acidalia  aversaia,  A.  bisetata 
(this  last  particularly  so).  Of  usually  common  species  which  were 
scarce,  Spilosoma  menthastri,  S.  lubricipeda,  Triphcena  pronuba,  T.  comes 
(orbona),  T.  ianthina,  Apamea  didyma  [oculea],  and  Noctua  xantho- 
grapha  were  the  most  noticeable.  "Sugar"  proved,  on  the  whole,  a 
complete  failure,  the  only  species  appearing  rather  commonly  bfing  Grarn- 
mesia  trilinea,  Agrotis  exclamationis,  and  P.  meticulosa.  A  few  days  in 
July  was  the  only  time  some  of  the  Noctuge  appeared  even  in  existence, 
and  the  blossoms  of  flowers  and  other  bloom  proved  the  only  attraction  ;  all 
bloom,  commencing  with  the  *•  May,"  has  been  most  luxuriant  this  season 
here,  and  when  this  is  the  case  I  have  not  much  faith  in  artificial  sweets* 
Vanessa  cardui  I  noticed  rather  more  frequently  than  for  some  seasons,  but 
it  was  not  a  "  cardui "  year.  Of  Colias  edusa  no  examples  were  seen.  The 
apple-trees  when  in  blossom  were  much  infested  with  small  larvse,  and  that 
now  much-abused  bird,  the  house-sparrow,  was  very  busy  destroying  them* 
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Up  to  the  present  time,  autumn  moths  excepting,  Xanthia  Jerruginca  and 
P.  meticulosa  are  very  scarce,  but  the  very  rainy  weather  we  have  had  since 
Oct.  2"2nd  may  have  kept  them  from  showing  themselves.  Geometrae 
larvae,  however,  I  have  frequently  noticed.  Queen  wasps  were  abundant 
in  the  spring,  but  very  few  of  their  progeny  have  since  appeared. — T.  B. 
Jefferys;  Langharne,  Carmarthenshire,  November,  1894. 

Collecting  at  Dougf-as,  Lanark. — During  July  and  part  of  August 
insects  were  rather  unusually  abundant  here,  and  sugaring  successful.  Tiiis 
year,  too,  has  been  remarkable,  as  bringing  to  light  insects  which  I  have  not 
seen  in  this  locality  before  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  some  which  I  have 
taken  each  year  previously  were  absent  this.  I  began  sugaring  on  July 
20th.  This  was  the  most  successful  night  I  had  as  regards  numbers,  and 
was  memorable  for  an  exceedingly  fine  display  of  aurora  soon  after  mid- 
night. Xylophasia  polyodon  turned  up  in  large  numbers,  amongst  them 
being  many  beautiful,  rich,  dark  varieties.  Noctua  /estiva  was  also  in 
abundance  and  very  variable,  and  Mamestra  anceps  was  fairly  common. 
Besides  these  a  few  or  single  specimens  of  the  iollowing  were  taken  : — 
Xylophasia  rurea,  Noctua  plecta,  Leucania  impura,  Chorlodes  arcuosa  (not 
taken  by  me  here  before),  Larentia  ccesiata  (not  observed  at  sugar  previously 
by  me),  Miami  fa^ciuncula,  Noctua  augur.  Single  specimens  of  Ellopia 
fasciaria  and  Coremia  jjrojmgnata  were  taken  on  the  wing  at  dusk,  and  speci- 
mens of  Melanippe  nvata  and  Metroca'^ipa  margaritana  [xxnxxsudMy  common 
this  year)  at  rest  on  tree-trunks.  Larentia  pectinituria  was  also  unusually 
abundant  on  the  moors,  owing  perhaps  to  the  large  amount  of  bedstraw 
this  year,  A  specimen  of  Tanagra  atrata  [chmrophyllata)  was  brought  to  me 
the  same  day,  and  on  the  24th  1  took  another;  1  have  never  observed  the 
species  here  before.  July  24th,  very  windy  night.  At  dusk  a  good  many 
Larentia  cmsiata  (usually  scarce  here)  were  netted;  also  Larentia  pec  tiiii- 
taria,  Melanippe  rivata,  Metrocampa  margarltaria,  Agrotis  poipkyi'ea,  and 
a  single  specimen  of  Hepialus  velleda  (not  observed  liere  before)  tiymg  over 
the  heather.  Several  Ccenonympha  pamphilui  were  observed  at  rest  on 
rushes  on  the  moor  after  dark.  Sugar  produced  all  the  species  previously 
taken,  as  well  as  Agrotis porphyrea,  Triphana  pronuba  (dark  varieties),  and 
Noctua  xanthographa  (dark  varieties).  July  27th  seemed  an  ideal  night; 
but  not  many  insects  turned  up,  some  sugared  trees  being  blank.  At  dusk 
Cidana  pyraliata,  Hypdpetes  elutata,  and  Mani'stra  brassica,  besides  those 
taken  before,  were  netted.  At  sugar  occurred  the  species  previously  noted, 
and  Coremia  propugnata  (1),  Leucania  impura,  Mania  typica,  Apainea 
oculea,  Caradrina  aUines,  And  Ellopia  fasciaria;  whilst  HeUotnis  viargi- 
nata  and  Charaas  graminis  flew  into  the  candle-light.  Fiynig  over  me 
heather  at  dusk,  I  took  a  pretty  Eupithecia,  which  I  have  not  yet  identi- 
fied ;  I  had  taken  one  other  of  the  same  species  under  like  circumstances 
on  the  24th.  July  29th.  A  specimen  of  Lycccna  alexis  seen.  July  a  1st. 
Noctua  baia.  Aug.  3rd.  Most  of  the  old  things  still  about ;  at  sugar  a 
single  specimen  of  Celana  hawortliii  put  in  an  appearance  for  the  first  time 
this  year.  Aug.  6th.  Eubolia  iiiensurana  btiginniu^  to  occ\ir.  Aug.  lUth. 
A  cold  night ;  few  insects  about.  Cidana  populata  beginning  to  emerge. 
At  sugar,  Cidaria  pyraliata  (1),  Celama  haworikii  (1);  the  latter,  generally 
fairly  abundant,  has  been  almost  absent  this  year,  tliough  1  liave  searched 
for  it  on  the  rushes  alter  dark,  where  it  is  usually  to  be  found.  A  single 
specimen  of  Noctua  neglecta  vi>ited  the  sugar  to-night ;  1  have  never  seen 
it  here  before.     Why  should  it  be  fairly  r.ummon  Una  jeai  ?     Aug.  i7ih. 
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Not  a  favourable  night ;  rather  cold  and  windy,  with  nearly  full  moon.  In 
spite  of  this  I  took  nine  Noctua  neglecta  at  sugar,  and  noticed  that  almost 
all  seemed  to  prefer  the  drops  of  sugar  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
trees.  I  took  another  pair  of  neglecta  in  cop.  on  the  heather.  Noctua 
glareosa  (7)  also  put  in  an  appearance  at  sugar  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
and  I  also  took  one  at  the  flowers  of  a  rush.  Aug.  20th.  Sugared  exten- 
sively over  the  heather  to  get  neglecta,  but  night  unfavourable,  bright  moon, 
and  slight  frost,  and  only  got  two  specimens.  Nothing  else  occarred  at  the 
sugar,  except  one  Noctua  xanthographa  and  two  or  three  worn  Xylophasia 
IJolyodon.  Aug.  23rd.  Again  tried  especially  for  neglecta,  but  only  took 
one.  Hardly  anything  at  sugar.  It  got  cold  after  dark,  and  there  were 
four  degrees  of  frost  during  the  night.  Aug.  25th.  Saw  a  specimen  of 
Polyommatus  phlceas  and  several  Pier'is  rajjce  ;  butterflies  of  any  kind  are  a 
rarity  here.  Aug.  28th.  PoUa  cJii,  always  common  here,  is  beginning  to 
emerge.  Aug.  29th.  Took  one  Crocallis  elinguaria.  Aug.  31st  seemed  an 
ideal  night  for  sugar,  but  only  two  moths  [Noctua  glareosa  and  Xylophasia 
polyodon)  put  in  an  appearance.  The  lime-trees  had  just  come  out,  which 
may  have  keep  insects  away  from  the  artificial  sweets.  Tapinostola  fulva, 
out  now  in  plenty,  flying  over  the  damp  places  on  the  moors  at  dusk  ; 
Cidaria  miata,  one  specimen  on  Sept.  20th.  Oporabia  dilutata  beginning 
to  emerge  on  21st.  Carsia  imbutata,  which  has  been  observed  each  year 
lately  at  Douglas,  sometimes  commonly,  was  this  year  apparently  entirely 
absent;  at  least  I  saw  not  a  single  specimen. — (Rev.)  J.  A.  Mackonochie  ; 
The  Hirsel,  Coldstream,  N.B.,  Oct.  21th,  1894. 

Collecting  in  Kincardineshire. — I  spent  a  fortnight  collecting,  in 
July  of  this  year,  at  Stonehaven,  a  t^eaport,  and  the  county  town  of  Kincar- 
dmeshire.  It  is  a  favourite  summer  resort,  being  situated  in  a  beautiful 
bay.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  is  Dunotter  Castle,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  which  stands  on  a  perpendicular  rock  150  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  almost  separated  from  the  land  by  a  deep  chasm.  The 
coast  is  bordered  with  cliff's,  intersected  with  beautiful  little  bays  ;  and  in 
these  bays  1  spent  most  of  my  time  collecting,  the  castle  bay  perhaps  re- 
ceiving most  attention.  Here  Lycana  agestis  var.  artaxerxes  seemed  to  have 
its  headquarters,  although  it  occurred  in  most  of  the  other  bays.  I  took  a 
long  series,  and  obtained  a  couple  with  large  white  discoidal  spots  on  the 
posterior  wing.  L.  alexis  was  also  very  common,  and  the  females  varied 
considerably.  One  which  I  have  taken  is  almost  as  blue  as  the  male,  with 
the  spot  on  the  anterior  wing  surrounded  with  white,  and  three  of  the 
cellules  at  the  tip  of  the  wing  have  dashes  of  white.  Two  others  are  almost 
as  dark  as  artaxerxes,  with  a  very  slight  suffusion  of  blue  on  them.  Pieris 
brassiccB,  rapes,  and  napi  were  all  represented  ;  the  last  mentioned  seemed 
to  vary  somewhat,  but  unfortunately  they  were  not  in  good  condition. 
Vanessa  urticce  was  often  observed  careering  along  wildly.  I  netted  several 
specimens  of  V.  cardui,  but  they  were  mere  shadows  of  their  former  beauty. 
A  single  specimen  of  V.  atalanta  on  one  occasion  alighted  on  a  flower  ;  my 
net  was  in  my  bag,  but  I  quickly  fixed  it  up,  and,  just  as  I  made  the  stroke, 
it  circled  aloft,  bidding  me  farewell  by  disappearing  over  the  cliff.  Hip- 
parchia  semele  was  just  beginning  to  make  its  appearance,  and  I  managed 
to  obtain  two  or  three  examples.  Epinephele  ianira  was  abundant  every- 
where ;  the  females  were  very  large  and  beautifully  marked.  Ccenonympha 
pamphilus  was  common  above  the  cliffs  at  Fowls  Heugh.  Two  examples  of 
Polyommatus  phlceas  were  obtained  in  the  castle  bay,  and  several  specimens 
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of  L.  alsus.  Hepialus  lupulinus  was  taken  near  Cowie.  H.  velleda  was 
very  abundant  in  the  castle  bay,  and  several  of  the  var.  carnus  were  netted; 
H.  humuli  was  also  very  common,  and  much  larger  than  those  we  obtain 
near  Glasgow.  Zygoena  filipendalm  was  also  common,  especially  at  Fowls 
Heugh,  where  it  might  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the  cliffs  flying  in  dozens ;  the 
ground  colour  is  much  bluer  than  some  southern  specimens  I  have  in  my 
collection ;  I  obtained  one  specimen  with  the  spots  and  the  under  wing 
verging  on  pink.  A  single  type  of  Nudaria  mundana  was  taken  from  a 
wall  in  the  town,  and,  although  I  watched  all  the  walls  along  the  roads,  I 
could  not  find  its  headquarters.  A  couple  of  Gnophos  ohscurata  were 
netted  in  the  castle  bay  on  different  occasions.  A  single  Acidalia  inca- 
naria  was  taken  one  evening  when  beating  the  hedges.  Two  specimens  of 
A.  scutulata  were  taken  near  the  Distillery,  and  A.  aversata  turned  up  at 
times.  Single  specimens  of  Fldonia  piniaria  and  Larentia  ccesiata  were 
caught  one  evening  in  a  fir-wood.  L.  didymata  was  abundant  everywhere. 
Metrocampa  margaritata  and  L.  pectijiitaria  occurred  in  all  the  woods. 
Emmelesia  alchemilata  and  albulata  were  taken  at  several  places.  Eupi- 
thecia  vulgata  and  asshnilata  were  taken  in  the  garden,  and  two  fine  speci- 
mens of  subfiilvata  were  caught  in  one  of  the  bays.  A  couple  of  Thera 
variata  were  netted  on  different  occasions.  Melanthia  ocellata,  Melanippe 
subtristata,  montanata,  and  Jluctuata  all  occurred  in  numbers.  Coremia 
munitata  was  taken  where  the  ground  was  marshy,  and  three  females  came 
to  sugar  one  evening.  Camptogramma  bilineata  was  also  common,  and 
varied  considerably.  Cidaria  russata,  immanata,  fulvata,  and  pyraliata 
occurred  in  some  numbers,  a  fine  variety  with  a  dark  central  band  being 
taken  of  the  last.  Abraxas  grossulariata  and  Halia  vauaria  were  taken  in 
the  gardens,  and  Eubolia  mensuraria  was  common  everywhere.  Sugaring 
took  fairly  well  some  evenings.  Leucania  conigera  put  in  its  appearance 
frequently  ;  lithargyrla,  inipura,  Rnd  pallens  in  abundance  ;  as  also  Xylo- 
phasia  rurea  and  a  few  of  the  var.  alopecurus,  lithoxylea,  and  polyodon  with 
the  black  var.  of  the  same  ;  Miana  fasciancula  and  its  red  variety  ;  Apamea 
oculea,  commonly  ;  a  single  and  fine  specimen  of  Caradrina  blanda ;  cub'i- 
ciUaris,  in  dozens  ;  and  several  of  Apamea  gemina.  Of  the  Agrotls,  excla- 
mationis  was  common,  and  a  single  and  dark  specimen  of  segetuin  was 
taken.  Triphana pronuha  came  occasionally  ;  but  the  majority  of  insects  at 
sugar  were  of  the  genus  Noctua  — augur,  plecta,  c-nigrum,  f estiva,  rubi, 
umbrosa,  and  baia,  ail  coming  freely,  a  couple  of  Phlogophora  meticulosa, 
several  Hadena  oleracea,  and  two  fine  specimens  of  Miana  typica.  A  single 
specimen  of  Bryophilaperla  was  taken  off  a  wall  in  the  town  ;  Miana  arcuosa 
turned  up  several  times  ;  L.  conigera  and  Plusia  v-aureum  were  netted  at 
the  flowers  of  the  ragged-robin ;  Habrostola  urticce  at  nettles  ;  P.  chrysitis 
and  gamma  were  taken  two  or  three  times,  and  Maiiustra  brassica  in  the 
gardens  and  outhouses.  Hypena probosidalis  occurred  everywhere,  pur- 
puralis  and  cespitalis  singly  ;  forjicalis,  fuscalis,  and  lutealis  were  also 
caught.  Scoparia  ambigualis,  dubitalis,  cenibrcs,  and  murana  were  common  ; 
and  a  single  specimen  of  angustea  was  boxed  from  a  paling  in  the  town. 
Or  ambus  pratellus  and  tristellus  were  common,  cuhnellus  a  nuisance,  and  a 
nice  series  of  hortuellus  was  taken.  Of  the  Turtrices,  herbosana  occurred 
every VN here;  hohenwarthiana,  badiana,  stramineana,  scutulana,  hama7ia, 
lanceolana,  and  ribeana  could  be  taken  frequently  ;  and  ulmana  and  litto- 
rana  were  taken  singly.  Amongst  the  Tinese,  liturella,  assimilella,  cine- 
rella,  terTella,  thrasonella,curtiseUuStSind  albicostella,  and  others  were  taken; 
bertrami  turned  up  occasionally,  ^mcodactylus  was  common  near  Cowiei 
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and  a  single  example  of  bipunctidactylics  was  taken. — A.  Adie  Dalglish  ; 
21,  Princes  Street,  Pollokshields,  Glasgow. 

Collecting  in  West  Ross-shtre. — The  following  is  a  list  of  Lepi- 
doptera  which  I  took  during  a  ten  days'  stay  at  Strathcarron.  I  send  it 
because,  so  far,  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  records  of  collecting 
in  that  part  of  Scotland.  The  country  is  rough  moorland  and  mountainous, 
and  there  is  next  to  no  cultivation  in  the  Carron  Valley.  There  were  the 
usual  birch-woods  upon  the  hillsides,  and  a  sprinkling  of  ancient  pine-trees 
in  some  sheltered  places  up  among  the  hills  : — Pieris  brassicce,  P.  napi, 
Argynnis  sele7ie,  A.  aglaia,  Vanessa  urticm  (seen  up  to  2700  ft.),  Erebia 
athiops  (500  ft.),  Epinephele  ianira  (much  richer  brown  than  in  the  South 
of  England,  and  with  a  slight  vinous  tint),  Cceiionympha  typhon,  C.  pam- 
philus,  Thecla  riibi,-^^  Lycmia  icarus,  Trochilium  crabroniforinis  (one  taken 
VNhile  buzzing  about  a  sallow  bush  at  the  sea-level),  Zygana  [trifolii?)  (an 
empty  cocoon),  Bombyx  callunce  (larvae),  Saturnia  carpini  (larvae),  Ne)neo- 
phila  russnla,  07'gyia  antiqua  (empty  cocoon  and  eggs),  Thyatira  batis, 
Asphalia  Jiavicornis  (larvae),  Acronycta  rumicis,  Leucayiia  impura,  L. 
pallens,  Xylophasia  rurea  and  var.  conibusta,  X.  lithoxylea,  X.  7nonoglypha 
(mostly  darkish,  and  some  nearly  black),  Apamea  gemina,  A.  didyma, 
Miana  arcuosa,  Caradrina  quadripunctata,  Agrotis  strlgula,  Noctua  augur y 
N.  plecta,  N.  cnigrum,  N.  festiva,  Triphana  comes,  T.  p>ronuba,  Mania 
typica,  Tmiiocampa  gothica  (larvae),  T.  gracilis  (larvae),  Aplecta  tincta, 
Jdade7ia  adusta,  Calocampa  vetusta  or  C.  exoleta  {leivv a.),  Cucidliauinbratica, 
Habrostola  tripartita,  Anarta  myrtilli,  Metrocampa  margaritaria,  Ellopia 
prosapiaria,  Biston  hirtaria  (larvae),  Boarmia  repandata,  Dasydia  obfuscata, 
Psodos  coracina/'-  Acidalia  bisetata,  A.  fiimata,  Cabera  exanthemaria, 
Larentia  ccesiata.  L.  Jiavici7ictata,  L.  viridata,  Emmelesia  alchemillata,  E. 
albidata,  E.  minorata  [blandiata),  Eupitliecia  pidchellata  (larvae),  E. 
minutata  ?,  Hypsipetes  sordidata  (the  moorland  form  and  very  variable  and 
handsome),  Melanthia  ocellata,  Melanippe  hastata  (larvae),  M.  sociata,  M. 
montanata,  CamptogramTna  biliyieata  (some  nice  dusky  vars.  and  brownish 
vars.,  rather  like  the  Shetland  examples),  Cidaria  miata  (larvae),  C.  tru7i- 
cata,  C.  populata,  A7iaiiis  plagiata,  Ci'ambus  7nargaritellus.  Species  marked 
with  an  asterisk  were  noticed  by  Mr.  L.  Hinxman  earlier  in  the  year.  I 
have  purposely  not  added  any  remarks  about  the  numbers  of  each  insect, 
because  1  think,  after  so  short  an  experience,  such  remarks  might  be  more 
misleading  than  instructive. — W.  M.  Chkisty;  Watergate,  Emsworth, 
Hants,  Nov.,  1894. 

Errata.— ^nid,  p.  301,  line  7,  for  "  right "  read  "  left ";  p.  321,  line  13, 
for  "  Toxford  "  read  "  Yoxford  ";  p.  323,  for  "  Canford  Hill  Estate"  read 
"  Canford  Cliffs  Estate." 


SOCIETIES. 

Entomological  Society  of  London. — October  Ylth,  1894.  Henry 
John  Elwes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Dr.  H. 
G.  Breyer,  of  Praetoria,  Transvaal,  South  Africa,  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion  read  a  letter,  dated  15th  August 
last)  from  Mr,  J.  Y.  Johnson,  of  Funchal,  Madeira,  on  the  subject  of 
a  recent  visitation  of  locusts  to  the  Island,  and  exhibited  specimens, 
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Mr.  Johnson  mentioned  that  Darwin,  in  his  *  Origin  of  Species,' 
recorded  that  in  November,  1844,  dense  swarms  of  locusts  visited 
Madeira.  He  said  that  since  then,  until  August  last,  these  insects  had 
not  visited  the  Island.  Mr.  Champion  remarked  that  the  species  sent 
by  Mr.  Johnson  was  Decticus  alhifrons,  Fabr.,  not  a  true  migratory 
locust.  Mr.  Champion  also  exhibited  specimens  of  Anthaxia  nitidida, 
Velleius  dilatatvs  and  Athous  rkombeus,  taken  by  himself  in  the  New 
Forest  during  the  past  summer.  Mr.  H.  Goss  read  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  Capt.  Montgomery,  J. P.,  of  Mid-Ilovo,  Natal,  reporting 
vast  flights  of  locusts  there,  extending  over  three  miles  in  length,  on 
the  3lst  August  last,  and  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the  locust,  a  species 
of  Acridium.  Capt.  Montgomery  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  his  district  and 
most  of  Natal  was  free  from  the  pest,  but  that  an  exceptional  invasion 
had  occurred  in  1650.  Mr.  J.  W.  Tutt  exhibited  four  typical  speci- 
mens of  Emijdia  crihrum  from  the  New  Forest,  and,  for  comparison, 
four  specimens  of  the  var.  Candida  of  the  same  species,  taken  at  an 
elevation  of  4000  ft.  near  Courmayeur,  on  the  Italian  side  of  Mont 
Blanc.  He  stated  that  he  had  also  met  with  this  form  in  the  Cogne 
Valley,  at  an  elevation  of  from  6000  to  8000  ft.  Mr.  E.  Adkin  ex- 
hibited, for  Mr.  H.  Murray,  a  specimen  of  Erehia  cBthiops,  in  which  the 
left  fore  wing  was  much  bleached,  taken  in  August  last,  near  Carn- 
forth.  Mr.  Adkin  also  exhibited  a  series  of  Acronycta  rumicis  from  Co. 
Cork,  Ireland,  including  light  and  black  forms,  with  examples  from 
the  Scilly  Isles,  Isle  of  Man,  and  North  of  Scotland,  for  comparison. 
Mr.  Elwes  exhibited  a  series  of  Chionobas  alberta  (male  and  female), 
C.  uhleri  var.  vanina,  and  Erebia  discoidalis,  from  Calgary,  Alberta, 
N.W.  Canada,  collected  in  May  last  by  Mr.  Woolley-Dod.  He  said 
that  the  validity  of  C.  alberta,  which  had  been  questioned  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Edwards,  was  fully  established  by  these  specimens.  Prof.  Poulton 
gave  an  account  of  the  changes  he  had  recently  made  at  Oxford  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  Hope  Collections  in  the  Department  of  Zoology, 
and  as  to  the  rooms  now  available  for  students  working  at  these  col- 
lections. Mr.  G.  T.  Bethune-Baker  communicated  a  paper  entitled 
"  Descriptions  of  the  Pyralidae,  Crambidee,  and  PhycidaB  collected  by 
the  late  T.  Vernon  Wollaston  in  Madeira." 

November  7f/t.— Colonel  Charles  Swinhoe,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  P.  Blackbui-ne-Maze,  of  Shaw 
House,  Newbury,  Berkshire,  and  Mr.  Bertram  George  Rye,  of  212, 
Upper  Richmond  Road,  Putney,  S.W.,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the 
Society.  Colonel  Swinhoe  exhibited  a  female  of  Painlio  telearchus, 
Hewitson,  which  he  had  received  by  the  last  mail  from  Cherra  Punji. 
He  said  that  this  was  the  only  known  specimen  of  the  female  of  this 
species,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  Mr.  L.  de  Niceville's  collection, 
which  he  had  described  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Natural 
History  Society '  in  1893.  He  also  exhibited  a  male  of  the  same 
species  for  comparison.  Mr.  0.  G.  Barrett  exhibited  abnormal  forms 
of  Pararge  meyceraj  P.  mjeria,  Melitcea  athalia,  Chnjsophanus  phlceas, 
Charaas  (jraininis,  LopJiopteryx  cameUna,  Flilsia  yainma,  Cucullia  chamo* 
millcBj  Boannia  repandata  var.  conversariay  Cidaria  psittacata,  and  other 
species,  all  collected  by  Major  J.  N.  Still,  on  Dartmoor,  Devon.  He 
also  exhibited,  for  Mr.  Sydney  Webb,  of  Dover,  a  long  series  of  most 
remarkable  varieties  of  Arctia  caja  and  A,  villica,    Mr.  Gervase  F, 
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Mathew  exhibited  seven  beautiful  and  striking  varieties  of  Arctia 
villica,  bred  from  larv£e  obtained  on  the  Essex  coast,  near  Dovercourt, 
in  March  and  April,  1893  and  1894.  Herr  Jacoby  exhibited  two 
specimens  of  Blaps  viucronatus,  with  soft  elytra,  taken  on  a  wall  at 
Hampstead.  The  Eev.  Canon  Fowler  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Champion  made 
some  remarks  on  tlie  subject  of  the  elytra  of  immature  beetles. 
Mr.  H.  Goss  exhibited  a  sp-'cimt-n  of  Periplaneta  nustrfdania;,  received 
from  Mr.  C.  E.  Morris,  of  Preston,  near  Brii^^hton.  Mr.  McLachlan 
said  tlie  species  bad  been  introduced  into  this  country,  but  was  now 
considered  a  British  insect.  Mr.  B.  G.  Rye  exhibited  specimens 
of  the  following  rare  or  local  species  of  Coleoptera,  and  gave  the 
names  of  the  localities  in  which  they  had  been  taken  : — Cicindela 
gennanica,  Eiiinicnismfiis,  Triarthron  lunrkeli,  Meziiim  affine,  Homaloplia 
ruricola,  Anomalafrischi  Y&r.juliiy  Synaptiisjiliformis,  Lixus  parajjlecticus, 
Balaniniis  cerasorum,  Asemum.  striatum,  and  Zeugopliora  flavicollis.  Mr. 
McLachlan  exhibited,  for  Mr.  G.  C.  Bignell,  of  Plymouth,  two  new 
species  of  Ichneumonidae,  from  Devonshire,  viz.,  Pimpla  bridgmani, 
Bign.,  a  parasite  on  a  spider,  Drassiis  lapidicolens,  Walck. ;  and  Praon 
absinthii,  Bign.,  a  parasite  on  Siphonophora  ahsinthii,  Linne.  Mr.  C.  0. 
Waterbouse  stated  that  the  Acndium  received  from  Capt.  Montgomery, 
and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Goss  at  the  last  meeting,  was  Acridium  septem- 
fasciatum,  and  he  exhibited  the  species  with  the  wings  extended.  Mr. 
Eidley  exhibited  a  species  of  a  scale  insect  {?  Lecaitium),  found  on  a 
nutmeg  tree  in  Malacca,  and  made  some  remarks  on  Formica  smarag- 
dina,  which  makes  its  nest  on  the  trees,  joining  the  leaves  together  by  a 
thin  thread  of  silk  at  the  ends.  The  first  step  in  making  the  nest  is  for 
several  ants  to  bend  the  leaves  together  and  hold  on  with  their  hind 
legs,  and  one  of  their  number  after  some  time  runs  up  with  a  larva, 
and,  irritating  it  with  its  antennae,  makes  it  produce  a  thread,  with 
which  the  leaves  are  joined ;  when  one  larva  is  exhausted  a  second  is 
fetched,  and  the  process  is  repeated.  Mr.  Waterbouse  read  a  paper 
entitled  **  Some  Remarks  on  the  Antennae  of  Insects."  A  discussion 
followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Champion,  Jacoby,  McLachlan,  and  Gahan 
took  part. — H.  Goss  and  W.  W.  Fowler,  Hon.  Secretaries. 

South  London  Entomological  and  Natural  History  Society. — 
October  25th,  1894. — E.  Step,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Hy. 
Lamb,  of  Maidstone,  and  Mr.  Arth.  Cosway,  of  Watford,  were  elected 
members.  Mr.  Jobson  exhibited  a  var.  of  Abraxas  grossulariata,  L., 
from  his  garden,  having  only  a  few  black  scales  in  place  of  the  usual 
markings.  Mr.  McArthur,  bred  series  of  Hgpsipetes  sordidata,  Fb., 
from  N.  Devon  ;  the  lighter  specimens  from  bilberry-fed  larvae,  and  the 
darker  ones  from  sallow-fed  larvae.  Mr.  Frohawk,  xanthic  examples  of 
Epinephele  hyperanthes,  L. ,  and  E.  ianira,  L.  A  long  discussion  ensued 
as  to  the  causes  of  this  class  of  variation,  and  the  effect  upon  the  imago 
of  injuries  to  the  larva  and  pupa,  with  the  bearing  of  Weismann's  theory 
thereon.  Mr.  Tutt,  perfectly  white  vars.  of  Emydia  cribrum,  L.,  from 
the  Alps,  with  New  Forest  examples  for  comparison  ;  also  two  specimens 
of  the  new  British  species  Cataplectica  farreni,  Wals.,  from  Cambs. 
Mr.  Mansbridge,  the  dry  carcase  of  a  mole  taken  from  a  barn  door, 
which  was  covered  with  lepidopterous  cocoons  and  pupa-cases.  Mr.  H. 
Moore,  two  specimens  of  the  violet  carpenter-bee,  Xylocopa  violacea, 
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from  Podensac,  Gironde.  Mr.  E.  Adkin,  bred  series  of  Asphdlia  ndens, 
Fb.,  from  the  New  Forest ;  and  specimens  of  Lycmia  mjon,  Schiff.,  from 
Oxshot,  having  the  two  costal  spots  on  the  under  side  of  the  lower  wing 
united.  Mr.  T.  W.  Hall,  a  species  of  Julicidas  found  at  Stevens'  sale- 
rooms. Mr.  Tutt  read  a  paper,  entitled  '' Zijfjana  carniolica,  Scop.,  and 
its  varieties,"  in. which  he  gave  a  graphic  description  of  the  scenery  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Blanc,  and  the  delight  afforded  to  an  entomologist  by 
the  beauty  and  abundance  of  the  Lepidoptera  to  be  obtained  there. 

November  8th. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  K.  South  exhibited 
a  short  series  of  species  of  Lepidoptera,  representing  his  captures 
during  the  time  he  had  been  at  Macclesfield,  and  stated  that  it  was  the 
most  barren  year  he  had  ever  experienced.  Mr.  Frohawk,  bred  speci- 
mens of  Vanessa  atalanta,  L.,  with  an  incipient  white  blotch  in  the  red 
band  on  the  primaries,  and  a  pale  Thecla  rubi,  L.  Mr.  H.  Moore,  a 
series  of  Chrysophanus  pldceas.  Mr.  Edwards,  specimens  of  many  good 
species — Pliisia  moneta,  Fab.,  Phihalapteryx  lapidata,  Hb.,  Noctua 
depuncta,  L.,  Acidalia  immorata,  L.,  Dasycampa  rubiginea,  Fb.,  being 
among  them.  Mr.  R.  Adkin,  bred  series  of  Bicranura  bifida,  Hb.,  from 
Bucks,  and  of  D.furcula,  L.,  from  Hants,  and  in  remarking  upon  the 
similarity  of  the  two  species  pointed  out  their  distinguishing  features. 
Mr.  Fremlin,  nice  varied  series  of  Emydia  cribrum,  L.,  from  the  New 
Forest,  and  a  series  of  Dasycampa  rubiyinea,  Fb.,  from  Berks.  Mr.  C. 
A.  Briggs,  very  fine  varieties  of  Lyccena  bellaryus,  Rott.,  from  Kent; 
among  them  were  (1)  an  under  side  with  the  black  spots  much 
elongated,  (2)  an  imder  side  with  most  of  the  black  spots  absent, 
and  (8)  an  under  side  with  a  considerable  increase  in  size  of  all  the 
white  and  lighter  markings.  Mr.  Fenn,  a  Shetland  form  of  Cidaria 
immanata.  Haw. ;  and  Scotch  forms  of  Hepialus  humuli,  L.,  Emmelesia 
albidata,  Schiff.,  Pyymra  pyyra,  Hufn.,  Hypsipetes  ruberata,  Frr.,  and 
Phibalapteryx  lapidata,  Hb.  Mr.  Trenerry,  a  light  var.  of  Chrysophanus 
2)hla;as,  L.,  from  North  Cornwall.  Mr.  Manger,  a  very  large  Vanessa 
cardiii,  L.,  the  unusually  fine  band  containing  a  white  spot.  Mr.  Perks, 
a  specimen  of  Blatta  germanica,  L.  Mr.  Carringtou,  a  number  of  large 
galls  on  a  species  of  golden-rod,  and  a  large  water-bug,  all  from  British 
North  America.  He  also  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his  recent  visit 
to  Manitoba,  more  especially  referring  to  the  flora,  its  similarity  to  the 
European  flora,  and  its  autumnal  magnificence.  Mr.  Tutt  read  a 
descriptive  account  of  his  observations  of  ZygiE/ia  achillecB,  Esp.,  in  the 
Alps,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  a  large  number  of  specimens  taken 
this  year. — Hy.  J.  Turner,  Hon.  Report.  Sec. 

BmMiNGHAM  Entomological  Society. — October  15th,  1894. — Mr.  G. 
T.  Bethune-Baker,  V.-P.,  in  the  chair.  Exhibits: — Mr.  Wainwright, 
a  small  collection  of  Hymenoptera,  made  chiefly  during  the  present 
year.  Mr.  R.  C.  Bradley,  a  small  collection  of  Aculeates,  made  in  the 
New  Forest  last  July,  which  had  been  named  for  him  by  Mr.  Saunders  ; 
it  contained,  among  other  species,  Pompilus  spissiis  and  Myruiosa 
vielanocephala.  Mr.  W.  Harrison^  insects,  including  Lyca^na  adonis  and 
L.  astrarche,  taken  in  September  last  on  Rodborough  Hill  near  Stroud  ; 
also  Trochilium  apiformis,  which  he  had  succeeded  in  breeding  from 
larvae  obtained  at  Arley  in  April  last.  He  had  on  several  occasions 
obtained  larvae  in  the  autumn  before  hybernation,  and  failed  to  breed 
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a  specimen,  but  he  had  found  these  April  larvae  much  easier  to  rear. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Martineau,  a  few  insects  taken  at  Nevin,  North  Wales,  in 
September  last.  There  were  three  specimens  of  Syrphiis  annulipes^ 
Zett.,  the  species  which  was  introduced  to  the  British  list  by  Mr. 
Wainwright,  on  the  strength  of  one  specimen  taken  by  himself  on  the 
Cotswolds  near  Stroud,  in  June  last.  There  were  also  specimens  of 
Arctophila  mussitans,  smdMv.  Martineau  remarked  upon  the  extraordinary 
resemblance  of  this  species,  particularly  when  on  the  wing,  to  Bombiis 
muscorum  ;  he  had  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  distinguish  them.  Mr. 
Bethune-Baker  remarked  upon  the  unusual  numbers  of  Syrphidse  he 
had  seen  in  his  garden  this  autumn.  Mr.  Wainwright  said  that  he 
had  also  been  struck  by  the  great  numbers  flying  in  his  garden, 
Syrphus  balteatus  and  S.  corollce  being  particularly  abundant.  Mr. 
Bradley  had  had  similar  experiences,  and  said  that  in  Sutton  Park 
Catahomha  (Sijrphus)  selenitica,  which  he  had  never  seen  in  the  district 
before,  had  been  quite  common  this  autumn.  Mr.  A.  W.  Walker  showed 
insects  collected  this  summer  in  Devonshire,  at  Mort  Hoe  and  Woola- 
combe,  including  Epeolus  rujipes. — Colbran  J.  Wainwright,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Entomological  Society. — Xovemher  12th. 
Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W. 
Hewett  (Vice-President  of  the  York  and  District  Field  Naturalists' 
Society),  read  a  paper  on  ^^  Arctia  luhricipeda  and  its  varieties  radiata, 
fasciata,  and  ehoraci,  &c.,  in  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  Lincolnshire,"  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  older  specimens  of  radiata  ^rewious  to  1891,  and, 
after  giving  a  complete  history  of  the  present  brood,  stated  that  he 
believed  this  form  to  be  genuine,  and  congratulated  Mr.  Harrison  on 
his  success.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  varieties 
of  the  various  forms,  besides  a  number  of  specimens,  the  result  of 
crossing;  Mr.  Robson,  of  Hartlepool,  exhibiting  also  a  number  of 
exotic  species  of  the  genus ;  Mr.  Capper,  Mr.  Crabtree,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Johnson,  and  others  exhibiting  fine  series  of  the  species  ;  Mr.  G.  J. 
Porritt's  intermediate  forms  being  much  admired.  Mr.  Crabtree 
exhibited  a  number  of  Scotch  Lepidoptera,  including  Sesia  scolii- 
formis,  Zygcena  exulans,  Crambus  myelins,  &c. ;  Mr.  Gregson,  specimens 
of  Acidalia  humiliata,  with  continental  specimens  of  A.  osseata  for  com- 
parison. Mr.  Watson  exhibited  Parnassius  delius  and  P.  sniintheus, 
with  microscopic  preparations  of  their  palpi  and  antennae,  and  stated 
that,  after  careful  examination,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  so-called  varieties  were  distinct  species.  Mr.  Hewett  exhibited 
a  box  of  varieties  of  Polia  chi,  including  var.  olicacea  ;  also  two  olive- 
brown  specimens  of  Dombyx  quercus,  male  and  female,  from  Rhomboids 
Moor,  Yorks.  Mr.  Newstead,  a  collection  of  Hemiptera-Heteroptera 
and  Homoptera,  including  three  cases  of  life-histories,  prepared  by  his 
brother,  Martin  A.  Newstead,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  for  which  he  had 
received  the  Kingsley  prize.  Mr.  Arkle,  of  Chester,  a  fine  variety  of 
Chelonia  plantayinis,  bred  from  larvae  taken  at  Winchester,  and  a 
female  Erebia  blandina,  from  Witherslack,  with  five  ocelli  on  each 
primary. — F.  N.  Pierce,  Hon.  Sec. 

Nonpareil    [Haggerston]    Entomological    and    Natural  History 
^ocmTY,— Sept.  20th,  1894t     T,  Jackson,  Esq.,  President,  in  the  chair. 
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Mr.  Gurney  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  Oidaria  truncata,  Calymnia 
trapezhia,  Zonosoma  annuhita,  and  Crambus  pasciiellus,  from  Chattenden. 
Mr.  Cooper,  living  larvae  of  Snierinthus  popull,  showing  red  dorsal  spots. 
Mr.  Lester,  preserved  larvae  of  Papilio  machaon,  Dicranura  vinula, 
Notodonta  dictcca  and  dictaokles,  Ptilodontis  palpina,  Amphipi/ra  pyra- 
widra,  Hadeva  piai,  and  AnaHa  myrtUU.  Mr.  Samson,  specimens  of 
Cntncala  sponm.  taken  at  sugar  this  year  at  Brockenlmrst.  A  series  of 
para«:i^es  and  Diatomaceae  were  inspected  under  the  microscope. 

October  4th. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  Harper  ex- 
hibited an  exceptionally  light  example  of  Sphinx  lir/nstn ;  a  unique 
form  of  Pnlyommntifs  phloens,  showing  four  orange  spots  on  fore  wings 
and  two  orange  spots  on  hind  wings ;  well  defined  specimens  of  Spilo- 
soma  mendica,  showing  confluent  spots  ;  well-shotted  females  of  Lyccena 
bellaryus,  and  L.  astrarche  var.  artaxerxes.  Mr.  Gurney,  specimens  of 
Xanthia  fJavago,  Miselia  oxyacantha,  Dianthcecia  irreyidaris.  Mr.  Nor- 
man, Sphinx  liyustri,  Catocala  nupta,  Spilosoma  fuliyinosa ;  also  living 
larvae  of  Odonestis  potatoria.  Mr.  Samson,  fine  series  of  TriphcBna 
fimbria,  showing  variations  ;  also  Himera  pemiaria,  Hybernia  defoliaria 
and  leucophaaria,  and  PhiyaUa  pedaria.  Mr.  Lusby,  Arctia  villica,  Sme- 
rinthus  ocellatus  and  pojndi,  and  Sj)hinx  liyustri.  —  F.  J.  West,  Hon.  Sec. 

The  Entomological  Club. — Meetings  of  this  Club  were  held  during 
1894  as  follows  : — January  17th,  at  the  Holborn  Eestaurant,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Verrall  in  the  chair.  June  20th,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Philip  Mason, 
Trent  House,  Burton-on-Trent.  November  6th,  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Robert  Adkin,  Wellfield,  Lingards  Eoad,  LewisJiam. — Rich.\rd 
South,  Hon.  Sec.  (^S) 
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Many  of  our  readers  will  hear  with  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Richard  Wellman,  which  occurred  at  his  residence  at  Clapham,  on  the 
morning  of  November  12th,  1891,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 
A  man  of  kindly  and  generous  disposition,  he  made  many  friends,  and 
was  always  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  a  beginner  in  the  study 
of  the  Lepidoptera,  to  which  order  his  attention  was  almost  exclusively 
confined.  For  many  years  he  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the 
pages  of  this  journal,  his  communications  consisting  chiefly  of  short 
notes  of  captures,  &c.,  among  which  were  included  several  of  Boletobia 
fuUyinaria  in  the  City  of  London.  He  was  the  first  President  of  the 
South  London  Entomological  Society,  and  occupied  that  position  from 
1872  to  1874  and  again  in  1883,  and  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
in  1892.  Daring  his  later  years  he  suffered  acutely  from  the  dis- 
tressing disease  which  ultimately  caused  his  death,  and  for  some  time 
previously  rendered  him  incapable  of  taking  the  slightest  exertion,  and 
prevented  him  from  giving  attention  to  his  extensive  collection  of 
Lepidoptera,  the  formation  of  which  had  given  him  so  much  pleasure 
in  his  happier  days.     He  was  interred  at  Norwood  Cemetery. — R.  A. 
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